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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 

Census  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C,  November  C,  1894. 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  Report  on  Manufactures,  Part  III,  consisting  of  special  reports  on 
selected  industries.  The  preparation  of  the  schedules  of  inquiry  and  the  collection  of  the  data  were  conducted 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Mr.  Frank  B.  Willian^s,  late  expert  special  agent,  who  had  charge  of  similar 
work  at  the  Tenth  Census,  and  Mr.  George  S.  Boudinot,  late  chief  of  the  division  of  manufactures.  The  tabulation 
of  the  data  and  the  preparation  of  the  statistical  tables  and  such  of  the  reports  as  are  not  credited  to  special 
agents,  whose  names  immediately  precede  the  respective  reports,  have  been  prepared  by  or  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  William  M.  Steuart,  chief  of  the  division  of  manufactures. 

I  am,  veiy  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

CARROLL  D.  WRIGHT, 

CommUtioner  of  Labor  in  charge, 

Hon.  Hoke  Smith, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
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TEXTILES. 


COMBINED  TEXTILES. 

WOOL  MANUFACTURE. 

COTTON  MANUFACTURE. 

SILK  MANUFACTURE. 

DYEING  AND  FINISHING  TEXTILES. 


PRINCIPAL  TEXTILE  INDUSTRIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 


BY   8.   N.   D.   NORTH. 


The  manufactures  of  wool,  cotton,  and  silk  are  so  closely  allied  to  each  other  by  general  similarity  of  processes 
and  machinery,  and  by  the  increasing  interchangeable  use  of  the  fibers,  that  they  may  properly  be  regarded  as 
constituting  one  general  manufacture,  to  be  considered  not  only  separately,  but  also  as  a  whole. 

For  the  latter  purpose  tabulated  statements  containing  the  principal  facts  obtained  at  the  Eleventh  Census 
relating  to  these  industries  are  herewith  presented.  Statements  in  detail  for  each  principal  branch  of  the  industry 
will  be  found  immediately  following.  For  the  purpose  indicated  it  is  necessary  to  include  with  the  statistics  of 
wool,  cotton,  and  silk  manufactures  those  of  a  closely  allied  industry,  viz,  the  dyeing  and  finishing  of  textiles. 
The  latter  relates  to  the  operations  of  independent  dye  works,  bleacheries,  and  print  works  which  are  exclusively 
employed  in  finishing  the  products  of  woolen,  cotton,  and  silk  mills.  The  value  of  the  product  reported  is  simply 
the  value  added  to  the  fabric  by  these  final  processes  when  conducted  by  distinct  establishments.  The  other 
textile  industries,  the  heinp,  jute,  and  fax  manufactures,  and  "mills  employed  in  working  raw  cotton,  waste,  or 
cotton  yarn  into  hose,  webbing,  tapes,  fancy  fabrics,  mixed  goods,  or  other  fabrics,  which  are  not  sold  as  specific 
manafectures  of  cotton  or  wool",  reported  as  "  Special  mills"  in  1880,  were  treated  at  the  census  of  1690  with  less 
particularity  of  detail  upon  the  general  manufacturing  schedule,  and  the  results  will  appear  in  the  reports 
containing  general  statistics  of  manufactures  under  different  heads,  the  most  important  of  which  are  awnings, 
tents,  and  sails;  baggings,  flax,  hemp,  and  jute;  bags,  other  than  paper;  belting  and  hose,  linen ;  belting  and  hose, 
rubber;  carpets,  rag;  cordage  and  twine;  cotton  waste;  gloves  and  mittens;  hand  knit  goods;  jute  and  jute  goods; 
linen  goods;  rubber  and  elastic  goods;  thread,  linen;  upholstery  materials. 

As  a  preliminary  exhibit  of  the  growth  of  the  textile  industry  of  the  United  States,  a  table  is  first  presented, 
covering  the  main  statistics  for  a  i>eriod  of  forty  years  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1850, 1860, 1870, 1880,  and  1890. 
This  table  shows  the  total  number  of  establishments  engaged  in  each  of  the  textile  manufactures  and  in  dyeing 
and  finishing,  the  amount  of  capital,  number  of  employes,  amount  of  wages,  cost  of  materials,  and  value  of 
manuiactured  products. 

Tablk  I.— COMPARATIVK  STATEMENT  OF  COMBINED  TEXTILE  INDUSTRIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES:  1850-1890. 


IXDUSTRIEH. 


Number 
of 
Year.    esUblish 
^    mente. 

I 


Combined  textiles I  1850 

Wool  maun fac tore  (b) ,  1860 

Cotton  manufacture 1850 

Silk  manufacture ,  1 8rn) 

l)3'eixkg  and  finiabini:  texillcn I  1H50 


Combined  textiles. 


1860 


Wool  manni3Bctnre  (b) 

Cotton  manufacture 

Silk  manufacture 

Dyeing  and  fiuiahing  textiles. 


1860 
1860 
1800 
1860 


Combined  textiles I    1870 


Wool  manufacture  (6) i  1870 

Cotton  manufacture ,  1870 

Silk  manufacture 1870 

Dyeing  and  finishing  textiles i  1870 


Capital. 


3,025         $112,513,947 


1.760 

1.094 

67 

104 


3,027 


32, 516. 366 

74,500,031 

678,300 

4,818,350 


150,080,852 


1,673 

1,091 

139 

124 


4,790 

3,456 

956 

86 

292 


42, 849, 032 

98,  585,  269 

2, 926.  980 

5, 718, 671 


297,094,24o 

132. 382, 319 

140, 706, 201 

6.231,130 

18,374,503 


a  This  item  was  not  fully  reported  at  the  census  of  1850. 
b  Includes  hosiery  and  knit  gooas. 

e  At  the  census  of  1870  the  valun  of  the  fabric  itself  was  included,  whereas  at  all 
prooeBsea  of  dyeing  and  finishing  are  given. 


AVEBAOC  NUMBBR 

OP  EMPLOYES  AND  TOTAL 

WAQE8 


Eniploy<''S. 

146, 807 

47.  7«} 

92.286 

1.743 

5.105 

194.  U82 


59,522 

122. 028  I 

5.435  ; 

7.097  I 


274.  94S 


119, 859 

135. 369 

6,649 

13,066 


Wages. 


(a) 

(a) 

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 


$40, 353, 462 


13. 361, 602 

23, 940, 108 

1, 050, 224 

2.001,528 


86. 565. 191 


40, 357, 235 

89,044,132 

1,942,286 

5.221,538 


Cost  of 
materials  used. 


Value  of 
products. 


176,715,959 


29,246,096 

84,835,056 

1. 093.  860 

11,  540, 347 


112.842,111 


134,154,615 

111.  736. 936 

7, 8 17. 559 

e99, 539, 992 


$128,769,971 


49, 036.  881 
61. 869, 184 
,  1,81^,476 
15. 454, 480 


214, 7i0, 614 


46. 649.  365 

57, 28.'».  5.34 

3,901,777 

5.005.435 


353, 249, 102 


80. 734, 606 

115.681,774 

6,607,771 

11.716,463 


520,386.764 

217.  Cfi9,  826 

177. 489. 739 

12, 210. 662 

cll3,017.537 


subsequent  censuses  merely  the  values  added  to  such  fabrics  by  th* 
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4  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 

Table  1.— COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  COMBINED  TEXTILE  INDUSTRIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES:  1850-1890— Cont'd. 


INDUSTRIES. 


Combined  textiles. 


Wool  manufacture  (a) 

Cotton  manufacture  (6) » . 

Silk  manufacture 

D^^eing  ami  flnlaliing  textiles 


Number 

Year. 

of 
establiflh- 

ments. 

1880 

4,018 

1880 

2,689 

1880 

756 

1880 

382 

1880 

191 

AVERAGE  NUMBER 
OF   EMPLOYES  AND  TOTAL 


Capital. 


$412, 721, 496 


Combined  textiles I     IHOO 


4,114 


Wool  manufacture  (a) 

Cotton  manuiiicture 

Silk  manufacture 

Dyeing  and  linisbing  textiles. 


1890 
1890 
1890 
1890 


2,489 

905 
472 
248 


159. 091, 869 

208, 280, 346 

19, 125. 300 

26,223,981 


d739,973,661 


w 

AQE8. 

Employes. 

Wages. 

384,251 

$105,050,666 

161, 557 

cl74, 659 

31, 337 

16,698 

47, 389, 087 
42,040,510    1 
9, 146,  705 
6, 474,  364 

Cost  of 
materials  used. 


Value  of 
products. 


$302, 709. 894 


511,897 


175, 547, 343 


296, 494, 481 

354, 020, 843 

51, 007,  537 

38.450,800 


219, 132 

221.  585 

50,913 

20, 267 


76, 660.  742 

69, 480, 272 

19,680,318 

9,717.011 


164,371,551 

102, 206, 347 

22, 467, 701 

13, 664, 295 


421, 398, 196 


$532,673,488 


267, 252, 913 

192,090.110 

41,033,045 

32, 297, 420 


721,949,262 


203, 095,  572 

154, 912, 979 

51.  004, 425 

12, 385,  220 


337, 768.  524 

267,981,724 

87, 298, 454 

28,900,560 


a  Includes  bosiery  and  knit  goods. 

6  In  addition  to  these  data  there  were  received  at  the  census  of  1880  returns  for  249  mills  classed  as  "  Special  mills  ",  engaged  in  working  raw  cotton,  waat«,  or 
cotton  yarn  into  hosiery,  webbing,  tapes,  and  fancy  fabrics,  and  mixed  goods  or  other  fabrics  which  are  not  sold  as  specific  manufactures  of  cotton  or  wool.  These 
249  establishments  reported  $ll,2i24.448  capital,  12,928  omplov^s,  $3,573,909  wages,  $2,338,385  cost  of  cotton  consumed,  $18,860,273  value  of  products,  and  should  bo 
considered  in  making  comparisons.  In  1890  this  class  of  mills  is  reported  under  a  number  of  different  heads,  enumerated  on  page  3,  although  some  of  them  may  be 
inclu<le4l  in  the  totals  for  the  textile  industries  presented  in  this  report. 

e  Includes  2,115  officers  and  clerks,  who»e  salaries  were  not  reported. 

d  Value  of  property  hired  is  not  included  in  the  capital  reported  in  1890  because  it  was  not  included  in  the  reports  of  previous  census  years. 

While  the  incomplete  character  of  earlier  census  inquiries  renders  their  comparison  with  the  more  detailed 
results  of  later  investigations  somewhat  misleading,  still  the  general  results  shown  in  the  foregoing  table  present 
a  picture  of  wonderful  development.  Since  1850  the  capital  employed  in  the  textile  industry  has  increased  nearly 
seven  times,  and  the  value  of  products  nearly  «ix  times.  The  number  of  employes  has  increased  from  146,897  to 
511,897.  The  amount  paid  in  wages  was  not  fully  reported  in  1850,  but  the  increase  from  1860  has  been  nearly 
four  and  a  half  times. 

VALUE   OF   PRODUCTS. 

The  development  of  the  textile  industry  has  been  uninterrupted.  The  combined  industry  produced  in  1890 
goods  valued  at  $721,949,262,  the  largest  percentage  of  increase,  as  measured  by  the  value  of  products,  occurring 
during  the  decade  1860-1870.  But  in  order  to  correctly  obtain  the  statistical  measure  of  this  growth,  account 
must  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  the  value  of  product  reported  in  1870  was  a  currency  value  at  a  time  when  the  paper 
dollar  av^'aged  79.81  cents  in  gold,  and  the  prices  of  all  raw  materials  were  correspondingly  high.  In  making 
comparisons  with  the  data  for  the  census  of  1870  this  fact  must  be  remembered,  and  all  values  reported  at  that 
.  census  reduced  to  a  gold  basis.  Another  fact  having  a  like  bearing  upon  the  true  measure  of  growth  is  the  steady 
decline  in  the  market  value  of  products  which  has  been  in  progress  since  the  census  of  1870  was  taken.  This 
decline  has  been  accelerated  in  each  branch  of  textile  manufacture  by  remarkable  improvements  and  advances  in 
labor  sa^ing  machinery — improvements  which  partially  equalize  the  advance  in  wages  which  has  taken  place. 
These  mechanical  improvements  have  not  radically  changed  the  principles  of  mechanism  employed  in  the  United 
States  during  the  last  thirty  years,  but  they  have  greatly  simplified  and  expedited  processes,  and  reduced  the 
labor  required  to  produce  a  given  amount  of  product.  The  percentages  of  increase  in  number  of  employes  and 
value  of  products,  after  reducing  to  a  gold  basis  the  currency  value  reported  for  1870,  are  as  follows: 

PERCENTAGES  OF  INCREASE  IN  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS. 


PERIODS. 


'  Employes.     Products. 


1850  to  1890 248.47 

1850  to  1860 32. 12 

1860  to  1870 '  41. 66 

1870  to  1880 '  30.  76 

1880tol85K) 33.22 


460.  G5 
66.76 
93.41 
28.  20 
35.53 


The  differences  between  the  percentages  of  increase  in  the  value  of  products  and  in  the  number  of  employes 
indicate  in  a  measure  the  increase  in  efficiency  of  machinery,  although  many  different  elements  aft'ect  both 
percentages. 

THE   GROWTH   BETWEEN   1880   AND   1890. 

The  statistics  relating  to  the-  years  1880  and  1800  contained  in  the  preceding  tables  are  shown  in  Table  2  in 
diiect  comparison  by  totals  for  each  state,  and  for  geographical  groups  of  states. 


COMBINED  TP:XTILES. 

Table  a.— COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  COMBINED  TEXTILE  INDUSTRIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY 

GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS  AND  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890  AND  1880. 


STATES  AND  TCRR1TORIB8. 


Year. 


'  Kiiiuber 
I        of 
establish- 
nioiitg. 


United  states  . . 


New  England  states. 


1890 
1880 


1890 
1880 


Maine 1    1890 

:     188D  I 

Now  Ham];>8hlre 1890  I 

1880  < 


Vermont 1890 

1880 

Massaohusetts 1890 

1880 

Rhode  Island 1890 

1880 


Connecticut 


1S90 
1880 


Middle  ataites 1890 

1880 


New  Tork. 


18{>0 
188U 


New  Jersey 1890    [ 

1880     I 

Pennsylvania 1890 

I     1880 

Dclawart' 1890    | 

,     1880    I 
I 

Maryland  (d) 1890 

1880 


Southern  states ;     1890 

1880 


Virginia 

North  Carolina 


1890 
1880 

1890 
1880 


South  Carolina !     1 890 

■     1880 

Georgia !    1890 

188U 

Florida \  v\SM) 

Alabama 1890 

Mississippi '    1890 

1H8(» 

Louisiana 1890 

I     1880 

West  Virginia 1890 

1880 

Kentucky 1890 

i     1880 


Tennessee 


1890 
1880 


ArkauHas \     1 890 

1K80 


Texas 

All  other  southern  states  («) 


4.114 
4.018 


1,210 
1. 214 


107 
126 

118 
126 

45 

58 

533 
496 

204 
194 

203 
214 


1,914 
1.540 


615 
480 

240 
186 

1,010 
822 

11 
13 

38 
39 


486 
613 


47 
56 

124 
98 

35 
25 

71 
73 


1 

22 
30 

16 
16 

6 
2 

33 
57 

49 
103 

69 
122 


Capital,  (a) 


Miscellaneous 
oxpensi'H.  (6) 


AVERAGE   NUMBER 

OF  EMPLX>Yil:s  AND  TOTAL 

WAUES. 


$739,973,661     i 
412.721.496 


$43. 356,  736 


♦26, 305. 388 
261,561,147 


24.  501, 029 


30. 990. 097 
19,932  406 

43.891.412 
31, 247. 024 

5. 491,  25 1 
3. 750.  257 

215, 254. 813 
120. 443. 376 

70, 699, 470 
46, 989. 447 


1,867,550 


2, 339, 287 


301,  466 


60. 038. 346 
39, 198. 637 


..  ! 


12, 930, 047 
4, 260.  785 
2.  801, 894 


Employes. 

Wages. 

511, 897 
0384.251 

$175,547,343 
105, 050, 666 

2.'>9, 542 
217, 674 

91,888,951 
60, 611, 202 

20,011 
15,869 

29.573 
24,743 

3,040 
3,204 

6, 579, 880 
4.204,778 

10,044.132 
6,904.069 

1, 116,  U26 
807,048 

222, 402, 855 
115.483.359 


75. 881, 672 
42, 022, 987 

43.  .t21. 016 
16, 028, 770 

92.  »-e.  227 
51, 238,  747 

2, 555,  233 
1, 227, 129 

7,958.707 
4,  <>65,  726 


62. 623.  729 
20, 413, 414 

4,089,511 
1, 646, 850 

11,195.122 
3, 058, 900 

11. 144, 233 
2, 784. 000 

18.081.708 
6. 532, 390 


14. 352, 458 


4, 840. 584 


2, 952, 104 


122,690 


384. 6.50 


2, 691. 420 


177, 750 
442,056 
528.236 
746, 314 


126.819 
106, 743 

48,071 
36, 622 

32,028 
30, 493 


185, 136 

132,884 


62. 383 
45, 153 

34,712 
24,111 

81,381 

58.005 

1,543  I 
1,058  t 

5,117 
4,557 


44,768 
19,409 


45, 590. 207 
29, 801,  li  16 

16, 835.  284 
10, 127, 287 

11,723,422 
8,766.404 


67,  .'^.12, 602 
38, 013,  381 


2, 950 
1,477 

9,276 
3,528 

8,193 
2,066 

11,058 
6.496 


11.  uoo 

2,' 90."..  713 
1.27,'J.400 

3.C07. 198 
1,453.640 

1.  516.  000 
195,  000 

408.  m\ 

328.  170 

4.142.815 
1.  255.  750 

4. 322. 3:J6 
1,.')64,264 

164.  2:{6 
160.  550 


158.  734 

75. 070 

15.650 

27,708 

246. 643 

230, 118 

8.775 


r.890 
1880 


33 

2.565 

1.508 

2.266 

940 

1,253 

108 

328 
365 

2,876 
1,181 

3,172 
1.446 

115 
154 


22, 663,  753 
12,652,423 

13, 704, 395 
7, 652.  8:^3 

29,236,630 
16.660,274 

546,117 
301, 231 

1, 361, 707 
846,620 


9.771,056 
3. 254, 936 


628,159 
241, 509 

1, 747, 729 
462,854 

1, 646, 689 
382,017 

2, 470, 438 
1,161,654 


5.000 

515. 136 
243.035 

597, 251 
186,  314 

290.042 
12, 572 

79.380 
51,361 

804,094 
231, 755 

735,095 
228,134 

21,106 
20,565 


Cost  of 

materials 

used. 


$421, 308, 106 
302,  709.  894 


211. 974,  959 
172, 223, 778 


14.495,290 
12,148,526 

22, 225, 150 
16. 809, 037 

2.626,232 
2.881,035 

107,465,624 
84,228,717 

37,011.403 
27,708,649 

27,251,161 
26,446.914 


161, 124, 519 
106,  328, 53»; 


47,621,495 
30  610,901 

29, 682. 210 
17, 456,  b79 

78,  669. 158 
53. 999.  549 

1.007.270 
975. 490 

3. 944, 406 
3. 285, 917 


32.624,416 
12.  781,  692 


1.098,555 
1. 023,  471 

6. 553, 635 
1, 719,  y52 

6,820,132 
1, 827.  755 

7, 998. 126 
4, 185,  462 


Value 

of 

products. 


$721, 949, 262 
532.  673. 488 

365. 613, 324 
310.  542, 352 

24, 911. 165 
21,470.567 

37. 256. 364 
32, 757. 353 

4,744.326 
4,671.041 

184, 938, 074 
152, 988. 522 

67, 005  615 
51, 383, 560 

46.  757, 780 
47.271,300 

279. 576, 396 
183, 443. 725 


86, 171,  203 
56, 191, 417 

52,  mi,  023 
31, 865, 348 

132, 367. 499 
88,594,143 

1.821.278 
1, 536.  260 

6. 385.  303 
5.  25<l,  557 


49,  729, 674 
20.  381, 689 


18.095 

1. 573, 938 
833,072 

1.380.009 
548.795 

737.  212 
72, 470 

225,061 
290,343 

2,30:1,959 
1. 107.  523 

2,525.198 
976.815 

46,557 
119, 277 


2, 964, 171 
1,  618, 030 

10.  053, 264 
2, 857. 642 

0.  801, 056 
2, 919. 844 

12,  375,  724 
6,  724,  784 


25,000 

2. 398. 646 
1.201,764 

2, 257. 583 

978, 098 

1. 126,  751 
86.  776 

395.  70 ) 
413.  586 

3.  785,  436 
1, 689.  604 

3. 724, 138 
1, 405, 441 

71,013 
177, 430 


3  147.500      107  28,166  59.262  102.100 

18<10  6  982.316    ;  33.762  716  235,937  463,334  774,302 

a  Value  of  hired  pro|)erty  is  not  included  in  tlie  capital  reported  in  1890.  becau.se  it  was  not  Included  in  the  report  of  1880. 
b  This  item  was  not  reported  at  the  census  of  1880. 

c  Inclades  2,115  otUcers  and  clerks  engaged  in  cotton  manufacture  wliose  salaries  were  not  reported. 
d  Maryland  is  classed  as  a  middle  state  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

e  Includes  states  grouped  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed.    These  establishments  are  distributed  as  foUorirt 
Florida,  1;  Texas,  5. 


MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


Tablk  a.— comparative  statement  of  combined  textile  INDUSfRIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY 
GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS  AND  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890  AND  1880— Continued. 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


Western  states 


Ohio 

Indiana — 
Illinois... 
Michigan  . 
Wisconain 


Tear. 


,  Number 
I        of 
,establish- 
ments. 


Capital. 


'  HiacellaneoQs 
I      expenses. 


AVERAGE  NUMBER 

OF  EMPLOYES  AND  TOTAL 

WAGES. 


Cost  of 

materials 

used. 


1890 
1880 

1890 
1880 

1890 
1880 

1890 
1880 

1890 
1880 

1890 
1880 


Minnesota 1890 

I     1880 


Iowa 


1800 
1880 


Mi8Sonri(a) '  1890 

:  1880 

1 

Kansas 61890 

1880 

Utah 189C 

I  1880 

W«8hinfirt4>n M890 

1880 

Oregon ,  1800 

I  1880 

California 1890 

,  18«0 

Allother  wcstpm  states  (b) .  1890 


504 
651 

125 
163 

61 
95 

75 

85 

44 
51 

60 
53 

25 
15 

20 
37 

45 
109 


6 

14 
12 


$28,581,689 
15, 263,  576 


$1, 811, 829 


4. 820.  526 
2.  323. 34U 

5.431,065 
3, 413, 105 

4. 119. 495 
1,825,203 

1.691,461 
726,189 

4.  603. 613 
1,559.964 

815, 144 
203. 500 

896.  741 
555,700 

896. 020 
1,665.550 


314. 894 

379, 881 

234, 455 

119.060 

279,328 

70.  917 

53,069 

38,608 


Employes. 


22,451 
14,284 


Wages. 


Valne 

of 

products. 


I 


6 
10 

20 
14 

0 


141. 425 

612.  579 
402,000 


40,000 

1.350.585 
566,800 

3, 235, 263 
1, 840.  800 

109, 197 


29,301 


3,970 
2,839 

4.434 

2,784 

4,072 
2,337 

1,635 
1,397 

3.884 
1,146 

475 
263 

539 
505 

804 
1.350 


126 

344 
306 


■ I- 


29 

402 
216 

1,794 
986 

98 


$6.  374,  734 
3. 171, 147 

1, 130, 518 
511,923 

1,150.063 
662, 310 

1.315,335 
555,209 

430.996 
185,364 

952. 933 
285.566 

170, 703 
55.327 

181,640 
118, 252 

204.267 
235,107 


26,075 

121. 176 
70,208 


4,000 

175,313 

86,088 

516. 590 
375,718 

25,200 


$15,674,282 
11, 375.  8i:8 

3, 233,  787 
1, 780, 099 

3. 208. 276 
2,  587, 9&4 

2, 429, 564 
1, 937, 336 

1,110,018 
624.241 

2, 399. 217 
1, 096. 474 

398,  ."KM) 
190,867 

629,832 
437. 301 

452.068 
1, 105. 497 


107, 401 

189, 339 
150,698 


52, 000 

327,502 
227,486 

1,2.38.087 
1, 078.  534 

58.312 


$27,029,868 
18, 305, 722 


5. 437, 483 
3. 032, 669 

5.214.211 
4. 074, 576 

4, 666. 115 
2.  980. 116 

1.964.974 
928,766 

4. 100. 201 
1,827.275 

730. 458 
303, 378 

809, 918 
682. 812 

798, 736 
1.563,641 


212,  065 

392, 094 
287, 331 


70,000 

614, 932 
549,030 

2, 080.  215 
1,794,033 

130,531 


a  Missouri  is  elasse4l  as  a  weHtern  state  for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 

b  InchideM  .states  having  less  than  3  establishments  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed.  These  estauliMlmieiitH  are 
distributed  as  follows :  Colorado,  2;  Idaho,  1 ;  Kansas,  2;  Xebraska,  1 ;  South  Dakota,  2;  Washington,  1. 

The  foregoing  table  brings  out  in  strong  light  the  concentration  of  the  textile  interests  in  tlie  New  England 
and  middle  states,  where  were  produced  in  1890  8645,180,720,  or  89.37  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  textile  products 
in  the  United  States,  being  an  increase  of  30.61  per  cent  over  the  production  of  these  states  in  1880.  The  New 
England  states  alone  produced  50.64  per  cent  of  the  total  product  of  the  United  States,  an  increase  of  17.73  i^er 
cent  over  the  value  of  their  textile  products  in  1880.  The  middle  states  produced  38.73  per  cent  of  the  total 
product,  an  increase  of  52.40  per  cent  over  1880.  The  increase  in  the  textile  products  of  the  states  included  in 
the  sonthern  group  has  been  more  marked  than  in  those  included  in  the  western,  due  to  the  notable  increase  in 
cotton  manufacture.  The  southern  states  produced  textiles  to  the  value  of  $49,729,674  in  1890,  being  0.89  per  cent 
of  the  total  value  of  textile^,  an  increase  of  143.99  per  cent  over  the  value  of  their  production  in  1880.  Tiiis 
increase  is  almost  entirely  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  as  the  product  of  the  wool,  hosiery,  silk,  and  dyeing  and 
finishing  industries  in  the  south  reported  at  the  census  of  1890  amounted  only  to  $8,215,963. 

The  product  of  the  textile  industry  for  the  western  states,  as  reported  at  the  census  of  1890,  is  but  $27,029,868 
or  3.74  per  cent  of  the  total  product  of  the  ccmntry,  though  an  increase  of  47.66  per  cent  over  the  value  of  the  product 
of  the  western  states  in  1880.  This  increase  was  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  and  hosiery  and  knit  goods, 
the  product  of  other  textile  industries  in  the  western  states  having  a  total  value  of  $8,053,696  in  1890. 

The  state  of  Massachusetts  is  still  the  leading  textile  manufacturing  state  of  the  Union,  manufacturing  in  1890 
a  product  valued  at  $184,938,074,  of  which  $100,202,882  or  54.18  per  cent  was  the  value  of  cotton  goods.  The  value 
of  Massachusetts  textile  products  in  1890  was  25.62  per  cent  of  the  production  of  the  entire  country,  the  gain  during 
the  decade  being  20.88  per  cent. 

Pennsylvania  ranks  second  as  a  textile  producing  state,  manufacturing  goods  to  the  value  of  $132,367,499  in 
1890,  which  is  18.33  per  cent  of  the  total  product  of  the  country,  and  an  increase  of  49.41  per  cent  over  her  product 
of  1880. 

The  northern  state  which  shows  the  largest  percentage  of  increase  in  product  during  the  decade  is  New  Jersey, 
where  an  increase  of  65.79  per  cent  is  shown.  After  New  Jersey,  New  York  shows  the  largest  percentage  of 
increase,  53.35,  followed  by  Pennsylvania  with  49.41  and  Rhode  Island  with  30.40  per  cent. 


COMBINED  TEXTILES. 


Of  the  southern  group,  the  state  of  Georgia  ranks  first  in  total  value  of  product,  with  an  increase  of  84,03  per 
cent,  followed  by  North  Carolina  with  an  increase  of  231.80  per  cent,  South  Carolina  with  an  increase  of  235.70  per 
cent,  and  Kentucky  with  an  increase  of  124.03  i>er  cent.  As  previously  stated,  the  great  increase  in  this  section 
is  due  principally  to  the  development  of  the  cotton  industry  during  the  past  decade. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  states  in  which  any  single  branch  of  the  textile  industry  is  successful  are  those  in 
which  each  of  the  others  chiefly  flourish.  The  development  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  the  south  is  the  only 
conspicuous  exception  to  this  rule.  The  rule  may  be  tested  by  observing  that  the  limited  number  of  states  in 
which  the  silk  manufacture  has  a  large  development  are  states  in  which  the  cotton  and  wool  manufactures  are 
increasingly  and  successfully  carried  on.  Nevertheless  the  tendency  to  localization,  which  is  strong  in  each  textile 
industry,  has  resulted  in  making  four  cities  in  different  states  the  chief  localities  in  which  each  industry  is 
carried  on:  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  the  wool  manufacture;  Fall  River,  Mass.,  in  the  cotton  manufacture;  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  in  the  silk  manufacture,  and  Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  in  the  hosiery  and  knit  goods  manufacture. 

Table  3  presents  the  i)ercentages  of  increase  in  the  combined  industries,  as  shown  by  the  census  reports  of 
1880  and  1890.  The  more  thorough  method  employed  at  the  current  census  may  have  in  a  measure  affected  the 
increase  shown  in  some  of  the  items,  especially  thiit  of  capital. 

Tablk  8.— comparative  STATEMENT   AND    PERCENTAGE   OF    INCREASE    FOR   TEXTILE    INDUSTRIES:  1890  AND  1880. 


QRNERAL  HEADS. 


1890 


Number  of  ostabli»hment8 4, 114 

Capital  (a) '  $739,073,601 

MLscelbiQCoaH  cxpeuscs $43, 336, 736 

Average  number  of  employes ^  511 ,  897 

Total  Wiigea $172, 082, 609 

Cost  of  materials  used $421, 398, 190 

Value  of  products $721. 949, 262 


1880 

Peroontage 
of  increase. 

4,018 

2.39 

$412, 721, 49G 

79.29 

(5) 
(384, 251 

33.22 

$105,  050.  660 

G3.81 

$302,  709, 804 

39.21 

$532,  673, 488 

35.53 

a  Value  of  hired  property  is  not  included  in  the  capital  rei>orted  iu  1890,  l)ecause  it  was  not  included  in  the  report  of  1880. 
b  This  item  was  not  reported  at  the  census  of  1880. 

c  Includes  2,115  officers  and  clerks  engaged  in  cotton  ninnufacture  whose  salaries  were  nut  reiwrtecl.    Therefurv\  in  computing  the  percentage  of  increase  in 
wages,  the  amount,  $3,464,734.  paid  these  classes  in  the  cotton  industry  in  1890  is  not  included. 

In  the  value  of  their  products  the  wool  and  cotton  manufactures  rank  very  closely.  At  the  census  of  1890 
the  value  of  the  product  of  the  wool  manufiicture  is  shown  to  be  $337,768,624,  and  of  cotton  manufacture  as 
$267,981,724,  but  all  cotton  knit  goods  arid  hosiery  are  included  with  the  former,  as  well  as  cotton  goods 
manufactured  in  woolen  mills.  If  it  were  possible  to  make  an  exact  classification  of  the  products  along  the  line  of 
the  predominating  fiber,  we  should  find  the  value  of  the  products  of  these  two  industries  about  the  same.  Moreover, 
mixed  textiles,  so  called,  made  of  wool  and  cotton,  are  all  enumerated  with  the  wool  manufacture  in  accordance 
with  the  rule  which  classifies  them  with  the  products  of  the  fiber  predominating  in  value.  In  all  the  following 
comparisons  between  the  two  industries  the  statistics  of  hosiery  and  knit  goods  manufacture  are  omitted  from  the 
totals  of  wool  manufacture  for  the  reason  above  given. 

Up  to  1870  the  value  of  the  cotton  manufactures  greatly  exceedt^d  that  of  wool  manufactures,  as  sljown  by 
the  following  table  : 

Table  4.— COMPARATIVE  VALUE  OF  TEXTILE  PRODUCTS  FROM  1800  TO  1890.    , 


YKAR8. 


Wool. 


Cotton. 


Silk. 


1800. 
1810. 
1820. 
1830. 
1840. 
1850. 
18G0. 
1870. 
1880. 
1890. 


$4,413,068 

)4, 528, 166 

20.  G3G.  999 

48, 608. 779 

73, 454,  000 

190, 257, 262 

238, 085,  G86 

270, 527,  511 


$170. 000 

3,  240, 000 

25, 000, 000 

27, 000, 000 

40. 350, 453 

61. 869, 184 

115,681,774 

177, 489, 739 

192,000,110 

267.981,724 


$1.  809. 476 
6, 607, 771 
12, 210,  G62 
41, 033, 045 
87, 298, 454 


In  the  foregoing  table  the  estimates  of  the  special  agents  on  the  cotton  and  wool  manufactures,  for  the  value 
of  product  at  the  census  years  prior  to  1840,  are  used  in  the  absence  of  complete  official  data  for  those  years. 

The  reversal  of  relations  in  the  value  of  the  products  of  the  wool  and  cotton  manufactures  which  occurred 
between  1860  and  1870  was  the  direct  result  of  conditions  created  by  the  war,  as  the  cotton  famine,  the  demand 
for  woolen  goods  for  the  army,  and  the  large  development  of  the  domestic  wool  clip.  In  the  interval  since  1860 
the  fall  in  the  value  of  wool  has  been  much  greater  relatively  than  the  fall  in  the  value  of  cotton,  and  this  factor 
has  had  a  great  influence  in  bringing  the  relative  values  of  the  manufactured  product  nearer  together. 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


COMPARATIVE   CONSUMPTION   OF  FIBERS. 

The  relative  value  of  products  is  not  a  true  measure  of  the  consumption,  which  can  only  be  judged  by  the 
quantity  of  raw  material  used  in  the  mills.  The  volume  of  cotton  jn'oducts  entering  into  popular  consumption  is 
much  the  greater.  This  is  shown  by  the  following  comparative  table,  which  gives  the  annual  consumption  in 
quantities  of  raw  cotton  and  wool,  and  so  far  as  possible  for  silk  by  decades  for  fifty  years. 

Table  4.— COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  CONSUMPTION  OF  TEXTILE  FIBERS:  1840-1890. 


YF,AH.S. 


Wool. 


Cotton. 


1840. 
1850. 
•  1860. 
1870. 
1880. 
18tM). 


rounds. 


70, 862, 829 

05, 452. 159 

214, 373. 210 

287, 597, 334 

351,158,020 


.?(mnd8. 
126,000.000 
288, 558.  OCO 
422, 704, 975 
398,  308. 257 
750.  343, 981 
1, 117.  945,  776 


Silk. 


I'ovnds. 


462, 963 

684,488 

2,  690. 482 

6, 376,  881 


If  to  the  cotton  consumed  in  1890,  as  given  above,  we  add  the  75,428,805  pounds  of  cotton  consumed  by  the 
woolen  industry,  including  hosiery  and  knitting  mills,  and  to  the  wool  consumed  we  add  the  21,639,393  pounds  of 
wool  consumed  in  hosiery  and  knitting  mills,  we  have  a  total  of  1,193,374,041  pounds  of  cotton  used  by  domestic 
manufactures  in  the  census  year,  as  compared  with  a  total  of  372,797,413  pounds  of  wool,  or  3.20  pounds  of  cotton 
to  each  pound  of  wool.  A  large  quantity  of  hair  and  shoddy  is  consumed  in  wool  manufacture,  and  the  quantity 
of  wool  consumed  is  reported  ^' in  condition  purchased"  with  an  average  shrinkage  of  50  per  cent,  while  the  cotton 
consumed  shrinks  but  little  beyond  the  wastage. 

NUMBER   OF   ESTABLISH3IENTS. 

The  smallest  percentage  of  increase  shown  in  Table  3  is  in  the  number  of  establishments  reporting.  This 
column  strikingly  illustrates  the  tendency  apparent  in  the  textile  industries  toward  the  concentration  of  manufacture 
in  large  establishments.'  This  tendency  is  chiefly  between  1880  and  1890  in  the  wool  manufacture,  where  the 
number  of  establishments  reporting  in  1890  is  less  than  in  1880.  The  special  reasons  for  this  are  fully  set  forth 
in  the  report  on  wool  manufactures.  The  remaining  branches  of  the  textiles  each  show  a  substantial  increase  in 
the  number  of  establishments,  but  the  percentage  of  gain  is  much  smaller  in  this  particular  than  in  the  other 
items.  Neither  the  cotton  nor  the  silk  statistics  have  ever  been  complicated  by  statistics  of  the  household  industry 
in  the  manner  that  is  still  true  of  the  woolen  manufacture;  but  a  reference  to  Table  1  shows  that  the  number  of 
establishments  now  engaged  in  manufacturing  cotton  is  sinaller  than  in  1850-1800,  although  their  spindle  capacity 
is  now  nearly  four  times  as  great  as  in  1850.  The  number  of  silk  mills,  on  the  other  hand,  has  steadily  increased, 
except  for  the  decade  ending  in  1870. 

The  widest  contrasts  are  presented  by  the  organization  of  the  cotton  and  wool  industries.  The  cotton 
manufac^ture,  conducted  as  a  rule  under  the  corporate  method,  is  carried  on  in  large  mills,  comparatively  few  in 
number,  the  905  establishments  reported  at  1890  manufacturing  a  i)rodiict  nearly  equal  in  value  to  the  product  of 
the  1,093  wool  manufacturing  establishments.  There  are  comparatively  few  very  large  mills  engaged  in 
manufacturing  wool  fabrics. 

CAPITAL. 

The  figures  given  under  the  head  of  capital  must  be  used  with  caution,  as  the  method  of  reporting  this  item 
has  varied  with  every  census,  and  has  never  before  resulted  in  a  return  so  complete  and  comprehensive  as  that 
presented  for  1890.  With  this  caution,  we  present  a  table  showing  the  capital  in  each  of  the  textile  industries  for 
each  decade  since  1840. 

Table  6.— CAPITAL  IN  THE  TEXTILE  INDUSTKIES  FROM  1840  TO  1890. 


TEAB8. 


1840.... 
1850.... 
I860.... 
1870.... 
1880.... 
1890  (b) 


Wool. 


HoHiery  and 
knit  goods. 


Cotton. 


Silk. 


$15, 765. 124 
31,971,631 
38,  814,  422 
121.451.059 
143. 512, 278 
245, 886.  743 


(a) 

$544.  735 

4.  035.  510 

10. 931, 260 

15.  579, 591 

50,  607,  738 


$51, 102,  359 
74.  500,  931 
98,  585,  209 
140,  706.  291 
208, 280. 346 
354, 020,  843 


$078.  300 

2, 926, 1180 

6,231.130 

19, 125,  300 

51,007.537 


a  Not  separately  rei)orted 


b  Value  of  hired  property  ]»  not  included  in  the  capital  reported  in  1890,  because  it  was  not  included  in  the  reports  of  previous  census  years. 


COMBINED  TEXTILES.  9 

The  relationship  between  capital  and  the  valne  of  the  product  varies  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  the 
material  used.  The  silk  manufacture,  utilizing  the  most  costly  and  delicate  of  the  fibers,  produces  much  the 
largest  value  of  product  relatively  with  the  amount  of  capital,  and  after  silk  the  wool  manufacture.  The  product 
of  the  latter  is  valued  at  $24,040,768  in  excess  of  the  capital  utilized,  while  the  capital  in  the  cotton  manufacture 
is  $86,039,119  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  product.  This  general  relationship  between  capital  and  product  in 
each  of  the  textile  industries  has  existed  since  1850,  as  shown  by  Table  1,  although  the  given  amount  of  capital 
in  each  industry  produced  a  much  larger  product  relatively  in  the  earlier  decades  than  at  present. 

RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN   MATERIALS   AND   PRODUCT. 

The  relationship  between  the.cost  of  materials  and  the  value  of  the  product  exhibits  a  striking  uniformity  in 
all  the  textile  industries.  This  is  shown  by  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  cost  of  materials  in  $100  of 
l>roduct  for  1890  in  each  industry ; 

Table  7.— COST  OF  MATERIALS  USED  AND  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS. 


INDUSTRIES. 


COHt  of 

mateHaU 
used. 


Wool 

Hosiery  and  kuit  gootls 

Cotton 

Silk 


$167.  233. 987 

35.861,585 

154.  912. 979 

51, 004, 425 


Value  of 
products. 


I-- 


$270. 527,  511 

67, 241,  013 

267. 981. 724 

87,  298. 454 


Cost  of 

materials  in 

$100  of 

product. 


$61.82 
33.33 
57.81 
58.43 


COMPARISON   OF  EMPLOYES    AND   WAGES. 

Table  8  presents  the  average  number  of  employes  and  amount  of  wages  in  e^ch  branch  of  the  textile  industry, 
together  with  the  total  wages  and  the  average  annual  earnings  of  males,  females,  and  children,  for  each  class  in 
1890. 

Tahlk  8.— average  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYfiS,  TOTAL   WAGES,  AND  AVERAGE   ANNUAL   EARNINGS   FOR   THE  UNITED 

STATES:  1890. 


OFPICERg.  FIRM  MEMBERS.  AND  CLERKS. 


AGGREQATEH. 


MnlcH  above  16  years. 


Feniales  above  15  years. 


INDUSTRIES 


'  Average 
I  number. 


Combined  textiles 511, 897 

Wool ir»7, 92:; 

Hosier}-  and  knit  goods 61, 2(i()« 

Cotton 221. 585 

Silk '  50,  {11 3 


Average 
annual 
Total  wages,     earnings 
l»er  em- 
ploye*. 


Average 

numSv'*  i  Total  wages.  ]    eSJiTr^^s       iZ\T  1  Total  wages. 

per  eni- 
ploy^*. 


$175,547,343  $342.93 


9.7U9 


$11,724,072      ^1,207.55 


Dyeing  and  finii^bin;;; 


20,267 


58,  397,  470 
18. 203, 272 
69,  489,  272 
19, 680.  318 
9.717.011 


369.  78 
298.38  ' 
313.60 
386.55  I 
479.45  ' 


3.530 
1.520 
2,027 
1,396 
6:i6 


4,011,337 
1,641.230 
3. 427. 362 
1,852.235 
791.908 


1, 136.  36 
1,079.76 
1, 304. 67 
1,  326. 82 
1, 245. 14 


470 


122 
101 

82 

135 

30 


$206,678 

4G,  358 
43.923 
37, 372 
65,642 
13.383 


Average 
annual 

earnjnga 
per  em- 
ploye. 


$439.74 


379.98 
434.88 
455.76 
486.24 
44G.  10 


ALL  OTHER   EMPIXJY^S. 


Males  iibove  16  years. 


INDUSTRIES. 


I 


Average   «,  ,  j  ^j,^^ 
number,    ^oiai  wages. 


Combined  textiles '  216,345 

Wool 78.  550 

Hosiery  and  knit  good.s 14, 846 

Cotton 88,037 

Silk 17,602 

Dyeing  and  finishing !  10, 510 


$91,'038, 323 


33, 702.  231 
6,041.200 

33.  797,  517 
9,  349,  531 
8. 147.  844 


Females  ab<»ve  15  years. 


Average  , 

annual  i,   *,.-.-.„ -«  ■ 

earn ings  ^J^n  j  To^a»  ««g««- 

ploye.  I 


9420.  hO   243.58^   $66,644,785 


429. 05 
406. 92 


64.944 
40.  826 


380.44  !      106,607 


531. 16 
493.  51 


28,914 
2.298 


18.  883, 174 

10, 006, 070 

29,165.086 

7, 970. 065 

620,  390 


Average 
annual 

earnings 

per  era- 

ploy^'. 


$273.60 

290.  70 
245. 09 
273. 58 
275. 65 
269. 97 


Children. 


Average 
niimlwr. 


Total  wages. 


10, 777 
3,916 

23, 432 

2,866 

793 


Average 

annual 

earnings 

per  em 

ploy  6. 


41,784  I       $5,933,485 


$142.00 


1, 754,  37C 
530, 849 

3.061,935 
442,845 
143, 486 


162. 79 
135.  56 
130. 67 
154. 52 
180.94 
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The  amount  paid  in  ^ii^ages  to  all  classes  of  employes  in  the  combined  textile  industries  has  increased  6-').81  per 
cent  since  1880.  In  making  this  calculation  the  amount  paid  officers  and  clerks  in  cot'ton  mills  is  not  included  in 
the -total  amount  of  wagts  for  1890,  as  it  was  not  reported  at  the  census  of  1880.  The  largest  increase  occurred  in 
the  hosiery  and  knit  goods  industry  where  it  was  shown  to  be  172.53  per  cent.  Silk  follows,  with  an  increase  of 
115.16  per  cent;  then  cotton,  with  an  increase  of  57.05  per  cent;  dyeing  and  finishing,  with  an  increase  of  60.08  per 
cent,  and  finally  trool,  with  an  increase  of  43.63  per  cent.  The  increase  in  wages  and  average  annual  earnings  for 
each  employ^,  as  in  other  items,  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  change  in  the  form  of  inquiry  and  the  more  i)erfect 
enumeration  at  the  census  of  1890.  The  large  decrease  in  the  number  of  children  employed  also  has  considerable 
bearing  on  the  increase  in  the  average  annual  earnings. 

The  average  annual  earnings  for  all  classes  of  employes  differ  widely  in  the  several  industries.  For  the  division 
of  the  average  annual  earnings  between  men,  women,  and  children,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  average  is  affected 
by  the  relative  number  of  each  class  and  the  time  employed,  reference  is  made  to  the  tables  presenting  the  data 
in  detail  for  wool,  cotton,  and  silk  manufacture. 

The  (!Otton  manufacture  employs  the  largest  number  of  operatives,  but  the  wool  manufacture  employs  the 
largest  proportion  of  men.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  men,  women,  and  children,  and  their  relative 
proportion  in  each  industry  for  1880  and  1890: 

Table  9.— AVERAGE   NUMBER   OF  MALES,  FEMALES,  AND  CHILDREN  IN  EACH  INDUSTRY,  WITH  THE  PERCENTAGE 

THAT  EACH  IS  OF  THE  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYfiS:  1880  AND  1890. 


MALES  ABOVE  16  YEARS. 


FEMALES  ABOVE  15  VEAK8. 


INDUSTRIBS. 


1880 


1890 


1880 


1890 


CHILDREN, 


1880 


1890 


Average    Percent-  '  Average  i  Percent- 
numl^er.        age.      Ii  number. ,      age. 


Average 
Qunil>er. 


Combined  textiles 159, 382 

Wool 07.942 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 7, 517 

Cotton 6 1 ,  760 

Silk '.  9,375 

Pyeing  and  finisbing  textiles 12, 788 


41.48  I  i    226,  OU 


51.21 
26.02 
35.36 
29.92 
76.58 


82, 080 
16,366 
91,464 
18,098 
17. 146 


44.16  !      169,806 


Percent- 
age, 


Average 
number. 


44.19  ;     244.059 


Percent- 
age. 

'47.68 


51.98 
26.74 

41.28 
37. 31 
84.60 


49,107 
17,707 
84,558 
16,396 
2,038 


37.01 
61.30 
48.41 
52.32 
12.21 


I   65,066 

'i   40,927 

106.  G89 

I   29.049 

2.328 


I 


41.20 
66.86 
48.15 
57.06 
11.49 


Average 
number. 


55.063 

15, 623 
3,661 

28,341 
5,566 
1,872 


Percent- 
age. 

14.33 


11.78 
12.68 
16.23 
17.76 
11.21 


Average  I  Percent- 
number.  I       age. 


41,784 


8.16 


10,777  ! 

6.82 

3,916 ; 

6.40 

23,432 

10.57 

2.866 

5.63 

793, 

3.91 

It  is  evident  from  the  tables  here  presented  that  the  textile  industries  have  flourished  in  keeping  with  the 
general  prosi)erity  of  the  country.  The  natural  aptitude  of  our  people  fits  them  for  equal  success  in  any  of  these 
industries,  and  climatic  conditions  are,  on  the  whole,  as  favorable  here  as  elsewhere.  In  every  branch  of  textiles 
our  national  contributions  to  the  development  and  perfecting  of  the  special  machinery  employed  in  the  manufacture 
have  been  of  the  utmost  importance. 

The  manufacture  of  linen  has  never  been  largely  carried  on  in  the  United  States,  although  we  have  several 
large  mills  which  have  been  successfully  operated  for  many  years.  This  is  explained  by  the  inferior  character  of 
our  domestic  flax  as  compared  with  that  of  Belgium  and  Ireland,  by  the  excessive  amount  of  care  and  labor 
required  in  the  preparation  of  the  fiber  for  si)inniug,  and  by  the  comparatively  limited  market  for  linen  goods, 
which  diminishes  the  inducement  to  enter  into  competition  with  countries  where  the  manufacture  of  these  goods 
has  been  made  a  specialty  for  generations,  and  in  which  it  has  reached  a  high  degree  of  excellence. 

Contrasting  the  general  couditions  of  the  textile  industries  of  this  country  with  its  conditions  elsewhere,  one 
is  impressed  with  the  great  diversification  which  attends  it  here  and  with  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  it  adapts 
its  products  to  the  daily  needs  of  our  own  people.  Manufacturing  almost  wholly  for  domestic  consumi)tion,  the 
aim  in  all  lines  has  been  to  anticipate  and  meet  the  average  wants  of  the  home  community.  This  tendency  has 
resulted  in  the  development  of  the  manufacture  of  the  cheaper  and  coarser  fiibrics  of  all  fibers,  and  a  comparatively 
small  advance  in  the  higher  and  more  expensive  products.  There  are  notable  exceptions  to  this  rule  in  every 
branch,  particularly  carpets;  and  the  one  characteristic  of  the  progress  of  the  last  decade,  which  distinguishes  it 
beyond  the  limits  of  statistical  comparison  from  the  progress  of  any  previous  decade,  has  been  the  advance  made 
into  the  higher  forms  of  the  textile  arts.  This  advance  l.>as  occurred  in  all  branches,  and  is  dwelt  upon  in  detail  in 
the  special  reports  which  follow. 


WOOL  MANUFACTURE. 


HY  8.  N.    I>.  NORTH. 


The  Eleventh  Census  completes  the  statistical  record  of  the  first  century  of  woolen  manufacture  in  the 
United  States  by  the  factory  system,  as  now  understood  and  developed.  The  statistical  history  of  the  industry 
for  the  first  half  of  the  ceutury  is  meager  and  desultory.  For  the  fifty  years  last  past,  it  has  been  presented  by 
the  several  censuses  with  a  detail  which  makes  it  possible  to  accompany  the  present  rex>ort  with  a  comparative 
sunniiary  of  all  the  statistical  data  regarding  Americ^an  wool  manufacture  and  the  hosiery  and  knit  goods 
manufacture  which  have  appeared  in  the  federal  censuses  since  1840.  The  data  presented  in  census  records  prior 
to  1840  are  so  fragmentary  that  it  is  impossible  to  reduce  them  to  tabular  form  in  harmony  with  the  later 
statistics.  The  preparation  of  the  tables  for  the  fifty  years  they  cover  has  been  accompanied  by  many  difficulties, 
owing  to  the  different  methods  of  grouping  adopted  and  the  conflicting  character  of  the  figures  that  are  published. 
To  illustrate  these  difficulties,  it  may  be  stated  that  at  times  the  hosiery  and  knit  goods  manufacture  has  been 
counted  as  a  part  of  the  wool  manufacture,  and  at  other  times  it  has  been  separately  enumerated,  and  not 
subsequently  incorporated.  Carding  mills  are  partially  included  in  the  census  of  1870  and  subsequently,  but  not 
always  prior  to  that  date.  The  utmost  pains  have  been  taken  in  constructing  these  tables  to  bring  together  all  the 
figures  that  properly  belong  in  them.  The  figures  for  woolen  goods,  worsted  goods,  carpets,  felts,  wool  hat^,  and 
hosiery  and  knit  goods  are  combinetl,  whenever  obtainable.  Where  deficiencies  exist  which  can  not  be  supplied 
attention  is  called  to  them  in  the  footnotes  attached. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  compilation  of  the  scattered  returns  contained  in  previous  censuses  has  arisen  from  the 
failure  to  include  the  statistics  of  hosiery  and  knit  gooils  manufacture.  The  increasing  use  of  cotton  in  this  industry 
furnishes  a  reason  why  it  should  be  separately  treated,  as  in  this  table;  but  the  total  wool  consumption  can  only 
be  correctly  stated  by  including  these  stiitistics  with  those  of  the  other  branches  of  the  industry.  While  the 
quantity  of  cotton  consumed  in  this  industry  now  vastly  exceeds  that  of  wool,  yet  the  value  of  the  wool  remains  the 
greatest,  justifying  tlie  classification  of  the  census,  in  all  the  references  of  this  report,  therefore,  tbe  statistics  of 
hosiery  and  knit  goods  are  included. 

The  confusion  that  has  existed,  in  (M)usequence  of  the  failure  of  previous  census  reports  to  properly  group 
all  these  figures,  has  led  to  many  errors  in  attempts  to  measure  the  statistical  growth  of  the  American  wool 
manufacture  on  the  basis  of  census  figures,  errors  due  to  the  omission,  in  one  year  or  another,  of  one  or  another 
of  the  separate  groups  of  figures  essential  to  a  complete  comparison. 

The  rate  of  progress  for  the  decade  covered  by  the  Eleventh  Census  has  not  been  as  rapid  as  that  which 
marked  several  of  the  previous  decades  covered  by  Tables  1  and  2,  but  it  has  been  healthy  and  steady,  as  is 
shown  by  the  following  comparative  table: 


GENERAL  HEADS. 


18»0 


Numl>er  of  ^tabliBhinentft a2. 489 

Capital a$296.494,481 

MiscellaneotiH  expenseM $19. 249, 508 

Average  iiuiuber  «f  employes 219, 132 

Total  wages $76,660,742 

Cost  of  materials  used $203,095,572 

Value  of  products $337,768,524 


1880 

Percentage 
of 

, 

increase. 

2.689 

bl.U 

$150,091,860 

086.37 

(d) 

161, 567 

35.64    ' 

$47,389,087 

61.77    ' 

$104, 371, 551 

23.56 

$267,252,918 

26.39 

a'Sot  including  267  idle  eatabiishinents  rt^iMirting  invested  capital  amounting  to  $6,100,860.     Doen  not  include  the  value  of  " Hired  property." 

b  Decrease. 

c  The  great  increase  shown  in  the  amount  of  capital  employed  as  between  1890  and  1880  is  more  apparent  than  real,  and  in  largely  due  t4>  the  fact  that  the 
capital  returned  for  the  census  of  1880  <lid  not  take  cognizance  of  all  items  which  properly  go  to  make  up  "live  assets",  and  which,  it  is  believed,  are  for  the  first 
time  fully  included  in  the  census  of  1890. 

d  This  item  was  not  reported  at  the  census  of  1880. 

In  this  comparison  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  year  1879-1880,  in  which  the  prior  census  was 
taken,  was  a  year  of  unusual  and  at  times  even  speculative  activity  in  the  wool  manufacture,  and  it  is  commercially 
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recognized  as  the  most  prosperous  year  the  industry  has  encountered  since  the  war.  On  the  other  hand,  the  year 
1880-1800  was  a  comparatively  dull  year  in  the  wool  manufacture,  in  which  a  considerable  portion  of  the  machinery 
of  active  mills  was  idle  during  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  year. 

Another  fact  to  be  considered  in  making  the  comparison  is  the  large  reduction  in  the  market  value  of  the  goods 
covered  by  this  report.  Probably  no  previous  decade  w  itnessed  so  general  a  downward  movement  in  prices.  The 
value  of  products  now  given  indicates  a  much  greater  quantity  of  production  than  the  same  value  in  18S0or  in  any 
previous  year  would  have  signified.  Something  of  the  measure  of  this  decline  in  value  of  products  is  indicated  by 
the  fall  in  the  cost  of  raw  materials.     The  whole  subject  is  discussed  in  another  portion  (^f  this  report. 

No  statement  relating  to  mixed  textiles  will  be  made  in  the  reports  of  the  Eleventh  Census  similar  to  that 
embodied  in  Table  vii,  page  405,  volume  2,  of  the  Census  of  1880.  To  avoid  a  possible  misapprehension,  it  is 
necessary  to  state  that  a  careful  examination  of  the  original  data  from  which  these  statistics  of  '^ mixed  textiles'^ 
were  compiled  for  the  Tenth  Census,  shows  that  so  far  as  these  products  consisted  of  goods  comp<)sed  of  wool  and 
cotton,  with  wool  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  they  were  a  duplication  of  products  abeady  reported  and 
accounted  foi;  in  the  statistics  of  the  wool  manufacture  proper.  For  this  reason  no  cognizance  is  to  be  taken  of  the 
products  reported  as  "  mixed  textiles"  in  a  comparison  of  the  statistics  of  wool  manufacture  of  the  two  census  periods. 

CONNECTICUT. 

The  reported  value  of  the  products  of  the  wool  manufacture  of  the  state  of  Connecticut,  as  shown  in  Tables  1  and 
2,  is  less  by  $4,011,764  than  that  reported  in  1880,  notwithstanding  an  increase  in  the  machinery  capacity  of  the  state. 
The  8usi)icion  of  inaccuracy  excited  by  this  fact  led  the  special  agent  to  make  a  careful  comparison  of  his 
returns  with  those  received  by  the  Connecticut  state  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor.  The  comparison  showed  that 
the  returns  from  the  mills  reporting  to  the  state  bureau  were  substantially  the  same  as  those  made  to  the  Census 
Office,  thus  confirming  in  a  striking  manner  the  accuracy  of  both.  The  decrease  is  partly  due  to  the  substitution 
of  fur  for  wool  in  the  hat  manufacture,  thus  excluding  the  statistics  of  several  mills  from  this  report;  but  it  also 
extends  to  the  manufacture  of  woolen  and  worsted  goods.  An  examination  of  individual  returns  made  in  1880 
leads  the  special  agent  to  believe  that  the  value  of  the  products  of  Connecticut  was  exaggerated  ten  years  ago. 


MANXTFACTlTRINa   IN   PUBLIC    IN.STITUTIONS. 

Various  branches  of  the  wool  manufacture  are  carried  on  in  the  public,  ])enal,  and  eleemosynary  institutions 
of  9  states,  all  data  of  which  are  omitted  from  these  tables.  This  manufacture  consumed  76,300  pounds  of  wool  and 
210,000  pounds  of  cotton;  but  most  of  its  products  were  made  from  purchased  yarns,  and  consisted  of  hosiery  and 
other  knitted  goods  to  the  value  of  $403,137.  The  remaining  products  were  chiefly  flannels,  linseys,  and  cjotUm- 
warp  cloths.     The  other  details  regarding  this  phase  of  the  manufacture  are  contained  ii:  the  following  table: 

WOOL  MANUFACTURE— STATEMENT  OF  PUBLIC,  PENAL,  AND  ELEEMOSYNARY  INSTITUTIONS. 


STATi  S. 


Number 

of  institt]- 

tioii8. 


Total 


Erajjloyes.    !  Totiil  wageH. 


I    New  York  (a) 

Pennsylvania  (&)... 
All  other  states  (c) 


11 

3 

8 


1.419     I 


$88  279 


Cost  of 

mnterinlH 

used. 


$279.  800 


Value  of 
products. 


$462, 585 


601  : 

24.  697 

53,  708 

97.995  i 

432 

36.  000 

132. 181  . 

196,306 

38:j  1 

27.  r.22 

93.911 

168.284 

aInMitntionM  in  Now  York  :  lio.siery  and  knit  gootU,  3. 

b  Institutions  in  Pennsylvania  :  hosiery  and  knit  good*.  1;  carpets,  2. 

0  Includes  states  having  less  than  3  iuslitutions,  ko  that  the  operations  of  individual  in.stitutionN  may  not  be  disclosed.  These  institutions  arc  located  as 
follows:  Maryland.  1,  hosiery  and  knit  goods:  Minnesota,  1,  hosiery- and  knit  goods;  New  Hampshire.  1,  ho.siery  and  knit  goods;  Ohio  2,  hosiery  and  knit  goods; 
Texas.  1.  woolen  go<»ds;  Virginia.  1,  hosi 01*5'  and  knit  g«Kids:  Wisconsin,  1,  hosiery  and  knit  goods. 

METHODS   OF   THE   PRESENT    INVESTIGATION. 

In  tiie  preparation  ()f  the  schedules  for  this  inquiry  pains  were  taken  to  avoid,  so  far  as  possible,  any 
modifications  that  w^ould  prevent  accurate  comparisons  with  the  statistics  collected  in  1880.  The  schedule 
of  tiie  last  census  was  prepared  by  the  late  George  William  Bond,  of  Boston,  and  the  data  collected  were  compiled 
under  his  direction.  Mr.  Bond  was  recognized  as  the  leading  exi)ert  in  the  United  States  on  all  questions 
connected  with  wool  and  its  manufacture.  He  had  annually  compiled  since  1865  a  review  of  the  wool  markets  of 
the  country,  for  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade,  and  his  annual  wool  circulars  contained  the  accepted  data  regarding 
the  volume  and  movement  of  the  clip.  He  was  familiar  also  with  the  manufacture,  and  his  schedule,  the  first 
special  census  schedule  jjrepared  for  this  industry,  was  based  uprm  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of 
the  industry,  and  of  the  informatirm  likely  to  be  of  service  iu  connection  with  a  statistical  exhibit  of  its  condition 
and  progress.  The  present  special  agent  accei)ted  Mr.  Btmd's  schedule  after  correspondence  with  manufacturers, 
except  in  two  particulars.     It  was  evident  that  the  inquiry  of  1880  had  not  resulted  in  a  satisfactoiy  return  of  the 
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capital  invested,  aud  for  Mr.  Bond's  questions,  under  this  bead,  were  substituted  those  adopted  by  the  Census 
Office  for  uniform  use  upon  all  the  special  schedules  relating  to  manufactures.  In  the  classitication  of  i)roducts  a 
new  system  was  also  adopted.  In  these  two  particulars  no  comparison  of  returns  as  between  1880  and  1890  can 
be  safely  attempted.  In  other  respects  it  is  believed  that  the  comparison  is  exact  and  accurate.  At  the  same 
time  the  statistics  of  the  manufacture  are  now  presented  with  a  detail  and  closeness  of  analysis  exceeding  anything 
attempted  in  1880.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  wage  tables  and  in  the  assignment  of  values  to  the  diftereut 
varieties  of  manufactured  products. 

NUMBER   OF   ESTABLISHMENTS. 

The  total  number  of  establishments  for  which  returns  were  received  at  the  Eleventh  Census  was  2,770,  of 
which  number  267  were  not  in  operation  during  the  census  year,  and  14  were  conducted  by  public,  penal,  and 
eleemosynary  institutions.    The  number  of  establishments  reported  in  1880  was  2,689. 

The  number  of  establishments  affords  no  clew  to  the  growth  or  condition  of  the  industry  of  wool  manufacturing. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  all  censuses  of  the  industry  (except  that  of  1860)  the  custom  carding  mill  has  been 
counted  as  a  woolen  factory,  although  it  is  not,  in  the  modern  use  of  the  term,  a  factory,  and  it  ought  therefore  to 
be  excluded  from  the  stativStics  of  factory  manufacture.  The  present  census  has  made  such  an  elimination  possible 
hereafter  by  a  separate  return  of  the  statistics  of  custom  carding  mills. 

CUSTOM   CARDING   MILLS. 

These  mills  are  simply  neighborhood  industries,  similar  in  character  to  grist  mills  or  the  ginning  mills  of  the 
cotton  districts,  that  prepare  the  locality  wool  for  the  household  spinner  and  weaver.  Formerly  they  were 
scattered  in  great  numbers  all  over  the  country,  and  were  frequently  combined  with  fulling  mills,  whicli  linished 
the  home-spun  cloth  for  domestic  use.  Nearly  every  New  England  township  had  its  carding  and  fulling  mill, 
with  machinery  generally  moved  by  water  power.  The  trade  of  the  clothier  and  fuller  was  as  distinct  as  that 
of  the  hatter,  and  both  have  nearly  disappeared.  In  Vermont,  in  1810,  1,040,000  yardsof  cloths  and  flannels  were 
woven  in  private  families  and  dressed  in  these  mills.  In  1840  the  census  reported  the  existence  of  2,685  fulling 
mills,  which  included  the  woolen  mills  (aj,  and  it  is  probable  that  even  at  that  late  date  the  value  of  the  woolen 
goods  made  in  the  household,  with  the  assistance  of  these  auxiliary  mills,  exceeded  the  value  of  the  factory 
product.  In  1850  the  wool-carding  establishments,  exclusive  of  regular  woolen  factories,  were  returned  as  630  in 
number,  consuming  wool  to  the  value  of  $1,251,550  and  manufacturing  a  product  valued  at  81,739,476.  In  1860,  when 
the  census  was  more  closely  taken,  the  number  of  carding  mills  reported  was  712,  using  5,230,651  pounds  of  wool, 
of  a  value  of  $1,759,125,  which  were  converted  into  rolls  valued  at  $2,403,513.  The  geographical  location  of  these 
mills  show  how  strictly  they  were  the  pioneers  of  an  advancing  civilization.  Thej'  had  then  almost  disappeared 
from  the  New  England  states,  but  64  being  reported  there,  as  compared  with  99  in  the  middle  states,  217  in  the 
southern  states,  and  328  in  the  western  states,  with  four  establishments  only  in  the  Pacific  states.  The  average  value 
of  the  wool  carded  was  33J  cents  a  pound. 

No  data  appear  in  the  census  reports  of  1870  to  show  the  number  of  carding  mills  included  in  the  returns  for 
that  year.  The  census  of  1880  had  returns  for  570  carding  mills,  which  it  did  not  separately  report,  and  from  233 
other  mills,  each  of  which  used  less  than  5,000  pounds  of  wool  per  annum. 

With  the  growth  of  the  factory  manufacture  these  custom  carding  mills  are  disappearing  with  accelerating 
rapidity,  and  there  are  now  left  in  the  United  States  but  193  distinct  carding  mills  of  which  the  special  agent 
could  obtain  trace.  These  are  very  irregularl}^  locat^^d,  as  shown  in  Table  15,  where  a  distinct  statement  is  made 
for  them,  although  they  are  included  as  woolen  mills  in  all  preceding  tables. 

Tliese  193  carding  mills  employed  but  416  persons,  all  told,  to  whom  were  paid  861,618  in  wages;  they 
consumed  but  874,253  pounds  of  scoured  wool,  which  was  chiefly  converted  into  rolls  for  household  use,  and  was 
worth  $476,278  in  that  form.  The  very  low  average  earnings  indicated  by  the  above  figures  was  due  iirimarily  to  the 
fact  that  most  of  these  mills  were  in  operation  for  portions  of  the  census  year  only.  Such  wage  statistics  obviously 
have  no  proi>er  place  in  the  general  statistics  of  the  wool  manufacture. 

There  were  in  addition  a  number  of  returns  received  upon  the  general  manufacturing  schedule  from  mills 
which  ran  a  carding  engine  for  a  few  months  in  the  year  in  connection  with  the  grist  mill  or  sawmill,  which 
comprised  the  chief  business  of  the  establishment.  No  effort  was  made  to  include  any  portion  of  these  returns  in 
the  statistics  of  wool  manufacture  herewith  presented,  and  the  actual  consumption  of  wool  in  carding  mills  is 
therefore  in  excess  of  the  quantity  stated. 

The  census  of  1860  showed  the  employment  of  1,276  persons  in  carding  mills  whose  earnings  aggregated 
8286,267,  a  much  larger  annual  average  than  that  shown  in  the  statistics  for  1890.  This  difference  in  the  earnings 
as  between  the  two  periods  is  the  most  striking  evidence  of  the  decadence  of  the  custom  carding  mills  as  a  feature 
in  the  industrial  condition  of  the  country.  While  earnings  in  every  other  branch  of  mooI  manufacturing  have 
gretitly  advanced  they  have  here  gi^atly  fallen  oft*. 


a  See  Census  of  Manufacturers,  I860,  p,  xlviii. 
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It  wa8  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  satisfactory  returns  for  these  carding  mills.  In  a  majority  of  cases 
the  proprietors  reported  that  they  did  their  own  work,  often  with  the  assistance  of  members  of  their  own  families, 
to  whom  they  paid  no  wages.  In  many  cases,  also,  they  declined  to  put  a  value  ujwn  their  product,  for  the  reason 
that  they  carded  the  wool  of  their  customers  into  rolls,  never  owning  the  wool  themselves,  but  charging  so  much 
per  pound  for  their  labor.  In  other  instances  they  received  their  pay  in  produce.  Tlie  wool  thus  carded  entered 
almost  invariably  into  household  manufacture,  which  still  exists  to  a  considerable  extent,  particularly  in  the 
states  of  Maine,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota. 

The  inclusion  of  these  small  carding  mills  in  the  number  of  establishments  rei)orting  has  deprived  that 
column  of  any  value  as  a  test  of  growth.  Thus  the  total  number  of  establishments  reporting  in  the  several  censuses, 
was  as  follows: 

1840 1,420   1870 3,456 

1850 1,760  ,  1880 2,mJ 

1860 fll.673   1890 2,770 

The  number  of  actual  mills  in  existence  in  1890  was  much  larger  than  at  any  previous  census,  if  these  local 
industries  are  excluded. 

It  must  also  be  considered  that  the  "number  of  establisliments"  does  not  exactly  represent  the  number  of 
mills,  for  the  reason  that  two  and  sometimes  three  mills,  formerly  reported  separately,  are  frequently  consolidated 
and  operated  under  one  management,  from  which  but  a  single  report  is  received. 

SIZE   OF   WOOLEN   MILLS. 

The  tendency  of  the  industry  is  in  the  direction  of  larmier  mills.  The  majority  of  the  establishments  in  the 
earlier  days  of  the  industry  Avere  one  and  two  set  mills,  and  this  continues  to  be  the  case  in  the  southern  and 
western  states.  But  in  the  eastei'u  states  the  larger  mills  now  greatly  predominate,  as  is  shown  by  the  following 
table,  which  groups  the  woolen  mills  of  the  sevei'al  geographical  divisions  according  to  their  machinery  capacity: 

ni:mber  of  mills  of  each  class. 


OEOGKAPIIICAL  DIVISIONS. 


Total 

Now^  Englaucl  Htatcs : 

Wooleu  ralllB 

Hosiery  and  knitting  niiUs 

Middle  Htat«s : 

Wooleu  roillrt 

Hosiery  and  knitting  inillH 

Southern  at-atea : 

Woolen  milU 

Hosiery  aud  knitting  mills  — 

Western  and  Pacific  stat^fH : 

Wooleu  iiiills 

HiMiery  and  knitting  mills 


Total. 

1 

set. 

2 

3 

set. 

4 

set. 

5 
set. 

6 
.set. 

7 

Sl*t. 

8 

Sft. 

9 

set. 

10  to  15 
Ret. 

15  U»  20 
set. 

20  set 
and  over. 

Canliug 
mills. 

1,65(5 

364 

246 

157 

13;i 

79 

100 

(XJ 

29 

127 

47 

60 

193 

501 

47 

49 

44 

53 

34 

39 

26 

33 

16 

72 

26 

37 

28 

59 

H 

9 

t 

0 

5 

0 

5 

5 

1 

6 

1 

•.••«•••• 

460 

• 

1 

1   120 

1 
1    •« 

yj 

34 

I 

22 

34 

0 

17 

0 

25 

17 

18 

36 

108 

1    3 

11 

l.i 

16 

7 

13 

14 

3 

0 

15 

3 

2 



197 

1  • 
i 

57 

::8 

10 

8 

•» 

I 

1 

5 

1 

75 

o 

1 

1 

1 

:iOi 

12:{ 

56 

24 

12 

8 

1 

4 

7 

1 

4 

1 



1 

54 

19 

6 

4 

4 

4 

1 

1 

GEOGRAPHICAL    LOCATION    OF    THE    INDUSTRY. 

The  American  wool  manufacture,  during  the  period  in  which  the  household  branch  of  it  predominated,  was 
scattered  over  wide  sections  of  the  country  and  into  remote  and  inaccessible  districts.  This  was  naturally  the 
case  at  a  time  when  so  large  a  proportioii  of  the  population  literally  made  their  own  clothing,  from  the  growing  of 
the  raw  material  to  the  weaving  of  the  goods.  Two  caiuses  tended  to  make  the  custom  carding  mill  the  genesis  of 
the  modern  factory,  and  the  wool  manufacture  of  to-day  is  an  evolution  from  the  household  industry  to  a  degree 
and  in  a  sense  unknown  in  any  other  textile  manufacture.  These  causes  were  the  necessity  of  locating 
upon  a  stream  for  water  power  and  the  advantage  of  being  near  the  supply  of  the  raw  material.  The  custom 
carding  mill  found  its  patronage  in  districts  where  the  flocks  abounded.  As  it  developed  into  the  primitive 
woolen  factory,  it  was  still  a  great  advantage  to  be  near  the  sheep,  for  transportation  was  difficult  and  costly.  In 
the  case  of  the  early  mill  at  Oriskany  (New  York),  a  large  Hock  of  merino  sheep  imported,  owned,  and  cared 
for  by  the  mill  owners,  was  one  of  the  adjuncts  of  the  manufacture.  As  the  flocks  spread  in  the  new  states,  the 
mills  were  planted  in  their  midst,  and  not  clustered  in  a  few  centers,  as  in  Europe. 


a  Exclnsivc  of  canling  niillH. 
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This  diffasion  of  the  industry  over  wide  areas  is  brought  out  strongly  in  the  earlier  censuses,  and  its  modern 
tendency  to  gradual  concentration  is  a  most  important  deduction  to  be  drawn  from  the  present  census.  Ohio,  in 
1870,  tlien  our  largest  wool-  growing  state,  reported  230  woolen  mills,  with  334  sets  of  machinery,  distributed 
throughout  the  state.  In  1890  the  number  of  mills  in  Ohio  had  fallen  to  113  and  their  machinery  capacity  to  112 
sets.  These  Ohio  mills  were  brought  into  existence  by  the  proximity  of  the  raw  material,  and  they  formerly  used 
only  the  wool  grown  in  their  immediate  neighborhood.  What  was  true  of  Ohio  was  true  also  of  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  and  other  western  states  which  were  prominent  tiiirty  and  forty  years  ago  as 
producers  of  the  raw  material  of  this  manufacture. 

it  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  wool  industry  here  and  everywhere  that  its  original  characteristics  were  largely 
determined  by  the  quality  of  the  domestic  wool  supply.  Thus,  Turkey,  growing  nothing  but  carpet  wools,  has 
manufactured  few  cloths,  but  her  rugs  and  Smyrna  carpets  have  found  their  way  to  all  the  markets  of  the  world; 
England,  where  the  long  combing  wool  sheep  was  early  developed,  invented  the  countless  dress  fabrics  for  common 
consumption  made  from  this  fiber,  and  England's  historic  supremacy  in  the  wool  manufacture  is  due  primarily 
to  the  superiority  of  her  domestic  wool  clip;  Germany,  having  produced  the  electoral  fine  wooled  sheep,  brought 
the  manufacture  of  light  and  fine  broadcloths  to  a  perfection  which  was  for  a  long  period  unrivaled  elsewhere; 
France  established  her  reputation  for  the  finest  all-wool  goods,  sucli  as  cashmeres,  serges,  and  <'ountless 
novelties  of  like  character,  as  the  result  of  her  success  in  breeding  the  merino  combing  wools.  So  the  United 
States,  where  originally  the  domestic  wool  supply  consisted  chiefly  of  the  fleece  of  the  Spanish  merino,  confined 
her  manufacture  for  years  chiefly  to  the  strong,  staple,  plain  fabrics  for  which  this  material  is  so  well  adapted. 

The  following  table  illustrates  statistically  the  gradual  geographical  evolution  of  the  industry  and  its  modem 
tendency  to  localization.  It  shows  the  percentage  of  the  total  wool  carding  machinery  of  the  country  located  in 
each  of  the  chief  manufacturing  states  at  the  several  census  periods  since  1870:  • 

WOOL  CARDING  MACHINERY.  BY  STATES,  1890,  1880,  AND  1870. 


1H90 


INKO 


1870 


STATEb. 


Number 
of  cardp 

(acts). 


Total H.  198 

Masftacliusetts 1,  837 

Pennaylvania '  1. 299 

New  York 1 .  403 

Rhode  Island 572 

Cozineoticut ;  646 

New  Hanipshin* ,  492 

Maine i  387 

New  Jersej- '  235 

Vermont j  157 

Ohio I  112 

Indiania 153 

Illinois 71 

In  above  twelve  Ktates 7. 364 

All  other  ntates 834 


Per  tent 
of  total. 


100.00 

22.41 
15. 84 
17.11 
6.Q8 
7.88 
6.00 
4.72 
2.87 
1.91 
1.37 
1.87 
0.87 

89.83 
10.17 


Number 

of  cards 

(.sets). 


7.581 


1.660 
1.155 
1.150 
495 
622 
385 
274 
184 
167 
182 
160 
109 

6.  543 
U038 


Per  lent 
of  total. 


100.  (K) 

21.90 
15.24 
15.17 
6.53 
8.20 
5.08 
3.61 
2.43 
2.20 
2.40 
2.11 
1.44 

86.31 
13.69 


Number  ! 

of  cards  ' 

(Hets).    I 


9. 224 

1,512 
1,468 
1,170 
490 
752 
418 
335 
111 
200 
334 
:U6 
251 

7,387 
1,837 


Per  cent 
of  total. 


100.00 


16.39 
15.92 
12. 69 
5.31 
8.15 
4.5:) 
3  6:] 
1.20 
2.17 
3.62 
3.75 
2.72 

80.08 
19.92 


If  tbis  table  could  be  carried  back  of  1870  it  would  demonstrate  even  more  strikingly  the  tendency  to* 
concentration  exhibited  during  the  last  twenty  years.  In  the  woolen  manufacture  the  New  England  states- 
possessed  in  1870,  40.18  per  cent  of  our  machinery  capacity;  in  1880,  47.52  per  cent,  and.  in  1890,  49.90  i>er  cent. 
Three  middle  states,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey,  possessed  in  1870,  29.81  per  cent;  in  1880,  32.84 
per  cent,  and  in  1890,  35.82  per  cent.  All  the  remaining  states  in  the  union,  which  contained  30.01  per  cent  of  our 
woolen  machinery  in  1870,  contained  but  19.64  per  cent  in  1880,  and  but  14.28  per  cent  in  1890.  The  eight  leading^ 
states,  as  shown  above,  contained  67.82  i>er  cent  of  this  machinery  in  1870  and  83.81  per  cent  in  1890.  The  enormous 
growth  for  the  three  census  periods  has  thus  been  confined  to  these  eight  states,  while  in  the  remaining  states  there 
has  been  an  actual  loss  of  55.29  per  cent  in  machinery  capacity. 
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To  properly  estimate  the  momentum  of  this  gravitation,  the  worsted  industry  must  be  included,  and  this 
branch  of  the  manufacture  is  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  eight  states  above  mentioned,  as  shown  by  the  following 
table: 


STATES. 


Total 

Massac  liu^etts 

Pennsylvania 

New  York 

Khofle  Island 

Connecticut , 

New  Hampshire i 

Maine 

New  Jersey 

In  above  eight  stat«s 

All  othtT  slates 


1890 

;       IS 

Nnmber 
of  combs. 

518 

1 

\  Per  cent  i 
(  of  total.  1 

i 

18 

Number 
of  combs. 

261 

70 

Number 
of  combs. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

100.00 
30.99 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

85') 

100.00 

100.00 

265 

'          190 

,      36. 68 

172 

65.90 

101 

22.  34 

124 

1 

>      ^.  94 

20 

11.11 

88 

10.29 

1            80 

1       15. 44 

1 

0.38 

195 

22.81 

1            70 

13. 51 

1 

2.68 

34 

3.98 

21 

4.06 

34 

13.03 

29 

3.39 

21 

'        4.05 

12 

4.60 

5 

0.59 
3.39 

97.78 

' 

■  ■■■■■  ■•■• 

'29 

9 

i         1.74 
99. 42 

6 
261 

2.30 

836 

515 

100.00 

10 

2.22 

3 

0.58 

These  eight  states  therefore  may  be  regarded  a^  the  future  seat  of  the  woolen  and  worsted  manufacture  of  the 
United  States.    They  are  the  same  states  in  which  the  cotton,  silk,  and  allied  industries  predominate. 

This  tendency  may  be  illustrated  in  another  way.  The  three  cities  of  Philadelphia,  Jjawrence,  and  Lowell 
consumed,  in  1890,  83,587,042  pounds  of  wool,  as  follows; 

POUNDS. 

Total 83,.">87,642 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 52,  739, 329 

Lawrence,  Massachusetts 13, 943, 944 

Lowell,  Massachusetts : 16,904,369 

The  wool  consumption  of  these  three  cities  was  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  wool  consumed  in  all  the  states  of  the 
Union  combined,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  six  states  of  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  and  ^NTew  Hampshue.  These  six  states,  with  the  addition  of  Maine  and  New  Jersey,  consumed  in  their 
manufactures  327,050,412  pounds  of  wool,  while  all  the  remaining  states  in  the  Union  consumed  but  4o, 747,001 
poUiids. 

RANK    OF   THE    STATES   IN   WOOL  MANUFACTURE. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  century  until  1880  the  state  of  Massachusetts  held  undisputed  supremacy  as  the 
chief  wool  manul'acturiiig  state  of  the  Union.  The  status  of  the  industry  in  Massachusetts,  as  shown  by  the  state 
census,  has  been  as  follows  in  the  years  named: 


CLAfts^iff-iCATiON.                               1h45                 1855                 1865  1875 

Nnmber  of  establishments 178                     146    '                 266  242 

Capital $5,604,002     i    $7,305,500     i    $0,477,276  j  $16,600,437 

Value  of  stock  lifted ] |  $22,746,593  j  $21,471,327 

Persons  employed 7.372    .            10.090                18, 965  i            19.193 

Wages  paid , [ $5  542, 015 

Value  of  jroods  made $8. 877.  478       !?512, 105, 512    ,  $31.  S-'jO,  081  .$36, 469. 626 


1885 

189 

$29, 995, 66& 

$19, 422, 953 

18.  970 

$5,688,981 

$31,748,278 


In  1880  the  value  of  the  i)roducts  of  Massachusetts  woolen  mills  was  surpassed  by  the  value  of  Pennsylvania 
products,  although  Massachusetts  continued  to  lead  Pennsylvania  in  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the 
industry,  and  in  the  quantity  of  wool  consumed,  while  Pennsylvania  exceeded  Massachusetts  in  the  number  of 
employ«^s  and  in  the  amount  of  wages  paid.  The  value  of  Massachusetts  luoducts  in  1890  was  872,681,408,  and 
the  value  of  Pennsylvania  products  889,337,419.  In  the  manufacture  of  woolen  and  worsted  goods  proper 
Massachusetts  may  still  claim  the  first  rank,  basing  that  claim  upon  the  fact  that  her  mills  consumed  in  that  year 
99,569,455  pounds  of  wool,  as  compared  with  70,041,261  pounds  consumed  in  Pennsylvania.  Excei>t  in  the  matter 
of  capital  invested,  Pennsylvania  now  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  in  all  other  particulars. 

The  state  of  Xew  York  retains  the  third  rank  among  the  states,  due  in  1800  as  in  1880  to  the  great  production 
of  hosiery  and  kiiit  goods,  which  comprised  8-4,776,582,  in  a  total  production  valued  at  853,340,151. 

Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  have  changed  places  during  the  decade,  the  former  state  falling  from  the 
fourth  to  the  fifth  position,  and  the  latter  advancing  from  fifth- to  fourth.  The  actual  decrease  in  the  value  of  the 
products  of  the  state  of  Connecticut  has  been  commented  ui)on  elsewhere;  but  apait  from  this  apparent  decrease 
in  Connecticut,  the  advance  in  Khode  Island  has  been  phenomenal,  the  percentage  of  increase  amounting  to  60.57 
per  cent. 
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l^ew  Hampshire  occupies  the  sixth  rank  among  the  states,  which  was  also  hers  in  1880.  !New  Jersey  passes 
ftt)m  the  eighth  to  the  seventh  position,  changing  places  with  Maine.  Ohio  holds  the  ninth  rank,  closely 
pressed  by  Indiana  and  Vermont,  and  the  twelfth  state  is  Wisconsin,  which  has  outstripped  half  a  dozen  states 
which  were  her  superiors  at  the  census  of  1880. 

Among  the  cities,  Philadelphia  now,  as  heretofore,  occupies  the  first  rank  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  and 
worsted  goods.  The  rank  of  the  different  cities  in  wool  manufacturing,  as  determined  by  the  value  of  their 
products  in  1880  and  1890,  was  as  follows: 


CTTIES. 


Total 


'  Pbiladelpbia,  PennsylvaDia. . . 

Lawrence,  Masftacbusetts 

Providence,  Ehode  Island 

Lowell,  Maasacliusetti} 

New  York,  Xew  York 

Manchester,  New  Hampshire. 

Camden.  New  Jersey 

Chester,  Pennsylvania 


RANE. 


1880       1890 


Value  of 
products,  1890. 


$121,438,937 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

(o) 
(a) 


1 

3 
o 

4 
5 
6 
7 

8 


73,  713, 856 
10,431.192 
18,237,531 
7, 037. 174 
4, 377, 337 
2.963,550 
2,507.031 
2, 166, 266 


a  A^ot  reported  seimrately  in  1880. 

These  eight  cities  manufactured  in  1890  35.95  per  cent  of  the  total  product  of  the  injjustry. 

The  drifting  of  the  manufacture  into  this  comparatively  limited  area,  and  its  consequent  disapi)earance  in 
other  sections,  is  in  no  sense  a  sign  of  decadence,  but  is  the  evidence  of  the  gradual  response  of  this  industry  to 
the  new  conditions  to  which  the  development  of  the  factory  system  has  given  rise  in  other  industries.  The  wool 
manufacture,  being  in  a  sense  the  inoneer  of  all  the  textile  industries,  and  more  extensively  pursued  as  a  household 
art  than  any  other  which  has  yielded  to  the  methods  of  the  factory  system,  has  in  the  nature  of  things  been  the 
last  to  resist  the  full  application  of  those  methods.  It  still  retains  characteristics  of  the  household  industry  which 
have  never  been  found  at  all  either  in  the  cotton  or  the  silk  manufacture  as  they  are  conducted  in  the  United 
States. 

Home-grown  wool,  as  a  rule,  now  seeks  certain  general  markets,  to  be  thence  distributed  to  the  mills  contiguous 
to  them.  The  distribution  of  the  products,  no  longer  made  as  formerly  through  local  agencies,  is  now  effected  by 
a  highly  organized  system  of  commission  houses  and  selling  agencies,  most  advanta,geously  located  in  the  large 
mercantile  centers.  Other  advantages  arisirg  from  this  concentration  increase  in  importance  as  the  industry 
becomes  more  highly  organized.  One  of  them  is  the  advantage  in  the  labor  market.  The  skilled  operatives 
required  in  the  wool  manufacture  are  more  easily  obtained  in  the  localities  where  there  is  the  most  work  to  be 
found.  Hence  practical  men  say  that  the  best  place  to  plant  a  new  woolen  mill  is  by  the  side  of  those  which  have 
been  long  established;  and  hence  the  towns  and  lo<ralities  in  the  New  England  and  middle  states,  which  have 
become,  either  through  accident  or  by  reason  of  superior  water,  or  water  power,  the  centers  of  this  industry,  are 
likely  to  retain  it  and  to  show  its  largest  future  development.  The  possessioji  of  exceptional  water  power  privileges 
made  Lawrence  and  Lowell  natural  textile  centers,  and  the  water  power  of  the  Blackstone  river  was  the  original 
reason  why  Ehode  Island  is  now  so  thickly  studded  with  woolen  and  cotton  mills.  It  will  generally  be  found  that 
superior  water  power  is  present  at  any  point  where  the  textile  industries  show  a  tendency  to  localize,  although 
Philadelphia  offers  a  marked  exception  to  this  rule,  an  exception  explainable  on  the  ground  that  the  water  of  the 
Schuylkill  river  is  especially  fitted  for  the  processes  of  the  wool  manufacture,  while  the  development  of  steam  has 
rendered  water  i)ower  less  essential  to  succcessful  manufacture  than  in  the  early  days  of  the  industry. 

Some  effort  has  been  made  to  attribute  the  localization  of  the  wool  manufacture  to  climatic  conditions.  Mr. 
Henry  Mitchell,  a  Bradford  (England)  manufacturer,  testified  before  a  Royal  Commission  in  1885  that  the  matter 
of  climate  has  much  to  do  with  the  successiiil  wool  manufacture,  particularly  of  worsted  yams,  and  on  this  point 
he  said: 

1  do  not  think  the  Americans  will  ever  be  able  to  make  yarns  so  good  as  we  can  in  this  country.  The  climate  of  the  United  States 
is  ^ery  unfavorable  for  the  spinning  of  worsted  yarns.  The  very  great  changes  that  take  place,  the  intense  heat  in  summer  and  the 
intense  cold  in  winter,  are  very  unfavorable  to  the  spinning  of  our  yams.  A  moist  cUmate  is  more  suitable  for  them.  This  does  not 
apply  to  the  same  extent  to  Germany.  I  think  it  likely  that  Germany  in  time  will  be  able  to  supply  their  own  manufacturers  with 
those  yams. 

While  there  is  much  truth  in  what  Mr.  Mitchell  says  about  the  influence  of  a  moist  atmosphere  in  spinning 
worsted  yarns,  it  is  also  true  that  modern  mechanical  devices  for  moistening  the  atmosphere  and  regulating  the 
temperature  of  spinning  rooms  have  rendered  the  question  of  outside  temperature  and  humidity  one  of  little 
importance. 
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SPECIALIZATION   OF   THE   INDUSTRY. 

Another  advantage  growing  out  of  the  concentration  of  the  industry  is  due  to  the  differentiation  or  subdivision 
of  the  manufacture,  which  has  long  marked  it  in  Great  Britain,  and  is  gradually  finding  its  way  into  the  conduct  of 
the  industry  in  the  United  States.  All  the  processes  of  manufacture  were  uniformly  conducted  under  one  roof 
in  the  primitive  woolen  mill  of  America,  a  method  of  manufacture  necessitated  by  its  widely  scattered  location. 
To-day  it  is  common  to  find  mills  devoted  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  yarns  for  sale.  Other  mills,  while 
making  some  iK)rtion  of  their  own  yams,  weave  largely  in  excess  of  their  yarn  production,  and  still  other  mills 
simply  dye  and  finish  the  goods  sent  them  by  weaving  establishments. 

This  specialization  has  already  produced  results,  as  applied  in  this  country,  similar  to  those  which  M.  Alcan 
attributed  to  it  in  France:  "it  facilitates  the  labor,  concentrates  the  aptitudes,  regulates  the  production,  and 
contributes  to  ameliorate  the  results  and  the  economic  conditions.  Specialization  renders  the  industry  accessible 
to  all,  to  moderate  fortunes  as  well  as  large  capital ".  By  reason  of  the  separate  establishment  of  yarn  mills, 
equipped  to  sui3ply  on  quick  notice  all  counts  and  varieties  of  worsted  yarns,  many  woolen  mills  were  enabled  to 
turn  their  product  at  once  into  worsteds  in  response  to  a  sudden  change  in  popular  taste  without  the  necessity 
of  radically  altering  their  machinery  equipment. 

As  this  tendency  to  specialization  becomes  more  marked  in  this  country,  and  the  conditions  surrounding  the 
manufacture  approximate  more  closely  those  existing  in  England  and  on  the  continent,  we  may  expect  the 
industry  to  become  more  diffused,  with  an  increase  in  the  number  of  estabUshments  of  small  capital,  by  reason  of 
the  smaller  investment  required  for  machinery. 

The  rapidity  with  which  this  specialization  has  advanced  during  the  last  decade  is  shown  by  the  statistics  of 
yarns  made  for  sale.  The  quantity  of  worsted  yarns  so  made  in  1880  was  13,022,219  pounds,  and  in  1890  it  had 
risen  to  29,376,182  pounds.  There  was  a  smaller  increase  in  the  quantity  of  woolen  yarn  made  for  sale,  the 
quantity  in  1880  being  28,581,950  pounds,  and  in  1890  35,415,360  pounds. 

It  is  this  differentiation  of  the  manufacture  which  has  made  Philadelphia  the  chief  textile  center  of  the  United 
States,  producing  in  the  census  year,  1890,  21.82  per  cent  of  the  entire  wool  manufacture  of  the  country,  and 
fast  placing  the  manufacture  there  upon  a  footing  like  that  which  prevails  in  Bradford,  England,  where  the 
scouring  of  the  wool  is  done  by  one  establishment,  the  carding  and  combing  by  another,  the  spinning  by  another, 
the  weaving  by  another,  the  dyeing  and  finishing  by  still  others,  while  the  packing  of  the  goods  for  the  market 
often  constitutes  still  another  distinct  subdivision  of  the  business.  This  minute  subdivision  of  the  industry  is 
largely  the  outgrowth  of  conditions  rather  than  a  tendency  evolved  from  experience;  but  it  maybe  saidto.be 
definitely  determined  that  the  best  results  are  attained  by  it.  Under  this  system  a  community  like  Bradford  is 
a  great  beehive  of  interdependent  industries,  the  separate  stages  of  the  manufacture  being  carried  on  in  separate 
establishments.  The  whole  energy  of  the  management  in  each  branch  is  devoted  to  securing  the  best  results  in 
that  i)articular  branch  under  the  most  economical  conditions. 

PECULIAR   DIFFICULTIES   AND   VICISSITUDES   OF   THE   INDUSTRY. 

It  is  the  commonly  accepted  belief,  for  which  there  is  ample  explanation,  that  the  wool  manufacture  is  the 
most  hazardous  and  precarious  of  all  lines  of  manufacture.  Chief  among  the  reasons  for  this  is  its  dependence 
upon  the  changes  of  fashion.  In  the  cotton  manufacture  the  whole  product  of  a  mill  will  frequently  consist  of  a 
single  fabric.  Samuel  Batchelder,  in  his  ^^^oteson  the  Introduction  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture"  (1863),  states  that 
"thousands  of  looms  are  employed  making  drillings  of  precisely  the  same  description,  with  the  same  number  of 
threads  both  in  the  w^arp  and  filling,  of  the  same  average  weight,  with  yam  of  the  same  fineness,  and  without  the 
least  variation  in  any  particular,  as  were  first  invented  and  made  by  me  in  1827 ''.  In  the  modem  wool  manufacture 
the  requirements  of  fashion  demand  new  patterns  every  season.  A  large  faacy  cassimere  mill  will  produce  200  to 
1,000  distinct  designs  each  season,  adding  greatly  to  th*e  cost  of  manufacture.  In  some  mills  there  are  made  not 
less  than  50  distinct  varieties  or  classes  of  fabrics,  exclusive  of  styles.  Success  in  the  manufacture  may  theiefore 
be  said  to  depend  upon  a  capacity  to  understand  the  popular  taste,  to  anticipate  its  demands,  often  capricious 
and  incomprehensible,  and  to  adapt  the  product  of  the  mill  to  the  requirements  of  the  market.  It  frequently 
happens  that  the  entire  output  of  a  season  will  be  thrown  back  upon  the  manufacturer  because  of  some  failure  of 
pattern  or  coloring  to  conform  to  the  poi^ular  w^him.  Such  a  catastrophe  will  in  many  cases  bring  ruin,  where  a 
prosperous  season  might  have  been  predicated  upon  the  experience  of  the  season  previous.  The  liability  of  the 
American  manufacturer  to  calamities  of  this  description  is  increased  by  the  habit  which  pre\^il8  in  the  United 
States  of  detennining  the  fashions  in  garments  by  standards  which  are  set  abroad. 

Again,  the  woolen  manufacturer  deals  with  an  expensive  and  peculiar  raw  material.  No  degree  of  skill  in 
the  selection  of  the  raw  material  of  other  fabrics  is  equal  to  that  required  in  buying  and  applying  wool.  Its 
preparation  is  also  more  diflficult,  and  the  finish  of  its  products  is  much  more  complicated.  The  manufacturer 
Buiiers  constant  loss  in  consequence  of  minor  defects  in  fabrication.  An  entire  cut  of  cloth  will  be  thrown  back 
upon  him  in  consequence  of  mispicks,  threads  out,  or  other  defects,  due  to  careless  weaving.    The  perils  of  the 
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dyeing  and  finishing  rooms  are  even  greater.  The  dyeing  of  wool  fabrics  requires  what  is  a  distinct  art  by  itself 
in  Europe;  and  in  some  branches,  such  as  the  indigo  fermenting  vat,  is  the  most  difficult  work  in  practical 
chemistry.  Some  slight  miscalculation  in  the  combination  of  dyes  or  acids  will  weaken  or  depreciate  the  fabric 
and  throw  it  into  "seconds". 

Some  branches  of  the  wool  manufacture,  like  carpets,  require  the  most  complete  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  decorative  art;  others,  like  that  of  printing  stufis,  are  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  chemical  arts.  No  other 
manufacture  brings  so  fully  into  play  the  results  of  scientific  research  and  the  practical  applications  of  art,  while 
the  delicacy  of  its  operations  greatly  increases  the  risks  and  adds  to  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

Still  another  obstacle  in  the  way  of  success  in  the  wool  manufacture  in  the  United  States  is  the  terms  of  sale 
which,  as  a  rule,  now  prevail  with  those  whose  product  finds  the  market  through  the  commission  houses.  These 
terms  of  sale  frequently  compel  the  manufacturer  to  begin  a  season's  manufacture  before  he  has  received  his 
jiayment  for  the  goods  of  the  previous  season,  and  only  abundant  capital  can  stand  the  strain  of  these  conditions. 
The  accumulation  of  goods  in  commission  houses,  the  cancellation  of  orders  for  goods  already  manufactured  or  in 
process,  the  long  credits,  the  risks  of  carelessness  by  operatives,  all  combine  to  make  conditions  under  which  it  is 
not  surprising  that  many  fail,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  look  beyond  these  conditions  to  find  adequate  explanation 
of  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  failures  is  larger  in  this  branch  of  manufacturing  than  in  any  other. 

The  large  percentage  of  idle  machinery  found  during  the  census  year  thus  has  another  explanation,  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  of  all.  The  volume  of  capital  which  has  been  sunk  in  this  branch  of 
manufacturing  will  bear  a  larger  proportion  to  the  total  capital  invested  than  in  any  other.  Instances  are 
frequent  where  the  money  expended  in  equipping  a  woolen  plant  has  been  entirely  lost  before  that  plant  has 
been  finally  brought  to  the  point  of  earning  a  fair  return  upon  the  active  capital  required  in  its  operation.  In 
this  way  it  happens  that  the  Xew  England  and  middle  states  are  full  of  mills  which  have  passed  through  many 
hands,  and  are  only  identified  with  the  establishments  reporting  ten  or  twenty  years  previously,  by  the  fact  that 
they  occupy  the  same  premises. 

It  is  apparent  from  this  r6sum6  of  the  conditions  surrounding  the  wool  manufacture  that  it  is  an  industry 
in  which  success  on  any  extended  scale  requires  an  unusual  degree  of  intelligence  and  skill.  This  fact  may  explain 
in  some  degree  the  remarkable  changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  personnel  of  those  conducting  it  in  the  United 
States.  The  degree  of  this  change  has  been  shown  to  the  special  agent  by  a  careful  comparison  of  the  lists  of  the 
manufacturers  reporting  to  the  censuses  of  1870, 1880,  and  1890.  The  changes  in  the  names  of  these  manufactui*ers 
indicate  that  the  fipancial  mortality  among  them  has  been  frightful.  The  wool  schedule  contained  an  inquiry  as  to 
the  date  of  establishment  of  each  mill  reporting;  2,377  replied  to  it,  and  the  result  of  these  replies  shows  that  about 
50  per  cent  of  these  establishments  were  organized  in  the  last  census  decade,  1880-1890.  While  in  numerous 
instances  it  is  probable  that  the  date  of  the  reorganization  of  a  mill  has  been  improperly  given  as  the  date  of  its 
origin,  yet  the  actual  proportion  is  not  far  from  that  stated. 

CAPITAL. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  amount  of  capital  employed  in  the  wool  manufacture  has  never  been  fully  reported.  In 
1880  it  was  given  as  $159,091,869,  to  manufacture  products  valued  at  $267,252,913.  In  1890  it  is  reported  at 
8296,494,481,  not  including  value  of  hired  property,  to  manufacture  a  product  valued  at  $337,768,524,  an  apparent 
increase  of  86.37  per  cent  in  the  capital,  as  against  an  increase  of  but  26.39  per  cent  in  the  value  of  products. 

There  was,  in  reality,  no  such  increase  in  the  capital  employed.  The  actual  increase  was  probably  something 
higher  than  the  increase  in  products,  allowance  being  necessary  in  measuring  the  relations  of  the  two  items  for  the 
fall  in  values. 

The  more  exact  form  of  the  inquiry  of  the  schedule  of  1890,  in  relation  to  capital,  has  led  to  a  much  closer  return 
than  ever  before.     In  the  special  schedule  relating  to  wool  manufacture  in  1880,  this  question  read  as  follows: 

58.  Amount  of  capital  invested  in  works  and  employed  in  business,  including  both  fixed  and  active  capital  or  surplus. 

While  this  question  apparently  covers  the  same  ground  as  the  more  detailed  question  of  1890,  it  is  made 
evident  by  an  inspection  of  the  returns  under  it  that  it  was  not  so  regarded,  and  that  materials  and  stock  on 
hand  and  goods  in  process  were  as  a  rule  overlooked,  as  proper  items  of  active  capital  employed.  Just  to  what 
extent  they  were  overlooked  it  is  impossible  to  say,  because  the  census  of  1880  did  not  classify  the  capital  employeii 
into  the  fixed  capital  invested  in  land,  buildings,  and  machinery,  and  that  required  to  carry  on  the  business.  We 
find  the  fixed  capital  thus  invested  in  1890  to  be  $129,721,571,  or  almost  equivalent  to  the  total  amount  of  capital 
reported  in  1880.    This  establishes  the  meagerness  of  the  return  of  active  capital  in  1880. 

The  fixed  capital  represented  $14,954,323  invested  in  land,  $40,144,544  invested  in  bttildings,  and  $74,622,704 
invested  in  machinery,  or  in  the  proportion  of  11.53  i)er  cent  invested  in  land,  30.95  per  cent  in  buildings,  and  57.52 
per  cent  in  machinery.  In  addition  to  the  above,  $17,320,780  of  hired  property  was  utilized  in  the  wool  manufacture, 
which  is  not  included  in  the  above  statement  of  fixed  capital.  Of  the  three  items,  that  of  land  is  the  one  which 
contains  the  most  elements  of  flexibility.  There  are  many  instances  in  which  the  land  value  is  determined  by  the 
fact  that  the  factory  exists  upon  it.    The  wool  manufacture  is  in  many  instances  an  isolated  industry,  often  the 
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only  one  in  the  town,  and  its  disappearance  would  take  from  the  land  the  greater  part  of  the  value  now  nominally 
attaching  to  it.  The  status  of  the  two  industries  of  wool  and  cotton  manufacturing  presents  a  marked  contrast 
in  the  matter  of  the  capitjil  invested  in  realty.  Tlie  latter  industry  is  more  concentrated  and  is  usually  conducted 
in  buildings  more  expensively  constructed.  While  the  product  reported  for  the  cotton  manufacture  has  a  value 
of  $69,786,800  less  than  that  of  the  wool  manufacture,  the  capital  invested  in  its  plant  is  $101,271,996  in  excess 
of  that  invested  in  wool  manufacture. 

On  the  other  .land,  when  we  turn  to  the  live  assets,  we  find  the  active  capital  employed  in  the  wool  industry 
$43,745,634  in  excess  of  the  similar  items  in  the  cotton  manufacture.  This  fact  is  also  in  accord  with  well-known 
conditions  surrounding  the  two  industries.  The  conduct  of  the  wool  manufacture  requires  a  larger  capital  than 
cotton,  because  of  the  much  higher  cost  of  the  raw  material  employed,  and  of  the  longer  time  required  to  carry 
the  stock  through  the  various  processes  of  the  manufacture. 

Of  the  active  capital  employed  a  large  portion  is  borrowed  money,  and  the  amount  of  the  liabilities  of  different 
mills  varies  greatly  at  different  seasons,  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  at  the  time,  whether  it  is  at  the 
beginning  or  the  close  of  a  season's  operations.  It  is  impossible  under  these  circumstances  to  arbitrarily  determine 
the  total  ainount  of  active  capital  required  to  carry  on  this  industry  for  a  year  of  operations;  but  that  the  amount 
reached  by  this  investigation,  $166,772,910,  is  a  fair  average  for  the  operations  of  the  census  year  is  determined 
by  two  tests. 

First.  It  occupies  the  proper  relationship  to  the  fixed  capital  invested  in  plant.  Most  woolen  mills  will  require 
actiA'e  capital  equal  to  or  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  the  investment  to  carry  on  oj)erations.  The  proportions  will 
vary  in  different  mills,  according.to  their  methods,  the  state  of  their  surplus,  and  the  magnitude  of  their  operations, 
but  for  a  general  average  the  above  statement  is  correct. 

Second.  It  is  a  general  rule  that  a  well-conducted  wool  manufacturing  establishment  will  turn  its  active  capital 
twice  in  a  year.  The  value  of  the  product  here  reported  is  a  few  million  dollars  more  than  double  the  $166,772,910 
of  active  capital  returned,  and  it  therefore  represents  a  value  of  product  such  as  may  be  regarded  by  commercial 
tests  as  requiring  that  amount  of  active  capital  to  produce. 

Analyzed  in  this  way,  we  find  that  the  statement  of  capital  invested  is  in  keeping  with  all  the  other  conditions, 
'and  it  may  therefore  be  claimed  for  it  that  it  is  an  accurate  pi:esentation  of  this  important  and  perplexing  feature 
of  census  investigation.  Hitherto  the  returns  of  capital  have  been  abnormally  low  when  measured  by  the  collateral 
statistics.  In  the  present  investigation  they  show"  wiiat  would  otherwise  be  an  abnormal  increase^  the.  apparent 
increase  being  largely  due  to  closer  methods  of  inquiry  in  the  later  census. 

The  tendency  in  woolen  manufacturing  of  late  years  has  distinctly  been  in  the  direction  of  the  corporate  form  of 
management,  although  it  is  much  less  marked  in  this  industry  than  in  the  cotton  manufacture.  The  Massachusetts 
census  of  1885  shows  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  cotton  manufacturing  establishments  of  that  state  were 
corporations,  while  of  the  woolen  goods  establishments  nearly  eight- tenths  were  private  concerns.  Over  95  per  cent 
of  the  capital  employed  in  Massachusetts  cotton  manufacturing  was  invested  in  a  cori>orate  form,  and  about  50  i)er 
cent  of  the  capital  employed  in  woolens  was  so  invested.  In  other  words,  the  very  large  woolen  establishments  are 
as  a  rule  corporations,  and  the  smaller  mills  ai*e  as  a  rule  under  private  management.  The  figures  for  Massachusetts 
may  be  taken  as  a  fair  criterion  of  the  conditions  existing  in  other  states.  There  is  a  prevalent  opinion  that  the 
best  results  in  wool  manufacturing  have  hitherto  been  attained  in  this  country  under  private  management,  and 
that  this  is  due  to  the  peculiar  surroundings  of  the  industry  as  contrasted  with  the  cotton  manufacture,  which 
are  commented  upon  in  this  rei)ort.  Mr.  Bond  has  written  that  nearly  all  the  corporations  engaged  in  wool 
manufacturing  prior  to  1857  had  failed  disastrously,  many  of  them  under  stress  of  financial  crises,  which  private  mill 
owners  successfully  withstood,  because  their  profits  were  not  all  distributed  to  stockholders  in  times  of  prosperity 
without  sufficient  regard  to  the  great  uncertainty  peculiar  to  the  industry.  On  the  other  hand,  as  competition 
grows  closer  and  margins  smaller,  the  advantages  which  spring  from  large  capital  and  large  product  are  becoming 
more  defined. 

EARNINGS   OF   CAPITAL. 

These  statistics  do  not  show  anything  whatever  regarding  the  profits  made  in  the  business  of  wool 
manufacturing.  The  schedule  was  so  constructed,  in  its  grouping  of  accounts  current  with  the  live  capital  or 
assets,  as  to  prevent  it  from  showing  a  true  balance  sheet  of  the  business,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was 
impossible  to  determine  from  the  individual  schedules  received  whether  the  business  had  been  conducted  at  a 
profit  or  a  loss  during  the  year  covered  by  the  report. 

This  statement  is  made  in  order  to  pievent  any  attempt,  by  adding  together  all  the  items  of  expense  reported 
and  subtracting  the  sum  from  the  value  of  the  goods  made,  to  represent  the  remainder  as  the  profits  of  those 
reporting.  This  remainder  will  have  no  closer  relation  to  these  profits  than  any  other  which  might  be  arbitrarily 
fixed  upon  for  that  purpose,  and  for  the  reason  indicated. 

If  thus  figured,  a  result  is  shown  equivalent  to  earnings  of  between  11  and  12  per  cent  on  the  gross  value  of 
the  product,  and  even  larger  upon  the  capital  invested.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  gross  profits  of  the  wool 
manufacture  will  not  average  any  such  percentage,  and  the  net  profits,  after  sufficient  allowance  has  been  made 
for  interest  on  plant,  wear  and  tear,  business  losses,  and  the  necessary  replacement  of  machinery,  will  be  still  less. 
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DUPLICATION   OF    PRODUCTS. 

Another  aspect  of  the  statistics  may  be  properly  brought  to  attention  in  the  same  connection,  because  it 
prei>ents  a  second  insurmountable  obstacle  in  estimating  the  profits  of  wool  manufacturing-  on  the  basis  of  the 
census  returns. 

Such  an  estimate  is  statistically  ioi possible,  for  the  reason  that  the  value  of  product  reported  includes  a  large 
element  of  duplication.  Thus  many  mills  are  engaged  exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  yams  for  sale,  while 
others  make  yarns  both  for  sale  and  for  weaving  by  their  own  ma(ihinery.  The  yarns  thus  sold  constitute  the 
finished  product  of  these  manufacturers  and  therefore  enter  into  the  total  value  of  products;  but  they  are  simply 
the  raw  material  of  their  purchasers,  and  appear  again  in  the  column  of  products,  plus  the  added  value  of  their 
weaving  and  finishing. 

The  fact  that  the  value  of  yarns  purchased  is  added  to  the  cost  of  materials  purchased  might  seem  at  first 
sight  to  afford  a  fair  offset  and  confirm  the  approximate  accuracy  of  the  method  of  calculation  above  stated;  but 
inasmuch  as  this  method  involves  a  computation  based  upon  two  profits  instead  of  one,  the  profit  of  the  yarn  spinner 
as  well  as  the  profit  of  the  yarn  weaver,  the  estimate  of  profits  is  statistically  impossible.  The  amount  and  value 
of  duplicated  products  are  given  under  the  topic  of  '*  Products''  on  page  47. 

The  limitations  we  are  now  considering  involve  no  just  criticism  upon  the  value  of  census  statistics  of 
manufactures.  These  duplications  are  inevitable  in  any  inquiry  which  treats  an  industry  as  a  homogeneous  whole, 
and  follows  it  through  the  several  stages  in  which  the  finished  product  of  one  mill  becomes  the  raw  material  of 
another.  They  were  pointed  out  by  Superintendent  Walker,  in  connection  with  the  statistics  of  manufactures  in 
the  census  of  1870,  and  they  may  be  easily  estimated,  with  substantial  accuracy,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  net  value  of  products  as  distinguished  from  their  gross  vahie. 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXPENSES. 

Little  explanation  is  required  under  this  item  of  expenditure,  which  now  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the 
census  of  wool  manufactures.  It  covers  all  the  expenses  connected  with  the  runiiing  of  a  mill,  outside  the  cost  of 
materials  and  labor,  such  as  rent,  taxes,  insurance,  ordinary  repairs,  interest  on  cash  used  in  the  business,  and  the 
countless  sundry  expenditures  peculiar  to  the  conduct  of  any  manufacturing  business.  These  miscellaneous 
expenses  foot  up  819,249,508,  which  is  6.44  i)er  cent  of  the  total  expenditures  of  the  mills  reporting,  the  cost  of 
materials  used  being  67.92  per  cent  and  cost  of  labor  25.64  per  cent. 

The  division  of  these  miscellaneous  expenses  into  their  several  groups  is  as  follows: 

Total $19,249,508 


Rent  paid  for  tenancy 1,  348, 818 

Taxes :...  1,174,793 

Insurance 1, 353,  049 

Repairs,  ordinary,  of  buildings  and  macbinery f 3, 179,  531 

Interest  paid  on  cash  used  in  the  business 0. 5, 841, 963 

Sundries,  not  elsewhere  reported 6, 351, 354 

The  amounts  reported  as  paid  for  taxes  and  for  insurance  are  nearly  the  same;  but  in  both  cases  the  returns 
were  defective,  and- no  averages  can  be  based  upon  them.  The  amounts  paid,  both  for  taxes  and  insurance,  are 
much  greater  than  reported.  To  illustrate:  Of  113  establishments  reporting  in  the  state  of  Ohio  only  101  reported 
any  taxes  paid  and  only  80  reported  insurance.  Of  56  establishments  reporting  from  Wisconsin,  51  reported  the 
amount  of  taxes  paid  and  45  reported  insurance.  Of  82  establishments  reporting  from  Maine,  68  reported  the 
amount  of  taxes  paid  and  55  the  annual  cost  of  insurance.  Several  Maine  establishments  reported  exemption 
from  taxation  under  local  ordinances,  and  this  exemption  exists,  to  a  limited  degree,  in  some  other  states.  In 
the  matter  of  insurance  there  are  many  smaller  mills,  particularly  in  the  west,  which  carry  none.  Owing  to  the 
defective  character  of  the  returns  under  these  heads  it  is  a  fair  conclusion  that  the  total  of  $l9,i49,508  returned 
as  the  sum  of  "  miscellaneous  expenses"  in  the  manufacture  is  smaller,  by  several  millions,  than  the  actual  annual 
expenditures  of  the  industry  for  these  purposes. 

MACHINERY  OF  THE  WOOL  MANUFACTURE. 

The  best  test  of  the  growth  of  the  wool  manufacture  is  not  the  number  of  estiiblishments  or  the  relative  value 
of  the  products,  but  the  increase  in  the  machinery  capacity.  The  comparative  figures  are  as  follows,  for  1890  and 
1880: 


I 


MACHTNERY.  1800  1H80 


Cnrda 8.198  7.581 


I*i*r<-cntnpe 
of  increase. 


8.14 


Combinj;  machines j  .    855 

Spindlea i      8, 182.  500 


518  65.00 


2,  254, 996 


I 


Looms 69.807     I  59.261 


41.13 
17.80 


22 
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These  figures,  however,  afford  only  a  general  clew  to  the  increase  in  machinery  capacity  between  the  decades, 
and  there  are  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  applying  any  exact  standard  of  comparison. 

In  the  woolen  manufacture  proper  the  set  of  cards  has  been  uniformly  accepted  in  the  United  States  as  the 
unit  of  capacity,  and  it  has  been  adopted  for  this  census.  In  Great  Britain  and  the  continental  countries  the 
spindle  is  generally  accepted  as  the  unit  in  the  wool  manufacture  as  in  the  cotton  industry,  and  no  record  of 
cards  in  operation  appears  in  the  limited  statistics  of  foreign  countries. 

There  cau  be  no  doubt  that  the  spindle  is  an  accurate  unit  of  capacity  so  far  as  the  worsted  manufacture  is 
concerned. 

In  the  woolen  manufacture  practical  men  regard  the  card  as  the  most  accurate  unit  of  capacity,  for  the  reason 
that  in  spinning  woolen  yarns  much  stock  is  run  twice  on  the  mules  to  obtain  fine  numbers  of  yams,  and  the 
number  of  spindles  operated  is  therefore  not  an  accurate  test. 

The  returns  of  machinery  to  this  census  have  been  so  taken  that  either  the  card  or  the  spindle  can  be  hereafter 
adopted  as  the  measure  of  capa^^ity  in  making  comparisons.  But  the  conclusion  is  forced  u^wn  us  that  no  such 
thing  as  a  uniform  and  accurate  standard  of  the  machinery  capacity  of  the  wool  manufacture  is  possible. 

Entirely  different  results  follow  from  the  application  of  the  two  standards,  the  card  and  the  spindle,  to  the 
growth  of  the  industry  in  the  decade  from  1880  to  1890.  This  is  because  the  worsted  manufacture,  in  which  the 
card  does  not  necessarily  appear  as  an  essential  machine,  has  grown  very  much  faster  than  the  woolen  manufacture 
proper.  Thus,  the  total  number  of  sets  of  cards  reported  in  operation  in  1880  was  7,581,  and  in  1890  8,198,  an 
increase  of  8.14  i)er  cent,  while  the  spindles  reported  in  1880  were  2,254,996,  and  in  1890  3,182,500,  an  increase  of 
41.13  per  cent.  The  i>ercentage  was  really  larger,  as  many  cotton  spindles  reported  with  woolen  and  worsted 
spindles  in  18S0  are  now  reported  with  cotton  manufacture. 

CARDING  MACHINES. 

The  difficulty  with  the  card,  as  a  unit  of  machinery  capacity,  arises  from  the  diversity  of  the  carding  engine 
in  capacity,  in  structure,  and  in  use.  No  other  evidence  of  this  is  required  than  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
sets  of  cards  reported  by  the  census  of  1870  was  9,224,  and  in  1880  it  was  only  7,581,  but  the  actual  production 
of  our  woolen  mills  in  the  latter  year  was  far  in  excess  of  their  production  in  1870.  This  was  partly  because  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  carding  machines  reported  in  1880  were  the  one-cylinder  machines  employed  in  custom 
carding,  the  number  of  which  has  been  rapidly  decreasing  as  the  household  industry  has  been  superseded. 

The  actual  capacity  of  the  regulation  set  of  cards,  with  three  cylinders,  has  also  been  greatly  increased.  As  the 
carding  engine  is  long-lived  and  expensive  many  of  the  older  types  remain  in  operation,  particularly  in  the  smaller 
mills,  and  their  productive  capacity  is  hardly  one-half  that  of  modern  machines  of  nearly  double  their  width  and 
of  greater  diameter.  The  great  improvements  in  the  Americian  system  of  wool  carding  date  from  about  1860.  At 
that*  time  the  machines  in  common  use  were  mounted  on  wooden  frames,  the  main  cylinders  being  40  inches 
wide  and  42  inches  in  diameter.  During  the  civil  war  a  few  iron  doffers,  and  then  iron  strippers,  began  to  be  made, 
after  which  the  workers  were  made  of  iron.  The  cylinders  are  now  frequently  60  inches  in  width  and  48,  54,  and  60 
inches  in  diameter.  The  capacity  of  carding  machines  has  been  further  increased  by  taking  off  a  larger  number  of 
ends  from  the  finisher  cards,  using  narrower  rings,  thus  allowing  more  material  to  run  through  the  breakers. 

An  analysis  of  the  returns  at  this  census  shows  the  following  results  as  to  the  prevailing  present  width  of 
cylinders : 

NUMBER  AND  WIDTH  OF  CARDS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890. 


STATEK  AND  TERRITORIES. 


Total 


Alabama — 
ArkatiAas . .  ■ 
California... 
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NUMBER  AND  WIDTH  OF  CARDS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890— Continued. 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


Massacbn^^etts.. 
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Mississippi 
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This  table  demonstrates  the  insufficiency  of  the  card  as  a  unit  of  measurement  by  bringing  out  the  great 
disparity  in  the  width ;  that  is,  the  capacity  of  the  cards  in  operation.  Of  the  1,013  60-inch  cards  reported,  561 
were  located  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  which  indicates  that  the  manufacturers  of  that  state  have  been  enlarging 
the  capacity  of  their  machinery  more  rapidly  than  those  located  elsewhere. 

In  1880  and  1890  the  8i)ecial  schedule  contained  an  inquiry  intended  to  reveal,  in  the  one  case,  the  average 
capacity  per  set  of  cards  in  pounds  of  clean  wool,  and  in  the  other  the  average  consumption  per  set,  reckoned  on 
full  time,  in  clean  stock  as  prepared  for  the  cards.  Mr.  Bond  tabulated  and  published  the  replies  received  to  this 
question.  They  were  also  tabulated  for  the  present  census;  but  examination  of  the  results  made  it  evident  that 
they  were  of  little  value,  and  they  have  therefore  been  abandoned. 

The  purpose  was  to  obtain  a  basis  for  an  estimate  of  the  machinery  capacity  of  the  country  in  excess  of  its 
actual  consumption.  Mr.  Bond's  figures  throw  no  light  on  this  question,  for  the  reason,  among  others,  that  they 
take  no  cognizance  of  the  cotton,  shoddy,  and  other  materials  passing  over  the  cards  in  admixture  with  wool. 
Any  statistics  which  depend  upon  so  many  diverse  and  constantly  varying  conditions  might  as  well  not  be 
attempted.  According  to  Mr.  Bond's  tables  the  average  daily  capacity  of  the  woolen  cards  in  1880  was  764,000 
pounds,  or  an  average  of  128  pounds  per  set  per  diem.  By  the  present  returns  the  average  daily  capacity  of 
consumption,  reckoned  on  full  time,  was  1,124,361  pounds,  or  174  pounds  per  diem  per  set  of  cards.  This  was  for 
the  number  of  mills  reiwrting,  which  did  not  include  many  of  the  smaller  mills.  Inquiry  of  manufacturers 
establishes  that  the  average  capacity  of  a  modern  set  of  cards  varies  from  100  to  300  pounds  per  day,  being  dependent 
upon  the  quality  of  stock  and  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  used.  This  statement,  founded  upon  individual 
experience,  is  worth  more  than  any  averages  obtained  from  the  returns  made  by  individual  manufacturers  engaged 
upon  every  variety  of  work. 

It  is  clear  from  the  above  that  the  average  capacity  of  woolen  cards,  as  operated  in  1890,  was  considerably  in 
excess  of  their  average  capacity  in  1880;  and  also  that  the  actual  capacity  of  our  woolen  mills  as  now  organized 
is  greatly  in  excess  of  their  output,  as  was  also  the  case  in  1880.  How  much  this  output  could  have  been 
exceeded  had  the  demand  for  the  goods  existed  it  is  impossible  to  say  on  the  data  obtained. 


COMBING   MACHINEG. 

• 

The  great  increase  in  the  machinery  capacity  of  the  United  States  between  1880  and  1800  has  come  through 
the  introduction  of  worsted  machinery,  which  has  in  many  mills  taken  the  place  of  the  woolen  card.  No  other 
phase  of  the  manufacture  so  well  demonstrates  its  development.  In  1860  the  number  of  combing  machines  was 
confined  to  the  equipment  of  the  3  establishments  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  worsted  stuff  goods,  and  a  few 
carpet  yarn  spinners.  In  1870  we  had  but  261  combing  machines  in  the  whole  country.  The  census  of  1880 
reported  518  combing  machines,  an  increase  of  98.47  per  cent  over  1870,  and  the  census  of  1890  shows  855,  a 
further  increase  of  65.06  per  cent  over  1880. 
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A  combing  machine,  with  its  accompanying  preparatory  machinery,  is  estimated  to  equal  the  productive 
capacity  of  from  2  to  3  sets  of  cards,  (a)  On  this  basis  the  worsted  machinery  of  the  country  was  equivalent  in 
its  capacity  to  one  quarter  of  the  capacity  of  the  woolen  machinery,  an  estimate  borne  out  by  the  relative 
consumption  of  raw  materials  and  the  relative  value  of  products. 

Of  the  855  combing  machines  in  use  in  1890,  181  were  of  American  manufacture,  as  compared  with  134  in  1880, 
showing  that  the  American  manufacture  of  combing  machines  had  gained  but  slightly  in  the  ten  years.  There 
were  91  American  made  combing  machines  employed  in  the  carpet  manufacture  in  1880,  and  but  41  in  1890. 

The  comb  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  expensive  machines  employed  in  the  textile  industries,  and  the  efforts 
of  the  American  builders  to  supply  the  home  market  have  been  hampered  by  the  fact  that  the  English  makers  have 
had  a  much  longer  experience  with  them.  The  preparatory  machinery  used  in  connection  with  the  comb  is  now 
very  largely  manufactured  in  this  country.  Of  the  machinery  connected  with  the  card,  practically  all  is  made  in 
the  United  States. 

Although  the  development  of  industrial  mechanism  maybe  substantially  the  same  in  different  countries,  yet  in 
each  it  shows  peculiarities  having  tbeir  origin  in  each.  Thus,  the  French  system  of  spinning  had  its  origin  in  the 
peculiarities  of  Heilman's  combing  machine,  as  contrasted  with  the  English  combing  machines  invented  about  the 
same  time.  It  differs  from  the  English  method  particularly  in  the  drawing  processes;  the  sliver  is  never  twisted, 
but  is  only  drawn  out,  at  the  same  time  that  the  fibers  are  constantly  kept  in  a  state  of  parallelism  by  x>assing  over 
a  circular  comb.  Each  method  has  its  advantages  over  the  other.  M.  Charles  Leroux,  a  French  expert  in  worsted 
spinning,  writes  that  while  English  yarns  are  sold  in  the  French  markets  at  lower  prices  than  the  French  yarns,  this 
is  true  only  of  the  coarser  numbers,  and  he  adds,  "a  convincing  j)roof  of  the  superiority  of  the  French  method  of 
spinning  over  the  English  method  is  that  they  have  vainly  attempted  to  spin  cashmere  yarn  in  fine  numbers  upon 
their  frames  in  competition  with  us.  Their  mode  of  preparing  wools  for  the  process  of  spinning  is  not  adapted  to 
these  numbers  ".  One  of  the  evidences  of  the  advancement  of  the  American  manufacture  into  the  higher  branches 
of  the  industry  during  the  last  decade  has  been  the  equipment  of  several  large  mills  with  machinery  adapted  to  the 
French  system  of  spinning. 

A  distinction  also  exists  between  the  carding  machinery  of  England  and  the  United  States,  but  it  results  in 
no  essential  difference  in  processes.  It  is  simply  a  difference  in  structure,  due  to  the  independent  evolution  of  the 
carding  engine  in  the  two  countries.  The  English  carding  machinery  consists  of  a  scribbler,  containing  two  swifts, 
an  intermediate,  also  with  two  swifts,  and  a  carder,  containing  two  swifts  and  a  condenser.  The  American  system 
has  the  same  set  of  three  machines  (called  here  the  first  breaker,  second  breaker,  and  finisher),  but  each  engine 
carries  but  one  swift  or  cylinder.  Similar  structural  differences  exist  in  the  apparatus  for  spinning  woolen  yarns^ 
employed  in  the  two  countries. 

SPINDLES. 

« 

Table  4  indicates  the  number  of  spindles  actively  employed  in  the  wool  manufacture  in  1890  as  3,182,600,  as 
compared  with  2,254,996  in  1880,  an  increase  of  41.13  per  cent. 

This  total  number  of  spindles  was  subdivided  into  2,329,099  woolen  spindles,  657,324  worsted  spindles,  and 
196,077  cotton  spindles.  Of  the  woolen  spindles,  1,742,288  were  located  in  woolen  mills  proper,  as  compared  with 
1,720,820  so  located  in  1880.  Of  the  remainder,  207,180  Avere  located  in  worsted  mills  and  312,756  in  hosiery  and 
knit  goods  miUs,  w^th  53,046  in  carpet  mills  and  13,829  in  felt  mills.  The  worsted  spindles  were  located:  479,675  in 
worsted  mills,  151,132  in  carx)et  mills,  19,750  in  woolen  mills,  and  6,767  in  hosiery  and  knit  goods  mills.  This  location 
of  spindles  illustrates  how  closely  intertwined  are  the  two  branches  of  woolen  and  worsted  manufacture,  and  why 
it  is  impossible  to  make  an  absolute  statistical  separation  of  these  two  branches. 

The  cotton  spindles  were  located ;  68,225  in  worsted  mills,  69,830  in  hosiery  and  knit  goods  mills,  53,342  in 
woolen  mills,  and  4,680  in  carpet  mills.  In  the  former  case  the  spindles  were  employed  almost  wholly  in  spinning 
cotton-warp  yarn  for  worsted  dress  goods  and  suitings.    They  were  far  from  equaling  the  consumi)tion  of  these  mills 


a  The  estiiuatea  of  practical  inanafacturers  vary  on  this  questioD,  the  variation  being  due  to  the  diflerent  qualities  and  varieties  of  wool  used  and  numbers  of 
yarn  to  be  spur.    The  following  replies  to  letters  of  inquiry  are  submitted : 

Wanskuck  Mills, 
Pbovidencb,  Uhode  Island,  March  15, 1892. 

Yours  of  the  14th  instant  at  hand.    One  wool  card,  48  inches,  will  use  about  80  pounds  of  stock  per  day,  and  one  Noble  comb  on  the  same  stock  will  comb  twic» 
OS  much. 

Yours  truly, 

Jesse  H.  Mbtcalf,  Superintendent. 

m 

Providence,  Khodb  Island^  March  15, 1892. 

A  set  of  woolen  oards  48  inches  wide,  making  roving  for  an  8-run  yam  with  48  rings,  will  produce  from  75  to  8U  pouuds  per  day.  and  a  card  using  a  BoUetttt 

condenser  would  produce  on  the  same  work  from  90  to  100  pounds  per  day.    A  Noble  comb,  making  tops  for  23  worsted  yarn,  would  produce  about  350  pounds  per 

day.    These  figures  are  based  on  a  very  fine  grade  of  wool,  such  as  we  would  be  obliged  to  u^e  to  spin  :  p  to  8-run  yam. 

Yours  truly. 

Providence  Worsted  Mills. 

Utica,  New  York,  March  15, 1892. 

The  consumptive  capacity  of  1  set  of  woolen  carda  48  inches  wide,  making  roving  for  8-run  yam  as  wc  run  them,  would  be  about  lUO  pounds  per  daj',  and  of  one 

Noble  comb,  making  tops  for  No.  23  worsted  yam,  would  be  about  350  pounds  i)er  day. 

Yours  truly, 

ROBT.  MiDDLETON,  President. 
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in  cotton  yarns,  as  is  shown  by  the  total  of  9,454,874  pounds  of  such  yarns  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  worsted 
mills.  In  large  degree  these  latter  yarns  were  simply  transferred  Ifrom  the  cotton  to  the  worsted  branch  of  the 
same  general  establishments.  The  cotton  mills  connected  with  such  establishments  as  the  Arlington,  the  Pacific,  the 
Manchester,  and  the  Lorraine  mills  are  returned  under  the  cotton  census,  and  only  figure  here  in  the  item  of  cotton 
yams  purchased.  This  method  of  separation  was  not  pursued  in  the  census  of  1880,  and  that  census  took  no 
account  of  the  number  of  cotton  spindles  in  operation  in  woolen  and  worsted  mills,  but  grouped  them  all  either  as 
woolen  or  worsted  spindles. 

The  hosiery  and  knit  goods  establishments  operated  69,830  cotton  spindles  exclusively  upon  cotton  hosiery 
yarns.  How  far  behind  their  consumption  of  cotton  yarns  was  the  spinning  capacity  of  this  class  of  mills  is  shown 
by  the  purchase  of  32,248,849  pounds  of  cotton  yarns  for  use  in  manufacturing  hosiery  and  knit  goods.  These  mills, 
largely  rely  upon  spinning  mills  for  their  yarns,  their  purchase  of  6,386,370  pounds  of  woolen  yarns  and  4jl46,035' 
pounds  of  worsted  yarns,  in  addition  to  the  cotton  yarns  above  stated,  indicating  that  their  consumption  of  yarns, 
was  about  30  per  cent  greater  than  their  own  product. 

DOUBLING  SPINDLES. 

No  separation  of  spindles  into  spinning  and  doubling  spindles  was  called  for  on  the  schedule.  In  the  English 
returns,  under  the  "  Factories  and  workshops  act",  this  separation  is  made.  In  the  woolen  mills  of  Great  Britain^ 
in  1889,  there  were  3,107,209  spinning  spindles  and  299,793  doubling  spindles,  showing  a  proportion  of  10.36  to  1. 
In  the  worsted  mills  there  were  2,402,922  spinning  spindles  in  the  same  year,  and  669,328  doubling  spindles, 
showing  a  proportion  of  3.59  to  1.  If  the  same  proportion  exists  in  the  TJuited  States,  and  it  must  be  approximately 
the  same,  the  division  of  the  spindles  reported  would  be  as  follows : 


SPINDLES. 


Woolen. 


Worsted. 


Total 

Spinning  . 
I>bubling  . 


2,  329, 099    I  657, 324 


-| 


2.124,073     I  514,116 

205,  020     j  143, 20a 


Spinning  in  woolen  mills  is  performed  upon  the  mule  and  in  worsted  mills  upon  the  spinning  frame  where 
the  English  system  is  employed  and  upon  the  mule  with  the  French  system.  There  have  been  no  radical  changes 
in  the  method  of  spinning  woolen  yarn  since  the  adoption  of  the  self-acting  mule,  although  slight  changes  in  the 
mechanism  have  perceptibly  increased  the  efficiency  of  the  machinery.  In  all  American  mills  down  to  the  close 
of  the  civil  war  the  spinning  continued  to  be  done  on  the  hand-jack,  which  is  still  found  in  many  of  our  smaller 
mills.  Ill  this  respect  American  mills  were  some  twenty-five  years  behind  those  of  Great  Britain.  Automatic  mulei^ 
of  English  make  were  imported  and  their  use  was  attempted,  but  not  with  satisfactory  results.  The  English  machines, 
being  adapted  to  spinning  uniform  numbers,  were  ill  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  American  manufacturer  at  that 
time,  compelled  as  he  was  to  use  yarns  of  different  numbers  adapted  to  a  variety  of  products.  Several  American 
inventors,  working  independently,  succeeded  in  so  far  perfecting  the  automatic  mule  that  a  number  were  put  in 
operation  about  1868,  (a)  the  first,  it  is  believed,  in  the  Ohase  mill  at  Webster,  Massachnsetts,and  gradually 
several  machines  were  perfected,  which  are  i)eculiar  to  America  and  better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  industry 
here  than  the  spinning  apparatus  of  any  other  country.  The  introduction  of  the  automatic  mule,  which  became 
general  between  the  years  1870  and  1875,  has  enormously  facilitated  the  manufacture. 

It  is  stated  by  careful  manufacturers  that  the  substitution  of  the  automatic  or  self-acting  mule,  with  the 
improved  machinery  which  has  come  during  the  same  period,  has  resulted  in  a  gain  of  from  33  to  50  per  cent  in 
productive  capacity.  The  economic  gain  in  the  expenditure  of  labor  is  even  more  striking,  two  persons  now  easily 
accomplishing  as  much  as  four  on  the  hand-jack.  Experts  have  calculated  the  difference  between  hand-jacks  and 
mules  in  the  cost  of  manufacture  as  follows:  48  cents  per  100  runs  of  yarn,  with  the  jack;  20  cents  with  the  mule, 
or  less  than  one-half.    There  is  also  a  great  saving  in  the  waste  and  a  great  gain  in  the  uniformity  of  the  product. 

The  hand-jack  carries  140  to  240  or  300  spindles,  revolving  from  3,000  to  4,000  times  a  minute.  Mules  carry 
usually  300  to  480  spindles,  but  the  number  is  now  sometimes  increased  to  600.  The  number  of  revolutions  is  about 
the  same. 

In  the  organization  of  a  woolen  mill  with  one  set  of  cards,  from  10  to  15  horse  power  is  required,  which  will  keep 
from  300  to  500  spindles  in  motion ;  but  this  relationship  varies  greatly,  according  to  the  class  of  goods  manufactured, 
the  age  of  the  machinery,  and  the  capability  of  superintendents.    American  woolen  mills  vary  in  their  equipment  all 


a  Several  authorities  place  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  automatic  mule  several  years  earUer.    Mr.  William  li.  Weetlou,  of  the  Weybosset  MilU,  writes 

the  special  ageut  as  follows : 

Provfdence,  February  1,  1893. 

Dear  hir:  In  respect  of  automatic  mules  for  spinning  wool,  sevenl  patterns  of  cotton  muleM  were  rudely  adapted  to  that  work  in  Lawrence  and  Manchfester 

during  the  war,  or  as  early  as  1863.    About-tfae  same  time  woolen  mules  were  imi>orted  from  England.    Seth  D.  Paul  adapted  the  Sharp  and  liobert  pattern  to  the- 

work  of  spinning  wool.    The  Saco  Water  Power  Machine  Company  built  these  automatic  woolen  mules,  and  a  pair  was  starteil  at  the  Weybosset  mills  in  March» 

1803.    Machines  of  this  description  ran  successfully  for  many  years.    Paul,  who  was  an  earnest  and  capable  mechanic,  afterward  developed  a  patt^^m  of  his  owiu 

less  complex  and  better  adapted  for  spinning  wool. 

Truly  yours,  Wm.  B.  Wbbden. 
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the  way  from  one  to  seventy  sets  of  cards,  and  from  240  to  25,000  spindles.     One  set  of  cards  will  supply  an 
average  of  four  broad  looms. 

The  frame  spinning  of  worsted  yarn  is  the  same  in  the  United  States  as  in  Great  Britain,  and  is  chiefly  done  on 
frames  of  English  manufacture. 

LOOMS. 

Table  4  also  contains  the  details  of  looms  in  operation  during  the  census  year.  The  total  number  of  looms 
was  69,807,  as  compared  with  59,201  in  1880,  an  increase  of  17.80  per  cent,  a  smaller  percentage  of  increase  than 
is  shown  in  other  machinery,  with  the  exception  of  cards,  because  looms  are  not  emi)loyed  in  the  hosiery  and 
knit-goods  branch.  Moreover  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  productive  capacity  of  the  modern  loom  as 
compared  with  other  mill  mechanism.  There  were  found  in  operation  in  1890  but  3,076  hand  looms,  as  contrasted 
with  4,776  in  1880.  In  woolen  and  Avorsted  mills,  these  hand  looms  were  employed  chiefly  as  pattern  looms,  and 
were  only  occasionally  in  operation.  The  remainder  were  in  carpet  mills,  where  the  ingrain  hand  looms  numbered 
"631,  witfe  4,214  power  looms,  while  the  Venetian  hand  looms  numbered  157,  with  109  power  looms. 

The  change  from  narrow  to  broad  looms  has  been  going  on  very  rapidly.  We  had  in  1890,  20,848  broad  looms 
on  woolen  goods,  Hud  in  1880,  15,188.  In  1890  there  were  17,653  narrow  looms  on  woolen  goods,  as  compared  with 
17,733  in  1880.  PractHsaUy  the  number  of  narrow  looms  remained  the  same,  while  the  number  of  broad  looms 
increased  about  37  per  cent.  In  worsted  goods  the  change  is  not  so  marked,  for  the  reason  that  ladies'  dress  goods 
•continue  to  be  made  as  a  rule  in  the  narrow  widths.  The  broad  looms  employed  on  worsted  goods  in  1890  numbered 
•8,482,  as  compared  with  2,612  in  1880,  and  the  narrow  looms  numbered  11,447,  as  compared  with  9,073  in  1880. 

Very  few  narrow  looms  have  been  made  for  mew's  wear  weaving  for  twenty  years  past,  and  it  is  a  safe  statement 
that  the  number  rejMjrted  as  still  existing  in  woolen  mills  have  been  in  operation  for  that  length  of  time. 

There  is  no  department  of  the  manufacture  where  the  i)OBsibilities  of  greater  economy  of  production  are  so 
marked  as  in  the  American  weave  rooms,  a  fact  attested  by  the  statistics  given  above.  Many  mills  are  filled  with 
old  looms  which  are  incapable  of  successfiil  competition  with  the  splendid  nachines,  with  their  stop  motions, 
Jjower  pick-finding  devices,  etc.,  now  turned  out  by  the  American  loom  manufactuTer8«  Up  to  1857,  broad 
looms  were  run  at  about  45  picks  per  minute.  In  that  year  appeared  a  Crompton  fancy  loom,  with  24  harness 
■capacity,  and  3  shuttle  boxes  at  each  end,  operating  at  a  speed  of  85  picks  per  minute.  This  was  a  great  stride 
in  production,  and  no  advance  has  since  been  so  great.  Other  improvements  since  introduced  by  the  Knowles 
Loom  Works  and  the  Cromptons  have  made  it  possible  to  speed  broad  looms  up  to  90  and  95  picks  per  minute, 
and  in  some  instances  to  100  and  105  picks.  The  various  devices  for  facilitating  production  enable  a  larger 
production  to  be  had  from  the  looms  now  manufactured  than  the  diflTerence  in  speed  alone  would  indicate,  and 
:some  manufacturers  estimate  the  gain  in  i3roduction  as  eciual  to  100  per  cent  in  the  last  thirty  years. 

Looms  of  American  pattern  and  improvement  are  now  very  largely  used  in  England,  and  their  superiority  to 
the  looms  of  other  countries  is  conceded.  These  improvements  have  resulted  in  a  greater  regularity  in  the 
product,  less  waste  of  material,  and  greater  saving  of  labor ;  one  weaver  in  the  lighter  fabrics  easily  attending  to  two 
and  even  four  looms.  The  power  loom  is  worked  without  muscular  effort;  dexterity  in  the  repairing  of  broken  yarns 
being  the  chief  requirement  of  the  operative;  consequently,  women  have  largely  superseded  men  in  its  operation. 

The  loom  completes  the  category  of  machinery  employed  in  the  wool  manufacture  proper,  so  far  as  the  census 
takes  cognizance  of  it.  The  great  variety  of  machinery  employed  in  the  finishing  processes  of  the  manufacture 
bears  no  relation  to  the  statistical  development  of  the  industry,  as  it  varies  in  every  mill  according  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  products  upon  which  that  mill  is  employed.  It  may  be  said  generally  of  this  mai^hinery  that 
very  rapid  progress  has  been  made  in  the  last  twenty  years,  quite  as  marked,  indeed,  as  in  either  of  the  mechanical 
departments  we  have  been  considering.  In  the  finish  of  their  goods,  so  that  in  appearance  and  ^'  feel"  they  will 
compare  favorably  with  goods  made  abroad,  the  American  manufacturers  have  been  learning  very  rapidly  of  late 
years,  impelled  thereto  by  a  realization  that  this  is  the  chief  point  at  which  their  products  have  failed  in  the  past 
in  comparison  with  the  wool  manufactures  of  European  countries. 

THE   INCREASE    IN   EFFICIENCY. 

The  absence  of  any  uniform  unit  of  measurement  makes  impossible  a  scientific  and  exact  statement  of  the 
increase  in  efficiency  in  modern  machinery.  Another  obstacle  to  such  a  comparison  grows  out  of  the  irregular 
introduction  of  improved  machinery.  Writing  on  this  subject  to  Special  Agent  Joseph  D.  Weeks,  of  the  Tenth 
Census,  in  connection  with  his  report  on  the  statistics  of  wages  for  that  census,  Mr.  George  William  Bond  said: 

The  progress  of  mechanical  improvements  has  been  continuous,  and  those  establishments  only  have  been  really  successful  which 
have  had  the  courage  to  abandon  their  old  machinery  as  fa«t  as  improved  forms  have  proved  to  be  of  real  importance.  Much  of  this 
rejected  machinery  has  been  sold  to  factories  in  distant  parts  of  the  country  which  were  pioneers  in  the  wool  manufacture  in  their 
respective  localitic^s,  and  it  is  this  that  hsis  caused  many  of  the  failures  in  such  attempts. 

The  efficiency  of  labor  has  not  perceptibly  increased  as  a  consequence  of  the  increased  eflBiciency  of  machineiy. 
The  tendency  has  rather  been  the  other  way,  the  improvements  in  spinning  and  weaving  machinery  particularly 
making  it  possible  to  substitute  female  labor  for  that  of  men.  This  labor  is  constantly  shifting  and  changing,  a 
tendency  which  operates  to  prevent  any  marked  advance  in  its  general  efficiency. 
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Neither  has  the  improved  machinery  resulted  on  the  whole  in  reducing  the  average  wages.  So  large  a  portion 
of  the  work  in  the  wool  manufacture  is  piecework  that  the  general  tendency  has  been  to  increase  the  earuing 
capacity  of  individuals  so  employed  by  permitting  a  greater  increase  of  product  as  the  result  of  their  labor. 

IDLE  MACHINERY. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  dealing  only  with  the  woolen  and  worsted  machinery  in  actual  operation  during  the  census 
year.  This  is  the  first  census  that  has  differentiated  the  active  and  the  idle  machinery  of  the  wool  manufacture. 
The  proportion  of  machinery  absolutely  idle  was  6.96  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  sets  of  wool  machinery; 
a  larger  percentage  would  be  required  to  indicate  the  productive  capacity  of  our  wool  mills  in  excess  of  the  actual 
output  reported.  The  present  statistics  afford  no  clue  to  the  proportion  of  machinery  which  was  idle  in  mills 
partially  in  operation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  inoportion  was  unusually  large  in  1889;  for  during  the  whole  of 
the  census  year  the  wool  manufacture  labored  under  a  depression  to  a  degree  not  equaled  since  1874. 

Many  mills,  in  reporting  to  the  census  of  1890,  indicated  one-fourth  or  one-third  of  their  machinery  capacity 
as  not  in  operation  at  the  time  the  report  was  made.  While  information  of  this  character  was  too  meager  to  be 
f^abulated,  it  was  evident  that  the  machinery  capacity  of  the  country  was  equal  to  a  production  at  least  ope-fifth 
greater  than  the  actual  product  reported,  including  in  this  estimate  the  7  per  cent  of  machinery  absolutely  idle. 

The  total  productive  capacity  of  mills  is  limited  by  the  necessity  of  changing  for  seasonable  work,  in  mills 
making  both  light  and  heavy  weight  goods;  by  the  changes  in  styles,  affecting  continuity  of  output,  by  extra  time 
permitted  in  some  states  and  limited  or  practically  forbidden  in  others,  and  by  other  causes  which  might  be 
adduced,  which  apply  particularly  to  wool  manufacturing.  There  has  been  no  time  since  the  civil  war  when  the 
machinery  capacity  of  this  industry  was  not  in  advance  of  the  normal  demand  of  our  people  for  goods. 

The  character  and  location  of  this  idle  machinery  is  shown  in  Table  16.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  represented  a 
capital  of  $6,100,860,  actually  invested  in  lands,  buildings,  and  machinery,  and  exclusive  of  all  active  capital, 
which  may  be  assumed  to  have  been  wiped  out  of  existence  to  an  equal  amount,  in  the  case  of  these  267 
establishments  which  had  ceased  operations.  The  greatest  number  of  these  idle  woolen  mills  was  found  in  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania,  where  47  establishments  represented  inactive  plants  worth  $1,265,460,  with  116  sets  of  cards  and 
23  combing  machines;  Massachusetts  came  next,  with  43  establishments, representing  plants  worth  $1,184,110,  and 
New  York  third,  with  36  establishments,  representing  $899,711  capital  tied  up  in  plant.  The  table  does  not  indicate 
that  this  idle  machinery  was  i)eculiar  to  any  locality,  but  it  was  distributed  somewhat  uniformly  throughout  the 
United  States,  in  proportion  to  the  actual  investment  in  the  several  states. 

If  any  exception  is  to  be  made  to  this  rule  it  is  in  the  case  of  California,  where  nearly  one-third  of  the  mills 
in  existence  were  idle  during  the  census  year.  Twenty  years  ago  the  wool  manufacture  took  a  firm  root  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  for  a  time  promised  to  become  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  that  part  of  the  country, 
particularly  in  blankets  of  such  a  superior  quality,  that  they  met  with  a  large  and  ready  sale  in  the  East.  It  also 
aimed  to  supply  the  local  demand  for  the  cheaper  fabrics  for  men's  wear,  stimulated  thereto  by  the  high  rates  of 
freight  which  prevailed.  The  census  of  1890  shows  a  considerable  decline  in  the  value  of  the  woolen  goods 
manufactured  in  California.  The  report  on  the  internal  commerce  of  the  United  States  for  1890,  compiled  by  the  chief 
of  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department,  contains  a  resume  of  the  condition  of  wool  manufacture 
in  California,  supplied  by  State  Labor  Commissioner  Tobin,  firom  which  we  make  the  following  extract: 

The  woolen  inclu8try  of  California  is  at  present  on  the  decline,  and  the  outlook  iH  not  hopeful.  Millions  in  capital  have  been 
invested  in  the  business,  but  the  return  was  not  sufficient  to  warrant  the  operation  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  mUIs.  Various 
causes  are  assigned  for  this  condition  of  afiairs;  and  chief  among  them  are  high  wages,  the  high  price  of  coal,  and  high  freight  rates. 
It  is  true  that  all  classes  of  manufacture  labor  under  similar  disadvantages,  but  the  disparity  between  the  cost  of  production  in 
California  and  the  expense  of  turning  out  the  same  goods  in  the  east  is  particularly  noticeable  in  this  industry.  The  result  has  been 
that  eastern  manufacturers  undersell  the  local  producers,  to  the  ruination  of  California  trade. 

In  a  general  way  each  of  the  reasons  here  assigned  for  the  decline  of  the  wool  manufacture  in  California  may  be 
accepted  as  correct.  An  examination  of  the  wage  tables  of  this  report  shows  that  the  prevailing  rates  of  that  state 
are  uniformly  higher  than  in  the  east,  while  the  diflference  in  the  cost  of  fuel  is  even  greater.  The  condition  of  the 
industry  in  California  is  only  an  exaggerated  instance  of  the  fact  that  under  the  improved  methods  of  the  modem 
factory  system  the  tendency  of  this  industry  to  concentration  has  become  marked,  and  that  concentration  results 
in  certain  well-defined  advantages,  in  the  direction  of  cheaper  production,  which  must  perpetuate  that  tendency. 

Except  in  isolated  cases,  as  in  California,  the  idle  woolen  mills  discovered  by  the  Eleventh  Census  were  old 
mills,  whose  machinery  was  antiquated,  and  whose  failure  was  primarily  due  to  lack  of  the  capital  necessary  to 
equip  them  for  competition  under  modern  conditions.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time  before  mills  which  are  employing 
obsolete  machinery,  without  the  capital  to  renew  it,  must  succumb  to  the  pressure  of  this  competition.  The 
margin  of  profit  has  greatly  decreased.  Conditions  are  thus  establishing  themselves  radically  different  from 
those  which  governed  in  this  industry  during  the  first  seventy-five  years  of  our  existence  as  a  nation.  In 
respect  to  nearly  all  of  these  idle  establishments,  therefore,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  they  were 
permanently  idle,  except  in  the  contingency  of  an  entire  new  machinery  outfit.  Many  of  them  were  located  upon 
valuable  wat^r  powers,  and  their  rehabilitation  is  only  a  question  of  time.  A  number  of  them  have  already  been 
re-equipped  and  put  into  operation  since  these  statistics  were  gathered. 
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The  statistics  of  idle  mills  include  no  establishments  denuded  of  machinery  or  converted  to  other  industrial 
purposes.  The  eastern  and  middle  states  are  full  of  buildings  and  sites  formerly  occupied  by  carding  mills,  fulling 
mills,  and  small  woolen  mills,  which  long  since  ceased  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  inquiries  of  this  character. 

ALLOWANCE  FOR  DEPRECIATION. 

In  the  same  connection  the  question  of  the  allowance  for  repairs  and  depreciation  in  buildings  and  machinery 
may  be  considered.  The  returns  under  this  question  presented  no  uniformity,  and  nothing  approaching  a  uniform 
rule  exists  in  the  wool  manufacture.  The  conditions  governiug  the  industry  are  so  diverse  and  the  methods  of 
manufacturers  so  different,  that  it  is  impossible  to  establish  any  average.  There  are  certain  large  establishments 
in  New  England  which  calculate  to  renew  their  entire  machinery  plant  as  often  as  every  ten  or  fifteen  years 
to  keep  themselves  abreast  with  the  most  modern  conditions  of  manufacturing.  In  these  cases  there  was  reported 
an  average  annual  allowance  of  10  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  plant,  to  cover  depreciation  and  renewals.  The 
average  allowance  rei)orted  runs  from  this  figure  down  to  7  per  cent,  5  per  cent,  3  per  cent,  2  per  cent,  and  1  per 
cent.  Thus,  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  33  establishments  reported  their  allowance  for  depreciation  and  renewals 
of  buildings  and  machinery  at  2i  per  cent  or  less,  33  reported  their  allowance  at  5  per  cent  or  less,  20  at  7  J  per 
cent  or  less,  18  at  10  per  cent  or  less,  4  at  12  i^er  cent  or  less,  and  4  at  15  per  cent  or  more.  In  most  of  these 
cases  the  actual  sum  expended  for  new  equipment  during  the  census  year  was  stated.  Only  112  of  the  33G 
Massachusetts  establishments  reporting  made  any  return  to  this  question,  and  in  niany  mills  the  item  does  not 
figui'e  in  the  bookkeeping.  There  are  plenty  of  mills  where  the  method  is  to  run  the  machinery  just  as  long  as  it 
will  hold  together.  This  fact  is  brought  out  in  the  annual  report  of  the  chief  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  ot 
Labor  Statistics  for  1890,  in  which  the  average  cost  of  new  equipment  as  returned  to  him  by  141  woolen  mills 
was  0.46  per  cent,  and  by  17  worsted  mills  0.98  per  cent.  These  low  figures  could  only  have  been  obtained  in 
consequence  of  the  failure  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  establishments  reporting  to  make  any  allowance 
whatever  for  this  item. 

The  machinery  and  processes  of  the  wool  manufacture  are  so  different  from  those  of  cotton,  and  so  complicated 
and  numerous  in  comparison,  that  it  is  impossible  to  establish  any  standard,  as  may  be  done  in  that  industry,  upon 
which  to  predicate  an  average  allowance  for  depreciation.  But  certain  general  principles  govern  the  case,  which 
will  readily  be  admitted.  The  tenure  of  life  of  machinery  is  limite<l,  no  matter  how  well  it  may  be  kept  in  repair. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  wear  and  tear,  there  is  supersession  by  improvements,  which  is  of  far  greater 
consequence,  but  which  can  not  always  be  anticipated  and  which  follows  no  fixed  rule.  Allowance  must  be  made 
for  it  in  considering  the  cost  of  carrying  on  the  manufacture,  and  this  allowance  must  be  made  even  where  the 
manufacturers  themselves  do  not  make  it,  if  the  theory  is  that  the  industry  is  to  be  carried  on  in  the  highest  state 
of  efficiency. 

The  average  life  of  the  entire  mechanical  equipment  of  a  woolen  mill  is  commonly  estimated  at  twenty  years, 
but  some  machines  require  to  be  replaced  much  more  frequently  than  others.  A  set  of  woolen  cards  may  last  forty 
or  fifty  years  with  good  care,  but  the  clothing  on  them  must  be  renewed  every  fiye  or  six  years.  Looms  sometimes 
last  thirty  years,  but  their  average  life  is  less  than  twenty,  while  twenty  years  will  represent  the  average  life  of  a 
spinning  mule.  The  various  processes  involved  in  the  manufacture  of  all  grades  of  the  best  woolen  goods  number 
between  thirty  and  forty,»and  nearly  every  one  of  these  processes  requires  the  employment  of  one  or  more  separate 
machines,  which  are  subject  to  constant  change  by  reason  of  improvements. 

POWER. 

The  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  power  used  in  the  wool  manufacture  has  been  very  marked  in  the  decade. 
This  is  shown  by  the  following  table,  in  which  is  given  the  total  horse  power,  steam  and  water,  in  each  branch  of 
the  industry,  at  each  census,  the  average  number  of  employes  and  the  amount  of  horse  power  per  employ^.  The 
greatest  increase  in  power  is  shown  to  have  occurred  in  worsted  mills. 

POWER  AND  LABOR :  1890  AND  1880. 


INDUSTRIES. 


Woolen  goods  . 
Worsted  gtKKls 
Cariieta 


Year. 


j  1890 

7  IKSO 

''<,  1890 

>  1880 

\  1890 

\  1880 

1890 


Felt  goods ]  jggQ 


Wool  hats 


Hosiery  and  knit  gotnls 


^  1890 
)  1880 

S  1890 
>  1880 


Total  lior»e 
power. 


122. 224 
106,507 

49. 117 
16, 437 

22,677 
10,491 

5,051 
2,631 

3,295 

34.368 
11,561 


Average 
number  of 
employes. 


79,351 
86,504 

43. 593 

18,803 

29.121 
20.371 

2,266 
1,524 

3,592 

5,470 

61.209 
28,885 


Horse 
power 
per 
em- 
ploy*. 


1.54 
1.23 

1.13 

0.87 

0.78 
0.51 

2.23 
1.73 

0.92 
0.73 

0.56 
0.40 
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Electric  and  other  power,  except  steam  and  water,  is  excluded  from  the  above  table,  because  so  large  a  portion 
of  it  is  used  for  lighting.  The  use  of  electricity  for  power  has  not  j^et  become  marked.  The  increased  use  of  steam^ 
as  compared  with  water,  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  statistics  of  power. 

EAW  MATERIALS  OF  THE  MANUFACTURE. 

WOOL   CONSU3IPTION. 

The  consumption  of  wool  in  the  census  year  (exclusive  of  foreign  yarns,  mohair,  alpaca,  and  other  hairs)  was 
372,797,413  pounds,  "in  condition  purchased",  as  contrasted  with  296,192,229  i>ounds  in  1880,  an  increase  of  25.86 
per  cent. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  exact  number  of  pounds  of  raw  wool  consumed  in  the  industry,  because  it  is 
purchased  in  the  greasy  state,  in  the  washed  state,  and  in  the  scoured  state,  and  the  figures  above  given  represent 
purcliases  in  all  of  these  conditions. 

The  bulk  of  the  domestic  wools  are  now  marketed  in  the  greasy  state.  The  quantity  sent  forward  washed  becomes 
smaller  each  year,  and  is  confined  largely  to  the  clip  of  the  middle  states.  The  quantity  of  scoured  wool  purchased 
by  the  manufacturers  is  increasing  steadily,  as  wool-scouring  establishments,  a  comparatively  new  branch  of  the 
industry,  increase  in  number  and  capacity.  In  his  report  of  the  wool  manufacture  for  1880,  Mr.  Bond  said  with 
reference  to  this  ifact:  "  It  is  estimated  that  from  10,060,000  to  15,000,000  pounds  should  be  added  to  the  domestic 
wool  reported,  and  from  2,000,000  to  3,000,000  pounds  to  the  foreign,  to  reach  the  true  consumption".  The  habit 
of  buying  scoured  wool  has  become  more  general  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  the  present  special  agent  estimates 
the  allowance  now  necessary  in  both  domestic  and  foreign  at  25,000,000  pounds,  in  order  to  reach  the  true 
consumption  of  wool  as  it  originally  came  to  market. 

For  the  year  1889  the  Agricultural  Department  places  the  clip  at  265,000,000  pounds  in  the  grease,  including 
pulled  wool,  while  the  census  shows  that  for  the  nearest  corresponding  year  the  wool  manufacture  consumed 
258,680,801  pounds  of  domestic  wool,  in  all  conditions,  a  difference  of  but  6,319,199  pounds,  which  difference  is  not 
equal  to  one-quarter  of  the  shrinkage  represented  in  the  washed  and  scoured  wool  purchased  by  the  manufacturers. 

Allowance  must  also  be  made  for  the  quantity  of  wool  annually  grown  which  never  reaches  the  markets, 
but  is  consumed  in  the  household. 

Again,  of  the  mills  reported  as  idle  during  the  census  year,  a  number  were  in  operation  during  a  portion  of 
that  year,  but  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  any  data  of  their  operations  during  that  limited  period.  They  must 
have  consumed  several  million  pounds  of  domestic  wool. 

FOREIGN  WOOL   CONSUMED. 

The  consumption  of  foreign  wool  of  all  descriptions  (exclusive  of  imported  yarns)  appears  as  114,116,612 
pounds  in  1890  as  compared  with  73,200,698  pounds  in  1880,  an  increase  of  40,915,914  pounds,  or  55.90  per  cent. 

The  general  accuracy  of  the  census  returns  is  attested  by  the  statistics  of  the  imports  of  foreign  wool,  shown  in 
the  following  table,  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department,  which  gives  the  imi)orts  of 
wool  since  1870,  compared  with  the  domestic  clip,  and  the  percentage  of  foreign  wool  entered  for  consumption  as 
compared  with  the  domestic  clip: 

WOOL  PRODUCED  AND  IMPORTED,  DOMESTIC  EXPORTS  AND  ANNUAL  SUPPLY  OF  THE  LTJITED  STATES,  1870-1890. 


TEARS. 

Domestic  pro- 
duction, De- 
partment of 

Agricultare. 
iPounds.) 

Imports  en- 

tenxl  for  con 

sumption  year 

ending  June  30. 

(Pounds.) 

Total  produc- 
tion and  im- 
ports. 
(Ponnds.) 

Domestic  ex- 
ports j-ear 

ending;  June 

30. 

(Pounds.) 

Net  supply. 
(Pounds.) 

Per  cent  of 

imports  to 

supply. 

1870 

162, 000, 000 
160. 0(0, 000 
l.-iO,  000, 000 
l.'»8.000,000 
17U,  000, 000 
181.000,000 
192,  Ono,  000 
200,000,000 
208, 250. 000 

38, 634. 067 
50, 174, 066 
04,  315, 933 
84,212,582 
66,793,737 
51  686,294 
40,275,678 
40, 114, 394 
30.801   161 

200.634,067 
210,174,056 
244,315,933 
242,212,582 
226,793.737 
232, 686. 294 
232, 275.  C78 
240,114,394 
248. 051, 161 
251,102.642 

152. 892 

25,105 
140, 515 

75.129 
319,600 
178, 034 
104,768 

79,599 
347,854 

An  7A1 

200.481,175 
210, 148, 861 
244.175,418 
242.137,453 
226, 474, 137 
232, 508. 260 
232,170,910 
240.034.795 
247,703.307 
251, 041, 858 
331,680.889 
3(r7,345.512 
334,900,500 
342,985,493 
387.093,538 
376, 058, 646 
409. 764. 126 
399,146.233 
366,209.103 
301.039,697 
385,671,063 

19.27 
23.88 
38.63 
34.78 
25.08 
22.23 
17.35 
16.71 
16.07 
13.97 
29. 9C 
21.94 
18.80 
15.47 
22.02 
18. 12 
26.33 
28.66 
26.55 
32.27 
28.50 

1871 

m 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1876 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

21 1 ,  000. 000     :        40. 102.  RA9. 

1880 

232,500,000 
240.000,000 
272,000,000 
290,000,000 
300,000.000 
308, 000, 000 
302,000,000 
285,000,000 
269. 000. 000 
265,000,000 
276,000,000 

99,  372, 440 

67,410,967 

63, 010, 709 

53,049,967 

87,703,931 

08, 146, 652 

107, 910, 549 

114.404,173 

97.231.267 

128, 181. 273 

109,902,105 

331,872.440              Ifil.'i.'kl 

1881 

307.416,967 
335,016,769 
343,049,967 
387, 703, 931 
37G,  140, 652 
409, 910, 549 
399,404,173 
366,231,267 
391, 181, 273 
385,902,105 

71, 455 

116, 179 

64,474 

10,393 

88,006 

146, 423 

257.940 

22,164 

141.576 

231, 042 

1882 

188:i 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1880 

1 
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The  degree  of  our  dependence  upon  a  foreign  wool  supply  is  a<jcurately  ascertained  from  the  year  1821.  Prior 
to  that  time  the  records  of  the  Treasury  Department  were  not  kept  in  a  manner  that  permitted  any  definite 
statement  regarding  it.  In  American  State  Papers,  Class  IV,  Commerce  and  Navigation,  volume  11,  appears  a 
special  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  response  to  a  restdution  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  asking 
for  a  report  *'  showing  the  quantity  of  wool  imported  into  the  United  States  during  the  years  1817, 1818, 1819, 
1820,  and  the  first  three-quarters  of  1821 ".  The  Secretary  submitted  what  data  he  could  furnish,  but  added  that 
the  statements  were  necessarily  imperfect,  because  the  duty  being  ad  valor^n,  no  record  of  weight  was  preserved 
in  the  custom  houses.    Then  appear  the  following  figures : 


ANGOBA,   CAJIEL'S,   VICCNA,   ETC.,    FREE. 


Years. 


Pounds. 


1817 

1818 , 

1819 

1820 

1821  (three-quarU'rs) 


6,600 
1,500 
1,700    1 


2,622 


Value. 

$6,189 
226 

1,407 


2.250 


BHEEP'S  WOOL  (15  PER 
CENT). 


Pounds.        Value. 


1. 192 
106,788 
384,333 


479 
24,965 
03, 829 


After  the  year  1821  the  record  is  complete,  and  is  much  more  accurate  than  any  data  we  possess  regardin|if 
the  domestic  clip.  The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  all  foreign  wool  entered  for  consumption 
from  1822  to  1890,  inclusive  : 

IMPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  WOOL,  1822  TO  1890  (a). 


YEARS. 


1822. . . . 
1823.... 
1824... 
1825.... 

1826... 
1827.... 
1828.... 
1829.... 
1830.... 

1831.... 
1832.... 
1833.... 
1834  ib) 
1835. . . . 


1836. 
1837. 
1838. 
18:^9. 
1840. 


1841.-.. 
1842  (e) 
1843.... 
1844.... 
1845.... 


1846. 
1847. 
1848. 
1849. 
1850. 

1851. 
1852. 
1853. 
1854. 
1855. 

1856. 
1857. 
1858. 
1859. 
1860. 

1861. 
1862. 
1863. 
1864. 
1865. 


1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 


Quantity 

(fiscal  year). 

(Pouilds.) 


1, 715, 690 
1. 673, 348 
1, 291, 400 
2, 055,  767 

2,622.009 
3. 180, 767 
2, 437. 018 
1. 295,  767 
663,641 

5,619.353 
2. 814, 879 
273,631 


7, 196, 306 

12,296.249 

10, 259, 687 

6. 785, 704 

7, 806, 254 

9.813,212 

14, 862, 984 
10, 849, 773 
3,497,447 
14, 077, 956 
23, 825. 072 

16. 504. 879 
8,249.207 
ll,at0,483 
17. 822, 497 
18. 695,  294 

32. 578, 193 
17, 992,  646 
21, 403, 925 
20, 033, 492 
18, 189,  946 

16, 729,  377 
18, 460,  227 
25, 562,  478 
33,0rJ0. 112 
26, 125, 891 

31,  6.38, 533 
43,6»8,  138 
74, 412,  878 
91,026,639 
43,  741, 094 

70, 435,  943 
37. 683, 675 
24,  582.  551 
34. 695, 939 
38. 634, 067 


Value. 


Quantity-  (5- 

ye&T  periods). 

(Pounds.) 


$387. 312 
340,956 
353, 367 
552,009 

446,768 
379. 841 
488.831 
204,648 
92, 172 

1, 287,  540 

501.802 

93, 957 


1,072,116 

1, 203, 937 
806,544 
509.  283 
662, 306 
819, 830 

1,047,507 
716, 768 
228. 106 
872, 143 

1,684,066 

1.112,978 

524.  874 

862, 675 

1, 170,  561 

1, 690, 380 

3,836,613 
1, 876.  536 
2,  625,  761 
2.  792, 558 
2,  ii'S'i,  545 

2. 172.  477 
2, 012, 704 
3. 523. 53t) 
5, 084. 562 
5, 296, 762 

5, 015, 002 

7.140.114 

12. 528. 606 

16,128.209 

7, 654j  422 

10, 682, 257 
5, 779,  51 1 
3, 955, 671 
5,251,094 
5, 430,  323 


I 


6. 736, 205 


10, 200, 102 


15, 904, 169 


46, 961, 106 


67, 113, 232 


72.651,360 


110. 198, 202 


►     119, 908, 085 


284,  517, 282 


206, 032, 175 


Value. 


Quantity  (10- 
year  periods). 
(Pounds.) 


$1, 633, 704 


1,612,260 


2,955,115 


4,001,000 


4,  &48,  590 


13,165,0ir{ 


48, 466, 353 


31,098,856 


Value. 


1 1   INCREASE  IN  QUANTITY  >.ND  IN 
!  PEU  CENT.     (POUNDS.) 


16, 936, 307 


5  years. 


10  years. 


$3,245,064  I  3,463.897 

j    51.42  percent. 


5,  704, 067 
55.92  per  cent. 


62, 865, 275 


6,957.615  I,  31,056,937 

;  19.'>.28  per  cent. 

I 


45,  928, 968- 
271.19  per  cent. 


5,361,468  i        139.764,592 


I 


20, 152, 126 
42.91  per  cent. 


9,910.058  I  5,5.')8, 128 

;'    8.25  per  cent. 


37, 546, 842 
51.68  ])er  cent. 


76, 899, 317 
122.32  per  cent. 


18,690,041  1         2.30,106,287 


31,855,054 


9. 709, 883 
8. 81  per  cent. 


490,  549. 457 


90,341,695. 
I    (M.64  per  cent. 


a  The  quantities  and  values  jciven  are  for  net  imports,  1822  to  1866,  inclusive,  and  imports  entered  for  consuniptiou 

b  In  1834  tlic  exports  of  foreijrn  wool  exceeded  the  imports. 

e  To  and  including  the  year  1842,  the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30;  after  that  date  June  30. 

d  Decrease. 


164, 60J,  197 
137.28  per  cent. 


79,565,209  78,485,107 

|'ff27.59  per  cent. 

i! 

from  1867  to  1890.  iuclusive. 


i  260  443, 170* 

I  113.18  per  cent.. 
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IMPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  WOOL,  1822  TO  1890-Contiuued. 


YBAR6. 


Quantity 

(fiscal  year). 

(Pounds.) 


Value. 


1871 
1H72 
1873 
1874 
1875 

187« 
1877 
1H78 
1870 
188U 

1881 
188*2 
1883 
1S84 
1885 

188» 
1887 
1888 
1889 
189U 


Quantity  (5- 

year  perKxU). 

(Pounds.) 


50. 174, 05U 
91, 315. 933 
84, 211,',  582 
56, 793, 737 
51, 680, 294 

40. 275, 678 
40,114,394 
39.801.161 
40. 102, 642 
99, 372,  440 

67, 416, 967 
63.  (n6.  769 
53. 049, 967 
87. 703. 931 
68. 146, 652 

107, 010, 549 
114, 404. 173 
97,2:*1.267 
126,181.27:{ 
109, 902, 105 


$7,704,674  ^ 
19,571,550 
2U,  466, 106  I  } 
11,611.887 
10.  228.  622 


7.887,616 
7, 012, 072 
6.  995,  367 
5. 516.  813 
17, 913. 666 

12.060,827 
10, 333,  359 

8. 491, 988 
13.  503,  299 

9,474,264 


13, 794, 213  1 

16, 351.  370  i  I 

14,  062. 100  } 

17. 432. 759  ] 

16,165,043  J 


337. 182, 602 


Value. 


Quantity  (10- 
year  periods). 
(Pounds.) 


$09,582,888  i 


259, 666, 315 


339, 334, 286 


45,326,434  506.848,917 


53, 953,  ra7 


Value. 


INCREASE  I.\  4JUA.VTITY  AND  m 
PER  CBXT.      (POUNUe.) 


5  years. 


10  yearn. 


$114,900,322 


131,150.427 
63.66  per  cent,  j 


77,516,287  106,209.460 

a22.99  per  cent.  :    21.67  per  cent. 


555, 629, 367 


77,805,485 


894. 963, 653 


131,759,222 


79,667,971 
30.68  per  cent. 


216,295,081  206,114.736. 

<  63.74  per  cent.  .    49.95  per  cent. 


a  Decrease. 


The  table  shows  the  quantity  imported  by  five  and  by  ten  year  periods,  and  also  the  increase  in  quantity  and 
the  per  cent  of  increase  for  both  the  five-year  and  ten-year  periods  over  the  previous  periods.  These  percentages 
show  remarkable  fluctuations.  The  most  rapid  rate  of  increase  in  the  use  of  foreign  wool  occurred  in  the  decade 
ending  1840;  the  next  greatest  rate  of  increase  occurred  in  the  decade  ending  1850,  and  the  third  in  the  decade 
endingl870.  The  percentage  of  increase  in  the  decades  ending  1880  and  1890  was  small  in  comparison  with  those 
named. 

The  percentage  of  foreign  wool  entered  for  consumption  in  1890  on  the  basis  of  net  supply  as  estimated  in  the 
statement  on  page  29  is  28.50  per  cent,  and  the  average  per  cent  for  the  whole  series  of  years  covered  by 
the  table  is  24.06  per  cent.  This  i>ercentage  indicates  the  degree  to  which  we  have  succeeded  in  supplying  the^ 
wants  of  the  domestic  manufacture  from  home-grown  wool.  But  this  is  not  a  fair  basis  for  such  a  comparison^ 
inasmuch  as  the  great  bulk  of  our  imports  of  wool  are  of  class  3,  called  carpet  wools,  because  used  almost  exclusively 
in  the  carpet  manufacture  and  not  grown,  nor  attempted  to  be  grown,  to  any  extent  in  the  United  States.  The 
government  classification  of  imported  wools  according  to  their  blood  has  only  been  made  since  1867,  in  which 
year  the  blood  classification  first  appeared  in  the  tariflf.     The  figures  for  each  subsequent  year  are  as  follows: 

WOOLS  ENTERED   FOR  CONSUMPTION   IN  THE  UNITED   STATES,  1867-1890,  BY  CLASS, 

QUANTITY,  AND  VALUE. 


NO.  1.— CLOTHING. 


YEARS. 


Total  itoiiniU. 


1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
18H0. 
1881. 
1882. 
1881. 
1881. 
188."). 
188o. 
1887. 
188S. 
1889. 
1890. 


37,683. 
24. 582, 
34,695, 
38, 634, 
50, 174. 
94,315, 
84, 212, 
56. 703, 
51,  C80, 
40. 275, 
40, 114, 
39,8U1, 
40, 102. 
90, 372, 
67.416. 
63.  OIG, 
53. 049. 
87, 703. 
68. 146. 
107, 910, 
114,404, 
97,231. 
126, 181, 
109,902, 


675 
551 
040 
067 
056 
93.J 
582 
737 
294 
678 
394 
161 
642 
440 
967 
769 
967 
931 
652 
549 
173 
267 
273 
105 


Pounds. 


Value. 


1, 270, 

4,681, 

2, 512. 

6,530, 

5, 957, 

16, 871, 

6,029, 

2,398, 

13.117, 

8,643, 

9.294, 

9,  &16, 

5.229. 

26,  7«>, 

20,609, 

13, 489, 

11,546, 

20,  703, 

13,  472. 

23.  321, 

23, 195, 

16, 952, 

22,  973. 

21. 387, 


356 
679 
202 
493 
461 
332 
488 
210 
679 
366 
029 
012 
987 
172 
707 
923 
530 
843 
4:{2 
759 
734 
.'>13 
088 
867 


$415, 
018. 
505. 
1,249, 
1,201. 
4,183. 
1,744. 
815. 
3,602, 
2, 187, 
2,202, 
2,431, 
1.114, 
6,412, 
4.751, 
3,042. 
2, 567. 
4,700. 
2.994, 
4, 344. 
4,339. 
3,648, 
4,  7(>4. 
4,856. 


609 
588 
715 
152 
201 
960 
4)0 
307 
535 
713 
639 
043 
301 
273 
454 
407 
443 
605 
,533 
189 
498 
780 
015 
640 


NO.  2.— COMBING. 


NO.  3.— CARPKT  WOOLS. 


PouikIh. 


Value.       1 1      Pouuds. 


Value. 


150, 

1,804, 

4,533, 

2.  752, 

17,665, 

41, 155, 

49. 540, 

27, 087, 

7,769, 

3, 167, 

2, 509. 

3,028, 

1,709, 

13, 266, 

4, 421. 

2,318, 

1.373, 

4,474, 

3,801. 

4, 872. 

9,  703. 

5, 568, 

6.651, 

7,662, 


302 
272 
367 
569 
600 
460 
231 
437 
157 
307 
954 
869 
601 
856 
491 
671 
114 
306 
914 
739 
962 
068 
719 
978 


$31,827 

3.32.  315 

1,092.297 

765, 147 

3, 167, 835 

8. 952, 131 

12, 723. 501 

0, 193, 150 

2,153,261 

1.153,504 

830,  715 

969,683 

413,  761 

3,  801, 730 

1.271,332 

648, 252 

343. 987 

UO.'W.  758 

921,  252 

1,106,110 

2, 270, 058 

1, 322, 802 

1,  556, 309 

1, 895. 535 


36. 263, 017 
18, 096,  600 
27,  650, 371 
29,  :J51.  (X)5 
26, 550. 995 
36, 289, 141 
28, 642,  863 
27,  308.  090 
30. 799, 458 
28, 465.  005 
28.310.411 
26.  856, 280 
33, 163, 054 
59, 320, 412 
42,  385, 769 
47, 208, 175 
40. 130. 3*4) 
02.  525, 692 
50,  782. 306 
79, 716. 051 
81,504,477 
74.  710, 686 
96.  556,  466 
80.  851, 260 
i 


$5,332, 

2.  704. 
3,653, 

3,  416, 
3, 335, 
6. 435, 
5,998, 
4,603, 
4.472. 
4.546, 
3, 979. 
3, 594. 
3.988, 
7. 699. 
6.038. 
6,642. 

7,  «:j3, 

5,558. 

8, 343^ 

9.  741. 

9. 090, 
11.112, 
i9,412, 


074 
768 
082 
024 

6:]8 

468 
465 
410 
826 
398 
617 
640 
752 
663 
041 
699 
558 
036 
479 
?Ki8 
814 
459 
435 
86G 


32  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 

The  tables  show  that,  exclusive  of  carpet  wools,  the  needs  of  our  manufacturers  have  been  met  by  the  domestic 
clip,  for  the  last  twenty-four  years,  within  about  23  per  cent  of  their  total  consumption.  This  deficiency  in  the 
domestic  supply  consists  almost  wholly  of  qualities  of  the  fiber  which  are  not  grown  advantageously  in  this  country. 

The  question  of  the  quantity  of  imported  carpet  wools  which  enter  into  wool  manufactures  other  than  carpets 
maybe  approximately  answered  by  these  returns,  but  only  approximately,  as  the  imports  of  no  fiscal  year  can  be 
taken  as  the  exact  measure  of  the  consumption  of  that  year. 

The  third  class  wools  imported  were  74,710,686  pounds  in  1888,  96,556,466  pounds  in  1889,  and  80,851,260 
pounds  in  1890.  Undoubtedly  some  of  the  imports  of  each  of  these  years  are  represented  in  the  consumption  of 
the  census  year,  and  the  average  of  these  years,  which  is  84,000,000  pounds,  may  be  taken  as  the  equivalent  of  the 
consumption  of  third  class  wools  in  the  census  year,  leaving  nearly  30,000,000  pounds  as  the  consumption  of  first 
and  second  class  wools. 

The  exact  part  of  this  84,000,000  i)ounds  of  carpet  wool  consumed  by  the  carpet  manufacture  can  not  be 
ascertained,  for  the  reason  that  many  carpet  mills  buy  their  yarns  from  yarn  manufacturers,  many  of  whom  make 
other  products,  and  it  is  impossible  therefore  to  trace  the  exact  disposal  of  the  foreign  wool  they  consumed. 

The  carpet  manufacture  spun  54,742,234  pounds  of  foreign  wool,  and  used  in  addition  18,763,201  pounds  of 
woolen  yarn  and  10,555,799  pounds  of  worsted  yarn  in  the  census  year.  The  latter  was  made  almost  wholly  from 
foreign  wool,  and  estimating  two  pounds  of  wool  to  a  pound  of  yarn,  it  stands  for  21,111,598  pounds  of  wool,  thus 
bringing  the  consumption  of  third-class  wool  in  the  carpet  manufacture  up  to  75,853,832  pounds,  or  within  about 
^,000,000  pounds  of  the  total  consumption  of  this  class  of  wool  in  the  census  year. 

There  was  but  little  foreign  wool  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  18,763,201  pounds  of  woolen  yarns  purchased 
by  the  carpet  mills.  These  were  mostly  low-grade  yarns,  used  in  cheap  carpets,  and  in  their  manufacture  was 
consumed  a  large  i)ortion  of  the  shoddy,  hair,  and  cotton  consumed  in  the  woolen  mills. 

The  sources  of  the  supply  of  carpet  wools  used  in  the  American  mills  are  shown  by  the  following  statement 
from  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1890: 

QUANTITY  OF  WOOL  OF  CLASS  3  IMPORTED  AT  THE   THREE   PRINCIPAL  PORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  DURING 

THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1890,  SHOWING  COUNTRY  OF  PRODUCTION,  (a) 


POUNDS. 

Total 80,152,484 


POUNDS. 

Italy... 444 

Dutch  West  Indies 14, 984 

Portugal 339, 956 

Russia  on  Baltic  and  White  sea 3, 397, 982 

Russia  on  Black  sea : 10, 594, 887 

Russia,  Asiatic 204. 339 

Russia  (not  specified) * 1, 362, 293 

Servia 28,381 

Spain 32,837 

Switzerland 35, 685 

Turkey  in  Europe 1, 733, 619 

Turkey  in  Asia 12,474,352 


Argentine  Republic 13, 531, 096 

Austria-Hungary 11»  977 

BrazU 175,697 

Chili 1,634,953 

China 8,704,983 

Danish  West  Indies 357 

Greenland,  Iceland,  etc 64, 104 

Ecuador h  ^7 

France 2,198,996 

Germany 718, 572 

England .* 5,193,817    |    Turkey  in  Africa 154,826 

Scotland - 5,144,822    I    Turkey  (not  speciiied) 94,023 

British  West  Indies 32,793    !    Uruguay 84,569 

British  East  Indies 6,635,751    :    Asia,  all  other i 3,969,331 

East  Indies  (not  specified) 1,295,723    |    Country  not  specified ,  264,011 

British  possessions  in  Australasia 21. 237    i 

a  This  and  the  following  table  represent  import8.at  the  three  principal  iwrta  of  entry  only,  and  the  total  imports  of  Class  1  and  Class  3  accordingly  differ  from 
the  totals  for  these  classes  given  in  the  table  at  the  foot  of  page  31. 

The  imports  of  merino  wools  (Class  1  of  the  tariff  classification)  have  been  quite  steadily  increasing  of  late  years, 
and  the  average  imports  since  the  earlier  years  under  the  tariflf  of  1867  have  been  very  large.  The  imports  ot 
combing  wools  show  remarkable  fluctuations  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  period,  but  latterly  they  show  no 
tendency  to  increase.  These  imports,  which  consist  mainly  of  the  English  combing  wools,  have  fallen  off  in 
consequence  of  the  perfecting  of  the  combing  machine,  which  permits  the  combing  of  the  shorter  stapled  merino 
wools  in  the  worsted  manufacture,  with  better  results,  except  in  special  fabrics,  than  can  be  obtained  from  the  long 
English  combing  wools. 

Of  the  Class  I  wools  imported  and  used  by  our  manufaeturers  the  great  bulk,  77  per  cent,  are  of  Australasian 
production,  as  is  shown  by  the  table  following,  compiled  from  the  Treasury  reports,  which  gives  the  quantities  of 
Class  I  wools  imported,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  each  foreign  country  during  the  fiscal  year  1889-1890. 
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QUANTITY  OF  CLOTHING  WOOL   LMPORTED   AT  THE  THREE  PRINCIPAL  PORTS  INTO  THE   UNITED    STATES  DURING 

THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1890,  SHOWING  COUNTRY  OF  PRODUCTION. 

POUNDS.     .    South  Aiiierica-»-(x'oii  tin  lied.  k^unds. 

Total £ '. 15, 492, 107               Argentine  Republic 168. 355 

—          irruRuay 144. 239 

Australasia 11,928,921    |           Brazil 67,981 

I           Peru 2, 740 

Europe 1,271,510 

Africa 1, 105, 730 


England , 884,807 

France 262,333  British  possessions 1,102,793 

Spain .' 91,460  All  others 2,937 

Turkey 24,8aS  ! 

Germany 7,199  |    Asia 18,056 

Scotland : 509  j                                           .                                                           

Russi  a 1 334  ;  Ch  ina 1 0,  4.56 

I  Turkey 3,800 

South  A.iiericii / 1,166,890  I  All  others 3,800 


Chile 783,575       West  Indies 1,000 

The  development  of  wool  production  in  the  United  States,  while  it  has  been  on  the  wliole  rather  rapid,  has 
not  been  comparable  with  that  which  has  been  simultaneously  occurring  in  Australasia,  South  America,  and  the 
Cape  colonies,  and  has  undoubtedly  been  somewhat  retarded  by  the  effect  of  the  increase  in  these  countries  upon 
tlie  prices  of  wool  everywhere. 

Marked  and  imi)ortant  changes  haVe  occurred  in  the  general  characteristics  of  our  domestic  supply.  The 
rapid  increase  in  the  supply  of  what  are  known  as  the  ^'  territorial "  wools,  grown  west  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
generally  upon  ranches,  somewhat  after  the  methods  pursued  in  Australia,  has  had  a  tendency  to  check  the 
increase  in  the  clip  of  the  finer  wools  that  have  so  long  been  the  peculiar  product  and  glory  of  the  middle  western 
states.  Of  the  staple  wools  now  produced  in  the  United  States,  we  have  eminent  authority  for  sayihg  that  they 
"  are  better  adapt-ed  to  the  fabrication  of  satisfactory  clothing  for  the  American  people  than  any  other  wools 
grown".  All  goods  which  require  the  medium  wool  are  admirably  supplied  by  domestic  fleeces,  which  are  nowhere 
surpassed  for  uniform,  sound,  and  healthy  fiber.  Of  the  superfine  wools  the  domestic  flocks  now  supply  little  to 
the  domestic  manufactui^e.  That  these  wools  can  be  grown  in  certain  sections  of  this  country  has  been  amply 
demonstrated,  as  in  the  superfine  wools  of  Saxon  blood  which  formerly  brought  such  high  reputation  to  Washington 
county,  Pennsylvania.  That  they  will  not  be  grown,  in  commercial  quantities,  is  evident  Irom  the  fact  that 
these  sheep  are  small  sized,  small  fleeced,  and  comparatively  unproductive,  and  their  fleeces  can  not  now  command 
prices  which  will  render  them  a  profitable  branch  of  sheep  husbandry.  The  supply  of  fine  wools  of  the  XX  and 
XXX  grades,  for  which  the  flocks  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Pennsylvania  have  been  noted,  is  falling  steadily  behind 
the  demand,  and  it  is  to  supply  this  deficiency  that  the  increasing  importations  of  Australian  wools  are  due.  The 
fineness,  length,  and  soundness  of  staple  in  these  Australian  wools,  together  with  their  remarkable  freedom  from 
grease,  render  them  admirable  for  admixture,  where  high-gra<le  goods  are  to  be  manufactured.  In  such  goods  the 
domestic  fleece  is  relied  upon  for  strength  and  durability,  and  the  Australian  for  fineness,  brightness,  and  beauty 
of  finish.  In  the  somewhat  circumscribed  area  covering  a  few  counties  in  southeastern  Ohio,  and  contiguous 
sections  of  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia,  a  limited  number  of  sheep  may  still  be  found  producing  a  wool  from 
which  goods  may  be  made  fully  equal  in  every  respect  to  ttiose  manuf^rctured  wholl}^  or  in  i)art  from  Australian 
fleeces. 

The  specific  qualities  of  wool  which  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  the  fabrics  now  chiefiy  made  in  the  United 
States  were  indicated  by  the  late  John  L.  Hayes,  in  1872,  in  a  paper  prepared  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
as  follows : 

Common  flannelH  involve  a  very  important  consumption  of  wools,  from  the  coarsest  common  or  native  to  medium  merino  wools; 
opera  flannels,  from  fine  to  very  finest  wools;  blankets,  from  the  most  ordinary  Mexican  to  noils  (the  shorter  or  refuse  fibers  obtained 
by  the  process  of  combing  the  best  combing  wools),  up  to  the  medium  merino  wools;  also  the  shorter  wools  of  English  blood,  such  as 
the  down  and  cheviot  wools.  Shawls,  the  principal  varieties,  eml»race  all  grades  of  merino  wool  up  to  pick-lock;  some  special  varieties 
being  composed  of  worsted  combing  wools;  felts,  generally  the  lowest  grades  of  wools,' but  some  varieties  of  felting,  such  as  piano  and 
table  covers,  medium  merino  wool.  Knit  goods,  such  na  knit  shirts,  vests,  skirts,  drawers,  cardigans,  hose,  involve  a  very  imiK>rtant 
consumption  of  wool,  from  the  lowest  to  high  grades  of  merino,  certain  fancy  varieties,  composed  of  worsted  yams,  requiring  English 
combing  wools.  Fancy  cassimeres,  occupying  a  prominent  place  in  the  list  of  fabrics,  require  all  grades  of  merino  wool,  without  burr, 
principally  medium;  overcoiitings,  such  as  beavers,  mr»scows,  cskimos,  medium  to  finest  grades  of  merino  wool.  For  all  mixtures  of 
wool  with  shoddy,  the  best  and  the  longest  merino  wools  are  now  regarded  as  the  most  profitable,  for  the  reason  that  they  ''carry'* 
more  of  the  short  fiber  of  the  wool  substitute.  Thin  wool  coatings  require  from  medium  to  the  finest  merino  wools,  fancy  ladies' 
cloakings,  the  finest  long  merino  wools,  and,  in  some  A'lirieties,  mohi\ir,  or  the  wool  of  the  Angora  goat;  gentlemen's  worsted  coatings, 
the  finest  long  merino  combing  wools.  For  certain  varieties  of  delaines,  coburgs,  and  cashmeres,  ladies'  dress  goods,  with  cotton  warp, 
medium  long  merino  wools  arc  used;  for  Caledonia  ladies'  cloakings,  a  limited  use  is  made  of  mixtures  of  fine,  long  combing  wools  and 
English  or  Canada  combing  wools;  for  serges,  moreens,  alpacas,  Italian  cloth  for  linings,  mohair  lusters,  lastings,  damask  for  furniture, 
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for  lurniture  coveriug,  curtaiiiH .  and  table  cloths,  reps  for  furnitun*  and  curtains,  webbinj;-  for  ndus  and  girths  for  horses  and  for 
BUK]>ender8^  bunting  for  flags,  military  sashes,  j)icture  cords  and  tassels,  clouds  or  nubias,  Kistoria  shawls,  braids  and  bindings,  long 
English  combing  or  Canada  wools  are  required;  for  the  warp  of  ingrain  2  and  3  ply  carpets,  the  long  carpet  wools  of  Cordova  and  Chile, 
un.suited  by  their  coarseuess  and  unequal  diameter  for  dress  goods,  are  employed,  the  short  wools  for  filling,  and  for  the  cheaper  caqiets 
the  short  and  coarse  Mexican  and  Texan  wools;  for  Brussels  and  tapestry,  and  Brussels  and  velvet  carpets,  the  long  Cordova  aud 
Chile  carpet  wools  are  used  for  the  colored  yarns,  the  warp  being  of  linen ;  for  the  whites  or  very  light  shades,  the  best  English  or  Canada 
combing  wools. 

Returning  to  the  eonsideiation  of  the  total  quantity  of  wool  consumed  in  the  wool  manufacture,  we  have  to 
bear  in  mind  that  camel's  hair,  mohair,  and  alpaca  are  regarded  in  the  trade  as  the  equivalents,  the  first  of  Class 
3,  or  carpet  wools,  and  the  others  of  sui)erior  grades  of  Class  2,  or  combing  wools.  The  quantity  of  camel's  hair 
and  noils  consumed  has  increased  from  1,583,111)  pcmnds  in  1<S80  to  7,084,804  pounds  in  .1890,  and  of  mohair  and 
noils  from  159,678  pounds  in  1880  to  2,136,244  i)onnds  in  1890.  The  ali)aca  has  been  lost  in  the  ''  hair  of  other 
animals",  which  is  in  tlie  main  an  adulterant,  and  the  consumption  of  which  has  increased  from  6,335,169  pounds 
to  16,865,764  i)ounds. 

The  tjibles  presented  take  no  cognizance  of  the  quantity  of  wool  contained  in  the  imported  yarns  consumed 
by  American  manufacturers,  the  value  of  which  is  in(;luded  in  the  amounts  rejiorted  under  th^  head  "  All  other 
materials '\  The  quantity  of  woolen  and  worsted  yarn  entered  for  consumption  in  the  fiscal  yeai'  ending  June  30, 
1890  was  3,229,777.83  pounds,  valued  at  $1,844,849.15,  foreign  value,  an  average  of  57.12  cents  per  i)ound,  and 
may  be  accounted  the  equivalent  of  9,000,000  pounds  of  greasy  wool. 

Adding  these  items  and  the  373,000,000  pounds  of  foreign  and  domestic  wool  in  condition  purchased  shown  in 
the  tables,  together  with  the  25,000,000  pounds  estimated  by  the  special  agent  as  the  allowance  for  the  scoured 
wool  purchased,  we  have  an  approxiinate  consumption  of  434,000,000  i)ouuds  of  wool  in  the  grease.  Similar 
additions  would  need  to  be  made  to  the  consumption  reported  in  1880  to  institute  an  exact  comparison  and 
percentage  of  increase. 

We  are  thus  enabled  to  ascertain  with  some  degree  of  certainty  the  per  capita  consumption  of  wool  in  the 
United  States  for  a  series  of  decades,  as  shown  by  census  statistics,  and  by  the  Treasury  returns  of  the  imports 
of  woolen  goods.  In  estimating  the  amount  of  raw  wool  contained  in  the  latter,  it  is  customary  to  calculate 
three  pounds  of  wool  to  each  dollar  in  value  of  woolen  goods.    On  this  basis  we  make  the  following  table: 

COMPARATIVE  CONSUMPTION  OF  WOOL  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


YKABsi. 


1840. 
1850. 
18Gy. 
1870. 
1880. 
189U. 


Imports  of 
wool  entered 
for  consump- 
tion year  end- 
ing June  30. 
(Pounds.)  (a) 


b9, 813, 212 
18.  695, 294 
26.125,801 
38.634,067 
09.  372,  440 
109,  902. 105 


I  _ 


Home  produc 
tion  of  wool 
year  ending 

Jan.  1, 
(Pounds.) 


35,802,114 

52.516.969 

60. 264, 013 

162, 000, 000 

232, 500, 000 

276, 000, 000 


Domestic 

exports. 

(Pounds.) 


Xet  supply. 
(Pounds.) 


Per  capita 


Imports  of  j 
wool  mauulac- 1 
tures,  allowing  Total  consump- 1  ^ilTJ'.^J^iJ* 

3  pounds  of  tion.  ,  consumption 

wool  to  the  $1        (Pounds.)      ,    ,2LjlT\ 
in  value.       i  (rounds.) 

(Pounds.) 


35, 898 

1,055,928 

152, 892 

191,  551 

231, 042 


45, 615, 326 

71.176,365 

85,  3^1,  876 

200.481.175 

331,680,889 

385,671.0(>:J 


,31,09.5,276 
58, 178,  613 

128. 407. 923 

105,280,422 
95.503.641 

162.496,269 


76,  710. 602 
120.  354, 978 
213,832,700 
305, 770, 507 
427. 184, 530 
548,167,332 


4.49 

5.58 
6.80 
7.03 
8.  .52 
8.75 


...     I 


a  Quantitie-s  for  1840,  1850,  and  1860  are  imports  less  re-export >>. 


b  Year  ending  September  30. 


This  per  capita  consumption  of  wool  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  nation  on  the  globe.  The  manufacturers' 
consumption  of  wool  in  Great  Britain  is  slightly  in  excess  of  that  in  the  United  States,  but  when  the  exports  of 
manufactured  wool  are  deducted,  and  proper  allowance  is  made  for  imported  manufactures,  it  is  discovered  that  the 
domestic  consumption  of  wool  in  Great  Britain  is  equivalent  to  about  202,000,000  pounds,  which  is  a  per  capita 
consumption  of  6.9  pounds.  No  other  country  approximates  (Jreat  Britain  and  the  United  States  in  its  per  capita 
wool  consumption. 


COMPARISON  OF  THE  AMERICAN  AND  ENGLISH  WOOL  MANUFACTURE. 

The  preceding  statistics  reveal  a  striking  disparity  between  the  consuming  capacity  of  woolen  and  worsted 
machinery  in  the  United  States  and  the  corresponding  capacity  in  Great  Britain.  In  the  latter  country,  according 
t4)  the  official  returns  under  the  ^'factory  and  workshop  act ",  there  were  0,479,252  spindles  (spinning  and  doubling) 
at  work  in  the  wool  manufacture  in  1889,  consuming,  as  shown  by  the  statistics  of  Helmuth  Schwartze  &  Co., 
428,000,000  pounds  of  wool,  that  being  the  quantity  of  foreign  and  home  grown  wool  retained  for  consumption  in 
the  United  Kingdom  in  that  year.  This  was  an  average  consumption  of  about  60  pounds  of  raw  wool  per  spindle. 
In  the  United  Stiites  2,980,423  woolen  and  worsted  spindles  consumed  raw  wool  to  the  apy)roximate  amount,  as 
shown  above,  of  434,000,000  pounds  in  the  greasy  state,  an  average  consumption  of  145  pounds  per  spindle. 

These  figures  are  of  no  value  for  any  scientific  purpose,  first,  because  they  are  based  upon  the  consumption  in 
the  grease,  and  second,  because  they  take  no  account  of  the  other  materials,  such  as  cotton  and  shoddy,  wiiichpass 
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over  the  cards  and  are  spun  with  the  wool.    They  will  serve  to  indicate  in  a  general  way  the  radical  difference  that 
exists  in  the  industry  as  (conducted  in  the  United  States  and  in  Great  Britain. 

It  is  the  same  difference  that  appears  in  the  cotton  industries  of  the  two  countries.  It  has  been  shown  that 
the  average  consumption  of  cotton  \yeT  spindle  in  the  United  States  is  more  than  twice  the  average  spindle 
consumption  in  Great  Britain.  In  other  words,  the  identical  disparity  of  consumption,  as  between  the  two  countries, 
exists  in  both  the  cotton  and  the  w(K)1  manufacture.  To  some  degree  it  is  attributable  to  the  same  causes  in  both 
industries.    These  causes,  as  they  appear  in  the  wool  manufacture,  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  The  bulk  of  the  yarns  spun  in  Great  Britain  are  of  finer  counts  than  the  bulk  of  the  yarns  spun  in  the 
Unitt^d  States. 

(2)  In  the  United  States  the  woolen  manufacture  still  largely  luedominates  over  the  worsted  manufacture, 
em])loying  2,329,099  spindles  to  657,324  spindles  in  the  latter.  A  woolen  spindle,  from  the  nature  of  the  yarn, 
will  consume  annually  at  least  double  the  quantity  of  wool  that  will  be  consumed  by  a  worsted  spindle.  In  Great 
Britain,  on  the  contrary,  the  worsted  manufacture  is  very  nearly  as  large  as  the  woolen,  employing  2,402,922 
spinning  spindles  and  669,328  doubling  spindles  as  compared  with  3,107,209  spinning  spindles  and  299,793  doubling 
spindles  in  the  woolen  manufacture.  These  statistics  of  the  relative  number  of  spindles  employed  in  the  two 
branches  of  the  industry  in  the  two  countries  are  sufficient  in  themselves  to  explain  the  greater  average 
consumption  per  spindle  in  the  United  States. 

(3)  The  quantity  of  carpets  manufactured  in  the  United  States  is  larerely  in  excess  of  the  Britishjiroduct  of 
carpets,  and  the  much  coarser  yarn  used  in  this  branch  of  the  industry  has  an  imi)ortant  bearing  upon  the  question 
and  further  explains  the  discrepancy. 

(4)  A  fourth  cause,  to  which  some  weight  must  be  attached,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  domestic  wool  of  ther 
United  States  is  marketed,  as  a  rule,  in  a  more  greasy  condition  than  the  wool  consumed  in  the  British  mills. 
There  is  much  more  of  actual  wool,  and  less  of  grease  and  dirt,  in  the  raw  material  reported  as  the  consumption  of 
British  mills  than  in  that  consumed  by  our  own  mills.  This  fact  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  in  considering  the 
per  capita  c<msumption  of  the  people  of  the  two  countries  as  given  above. 

The  above  explanations  of  this  discrepancy  were  submitted  by  the  special  agent  to  Dr.  Frederick  H.  Bowman, 
of  Halifax,  England,  the  well-known  expert  on  wool  libers,  and  elicited  from  him  the  following  response: 

West  Mount,  Halifax,  September  21,  1891. 
S.  N.  D.  North,  Esq., 

Special  Agent,  Eleventh  Census: 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the  Slst  August,  I  have  myself  beenstnick  with  the  siime uuoiiialy  which  you  have  noticed  in 
regard  to  the  very  much  larger  c|uautity  of  wool  which  is  used  in  the  United  .States  in  comparison  with  the  number  of  spindles  as 
compared  with  the  consumption  of  wool  and  the  number  of  spindles  in  Great  Britain.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  but  that  the 
largest  portion  of  this  increased  consumption  arises  from  the  very  much  coarser  counts  which  are  spun  on  the  average  in  the  United 
States  as  compared  with  Great  Britain,  and  also  I  think  in  your  factories  there  is  more  waste  made  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  yarn 
turned  out  as  compared  with  this  country.  I  know  this  is  the  case  very  markedly  in  your  cotton  mills,  and  I  suppose  the  same  wiU 
probably  hold  good  in  your  woolen  factories.  When  you  remember  there  are  very  large  numbers  of  mills  in  this  country  em])]oying  a 
larger  number  of  spindles,  where  the  counts  probably  average  60*s  and  upward,  you  will  easily  see  that  a  very  large  number  of  8])iudles 
are  required  to  turn  off  a  A-ery  small  consumption  of  wool  (and  I  think  the  main  cause  of  the  discrepancy  lies  here).  Possibly  also  your 
statistics  may  not  be  quite  S(»  reliable  as  our  own,  and  there  is  undoubtedly  a  tendency  on  the  j)art  of  many  manufacturc^rs  to  exaggerate 
the  quantity  oi  wool  which  they  use,  with  the  idea  of  making  it  appear  they  have  a  large  consumption  off  their  spindles,  and  this  may 
also  increase  the  discr«pancy.  Otherwise,  I  know  of  no  reasons  why,  if  the  same  counts  are  spun,  you  should  not  be  able  to  use  as  small 
a  quantity  of  the  raw  material  as  we  do  in  this  country. 

Trusting  that  this  reply  will  be  satisfactory, 

I  remain,  yours,  truly, 

Frederick  H.  Bowman. 

MOHAIR. 

The  nse  of  mohair,  the  hair  of  the  Angora  goat,  is  of  recent  date  and  limited  extent  in  the  United  States. 
In  1880  the  use  of  but  159,678  x)ounds  was  reported;  In  1890  the  consumption  had  risen  to  2,136,244  pounds, 
valued  at  $848,533.  These  figures  are  singularly  confirmed  by  the  commercial  statistics,  the  McXaughtan 
Company,  of  New  York,  reporting  the  consumption  for  1891  at  2,405,538  pounds  and  f<u'  1890  at  2,147,010  pounds. 
Of  the  total  consumption  reported  for  1890,  the  McNaughtan  Company  ascertained  that  1,785,173  pounds  were  of 
foreign  growth  and  361,846  pounds  domestic.  Considerable  attention  has  recently  been  paid  to  the  cultivation  of 
tliis  fiber  in  the  Pacific  states,  and  the  rapid  increase  in  its  use  by  our  manufacturers  will  have  a  tendency  to 
further  stimulate  the  industry.  The  native  home  of  the  Angora  goat  is  the  mountainous  districts  of  Asia  Minor, 
where  soil  and  climate  are  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  long,  strong,  and  silky  fiber  of  the  Angora. 
The  goat  has  been  introduced  into  the  Cape  colonies,  where,  mixed  with  the  native  African  goat,  it  produces  a 
fleece  which  is  e(iual  to  the  native  mohair,  and  large  quantities  of  it  are  now  annually  exported  to  England.  Dr. 
Bowman,  the  distinguished  authority  on  animal  fibers,  is  of  opinion  that  its  cultivation  in  the  United  States  (;an 
be  successfully  extended  in  '^  suitable  position". 

The  in<!reased  consumption  of  this  fiber  is  due  to  the  increased  manufacture  of  plush  and  ui)holstery  goods 
and  other  pile  fabrics,  velvets,  astrakhans,  etc.,  both  plain  and  figured,  for  which  it  is  now  chiefly  employed.    Prior 
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to  1880  the  use  of  this  fiber  bad  been  cousiderably  in  excess  of  the  quantity  consumed  in  that  year,  due  to  the 
popularity  .of  the  hard  finished  Ulster  fabrics  known  as  alpacas,  mohairs,  and  brillian tines,  the  manufacture  of 
which  was  successfully  undertaken  by  several  American  mills  only  to  be  followed  by  the  complete  disuse  of  these 
goods  and  their  disappearance  from  popular  favor.  The  fiber  has  the  aspect,  feel,  and  luster  of  silk,  without  its 
suppleness.  It  differs  materially  from  wool  in  the  absence  of  the  felting  quality,  and  its  consumption  for  clothing 
purposes  has  been  and  is  likely  always  to  be  limited.  Because  of  the  stiffness  of  the  fiber  it  is  rarely  woven  alone, 
the  warp  being  usually  of  cotton,  silk,  or  wool.  Its  utilization  in  the  machine  manufacture  dates  only  from  the 
year  1835,  and  the  mohair  of  commerce  is  nearly  all  consumed  by  a  comparatively  few  nmnufacturers. 

camel's  hair  and  noils. 

Camel's  hair  is  coming  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  domestic  wool  manufacture.  The  total  consumption 
increased  from  1,583,119  pounds  in  1880  to  7,684,804  pounds  in  1890.  It  is  only  recently  that  camel's  hair  has  been 
utilized  as  a  textile  material  for  machine  manufacture,  and  up  to  1885  its  employment  was  confined  chiefly  to 
the  mixture  with  various  low  stock  for  backing  in  beavers  and  other  similar  goods,  and  for  press  bagging.  In 
that  year  the  Abbot  worsted  mills,  at  Graniteville,  Massachusetts,  began  the  use  of  camel's  hair  as  the  material 
for  worsted  yarns  for  cari^et  warp,  and  they  succeeded  in  making  a  product  so  strong  and  perfect  that  its 
introduction  followed  as  quickly  as  certain  difficulties  in  dyeing  were  overcome,  and  the  increased  use  of  the 
material  is  confined  to  this  product.  It  is  difficult  to  sort  the  fine  downy  undercoat  peculiar  to  camel's  hair  from  tlie 
long  coarse  hair  which  overlies  it,  except  by  the  combing  process. 

alpaca. 

Very  little  alpaca  is  now  used  in  the  United  States,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  secure  a  return  of  it. 
The  alpaca  from  which  this  fiber  is  obtained,  is  exclusively  South  American,  and  is  found  in  the  lofty  ranges  of  the 
Andes,  where  the  llama  and  vicugna  are  the  most  common  varieties.  It  is  especially  adapted  to  the  use  of  the 
cotton  warp,  and  light-weight  dress  goods  so  made  are  among  the  handsomest  fabrics.  In  the  large  variety  of 
plush  and  upholstery  goods  for  which  the  industry  has  become  noted  in  this  country  in  very  recent  years  these 
fibers  play  an  important  part,  which  promises  to  increase  rapidly. 

WOOL   IN   COMBINATION   WITH   OTHER   FIBERS. 

Wool  is  the  one  textile  fiber  which  can  be  advantageously  used  in  combination  with  all  other  fibers  in  the 
manufacture  of  all  classes  of  goods.  It  is  so  used  to  an  extent  which  is  constantly  increasing  in  all  countries,  and 
which  adds  greatly  to  the  difficulty  of  a  i)roper  classification  of  textile  establishments  for  census  purposes.  In  the 
dress  goods  manufacture  particularly  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  product  is  made  upon  cotton  warps  with  a  wool 
or  worsted  filling  that  many  establishments  conduct  separate  departments  for  the  manufaeture  of  cotton  yarn, 
which  is  used  in  the  products  of  their  worsted  mills.  Heretofore  the  statistics  of  these  cotton  departments  of 
worsted  mills  have  been  counted  as  a  part  of  the  worsted  industry.  In  the  present  census  the  returns  of  the  cotton 
bran(;h  of  such  mills  have  been  separately  secured  and  they  are  included  in  the  statistics  of  the  cotton  manufacture, 
the  value  of  the  yarns  made  being  transferred  to  the  wool  manufacture  under  the  head  of  cotton  yarns  purchased 
in  the  tables  of  materials  used.  The  mills  whose  returns  were  thus  divided  between  the  wool  and  the  cotton 
manufacture  were  the  Arlington  and  Pacific,  at  Lawrence,  Massachusetts;  the  LoiT«aine  Company,  at  Pawtucket, 
Rhode  Island;  the  Hamilton  Company,  at  Southbridge,  Massachusetts;  the  New  Albany  Woolen  and  Cotton 
Company,  at  New  Albany,  Indiana;  the  Mississippi  Mills,  at  Wesson,  Mississippi,  and  all  mills  making  simply 
hosiery  yarns  for  sale  to  knit  goods  manufacturers.  In  no  other  cases  was  it  found  possible  to  make  this  separation, 
and  all  other  mills  using  wool  and  cotton  together  have  been  counted  as  woolen  mills,  and  xn'operly,  as  wool  is 
always  the  predominating  material  used,  in  value  if  not  in  quantity. 

While  all  textile  mills  may  be  classed  according  to  the. fiber  used  which  predominates  in  value,  it  is  obvious 
that  this  classification  is  open  to  objection,  and  that  it  becomes  every  year  a  grouping  more  difficult  to  make. 

Wool  is  not  mixed  with  cotton  to  any  extent  in  goods  which  are  sold  as  cotton  goods,  it  being  a  raw  material 
of  so  much  greater  value.  On  the  other  hand,  wool  is  used  in  mixture  with  silk,  in  goods  where  the  silk  effect  is 
retained.  The  use  of  silk  threads  to  give  brilliancy  and  effect  to  patterns  is  increasing  in  the  manufacture  of  fine 
worsteds,  as  is  shown  by  the  employment  of  244,306  pounds  of  silk  yarn  and  131,529  pounds  of  spun  silk  yarn, 
together  valued  at  $1,986,402.    This  is  the  first  census  to  show  the  silk  consumption  of  the  wool  manufacture. 

Linen  is  used  as  a  warp  thread  in  certain  lines  of  carpets,  but  no  longer  in  any  species  of  cloths,  although  the 
fabric  known  as  ^*  linsey-woolsey  ",  a  wool  weft  woven  upon  a  linen  warp  (or  a  cotton  warp)  was  a  staple  product  of 
the  household  industry  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  earlier.  The  quantity  of  linen  yarn  used  in  the  carpet 
manufacture  in  1890  was  10,123,816  pounds,  valued  at  $1,621,293.  Jute  also  appears  to  a  limited  extent  in  the 
manufacture  of  carpets,  the  total  number  of  pounds  of  jute  yarn  reported  as  consumed  in  the  year  1890  being 
23,795,444  pounds,  valued  at  $1,709,461. 

Some  efforts  have  lately  been  made  t(/  utilize  the  fiber  of  the  ramie  plant,  as  a  suitable  mixture  with  wool,  with 
results  that  are  pronounced  favorable;  but  these  efforts  have  not  yet  passed  beyond  the  experimental  stage. 
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COTTON  IN   THE  WOOL   MANUFACTURE. 

The  quantity  of  cotton  used  in  the  wool  manufacture  has  increased  rapidly.  There  passed  through  these  mills 
in  1890  75,428,865  pounds  of  cotton,  valued  at  $8,508,149,  in  comparison  with  48,000,857  pounds  in  1880,  valued  at 
16,233,175.  Of  the  quantity  consumed  in  1890,  however,  32,432,617  pounds  were  for  use  in  the  hosiery  and  knit 
goods  industry,  chiefly  in  merino  or  pure  cotton 'stockings  and  underwear. 

Moreover,  it  will  appear  from  an  examination  of  the  summary  of  goods  made,  included  under  the  head  of  "AD 
other  products"  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  goods  made  in  woolen  mills  are  purely  cotton  products,  and, 
if  a  strict  classification  were  possible,  they  wcmld  be  included  in  the  report  on  cotton  manufacture.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  many  mills,  in  their  machinery  equipment,  are  both  woolen  and  cotton  mills,  and  are  classified  as 
woolen  mills  because  the  preponderance  of  their  machinery  and  the  bulk  of  their  products  pertain  to  that  industry. 
In  this  respect,  the  wool  manufacture  difters  from  the  other  textile  industries,  a  difference  arising  primarily  out 
of  the  fact  that  wool  is  a  fiber  that  can  be  worked  to  advantage  in  combination  with  either  or  all  of  the  other  fibers, 
and  is  so  worked,  to  an  increasing  degree  and  to  increasing  public  advantage,  while  cotton  is  never  combined  with 
wool  as  the  predominating  fiber  in  imparting  character  to  the  fabric,  outside  of  hosiery  and  knit  goods,  and  silk 
only  to  a  comparatively  limited  degree.  The  mixed  textile  so  called  is  chiefly  one  in  which  wool  predominates  or 
appears  to  predonunate.  It  is  because  of  this  interchangeable  use  of  the  fibers  that  so  many  woolen  mills  are 
equipped  with  cotton  machinery. 

It  appears  from  the  analysis  that  products  valued  in  the  neighborhood  of  $3,000,000  were  all  cotton  goods, 
sold  as  such,  as,  for  instance,  cotton  yarns,  cottonades,  cotton  jeans,  cotton  fire  hose,  cotton  dusters,  cotton  piece 
goods,  ginghams,  cotton  shirting,  and  other  similar  goods  which  have  only  found  their  way  into  the  products 
of  the  wool  manufacture  from  the  impossibility  of  separating  the  cotton  products  of  a  woolen  mill  from  its  woolen 
products,  in  a  census  return  which  must  take  cognizance  of  products  in  connection  with  all  the  other  items  of  the 
schedule  of  inquiry. 

Cotton  is  used  in  two  forms  in  the  wool  manufacture:  first,  as  the  cotton  warp,  and  second,  in  the  making  of  a 
merino  yarn,  so  called,  in  which  the  cotton  is  mixed  with  the  wool  on  the  carding  machine  and  passes  into  the 
slubbing,  out  of  which  is  spun  a  yarn  for  a  cheap  grade  of  goods.  Undoubtedly  the  development  of  machinery 
has  greatly  increased  the  manufacture  and  consumption  of  these  classes  of  goods.  The  quantity  made  in  the 
census  year  is  shown  in  Table  4  to  have  been  250,931,270  s([uare  yards,  valued  at  $87,692,047,  figures  which 
indicate  that  it  is  a  means  of  supplying  a  cheap  grade  of  goods  which  possess  many  of  the  advantages  of  woolen 
cloths,  and  are  a  great  improvement  over  the  all-cotton  goods  which  were  largely  worn  in  the  early  days  of  the 
machine  manufacture. 

Cotton  warp  woolen  goods  are  as  old  as  the  machine  manufacture  of  wool.  The  details  of  the  wool  manufacture 
of  1820  show  that  the  woolen  mills  of  that  day  maile  an  almost  equal  use  of  cotton  and  wool  in  the  fabrication  of  the 
cheaper  grades  of  cloths,  chiefly  satinets  and  Jeans.  Its  use  in  lighter  goods  for  women's  wear  is  of  comparatively 
modern  origin,  and,  with  the  exception  of  hosiery  and  knit  goods,  it  is  in  this  branch  of  the  industry  that  the 
increased  use  of  cotton  has  chiefly  come.  The  numufacture  of  this  class  of  fabrics  first  began  in  France,  about  1833. 
The  English  adopted  the  manufacture  at  Bradford  in  1834-1835,  and  have  since  surpassed  all  other  countries  in  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  these  products.  The  late  John  L.  Hayes,  in  the  oflicial  report  on  wool  fabrics  at  the 
Philailelphia  Exposition  of  1876,  writes  that 

No  event  of  the  century  has  done  more  for  feomle  comfort  and  for  the  indastry  of  wool  than  ihv  introduction  of  the  cotton  warp. 
Cotton,  instead  of  being  the  rival,  became  the  most  important  auxiliary  of  wool,  and  has  added  vastly  to  its  consumption.  These  fabrics 
are  practically  the  same  as  a  woolen  fabric,,  being  so  covered  by  wool  that  the  presence  of  cotton  can  be  observed  only  by  the  closest 
inspection.    Their  cheapness  and  durability  make  their  introduction  an  invaluable  boon  to  women  of  moderate  means. 

In  addition  to  the  cotton  used  on  cards  and  spindles  in  woolen  mills,  there  were  83,624,868  pounds  of  cotton 
yarns  purchagied  by  these  mills  for  the  manufacture  of  the  fabrics  above  described,  and  for  the  hosiery  and  knit- 
goods  manufacture.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  these  yarns  were  consumed  in  Other  branches  of  the  industry. 
The  cost  of  these  yarns  was  $17,985,376,  which,  added  to  the  $8,568,149,  the  cost  of  raw  cotton,  makes  $26,553,525, 
the  value  of  the  cotton  and  cotton  yarns  consumed  in  the  wool  industry,  as  against  a  value  of  $98,540,484  for  the 
foreign  and  domestic  wool  consumed. 

SHODDY   AND   OTHER   SUBSTITUTES  FOR   WOOL. 

In  treating  the  raw  material  of  the  wool  manufacture  we  come  next  to  the  substitutes,  so  called,  which  are 
popularly  grouped  under  the  generic  name  of  shoddy,  but  which  are  all  of  them,  in  the  scientific  sense,  the  wastes 
of  the  original  raw  material. 

For  the  first  time  in  a  census  the  shoddy  manufacture  has  been  investigated  in  connection  with  the  wool 
manufacture,  to  which  it  is  so  intimately  related  as  to  render  it  practically  a  part  of  the  same  industry.  In 
presenting  the  statistics  pains  have  been  taken  not  to  blend  them,  in  order  that  there  might  be  accurate 
comparisons  instituted  between  the  returns  for  this  and  other  census  years.    The  census  of  1860  was  the  first 
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which  took  coguizance  of  the  shoddy  manufacture  as  a  distinct  and  important- industry.    The  censuses  of  1860  and 
1870  presented  the  following:  statistics  of  the  industry: 


GENERAL  HKADH. 


1860 


1870 


Number  of  eatablishnients. 

Employes 

Capital 

Wages 

MaterinlH 


30 
290 
$123,500 
$54,121 
$227,925 
Product* $402,590 


56 

632 

$815, 950 

$198. 372 

$1, 098,  603 

$1, 768, 592 


The  volume  on  manufactures,  census  of  1880,  gave  a  more  detailed  statement  of  the  shoddy  industry,  and  the 
figures  there  presented  are  shown  in  comparison  with  those  of  1890  in  the  following  table: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  SHODDY  MANUFACTURE :  1880  AND  1890. 


STATES. 


Total  for  United  States  | 

Connecticnt ( 

Illinois } 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massarbusetts i 

New  Hampsbire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania ■ . 

Rhode  Ixlaud 

Vermont 

All  other  states 


Year. 


Nam  her 
'     of  es- 
tablish- 
ments. 


AVRBAOE    NUMBER    OF 
BMPLOTiS. 


1880 
1890 


1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1800 

1880 
1890 

1881) 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 


Capital. 


73 
94 

8 
7 

2 
3 


$1,165,100 
a3.  754, 063 

86,000 
395,  336 

22,  000 
110,037 

6,000 


Males 

above  16 

years. 

Females 

above  15 

years. 

Children. 

695 
1,394 

'496 
867 

.... 

91 

38 

93 

154 

16 
41 

38 
18 

'           12 
7.1 

8 
8 

3 

Total  wages. 


5.000 


30 
29 

3 
3 

I 
4 

7 
12 

1 
3 

11 
18 

6 

10 


46(»,  500    I 
902, 850    , 

17, 300     ' 
23,  (100 

35. 000      I 
193, 225 

32.700 
482,520     I 

250.000  ' 
744,5:^0  ' 
,1 
186. 000  I 
640.382      I 

49.600      \ 
194, 250      , 

15,000      I 


334 

329 

13 
25 

10 
74 

43 
159 

30 
191 

90 
248 

51 
143 

6 


105 
106 

8 


$400, 326 
856,  582 

35, 345 
85,816 

'  12,300 
36.  254 

1,905 


Cost  of 

materials 

used. 


$3, 366, 050 
6, 003, 035 

261, 200 
442,852 

74.500 
103, 722 

7,200 


32 


.3,100 


14. 150 


67,933 


30 


5 
49 

32 

27 

216 

485 

40 
91 

26 
3 

9 


15 
4 

3 
6 


20     1 
13     1 1 


6 


173.  439 
180, 748 

5,  7»K> 
11.683 

25, 000 
43,  755 

33, 610 
77. 361 

40,  000 
182.  700 

47, 441 
151, 175 

18,  590 
68.  014 

3,896 


1,  308.  715 
1. 170, 808 

38,900 
80.816 

80, 734 
.301. 113 

321, 220 
343.  012 

575, 000 
1, 100,  480 

510, 977 
1.  205, 258 

137.  054 
1, 165,  235 

37,000 


Valne 

of 

products. 


$4,989,615 
7,887.000 


22,500 


15 


19.  076 


83,679 


107.343 


a  This  amount  does  not  include  value  of  "  Hired  property  ''. 


347. 500  I 
648,060'  ' 

100.000  ' 
182  110 

12. 000  ' 


2, 305,  985 
1, 614. 450 

49.600 
111,»18 

137, 500 
389.040 

407.  590 
471.478 

700.000 
1.  377,  500 

655, 895 
1, 633.  770 

195,  045 
1,350,792 

56, 000  I 


Table  17  presents  the  statistics  for  the  year  1890  more  in  detail.  Many  of  the  products  of  these  shoddy  mills 
are  not  shoddy  as  a  raw  material  for  other  mills,  but  finished  goods  comx>osed  chiefly  of  shoddy.  Nor  was  all  the 
shoddy  consumed  in  the  census  year  produced  in  the  mills  which  are  classified  as  shoddy  mills.  The  tables  show 
the  total  production  of  these  latter  mills  to  have  been  37,002,054  pounds,  while  the  total  consumption  of  the  census 
year  in  the  wool  manufacture  was  61,561,619  pounds,  an  increase  of  18.02  per  cent  over  the  consumption  of  1880. 
The  diflference,  24,550,565  pounds,  was  mauufac'tured  in  the  woolen  mills  consuming  it. 

The  increase  in  the  manufacture  of  shoddy,  mungo,  and  similar  substitutes,  as  shown  by  the.  talHes,  both  as  to 
quantity  and  value,  has  been  somewhat  in  excess' of  the  increase  in  the  wool  manufacture  proper.  This  is  a  natural 
and  expected  result,  for  the  reason  that  the  use  of  these  substitutes,  with  the  success  which  has  attended 
their  utilization  abroad,  has  only  recently  been  thoroughly  understood  by  American  manufacturers.  Shoddy  was 
first  successfully  employed  as  a  substitute  for  wool  at  Batley,  in  England,  about  the  year  1813;  but  it  was  not 
until  1840  that  its  manufacture  was  so  perfected  that  it  became  a  considerable  and  a  distinctly  recognized  branch 
of  the  industry. 
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In  our  own  country  these  substitutes  are  chiefly  consumed  in  -the  manufacture  of  yarns  for  low-grade  carpets 
and  knit  goods,  for  horse  blankets,  and  some  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  bed  blankets,  and  also  in  cheap  grades 
of  satinets,  cassimeres,  and  heavy  overcoatings.  The  returns  show  that  of  the  61,561,610  pounds  used  in  iSdO 
51,862,397  pounds  were  consumed  in  the  woolen  mills  proper,  and  of  the  remainder  nearly  half,  or  4,735,144 
pounds,  ill  the  hosiery  and  knit  goods  mills.  An  analysis  of  the  returns  shows  that  a  very  considerable  projiortion 
of  the  51,862,397  pounds  ascribed  to  the  woolen  mills  was  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  cjirpet  yarns,  and 
would  therefore  be  credited  to  that  branch  of  the  industry,  if  the  conditions  of  the  investigation  permitted  the 
subclassification.  When  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  increased  use  of  these  substitutes  in  carpets,  it  is  found 
that  the  increased  use  of  them  in  goods  designed  for  wearing  apparel  has  been  no  greater  than  the  increased 
consumption  of  W(K)1  for  the  same  puriK)se.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  increased  consumption  of  cow's  hair 
and  other  animal  hairs  which  belong  in  the  category  of  substitutes  for  wool.  ^ 

Discussion  of  the  question  of  the  deterioration  of  the  American  wool  manufacture,  by  reason  of  an  increasing 
use  of  these  various  substitutes  for  wool,  including  cotton,  arose  in  connec^tion  with  the  preliminary  publication 
of  these  figures.  For  the  purpose  of  exactly  ascertaining  the  facts  the  following  analyses  of  the  tables  have  been 
prepared,  showing  the  percentage  of  the  several  materials  consumed  in  the  years  1880  and  1890.  From  this  table 
the  statistics  of  hosiery  and  knit  goods  have  necessarily  been  excluded,  inasmuch  as  a  large  proportion  of  the 
products  of  these  mills  is  purely  a  cotton  product  and  makes  no  pretense  of  being  anything  else.  The  increased 
consumption  of  cotton  in  these  goods  can  not  therefore  be  regarded  as  an  increase  which  displaces  an  equal  amount 
of  wool.    The  table  is  as  follows : 


QUANTITIES  AND  PERCENTAGES  OF    SCOURED   WOOL    OR   ITS   EQUIVALENTS,   AND    OF  COTTON,   SHODDY,   ANIMAL 
HAIR,  AND  OTHER  SO-CALLED  ADULTERANTS  OF  WOOL,  USED  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  IN  1890  AND  1880. 


MATEHIAIS. 


Total 


1890 

(Poumln.) 


'A24, 2'>9.  (MjO 


1880 

(Pounds.) 


Scoureil  wool,  incloding  cameU  hair  and  mohair 

Cotton 

Sho<Id y  and  animal  hair  not  specitied 


207,  584,  746 
42. 996,  248 
73,678,066 


232, 474,  545 


1890 

(Per  cent.) 


100.00 


1880 

(Per  cent.) 


100.00 


I e:,  634, 157 
27, 869, 706 
56. 970, 682 


64.02 
13.26 
22.72 


66.40    I 

11.04 

22.50 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  percentage  of  shoddy  aud  adulterant  hairs  used  in  1890  is  almost  identical  witU  the 
percentage  used  in  1880.  The  comparison  shows  an  increase  of  2.22  per  cent  in  the  relative  percentage  of  cotton 
consumed  (exclusive  of  cotton  yarns  purchased).  This  increase  is  not  surprising  in  view  of  the  great  decline  in 
the  cost  of  cotton  and  the  enormous  increase  in  the  domestic  production  of  cotton  wari)  dress  goods. 

In  a  general  sense,  it  may  be  said  that  no  substitute  for  wool  is  equal  to  wool  itself,  and  any  use  of  any  other 
material,  in  the  wool  manufacture,  may  therefore  be  called  a  deterioration.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that  a 
quality  of  clothing  can  be  manufactured  by  their  use  which  is  warm,  serviceable,  and  attractive  in  appearance, 
and  is  furnished  at  prices  which  would  be  impossible  but  for  the  substitutes.  The  consequence  is  that  since  the 
use  of  these  substitutes  came  into  vogue  the  masses  of  the  people  have  been  more  healthfully  and  more  satisfactorily 
clothed  than  formerly.  There  is  not  wool  enough  grown  in  the  world  to  supply  the  needs  of  all  the  people  who  are 
dependent  upon  it  for  suitable  clothing,  and  the  fact  that  the  per  capita  consumption  of  wool  in  the  United  State% 
is  greater  than  in  any  other  country  may  be  accepted  as  demonstrating  that  our  people  utilize  more  than  their  full 
quota  of  the  supply.  The  use  of  substitutes  has  permitted  wool  to  partially  take  the  place  of  cotton  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree  in  many  articles  of  apparel,  and  to  this  extent  at  least  it  is  a  distinct  gain  and  advantage.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  in  stuffs  intended  for  women's  wear.  More  than  half  the  cotton  used  in  the  wool  manufacture 
is  used  for  cotton  warp  threads,  in  goods  having  a  wool  or  worsted  filling,  and  this  class  of  goods  l^as  largely  taken 
the  place  of  cotton  goods,  which  alone  were  formerly  available  for  the  wear  of  women  of  limited  means.     • 

« 

Shoddy,  in  its  several  varieties,  is  simply  a  reman ufactured  fiber,  possessing  many  of  its  original  advantages, 
though  of  course  not  all  of  them.  The  fiber  of  wool  has  an  extraordinary  capacity  of  endurance.  Once  used  it  may 
be  used  over  and  over  again,  not  with  all  its  original  virtues,  but  with  its  warmth-imparting  qualities  intact.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  shoddy  consumed  in  this  country  is  simi)ly  the  waste  of  the  original  manufat^ture,  saved 
from  the  loss  which  befell  it  prior  to  the  invention  of  machinery  which  renders  it  fit  for  spinning.  In  carding, 
spinning,  and  weaving  certain  fibers  become  tangled,  knotted,  sej)arated  from  the  slubbing,  top,  or  yarn,  and  are 
thrown  off.  This  new  machinery  permits  this  waste  product  to  be  spun  again.  The  only  point  at  which  this 
material  is  deficient,  as  comiiared  with  that  from  which  it  has  been  thrown  off,  i.^  in  length  of  staple,  and  this 
difficulty  is  easily  overcome  by  admixture  with  new  wool. 

The  other  varieties  of  shoddy  are  now  produced  by  powerful  machines  of  comparatively  recent  date,  which 
pull  apart  the  woolen  or  worsted  rags  wiiich  are  fed  u])on  it  and  eff'ect  a  gradual  untwisting  of  the  fibers. 
Mungo,  made  from  hard  spun  or  felted  cloth,  is  necessarily  of  very  short  fiber,  by  reason  of  the  tension  required 
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to  pull  it  apart.  Wool  extract  is  mauufactured  from  rags  into  the  composition  of  which  cotton  or  linen  has 
entered,  and  from  which  the  vegetable  fiber  is  removed  by  carbonization,  and  tliis  is  the  least  valuable  variety 
of  these  restored  fibers.  The  value  of  all  of  them  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  skill  -with  which  their  subsequent 
manufacture  is  conducted.  Some  varieties  of  shoddy  have  a  value,  both  intrinsically  and  in  the  market,  greater 
than  that  of  low  grades  of  wool.  The  average  value  of  the  shoddy  consumed  in  1890,  according  to  the  census 
returns,  was  11.26  cents,  as  against  an  average  value  in  1880  of  15.42  cents.  The  reduction  in  the  cost  of  shoddy 
used  has  therefore  been  somewhat  greater  than  in  the  cost  of  wool,  which  is  not  surprising  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  shoddy  has  been  very  greatly  improved  during  the  past  ten  ye^ars  and  the 
knowle'lge  of  its  proper  use  greatly  advanced. 

DYESTUFFS  AND  CHEMICALS. 

A  very  large  item  of  expenditure  in  the  wool  manufacture  is  that  for  dyestuflfs  and  chemicals  used  in  the 
preparation  of  materials  and  the  finishing  of  goods.  The  census  of  1880  showed  a  cost  of  $7,648,618  for  dyestuffs 
and  chemicals,  while  that  for  1890  shows  a  cost  of  $(>,453,665  exclusive  of  oils  and  soap,  which  are  now  separately 
reported  but  which  were  included  under  the  general  head  in  1880.  The  corresponding  total  for  1890  is,  therefore, 
$9,146,917.  Both  oil  and  soap  are  imiwrtant  chemical  agencies  in  the  manipulation  of  wool  in  the  preparatory 
stages  of  its  manufacture.  Of  oil,  4,243,618  gallons  were  used,  valued  at  $1,374,049.  Much  of  this  oil  was 
consumed  for  fuel  and  lubricating  machinery,  and  no  distinction  is  made  of  the  more  expensive  oils  used  in  the 
preparatory  processes  of  wool  manipulation.  Of  the  39,290,827  pounds  of  soap  used,  value,  $1,319,203,  the  greater 
portion  was  employed  in  the  cleansing  of  material  and  product. 

The  dyeing  processes  for  woolen  and  worsted  goods  may  take  place  in  the  clean  stock,  in  the  worsted  top,  in 
the  yarn,  or  in  the  piece,  according  to  the  characteristics  of  the  fabric  to  be  made.  The  fancy  cassimere,  the 
high-grade  carpets,  dress  goods,  and  special  fabrics  of  other  varieties  of  goods  are  made  with  yarns  dyed  in 
conformity  with  the  patterns  to  be  woven  5  and  in  large  establishments,  particularly  carpet  mills,  whose 
assortment  of  patterns  is  extensive,  large  lines  of  colored  yarns,  often  over  a  thousand  shades,  are  kept  in  stock, 
considerably  increasing  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

Wool  is  a  better  recipient  of  dyes  than  either  cotton  or  silk,  and  in  consequence  the  art  of  dyeing  has  greater 
possibilities  in  this  manufacture  than  in  any  other  textile  industry.  These  possibilities  have  been  greatly  develdped 
since  the  introduction  of  the  coal-tar  dyes,  the  increased  and  perfected  use  of  which  has  been  one  of  the  striking 
advances  of  the  past  decade.  The  most  obvious  result  has  been  the  almost  endless  multiplication  of  shades  of 
coloring  in  all  lines  of  fabrics,  many  of  them  of  great  delicacy,  which  has  added  a  marvelous  variety  and 
picturesqueness  to  the  products  of  the  wool  manufacture.  The  American  dyers  are  becoming  very  expert  in 
the  use  of  the  mineral  dyes,  and  their  work  now  compares  very  favorably,  in  the  fineness  and  fastness  of  colors, 
with  that  of  their  Eurofjean  competitors.  The  use  of  the  vegetable  dyes  has  greatly  diminished  during  the 
decade;  but  many  of  our  best  mills  still  adhere  to  them,  particularly  the  indigo,  for  their  best  effects. 

Woolen  goods  receive  and  hold  colors  printed  on  tliem  more  readily  than  cotton  goods,  and  the  proiK)rtion 
among  the  light  fabrics  which  are  printed  is  large.  The  figured  delaines  and  many  of  the  figured  worsted  goods, 
scarfs,  some  descriptions  of  shawls,  felt  and  woolen  druggets,  and  the  tai)estry  carpets,  carriage  robes,  and  many 
of  the  felt  skirtings  are  printed.  The  process  varies  little  from  that  employed  in  printing  silk  and  cotton  goods, 
the  patterns  and  colors  being  ai)plied  either  by  blocks  or  by  cylinders. 

EMPLOYfiS  AND  WAGES. 

The  details  of  labor  employed  and  wages  paid  in  the  wool  manufacture  are  presented  with  a  fullness  in  this 
census  never  before  attempted,  and  are  contained  in  Tables  11-14.  These  tables  permit  an  accurate  subdivision 
of  the  relative  earnings  of  all  classes,  in  each  branch  of  the  industry,  and  without  the  misleading  results  which 
follow  from  averages  obtained  by  grouping  all  classes,  owners  and  managers,  clerks  and  operatives,  skilled  and 
unskilled,  ineceworkers  and  time  workers,  in  any  branch. 

The  average  number  of  employes  in  the  industry  during  the  census  year  was  219,132,  of  whom  3,163  were 
officers  and  firm  members  employed  in  productive  labor  or  in  supervision.  The  total  employes  were  divided  into 
98,446  males  above  16  years  of  age,  105,993  females  above  15  years,  and  14,693  children  of  both  sexes.  The  number 
of  males  employed  increased  30.46 -per  cent,  the  number  of  females  58.64  per  cent,  and  the  number  of  children 
decreased  23.81  per  cent.  The  greater  percentage  of  increase  in  the  number  of  females  employed  show^s  the  effect  of 
improved  machinery  ujwn  the  personnel  of  mill  operatives.  The  tendency  of  these  improvements  is  to  lessen  the 
physical  exertion  required  in  running  the  machinery,  and  thus  to  increase  the  elficiency  of  female  labor. 
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The  followiug  table  iiulicates  the  iierceiitage  of  men,  women,  and  children  employed  in  the  whole  industry  at. 
the  censuses  of  1890  and  1880 : 


EMPLOYtB. 


Total 


Malea 

Females  . 
Children. 


Years. 

Average 
namber  of 
employes. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

rl890          219,132 
(1880    !      iftl.'UT 

rl890 
(1880 

rl890 
1880 

f  1890 
(1880 

98,446 
75,459 

105,993 
66,814 

14,693 
19.284 

44.93 
46.71 

.48.37 
41.35 

6  70 
11.94 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  children  employed  is  the  most  striking  variation  in  the  statistics  of  the  two- 
censuses.  It  is  to  be  attributed  largely  to  the  enactment  of  laws  in  the  several  states  which  throw  greater 
restrictions  around  the  employment  of  children.  Of  these  children  12,948  were  employed  at  weekly  rates  and^ 
1,745  at  piece  rates.  ' 

By  dividing  the  total  number  of  operatives  employed  in  all  branches  of  the  industry  into  the  total  amount  paid 
for  wages  we  have  an  average  of  $349.84,  further  differentiated  into  an  average  of  $461.12  for  men,  $273.41  for 
women,  and  $155.53  for  children.    In  the  averages  thus  obtained  are  included  the  salaries  of  officers  and  clerks, 
and  also  the  actual  earnings  of  pieceworkers,  which  are  frequently  found  to  be  less  than  the  average  earnings  of 
skilled  laborers,  male  and  female. 

By  a  similar  treatmient  of  the  wages  and  employes  reiK)rted  in  1880,  we  have  an  average  of  $293.33,  showing 
an  apparent  increase  in  the  average  earnings  of  all  employes  of  19.26  per  cent  in  the  ten  years.    It  is  impossible  to 
make  separate  averages  of  this  description  for  men,  women,  and  children  employed  in  1880,  because  the  wages  of 
each  class  were  not  then  separately  reported.    While  wages  have  increased  in  the  interval  the  increase  has  not 
been  so  large  as  the  above  percentage  would  indicate,  and  we  are  debarred,  for  the  above  reason,  from  any 
satisfactory  determination  of  what  the  actual  percentage  of  increase  has  been.    The  much  smaller  percentage 
of  children  now  employed  affords  a  partial  explanation  of  the  great  apparent  increase  in  average  earnings.    On  the- 
other  hand,  the  percentage  of  men  employed  has  decreased  from  46.71  in  1880  to  44.93  in  1890,  the  increase  in  the- 
percentage  of  women  employed  being  from  41.35  to  48.37. 

One  explanation  of  the  apparently  excessive  increase  in  average  earnings  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  number* 
of  officers  and  clerks  emjjloyed  is  much  more  closely  reported  in  1890  than  was  the  case  in  1880.  The  number 
in  1880  was  1,810,  or  one  in  every  89  employes.  ,  In  1890  the  number  is  5,273,  or  one  in  every  42  employes. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  officers  and  clerks  reported  is  191.33  per  cent,  while  the  increase  in  all 
other  classes  of  employes  is  only  33.87  per  cent.  If  we  could  separate  the  salaries  paid  to  officers  and  clerks 
in  1880  from  the  wages  of  all  other  operatives,  we  should  be  able  to  ascertain  what  the  actual  average  increase 
in  the  earnings  of  the  latter  was.  At  the  same  time  the  number  of  officers  and  clerks  reported  in  either  year 
is  so  small,  in  comparison  with  the  whole  number,  as  to  exert  but  a  trivial  influence  upon  the  percentage  of 
average  earnings  in  either  case.  Neither  were  the  conditions  of  the  industry  such  in  1890  that  the  average  time 
employed  would  be  greater  in  this  year. 

AVERAGE  EARNINGS. 

Tables  11  and  12  give  the  actual  average  earnings  for  each  class  by  itself,  officers  and  firm  members,  clerks 
and  salesmen,  operatives  and  skilled  labor,  unskilled  labor,  and  finally  those  employed  on  piecework,  each  class 
divided  into  males,  females,  and  children,  and  each  class  shown  both  for  the  United  States  and  for  each  separate 
state  in  each  branch  of  the  industry. 

These  tables  are  therefore  the  proper  index  of  average  earnings,  and  the  only  proper  index.  They  reveal  the- 
striking  disparities  which  exist  in  the  wages  paid  in  the  different  sections  of  the  country,  and  also  in  the  different 
branches  of  the  iudustry.  Thus,  in  Massachusetts,  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  male  operatives  employed  in 
the  carpet  manufacture  were  $9.11,  in  New  Jersey  $7.70,  in  New  York  $9.58,  in  Pennsylvania  $10.29,  and  in 
Connecticut  and  Bhode  Island  $9.16.-  The  average  earnings  of  females  show  the  same  disparity,  running  from 
$4.36  in  New^  Jersey,  to  $7.61  in  Pennsylvania.  In  woolen  mills  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  males  of  the  same 
class  in  Massachusetts  were  $8.63,  in  Pennsylvania  $9.04,  while  female  operatives  in  Massachusetts  avemged  to 
earn  $6.42,  and  in  Pennsylvania  but  $5.98.  These  variations  in  the  averages  are  affected  by  varying  conditions, 
as  the  varying  number  of  hours  actually  employed,  and  are  not  absolute  averages  on  that  account,  although  they 
are  all  calculated  on  the  basis  of  50  weeks'  employment  during  the  year.    Still  more  striking  disparities,  known  to^ 
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be  in  accord  with  the  fticfts,  Hi)X>ear  in  the  siraihir  averages  for  western  and  southern  states.  Thus  Georgia  shows 
average  weekly  earnings  for  males  of  $6.50;  of  females,  $3.55;  Indiana,  males,  $7.77;  females,  $4.34.  These 
illustrations  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely;  and  each  student  of  the  tables  may  pursue  them  through  all  classes, 
in  every  branch,  and  for  every  state.    These  general  deductions  are  established  by  the  analysis: 

(1)  That  the  carpet  manufacture  pays  tlie  highest  average  wages  to  both  men  and  women,  followed  closely  by 
the  worsted  manufacture. 

(2)  That  the  hosiery  and  knitting  mills  pay  the  lowest  average  wages  of  any  branch,  due  to  the  larger  number 
-of  females  employed. 

(3)  That  wages  in  the  wool  manufa<3ture  are  highest  in  Pennsylvania. 

(4)  That  of  the  New  England  states  Maine  pays  the  lowest  average  wage?^. 

(5)  That  wages  are  considerably  lower  in  the  south  than  in   the  west,  and  lower  in  the  west  than  in  the 
•eastern  and  middle  states. 

These  deductions  are  sustained  by  another  analysis  of  the  tables  given  below,  in  which  appears  the  actual 
;average  earnings  in  each  of  the  great  manufacturing  states,  and  also  in  typical  western  and  southern  states,  of 
men,  women,  and  children  separated  from  officers  and  clerks,  and  also  from  pieceworkers.  It  would  seem  that 
these  analyses  present  the  fairest  indi(!ation  of  the  actual  earnings  of  the  mass  of  the  operatives  for  the  several 
■sections.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  are  average  annual  earnings  as  contrasted  with  average  weekly 
wages,  and  represent  what  was  actually  paid  out  in  wages  for  the  time  employed. 

• 

Sl'MMARY  OF  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  EARNINGS  OF  OPERATIVES  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  iMANUFACTURING  STATES. 

(NOT  rNCLUDING  OFFICERS,  FIRM  MEMBERS,  CLERKS,  OR  PIECEW^ORKERS.) 


8TATE8. 


Maine : 

MaIcm 

FenmleH 
Chiiareii 


New  IlampHliin.' 

Males 

Fenialca  . . . . 
Childreu 


Co.Dnecticiit : 

M))1(«H 

Feiiiales  — 
<,'liihln»ii 

MaAHiichufiettA: 

MulcA 

Foiual«*8  — 
Cliildren  — 


RhoiU;  Inland 
Males.  .4. 
Feraak'H  . 
('Iiihlreu. 


Vermont: 
M  ahis  — 
Femalrj* 
Children. 

New  York: 

Males 

Femah'H 
Children. 


New  Jerney  : 

Mr1<^8 

Females  . 
Children. 


Average 
number  of 
employes. 


Total  waKeH. 


Average  an- 
nual cHrningH 
per  omploy6. 


HTATK8. 


»,  024 

1.661 

150 


:<.  g:i6 

X  'Mi 
225 


6.  .130 

:».  876 

526 


20.  479 

14, 1H6 

1,6H9 


8,  702 
6, 630 
1.742 


1.146 

K67 

41 


12.  235 

11.512 

1,952 


3.  (198 

2,781 

290 


$1, -232.  171 

4 58. 070 

22.  659 


1, 609. 269 

984, 847 

.19.  424 


2.  734,  741 

1.  141.  170 

92. 0.'>3 


8.  738. 479 
4. 176. 46.'*     j 
294. 799     i 


3.  804.  .')64     i 

2.034.310     . 

285.  185     I 


492. 608     I 
274. 021 
6.  132 


.'),  182.  AM) 

3. 23(1.  rm 

316.  910 


1.  282.  634 

684.  605 

40.  433 


$407.46 
275.78 
151.06 


419.52 
298.17 
175. 22 


432. 03 
310. 44 
175. 01 


420.  70 
294.41   ! 
174.54   I 


437. 18 
306. 83 
16.3.71 


429.  93 
316.06 
149.  56 


423. 57 
280.  6:j 
162. 35 


414.02 
246.  17 
170.46 


Pennsylvania 

Males 

Females  . 
Children. 


Delaware : 

Males 

Females 
Children 


Ohio: 

Mules  — 

Females 

Children. 


lllinoi<*: 

Mules 

Females 
Children. 


Indiana: 
Males..., 
Females 
Children 


(leorgia: 

Males  — 

FemaleH 

(Miildren. 

Kentucky : 

Males 

Females  . 
Children . 


Average 
number  of 
enlploy6^(. 


17.  832 
16.843 

4.597 


87 
37 
39 


656 


1,113 
196 


697 

1.299 

69 


903 
907 
132 


97 

166 

71 


821 
728 
178 


Average  an- 
Tfital  wageM.   'nual  earnings 
per  em]>loye. 


$8,130,939     I 
4, 850,  354     ' 
724.774 


34.  778 
7,  365 
4.  426 


248, 966 

228.  582 

27.  987 


284. 908     ' 
334. 710     ; 

9,811   : 


319. 357 

181,835 

12.889 


25.590 

34.  734 

6.  835 


271.544 

167.034 

25.  105 


$455.  97 

287.  97 
157.66 


399.75 
199.05 
113.49 


379.  52 
205.  37 
142. 79 


408.  76 
257.  67 
142.  19 


353. 66 

200.  4M 

97.64 


26:i.81 

200.  24 

96.  27 


330. 75 
229.  44 
141.04 


A  somewhat  siniilsir  differentiation  of  the  actual  earnings  of  males,  females,  and  children  may  be  made  for  each 
^branch  of  the  industry,  as  appears  on  the  following  page. 
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AVERAGE  ANNUAL  EARNINGS,  ALL  CLASSES  OF  EMPLOVr.S. 
(NOT  INCLUDIXG  OFFICERS,  FIRM  MEMBERS,  AND  CLERKS.) 


WOOLEN  MILLS. 


BMPLOY^.S. 


Total 


Males... 
Femal  i» 
Children 


Total 


Males  ... 
Females  . 
ChUdren 


ToUl 


Males... 
Females 
ChUdreu 


Average 
number  ot 
employed. 


79,  :i51 

44.485 

30,240 

4.  620 


Tottti  wages. 


r28, 478.  9.-U 


Avera;;e  an- 
nual earnings 
per  employ  6. 


.^358. 90 


19.360,040 

8,400,688 
708, 597 


435.  42 
277.  80 
153. 18 


WORSTED  MILLS. 


43,503 


15.88),  183 


3C4.28 


19,658 

9, 354. 463 

20, 110 

5. 880, 096 

3, 825 

636.624 

475.  86 
292.84 
166.44 


CARPET  MILLS. 


29. 121 


14,034 

13,08'J 

2,005 


11,633,116 


?,  018. 483 

4,25L080 

363, 553 


309.48 


500.11 
324. 96 
181.32 


FELT  MILLS. 


KMPLOYKS. 


Total 


Average 
number  of 
einploj'^j. 


2,266 


Total  wajges. 


$1, 041, 296 


Average  an- 
nual earning* 
P«>rempk»j6. 


Males 

Females 
Children 


1.594 
510 
162 


878, 282     I 
135, 703 
27,311     ; 


WOOL  HAT  MILLS. 


Total 


Males.... 

Females 

Children. 


3,502 


1,363,944 


HOSIERY  AND  KNITTING  MILLS. 


Total 


Males 

FemalsH 
Children 


01,200 

16,306 
0,927 
3.910 


18. 263, 272 

7. 082. 430 

10. 049. 993 

530,849 


$45».53 

550. 9» 
266.08 
16B.50 


379.72 


2,309 

1.092,694 

473.23 

1,124 

252,065 

225.66 

159 

18.285 

115.00 

298.38 

460.41 
245. 5» 
135.56 


Rates  of  wages  as  here  reported  are  subject  in  many  cases  to  qualifications  that  can  uot  be  statistically  shown. 
It  is  still  the  pule  with  many  establishments,  particularly  when  located  in  villages  and  smaller  towns,  to  own 
tenements  and  houses,  which  are  occupied  by  operatives  at  lower  rents  than  those  prevailing  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  boarding  house  for  operatives,  conducted  by  the  mill  prox)rietors  and  affording  board  at  rates  somewhat  lower 
than  the  usual  rates,  still  exists  in  connection  with  many  mills,  although  it  is  much  less  frequently  found  than 
formerly. 

Opportunities  for  overtime  work  are  not  freciuent,  but  they  sometimes  occur,  resulting  in  an  increase  in  the 
average  earnings,  which  does  not  appear  in  the  tables  showing  weekly  rates  of  wages. 

The  general  conditions  of  labor  in  the  wool  manufacture  are  healthful  and  will  comi)are  favorably  with  any 
other  industry.  As  a  rule,  the  atmospheric  and  sanitaiy  conditions  of  spinning  and  weaving  rooms  are  such 
that  the  employes  are  subjected  to  no  hardships  from  which  other  industries  are  exempt.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  mills  of  more  recent  construction  in  the  New  England  and  middle  states,  in  which  especial  care  has 
been  taken  to  i)roperly  guard  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  operatives.  In  this  respect  it  is  believed  that  the 
American  woolen  and  worsted  mills  are  far  superior  to  those  of  any  other  country,  and  the  improvement  has 
been  especially  marked  during  the  last  ten  years.  Neither  is  the  labor  especially  irksome,  in  comparison  with 
that  of  tending  machinery  in  other  branches  of  manufacturing,  as  is  shown  by  the  general  good  health  of  the 
operatives  employed  in  woolen  mills.  Deaths  resulting  from  diseases  in  any  sense  peculiar  to  the  industry,  or 
incident  to  the  occupation,  are  unknown.  Accidents  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  they  are  more  rigidly 
guarded  against  than  formerly,  in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  factory  inspection  in  most  of  the 
manufacturing  states  and  of  the  passage  of  employers'  liability  haws.  In  other  respects,  the  lot  of  the  operative 
in  woolen  mills  has  stea<lily  imi)roved.  Until  about  1870  payments  were  made  at  irregular  intervals,  according  to 
the  convenience  of  emi)loyers,  sometimes  monthly,  sometimes  quarterly;  now,  as  a  rule,  they  are  made  weekly  in 
the  eastern  and  middle  states.  x\ll  payments  are  now  made  in  cash,  except  in  a  few  western  mills,  the  use  of 
store  orders  having  been  generally  abandoned  since  the  war. 

Prior  to  1850  it  was  customary  to  begin  work  in  all  woolen  mills  as  soon  as  it  was  light  and  to  work  as  late 
as  the  light  would  allow,  with  no  fixed  regular  hours.  In  the  short  days,  for  about  six  months  in  the  year,  it  was 
customary  to  work  until  9  in  the  evening,  taking  half  an  hour  each  for  breakfast,  dinner,  and  sux>per,  12  hours  of 
work  being  the  rule,  summer  and  winter.  For  many  years  later  the  breakfast  was  a  meal  taken  after  an  hour  or 
more  of  work.  About  1855,  11  hours  began  to  be  the  general  day's  work,  and  this  continued  in  most  states  until 
about  1875,  when  the  10-hour  system  came  into  use. 

All  the  great  mar^ufacturing  states  now  have  ten-hour  laws,  differing  in  details  in  some  instances,  but  virtually 
the  same  in  their  effect,  with  reference  to  the  employment  of  women  and  children,  which  control  tlie  hours  in  which 
the  machinery  can  be  kept  in  operation  to  advantage.  Since  this  census  was  taken  Massachusetts  has  reduced 
tne  working  hours  of  women  and  children  by  statute  from  GO  to  5S  hours  per  week. 
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TEUCENTAGE  OF  LABOR  COST  TO  TOTAL  COST  OF  MANUFACTURE. 

The  relation  of  labor  cost  to  the  total  cost  of  manufacture  can  not  be  determined  from  these  tables.  Such 
a  ])ercentage  is  apparently  secured  by  the  simple  process  of  adding  all  the  items  of  cost  and  ascertaining  the 
percentage  of  the  total  which  was  paid  out  for  labor.  The  percentage  thus  obtained  for  this  industry  is  25.64; 
but  it  is  not  a  true  percentage  as  appears  from  the  fact  that  the  sum  paid  out  for  partly  manufactured  products, 
such  as  yarns,  is  a  sum  increased  by  the  amount  of  the  labor  cost  of  manufacturing  those  yarns;  and  this  labor 
cost  has  been  counted  but  once,  in  the  labor  column,  while  the  value  of  the  materials  has  been  counted  twice, 
once  as  wool  or  cotton  in  the  raw  state  and  once  as  yarns.  In  other  words,  the  methods  of  census  compilations 
are  such  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  obtain  from  the  figures  a  true  i)ercentage  of  labor  cost  as  compared  with  the 
whole  cost  of  manufacture.  Such  a  percentage  of  labor  cost,  if  ascertainable,  would  have  little  significance,  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  an  exceedingly  variable  element  and  fluctuates  in  every  variety  of  goods  manufactured  according 
to  the  value  of  the  stock  employed  or  the  fineness  and  finish  of  the  goods  manufactured.  A  cheap  satinet,  made  of 
low-priced  stock,  will  for  that  reason  show  a  comparatively  high  percentage  of  labor  cost,  while  a  fine  worsted 
cloth,  manufactured  from  costly  wool,  may  show  a  percentage  of  labor  cost  no  greater  than  that  of  the  satinet, 
although  the  actual  labor  cost  to  manufacture  a  yard  of  the  latter  is  double  or  treble  the  labor  cost  in  a  yard  of 
satinet. 

THE  PRODUCTS  OF  WOOL  MANUFACTURE. 

The  wool  manufactuie  differs  from  every  other  textile  industry  in  the  almost  endless  variety  of  its  specific 
products  and  their  ever  changing  characteristics.  It  is  broadly  divided  into  six  grand  groups  or  classes,  some  of 
which  have  little  in  common  with  others  beyond  the  fact  that  they  utilize  the  same  raw  material.  These  six  grand 
groups  or  classes  are:  (1)  the  woolen  manufacture  proper,  (2)  the  worsted  manufacture  proper,  (3)  carpets,  (4) 
felt  manufactures,  (5)  wool  hats,  and  (6)  hosiery  and  knit  goods.  A  seventh  class  might  be  added  to  include  the 
shoddy  manufacture,  the  statistics  of  which  are  here  given.  Each  of  these  grand  divisions  is  subdivided  into  a 
great  variety  of  products,  which  again  have  little  kinship  with  each  other. 

Still  again,  there  is  another  class  of  products  manufactured  from  wool,  commonly  called  ''small  wares"  in  the 
trade,  and  for  which  there  is  no  equivalent  term  in  any  language,  the  French  word  ''passementerie"  being  much 
too  limit-ed  in  its  significance  to  cover  the  case.  The  felting  property  of  wool  rendecs  it  useful  in  a  thousand 
different  forms  whi(*h  have  no  relationship  whatever  to  clothing,  such  as  materials  for  sheathing  roofs  and  vessels, 
nonconducting  envelopes  for  steam  boilers  and  pipes,  giui  wads,  polishing  wheels,  hammers  for  piano  keys,  and  the 
like.  Wool  is  manufactured  in  combination  with  all  other  fibers,  with  asbestos  and  India  rubber,  and  is  also 
utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  an  endless  variety  of  braids,  gimps,  gorings,  and  similar  appurtenances,  which  it  is 
impossible  to  separately  classify. 

These  characteristics  of  the  industry  render  the  grouping  of  its  products  extremely  difticult  for  purposes  of 
census  classification.  The  trade  names  by  which  certain  fabrics  are  known  at  one  census  period  may  stand  for 
goods  essentially  different  at  another.  For  this  reason  these  trade  classifications  or  designations  have  be«n 
dropped,  except  as  to  the  well-defined  groups  of  staple  goods,  and  a  new  one  has  been  adopted,  based  primarily 
upon  the  composition  of  fabrics.  This  new  classification  furnishes  a  clearer  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  industry 
and  its  products.     It  also  supplies  a  more  accurate  basis  of  comparison  for  future  census  inquiries. 

Only  a  general  comparison  of  the  products  of  the  wool  manufacture  in  1880  and  1800  can  be  made.  This  was 
inevitable,  even  had  the  classification  of  1880  been  adhered  to,  so  great  have  been  the  changes  in  the  nature  of 
fabrics  in  the  interval. 

Direct  comparison  is  impossible  for  another  reason.  The  products  of  the  mills  were  reported  at  the  census 
of  1880  in  running  yards;  they  varied  in  width  from  one-half  to  one  and  one-half  yards  and  over^  according 
to  the  nature  and  use  of  the  fabric.  An  aggregate  based  upon  such  a  variable  unit  of  width  would  have  been 
meaningless,  and  hence  none  was  attempted  at  the  census  of  1880.  The  returns  of  piece  goods  for  the  present 
census  were  all  reduced  to  square  yards,  and  are  so  reported  in  the  tables.  Thus  a  definite  knowledge  of  the 
quantity  of  product  is  secured,  and  an  accurate  basis  for  comparisons  at  future  censuses  obtained. 

Each  of  the  six  classes  of  manufactui'e  was  separately  reported  in  1880,  and  is  now  again  separately  reported; 
so  that  the  relative  growth  of  each,  as  measured  by  value  of  products,  is  indicated  by  the  tables. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  PRODUCTS. 

lu  each  class  the  use  of  other  raw  materials  than  wool  is  common  to  the  manufacture  in  all  countries.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  wcK>len  and  worsted  goods,  the  two  groups  in  which  are  included  nearly  ail  the  fabrics  which 
enter  into  the  clothing  of  the  people.    In  these  two  groups  the  basis  of  primary  classification  adopted  was  as  follows : 

(1)  All  wool  fabrics. 

(2)  Fabrics  of  cotton  warp  with  wool  filling. 

(3)  Fabrics  composed  either  in  warp  or  filling,  or  both,  of  wool,  cotton,  or  shoddy  combined,  commonly  known 
as  union  or  merino  goods. 

This  classification  of  products  is  as  essential  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  industry  in  these  branches  as  the 
division  into  woolen  goods  made  of  carded  materials,  and  worsted  goods  made  of  materials  that  have  passed 
through  the  combing  machine.  The  subdivision  of  the  product  into  thediflferent  varieties  of  fabrics  for  men's  and 
.    women's  wear  is  further  indicated  in  the  tables  with  as  close  a  classification  as  possible. 

Analysis  of  the  tables  now  submitted  shows  a  total  of  381,004,461  square  yards  of  goods  turned  out  by  the 
woolen  and  worsted  mills  whose  operations  are  covered  by  this  report,  subdivided  as  follows: 


PUopucTS.  j  Square  yards. 

Total 381,004,401 

AIl-woolgoudH I  130.115, 1.52 

Cotton-warp  gootls 194, 566.  427 

Union  goods !  56, 322, 882 

I.. 

« 


Value. 


$169, 409, 239 


81,  741  586 
63.361,687 
24. 304, 966 
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A  complete  summary  of  all  x>roducts,  according  to  a  classification  contained  in  the  schedule  of  inquiry  and 
based  ou  commercial  use,  is  presented  in  the  following  table: 


PRODtTTS. 


Woolen,  woFBteil,  uniou,  and  cotton  warp  dotliH,  coatings. 

cnsHimeret*,  etc.,  for  men's  wear square  yanla. . 

Woolen,  worsted,  union,  and  cotton  warp  overcoatiugH, 

cloakingM,  etc.,/ormen'Hand  women's  wear. square  yards 

Woolen,  worsted,  union,  and  cotton  warj)  dress  go<Kls, 

sackings,  tricots,  ladies'  cloth  and  broadcloth,  alpacas, 

mohairs,  etc.,  for  women's  wear square  yards. . 

All-wool,  union,  and  cotton  warp  flannels do 

Satinets do 

Linings,  Italian  cloths,  and  lastin;;s do 

Jeans,  kerse3\H,  and  linsej's do 

Jersey  cloth do 

Buntings do 

Carriai^e  cloths do 

Total  piece  goods do 


Woven  shawls  of  wool  or  worsted do 

All-wool,  union,  and  cotton  warp  blankets do 

All-wool,  union,  and  cotton  warp  horse  blankets do 

Carriage  robes do 

Total do... 

Woolen,  worsted,  and  union  upholstery  goo<ls .  square  yards . 
Braids  and  picture  cords running  yards . . 

Ingrain  carpets,  2  and  3  ply,  and  ingrain  art  car- 
pets   square  y drds . . 

Tapestry  and  body  bnisscls,  tapestry  velvet,  Wilton, 
Axminster,  and  Moquette  carpets running  yards. . 

All  other  carpets square  yanls 

Rugs  of  all  kinds number. . 

Total  value  of  carpets  and  rugs 

FeltH sqmtie  yards. .  j 

i 
Wool  hats dozens . .  | 

All  wool  and  uniop  or  merino  yarns , ]>ounds . .  I 

Worsted  j-ams ". .  .do. . . 

Cotton  yam do. . . 

Wool   mils,  noils,   waste,   and  all  other  partly 
manufactured  products do 1 

Total  yams  and  partly  manufacturinl  products ' 

Woolen,  merino,  and  cotton  half  hose  .1 dozens. . ; 

Woolen,  merino,  and  cotton  hose do ' 

Merino,  all-wool,  and  cotton  shirts  and  drawers do ! 

Leggings  and  gaiters do 

Gloves  and  mittens do 

Hoods,  scarfs,  nubias,  etc  . .' do 

Cardigan  jackets,  etc do 

Knit  shawls do 

Fancy  knit  goods,  wristers.  etc do 

Boot  and  shoe  linings yards . . 

Total 


Quautitiea. 

l(U.9:i8,311 
14. 883, 893 


126. 092. 829 

61, 195,  501 

18.  630, 656 

4,  585. 080 

17, 126, 217 

3, 072,  533 

566,880 

1,282,921 

352, 974, 821 

4.  758.  652 
20,  793,  644 

5.  507. 074 
775.  963 

31,835,333 


4,131.288 
1:J3.  859. 751 


,     36, 728, 370 

36, 536. 565 
1,521,330 
1, 563. 803 


Value. 

$8:J.523.  714 
13, 082,  8U1 


32, 149, 923 

18.  582. 549 

4, 296,  082 

1,255,520 

4. 738,  034 

2, 171,  328 

135.  983 

626.  791 

160. 562.  T25 

2, 098, 523 

7. 153, 900 

1, 721,  516 

64Cj904 

11. 620,  843 
3, 634, 133 


15,924.452 

27, 125, 980 

784.  204 

2. 629, 781 


6, 050, 001 

1. 046,  481 

42, 215. 173 

29.  376, 182 

3,  692. 936 

12.850,039 
88. 134,  330 

7, 080, 943 

10.  072,  033 

6, 866, 157 

25,072 

898,  081 

342, 497 

361,  478 

22.990 

270,633 

7,596,711 


46,  464,  417 


3, 120,  293 


5,  229. 170 


All  other  products 

Total  value  of  products. 


13.062,970    I 

22.411,363     I 

782. 849     I 

I 

I 

3. 178.  65:5     ! 

i 

39, 433,  835 

7.441.8.52 

11.749.438 

33. 009, 997 

85, 401 

1,942,030 

1,476.430 

3, 576, 248 

115,  4*67 

759.  748 

1.088,  .'w8 

61.  245,  169 


6,  457,  933 


337.  768. 524 


The  total  value  of  all  the  jn'oducts  of  the  wool  industry  in  1890  is  shown  by  these  tables  to  be  $337,708,524,. 
exclusive  of  the  products  of  shoddy  mills  and  plants  operated  in  penal,  reformatory,  and  eleemosynary  institutions. 


GROSS   AND   NET   VALUES. 


The  above  value  of  products  is  accurately  compiled  as  it  appears  ui)on  the  schedules  returned  by  the 
manufacturers 5  but  it  is  a  gross  value,  i.  e.,  the  value  at  the  mills  of  all  the  marketable  products  of  those  mills,, 
whether  wholly  or  partially  manufactured,  as  previously  explained  in  this  report,  page  21. 
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Id  the  wool  .maimlactuie  the  chief  item  of  dnplication  is  the  purchased  yarns,  aud  care  has  been  taken  to  keep* 
this  item  so  separated  from  others  that  the  net  vahie  of  the  wool  manufactures  of  thecountrj' can  be  readily 
ascertained.  Thus  the  value  of  woolen  and  worsted  yarns  purchased  in  1890  was  $34^631,025,  and  of  this  sum* 
(after  subtracting  the  duty  paid  value  of  foreign  yarns  imported,  $3,114,930)^  $31,516,095,  is  duplicated  in 
the  column  of  gross  value  of  product,  and  must  be  deducted  from  that  total  value,  leaving  the  net  value  at 
$306,252,429.  The  increase  in  the  net  value  of  products  is  21.17  per  cent  as  comi)ared  with  an  increase  of 
26.39  per  cent  in  gross  value. 

Inasmuch  as  the  statistics  of  the  shoddy  manufacture  are  not  included  in  the  gross  value  of  the  products  of 
wool  mills,  the  total  gross  products  of  the  wool  manufacture  should  be  increased  by  the  sum  of  $1,975,781  (from: 
wliich  is  to  be  deducted  the  value  of  woolen  yarn  purchased,  $4,000),  the  value  of  the  completed  fabrics  manufactured 
in  the  shoddy  mills,  making  the  total  gross  value  of  woolen  prwlucts  $339,740,305,  and  the  total  net  value- 
$308,224,210. 

Previous  censuses  of  the  wool  manufacture  have  failed  to  call  attentioii  to  this  duplic^ation  of  i)roducts  and' 
the  distinction  between  gross  and  net  value  of  products.  The  same  duplication  occurred  in  all  of  them,  and  the- 
necessity  thins  exists  for  making  all  the  comparisons  of  this  report  on  the  basis  of  the  gross  value. 

Prior  to  the  census  of  1870  no  account  was  taken  of  yarns  purchased.  In  the  census  of  that  year  purchased 
yarns  \vere  reported  by  quantities  only,  values  being  omitted.  Net  values  are  thus  only  obtainable  for  the- 
censuses  of  1880  aud  1890.  In  the  former  year  24,078,253  pounds  of  woolen  and  worsted  yarhs  were  purchased, 
having  a  value  of  $15,769,016,  which  amount,  less  the  viilue  of  yarns  imported  in  1880  (635,755  pounds,  valued  at 
$1,262,489),  subtracted  from  the  gross  value  of  products  reported,  $267,252,913,  leaves  a  uetvalue  of  $252,746,386. 
for  the  products  of  the  manufacture  in  1880. 

The  total  quantities  of  yarns  purchased  in  1890,  1880,  and  1870,  including  yarns  made  in  other  textile  mills, 
and  therefore  not  duplicated  in  the  gross  values  of  this  report,  are  shown  in  the  following  tables,  the  second  of  which» 
gives  the  comparative  amount  of  these  purchased  yams  used  in  each  branch  of  the  industry  at  each  period;. 

YARNS  PURCHASED— COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY. 


Years. 


1890. 
;  1880. 
1870. 


Total  pouDds  of 
yam. 


Value. 


al78,858,121  .  $58,467,726 
68. 393, 298  !  26, 484, 683 
23, 524. 911    i     ^xt  given. 


a  This  includes  mohair,  silk,  Jute,  and  linen.     Without  these  the  amount  would  be  143.824.249  pounds,  valued  at  $52,616,401. 

YARNS  PURCHASED  IN  18iH). 


TOTAL. 


YARNS. 


Total 


Woolen . 


178, 858. 121 


31,385,664 

Worsted !    28, 813, 717 

Cotton '    83,624.868 


Mohair . . . 

Silk 

Spun  silk 


738,777 


$58,  467, 726 


11,285,.'?79 

23, 345. 646 

17, 985, 376 

534. 169 


244,306    I       1.395,176 


131,  529 

Jute \    23, 705.  444 

Linen 10, 123, 8 16 


591, 226 
1^709,461 
1. 621, 293 


YARNS. 


CARPET  MILUS. 


IVmm'.  . 


Value. 


Total 80,811,257 


Woolen 18.763,201 

Worst  ed 10. 565, 799 

Cotton 17, 920, 498 

Mohair 182, 400 


Spun  silk 

Jut* 23,670,117 

Linep C,  719, 242 


$14, 760, 639 


4, 112, 324 

4, 711, 249 

2, 712, 484 

23,712 


FELT  MILLS. 


Pounds. 


10,241 


Pounds. 


32. 175, 910 


4, 982, 919 

1 560, 619 

23,  990, 406 

324, 181 

120,571 

69,358 

125,  d27 

2,529 


MILLB. 

.     WORSTS! 

Pounds. 
'     22,307.298 

l>   MILLS. 

Value. 

1 

Value. 

1 

$12,007.40iB 

$15. 347. 357 

3, 000, 984 

903, 174 

355.  502 

2,  540, 667 

11.551,264 

11,814,025 

5. 239, 928 

9,454,874 

2.411,972 

297,995 

232,071 

212,  364 

632,545 

1            46,138 

344, 556 

281,211 

19,  427 

127,775 

13  181     '■ 

895 

1 
1 

100,350 

50,473 

WOOL  HAT  illLUi. 


HOSIERY  AND  KNITTING 


Valin 


$2,019 


10,241 


2,  019 


1,696.280 
1,504,500 


Pounds. 


350,000 


350,000 


Value, 


Pounds. 


Value 


$24,982 
24,982 


-I  - 


43,203.415  ,  $16,325,323 


6, 386, 370 

4, 146, 035 

32,248.849 

125 

77, 597 

42.744 


3,791,497  ; 

4.279,105  I 

7,588,973  ' 

08  : 

418,075 

182, 240  I 


301, 605 


65, 335 
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Auotlier  differentiatiou  in  the  industry  is  in  the  separate  establishments  for  dyeing  and  finishing  woolen 
:^ood8.  The  added  value  imparted  to  product  by  the  finishing  processes  of  these  separate  establishments  must  be 
-added'to  the  figures  above  given  to  obtain  a  true  net  value.  From  the  report  on  Dyeing  and  Finishing  Textiles 
ds  obtained  the  following  summary  of  these  added  values  in  wool,  yarns,  woolen  and  worsted  goods,  and  mixed 
irextiles: 

DYKIXG  AND  FINISHING. 


MATERIALS. 


Qiiumit}'.  Added  value. 


Total 


WcK)len  yamp, d jed  (pounds) 

Worsted  yarns,  dyed  (pounds) 

Wool  stock  dyed  (pounds) 

Wool  and  worsted  piece  goods  dyed  (square  yards) 
Mixed  textile  piece  gotKls  dyed  (square  yards) 


17,9»9,651  ' 

9.342,157  i 

1, 160,  am 

20.  779. 034  I 

00,716.250  i 


$4. 017, 36b 

731.  801 

493, 974 

48,  828 

652, 998 

2.069,765 


THE   REDUCTION   IN  MARKET  VALUES. 

No  exartt  method  exists  whereby  the  relative  quantities  of  goods  represented  by  the  total  values  of  products 
rreported  in  1880  aud  1890  can  be  ascertained.  The  constant  variations  which  occur  in  the  characteristics  offabrics, 
4ind  the  corresponding  variations  in  the  quality  and  value  of  the  raw  materials  utilized  for  their  manufacture, 
■destroy  any  general  standards  of  comparison.  Careful  investigation  of  price  lists  covering  the  whole  period 
"between  1880  and  1890  determines  that  the  fall  in  the  value  of  manufactured  products  during  that  period  has 
borne  the  natural  relation  to  the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  raw  materials  of  which  they  are  composed.  The  following 
"table  gives  the  average  cost  per  scoured  pound  of  foreign  and  domestic  wool  utilized  in  the  wool  manufacture  aud 
:in  each  of  its  branches,  as  shown  in  the  censuses  of  1890  and  1880,  and  also  the  percentage  of  decrease: 


AVERAGE  OO&T  OF  SCOURED  WOOL  CONSUMED  IN  THE  WOOL  MANUFACTURE,  AND  IN  EACH  CLASS,  1890  AND  1880.     • 


MILLS. 


Total: 
1890. 
1880. 


Woolen  niilU : 

1890 

1880 

Worsted  mills: 

1890 

1880 1 

Folt  mills : 

1890 

1880 

Wool  hat  luiUs : 

1890 

188o 

Carpet  miUs : 

1890 

1880 

HoMiery  and  kuitting  mills: 

1890 

1880 ". 


Quantity. 
(Pounds 
scoured.) 


Quantity  of  wool  '"m  condition  purchased 

1890 

1880 


214,945,513 
171,  880, 8:<1 


100,228,094 
109. 724. 213 

54, 089,  746 
26, 334, 635 

4.  213, 230 

2,  733,  796 

3.018,114 

3.  597, 279 

35, 726, 837> 
23, 563,  216 

16,771,492 
5, 927,  692 


372,797,413 
296, 192.  229 


Cost. 


$98.540,4S4 
97,681,604 


Average 

cost  i)er 

pound. 

(Cents.) 


45.84 
56.83 


Per  cent 

of 
decrease. 


48,859,811 
67, 380. 250 

28, 280, 287 
15, 235, 878 

1.841,382 
1,624,871 

1.448,799  ; 
2,  G44, 293 

9, 855,  787 
6, 975, 129 


51.43 
57.85 


27.59 
29.60 


98.  540. 484 
97.681,604 


0.26 
0.33 


19.34 


48.75           20.60 
61.40    i 


11.10    ! 


43. 70 
59. 44 

26.48 

48.00 
73.  50 

34.69 

6.79 


8,254,418     i      49.22     ;      23.64 
3.821.183    !      64.46 


21.21 


These  average  values  appear  abnormally  low  when  compared  with  the  prices  of  scoured  wools  given  in  current 
market  quotations.  But  it  is  to  beboriie  in  mind  that  the  latter  quotations  relate  to  the  standard  grades  of  wools,. 
The  enormous  quantities  of  inferior  and  "unmerchantable"  wools  in  every  year's  clip  possess  a  scoured  value  much 
less  than  the  a^verage  above  indicated.  The  average  value  of  the  total  clip  of  the  United  States  in  1890,  in  the 
condition  marketed,  is  estimated  at  about  26  cents  in  commercial  quarters,  and  this  estimate  permits  a  shrinkage 
•of  49  per  cent  to  reach  the  average  value  of  scoured  domestic  and  foreign  wools  shown  at  this  census.    The  relative 
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average  prices  as  between  1880  and  1890  correspond  closely  with  the  general  decline  in  the  value  of  wool  in  the  ten 
years,  as  indicated  in  current  market  quotations. 

An  average  decline  in  the  cost  of  scoured  wool  of  19  per  cent  may  be  assumed  to  mean  a  somewhat  smaller  decline 
in  the  cost  of  the  manufactured  goods.  The  materials  constitute  about  one-half  the  cost  of  the  manufactured  goods 
on  the  average.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  rates  of  wages  in  this  industry  during  the  decade,  but  not 
corresponding  with  the  fall  in  the  cost  of  raw  materials.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a  cheapening  of  the 
cost  of  manufacturing  through  the  greater  efficiency  of  improved  machinery,  but  not  sufficient  to  offset  these 
increased  wages.  The  balancing  of  these  shifting  elements  in  cost  results  in  the  conclusion  that  the  reduced  cost 
of  production  in  the  decade  is  from  8  to  10  per  cent,  which  reduced  cost  represents  the  reduction  in  values.  Any 
temporary  advantage  which  comes  to  manufacturers  from  a  fall  in  the  cost  of  raw  materials  must  almost 
immediately  be  yielded  in  their  own  prices,  so  close  has  become  competition  in  all  lines  of  standard  goods. 
Beckoning  the  fall  in  the  value  of  goods  as  8  per  cent  in  the  decade,  the  value  of  the  products  of  1890  would  have 
been  $367,139,700,  on  the  basis  of  values  which  obtained  in  1880. 

NOMENCLATURE. 

The  fundamental  terms  by  which  the  distinct  fabrics  of  the  wool  manufacture  are  designated  are  simple  and 
well  defined  as  to  their  meaning,  are  of  universal  application,  and  are  used  throughout  this  report  in  their  commonly 
accepted  significance. 

Other  forms  of  nomenclature  have  been  for  the  most  part  discarded,  as  tending  to  conftise.  They  are  innumerable 
in  number,  and  are  the  result  of  the  ingenuity  of  manufacturers  who,  having  devised  some  new  style  or  design 
of  fabric,  seek  to  distinguish  it  in  the  market  by  affixing  a  novel  and  distinguishing  name.  Hundreds  of 
such  names  have  thus  been  introduced  into  the  speech  of  the  manufacturer,  most  of  which  disappear  with  the 
fabric  to  which  they  are  applied.  Other  names,  used  to  describe  some  radical  departure  from  ordinary  fabrics, 
remain  and  become  fixtures  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  trade,  but  often  with  an  ultimate  significance  different 
from  that  originally  attaching  to  them.  These  names  rarely  have  any  etymological  signification  and  are  constantly 
reappearing  in  different  connections. 

The  fundamental  distinctions  between  different  fabrics  are  due  primarily  to  the  method  of  spinning  the  yai^ns, 
whether  woolen  or  worsted,  and  secondarily,  to  the  weaves  eniiiloyed  in  fabrication.  The  primary  difference  in 
classification  is  subsequently  explained.  The  classification  by  weave  applies  to  the  system  of  harnesses  by  which 
the  loom  is  equipped  for  different  tissues.  There  are  four  fundamental  weaves,  from  which  all  other  simple  fabric 
are  variations: 

(1)  The  plain  weave,  which  is  the  simplest  fabric,  in  which  but  two  harnesses  are  emi^loyed,  forming  a  simple 
interlacement  of  the  threads  of  the  warp  and  weft.  This  is  the  weave  of  broadcloth,  cotton  shirtings  and  sheetings, 
and  mousselines  de  laine.  (2)  The  twilled  weave,  produced  by  three  or  more  harnesses.  (3)  The  satin  weave, 
produced  by  five  or  more  harnesses,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  bring  the  threads  of  either  the  warp  or  the  weft 
prominently  to  the  face.  (4)  The  gauze  or  leno  weave.  Different  effects  are  produced  from  derivatives  and 
combinations  of  these  fundamental  tissues.  Thus,  in  the  most  simple,  that  of  cloth  or  plain  weave,  varied  effects 
are  produced  by  the  greater  or  less  torsion  of  the  threads,  and  the  direction  in  which  they  are  twisted;  by  vaiiations 
in  the  size  of  the  warp  or  weft  compared  with  each  other;  by  making  the  weft  pass  alternately  over  two  threads 
and  one  thread  of  the  warp,  making  a  "  rep  "  or  corded  tissue,  etc.  Still  other  variations  are  made  by  the  use  of 
different  materials  in  the  warp  or  weft  by  making  them  of  pure  wool  and  of  a  single  color,  or  mixed  with  silk,  mohair, 
et€.  The  four  fundamental  interlacements,  which  form  the  base  of  the  most  complicated  tissues,  are  further  varied 
by  combinations  of  crossings  of  the  threads  which  occur  at  variable  places  at  each  course  of  the  thread  across  the 
web,  forming  figured,  brocade,  or  damasked  eflects,  which  are  produced  by  the  jacquard  loom.  Another  variation 
is  made  by  having  two  warps,  one  to  form  the  ground  of  the  tissue  and  the  other  made  to  pass  over  wires  to  form 
a  loop,  making  velvet  or  pile  fabrics. 

CLASS  1 —WOOLEN  GOODS. 

The  primary  group  of  wool  manufactures,  that  which  was  first  to  take  root  in  the  United  States,  and  is  most 
intimately  associated  with  the  domestic  economy  of  the  people,  is  that  which  is  called  woolen  goods  propei*,  and 
which  includes  all  carded  wool  woven  fabrics,  from  tlie  homespun  cloth  to  the  broadcloth,  the  fancy  cassimere,  the 
fiaunel,  the  blanket,  ete. 
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The  status  of  this  branch  of  the  manufacture  at  each  census  period  since  1840  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


STATISTICS  OF  WOOLEN  MILLS:  1840-1890. 


YEARS. 


Nnmlierof 

establish- 

inentA. 


Capital. 


Miscella- 

neons 
expenses. 


Average 
number  of 
employes. 


Total  wages. 


Cost  of  ma- 
terials used. 


1840. 
1850. 
1860. 
1870. 

1880. 
1890. 


1,420 
1,559 
1,260 
2.891 
1.990 
1.311 


$15,  765, 124 

1    28,118,650 



1    30,862  654 

1    98. 824. 531 

1    96, 095. 5G4 

1  al30,98U.940 

1            1 

$8, 402,  623 

Value  of 
products. 


21,342  I [ 

39,252  ; I   $25,755,991 

41,360  I  $9,610,254     36,586,287 

80,053  :  26.877.575  '    96,432,601 

86,504  ^  25,836.392  :   100, 84.5, 611 
79,351    28,478,931  i    82,270,335 


$20, 606.  999 
43,  207, 545 
61.894,986 
155, 405,  358 
ICO,  606, 721 
133,  577, 077 


a  This  amount  does  not  include  the  value  of  "  Hired  property''. 

The  most  striking  fact  brought  out  by  the  returns  for  1890  is  the  decline  in  the  market  value  of  the  products  of 
woolen  mills  as  compared  with  1880.  These  products  are  now  returned  at  a  value  of  $133,577,977,  and  in  1880  they 
reached  $160,606,721,  a  decrease  of  16.83  per  cent. 

This  decline  is  the  result  of  the  change  fi'om  the  woolen  to  the  worsted  fabric,  a  change  forced  upon  the  industry 
by  the  requirements  of  j^opular  taste.  The  production  of  worsted  mills  has  enormously  increased,  the  growth 
being  equHl  to  136.05  per  cent.  These  goods  have  taken  the  place  of  the  carded  wool  fabrics,  which  up  to  thirty 
years  ago  constituted  the  entire  production  of  men's- wear  goods  in  the  United  States. 

The  quantity  of  raw  materials  consumed  in  woolen  mills  was  greater  in  1800  than  in  1880,  being  200,543,253 
pounds  in  the  former  year,  as  against  186,868,828  pounds  in  1880,  an  increase  of  13,674,425  pounds,  or  7.32  per 
cent,  as  shown  by  the  following  table: 


MATERIALS   U-ED. 


Total 

Scoured  wool  (domestic  and  foreign) 

Caniel's  hair  and  noils 

Mohair  and  noils 

All  other  animal  hair 

Cotton  purchased 

Shoddy  


1890 

(Pounds.) 


1880 

(Pounds.) 


200,  543.  25:> 

186,868,828 

100,  226, 094 

109, 724,  213 

1.781,240 

1,  ZU,  064 

60.533 

84.080 

9. 619, 277 

4, 497, 524 

36, 993, 712 

24,  7U,  964 

51, 862, 397 

46, 583, 983 

It  follows  that  the  quantity  of  products  in  this  branch  of  industry  was  greater  than  in  1880,  notwithstanding 
the  decrease  in  value. 

This  analysis  of  the  raw  materials  consumed  in  this  branch  of  the  industry  demonstrates  a  slight  deterioration 
in  the  average  quality  of  products.  While  the  quantity  of  scoured  wool  consumed  decreased  by  over  9,000,000 
pounds,  the  consumption  of  shoddy,  cotton,  and  miscellaneous  animal  hair  increased  22,648,915  pounds. 

A  large  part  of  these  substitutes  or  adulterants  were  consumed,  not  in  the  manufacture  of  cloths,  but  in  low 
grade  yarns  for  cheap  carpets,  in  cotton  products,  and  in  horse  blankets,  in  all  of  which  there  was  a  great  increase 
of  product  in  woolen  mills. 

Nevertheless  it  is  true  that  the  competition  with  worsted  goods  has  compelled  the  woolen  manufacture 
proper  to  cater  more  directly  to  the  demand  for  cheaper  grades  of  clothing  material,  so  that  the  change  in  the 
character  of  materials  used,  shown  above,  is  natural  and  explained  by  the  peculiar  conditions  surrounding  this 
industry.  The  demand  for  a  cheap  fabric  exists  and  steadily  increases,  and  it  can  only  be  met  by  the  partial  use 
of  materials  cheaper  than  wool. 

WOOLEN   CLOTHS. 

The  great  branch  of  the  woolen  manufacture  proper  is  the  production  of  cloths  for  men's  wear.  The 
production  of  cloths  of  this  description  aggregated  112,225,297  square  yards,  valued  at  $60,258,252.  In  their 
general  characteristics  these  cloths  have  changed  very  slightly  since  the  beginning  of  the  industry  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  some  exceptions  to  this  rule  which  are  worthy  of  note.  At  the  beginning  of  factory  manufacture 
tlie  woolen  cloths  consisted  almost  wholly  of  plain  cloths,  known  as  broadcloths;  plain  twilled  fabrics  similar  in 
face  to  broadcloths,  known  as  cassimeres  and  kerseymeres,  and  satinets.  Several  of  the  earher  mills  brought  the 
manufacture  of  broadcloths  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  Samples  are  still  in  existence  of  blue  and  black 
broadcloths  made  at  the  Vassalboro  mill  in  Maine,  in  1853,  from  selected  Silesian  wool,  costing,  with  duties  and 
charges,  about  $3  a  pound,  and  woven  with  120  picks  to  the  inch,  which  were  conceded  by  experts  from  various 
countries  to  equal  in  fineness  and  finish  the  best  products  of  the  West  of  England  mills,  which  had  occupied  in  all 
international  expositions  the  position  of  pre-eminence.    It  was  thus  made  evident  that  in  this  particular  fabric, 
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which  is  substautially  the  8arne  to-day  as  wheu  tirst  luacle  iu  the  French  convents  four  centuries  ago,  and  which  for 
that  reason  is  regarded  as  the  typical  product  of  the  industry,  can  be  manufactured  in  the  United  States  with  as 
high  degree  of  perfection  as  anywhere  else,  the  economic  conditions  being  equal,  (a) 

The  diminution  of  the  American  broadcloth  manufacture  has  been  commonly  traced  to  the  tariff  of  1846,  which 
imi)osed  a  duty  upon  the  fine  imported  Saxony  wools  out  of  which  the  fine  grades  were  made,  equal  to  the  duty 
on  the  goods  themselves.  The  decline  dates  from  that  i)eriod;  but  it  has  been  greatly  influenced  or  accelerated 
by  other  causes;  the  constantly  diminishing  domestic  supply  of  superfine  wools,  the  Saxon  wool  culture,  for 
which  there  was  such  a  craze  for  the  fifteen  years  following  the  tjiriff  of  1824,  having  long  since  disappeared;  and 
the  change  in  the  popular  taste,  which  has  practically  destroyed  the  market  for  broadcloths.  With  the  introduction 
of  fancy  goods  the  demand  for  broadcloths  ceased,  except  for  special  pui*poses.  A  similar  although  not  equal 
diminution  has  occurred  in  the  fine  cloth  manufacture  of  other  countries. 

SATINETS. 

From  the  broadcloth,  which  represents  one  extreme  of  wool  manufacture,  we  turn  to  the  satinet,  which  is 
tjrpical  of  the  other  extreme,  and  equally  a  product  of  the  earliest  American  woolen  mills.  The  total  quantity 
of  satinets  produced  in  1890  was  18,630,650  square  yards  (usually  three-fourths  of  a  yard  in  width),  valued  at 
$4,296,082,  or  an  average  value  per  square  yard  of  23.0()  cents,  or  17.29  cents  per  running  yard.  This  was  an 
increase  from  16,629,116  running  yards  in  1880  (\^ilue  not  then  given)  to  24,840,875  running  yards  in  1890.  The 
values  here  indicated  are  evidence  enough  that  there  is  an  abundance  of  cheap  clothing  in  the  United  States.  In 
the  earlier  part  of  the  century  the  cheapest  cloths  having  any  claim  to  be  called  woolen  cloths  could  not  be 
made  in  factories  for  three  times  this  cost.  As  a  consequence  the  people  were  at  that  time  more  largely  clothed 
in  all-cotton  garments  than  is  the  case  to-day.  But  the  satinet  of  those  early  days  was  an  entirely  different  fabric 
from  the  present  satinet,  the  relative  cheapness  having  been  brought  about  by  changes  in  processes,  and  by  the 
knowledge  of  how  to  use  cheaper  materials  to  advantage.  The  early  satinet  was  a  cloth  made  on  a  cotton  warp 
with  a  filling  spun  fi'om  the  ordinary  grades  of  domestic  fleeces,  the  waste  of  which  was  practically  lost.  It  is 
that  wastes,  combined  with  other  renovated  wastes,  cotton,  etc.,  which  now  constitutes  the  filling  of  the  satinet. 
The  original  satinet  was  a  plain  cloth,  made  of  dyed  yarns.  The  present  satinet  is  a  x)rinted  fabric,  in  which,  by 
the  use  of  fast  colors,  an  effect  is  obtained  similar  to  that  of  the  fancy  cassimere.  These  goods  will  not  retain  the 
appearance  nor  endure  the  wear  of  all-wool  goods.  But  in  proportion  to  their  cost  they  answer  their  purpose  quite 
as  well.  Although  the  figures  given  indicate  a  marked  increase  in  production,  this  class  of  goods  has  suffered 
severely  of  late  from  the  competition  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  fancy  cassimeres,  and  more  particularly  from  the 
transient  popularity  of  cheviot  goods,  so  called,  which  are  rough,  openly  woven  woolen  goods,  made  in  black  or  mixed 
colors  from  coarse  wool.  The  xelative  quantity  of  satinets  manufactured  is  to-day  much  smaller  than  before  the 
war. 

JEANS. 

Another  group  of  goods  belonging  to  this  category,  is  jeans,  which  differs  from  the  satinet  chiefiy  in  that  it  is  a 
plain  fabric  with  a  twilled  weave.  The  quantity  produced  was  17,126,217  square  yards,  having  a  value  of 
$4,738,034,  which  shows  a  somewhat  higher  average  of  value  than  the  satinets.  These  goods  are  largely  made  in 
the  west,  where  there  are  a  number  of  mills  which  devote  their  entire  machinery  to  turning  out  supplies  of  these 
goods  to  meet  the  western  and  southern  demand  for  a  cheap,  substantia],  every-day  fabric. 

• 

FAKCY  CASSIMERES. 

The  predominating  group  of  the  woolen  manufacture  is  next  in  order  of  consideration,  and  is  the  largest  in 
the  quantity  and  value  of  its  products,  although  one  of  recent  development.  These  cloths  in  all  their  varieties  are 
commonly  grouped  under  the  name  of  fancy  cassimeres.  Their  manufacture  dates  from  the  year  1836,  and  they 
have  worked  a  practical  revolution  in  the  industry^a^s  previously  conducted.  In  1834,  a  certain  M.  Bonj^an,  a  wool 
manufacturer  of  Sedan,  France,  devised  a  modification  of  the  plain  cloths  hitherto  universally  made,  by  uniting 
upon  the  same  stuff'  different  tints  or  patterns  of  tissue,  by  the  use  of  the  jacquard  loom.  The  goods  were 
susceptible  of  as  many  varieties  of  pattern  or  style  as  the  fancy  might  dictate,  and  at  once  became  immensely 
popular,  not  only  in  France,  but  in  all  manufacturing  nations.  The  beginning  of  their  manufacture  in  this  country 
is  traced  to  Mr.  Samuel  Lawrence,  then  the  agent  of  the  Mid/llesex  mills,  at  Lowell,  Massac^husetts,  and  Mr.  George 
Crompton,  the  inventor  of  the  Crompton  loom.    Mr.  Lawrence  had  seen  specimens  of  the  goods,  and  he  applied  to 


a  ThadUeuH  Clapp,  of  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  wrote  in  1877  as  follows :  "  The  first  broadcloth  made  in  this  country  was  by  Scholfleld  in  1804.  The  cloth  was 
a  gray  mixed,  and  when  finished  was  shown  to  the  different  merchants  and  offered  for  sale,  but  couhl  find  no  purchasers  in  the  village.  A  few  weeks  subsequently 
Joeiah  Bisscll,  a  leading  merchant  in  town,  made  a  voyage  to  New  York  for  the  purpose  ot  buying  goods,  and  brought  home  two  pieces  of  Scholfield's  cloths,  which  were 
purchased  for  the  foreign  article.  Scholfield  was  sent  for  to  test  the  quality,  and  soon  exhibited  to  the  merchant  his  private  marks  on  the  same  cluth  which  he  had 
before  r^ected.  In  1808  Scholfield  manufactured  thirteen  yards  o'f  black  broadcloth,  which  were  presented  to  James  Madison,  firom  which  his  inaugural  suit  was 
made.  Five  merino  sheep  were  introduced  about  this  time  in  this  town,  ancl  Scholfield  waa  able  to  select  enough  to  make  this  single  piece,  and  President  Madisoi^ 
was  the  first  President  who  was  inaugurated  in  American  broadcloth. " 
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Mr.  Croinptoii  to  test  the  feasibility  of  constructiug  a  loom  for  their  manufacture,  on  a  pattern  already  successfolly 
applied  in  cotton  fabrics.  In  1840  Mr.  Crompton  succeeded  in  adapting  his  cotton  loom  to  the  manufacture  of 
fancy  woolens,  and  it  was  put  in  operation  in  the  Middlesex  mills.  Up  to  this  time  no  fancy  woolens  of  any 
description  had  been  woven  in  the  United  States,  and  here  were  made  the  first  fancy  cassimeres  woven  by  power 
anywhere  in  the  world.  For  many  years  afterward  the  hand  loom  continued  to  be  solely  employed  for  these 
goods  in  France  and  all  foreign  countries;  and  their  manufacture,  by  power,  progressed  more  rapidly  here  than 
anywhere  else,  although  the  industrial  conditions  at  that  time  existing  made  the  development  exceedingly  slow, 
as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  w>»ole  amount  received  under  the  license  to  manufacture  the  loom  given  by  Mr. 
Crompton  to  Phelps  &  Bickford,  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  was  only  $14,000  during  the  fourteen  year  term  of 
the  patent  on  his  loom. 

The  new  cloths  were  adapted  to  the  change  which  had  begun  in  our  domestic  wool  supply.  They  required 
soundness,  length,  and  strength  of  fiber,  rather  than  the  softness  and  fineness  which  had  been  formerly  striven 
for  in  our  fleeces.  In  the  production  of  this  class  of  goods  many  American  mills  gradually  secured  a  degree  of 
excellence  which  gave  them  a  reputation  beyond  the  limits  of  our  own  country,  and  at  the  Philadelphia 
Exposition  of  1876  samples  of  domestic  goods  were  exhibited  which  were  favorably  compared  with  the  products  of 
Sedan  and  Elbeuf  in  France,  which  centers  have  earned  the  reputation  of  surpassing  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
novelty  of  design  and  perfection  of  execution. 

FLANNELS. 

Imi)ortant  among  the  products  of  this  branch  of  the  industry,  and  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  stable,  is  the 
flannel  of  every  variety.  The  flannel  manufacture  reached  considerable  dimensions  under  the  household  system 
-of  industry;  and  under  factory  methods  no  other  fabric  has  been  made  in  such  quantities  or  used  for  so  many 
^purposes.  It  has  attained  an  enormous  development  in  the  United  States,  not  equaled  in  any  other  country,  and 
for  a  period  of  more  than  forty  years  it  has  been  enabled,  except  in  some  exceptional  fancy  varieties,  to  exclude  the 
foreign  article  from  the  home  market,  an  achievement  equaled  only  in  the  manufacture  of  blankets  and  of 
bunting,  and  perhaps  carpets.  The  primary  cause  of  the  successes  of  the  flannel  mannfaeture  in  the  United 
States  was  assigned  by  John  L.  Hayes  to  "  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  the  American  wools  fgr  this  fabric^.  This 
adaptation  consists  in  their  spinning  qualities,  their  soundness  and  elasticity,  and  their  medium  fineness,  producing 
the  requisite  softness,  without  too  much  felting  quality  to  cause  an  undue  shrinking  of  the  goods. 

To  this  it  may  be  added  that  flannel  being  the  first  stage  in  the  manufacture  of  plain  cloth,  and  from  its 
simple  character  requiring  a  comparatively  small  labor  expenditure,  it  has  naturally  received  a  great  degree  of 
attention  from  American  manufacturers  on  account  of  the  steady  domestic  demand  for  the  goods.  Its  uses  are 
multiform  and  continue  to  increase.  The  rigor  of  our  climate  created  an  enormous  demand  for  flannels  for 
underwear,  a  demand  which  has  of  late  years  been  met  by  knitted  underwear  goods.  As  the  latter  have 
gradually  superseded  flannel  for  undergarments  other  uses  for  flannels  have  increased,  and  to-day  they  are  in 
great  demand  for  children's  garments,  fatigue  uniforms  for  soldiers  and  policemen,  and  summer  wear  of  every 
description. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  as  early  as  1821  flannels  were  made  in  the  state  of  New  York  by  the  predecessor 
of  the  present  Stott  mills  that  were  pronounced  equal  to  the  best  Welsh  flannels.  Another  record  is  that  the 
Groveland  mill,  in  Massachusetts,  founded  in  1804  by  Ezekiel  Hale,  made  30,000  pieces  of  flannel  in  1823;  and,  in 
1827,  three  mills  in  the  neighborhood  of  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  manufactured  goods  of  this  description 
valued  at  $700,000. 

Of  late  years  the  American  manufacture  of  carded  wool  dress  goods,  which  are  simply  fancy  flannels,  has  grown 
to  be  a  distinct  and  creditable  branch  of  the  manufacture,  and  in  beauty,  delicacy,  variety,  and  fastness  of  coloring 
the  industry  has  attained  a  degree  of  perfection  nowhere  excelled. 

The  American  flannel  manufacturers  haye  secured  and  retained  the  control  of  their  home  market  by  studying 
to  adapt  their  products  to  the  peculiar  wants  of  our  own  people.  In  this  way  they  have  given  them  certain 
characteristics  which  foreign  flannels  do  not  possess.  In  1835  the  ''Domett  flannel",  an  original  fabric,  composed 
of  a  cotton  warp  with  a  filling  of  wool,  came  into  use  as  a  substitute  for  the  linsey-woolsey  stuff's,  originally  of 
household  manufacture,  and  worn  by  working  women  for  under  petticoats.  It  shrinks  but  little  in  washing,  and 
has  persistently  held  its  own  in  the  interval  as  a  characteristic  domestic  product.  The  red  flannels  have  still  a 
large  consumption  among  working  peoi)le,  especially  frontiersmen  and  lumbermen.  About  1859  first  appeared  the 
blue  flannel  coating,  wool-dyed,  and  having  a  three-leaved  twill.  This  fabric,  which  is  sheared  and  finished  like 
cloth,  but  which  nevertheless  retains  the  lightness  and  pliability  of  the  flannel  cloth,  is  also  distinctively  American 
in  origin  and  character. 

Opera  flannels,  a  name  applied  abroad  to  a  light  flannel  more  highly  gigged  and  finished  than  the  ordinary 
flannel,  which  is  piece-dyed  uniformly  in  fancy  colors  and  hot  pressed,  were  first  introduced  in  this  country  by 
the  Bay  State  mills,  and  their  manufacture  was  continued  at  Ware,  Massachusetts,  by  the  late  George  H.  Gilbert, 
about  1858,  in  which  year  he  made  and  sold  4^000  pieces.  In  1871  the  same  establishment  made  and  sold  120,000 
pieces  of  these  goods,  equivalent  to  2,000,000  yards,  and  the  foreign  importations  had  by  this  time  entirely  ceased. 
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Still  higher  grades  of  all-wool  gauze  and  silk- warped  flannels  are  successfully  made  in  this  country.  Flannels 
were  exhibited  at  the  Philadelphia  Exposition  having  130  picks  to  the  inch,  in  which  the  filling  yarns  were  spun 
to  a  length  of  46,500  yards  to  the  pound  and  the  warps  to  a  length  of  34,500  yards. 

Another  variety  of  flannel  for  which  the  domestic  manufacture  is  distinguished  is  known  as  the  French  plaid, 
largely  used  for  shirts  and  children's  garments.  The  present  fashion  has  immensely  stimulated  the  production  of 
these  goods,  which  are  made  in  every  variety  of  pattern  and  in  every  form  of  mixture  with  cotton  and  silk. 

Of  the  production  of  the  census  year,  61,195,501  square  yards,  of  the  value  of  $18,582,549,  are  classified 
as  flannels  proper,  and  52,785,570  square  yards,  value  $15,821,087,  as  woolen  dress  goods,  which  are  the  fancy 
flannels  above  alluded  to.  We  have  from  the  two  items  combined  an  aggregate  quantity  of  113,981,071  square 
yards,  which  is  almost  equal  to  the  quantity  of  cloths  manufactured  in  woolen  mills.  Tlie  product  of  woolen 
dress  goods  above  indicated  may  be  contrasted  with  the  73,907,259  square  yards  of  worsted  dress  goods  made  in 
the  census  year  to  determine  the  relative  popularity  of  the  two  varieties  of  fabrics  for  women's  wear. 

BLANKETS. 

The  next  group  of  woolen  fabrics  in  importance  is  composed  of  blankets,  which  have  been  classified  as  house 
blankets,  of  which  20,793,644  square  yards  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $7,153,900,  and  horse  blankets,  of  which 
5,507,074  square  yards  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $1,721,516. 

By  the  census  of  1880  blankets  were  reported  by  pairs  to  the  number  of  4,000,000,  including  horse  blankets, 
of  value  of  $6,840,000,  and  varying  in  value  from  60  cents  to  $6  per  blanket,  the  average  value  per  blanket  being 
$1.71.  (a)  The  increase  in  the  blanket  manufacture  is  greater  than  would  appear  from  the  difference  in  the  value  of 
the  product  on  account  of  the  excessive  fall  in  values  witnessed  in  this  branch  of  the  industry. 

The  blanket  manufacture  of  the  United  States  will  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  that  of  any  other  country, 
and  it  has  long  completely  supplied  the  domestic  market.  The  energies  of  the  manufacturers  are  largely  directed 
toward  the  production  of  the  coarse  and  medium  qualities  for  which  there  is  steady  demand.  The  competition 
has  been  so  close  and  the  product  so  even  with  the  demand,  if  not  in  excess  of  it,  that  there  have  been  mai^  year& 
since  the  close  of  the  civil  war  in  which  the  product  has  found  a  market  without  profit  to  the  manufacturer.  The 
stimulation  of  war  prices,  the  large  requirements  of  the  government  for  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  exclusive 
possession  of  the  home  market  had  tempted  an  undue  proportion  of  the  smaller  mills  of  the  country  into  the 
blanket  manufacture.  They  largely  continued  in  it  after  the  war  closed,  until  in  1878  the  glut  of  production  became 
so  great  that  the  larger  manufacturers  found  it  necessary  to  relieve  the  market  by  an  auction  sale  in  New 
York.  At  this,  the  largest  sale  of  woolen  fabrics  which  had  occurred  in  this  country,  6,000  cases  of  blankets, 
averaging  50  pairs  to  a  case,  were  sold  for  $717,940,  at  an  estimated  loss  of  $100,000  on  the  first  cost  of  the  goods. 
From  the  first  the  blanket  industry  has  been  subject  to  vicissitudes.  Kepeated  eftbrts  to  establish  it  successfully 
in  the  earlier  history  of  the  industry  were  costly  failures.  After  the  tariff*  of  1842  went  into  effect  the  manufacture 
developed  very  rapidly  until  the  tariff*  of  1846,  which  placed  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  upon  imported  wools,  while 
reducing  the  duty  on  flannels  and  blankets  to  20  and  25  per  cent.  After  1857  the  blanket  manufacture  again 
advanced  so  rapidly  that  by  1861  nearly  the  entire  consumption  of  the  country  was  of  domestic  production,  as  it 
has  since  continued  to  be. 

Certain  high  grades  of  blankets,  which  originated  with  the  Mission  mills  of  California  in  1858,  have  attained 
a  world  wide  celebrity  for  weight,  thickness,  softness,  and  perfection  of  face.  Advances  have  been  made  in  the 
blanket  manufacture  in  the  last  ten  years  in  the  lighter  weights  of  finer  finish.  Jacquard  borders  of  two  and  three 
colors  ai-e  now  a  feature  that  adds  greatly  to  the  appearance  of  the  goods.  Many  famous  mills  have  been  identified 
with  the  blanket  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  including  older  mills  which  long  since  disappeared. 

SHAWLS. 

The  manufacture  of  woolen  shawls  was  at  one  time  an  important  branch  of  the  industry,  but  changes  in  fashion 
have  greatly  reduced  the  output  of  these  goods.  There  were  4,458,483  square  yards  of  woolen  shawls  manufactured 
in  1890,  valued  at  $1,955,214.  These  shawls  were  of  a  great  variety  of  sizes  and  of  qualities,  and  the  statistics 
indicate  nothing  as  to  their  average  value  beyond  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  product  was  in  cheap  grades. 
Neither  is  it  possible  to  make  any  comparison  with  the  shawl  production  of  1880;  for  shawls  were  then  returned, 
not  in  square  yards,  but  in  number,  viz,  1,242,979,  and  no  value  was  given.  It  is  probable  that  the  production  did 
not  greatly  vary  at  the  two  periods. 

The  manufacture  of  all-wool  plaid  shawls,  formerly  known  in  this  country  as  the  "Bay  State  shawl'',  from  the 
mill  which  introduced  it,  first  assumed  importance  about  the  year  1848.  Similar  shawls  had  been  made  many  years 
earlier,  notably  at  the  Watervliet  mills,  West  Troy,  New  York,  but  upon  hand  looms,  and  the  product  was  limited. 
From  1850  to  the  close  of  the  civil  war  a  number  of  larger  mills  were  employed  upon  these  goods,  some  of  them 
exclusively.  Prominent  among  these  mills  were  the  Peacedale,  Watervliet,  Waterloo,  Middlesex,  and  Washington, 
formerly  the  Bay  State. 
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The  early  application  of  the  cassimere  twill  to  this  fabric,  the  facility  with  which  the  design  is  made  and 
varied  through  the  alternate  concurrence  of  the  warp  and  filling,  and  the  ready  adaptation  of  the  medium  American 
wools  to  this  product,  caused  the  domestic  manufacture  of  woolen  shawls  to  reach  proportions,  in  the  day  of  its 
prime,  of  which  no  adequate  picture  is  presented  by  the  statistics  either  of  1880  or  1890.  The  decline  of  this 
branch  of  the  industry  was  hastened,  not  only  by  the  popular  preference  for  cloakings  as  an  outside  covering, 
but  also  by  the  introduction  of  the  process  of  dyeing  worsted  yarns  with  fast  colors,  which  led  to  the  substitution 
of  worsted  shawls,  of  which  there  were  made  300,169  square  yards  in  1890. 

No  serious  attempts  have  been  made  in  this  country  to  produce  the  highest  qualities  of  shawls.  It  is  not 
possible,  under  present  conditions,  for  machine  made  shawls  to  compete  with  the  hand  productions  of  the  East. 

CLASS  II— WORSTED  GOODS. 

A  striking  feature  of  these  statistics  is  the  develojinient  of  the  worsted  manufacture.  It  may  be  described  in 
general  terms  as  a  treatment  of  wool  after  the  methods  of  the  cotton  manufacture.  The  worsted  manufacture  is 
more  complicated  and  expensive  than  the  woolen  manufacture,  requiring  more  machinery  of  a  most  costly  character 
and  more  skill  and  care  in  manipulation.  The  woolen  yarn  carded  and  spun  on  the  mule,  with  few  intermediate 
manipulations,  is  composed  of  a  loose  thread  of  tangled  fibers,  interlocking  and  criss-crossing  irregularly,  and  lacking 
in  tensile  strength.  The  worsted  yarn  is  composed  of  fibers  of  wool  running  parallel  with  each  other,  closely  twisted 
into  a  strand  which  is  smooth,  hard,  and  comparatively  strong.  This  difference  between  the  two  yams  is  effected 
by  the  introduction  of  the  combing  machine  and  gill  box,  and  doubling  spindle  mechanisms.  The  function  of  the 
combing  machine  is  to  lay  the  fibers  of  the  wool  parallel  with  each  other,  eliminating  the  short  fibers  or  noils, 
all  of  which  are  retained  in  the  woolen  yarn.  The  whole  process  is  thus  fundamentally  different  from  that  of  making 
woolen  yarn.  Vickerman  describes  worsted  spinning  as  a  series  of  processes  continuously  following  each  other, 
while  woolen  spinning  is  a  compound  process  intermittently  carried  on.  The  worsted  yarn  is  perfected  by  drafting 
on  a  series  of  spindles,  and  may  be  spun  to  a  fineness  of  33,600  yards,  44,800  yards,  and  56,000  yards  to  the  pound, 
although  worsted  yarns  of  such  high  numbers  are  rarely  made  in  the  United  States. 

Woven  from  yarns  so  fundamentally  different,  the  woolen  and  worsted  fabrics  require  treatment  equally 
different  in  the  finish,  and  they  are  easily  distinguished  from  each  other.  The  one  is  woven  loose  and  open  and  is 
thoroughly  fulled.  The  absence  of  felting  from  the  worsted  constitutes  the  final  difference  between  a  worsted  and 
a  woolen  cloth.    In  the  former  the  surface  is  hard  and  the  characteristics  of  the  weave  are  distinctly  visible. 

The  worsted  manufacture  is  of  very  ancient  origin  in  England  and  France,  but  it  was  wholly  unknown  in  the  mills 
of  this  country  until  about  the  middle  of  the  present  century.  That  our  wool  manufacture  should  have  been  so  long 
confined  to  the  woolen  form  is  one  of  many  evidences  of  the  primitive  character  of  the  manufacture  here  as  compared 
with  Europe.  Very  early  in  the  century  worsteds  had  become  popular  in  Euroi)e,  and  before  our  first  worsted 
mill  was  constructed  the  manufacture  nearly  equaled  that  of  woolens  both  in  England  and  France. 

The  first  attempt  at  the  manufacture  of  worsted  in  the  United  States  was  at  a  mill  in  Ballard  vale,  Massachusetts 
in  1843.    The  manufacture  of  delaines  was  here  undertaken  by  John  Marland,  employing  about  thirty  looms.    The 
experiment  extended  to  delaines  for  printing,  in  which  the  block  process  was  used,  and  also  to  goods  dyed  in  the 
piece.    All  the  wool  was  combed  by  hand.    The  enteri)rise  was  not  regarded  as  successful,  largely,  perhaps, 
because  of  the  limited  means  of  its  projectors. 

The  Amoskeag  mills,  at  Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  was  the  second  establishment  to  attempt  this  manufacture, 
and  it  persevered  for  about  seven  years.  In  1845  the  Manchester  mills,  in  New  Hampshire,  built  a  large  mill  for 
the  manufacture  of  delaines.  At  first  this  company  used  carded  wool  only.  Their  first  combing  machines  were 
introduced  about  1855,  very  shortly  after  they  had  superseded  the  hand  comber  in  England.  The  wools  used 
were  a  high  grade  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  merino.  The  Manchester  mills  printed  their  own  delaines  from  the 
start.  All  delaines  had  previously  been  printed  by  hand  by  what  was  known  as  the  block  machine,  a  slow  and 
expensive  process.  At  Manchester  the  so  called  Birch  machine  was  used  for  a  time,  but  the  use  of  the  cylinder 
fori>riiiting  calicoes  almost  immediately  suggested  the  similar  method  of  printing  delaines  now  universally  in  use. 
The  original  delaines  made  by  this  company  were  goods  averaging  about  seven  yards  to  the  pound,  and  the 
popularity  of  the  fabric  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  Manchester  mills  for  years  made  delaines  of  the 
value  of  $1,000,000  per  annum.  The  fashions  changed  about  1868,  but  printed  worsteds  of  a  somewhat  lighter 
weight  are  still  made  at  these  and  other  mills. 

The  success  of  these  pioneers  brought  other  mills  into  the  field.  The  Hamilton  Woolen  Company,  at 
Southbridge,  Massachusetts,  soon  afterward  converted  their  mill  from  a  woolen  cloth  factory  into  a  dress  goods 
mill,  and  in  1853  the  Pacific  mill,  at  Lawrence,  was  organized  for  the  manufacture  of  the  same  class  of  fabrics. 
This  mill  also  began  by  using  carded  yarn,  but  in  1854  it  imported  six  combing  machines  of  the  Lister  pattern, 
which  are  believed  to  be  the  first  set  up  in  this  country.  The  Washington  mills  afterward  followed,  and  made  the 
first  all-wool  worsted  dress  goods  manufactured  in  America. 
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The  census  of  1860  took  cognizance  of  but  three  worsted  mills  as  then  in  existence  in  the  United  States,  the 
Manchester,  Pacific,  and  Hamilton.  The  development  of  the  industry  from  that  date  until  the  present  time  is 
shown  in  the  following  table: 


STATISTICS  OF  WORSTED  MILLS^  1860-1890. 


TBAR8. 


I860. 
1870. 
1880. 
1890. 


Number  of 
establish- 
ments. 


3 

102 

76 

1-13 


Capital. 


Miscella- 
neous 
expenses. 


$3,230,000 

10, 085, 778 

20,374.043 

a  68, 085, 116 


$4. 917, 760 


Average 
number  of 
employes. 


2,378 
12,920 
18,  803 
43,503 


Total  wages. 


$543,684    I 
4, 368, 857 
5,683,027 
15, 880, 183 


Cost  of  ma- 
terials used. 


$2,442,775 
14, 308. 198 
22,013,628 
50, 706  769 


Value  of 
products. 


$3,701,378  I 

22,090,331  ; 

33.549,942  ^ 
79,194.652 


I  a  This  amount  does  not  include  value  of  "Hired  property  '\ 

The  American  manufacture  of  worsteds  received  its  great  impetus  under  the  operation  of  the  reciprocity  treaty 
with  Canada,  whose  sheep  were  wholly  of  English  blood,  producing  the  long  combing  wools  peculiar  to  those  breeds, 
of  which  there  were  in  1S60  but  few  grown  in  the  United  States.  Of  the  6,000,000  pounds  of  this  long  wool  grown 
in  Canada  at  that  period  about  4,000,000  pounds  were  exported  to  the  United  States,  where  they  were  converted 
into  a  great  variety  of  fabrics  then  extremely  popular  for  female  wear,  and  just  beginning  to  be  manufactured  in 
quantities:  alpacas,  brillian tines,  poplins,  gi^enadines,  and  similar  goods  to  which  fancy  names  were  attached  with 
almost  every  change  in  contexture  and  pattern.  The  same  period  witnessed  the  successful  beginnings  of  American 
efforts  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture  goods,  moreens,  damasks,  reps,  mohairs,  braids,  and  other  goods  of  this 
class,  rs^reat  improvements  in  combing  machinery  during  this  period  stimulated  these  industries.  The  transient 
popularity  of  fabrics  of  alpaca,  hard  and  lustrous,  was  met  by  the  American  discovery  that  by  the  use  of  cotton 
warps  with  a  tilling  of  combing  wool  an  excellent  substitute  for  alpaca  could  be  had. 

Even  at  this  time,  however,  the  longer  stapled  merino  wools,  from  2.5  to  3  inches  in  length,  were  being  combed 
for  making  delaines  and  similar  fabrics.  Other  changes  and  improvements  in  combing  machinery  came  into  use, 
the  fashion  for  bright  goods  waned,  the  development  of  the  worsted  suiting  industry  came  on,  and  it  supplied 
itself  with  combing  wools  of  merino  blood.  The  reign  of  the  long  combing  fleeces  was  over,  and  they  began  to  fall 
in  value  as  rapidly  as  they  had  risen.  The  efl'ect  of  these  mutations  in  the  industry  upon  that  class  of  wools  may 
be  judged  from  the  London  quotations  of  Lincoln  "wool,  which  fell  from  25.75  pence  in  1865,  a  price  which  it  reached 
again  in  1872,  to  10  pence  in  1890. 

Between  1860  and  1870  the  number  of  establishments  manufacturing  worsted  goods  increased  from  3  to  102, 
the  capital  from  $3,230,000  to  $10,085,778,  the  operatives  from  2,378  to  12,920,  and  the  value  of  products  from 
$3,701,378  to  $22,090,331.  The  decade  from  1870  to  1880  showed  the  number  of  worsted  manufactories  reduced  to 
76,  but  the  amount  of  capital  employed  doubled,  and  the  market  value  of  the  products  increased  from  $22,090,331 
to  $33,549,942. 

The  decade  now  under  consideration  shows  a  ratio  of  gain  greater  than  any  other.  The  number  of  mills  just 
about  doubled,  the  capital  increased  more  than  three  times,  the  total  number  of  employes  more  than  doubled, 
and  the  value  of  the  products  increased  136.05  per  cent.  While  the  relative  importance  of  the  worsted  industry 
in  this  country  is  not  yet  as  great  as  in  either  England  or  France,  it  is  nevertheless  clear  that  this  is  the 
department  of  wool  manufacture  for  which  the  future  holds  the  greatest  promise. 

DRESS  GOODS  FOR  WOMEN'S  WEAR. 


The  sketch  above  given  indicates  that  the  worsted  manufacture  was  confined  for  many  years  to  the  making 
of  the  light-weight  goods  for  female  wear,  commonly  grouped  under  the  name  of  "stuffs"  or  dress  goods,  except 
as  to  the  manufacture  of  coarser  worsted  yarns  for  use  in  the  carpet  industry.  All  the  products  of  this  general 
class  are  grouped  under  this  one  head  as  the  only  practicable  classification  where  there  exists  such  a  multitude 
of  names  and  varieties  of  fabrics.  The  census  of  1890  shows  the  manufacture  of  73,907,259  square  yards  of  goods 
of  this  general  character,  having  a  total  value  of  $16,328,836.  The  quantity  of  running  yards  manufactured  in 
1880  was  75,109,225,  An  increase  in  quantity  occurred,  as  the  great  bulk  of  the  dress  goods  arc  manufactured  in 
narrow  widths,  running  from  26  up  to  54  inches,  but  averaging  perhaps  somewhere  between  30  and  40  inches.  The 
increase  in  the  manufacture  of  suitings  for  men's  wear  has,  however,  been  much  greater,  both  in  value  and  quantity. 
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One  explanation  of  this  fact  is  found  in  the  enormous  quantities  of  dress  goods  imported  into  tbis  country  of 
late  years.  The  following  table,  prepared  from  the  Treasury  Department  reports,  shows  approximately  the  quantity 
of  this  class  of  imported  goods  consumed  by  the  American  people  since  1867: 


IMPORTS  OF  DRESS  GOODS  ENTERED  FOR  CONSUMPTION:  1867-1890. 
[Goods  weighing  over  4  ounces  per  square  yard  ostiTnatc<l  at  4.5  ounces  to  the  square  yard.  J 


YEARS. 


Square  yards,  i  Foreign  value. 


1867. 
18G8. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
187.;. 


1874- 
1875. 
187C. 
1877. 
1878. 


68, 845, 745 
67,035,850 
68,941,611 
68, 417, 235 
80, 857, 310 
81, 213,  343 
75,  696, 005 
73,489,162 
77, 926, 496 
60,  234,  205 
52. 912,  741 
53,902,154 


120,  356,  635 
16,  868. 362 
18,  280,  490 
18, 044,  982 
21,651.423 
24,071.832 
23.119,442 
22, 363. 759 
22. 330,  018 
16,555.100 
14,111.843 
14. 164, 130 


VEABS. 

j,     1879 

;      1880 

!      1881 

I|     1882 

I      1883 

I     1681 

1885 

1886 

i     1887 

1888 

1889 

i     1890 


Square  yards.     Foreign  ralae. 


54, 982, 153 
67,986,246 
61, 990. 172 
93, 772. 856 
93, 920. 152 
63. 831, 494 
61,491,520 
67, 346, 150 
76.871,189 
85, 504, 490 
93,261,526 
107,  915, 280 


* 


$14, 365, 255 
16,  752, 068 
15, 961.  U66 
19. 070, 817 
22. 619, 106 
15, 349, 097 
14, 197, 987 
14,971,277 
17, 199, 141 
18,  742, 493 
19, 793, 253 
22,668.293 


When  to  the  quantity  given  for  1890  in  this  table  we  add  the  73,907,259  square  yards  of  domestic  manufacture, 
we  have  the  enormous  total  of  1 81,822,548  square  yards.  Of  the  imports  above  given  the  great  bulk  were  of  so 
called  worsted  dress  goods  (but  including  linings  and  Italian  cloths,  by  reason  of  the  tariflf  classification). 
Adding  to  the  above  total  the  carded  wool  dress  goods  manufactured  in  the  United  States  we  again  increase  our 
total  to  234,608,118  square  yards  of  material  manufactured  at  home  and  abroad  for  the  clothing  of  American  women. 

These  statistics  show  that  the  imported  supply  of  worsted  dress  goods  and  linings  is  considerably  in  excess 
of  the  domestic  manufacture,  which  is  true  of  no  other  branch  of  the  wool  manufacture.  This  class  of  goods 
constituted  in  1889  about  37  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  woolen  goods  of  every  class  and  description.  The 
foreign  value  of  these  imported  dress  goods  in  1890  was  $22,668,293,  and  their  duty-paid  value  was  $39,159,241, 
as  against  a  value  of  $15,821,087  of  domestic  wool  dress  goods,  $16,328,836  of  domestic  worsted  goods,  and 
$1,255,520  of  domestic  Italian  cloths,  linings,  etc.,  the  total  value  of  the  kindred  domestic  productions  being 
$33,405,443,  showing  that  the  duty  paid  value  of  the  import  of  these  goods  exceeded  the  mill  value  of  the  domestic 
production  of  similar  goods  by  the  sum  of  $5,753,798. 

The  imjiorts  of  dress  goods  are  separately  classified  as  part  wool  or  cotton  warp  goods  and  all-w^ool  goods. 
The  average  foreign  value  of  the  cotton  w  arp  dress  goods  imported  in  1890  was  20  cents  per  square  yard,  their 
duty  paid  value  33  cents.  The  average  foreign  value  of  the  all-wool  dress  goods  imported  was  20  cents  per  square 
yard,  and  their  average  duty  paid  value  38  cents  per  square  yard.  The  average  value  at  the  mill  of  the  domestic 
products  in  worsted  dress  goods  in  1890  was  22  cents,  which  maintains  a  striking  relationship  to  the  average 
foreign  value  of  the  imported  competing  goods,  and  is  16  cents  less  than  the  average  duty  i)aid  value  of  these 
goods.  The  American  manufacturers  have  of  late  years  practically  supplied  the  home  market  for  the  cheaper 
grades  of  mixed  dress  goods.  The  importations  of  these  grades  consist  largely  of  novelties,  in  the  production  of 
which  the  Bradford  manufacturers  are  particularly  expert. 

The  further  analysis  of  the  domestic  production  of  worsted  dress  goods  divides  them  into  11,349,319  square 
yards  of  all-wool  goods,  valued  at  $3,905,398,  an  average  value  per  square  yard  of  34.41  cents;  and  62,557,940 
square  yards  of  cotton  wari)  or  mixed  dress  goods,  valued  at  $12,423,438,  an  average  value  of  19.86  cents  per  square 
yard.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  domestic  production  of  all-wool  dress  goods  does  not  yet  equal  one-sixth  of 
the  average  annual  consumption  of  the  American  people. 

But  even  this  proportion  indicates  a  very  decided  gain,  which  was  almost  wholly  secured  within  the  decade 
between  1880  and  1890.  It  was  not  until  a  few  years  ago  that  our  manufacturers  ventured  to  attempt  this 
manufacture,  except  experimentally,  the  trial  usually  demonstrating  the  imi)ossibility  of  competing  to  advantage 
with  the  French  in  a  field  which  they  have  made  peculiarly  their  own  and  in  which  they  meet  with  only  desultory 
competition  from  the  manufacturers  of  other  European  nations.  The  i>roducts  of  their  mills  are  recognized 
throughout  the  world  as  inimitable,  so  far  as  artistic  pattern  and  dyeing  are  concerned,  and  exhibit  a  perfection 
of  finish  which  stamps  them  as  the  most  perfect  fabrics  in  the  whole  range  of  the  textile  industry. 

In  entering  this  field  American  manufacturers  have  had  to  contend  with  the  strong  popular  prejudice  in  favor 
of  the  French  goods,  and  with  the  problem  of  reconciling  i)rices  with  much  greater  labor  cost.  The  proportion  of 
labor  cost  increases  in  an  inverse  ratio  as  the  size  of  the  yarn  becomes  finer.  Thus  the  operative  who  can  spin  60 
pounds  a  day  of  the  yarns  known  as  40's  is  reduced  in  his  production  to  say  30  pounds  when  spinning  OO's,^ 
and  to  15  i)ounds  if  he  spins  80's.  The  capacity  of  the  machinery  is  reduced  in  the  same  manner.  That  is  to  say, 
there  will  be  twice  as  many  yards  of  yarn  to  a  pound  for  40's  as  for  20's,  and  as  each  yard  has  more  turns  of  twist 
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per  inch  in  4(>'s  than  in  20'8  the  production  per  frame  in  pounds  is  much  smaller  for  40'8  than  for  20'8. 
Considerations  of  this  character  are  of  prime  importance  in  determining  the  question  whether  we  are  likely  to 
succeed  in  domesticating  the  important  industry  of  fine  all-wool  dress  goods.  In  the  meanwhile  the  census  of  1890 
shows  remarkable  progress  in  this  direction,  a  progress  which  has  since  become  even  more  marked.  The  goods  of 
this  description  made  by  several  of  our  leading  worsted  mills  reveal  a  taste  in  their  conception  and  a  care  and 
delicacy  in  their  finish  which  permits  them  to  sell  in  the  markets  side  by  side  with  the  French  stuffs. 

WORSTED   GOODS  FOR   MEN'S  WEAR. 

This  report  has  thus  far  spoken  only  of  the  history  and  statistics  of  the  worsted  manufactures  of  the  United 
States  in  their  relation  to  the  lighter  fabrics  adapted  to  women's  wear.  The  development  of  the  other  branch  did  not 
begin  until  more  than  twenty  years  later,  but  so  rapid  has  been  its  progress  that  in  1890  the  value  of  its  products 
was  nearly  double  the  value  of  the  products  of  the  dress  goods  mills. 

There  is  some  confusion  as  to  the  exact  time  and  place  when  and  where  this  manufacture  began  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  John  L.  Hayes  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  the  first  merino  worsted  coatings  made  in  the 
United  States  were  turned  out  by  the  Washington  mills  in  1870,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  late  E.  B.  Mudge, 
who  had  been  a  United  States  commissioner  to  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867,  and  had  been  much  impressed  with 
specimens  of  these  goods  of  French  origin  there  exhibited.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  certain  that  similar 
fabrics  were  made  at  the  same  time  by  the  Hockanum  Company,  at  Rockville,  Connecticut,  and  the  Wanskuck  mills 
in  Rhode  Island  also  commenced  the  manufacture  of  worsteds  about  1870. 

Mr.  Henry  G.  Kittredge,  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Journal  ot  Commerce,  writes  as  follows  on  this  point: 

From  the  treasurer b  annual  report  to  the  Washington  mills'  stockholders,  December  24^  1868,  we  leam  that  in  1864  t^o  combing 
machines,  with  necessary  preparing  and  spinuing  machinery,  were  purchased  for  making  worsted  yarns.  With  this  machinery  the  miUs 
experimented  on  various  fabric*  with  more  or  less  success  until  1868,  wheu,  in  the  words  of  the  report,  "  an  article  of  very  general  utility 
was  perfected  "  for  which  new  worsted  machinery  was  bought,  also  looms  of  new  and  improved  construction  for  the  manufacture  of 
goods  which  had  been  before  wholly  imported,  thus  diversifying  the  product  of  tho  mills  and  adding  one  more  and  a  very  important 
branch  to  American  industry.  We  have  indisputable  evidence  that  about  the  uiiddle  of  1869  light  weight  (12  oz.)  worsteds  were  being 
manufactured  in  quantity,  made  from  2-60  yarn  for  warp  and  filling.  It  was  not  till  the  latter  part  6f  1870,  or  the  early  part  of  1871, 
that  heavy  weights  were  begun  to  be  manufactured  by  these  mills. 

It  was  many  years  before  our  manufacturers  began  to  seriously  compete  with  foreigners  in  this  class  of  goods. 
The  expensive  machinery  required  to  manufacture  the  yarns  employed  was  one  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  more  rapid 
development,  and  another  was  the  tariff'  discrimination  in  the  a<;t  of  1883  against  this  class  of  goods.  The  tariff'  of 
that  year,  like  all  previous  tariffs,  was  apparently  arranged  on  the  theory  that  the  worsted  manufacture  was 
confined  to  '*  stuff"  goods,  so  called,  for  women's  wear,  to  which  it  was  wholly  limited  prior  to  1870.  Worsted  cloths 
were  entered  at  rates  of  duty  so  much  lower  than  those  applied  to  cloths  made  of  carded  wool  that  the  domestic 
market  was  chiefly  supplied  from  foreign  mills.  The  development  of  the  worsted  industry  was  retarded  by  these 
conditions;  but  the  popularity  of  these  fabrics  increased  so  rapidly  that  many  mills  adapted  their  machinery  to  its 
production.  The  former  fancy  cassimere  makers  esx>ecially  were  ready  to  adopt  a  fabric  which  was  well  .adapted 
to  their  looms  and  required  but  little  change  in  their  machinery  beyond  the  substitution  of  combs  for  cards.  But 
in  most  cases  they  purchased  their  worsted  yarns  from  the  great  combing  and  spinning  establishments  which  sprang 
up.  The  making  of  worsted  cloths  thus  practically  became  an  adjunct,  not  of  the  original  worsted  industry,  but  of 
the  woolen  cloth  manufacture. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  first  important  movement  toward  the  specialization  of  the  wool  manufacture  in  this 
country,  after  the  method  which  distinguishes  it  in  Prance  and. England,  dates  from  the  introduction  of  the  worsted 
cloth  manufacture,  and  about  the  year  1870.  Up  to  that  period  the  worsted  manufacture  had  been  chiefly  carried 
on  in  mills  possessing  all  the  appurtenances  necessary  to  turn  out  the  (completed  product  from  the  raw  wool  to  the 
finished  goods.  It  is  true  there  existed  a  few  mills  prior  to  this  date  engaged  solely  in  yarn  spinning,  and 
particularly  carpet,  zephyr,  and  hosiery  yams.  But  the  real  development  of  worsted  spinning  as  a  separate 
industry  has  occurred  since  1870. 

The  quantity  of  worsted  cloths  of  all  descriptions  produced  during  the  census  year  was  28,469,887^square  yards, 
valued  at  $32,299,578,  as  compared  with  5,726,994  running  yards  i)roduced  in  1880,  and  reported  in  the  census  of 
that  year  under  the  heads  of  coatings,  suitings,  and  overcoatings  among  the  products  oi'  both  worsted  and  woolen 
mills.  These  figures  show  how  enormous  has  been  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of  this  class  of  goods.  The 
quantity  is  still,  however,  much  smaller  than  the  production  of  woolen  cloths  for  similar  wear,  which  was  127,109,190 
square  yards. 

BUNTING. 

« 
Up  to  the  close  of  the  civil  war  all  the  bunting  used  in  the  United  States  was  manufactured  in  England,  where 

it  was  made  of  the  long  combing  wools  peculiar  to  that  country.    In  18G5  the  United  States  Bunting  Company  was 

organized  at  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  and  at  once  successfully  achieved  the  manufacture  of  this  important  fabric; 

and  this  establishment,  together  with  the  New  England  Bunting  Company,  located  in  the  same  city,  now  supply 

practically  all  of  this  material  used  in  the  United  States.    They  have  shown  great  skill,  not  only  in  the  manufacture 

of  the  materials  of  which  our  national  flags  are  made,  but  also  in  the  construction  of  the  flags  themselves. 
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The  total  quantity  of  bunting  made  in  1890  was  506,880  square  yards,  valued  at  $135,983.  Practically  the 
whole  of  this  production  was  used  for  flags. 

The  census  of  1880  reported  2,230,221  running  yards  of  bunting  manufactured  in  worsted  mills  in  that  year  and 
355,000  running  yards  manufactured  in  woolen  mills.  In  explanation  of  these  larger  figures  it  may  be  said 
that  at  the  time  the  census  of  1880  was  taken  a  material  known  as  bunting  was  very  popular  as  a  wearing  apparel 
for  women,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  product  reported  was  used  for  that  purpose.  The  fashion  then  in  vogue  no 
longer  obtains,  or,  if  there  is  still  a  limited  quantity  of  the  fabric  made  for  this  purpose,  it  is  now  included  in  the 
worsted  dress-goods  products  of  1800.  * 

**         WORSTED   BRAIDS. 

The  manufacture  of  worsted  braids  in  this  country  was  successfully  established  in  1861,  at  Pawtucket,  Hhode 
Island,  by  the  late  Darius  Goff,  who  began  with  six  braiding  machines.  Experimental  eflforts  had  preceded  Mr. 
Goff's  venture,  but  his  was  the  first  establishment  to  persist  in  the  enterprise  until  it  was  crowned  with  success. 
The  machines  for  braiding  in  use  in  this  and  other  mills  were  of  American  invention,  made  expressly  for  the  purpose, 
and  they  were  great  improvements  over  those  then  employed  in  England,  being  much  simpler  and  requiring  about 
half  the  power  to  operate  them. 

The  quantity  of  braids  and  braiding  is  reported  in  running  yards.  The  quantity  and  value  of  these  goods, 
the  location  of  the  establishments  making  them,  and  the  number  of  braiding  machines  employed  are  shown  in 
the  following  table : 


STATES. 


Number 

of  t'8- 

tablish- 
niento. 


Yards. 


Total 11     I  104,205,251 

Massdcliusetta 

New  York 

Rhode  Island 

Pennsylvania 


Value. 


$1,264,622 


Number  of 
braiders. 


2 

20,  085, 888 

266. 001  ; 

2,400 

3 

26,  537. 240 

338. 000 

4,300 

5 

40,  856,  750 

545,  240 

4, 050 

1 

16,  725, 373 

115, 372   . 

In  1880,  braids  were  reported  by  dozens  of  pieces  to  the  number  of  2,612,691  dozens.  The  increase  in  the 
production  hiis  beeu  enormous  in  the  ten  years,  and  the  domestic  market  is  x>ractically  supplied  by  the  home 
product. 

PLUSHES   AND  PILK  FABRICS. 

An  important  branch  of  the  worsted  ma.nufacture,  the  manufa<*ture  of  mohair  plushes  and  other  similar  pile 
fabrics  for  upholstery  purposes,  has  been  successfully  established  in  this  country  since  the  census  of  1880  was 
taken.  Three  mills  were  equipped  for  this  specialty  very  nearly  contemporaneously  about  1882,  that  of  tlie  Tingue 
Manufacturing  Company,  at  Seymour,  Connecticut;  D.  Goff*&  Sons,  at  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island,  and  the  Goodell 
Brothers,  of  the  Sanford  Mills,  in  Maine,  who  established  the  manufacture  of  plush  carriage  robes  and  velours  in 
this  country  in  1867.  Great  embarrassments  attended  the  establishment  of  the  upholstery  plush  manufacture  in 
this  country  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  proper  weaving  machinery.  The  manufacture  of  mohair 
plushes  was  confined  at  that  time  to  France  and  Germany,  where  the  peculiar,  looms  employed  were  kept  under 
the  closest  surveillance.  liepeated  attempts  to  procure  this  machinery  abroad  were  baffled,  and  the  result  was 
the  invention  of  American  patterns,  of  which  dift'erent  mechanisms  were  evolved  by  each  of  the  establishments 
named.  Mr.  Goflf's  loom,  originally  based  upon  an  English  patent,  was  finally,  after  five  years  of  experiment, 
perfected  on  an  entirely  novel  plan,  and  these  looms  now  produce  a  fabric  in  every  way  equal  to  the  best  plushes 
made  abroad,  and  with  much  greater  economy  of  labor.  The  product  of  these  and  other  mills  is  now  sufficient 
to  practically  supply  the  domestic  market,  which  is  very  large,  not  less  than  3,500  railway  cars  being  annually 
upholstered  with  their  goods. 

The  success  of  the  experiment  in  plush  manufacturing  has  been  followed  by  an  extraordinary  development  in 
the  production  of  a  great  variety  of  pile  fabrics  and  kindred  goods  for  upholstery  and  house  decoration  purposes. 
The  artistic  element  has  had  ample  field  for  i)lay  in  these  products,  and  the  evidences  of  originality  and  the 
power  to  create  striking  efl['ects  which  are  shown  in  many  of  these  goods  have  brought  the  American  textile 
manufacture  suddenly  and  favorably  into  the  notice  of  the  world.  This  has  been  particularly  the  case  in  what 
are  known  as  chenille  goods,  largely  used  for  household  decoration.  Cotton  is  the  fiber  chiefly  used  in  these 
goods,  and  with  a  few  exceptions  they  have  been  returned  to  the  census  under  that  branch  of  manufacture.  Silk 
and  worsted  are  used  to  a  large  extent  in  the  making  of  the  higher  grades  of  these  fabrics,  and  the  manufacture 
has  grown  so  rapidly  since  1880  that  it  may  hereafter  be  properly  recognized  as  a  distinct  branch  of  the  textiles, 
to  be  separately  treated,  and  one  which  holds  out  the  highest  promise  and  opportunity  for  the  future. 
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CLASS  III— CARPETS. 

The  manufacture  of  carpets  is  regarded  as  the  most  characteristic  branch  of  the  textile  industries  of  the 
United  States.    Two  causes  have  contributed  to  the  unique  development  of  this  branch  of  the  wool  manufacture. 

One  was  the  extraordinary  contribution  of  American  invention  to  the  mechanism  of  carpet  manufacture, 
exceeding  in  value  and  importance  those  of  all  other  nations  combined.  Another  is  the  general  prosperity  of  our 
people  and  the  high  wages  earned,  permitting  families  in  all  grades  of  life  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  floor 
coverings,  and  creating  a  large  and  lucrative  market. 

In  this  respect  mechanical  manufacturing  has  eflfected  a  great  change  i)i  the  comfort  and  habits  of  our  people. 
Up  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century  a  carpet  was  a  curiosity  even  in  the  homes  of  the  wealthy.  Such  as  existed 
were  chiefly  of  the  variety  known  as  rag  carpets,  made  then  as  now  in  the  family.  The  first  carpet  manufactory 
of  whose  existence  in  this  country  there  is  any  record  was  established  in  Philadelphia  in  1791  by  William  Peter 
Sprague.  The  census  of  1820  reported  small  quantities  of  wool  carpeting  woven  by  hand  at  Newport,  Khode 
Island,  in  Queens  county,  New  York,  and  in  Frederick  county,  Maryland,  but  this  was  presumably  rag  carpeting. 
In  1825,  Alexander  Wright,  a  native  of  Scotland,  started  a  small  carpet  mill  at  Medway,  Massachusetts,  which  he 
o'perated  for  a  time  with  hand  looms  brought  from  Scotland.  After  passing  through  several  hands  the  mill  and 
machinery  were  sold  in  1825  to  the  Low^ell  Manufacturiiig  Company,  then  recently  organized  for  the  manufacture 
of  carpets  and  cotton  goods,  and  when  the  Lowell  mill  was  completed  the  machinery  was  removed  to  that  city. 
The  origin  of  that  great  establishment  is  thus  definitely  fixed.  Very  shortly  the  Lowell  Company  was  running  70 
carpet  looms,  and  producing  weekly  2,500  yards  of  ingrain,  brussels,  and  other  carpeting,  and  150  rugs.  The  census 
of  1860  records  that  in  1830  a  manufactory  of  imitation  brussels  and  ingrain  carpets  was  started  at  Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania;  that  in  1833  there  were  three  carpet  mills  in  operaticm  in  Columbia  county,  New  York,  and  large 
mills  at  New  Haveii,  Connecticut,  and  Norwich,  Connecticut,  and  that  by  1834  there  were  in  operation  at  least  511 
hand  carpet  looms  in  from  18  to  20  mills.  Upon  these  looms  were  made  annually  21,600  yards  of  brussels,  31,500 
yards  of  3-i)ly  ingrain,  954,000  yards  of  other  ingrain,  132,000  yards  of  Venetian,  and  8,400  yards  of  damask 
Venetian,  a  total  of  1,147,500  yards,  having  an  average  value  of  $1  a  yard.  This  production  has  since  multiplied 
more  than  70  times.  At  the  same  time  many  families  were  supplying  themselves  with  rag  carpeting  made  at  home, 
and  the  quantity  of  rag  carpets  made  in  the  household  for  sale  was  much  greater  than  at  present. 

Mr.  Hayes  wrote  that  it  was  within  his  personal  recollecrtion  that  at  about  the  same  time  the  manufacture  of 
ingrain  carpets  was  undertaken  at  Great  Falls,  in  New  Hampshire,  by  iwwer,  the  apparatus  for  making  the 
figure  automatically  being  a  large  cylinder  or  drum,  upon  which  i)ins  or  blocks  were  placed  corresponding  to  the 
pattern  to  be  woven,  the  cylinder  oi)erating  like  that  of  a  music  box.  This  apparatus  was  also  used  at  Little 
Falls,  in  New  Jersey.  This,  as  well  as  other  automatic  devices  elsewhere  tried,  was  finally  abandoned,  as  oi>erating 
less  favorably  than  the  hand  loom.  In  1844  the  hand  loom,  both  in  Europe  and  this  country,  was  universally  used 
for  making  cari)ets. 

The  real  development  of  our  carpet  industry  dates  from  the  successful  application  of  power  to  the  carpet 
loom,  as  the  result  of  experiments  and  inventions  made  by  Erastus  B.  Bigelow,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
Many  improvements  had  in  the  meanwhile  been  made  in  the  hand  loom,  and  several  patents  were  issued  to 
manufacturing  American  inventors.  Up  to  the  time  when  Mr.  Bigelow  succeeded  in  making  the  carjiet  loom 
automatic  the  English  machinery  was  superior  to  our  own,  and  the  jealousy  with  which  it  was  guarded  made  it 
impossible  for  American  manufacturers  to  equal  the  carpets  then  imported  from  England  in  much  larger 
quantities,  relatively,  than  has  since  been  the  case. 

In  co-operation  with  Mr.  George  W.  Lyman,  treasurer  of  the  Lowell  Company,  who  supplied  the  funds,  Mr. 
Bigelow  worked  out  the  device  he  had  conceived,  and  by  1844  the  successful  weaving  of  ingrain  carpets  by  power 
had  been  achieved  at  Lowell.  From  that  point  the  history  of  the  ingrain  carpet  manufacture  in  this  country  has 
been  a  record  of  constantly  extending  development.  The  Hartford  Carpet  Company,  next  to  the  Lowell  the  earliest 
organized  of  our  large  carpet  manufactories,  at  once  adopted  Mr.  Bigelow's  invention  under  arrangements  with 
the  patentees,  and  other  establishments  followed  suit. 

Mr.  Bigelow  next  devoted  his  energies  to  the  invention  of  power  looms  for  weaving  jacquard  brussels  and 
wilton  carpets.  The  results  of  his  labors  being  offered  to  the  Lowell  Company  and  not  accepted,  Mr.  Bigelow 
established  a  factory  of  his  own  at  Clinton,  iVIassachusetts,  which  was  organized  into  the  Bigelow  Carpet  Company 
in  1854,  and  became  the  largest  establishment  in  the  world,  uniting  under  one  management  all  the  processes  of 
spinning,  dyeing,  and  weaving  jacquanl  brussels,  and  wilton  carpets.  The  supplemental  rei)ort  of  the  jury  at  the 
London  Exposition  of  1851  declared  that  the  specimens  of  these  classes  of  carpets  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bigelow  were 
"better  and  more  perfectly  woven  than  any  hand  loom  carpets  that  had  ever  come  under  the  notice  of  the  jury". 
This,  however,  was  but  a  small  part  of  their  merit,  or  rather  that  of  Mr.  Bigelow,  "  who  has  completely  triumphed 
over  the  numerous  obstacles  that  presented  themselves,  and  succeeded  in  substituting  steam  power  for  manual 
labor  in  the  manufacture  of  five  frame  brussels  carpets  ". 

English  manufacturers  were  quick  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  this  invention,  and  an  arrangement  was 
made  by  Crossley  &  Sons  for  placing  the  new  looms  in  their  immense  establishment  at  Halifax.    Subsequently 
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this  compauy  purchased  Mr.  Bigelow's  patent  rights  for  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The.right  to  use  his 
patents  was  sold  to  a  few  mills  in  the  United  States,  and  until  their  expiration  the  manufacture  of  these  particular 
carpets  was  confined  to  these  mills. 

Still  another  ot  Mr.  Bigelow's  inventions  was  for  weaving  tapestry  car]>et8,  so  called.  This  style  of  carpet, 
known  both  as  tapestry  brussels  and  tapestry  velvet,  of  comparatively  recent  invention,  is  now  extensively 
manufactured  both  in  England  and  the  United  States.  It  is  particularly  adapted  to  meet  the  demand  for  brilliant 
eff'ects  at  popular  prices;  for  there  is  no  form  of  carpet  where  so  handsome  an  appearance  can  be  secured  at  so  low 
a  cost.  In  all  other  cari)ets  the  yarns  are  dyed,  and  the  process  of  arranging  these  many  colored  yarns  for  the 
loom,  to  work  out  an  elaborate  pattern,  is  slow  and  expensive.  In  the  tapestry  carpet  the  colors  are  printed  upon 
the  warp  threads  in  such  a  manner  that  when  the  warps  are  woven  they  form  the  desired  figure.  The  room  for 
the  application  of  color  and  design  is  therefore  unlimited.  This  method  of  printing  the  warps,  originally  invented 
by  a  Scotchman  about  1832,  was  perfe<5ted  by  John  Crossley,  of  Halifax,  in  1842.  It  was  first  undertaken  in  this 
country  by  John  Johnson,  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  in  1846,  with  25  hand  looms.  This  establishment  was 
subsequently  removed  to  Eoxbury,  Massachusetts,  where  the  inventive  genius  of  Michael  M.  Simpson  brought  the 
manufacture  to  the  highest  state  of  efficiency.  A  number  of  our  largest  cai'pet  mills  are  now  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  tapestries.  The  progress  made  in  this  manufacture  is  attested  by  certain  records  kept  by  the 
Roxbury  Company.  The  product  of  the  first  hand  looms  was  but  5  yards  per  loom  per  day.  In  1856  the  product 
of  each  power  loom  in  these  mills  was  16  yards.  In  1876  the  average  product  of  each  of  114  looms  was  49.5  yardfi 
per  day,  and  this  average  has  since  been  slightly  increased. 

The  American  manufacture  of  Axminster  carpets,  the  most  luxurious  carpet  that  comes  from  the  power  loom, 
and  previously  manufactured  only  in  France  and  England  on  hand  looms,  dates  only  from  the  year  1867.  A 
patent  for  weaving  these  carpets  by  power  was  awarded  to  Alexander  Smith  and  Halcyon  Skinner  in  1856;  but 
the  destruction  of  their  factory  by  fire,  and  other  obstacles,  prevented  its  utilization  until  1867,  since  which  time 
the  product  of  their  mill  has  in  some  years  equaled  the  entire  annual  production  of  these  high  grade  carpets  in 
France  and  Great  Britain. 

The  census  record  of  the  statistics  of  carpet  manufacture  begins  with  1850,  and  its  subsequent  growth  by 
ten-year  periods  is  epitomized  in  the  following  table: 


STATISTICS  OF  CARPET  MILLS:  1850-1890. 


YEARS. 


1^50. 

1860. 
1870. 
1880. 
1890. 


Number  of  | 
establish-  : 
ineDts 


116 


21  :< 
215 
195 
173 


Capital. 


$3. 852.  981 

4,721,768 

12,  540,  7S0 

21.468,587 

a38. 208,  842 


Miscella-     '    Avera);e 

UOOU8        I  Duuibcr  of 
expenses.     |  employes. 


6,186 

6.681 

12, 098 

20.  371 

29,121 


$1,819,441 


Total  wages. 


$1,246,560 
1. 545, 692 
4,  681, 718 
6.  835, 218 

11,633,116 


Cost  of  ina- 
tcrialH  used. 


Value 
of  pmducta. 


$3, 075. 592 
4, 417.  986 
13,577,993  | 
18,984,877  i 
28,644,905    I 


$5,401,234 
7, 857, 636 
21, 761.  573 
31, 792.  802 
47, 770, 193 


a  This  amount  does  not  include  the  value  of  "Hired  property  ". 

Although  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  carpet  manufacturers  rejwrting  from  195  in  1880  to  173 
in  1890,  there  has  been  a  very  marljed  increase  in  the  cai)ital,  in  the  number  of  employes,  in  the  amount  of  wages, 
and  in  the  quantity  and  value  of  products.  The  number  of  sets  of  cards  increased  from  285  to  392.  The  number 
of  combing  machines  decreased  from  155  to  118,  indicating  the  great  increase  in  the  purchase  of  yarns  by  weavers 
of  carpets  who  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  have  their  worsted  yarns  spun  for  them.  Of  the  combing  machines 
credited  to  the  worsted  manufacture  in  this  report  a  large  number  belong  strictly  to  the  carpet  industry,  since 
they  are  engaged  exclusively  in  making  yarns  of  the  numbers  12  to  17,  employed  only  by  the  carj^et  manufacturers. 
They  were  probably  so  credited  in  1880.  The  number  of  spindles  employed  in  the  carpet  manufacture  proper  was 
208,858,  of  which  53,046  were  woolen,  151,132  worsted,  and  4,080  cotton  spindles.  In  1880  the  number  of  woolen 
spindles  was  32,853,  and  82,256  worsted  spindles. 

These  statistics  of  the  spinning  machinery  of  the  carpet  manufacture  are  no  clew  whatever  to  its  status.  To 
a  degree  unknown  in  any  other  branch  of  wool  manufacturing  the  carpet  weavers  purchase  yarns  from  spinners 
whose  machinery  and  product  are  necessarily  classified  in  this  report  either  with  the  woolen  or  the  worsted  mills. 
In  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  where  there  were  133  carpet  mills  reporting  out  of  the  173  in  the  whole  country,  there 
were  only  12  establishments  which  spun  their  own  yarns.  The  decrease  in  the  number  of  combing  machines 
between  1880  and  1890  shows  that  this  specialization  of  the  industry  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  loom  is  therefore  the 
only  true  guide  to  the  mechanical  growth  of  this  industry. 

The  total  number  of  looms  employed  in  carpet  mills  has  increased  from  7,252  in  1880  to  11,235  in  1890.  This 
increase  shows  the  rapid  transfer  of  this  industry  from  the  hand  to  the  power  loom,  the  hand  looms  employed 
decreasing  from  3,995  in  1880  to  2,697  in  1890,  and  the  power  looms  increasing  from  3,257  in  1880  to  8,538  in  1890. 
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The  change  from  hand  looms  to  power  looms  did  not  begin  to  become  general  in  Philadelphia,  the  greai  seat 
of  the  industry  ifi  the  United  States,  until  about  1873.  The  hand  looms  had  been  invariably  worked  by  men;  the 
power  looms  are  almost  as  generally  operated  by  women,  and  consequently  the  increase  in  production,  equaling 
about  100  per  cent,  was  accompanied  not  only  by  a  decrease  in  actual  labor  cost,  but  also  by  a  decrease  in  the 
wages  of  weavers.  The  earnings  of  power  loom  weavers  have  never  reached  the  standards  paid  to  hand  loom 
weavers,  although  they  have  been  steadily  tending  upward  since  1873. 

The  substitution  of  the  power  loom  has  proceeded  much  more  rapidly  in  the  United  States  than  elsewhere. 
Indeed,  the  carpet  manufacture  may  still  be  called  a  hand  manufacture,  except  in  the  United  States.  F.  H. 
Wigfall,  United  States  consul  at  Leeds,  reports  the  number  of  looms  in  that  district,  which  is  the  chief  center  of 
the  English  carpet  manufacture,  as  1,166  in  1889,  of  which  all  but  60  were  hand  looms.  At  Tunstall,  where  the 
ingrain  carpets  are  chiefly  manufactured,  the  i)roportion  of  power  looms  is  no  greater.  The  persistence  in  the  use 
of  the  hand  loom  is  explained  by  Mr.  Shoenhof,  in  a  consular  report,  as  due  to  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  production 
is  nearly  the  same  in  both  cases,  "and  hand  loom  weaving  oft'ers  to  the  manufacturer  the  advantage  that  he  need 
not  sink  the  greater  part  of  his  capital  into  fixed  charges  of  costly  machinery".  The  hand  looms  generally  belong 
to  the  weaver,  who  is  supplied  with  yarns  by  the  manufacturer,  who  may  thus  be  a  person  owning  no  machinery 
or  buildings  of  any  kind.  A  hand  loom  in  England  costs  £13  or  $63,  while  a  i)ower  loom  costs  £120  or  $580,  and 
a  good  hand  loom  weaver  will  turn  out  about  60  yards  of  ingrain  carpet  per  week.  Several  of  the  English 
manufacturers  who  have  introduced  the  power  loom  have  been  successful,  and  a  change  similar  to  that  which 
has  occurred  in  the  United  States  must  eventually  take  place  in  Great  Britain,  the  experience  of  this  country 
demonstrating  beyond  question  that  it  is  the  most  mlvantageous  method  of  manufacturing. 

In  the  present  census  there  has  been  secured  a  closer  subdivision  of  the  number  of  looms  employed  upon 
each  variety  of  carpets  than  has  heretofore  been  made.  The  number  of  ingrain  power  looms  has  increased  from 
1,873  to  4,214;  the  number  of  brussels  power  looms  from  756  to  1,224,  and  the  number  of  tapestry  brussels  looms 
from  547  to  1,498. 

There  has  been  an  increased  production  from  this  increased  weaving  machinery  very  nearly  commensurate 
with  the  enlarged  capacity  thus  indicated,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table,  in  which  the  relative  quantities  of 
the  different  varieties  of  carpets  manufactured  in  1890  and  1880  are  set  forth  in  detail: 

CARPETS. 


YBAB8. 


I  Total  carpets 
I      (running 
'       yarda). 


Ingrain, 

2-ply  (square 

yards). 


Ingrain,  Ingrain 

3-ply'( square    art  (snuare 

yards).  yanis). 


Venetian 

(niunii)g 

yards). 


1880. 


74,770,910    I 
39,282.634    i 


32,  918. 659 
21, 986,  434 


3, 251,  368 
862.304 


55.1,513 


I 


1,984.201 


Body 

brns-siels 

(running 

yards). 


9,442,348 
4, 077. 190 


YBARtt. 


189. ». 
1880. 


Wilton 

(running 

yards). 


1, 030, 101 
157, 629 


Axminster 

(running 

yanls). 


Moquette 

(running 

yards). 


Smyrna 
(sqiiare 
yanls). 


Cottage 
(Mquan> 
yards). 


Dutch 
^square 
yards). 


379, 341 
303. 366 


3, 19:).  186 


127. 177 


Tapestr>-, 

brusM^U 

(running 

yards). 


20, 008, 961 
9. 441, 195 


Rag 
(square 
j-ards). 


Tapestry, 
velvet 

(running 
yards) 


2. 482, 128 
60.000 


241.220 


12.000 


71.310 
157. 005 


AH  other 
(sqtinre 
yanls). 


1.312.818 


The  ordinary  ingrain  carpet  width  is  one  yard,  but  other  carpets  are  usually  made  three-quarters  of  a  yard  in 
width.    These  tigures  show  an  inciease  of  about  IM)  per  cent  in  the  production  of  carpets. 

The  increase  in  the  manufacture  of  rugs  and  ait  squares  is  even  greater  than  in  carpets.  In  1880  the  census 
reported  the  manufacture  of  40,000  separate  druggets.  In  1890  the  druggets  are  reported  in  square  yards,  of  which 
there  were  103,258  square  yards  manufactured.  In  rugs  of  all  descriptions  there  were  made  in  1880  47,5;M),and  in 
1890  1,563,303.  Many  of  our  largest  manufacturers  turned  their  machinery  largely  to  the  making  of  rugs,  in 
response  to  the  popular  taste  for  partially  covered  floors.  The  greater  part  of  this  manufacture  was  of  the  cheaper 
grades,  but  the  product  also  contained  many  rugs  of  a  very  high  quality  of  material  and  woi  kmanship,  commendable 
for  the  skill  and  taste  displayed  in  coloring  and  pattern.  While  these  American  rugs  do  not  take  the  placre  of  the 
eastern  hand  made  rugs,  which  remain  unrivaled  by  the  products  of  machine  manufacture,  they  easily  stand  the  test 
of  comparison  with  any  similar  work  done  in  Europe. 

Just  before  the  census  year  the  setting  and  weaving  the  patterns  of  Smyrna  rugs  by  power  looms  was  successfully 
achieved  in  Philadelphia.  The  patent  for  this  loom  became  the  subject  of  litigation,  and  the  finding  of  the  court 
was  singular  in  this,  that  it  states  the  concei)tion  of  setting  Smyrna  rugs  by  ])ower  occurred  about  the  same  time  to 
three  diflFerent  persons,  namely,  Joseph  fl.  Bromley,  of  John  Bromley  &  Sons;  Thomas  Bromley,  jr.,  of  the  Bromley 
Brothers  Carpet  Company,  and  George  W.  Stewart,  of  John  Stewart  &  Son.  Looms  constructed  after  plans  made 
by  each  of  these  gentlemen  were  in  actual  operation  during  the  census  year.  These  looms  are  provided  with  a 
double  shuttle  box  on  each  side,  and  a  mechanism  which  stops  the  loom  after  every  two  picks,  and  another  by  which  it 
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may  be  started  again  by  the  foot.  The  Smyrna  rug  or  carijet  is  a  double-faced  fabric,  one  side  being  the  fac  simile 
of  the  other.  They  are  woven  with  one  warp  and  two  wefts,  one  of  the  latter  consisting  of  coarse  jute,  the  other 
of  party-colored  twisted  chenille,  a  thread  of  each  being  shot  or  thrown  alternately.  After  each  weft  of  chenille  is 
shot,  it  is  necesssary  for  the  weaver  to  set  or  adjust  it  with  reference  to  the  preceding  weft  of  chenille,  so  as  to 
form  the  figure,  and  to  accomplish  this  the  loom  nmst  be  thrown  out  of  action,  after  every  second  shot  or  pick. 
The  mechanism  above  described  successfully  accomplishes  the  stopping  and  starting  of  the  loom  for  these  ])urpo8e8. 
Before  1889  none  of  these  carpets  or  rugs  were  made  except  upon  hand  looms;  and  of  the  127,177  square  yards 
of  carpets  reported  as  manufactured  in  the  census  year,  almost  the  whole  were  of  hand  manufacture.  The  first  Smyrna 
carpets  manufactured  in  the  United  States  date  from  about  1877,  and  the  quantity  made  in  1880  was  so  small  that 
they  were  not  separately  reported. 

Tlie  American  carpet  manufacturers  have  won  the  corauiand  of  their  home  market  in  all  grades  and  styles  oi 
cai'pets,  except  the  hand-made  rugs  referred  to.  The  importations  have  fallen  steadily,  until  in  1890  they  comiirised 
less  than  600,000  square  yards,  valued  at  $1,564,890,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  quantity  consisted  of  eastern 
hand  made  rugs.  They  have  been  aided  in  this  achievement  by  the  skill  and  good  taste  they  have  shown  in 
the  preparation  of  patterns  and  colors  and  by  loyalty  to  the  requirements  of  high  art.  Some  deficiencies  in 
dyeing,  which  interfered  with  the  popularity  of  their  high  grade  products  in  the  earlier  years,  have  been  entirely 
overcome.  The  American  industry  as  it  stands  to-day  has  a  capacity  to  supply  every  variety  of  carpet  required 
to  meet  every  possible  want,  fnmi  the  rich  and  luxuriant  wiltou  and  axminster,  of  limited  demand  and  high 
price,  through  all  the  medium  grades  to  the  sightly  and  useful  carpet,  composed  of  the  cheapest  materials  and 
adapted  to  the  most  modest  homes. 

Of  the  total  product  of  carpets  reported  in  1890  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  produced  4i,198,175  square  yards,  or 
55.10  per  cent. 

CLASS  IV— FELT  GOODS. 

The  felt  manufacture  has  been  one  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  industry  in  the  United  States,  although 
the  volume  of  its  products  is  small  compared  with  those  we  have  been  considering.  It  was  first  separately 
enumerated  in  1880,  and  the  growth  of  this  branch  in  the  interval  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

STATISTICS  OF  FELT  MILLS. 


GENERAL  HEADS. 


Number  of  establisliiuenta 

Capital 

Misc(?llaneous  exi>cusea 

Average  number  of  eraiiloy^a. 

Total  wages 

Cost  of  materials  used 


1,524 
$439,  760 
$2, 530, 710 
Value  of  products '    $3, 619. 652 


1880 

2G 

$1, 958,  254 


1800 


34 

a|4, 460,  621 

232,871 

2,266 

$1,041,296 

$2, 809. 937 

$4, 654, 768 


a  This  amount  does  not  include  value  of  "  Hired  property  "• 

The  products  of  felt  manufacture  constitute  an  almost  innumerable  variety  of  articles.  The  largest  single 
item  is  felted  cloths,  of  which  2,628,540  square  yards  are  reported,  valued  at  $980,888.  These  cloths  are  used  for 
a  great  variety  of  miscellaneous  purposes  other  than  clothing,  into  which  they  do  not  largely  enter,  except  as  skirts 
and  skirting.  They  were  among  the  earliest  forms  of  wool  manufacturing  attempted  in  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Thomas  R.  Williams,  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  having  succeeded  in  inventing  about  1820,  the  process  of  making 
felt  cloth  of  commercial  length,  which  he  patented  in  England  in  1830,  and  which  was  subsequently  successfully 
operated  in  the  Bay  State  mills  at  Lawrence,  under  exclusive  rights,  for  many  years.  The  exceptions  to  this 
monopoly  were  a  fabrication  of  felt  cloths,  conducted  in  Norwich,  Connecticut,  under  the  Bishop  patent,  and  the 
manufacture  of  hat  bodies,  conducted  under  the  Wells  patent.  It  is  an  interesting  historical  incident  that  this 
simple  method  of  working  wool,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  earliest  form  of  the  manufacture  in  antiquity,  should 
have  passed  almost  wholly  into  desuetude  until  it  was  revived  .and  perfected  by  one  of  our  own  countrymen. 
M.  Koeppelin,  a  French  expert,  writing  in  1809,  made  the  following  allusion  to  the  subject: 

In  spite  of  the  simplicity  of  its  fabrication,  and  in  spite  of  the  antiquity  of  it«  origin,  felting  was  for  a  long  time  abandoned  to  the 
lesser  industries.  It  is  only  within  thirty  years  that  tlie  mechanical  fabrication  of  felted  cloths  has  beeji  essayed.  Many  fruitless 
attempts  were  made  in  this  direction  in  France  and  in  other  countries,  and  it  is  only  to  the  inventive  genius  of  two  Americans,  Wells 
and  Williams,  that  we  owe  the  processes  now  in  use,  and  which  have  not  been  materially  moditiei^l  since  the  epoch  of  their  discovery. 

These  processes  were  at  once  applied  in  France  and  England,  and  they  are  now  extensively  employed  in  the 
latter  country  in  the  manufacture  of  printed  felt  carpetings,  which  are  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world  and  are 
popular  because  of  their  comparative  cheapness.  The  production  of  these  felt  carpetings  is  relatively  small  in  this 
country,  185,338  square  yards  being  reported  under  the  head  of  druggets,  with  a  value  of  $91,742,  their  place 
being  supplied  by  the'  cheaper  grades  of  ingrain  carpeting.    Other  forms  of  goods  produced  in  the  felt  mills  are 
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table  and  piano  covers,  hat  felts,  saddle  felts,  and  rubber  shoe  linings.  The  miscellaneous  products  of  the  industry 
which  are  not  separately  enumerated  include  felt  slippers  and  shoe  soles,  sheathing  materials,  polishing  felts,  for 
I)olishing  furniture  and  marble,  etc.  There  is  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  forms  into  which  felted  wool  is 
manufactured,  and  nearly  all  of  them  are  successfully  conducted  in  this  country,  though  generally  on  a  small 
scale. 

One  highly  important  form  of  felt  manufacture  which  has  been  successfully  introduced  since  the  last  census 
by  Alfred  Dolge,  at  Dolgeville,  New  York,  is  the  making  of  piano  felt,  for  piano  keys,  an  industry  which  \y/ds 
previously  confined  to  two  factories  in  England,  two  in  France,  and  four  in  Germany. 

Another  considerable  product  of  the  felt  mills  are  the  endless  belts  used  as  blankets  for  paper  making  machines. 
This  material  is  a  woven  fabric,  very  highly  felted  to  produce  strength  and  endurance,  and  it  requires  great  care 
and  nicety  in  its  manufacture.  216,982  square  yards  of  this  blanketing  was  produced  in  the  census  year.  The 
census  of  1880  made  no  return  whatever  of  these  blankets  j  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  but  few  of  them 
made  in  this  country  at  that  time,  the  paper  manufacturers  finding  that  the  American  blankets  were  inferior  to 
those  made  in  Germany,  where  practically  all  of  these  blankets  were  made  up  to  a  recent  period.  Since  the 
manufacture  was  begun  in  good  earnest  in  this  country  constant  improvements  have  been  effected  in  this  class  of 
goods,  which  have  indirectly  resulted  in  marked  reductions  in  the  cost  of  paper.  The  domestic  production  of 
these  blankets  is  already  largely  in  excess  of  the  imported  quantity.  A  single  decade  has  therefore  sufficed  to 
enable  our  manufacturers  to  conquer  this  branch  of  the  industry. 

CLASS  V— WOOL  HATS. 

The  manufacture  of  wool  hats  has  always  been  an  important  branch  of  our  domestic  wool  manufacture. 
In  his  tables,  prepared  on  the  basis  of  the  returns  of  the  census  of  1810,  Tench  Coxe  reported  the  value  of  "hats 
made  of  wool,  fur,  etc.,  with  mixtures  of  them",  to  be  $4,323,744.  Of  this  production  about  $100,000  was 
exixirted,  and  as  the  importation  of  hats  of  all  kinds  were  then  valued  at  but  $3r)0,(K)0,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
industry  then  occupied  a  unique  position  and  possessed  a  relative  importance  among  the  occupations  of  the  people 
which  it  long  since  lost.  The  industry  was  at  that  time  essentially  a  household  one,  and  was  one  of  the  last 
branches  of  the  wool  manufacture  to  adapt  itself  to  factory  conditions. 

Up  to  about  1822  each  locality  had,  in  addition  to  its  sawmill,  gristmill,  store,  and  blacksmith  shop  and 
shoemaker's  shop,  the  hat  shop,  in  which  the  boss  hatter,  with  one  or  two  apprentices,  manufactured  hats  for  the 
surrounding  district.  This  primitive  establishment  latterly  obtained  its  8upj)ly  of  stock  from  the  city  merchants, 
who  furnished  the  carded  wool,  the  web  being  wound  on  a  drum,  thus  forming  a  bat  or  lap,  as  it  was  sometimes 
called,  or  by  allowing  the  web  to  fall  directly  on  the  floor.  The  wool  was  manipulated  by  the  hatter  by  means  of 
the  bow  and  bowstring,  which  was  skillfully  applied  to  the  carded  wool  until  it  was  flattened  out  into  a  hat  of 
irregidar  form;  then,  by  ingenious  handling  and  putting  a  number  of  the  bats  together,  the  hat  body  in  conical 
shape  was  finally  formed.  In  1822  a  machine  was  invented  for  forming  wool  hat  bodies.  This  machine  oi>erated 
by  winding  the  web  from  the  doff'er  directly  upon  the  cone  and  forming  one  body  at  a  time,  the  web  being  wound 
straight  around  the  cone  without  crossing.  Three  years  later  the  double  cone  former,  which  crosses  the  web  by  a 
vibrating  motion  and  runs  it  from  one  end  of  the  cone  to  the  other,  at  the  same  time  revolving  on  conical  cylinders 
and  covering  the  entire  cone,  was  invented  and  patented.  This  machine,  with  many  improvements,  is  still  in  use. 
Various  other  machines,  also  designed  to  form  hat  bodies  automatically,  were  invented  in  subsequent  years  by 
American  mechanics,  and  the  factory  manufacture  of  wool  hats  soon  deprived  the  local  hat  maker  of  his 
occupation.  A  marked  reduction  in  cost  was  effected  and  the  consumption  greatly  increased  in  consequence. 
Between  1830  and  1840  a  number  of  hat  manufactories  came  into  existence  aiul  steadily  increased  their  fiicilities 
for  production.  The  hand  manufacture  of  hats  had  been  obliged  to  use  lamb's  wool  only,  as  the  bowstring  would 
not  work  except  upon  the  straight  fiber  of  the  lamb's  fleece.  With  the  machine  manufacture  wool  of  any  kind 
sufficed,  provided  it  possessed  the  requisite  felting  qualities.  From  1830  to  1845  the  fine  German  Saxony  lamb's 
wool  and  also  the  tine  Spanish  wools  were  largely  used  for  hat  bodies  as  possessing  the  best  felting  qualities.  The 
wool  hat  manufacture  had  been  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  fashion  more  disastrously,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
branch  of  the  industry.  The  silk  hat,  when  it  first  made  its  advent  about  1845,  nearly  prosti-ated  the  wool  hat 
industry,  especially  those  establishments  which  had  been  engaged  in  making  the  finer  qualities,  napped  with  fur. 
At  a  later  date  the  development  of  the  fur  hat  industry  affected  the  wool  hat  manufacture  even  more  seriously, 
and  the  effect  of  the  competition  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  present  statistics. 

The  statistics  of  the  industry  have  been  very  irregularly  reported  in  the  census,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
increasing  use  of  other  materials  than  wool  has  made  it  less  and  less  distinctively  a  branch  of  the  wool 
manufactuie.  Prior  to  1860  no  separation  was  attempted.  From  the  census  of  that  year  it  appears  that  the 
industry  consumed  3,039,700  pounds  of  wool  and  1,658,520  pounds  of  fur,  and  produced  6,191,482  wool  hats  and 
2,462,974  soft  or  felt  wool  hats,  as  compared  with  2,449,672  fur  hats.  At  no  subsequent  census  has  the  number  of 
wool  hats  equaled  the  number  of  fur  hats  manufactured,  and  the  latter  now  greatly  predominate. 
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The  census  of  1870  made  no  separate  return  of  wool  hats,  but  included  them  among  the  483  establishments 
making  hats  and  caps  of  all  descriptions,  to  the  value  of  $24,848,167.  The  trade  data  for  that  year  indicate  that 
there  were  then  about  300  sets  of  24-inch  cards  employed  in  the  United  States  in  the  manufacture  of  wool  hats, 
with  a  daily  capacity  of  15  dozen  liats  to  the  set.  The  census  of  1880  showed  362  sets  of  cards  employed  in  the 
industry,  manufacturing  1,391,862  dozen  wool  hats,  value  not  separately  given.  The  census  of  1890  shows  the 
number  of  sets  of  cards  reduced  to  229,  and  the  product  of  wool  hats  reduced  to  972,475  dozens,  valued  at  $4,612,151, 
or  an  average  value  of  $4.74  per  dozen.  These  figures  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  the  wool  hat  manufacture 
has  suffered  from  tlie  competition  of  the  fur  hats,  made  originally  from  the  fur  of  the  beaver,  and  since  that 
disappearedj  from  the  fur  of  rabbits,  hares,  kangaroos,  and  similar  animals.. 

The  wool  hat  manufacture  is  thus  rapidly  being  superseded  by  that  of  fur  hats,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  comparative  table: 

STATISTICS  OF  WOOL  HAT  MILLS:  1880  AND  1890. 


YEARS. 

1880. 

1890 

Nninlier  of ' 
establish - 
uients. 


Capital. 


43 
32 


$3, 615, 830 
o4, 142, 224 


MiBcella- 

nedus 
oxpeuses. 


$249, 568 


Average 
number  of 
eniyloyes. 


5,470 
3.592 


Total  wages. 


$1,893,215 
1, 363, 944 


Coetof 

materials 

used. 


$4,785,774 
2, 802. 041 


Value  of 
products. 


$8. 516, 569 
5. 329, 921 


a  This  amouut  does  not  include  value  of  "  Hired  property". 

These  figures  do  not  mean  that  the  manufacture  of  hats  has  fallen  into  deijadence  in  the  ten  years,  but 
simply  that  the  fur  hat  is  superseding  the  all  wool  hat  in  i)opular  favor.  In  consequence  many  of  the  mills 
formerly  engaged  exclusively  in  the  wool  hat  manufacture  now  prodnce  chiefly  of  the  other  variety,  and  the 
statistics  of  their  mills  have  therefore  been  transferred  to  the  other  industry.  In  the  materials  consumed  in  the 
manufiicture  of  fur  hats  is  included  a  large  quantity  of  wool,  the  record  of  which  is  lost  to  this  inquiry. 

GLASS  VI.— HOSIERY  AND  KNIT  GOODS. 

Not  unlike  the  worsted  manufacture  in  the  rapidity  of  its  developme*it,  and  almost  equaling  it  in  the  value 
and  volume  of  its  products,  is  the  manufacture  of  hosiery  and  knit  goods.  The  knit  goods  industry  did  not 
exist  in  this  country  as  a  branch  of  manufacture,  properly  so  called,  until  1832,  when  the  principle  of  knitting  by 
power  was  first  successfully  attained  at  Cohoes,  New  York,  by  Egbert  Egberts.  His  machine  was  simply  the 
square  stocking  frame  of  William  Lee  adapted  to  power.  It  produced  a  stocking  web  28  inches  wide  at  the  rate 
of  one  inch  per  minute,  which  was  cut  off  at  i)roper  lengths  and  shaped  and  seamed  to  form  the  stocking.  The  cost 
of  manufacture  was  thus  reduced  to  nearly  one-tenth  of  what  it  had  formerly  been,  and  the  enormous  possibilities 
of  the  new  industry  were  at  once  foreshadowed.  It  inaugurated  a  revolution  in  the  character  of  underwear. 
Practically  all  this  wear  had  been,  up  to  that  time,  flannel  goods,  specially  manufactured  for  that  purpose,  and 
fashioned  and  sewn  at  home,  according  to  the  individual  needs.  How  nearly  universal  has  become  the  use  of 
knitted  undergarments,  how  much  more  extensive  has  become  the  use  of  underwear,  how  vastly  the  comfort,  the 
convenience,  and  the  health  of  the  masses  have  been  promoted  by  this  revolution,  are  too  familiar  to  enlarge  upon. 

It  took  many  years  to  impart  momentum  to  this  impending  revolution.  Ten  years  after  Bailey's  power  nuichine 
had  been  in  operation  the  whole  value  of  stockings,  woven  shirts,  and  woven  drawers  produced  in  the  United 
States  was  not  over  $500,000.  The  machine  itself  was  still  far  from  a  perfect  automatic  machine,  and  it  had  not 
yet  been  introduced  at  all  in  England.  Cognizance  of  the  existence  of  this  industry  was  not  taken  by  the  census 
until  1850.  The  rapidity  of  its  development  from  that  date  is  shown  by  the  following  table  of  the  comparative 
statistics  of  the  industry : 

STATISTICS  OF  HOSIERY  AND  KNITTING  MILLS:  1850-1890. 


YEARS. 


1850. 
1860. 
1870. 
1880. 
18Q0. 


Number  of' 

establish-  | 

monts.     I 


85 
197 
248 
359 
796 


Capital. 


$544.  nb 

4, 035. 510 

10.931.260 

15. 579,  all 

aSO.  607, 738 


Misoellti- 

iieou.s 
expenses. 


Average    ' 

Duiubei  of  J  Total  wages, 
employes,  i 


2,325 

9.1D3 

14,788 

28. 885 

$3,627,245  61,209 


$360. 336 

1. 661,  972 

4, 429, 085 

6.  701. 475 

18.  263, 272 


Cost  of 

raaterialH 

used. 


Value  of 
products 


$41.M13 

3.  202. 317 

9. 835, 823 

15,  210, 951 

35.861.585 


$1,028,102 
7.  280, 606 
18,411,564 
29. 167. 227 
67.241,013 


a  This  amount  does  not  include  value  of  "  Hired  property  ". 

The  number  of  knitting  machines  employed  in  tlie  manufacture,  all  descriptions  being  grouped  without 
reference  to  kind  or  capacity,  increased  from  13,038  in  1880  to  3G,4G2  in  1890.  There  is  no  earlier  record  of  the 
number  of  knitting  machines. 
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The  original  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  knitted  fabrics  were  small,  and  most  of  them  continued  to 
utilize  knitting  frames  operated  by  hand.  A  factory  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  had  been  started  in  1834, 
which  did  not  introduce  power  until  1844;  and  in  1850  that  state,  now  one  of  the  largest  producers  of  this  class  of 
goods,  turned  out  a  product  of  3,000  dozen  pairs  of  hosiery  per  year,  a  production  considered  so  enormous  that 
the  nninagers  of  the  single  mill  in  existence  doubted  if  a  demand  for  this  supply  could  be  sustained,  (a) 

A  new  impulse  was  given  to  the  industry  by  the  ado])tion  of  the  circular  knitting  machine  invented  by  Pepper 
in  1851,  and  the  subsequent  introduction  of  the  somewhat  similar  ma<;hine  invented  by  the  Messrs.  Aiken,  father 
and  son. 

Improvements  on  these  early  machines  followed  rapidly  during  the  next  twenty  years,  the  most  important  among 
them  being  of  American  origin.  The  number  and  variety  of  patented  improvements  in  machinery  specially  adapted 
to  this  class  of  industry  has  exceeded  those  in  any  other  branch  of  the  textile  manufacture.  Notable  among  them 
was  the  machine  of  E.  E.  Kilbourne,  first  patented  in  1858;  the  first  automatic  ma<;hine  for  the  making  of 
full  fashioned  goods,  which  effected  a  second  revolution  in  the  industry. 

But  the  basis  of  the  present  development  of  the  industry  was  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  during  which  the 
government  became  an  enormous  purchaser  of  the  heavier  and  staple  classes  of  hosiery  goods,  such  as  woolen 
shirts,  drawers,  blouses,  and  stockings.  The  great  demand  fi-om  this  source,  re-enforced  by  the  complete  protection 
which  the  tariff*  afforded,  and  the  high  pritfcs  of  gold  and  exchange,  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  manufacture  of 
the  finer  styles  of  knitted  goods,  which  had  not  been  previously  attempted  in  this  country.  Looms  and  machinery 
adapted  for  these  goods  were  brought  from  abroad,  skilled  workmen  were  secured,  and  the  knitgo<lds  industry 
rapidly  expanded  to  national  importance. 

Merchantable  hosiery  and  knit  goods  are  of  three  varieties,  as  respects  the  stock  used :  goods  made  wholly  of  wool, 
those  made  wholly  of  cotton,  and  those  made  of  wool  and  cotton  mixed.  The  last  are  known  commercially  as 
"merino"  goods.  The  word  "merino",  meaning  originally  the  fine  wool  of  a  Spanish  breed  of  sheep,  has  come  to 
have  this  secondary  and  commercial  meaning,  for  no  reason  that  can  be  explained,  but  it  is  fixed  and  universally 
understood.  The  proportions  of  goods  thus  made,  as  respects  material,  are  determined  by  the  demands  of  the 
consumer.  The  tendency  to  the  larger  use  of  cotton  is  perceptible.  The  all-wool  underwear,  while  commended  in 
many  quarters  on  hygienic  grounds,  contends  with  the  obstacle  of  high  prices,  the  objection  that  it  shrinks 
excessively,  and  that  it  carries  more  warmth  than  is  required  or  desurable  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  year. 
These  objections  are  met  by  the  mixture  of  cotton  with  the  wool  in  the  spinning  of  the  yarn.  From  the  proportion 
of  half  and  half,  the  percentage  of  cotton  employed  increases  until  we  reach  the  all-cotton  fabric,  of  which  immense 
quantities  are  made,  especially  of  the  lighter  grades  for  summer  wear.  On  the  basis  of  this  division  the  product  of 
the  country  in  the  census  year  was  divided  as  follows: 


KINDS. 


Totol 


Woolen 

Merino  or  mixed . 

Ck>tton 

All  other  goods . . 


TOTAL. 


DnzenH. 


4,002,209 

3,335,302 

15, 975, 477 


Value. 


$07,241,013 


10, 407, 395 
10, 451, 909 
19, 174, 809 
15,110,810 


HALF  1I06E. 


Dozens. 


1, 360, 824 

370.053 

5. 341, 628 


Value. 


7,078,505    ;    $7,434,131 


2.892,822 

604,773 

3, 936. 536 


HOSE. 


Dozens. 


10,062,880 


2, 242, 544 

433,083 

7,387,259 


Value. 


$11, 728, 075 


4,  722. 796 

791,227 

6, 214, 052 


SHIRTS  XSD  DRAWERS. 


Dozens. 


6,861.657 


1.088,841 
2,526,226 
3, 240,  590 


Value. 


$32,961,997 


8,881,777 

15,055,999 

9,024,221 


In  the  production  o.f  these  goods  raw  wool,  woolen  yarn,  and  worsted  yarn,  aggregating  32,171,798  pounds  and 
valued  at  $16,325,020  were  used,  as  against  13,098,714  pounds  of  the  same,  valued  at  $7,433,708,  used  in  1880. 
Of  cotton  and  cotton  yarns  used  in  their  production  the  quantity  was  64,681,466  pounds,  valued  at  $11,301,188,  as 
compared  with  28,485,238  pounds  of  cotton  and  cotton  yarns,  valued  at  $4,547,557,  used  in  1880. 

In  addition  to  the  above  values  cognizance  should  also  be  taken  of  the  hosiery  and  knit  goods  products  composed 
exclusively  of  silk,  and  separately  reported  under  the  silk  manufacture,  to  the  value  of  $1,156,172.  This  is  a  new 
development  of  the  industry,  which  has  almost  wholly  arisen  during  the  past  ten  years. 

The  smaller  products  of  the  knit  goods  industry  are  too  numerous  for  separate  classification  and  enumeration. 
In  addition  to  hosiery  and  underwear  they  comprise  a  great  variety  of  fancy  goods,  such  as  ladies'  hoods,  shawls, 
sontags,  nubias,  scarfs,  comforters,  basques,  afglians,  leggings,  mits,  gloves,  and  the  like,  besides  jersey  cloth, 
which  is  simply  a  fabric  knitted  instead  of  woven,  of  which  there  were  3,065,057  square  yards  produced  in  the 
census  year,  valued  at  $2,157,692. 

In  the  manufacture  of  these  fancy  knitted  goods,  as  well  as  of  many  qualities  of  stockings,  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  factory  and  household  manufacture  often  disappears.  A  number  of  large  houses  in  the 
eastern  states,  who  are  described  as  manufacturers,  possess  no  factory  and  employ  no  power.    They  buy  yams  in 
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large  quantities,  which  are  given  out  to  women  in  the  surrounding  towns  to  be  knitted  at  home  into  such  special 
goods  as  the  market  requires.  This  method  of  manufacturing,  as  applied  to  these  particular  goods,  has  greatly- 
increased  during  recent  years;  and  the  difficulties  attending  a  complete  enumeration  of  the  quantity  and  the  value 
of  products  thus  manufactured  are  insurmountable.  There  are  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  goods  so  made  and  sold 
which  have  escaped  the  vigilant  search  of  the  census  agents.  Another  large  product  of  knitted  goods  is  enumerated 
with  the  g:love  industry,  entering  into  goods  whose  chief  material  is  some  form  of  leather.  Taken  in  all  its 
ramifications  therefore,  and  including  products  which  are  of  semihousehold  manufacture,  this  industry  is  much 
larger,  in  the  value  of  its  products,  than  the  statistics  indicate. 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  the  manufacture  of  knit  goods  by  machinery  that  while  a  vast  saving  over  knit  goods 
by  hand  is  effected,  there  still  remains,  for  many  of  its  products,  a  large  portion  of  the  work  which  must  be  done 
by  hand  connected  with  the  finishing  of  the  goods. 
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SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSION. 

This  investigation  has  shown  that  the  domestic  wool  manufacture  had  reached  a  point  of  development,  in  1890^ 
where  it  was  fairly  on  a  par  in  many  particulars  with  the  same  industry  in  Euroi)ean  countries.  Its  relative- 
importance  may  be  partially  measured  by  the  fact  that  its  consumption  of  wool  now  exceeds  that  of  all  other  nations,, 
with  the  exception  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  home  production  of  goods  now  meets  the  requirements  of  the  home, 
market,  with  the  exception  of  about  11  per  cent-  of  the  total  value  of  the  annual  consumption  of  woolen  goods, 
which  is  supplied  by  importations  derived  about  equally  from  Great  Britain  and  from  the  manufacturing  countries, 
of  continental  Europe.  It  is  believed  that  this  percentage  of  importations  does  not  materially  differ  from  that 
which  prevails  in  these  foreign  countries,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  United  States  is. 
the  only  large  wool  manufacturing  nation  which  does  not  manufacture  at  all  for  export. 

It  would  not  be  proper  to  conclude  this  report  without  allusion  to  certain  points  of  inferiority,  both  in  gisneral! 
method  and  in  the  production  of  limited  lines  of  goods,  which  are  recognized  by  practical  manufacturers  who  have 
cariefuUy  studied  conditions,  here  and  abroad.  In  England,  for  instance,  organization  is  better  and  attention  to- 
details  is  more  thorough  in  consequence.  In  what  may  be  called  the  economies  of  manufacture,  the  English 
surpass  our  own  manufacturers  as  a  rule  and  are  probably  not  surpassed  in  the  world.  They  have  been  trained  in 
these  economies  by  their  long  experience  in  catering  to  foreign  markets,  where  they  encounter  a  constantly  closer 
competition.  They  possess  certain  definite  advantages  growing  out  of  the  less  mobile  character  of  the  operative*, 
classes.  It  is  common  for  English  workmen  in  the  textile  industries  to  pass  their  entire  lives  in  the  same  miU  at. 
the  same  class  of  work.  In  the  United  States  the  factory  x>opulation  is  constantly  shifting,  not  only  from  mill  to. 
mill,  but  from  town  to  town  and  into  different  occupations;  and  there  is  increasing  difficulty  in  obtaining  and 
retaining  properly  trained  help.  These  conditions  naturally  affect  not  only  the  economies  of  manufacture,  but  also* 
to  a  certain  extent  the  quality  and  character  of  the  products.  There  are  lines  of  high-grade  goods  in  which  the= 
American  product  does  not  regularly  approach  the  fineness  and  perfection  of  finish  peculiar  to  the  goods  of  foreign, 
mills,  which  have  been  exclusively  employed  on  those  particular  lines  for  generations.  This  is  especially  noticeable- 
in  connection  with  certain  products  which  are  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  French  manufacture. 

Other  conditions  have  had  their  bearing  in  the  struggle  to  overcome  this  inferiority.  Some  of  these  may  be- 
described  in  detail. 

I.  In  England  the  system  of  sorting  and  classifying  wools  is  carried  to  such  perfection  that  the  wool  market  is* 
amply  supplied  with  all  the  different  sorts,  so  that  the  manufacturer  may  profitably  run  his  mill  on  the  finest  or  the* 
lowest  sort.  From  the  want  of  concentration  of  wool  in  our  markets,  and  other  causes,  the  American  manufacturer- 
sorts  his  own  wool,  and  having  it  of  different  grades  must  make  goods  of  corresponding  grades.  He  must  make 
low  as  well  as  high  class  fabrics ;  and  it  has  followed  that  there  ha«  been  less  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  domestic 
manufacture  to  confine  itself  to  single  specialties,  and  to  base  reputation  and  success  upon  those  specialties. 

II.  American  manufacturers  have  been  handicapped  by  the  comparative  lack  of  expert  training  in  the 
important  departments  of  designing  and  dyeing.  While  the  importance  of  a  close  and  skillful  attention  to  the 
selection,  preparation,  and  spinning  of  wool  is  not  easily  overestimated,  yet  it  has  become  more  important  every 
year  that  the  highest  skill  shall  be  employed  in  determining  the  organization  of  fabrics,  both  as  to  pattern  and 
coloring.  The  wool  manufacture  has  entirely  changed  in  the  last  sixty  years  in  this  respect.  Formerly  it  was- 
employed  upon  plain  textures,  of  plain  colors.  The  introduction  of  fancy  goods  has  made  it  impossible  to  determine- 
from  one  season  to  another  what  freak  or  fluctuation  in  the  pox)ular  taste  will  next  dominate  the  market.  In  this- 
state  of  facts  the  designing  department  becomes  the  real  key  to  the  success  of  the  mill.  To  study  the  tendencies, 
of  the  times,  to  anticipate  them  if  i>ossible,  to  capture  public  favor  by  novelty  of  design  or  pattern,  is  an  art  whicli 
only  long  training  can  impart  to  great  natural  aptitude.  In  the  same  way  the  mysteries  of  the  dye  house  are  a 
study  worthy  of  the  highest  mind,  and  the  introduction  of  the  aniline  dyes  has  made  possible  new  combinations, 
and  shades  of  coloring,  which  are  constantly  appearing. 

III.  The  facilities  for  technical  education  in  these  important  departments  of  manufacture  are  far  superior,  in  all 
the  manufacturing  countries  of  Europe,  to  anything  existing  in  the  United  States.  Textile  schools  exist  in 
Germany,  Belgium,  Austria,  and  France,  equipped  with  the  most  skillful  instructors  and  every  appliance,, 
supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  government,  which  turn  out  annually  large  bodies  of  carefully  trained  young 
men,  who  take  their  places  in  the  factories,  where  they  supplement  by  practical  experience  the  instruction  they 
have  received  in  every  department  of  the  manufacture.  Of  late  years  similar  educational  institutions  have  been 
established  at  the  chief  textile  centers  of  England,  also  the  recipients  of  public  support,  and  they  have  rapidly 
advanced  to  an  efficiency  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  contiiventa/l  schools.  The  influence  of  these  institutions  upon 
the  deyelopmeot  of  the  textile  industries  of  the  countries  in  which  they  are  located  has  been  greater  than  we 
realize  in  this  country,  where  we  have  depended,  for  the  education  of  experts,  upon  the  schooling  of  the  mills 
themselvas.  One  school,  the  Lowell  School  of  Design,  conne«ted  with  the  MasFachnsetts  Institute  of  Technology^ 
has  for  many  years  supplied  in  a  limited  degree  a  training  somewhat  similar  to  that  obtained  in  these  foreign 
schools.    In  1883  a  second  school,  planned  to  cover  instmction  in  all  branches  of  the  textile  industry,  was 
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established  in  Philadelphia,  in  connection  with  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  through  the  liberality  and 
public  spirit  of  a  few  of  the  leading  manufacturers  of  that  city.  It  has  already  achieved  a  notable  success,  and 
its  graduates  are  found  in  the  leading  mills  throughout  the  country.  But  its  resources  are  limited,  and  its  capacity 
still  more  so,  in  view  of  the  enormous  development  of  our  textile  industries  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
The  more  successful  of  our  designers  and  experts  in  dyeing  still  come  to  us  from  acroi>s  the  water.  The  United 
States  is  far  behind  Europe  in  its  facilities  for  the  training  of  men  and  women  in  the  great  work  of  the  application 
of  arc  to  the  textile  manufacture. 

IV.'  In  the  mechanical  departments,  the  best  American  mills  do  not  at  present  suffer  in  comparison  ^vith  those 
of  any  other  country.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  century  our  manufacturers  were  terribly 
handicapped  by  the  inferiority  of  their  machinery.  This  inferiority  they  gradually  overcame,  largely  by  original 
inventions,  and  in  other  particulars  by  the  importation  of  foreign-built  machinery.  The  catalogue  of  American 
contributions  to  the  niechanicai  development  of  wool  manufacture  is  so  imposing  that  the  late  Dr.  Hermann 
Grothe,  the  German  expert,  was  led  to  write  that  it  is  not  surpassed  by  that  of  any  other  nation,  not  excepting 
even  England,  (a)  He  says  there  are  repeated  cases  where  American  finishing  machinery  has  been  exported  to 
England  and  France  to  become  the  basis  of  other  improvements,  claimed  to  be  original,  and  essentially  contributing 
to  the  establishment  in  those  countries  of  the  textile  industries.  This  is  prominently  the  case,  he  adds,  with  the 
machinery  for  fulling,  gigging,  and  shearing  cloth;  the  fulling  mill  with  rollers  is  completely  an  American  invention 
(that  of  John  Dyer,  patented  in  1833);  the  invention  of  the  double-crank  shaft  fulling  mill  was  made  by  Levi 
Osborne  in  1804,  commencing  a  great  series  of  constructions  of  the  same  principle;  all  the  Elnglish  gigging  mills 
were  patented  after  the  gigging  mills  in  America  of  Christie  Olney,  Barrows,  Beck,  Wells,  and  others,  had 
api^eared;  the  merit  of  the  invention  of  the  cylinder  shearing  machine  belongs  to  Samuel  Griswold  Dorr,  and 
of  the  pressing  machine  with  steam  to  Seth  Hart,  who  received  a  patent  in  1812.  The  invention  of  machinery  for 
the  manufacture  of  felted  cloths  is  exclusively  American  in  its  origin.  The  principle  of  all  tlie  machines  for 
burring  wool  used  here  and  abroad,  viz,  striking  the  burr  from  a  card  or  toothed  cylinder  by  means  of  a  rapidly 
revolving  guard  or  blade,  was  first  applied  to  a  machine  about  1833  by  Michael  H.  Simpson,  of  Boston,  whose 
improvements  upon  the  Couillard  combing  machine  were  also  of  a  nature  so  radical  as  to  entitle  them  to  rank  as 
original  inventions.  Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  Goulding  invention,  which  dispensed  with  the  billy, 
and  which  has  been  described  by  Dr.  Hayes  as  '*  the  most  important  of  all  contributions  to  the  card-wool  industry 
of  the  world  during  the  present  century".  Power  was  first  applied  to  the  knitting  machine  in  the  United  States 
in  1832  by  Egbert  Egberts,  at  Cohoes,  New  York,  and  in  the  variety,  the  ingenuity  and  the  importance  of  the 
knitting  machines  for  making  fashioned  knit  goods  the  American  contributions  are  more  inii>ortant  than  those 
of  all  other  countries  combined.  The  power  carpet  loom,  in  all  its  varieties,  is  wholly  an  American  conception. 
Gf  looms  generally  it  is  recognized  that  the  American  inventions  and  subsidiary  api)liances  are  superior  in  every 
respect  to  those  of  any  other  country,  and  they  are  now  made  and  largely  used  abroad  under  concessions  from  the 
l^atentees. 

In  the  subsidiary  improvements  of  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  wool,  in  the  scouring  machines,  the 
feeding  appliances,  the  automatic  slop  actions,  the  thousand  smaller  mechanisms  which  increase  efficiency  and 
production,  which  economize  labor,  and  impart  regularity  and  perfection  of  manufacture,  the  American 
contributions  have  been  innumerable,  and  they  have  advanced  the  manufacture,  in  matters  of  detail,  quite  as  far, 
although  by  less  radical  steps,  as  the  machines  which  involved  the  application  of  some  new  principle  in  mechanism. 
Many  of  our  mills  are  in  no  sense  behind  the  best  English  mills  in  the  ai)plication  of  these  minor  mechanisms. 
While  the  American  visitor  in  English  mills  will  be  struck  with  some  radical  points  of  difference  in  equipment,  he 
will  conclude  that  in  point  of  general  mechanical  efficiency  the  industry  occupies  practically  the  same  footing  in 
both  countries. 

The  most  striking  point  of  difference  in  mechanical  organization  lies  in  the  fact  that  English  mills,  like  those 
of  France  and  Germany,  are  as  a  rule  equipped  for  special  classes  of  work,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  wlrile  the 
American  mills  as  generally  are  equipped  for  a  great  variety  of  processes  and  of  products.  The  advantages 
gained  by  this-specialization  are  too  obvious  to  be  dwelt  upon  at  length.  A  worsted  spinning  mill,  equipped  to 
make  a  particular  number  of  yarn,  will  produce  that  yarn  with  a  greater  economy  than  an  American  mill,  equally 
perfect  in  machinery,  which  is  compelled  to  constantly  adjust  that  machinery  to  the  production  of  yarns  of 
different  numbers.  Elsewhere  in  this  report  allusion  is  made  to  the  entirely  different  system  of  manufacturing 
which  prevails  in  England,  and  to  the  advantages  which  spring  from  it. 

V.  The  United  States  is  the  only  one  of  the  large  wool  manufacturing  nations  which  does  not  have  free  access 
to  the  wool  markets  of  the  world.  It  has  developed  its  wool  manufacture  along  lines  very  largely  determined  by 
this  unique  x)osition  among  its  competitors,  and  comparison  with  other  countries  is  made  more  difficult  on  this 
account.  To  offset  the  fact  stated,  it  is  true  that  the  United  States  is  the  only  large  wool  manufacturing  nation 
which  supplies  within  itself  the  larger  proportion  of  the  raw  material  consumed  in  its  mills.  Gf  the  wool  consumed 
by  Great  Britain  in  1890,  120,000,000  pounds  was  home  grown  and  350,000,000  pounds  foreign  grown.  France 
consumed  in  the  same  year  124,0(X),000  pounds  of  domestic  wool  and  295,000,000  pounds  of  imported  wool.    The 
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Dnited  States  reversed  these  proportions,  eonsumiiii?  258,681,000  pounds  of  domestic  and  114,116,000  pounds  of 
imjiorted  wool,  three-quarters  at  least  of  the  latter  being  third-class  wool  consumed  in  the  carpet  manufacture. 
The  consequence  of  this  dei>endence  upon  a  domestic  supply  has  been  to  very  largely  persuade  the  home 
manufacturer  into  the  production  of  those  classes  of  goods  to  which  the  wools  of  the  United  States  are  best 
adapted,  and  for  which  it  is  conceded  that  they  have  no  superiors. 

Since  the  policy  of  a  tariff  on  wool  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  domestic  production  was  first  adopted  by  the 
United  States  the  conditions  surrounding  the  wool  supply  of  the  world  have  radically  changed.  At  that  time  each 
manufacturing  nation  relied  chiefly  upon  its  home  supply  of  the  raw  material-r-England,  in  particular,  depending 
almost  wholly  upon  her  domestic  clip,  which  had  been  recognized  for  centuries  as  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the 
national  wealth.  In  1830  the  exported  wool  clip  of  the  Argentine  Republic  was  barely  60,000,000  pounds;  in  1890 
it  was  258,000,000  pounds,  and  in  previous  years  it  had  surpassed  350,000,000  pounds.  In  1842  the  Australian 
exi)ort  of  wool  was  14,000,000  pounds,  that  being  the  first  year  in  which  its  statistics  were  recorded;  in  1890  the 
Australian  wool  clip  was  550,000,000  pounds.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  clip  has  increased  from  26,000,000  pounds 
in  1860  to  128,681,000  pounds  in  1890.  These  three  countries,  which  were  hardly  a  factor  in  the  world's  wool 
supply  in  1830,  are  now  the  sources  from' which  is  drawn  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  clothing  and  combing  wools. 

The  economic  influences  of  these  changes  in  the  sources  of  the  tine  wool  supply  can  hardly  be  traced  or 
estimated,  although  they  are  visible  everywhere.  The  United  States  has  been  exempt  from  them,  to  a  very  large 
degree,  so  far  as  the  manufacture  is  concerned,  not  more  than  36,000,000  pounds  of  these  wools  having  reached  this 
country  in  any  one  year.  But  the  effect  of  this  constantly  increasing  new  supply  of  raw  material,  a  supply  which 
at  times  has  seemed  to  increase  faster  than  the  demand,  has  been  very  perceptible  in  the  domestic  wool  markets, 
where  the  prices  of  domestic  fleece  have  sympathized  closely  with  the  fluctuations  in  x)rices  abroad.  The  average 
annual  price  of  the  average  Port  Philip  fleece  has  fallen  in  the  London  market  from  25  pence  in  1873  to  16  pence 
in  1890,  and  of  Buenos  Ayres  average  greasy  from  7  to  5  pence  between  the  same  years,  while  the  decline  in  Ohio 
medium  fleece  was  from  08  cents  in  1873  to  37  cents  in  1890.  In  view  of  the  steady  forcing  down  of  the  price  of 
domestic  wool,  notwithstanding  the  tariff*,  by  the  pressure  of  increased  production,  on  a  large  scale,  in  these 
countries  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  where  the  conditions  attending  sheep  raising  are  in  some  respects  superior 
to  those  of  our  own  country,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  there,  will  never  be  any  considerable  exportation 
of  domestic  wool. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  there  will  ever  be  any  considerable  domestic  supply  of 
the  coarse  long  wools  chiefly  relied  upon  by  our  great  carpet  industry.  The  sheep  producing  these  wools 
are  comparatively  worthless  for  mutton,  their  fleece  is  light  in  weight,  and  because  of  its  coarseness  brings  a 
comparatively  low  price  in  the  market.  The  culture  of  such  sheep  is  not  likely  to  be  pursued  as  a  final  object 
where  any  purpose  is  entertained  of  improved  sheep  husbandry,  and  in  those  sections  of  the  United  States 
where  the  native  sheep  of  Mexican  origin  have  predominated  the  breeding  up  has  been  rapid.  We  have  produced 
admirable  carpet  wools  in  Colorado  and  the  territories,  equal  in  whiteness,  strength,  and  length  of  staple  to  the  best 
imported  from  South  America.  But  the  supply  of  domestic  carpet  wools  now  reaching  the  markets  is  merely 
nominal,  and  it  is  a  fact  well  recognized  by  intelligent  growers  that  carpet  wools  can  not  be  grown  with  profit  in 
this  country,  and  therefore  that  practically  they  can  not  be  grown  at  all. 

In  the  production  of  the  finer  wools  the  domestic  supply,  instead  of  increasing  in  consonance  with  the  increased 
requirements  of  the  American  manufacturers,  is  growing  less  from  year  to  year.  In  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan, 
and  other  states  which  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  fine  wools,  and  from  which  the  domestic  supply  has 
come,  the  number  of  sheep  has  been  steadily  declining  for  many  years.  While  improvements  in  machinery 
have  i)eruutted  a  larger  and  larger  use  of  the  increasing  supplies  of  territorial  wools  for  purposes  akin  to  those  of 
the  fine  wools,  yet  there  exists  a  deficiency,  which  is  made  up  by  increasing  importations  of  Australasian  wools. 
It  is  frequently  asserted  that  the  United  States  possesses  every  variety  of  soil  and  climate  and  all  the  food 
conditions  necessary  to  produce  every  grade  of  wool  in  quantities  equal  to  the  utmost  domestic  demand.  Regarding 
this  i)roposition,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  if  the  conditions  exist  the  supply  does  not,  and  that  the  deficiency  mii^st 
therefore  be  made  up  from  foreign  sources.  The  increase  in  our  importations  of  Australian  wools  has  been  the 
most  marked  characteristic  of  the  industry  during  the  decade  ending  with  1890.  The  records  of  the  Treasury 
Department  do  not  contain  the  complete  details  of  Australian  wool  imported  in  1879  and  1880.  The  direct 
importations  were  399,518  pounds  in  1879  and  7,666,604  pounds  in  1880,  additional  supplies  coming  in  both  years 
from  the  London  auction  sales.  In  1890  the  importations  direct  and  via  London  reached  a  total  of  11,950,158 
pounds,  and  in  several  prior  years  were  even  more,  reaching  16,577,974  pounds  in  1886.  While  these  importations 
are  insignificant  in  amount  when  compared  with  the  domestic  wool  clip,  they  are  very  large  in  comparison 
with  the  domestic  clip  of  strictly  fine  wool  of  a  like  grade.  In  making  their  purchases  of  Australian  wool  the 
American  manufacturers  and  dealers  are  confined  to  the  wools  of  lightest  shrinkage,  upon  which  the  duty  operates 
the  least  severely,  and  as  the  supply  of  light-shrinkage  wools  is  limited,  the  American  competition  infiuences 
to  increase  their  i>rice  over  that  of  other  wools  of  like  quality  but  heavy  shrinkage,  thus  further  limiting  their 
purchases  as  compared  with  what  they  would  be  under  an  ad  valorem  form  of  duty. 
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VI.  Another  disadvantage  under  whieli  the  domestic  wool  manufacture  labors,  is  the  fact  that  it  is,  and  always 
has  been,  subject  to  conditions  by  which  styles  and  fashions  are  determined  abroad.  London  sets  the  fashions  in 
men's  wear  goods,  and  Paris  in  women's  wear  goods.  The  American  manufacturer,  except  the  maker  of  plain  and 
staple  fabrics,  is  compelled  to  follow  the  styles  determined  in  these  cities,  if  he  expects  to  command  the  home  trade. 
This  is  always  a  difficult  and  sometimes  an  impossible  thing  to  do,  under  the  existing  system  which  compels  the 
manufacture  of  goods  fully  a  year  in  advance  of  the  season  for  whose  wear  they  are  intended.  The  difficulty  is 
greatly  increased  by  the  survival  of  the  prejudice  born  in  the  primitive  days  of  the  manufacture,  in  favor  of  foreign 
as  against  home-made  woolens.  This  prejudice  is  disappearing,  but  it  is  still  a  positive  factor  which  must  be 
recognized.  Mr.  II.  N.  Slater,  of  Webster,  Massachusetts,  in  a  letter  written  in  1888,  stated  the  degree  of  this 
prejudice  and  the  common  method  of  meeting  it,  as  follows: 

Our  family  has  been  engaged  iu  the  broatlch)th  manufacture  in  this  town  since  1818,  during  which  time  more  or  less  fine  Sasony 
■wool  has  been  required  and  imported  for  us.  ^^  "  *  These  superfine  cloths  have  never  been  sold  directly  to  the  merchant  tailor  as 
American,  and  could  not  now  be  if  manufactured.  The  impression  is  general  among  the  trade  that  they  can  not  be  made  in  this  country, 
the  average  consumer  wanting  something  "foreign".  During  many  years  (forty  years  ago)  our  goods  were  made,  tilloted,  and  sold  (but 
not  as  a  rule  directly)  as  foreign  goods.    No  merchant  tailor  thinks  of  offering  a  fashionable  gentleman  a  fine  American  cloth. 

The  habit  of  affixing  foreign  labels  to  home-made  goods  is  still  a  common  one,  and  is  a  device  warranted 
by  a  i)rejudice  which  is  no  longer  justifiable  on  any  ground,  and  is  in  strange  contrast  with  the  intense 
Americanism  of  our  people  in  other  respects. 

In  the  facts  last  stated  may  be  found  one  of  the  cliief  reasons  why  the  quantities  and  values  of  woolen  goods 
imx)orted  into  the  United  States  have  exceeded  those  in  any  other  manufacturing  industry,  with  the  single  exception 
of  iron  and  steel,  ahnost  from  the  beginning  of  the  century.  In  its  ratio  to  the  value  of  the  domestic  product,  the 
value  of  woolen  goods  imported  has  largely  exceeded  that  of  th«  imports  of  iron  and  steel.  What  this  ratio 
for  woolen  goods  has  been  at  each  of  the  census  periods  from  1820  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  also 
gives  the  value  per  capita  at  each  of  the  census  periods,  both  of  the  domestic  products  and  the  importations,  ana 
the  percentage  of  each  in  the  total  consumption  of  the  year : 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  DOMESTIC  AND  IMPORTED  WOOL  MANUFACTURES,  WITH  PER  CAPITA  VALUE  AND 

PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  CONSUMPTION,  (a) 


DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES 

(CENSUS). 


Valne 
per 
—  i  capita. 


Value. 


Per  cent 
of  total 
consump- 
tion. 


$4,413,068 

14, 528, 166 

20, 696, 999 

49, 636, 881 

80,  734«  606 

217,668,826 

267, 252,  913 

337, 768. 524 


$0.46 
1.13 
1.21 
2.14 
2.57 
5.65 
5.33 
5.30 


39.15 
63.67 
59.74 
79.24 
72.04 
86. 8.1 
87.11 
88.63 


NET  IMPORTA-   I 

;TION8  (AVERAGE 

FOR  10  YEARS).  , 


Value. 

&$6, 859. 702 
8, 290,  062 
13,950.772 
13, 005, 852 
31,333,273 
33,  046, 521 
39.  537, 604 
43, 345, 981 


Valne 

per 

capita. 


Per  cent 

of  total 

consump- 

tion. 


$0.71 
0.64 
0.82 
0.56 
1.00 
0.86 
0.79 
0.69 


60.86 
36.33 
40.26 
20.76 
27.96 
13. 18 
12.89 
11.37 


a  Cotton  hofiiery  and  knit  goods,  included  in  the  censua  fibres  of  this  table,  are  not  included  in  the  value  of  imports. 
b  Net  imports  for  j^ear  ending  September  30,  1821. 

The  value  per  capita  of  the  domestic  manufactures  in  1870  is  a  currency  value,  at  a  time  when  the  gold  value  of 
the  dollar  averaged  79.81  cents.  Allowance  being  made  for  that  fact,  the  per  capita  valuation  of  the  i)roduct  has  shown 
a  nearly  uniform  increase  in  each  decade  since  1860,  and  was  in  1890  just  2.10  times  the  value  per  capita  in  1860. 
In  other  words,  the  increase  in  the  industry  has  been  in  more  than  double  the  ratio  of  the  increase  in  the  population. 
The  decrease  in  the  per  capita  value  of  the  imi)orts  of  woolen  goods  has  not  been  in  the  same  ratio,  showing  that 
the  consuming  capacity  of  the  American  people  has  kept  steadily  in  advance  of  the  increasing  productive  capacity 
of  the  wool  manufacturers.  Tlie  percentage  of  foreign  goods  iii  the  total  annual  consumption  of  our  people  is  now 
no  larger  than  it  is  in  Great  Britain. 

In  considering  the  following  tables,  presenting  the  data  for  all  branches  or  subdivisions  of  the  wool  industry, 
reference  should  be  made  to  the  text  and  tables  on  the  combined  textile  industries  which  precede  this  report. 

Tables  1  and  2.  To  enable  a  convenient  comparison  of  the  statistics  relating  to  the  wool  manufacture  at 
different  census  periods.  Table  1  comprises  all  the  items  of  the  inquiry  common  to  a  number  of  such  periods,  and 
the  statistics  are  given  for  each  decennial  year  from  1840  to  1890,  both  inclusive;  this  is  followed  by  a  similar 
statement  (Table  2)  for  the  manufacture  of  hosiery  and  knit  goods.  Particular  attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that 
these  comparative  tables  include  the  results  of  widely  varying  methods  of  inquiry,  so  that  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  explanatory  footnotes  is  essential  in  order  to  avoid  erroneous  deductions. 
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Table  3  contains  the  totals  by  states  for  the  principal  items  of  the  inquiry  for  1890^  considering  the  industry 
B8  a  whole  and  including  the  manufacture  of  hosiery  and  knit  goods. 

Table  4  exhibits  a  total  for  the  United  States,  under  each  item  of  the  schedule  of  inquiry  for  1890  (excepting 
details  relating  to  employes  and  their  wages),  for  each  branch  of  the  industry,  viz,  woolen  mills,  worsted  mills, 
carpet  mills  (other  than  rag),  felt  mills,  wool  hat  mills,  and  hosiery  and  knitting  mills.  The  general  heads  under 
which  the  itemized  statistics  will  be  found  are  as  follows :  Capital,  miscellaneous  expenses,  power,  machinery^ 
materials,  and  products. 

The  six  tables  following  Table  4  correspond  thereto  in  form  and  scope,  but  contain  statistics  for  each  of  the 
different  branches  of  the  industry  which  are  segregated  in  these  tables  and  shown  by  totals  for  each  state  and 
for  the  United  States.    Their  titles  are  as  follows: 

Table    5.  Woolen  mills. 

Table    6.  Worsted  mills 

Table    7.  Carpet  mills. 

Table    8.  FeltmiUs. 

Table   9.  Wool  hat  mills. 

Table  10.  Hosiery  and  knitting  mills. 

Table  11  is  a  presentation  of  employes  and  wages  for  the  wool  industry  considered  in  its  entirety.  It  shows? 
by  totals  for  each  state  and  for  the  United  States  the  average  number  of  men,  women,  and  children  distributed 
into  the  following  classes:  (1)  Officers  or  firm  members  actively  engaged  in  the  industry  or  in  supervision; 
(2)  clerks;  (3)  operatives  and  skilled  labor;  (4)  unskilled  labor;  (5)  pieceworkers. 

The  average  number  of  weeks  employed,  the  average  weekly  earnings  per  employ^,  and  the  total  wages  are 
shown  for  men,  women,  and  children  in  each  class,  excepting  pieceworkers.  The  statement  for  pieceworkers  gives 
the  total  number  of  men,  women,  and  children,  respectively,  and  the  total  wages  reported  for  each. 

Table  12  presents  the  employes  and  wages  for  each  of  the  six  branches  or  subdivisions  of  the  wool  industry 
in  the  same  form  as  Table  11,  showing  totals  for  each  state  and  for  the  United  States. 

Table  13  shows  for  the  wool  manufacture  in  its  entirety  the  various  weekly  rates  of  wages  paid,  and  the 
average  number  of  men,  women,  and  children  employed  at  each  rate,  by  totals  for  each  state  and  for  the  United 
States. 

In  Table  14  the  data  contained  in  Table  13  are  segregated  and  shown  for  each  branch  of  the  industry,  by  totals 
for  each  state  and  for  the  United  States. 

Table  15  contains  the  data  relating  to  custom  carding  mills,  which  have  been  included  as  woolen  mills  in  the 
preceding  tables;  they  are  segregated  in  this  table,  and  a  distinct  presentation  is  made  by  totals  for  states  and  for 
the  United  States. 

Table  16  shows  details,  by  totals  for  statues  and  for  the  United  States,  relating  to  the  number  of  establishments 
idle  during  the  census  year,  their  capital  and  machinery. 

Table  17  contains  a  detailed  presentation  by  totals  for  states  and  for  the  United  States^  showing  the  results  of 
the  inquiry  relating  to  the  shoddy  manufacture. 
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Table  1.— COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  WOOL  MANUFACTURE  FOR  THE  UNITED 

(EXCLUDING  HOSI£BY 


STATES  AND  TERRITOBIES. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 


United  States: 

1840 

1850  (d)  . 
1860  («)  . 

1870 

1880 

1890 


Number 

of 

establidh- 

meiit«. 

ib) 


New  England  states : 

1840 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

18P0 


Maine: 

13  ;     1840 

14  ;      1850 


15 
16 
17 
18 


10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 


37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 


43 
44 

45 
46 
47 

48 


49 
50 
51 
52 

54 


1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 


New  Hampshire : 

1840 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 


Vermont: 
1840 
ia50 
1860 
1870 
1880 
181M) 


Maseachusetts : 

1840 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 


Bbode  Island 
1840.... 
1850.... 
I860.... 
1870.... 
1880  . . . . 
1890  . . . . 


Connecticut: 
1840... 
1850... 
1860... 
1870 . . . 
1880 . . . 
1890  . . . 


Middle  states : 

1840 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 


I 


55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 


61 
62 
0.) 
64 
65 
66 


New  York : 
1840.. 
1850 . . 
I860.. 
1870  . . 
1880.. 
1890.. 


New  Jersey ; 

1840.. 
1850.. 
I860.. 
1870  . . 
1880 . . 
1890  . . 


119 
149 

87 

117 

88 

71 


620 
717 
659 
1,024 
794 
652 


Capital, 
(c) 


1,420 

L675 

L476 

3,208 

2,  330 

1,693 

$15,  765, 124 

31, 971, 631 

38, 814.  422 

121, 451, 059 

143,  512,  278 

e245, 886, 743 


480 

482 
420 
675 
564 
518 


24 
36 

28 

108 

96 

78 


66 
61 
54 
82 
61 
52 


95 
72 
46 
66 
44 
29 


144 
119 
147 
226 
214 
219 


41 
45 
58 
76 
61 
60 


9, 259,  935 
17,  667, 892 
24, 700,  353 
63, 856, 145 
75, 522, 666 
134, 627,  725 


I 


323 
249 
168 
272 
189 
138 


31 
41 
45 
36 
37 


35  i 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OK  EMPLOYES  AND  TOTAL  WAGES. 


Aggregates. 


^.r*^/     Tot.lw.ge». 


number 


21,342 

45,438 

50,419 

105, 071 

132,  672 

157,923 


316. 105 

467.600 

940,400 

4, 187.  745 

4,  016, 328 

9.  456,  830 


740,345  ! 
2,437,700 
2, 647,  300 
5, 626, 100 
7. 150, 855 
12.  015,  721 


1, 406, 950 
886,300 
1, 746,  300 
2, 330.  900 
2.320,161. 
3,  304,  382 


4, 170, 850 
9, 089,  342 
13, 005, 8:^3 
26,  722. 900 
36, 764, 000 
06, 568,  586 


685,350 

1, 013, 000 

3. 169,  000 

10,467,500 

13, 016, 116 

24,  310,  743 


1,931,335 

3, 773. 950 

3,191,500 

14, 521. 000 

12,255,206 

18. 971, 463 


5, 519. 175 
8, 351, 908 
10,472,728 
37, 194.  990 
53, 834,  368 
86, 140,  250 


3. 469, 349 

4, 459,  370 

4. 133,  568 

14,  451.  232 

18,  248, 698 

26,853,583 


314.650 

494,  274 

646,200 

1. 524.  200 

2, 991, 125 

6,441,571 


11,268 
22,520 
30,130 
54,851 
67. 582 
79.063 


4, 636 

6,674 

6,123 

12,487 

16,428 

17,  693 


427 

898 

986 

1,522 

4.  072 

5.971 


5.J2 
624 
1,064 
3, 104 
3,244 
5,193 


893 
2,127 
2, 655 
5.081 
5,599 
6,222 


1. 450 
1,  393 
2,073 
1.895 
2,084 
1,585 


5,076 
11, 130 
15,638 
28,025 
34,717 
38,363 


961 

1,758 

4.232 

7,894 

12, 125 

17,787 


2, 356 

5,488 
4,468 
8,852 
9,  813 
9,913 


8.464 
13,802 
16. 121 
36,  322 
54,138 
63,757 


$11,699,630 
35, 928. 150 
40. 687,  612 
58, 397, 470 


MACHWERT. 


214,672 
649, 628 
544,138 
625, 440 


'    Males    j  Females  ! 
above  16  j  above  15   Children, 
years.    I    years,    i 


Cards. 


7,032,555  li 
19,588.984  I 
21,390,036 
30.027,697  i 


273,  596 
1,065.151 
1,000,528 
1,961,511 


687.  746 
1,  788,  894 
1,701,619 
2, 352. 565 


3,  658, 589 

9, 809,  718 

11,027,822 

14,658,774 


1, 069,  728 
2,862,492  i 
3, 703, 257 
6, 561,  759 


1. 128, 324 
3, 413. 101 
3,  322.  672 
3,  867, 648 


3, 717, 095 
12, 619,  089 
16, 682, 073 
23, 929.  322 


1,351,955 
4, 315,  710 
5. 189, 180 
6,  596,  593 


226,788 

493,  054 

1, 1.52,  754 

2, 073, 771 


21.342 
26,559 
29,852 
53.400 
67,042 
82.080 


11,268 
11,980 
16.993 
26.462 
34, 939 
43,599 


532 

310 

565 

1,592 

1.810 

3,285 


893 
926 
1.291 
2,250 
2.811 
3.  276 


1,450 
683 
895 
935 

1,171 
947 


5.076 

9.167 

8.964 

13.228 

17,588 

21,231 


961 
987 
2,594 
3, 644 
.>,871 
8,946 


2,356 
2,907 
2.684 
4,804 
.5.088 
5,914 


8.464 

8,549 

9,928 

18. 182 

26,  797 

30. 938 


4,636 
4. 262 
3. 475 
6,199 
7.405 
8,167 


427 
411 
608 
709 
287 
905 


Combing    j 
machines.  , 


18,  879 
20.567 
39. 150 
49. 107 
65.066 


12, 521 
15.623 
10,  777 


3.  319 
8,70) 
6,989 
7,015 


261 
515 
86U 


10,540 
13, 137 
22.605 
25,712 
31, 178 


314 

499 

1.287 

1.140 

1,758 


225  . 

294  i! 
150  ; 


HO 
335 
274 

387 


1.201  I 
1.364  ' 
2.328  I 
2.284  I 
2,  762 


494 ;: 

504  I 

184  1 1 


204 
360 
317 
380 


4,963 
•6,674 
11, 961 
14,060 
15.420 


771 


201  I 

130  ' 

37  I 


99 
177 
145 
120 


I. 


2.8:jo 

3,069 
1.712  i 


873 
1,433 
1,622 
1,785 


5.  255 

6.193 

13,028 

20, 144 

27.  472 


5,112 
7.197 
5,347 


920 
2. 558 
2.154 
2. 203 


2.412 
2,648 
4,  583 
6. 931 
8.217 


1.705 
2. 092 
1,309 


324 
940 

830 
702 


487 

378 

552 

1.118 

2.787 


261 
667 
219 


61 

98 

161 

202 


225 
302 
519 


12  i 
21  I 
29 


172  ! 
190 
265  I 


1,638 

253 

3, 184 

1,066    1 

484 

7 

4.  .387 

1.887 

495 

70 

7,114 

1.727    I 

! 

558 

193 

2,581 

..........     ........ .| 

1 

1,784 

1 

265 

3,086 

962    1 

682 

34 

3,058 

1.067  II 

54r{ 

21 

3,523 

476    ! 

532 

27 

30 
210 
301 


1 
80 
84 


6 
9 

29 


a  The  comparative  statement  of  hosiery  and  knit  goods  manufacture  is  given  on  pa^es  80  to  85. 

b  The  number  of  ^tablishmentM  aflbrds  no  clew  to  the  growth  or  condition  of  the  industry  of  wool  manufacturing.  Thin  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  all  censuses 
of  the  iudnstry  (ex<^pt  that  of  1860)  the  custom  carding  mill  has  been  cimntcd  as  a  wool  factory,  although  it  in  not.  in  tlie  mo<Iem  wne  of  the  term,  a  factory,  anil 
ought  not  therefore  to  be  included  with  the  statistics  of  factory  manufacture.  The  present  cennus  has  made  such  an  elimination  possible  hereafter  by  a  distinct 
Statement  (Table  15)  of  the  statistics  of  custom  carding  mills. 
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STATES,  BY  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS  AND  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1840-1890. 
AND  KXIT  GOODS.)  (a) 


MACHIXERY— cont'd. 


Looms. 


Spindles. 


Co»t  of 
materials  used. 


PIIINCIPAL  RAW  MATERIALS — (QUANTITIES  CONSUMED. 


Wool. 


P 


Total. 
(Pounds.) 


Foreicn. 
( Pound  M.) 


Domestic. 
(Pounds.) 


Hair,  noils,  etc. 
(Pounds.) 


Cotton. 
(Pounds.) 


Shoddy. 
(Pounds.) 


Value 
of  products. 


16,075  !  639.700 

45.737  i  2.046.113 

57.2D7  2,111.973 

69,  658  2, 793, 147 


$28,^31,583 
43,447,048 
124, 318. 792 
149, 160,  600 
167, 233,  987 


70, 862. 829 

95. 452, 159 

214. 373.  219 

287. 597, 3.34 

351,158.020 


46, 288,  805 

72,751,940 

111,382,308 


168, 084. 414 
214.  84.5,  394 
2G9. 775,  712 


8,011.037 
26, 262, 316 


17, 248, 061 
26, 420.  626 
63. 830.  064 
94. 372.  267 


19. 384,  404 
50, 640. 663 
66, 826. 475 


a  920 
21,805 
30,692 
33,348 


185 
1.161 
1.  103 
2.020 


696 
1,695 
2.884 
4.040 


46.3 
670 
746 
682 


4,  2:j7 
11,662 
15.  86:i 
16.340 


1,586 

3,:«:j 

6  957 
6.608 


6,4.32 
18,291 
22.206 
29.002 


1,686 
3,860 
3. 870 
5,025 


270 

776 

1.285 

1,53:3 


393, 333 
1.206.717 
1.246,100 
1.  570. 097 


11.765 

66,649 

68.192 

126.  418 


36, 320 
12,"».079 
138. 223 
136.  648 


16. 055.  233 
29. 570, 028 
68, 819, 733 
80. 152, 160 
86.  887, 689 


43,118,059 

67, 702, 407 

123, 791.  815 

163. 763,  773 

195. 867,  736 


:«.295.579 
43,475.554  | 
58,429.807  I 


93,  496.  236 
120,288,219   I 
137. 437.  929 


2, 441, 485 
9. 366. 220 


11,883.078 
11. 479. 564 
26. 775,  273 
30.  833, 876 


495,940 
1.035,876 
4, 013.  759  , 
4.443.190  ;, 
5,675,347  , 


1. 438, 434 
2. 454.  3IX) 
7,721.228 
9.074,011 
13.  782, 749 


382, 727 
1.085,606 
1.744,381 


7.3:18,501  , 
7. 988.  AOT) 
12, 038. 368 


1, 267,  329 
2. 775,  026 
6, 569.  028 
6.  605, 355 
7. 024. 461 


.3, 604, 103 

5,505,106 

11.832,666 

15. 172. 837 

18. 696,  016 


1, 968.  869 
2. 379,  575 
4. 854.  212 


2A.  371 
49,255 
46.264 
41,8:i9 


830,684 
1,662,650 
1,955,972 
2, 012.  400 
1, 435. 163 


2,  328. 100 
4.047,010 
4.611.347 
3, 603. 191 
3, 940,  070 


1,120.680 

161.404 

1, 279,  250 


159.  651 
567.611 
688.941 
739, 952 


8.671.671 
15, 367,  378 
33, 795, 994 
40.283,171 
42,  273, 379 


22, 229, 952 
39. 731, 072 
63, 499.  752 
84.  929.  798 
97.  757.  379 


20, 189,  746 
28,  Oil,  595 
34, 930, 030 


9.  80:J,  797 
12, 793, 262 
13,  841, 804 


3,490.667  ' 
3,441.787  ! 
2,660.820  I 


402, 707 
1, 346, 818 


82,500 

769.  363 

1,576.462 

2. 639, 862 


10. 917. 494 
28. 653. 694 
:{5.721,895 


1.  :)02,  789 
1.515,035 


50,362 
150.056 


861,000 
1, 670,  994 
2. 871,  944 
4,306.465 


43,310.006 
56.918,203 
62  827, 349 


7,598 
8,650 


279,500 
77.800 
640.470 
669,601 


86.048 
215,  973 
228.  262 
340,  326 


1. 463. 900 

4,071,464 

9.826.158 

13.079.812 

19, 076, 086 


4. 103,  370 

6, 8:^5. 100 

14.421.967 

27. 141. 974 

39, 973, 092 


772. 247 
4. 469. 088 
8, 929, 242 


1,751,208 
6  770, 990 


13.649.720  I 
22,6*72.886  >| 
31.044,750  ! 


166.893 
317, 184 


1.753 

76.178    1 

:?.  294 

182.  150 

3.  i:?9 

176,218    1 

3,640 

184.914    , 

:J,  325.  709 

4. 6.')7,  634 

12, 658,  822 

13, 728. 142 

10, 503, 253 


210,  054 
.'554,  247 
638,484 
914, 99U 


8, 040, 747 
10, 938. 446 
41.941.018 
o7, 908, 066 
68, 103, 765 


9. 414, 100 

9. 129. 810 

21, 7(»4.  855 

23.841.962 

21,  717.  530 


5, 861.  310 
7, 368,  286 
6, 692,  692 


15, 843. 645 
16.  473, 676 
15, 024. 838 


62.  717 
772.  522 


5. 871.  370 

5, 056,  357 

13,  704. 566 

16,  IflO,  584 


3, 056,  200 
1.  697. 139 
4. 783, 289 
4,686,989 


1.732,508 
2,207.911 
3. 198,  542 
3. 969, 375 


22.437,754 
18, 910.  319 
61,166,252 
95,  389.  023 
118,634,796 


87.887 
166.  26(J 
198.  420 
344, 847 


3, 8:i8. 292 

4,311.116 

11. 676, 379 

14, 478.  735 

16,  759. 138 


10,  361 
26,769 
35. 791 
77,069  1, 


648,367 

596,  895 

1.618.753 

3.  &5H.  992 

5, 450, 490 


12, 538,  786 
8,  535.  498 
25,518  6.52 
29. 987, 847 
35, 305, 969 


1.510,289 
1. 443,  800 
2, 8.56,  525 
6, 990,  :i78 
12. 524, 210 


15,  834.  201 
28, 976.  386 
5U,  706. 698 


9.  305.  779 
13. 495, 159 
21.345,999 


45, 332. 051 
66.412.6:37  I 
67, 928. 098 


5. 463.  552 
16,  823, 593 


4.943.183 
13,  3? 1. 576 
33, 857, 475 
64,972,659 


1,380,000 
3,115,890 
3, 424,  970 


225,967 
2. 286, 150 
1,562,221 


I 

*5,904,ii6  ! 
13, 017. 085 
21, 608, 371 


919.  000  1 
2.  (127,  782  I 
2, 168, 503 


2.;398,  417 
6. 903.  998 
6. 442, 795 


8.  457, 123 
20. 951. 183 
]i8, 913, 964 


16, 212. 873 
16. 492, 688 
13,959,970 


1. 394.  947 
2. 074,  631 


193.  683 
1,186.650 
4. 434. 013 
7,781,739 


452.  !<90 
2. 166. 471 
1. 617^  481 


4S0.  347 

6.55,  001 

1.348.047 


2,376,178  il. 
6,33.5,377  ;: 
11, 176, 163  I. 


1. 107.  740 
490, 110 


239.500 
407. 398 

1.  .559,  502 

2,  625,  882 


27.000 
2.  676,  856 
2;  927, 640  ii 


$20. 696, 999 

I 

48.  608.  779 

2- 

73, 454,  (100 

3. 

199, 257,  202 

4 

2:{8. 085. 686 

5 

270.527,511 

6. 

12, 950. 486 

7 

26,077.812 

8. 

47,  722,  814 

9 

108.295,425 

10' 

130. 014.  752 

11 

139.  302. 134 

12 

412, 366 
753,  300 
1,7.59,007 
6. 483,  881 
6. 959.  003 
8, 737, 653 


795.784 

2. 127.  745 

4.358.713 

10. 513,  226 

10. 858.  071 

10, 963.  250 


1.331,953 
1.679.161 
2, 938.  626 
3.  644.  459 
3,  217,  807 
2, 723,  683 


7. 082. 808 
12, 770. 565 
24.015.443 
52,  270,  608 
61, 968,  209 
67, 599,  321 


842. 172 

2.381.825 

6,917,705 

15.  394.  067 

21.. 588.  204 

32, 205.  829 


2.494. 

6,465. 

7,  733. 
19, 989, 
22.423, 
17,072, 


313 
216 
320 
184 


13 

14 

15. 

16. 

17 

18 


19> 

20i 

■^1 

22: 

23. 

24 


25 
26 

27 
28 
29' 
30* 


31 

32. 

33. 

34 

36. 

36i 


37 

38. 

39 

40. 

41 

42: 


4S 
44 
45 
46. 


458     47 
398     48: 


6, 637.  706 
14, 065.  456 
20.  386,  330 
68.  467,  640 
91. 136, 451 
110.911,626 


3.  637.  337 

7. 030,  604 

7,  498.  077 

19. 609. 021 

25, 078,  747 

28.  563,  560 


440,710 
1, 164, 446 
1, 197.  604 
2. 616,  461 
6, 967, 89:» 
8, 893,  237 


40' 

50 

51 

52 

63 

64 


55 

56. 

67 

58 
50< 
60> 


61 
82 
63 
64 
66 
66< 


c  Value  of  hire<l  property  is  not  included  in  the  capital  rejiorted  in  1890,  because  it  was  not  included  in  the  reports  of  previoua  census  year». 

d  The  details  of  the  carpet  industry  were  not  given  by  states  in  1850.    The  totals,  however,  have  been  addeo  to  the  "Total  fnr  the  United  States"  in  this  table,, 
the  tiffurcs  beinfras  follows:  establiHhineuts,  ll6;  capital,  $3,852,981;  number  of  employes,  6,186;  cost  of  materials  used.  $3,075,592,  and  value  of  prudncts.  $5,401,231. 

0  Caidinfc  milUi  were  not  incloded  in  the  report  of  the  woolen  indiiHtrv'of  I860.  »iid  aretlwretftire  not  inelndeil  in  th«  AjEnn^s  for  that,  year  in  the  above  table. 
There  were  712  of  these  establLshments.  with  a  total  capital  of  $1,080,985,  employing  1,27G  hands,  at  a  cost  of  $286,267.    They  received  5,230,661  pounds  of  wool  andi 
produced  5,001,196  pounds  of  wool  rolls,  valued  at  $2,403,513. 
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(EXCLUDING  HOSIERr 


3 
3 

4 
5 
0 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


13 

14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 


37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 


43 
44 

45 

46 
47 
48 


40 
50 
51 
52 
63 
54 


65 
56 
67 

58 
60 
60 


61 
62 

6:t 

64 
65 
66 


67 

68 

e9 

70 
71 
72 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIK8. 


Number 

of 
establish- 
ments. 


Pennsylvania: 

1840 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 


Delaware: 

1840. 
1850. 
1860. 
1870. 
1880. 
1890. 

Marylantl : 
1840. 
1850. 
1800. 
1870. 
1880 
1890. 


(a) 


District  of  Columbia: 

1840 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 


(a> 


Southern  states : 

1840 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890(6) 


Yireinia; 
1840 
1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 


North  Carolina : 

1840 

1850  f 

1860...:.. 

1870 

1880 

1890 


South  Carolina: 

1840 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 , 

1890(6)  .... 


Georgia : 
1840 
1850 
1861) 
1870 
1880 
1890 

Alabama: 
1840 
1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1S96 

Ttxas: 

1840 
1850 
I860 

1870 
1880 
1890 


Mississippi: 
184U.. 
1850.. 
I860.. 
1870  . . 
1880.. 
1890.. 


235 
380 
407 
672 
.^48 
467 


2 
8 
4 
11 
5 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  TOTAL  WAGES. 


CapiUl. 


Aggregates. 


Average 
number. 


:( 


29 
38 
35 
32 
15 
9 


1 

i 


ii.> 

155 
115 
589 
447 
222 


$1,510,546 
3,  U05, 064 
5.211.510 
20, 615,  413 
31, 808.  226 
52,021.256 


107.000 
148.500 
117.000 
384,500 
852, 559 
450. 974 


117. 630 
244,000 
364,450 
215,  245 
343. 760 
372. 875 


ToUl. 
wages. 


Males 

al>ove  10 

years. 


2,930 

.*;,  726 

8.484 

21. 573 

32, 980 

39.413 


83 
140 
114 
399 
261 
297 


:i88 
362 
414 
339 
388 
383 


$2,016,384 

7, 607, 489 

10. 162,  244 

15,031.032 


27,564 
115, 137 
108, 504 
103, 395 


700 
4,400  ' 


2 


304,650 
747, 360 
1, 744, 100 
3,327.952 
2, 994, 517 
7. 894,  776 


94,404 

87,099 

69,  391 

123,931 


2,930 

3,490 

5,488 

10,831 

16.688 

19.463 


83 
122 

76 
186 
171 
146 


388 
262 
281 
255 
240 
197 


MACHINERY. 


Females 

above  15  [Children, 
veara. 


Cards. 


2.236  I 
2.990  I 
7.714  I 
11.930 
16,238 


Combing 
machines. 


3,028 
4,365 
3,712 


483 
1.429 
1.120 
1.254 


18 
36 

no 

50 
112 


103 

31  |: 

39  ! 


8 
30 
13 

15 


ICO 
133 
6!) 
100 
118 


15 
42 
08 


44 
61    . 

30  • 

30  I 


2 


600 


2 


488 
1.119 
2.205 
2,888 
2,645 
5.717 


41 

112,350 

1 ■ 

222 

121 

392.  640 

668 

45 

463.600 

494 

68 

435. 375 

278 

48 

456,750 

365 

35 

845.221  j 

444 

418,  368 

575.  529 

493,634 

1.564,846 


3 
1 

4 

52 
49 
27 


I 
15 
11 


1 
3 
11 
46 
32 
14 


6 

14 

14 

6 


106.692 
58,765 
71.720 

117,  023 


9.800 
18.000 
223.000 
237.800 
203. 100 
339.088 


4,300 


50.00U 

25,900 

7.900 


4 
30 
253 
240 
185 
324 


6 
92 


2,000 
68,000 
242.500 
936,  585 
180.  73:{ 
298,530 


53 
13 


10 
78 
383 
563 
142 
179 


140.000 
22,375 
28.900 
18.  325 


198 
41 
18 
16 


1 
2 

20 
1 
4 


4 

11 

8 


8,000 

60.000 

97,  250 

97.500 

371,  270 


75,500 

19^  250 

•  331,500 

1, 553.  455 


8 
43 

100 
36 

359 


235 
116 

218 
1.082 


60, 036 
39.101 
23, 195 
65.329 


488 
808 
1,429 
1,831 
1,498 
2.620 


222 
478 
381 
190 
251 
293 


4 

15 

113 

151 

120 
170 


311 
776 
660 
745 
2,429 


388 
402 
068 


232 
008 
.549 
385 


190 

113 

50 

95 

120 


15 

140 

81 

50 

125 


32 
19 
31 


50 

110 

54 

54 


17 
15 
29 


11.  400 
3,815 
1.173 


37 
32 
13 


55 
13 


8 


63,348 

122. 138 

25,070 

32, 401 


10 
40 
167 
251 
72 
81 


34.116 
4.881 
3. 037 
3,125 


95 
38 
13 
11 


38 

216 

191 

45 

71 


23 
78 
57 
35 


10 

25    , 
11  1 


121 
25 
27 


103 
1 
5 


5 


7,  680 

20,278 

25.700 

138.  795 


4 

36 

80 

28 

142 


4 

7 

16 

8 

176 


■I' 


41 


22,620 

28,800 

.'>3. 100 

306, 270 


2(V2 

34 

111 

415 


33 

31 

61 

443 


30 
72 
42 
20 


14 

24 

15 

6 


4 

29 
2 
9 


51 

46 

224 


13 
17 
15 
31 


29 
121 

188 


Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia  are  classed  in  this  table  as  middle  states  for  purposes  of  comparison 
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4.334 
i:),265 
16,780 
22,101 


108,326 
340, 114 
393,387 
474, 618 


76 
227 
]2G 
220 


1.000 
8,756 
4.306 
7,306 


66 
160 
136 
114 


2.480 
12.348 

0,580 
11,150 


93, 282, 718 
5. 674,  lSr7 
28.010,301 
38. 740, 330 
46, 173. 677 


204. 172 
75. 807 
392.  614 
448.285 
295.605 


7.  560. 379 

7.703,249 

31,7A147 

56. 751.  365 

69, 387,  219 


393,000 
140,000 
.•MO.  187 
836,  883 
531. 198 


165.568 
280. 431 
241,  224 
381.  724 
424. 855 


6, 014, 170 
14. 623. 020 
27. 877, 283 


12.455 

203.  200 

35.369 


430,300 
1,087.772 
521.741  I 
822,550  ' 
886,200 


21.450 


25, 708, 977 
42, 128, 345 
41,  509. 936 


2  940, 522 
14,  258, 852 


533, 732 
633, 677 
495, 829 


20,084 


4,387,000 
11.504.634 
27,771,271 
44, 218, 488 


7.  879, 203 
15,46:^878 
14. 232, 953 


100,000 

185.000 

65,100 

314, 500 


96.9^0 

346. 778 

95.890 


ll. 


100,000 


50i>,291  li 
8-22,550  I! 
786.200 


250 


73,000 
37,885 
37,689 
32,050 


1,000  I 

297.200  I 

4U,000  ' 


$2,310,061 
5,321.866 
10, 901,  767 
45. 221. 795 
58. 886. 250 
72, 393, 182 


104,700 
251,000 
153.  035 
576.  C67 
665  253 
482. 022 


235,900 
295,140 
635,757 
441,596 
5.38,308 
579, 516 


1 
2 
8 
4 
5 
6 


T 

8 

9 

10 

II 

12 


18 
U 
15 
16 
17 
18 


19 
'20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 


37 
38 
39 
I  40 
41 
42 


143 
144 

145 
!46 

i47 
48 


49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 


55 

56 
57 
58 
59 
60 


61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 


1,030 


5,000 


1.747 


2,400 


2,600 


296 
1,322 
1, 315 

3,788 


16.544 

50.311 

47,980 

106, 541 


121 
137 
154 
212 


7.574 

6,236 

8,4KG 

12.382 


20 

97 

30 

169 


1.000 

2.800 

2,374 

10.990 


750. 20:i 
1. 634.  730 
2, 7x5.827 
2. 736,  023 
4,000.966 


2. 448.  026 
5, 042,  682 
5, 912.  589 
6. 021, 980 
8.  730.  576  t 


1,200 

85,000 

357.  790 


5.911,389 
5, 936. 980 
8,372.786 


488,890 
389.204 
317.  800 
383.080 
375. 175 


1,554.110 

1,131.000 

742,200 

862.  812 

975,  745 


1.200 

5.000 

25.367 


13,950 
151.005 
166,497 
255,707 
198,358 


30.000 
504, 500 
•853.  60  i 
576,  U.'i 
449, 260 


80,000 
50,760 


741.000 
857.812 
950,378 


500 
61.741 


421.800 

610, 459 

1, 453, 408 

5. 395,  513 


500 
1.500 


355.  693 
496,145 
398.500 


40,374 


10.000 

27.260 

104, 170 

105. 112 


10,000 
118. 464 
282  860 


2.762 

279.647 

1. 188.H47 


60.500 

08,585 


12.444  I 
40,0OU  : 


321.357 
1,293,642 
2,840.650 
4. 278. 311 
3.9.78.571 
6, 700.  545 


147,792 
841,  013 
717,827 
488.  352 
677.068 
609,809 


3,900 
23,750 
291(000 
298, 638 
303,160 
308,946 


1,000 


350 


60.000 
22,238 
19,455 


250,001)  |i 
53,690  ,; 
48.950  j 


55.696 
48,950 


1,300 


700 


80,000 
34.459 
24,075 


20 
395 

88 
119 


1.480 

14,465 

2.224 

3,552 


30.392 
260,475 
268,  176 
165  065 

95,999 


153,810 
].008,60U 
620,  937 
366.274 
208,992 


32  000 


620,937  ' 

366,274 

176,992 


19,867 


142,500  ! 
165,000 
134.  418 
87,  815 


10.000 


3.000 
88,750 
404,420 
471,  523 
239,890 
178. 245 


20 

2 

10 

12 


1,000 
5:U) 
160 

288 


80,790 
57,338 
49, 361 
10.997 


264, 435 

196,500 

135,366 

10,569 


196,500 

135,  366 

10.569 


5.000 

2.000 

10.000 

7,500 


20 ,  COO 


191,474 
89,998 
63, 745 
17, 150 


30 

12 

135 


1,070 

600 

1,900 


10,000 
25,980 
86,817 
44.435 
18S,607 


30,000 

81,900 

278, 045 

175,000 

572. 400 


278,045 
175,000 
572,400 


18,000 


103. 000 


1.000 


15.000 
38,706 

152,968 
h0.500 

359.230 


67 

68 

,G9 

'70 

172 
tho 


21 

30 

121 

376 


1,000 

344 

3,734 

9.196 


119,  849 

79, 566 

211,646 

508.039 


270.597 

154.790 

491,  033 

1,565,824 


154,790 

404,  033 

1,565,824 


75,600 

32,700 

205.896 

416. 000 


36.000 


158, 507 
147,  323 
299.605 
924.  lib 


b  Incliulea  reports  ft-om  2  cntabliahments  located  (1)  in  Florida  and  (1)  South  Carolina.    These  eMtablisbments  are  not  shown  scpaiately.  in  order  that 
o])eration8  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed. 
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1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
G 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 


37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 


43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


Number  ( 

of 
establifth- 
ments.    ' 


AVERAGE  XTMBEB  OK  EMPLOYES  AND  TOTAL  WAGES. 


Capital. 


Aggregates. 


Arkannas : 
1840  . 
1850  . 
18G0. 
1870. 
1880. 
1890. 

TeuDPHHoe : 
18-.0  . 
1850  . 
1860  . 
1870. 
1880. 
1890  . 


Average      Total  watrea 
number.   I  AOi**>*aKe«. 


Hales 

above  16 

years. 


$12,600 


13 

32,500  ; 

25 

85.550 

6 

27,  435 

26 

25.600  1 

4 

10.900  ' 

1 

6.000  1 

148 

373.  868 

106 

418,664  , 

49 

1.  393. 679 

Florida : 

1840.... 
1850  . . . . 
1860  . . . . 
1870.... 
1880  .... 
1890  (a) . 


31 
90 
31 


45 

17 

10 

428 

402 

098 


500 


$6,870 

13.226 

6.231 


Females 

above  15  i  Children, 
years. 


JfACHIXERT. 


Cards. 


Combing 
machines. 


2,472 

02.780 

67, 06o 

239. 657 


Louisiana: 
1840  . 
1850. 
18(5:J  . 
1870  . 
1880  . 
1890  . 


1 


75.000 
34.000 


"West  Virginia: 

1840 

18.'>J 

18C0 

3870 

1880 

1890 


60 
29 


0,720 
8,900 


40 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 


55 
56 
57 
58 
50 
60 


61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 


Kentucky ; 
1840 
1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 


"Western  states; 

1840 

1851) 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 


Ohio: 

1840  . 
1850. 
1860. 
1870  . 
1880. 
1890. 

Indiana : 

1840. 
1850  . 
1860. 
1870. 
1880  . 
1890  . 

Illinois: 

1840. 
1859  . 
1860. 
1870. 
1880. 
1890. 

Michigan: 
1840. 
18.'i<) . 
18150  . 
1K7()  . 
1880. 
1890. 


74 
55 
30 


40 
25 
37 
125 
98 
42 


196 
205 
280 
906 
505 
287 


130 
130 
122 
225 
123 
69 


37 
33 
79 
175 
81 
46 


16 
16 
25 
109 
53 
23 


4 

15 
16 
54 
39 
33 


236,100 
293. 170 
330.  281 


138, 000 
249,  820 
406, 500 
700.449 
890,  750 
2, 705. 683 


<«1,364 
1.351,490 
1,  727,  241 

14, 897,  772 
8, 877, 427 

13, 254, 918 


537.985 

870, 220 

662.000 

3, 066,  969 

1. 383, 340 

2. 479. 872 


77,  9.W 

171, 545 

464,  341 

3, 821,  913 

2,  273, 705 

2, 969,  356 


26,  205 

154.500 

210, 100 

2, 962. 443 

1,  327.  .553 

1, 649, 918 


34. 120 

94,000 

103.950 

1,011,050 

558, 800 

998. 087 


"Wisconsin 

67 

1840 

68 

185!) 

69 

1860 

70 

1870 

71 

1880 

72 

1800. 

9 
15 
67 
48 
33 


316 
353 
287 


200 
318 
437 
683 
823 
1,994 


1,122 
1.811 
1,873 
10. 172 
7,227 
7,  720 


935 
1,201 

753 
2. 329 
1,432 
1.431 


103 

246 

533 

2. 460 

1.741 

2, 147 


34 

178 

166 

1.730 

1,042 

914 


37 
129 
126 
667 
347 
580 


59,  828 
44, 161 
61.919 


103,  284 
159,  .373 
166.  189 
593,  305 


481,812 
2, 802,  135 
1.697,463 
2,412.634 


185.  268 
574, 164 
279.614 
449,026 

150,  276 
726, 113 
462. 681 
609,868 

31.  225 

2.'> 

100.600 

105 

1.247,389 

802 

1,349,954  , 

847 

2,496,377  ' 

1,087 

45.180 
635.  185 
296,225 
313.  780 


30. 672 
202. 813 

76,  240 
181.803 


207 
226 
171 


200 
256 
350 
454 
353 
890 


1,122 
1,341 
1,4:^5 
6, 212 
3, 816 
3,756 


935 
903 
567 
351 
773 
686 


103 
189 
436 
1,450 
846 
911 


34 
124 

132 

1.040 

527 

482 


79 

96 

105 


30 
31 
11 


132 

72; 

41  1. 


62 

87 

137 

253 

926 


■ll- 


92  I 
217  ; 
178  , 


83 
208 
154 
100 


I 


470 

4.'^8 

2. 809 

2,357 

3.535 


1.151 

1^054 

429 


;J8J 

1.701 

807 

574 


15 


298 
186 
710 
445 
591 


268 
214 
154 


173 
3.34 
182 
104 


2 
5 


57 

97 

711 

587 

1,124 


308 
308 
112 


54 

34 

468 

365 

405 


228 

150 

27 


112 
346 

160  I 
135  ' 


1 

4 


37 

250 

100 

57 


27,036 
230.  706 
214.  993 
360, 739 


37 

; 



78 

51  ... 

1 

77 

49  ... 
208  , 
114  ' 
223 

51 
30 
31 

14 

116 

51 

54 

408 

203 

326 

25 

*  *        •  •  • 
i 

74 

.31  i... 

19 

135 

75 

63 

519 

211  i 
378  i 
555  i 

72 
43 

11  ; 

426 

521 

'  6 

a  See  note  b  on  page  75. 
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BY  GEOGKAPHICAL  DIVISIONS  AND  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  184fr-1890— Continued. 
AND  KNIT  GOODS.) 


MACHINERY— cont'd. 

1 

1 

1 

i 
i 

COHt  of 

ninteriaU  iiited.  | 

i 

r 

PRINCIPAL 

RAW  MATERIALS  -( 

Domestic. 
(Poiiud.s.) 

C^rANTITIES  CON8L*MED. 

1 

Lot  mm. 

1 

■ 

Spintlleii. 

i 

Total.            1 
(Pouuds.)        1 

1 

Wool. 

Foreicii. 
1        (Fouiias.) 

! 

• 

■ 

Hair,  noils,  etc. 
(Pounds.) 

Cotton. 
(Pounds.) 

i 
j 

Shofldv. 
(Pounds.)      ; 

1 

i 

I 

1 

Value 
of  productM. 

$129 

I 

1 

1 

::::::::::t:::::::::;::! 

!"••"•      -•-.• 

1 

2 

1 

3 

4 

i 

f 55. 782 
85,972 
28.030 

I 
1 

115. 330 

189. 000 

67. 500 

I 

■  •...•••.■>•.....» 

115.  330 

189.000 

67.500 

1 
. ...  .  ......J 

78  OCO 

41 
21 

1 

1,360 
7:i5 

'- 

:JO.flO0 
5. 551) 

300 

127.430  ■    5 

; 1 

38.360  ;    6 

••"• " •■• 

14  290  '    7 

1.675  ' 
5.  225 
503, 737 
1                    423.054  1 
760.  0J6 

1                                                                   t 

6,200 

10, 000 

1.030,153 

88:^,  338 

1.448,486 

...   

1 

6  310       8 

.     1 

500 
3.614 
6,860  i 
19, 938 

...../.  ..V.*......' 

1 

8.100       0 

1              80 

i            1(57 

925 

i 

1 

1                    1 
1   ....' 

1.030,153 

883.  3:;H 

1.260.861 

101.  449 

180.416 

1,462,  967 

................ 

2.C02  ! 
Tyb  43.']  i 
197.  090 

1 

696.844     10 

620,724     11 

187, 625 


1.  216. 410 

12 

■ 

13 

' 

•' 

14 
15 
16 
17 

!::;::::;!.:....: 

!                                                         , 

1 

1 

150 

1 

550  , 

! 

550 

500 

1 

1 

:::::::::::;::::::::::;::::::::...-...:  ii::: :::::::::::  :i  :::::: ::::::::: 

, ii  .     ..  . 

18 

i   '   .  .j 

1                                                                         1 

1: 
II 

1                                                        j 
i                            .                            ' 

1                            1 

1                            1 

19 

'                     1 

, 

1 i 1 

20 
21 

t 

3i.::oo  ' 

1                     10.017  1 

69. 150  : 
50. 325 
1 

' !' " 

,                          .    1 

■;.'».  2>'0 

1 itV) 

1 

4,0J0  1 

50,325 

1.500 

Hi).  7115     22 

.. 

2s 
24 

:::::::::::::;:;::::;:::::.:::.- -1 

' 1 

il. - 1 

i   ■  1 

1                . -  ..      1 

1 

|. ........ ......... 

i 

1 

'i 

1 



25 

>                      1 

v. 

"•"• 1 



26 

1 

27 

120 
179 
153 

G..387  i 
8,081  1 
7,164 

307. 051 
245,843  ! 
202.801 

1 

673.  003 
602.399  ; 
600.823 

673,003 
602,399 
595.822 

*                        1 
1 

475.  7a'J 

28 

1 

4.666 

31, 209 

33. 810 
9,632 

1 

\ 

356, 086     29 

5,001 

1 

1. ...... ......... 

328.800 

151.246 
318. 819 

30 

1 

! 

31 

i 

205,287 
510,  902 
831, 628 
8.V2, 405 

1.631,860 

673,900 
1.452,500 
1,639  367 
1. 688. 663 
2, 828. 377 

1 



[                                                                                                \ 

32 

1            322 

1            513 

1.661 

3, 090 
10.509 
14.110 
40.346 

1 



t.    ............... 

170.700 

275. 251) 

667.444 

2. 892. 500 

1 

iii.isi 

785,940 

845,226  <  :t3 

1,639,367 
1,688,663 
2,771,340 

'. 

1. 312,  458 
1,261,988 
2.721.968 

1 

778.  448 

1. 770, 635 

2, 268. 306 

16.607,^5 

10.7-22,024 

11,673,341 

34 

35 

57,  kii 

36 

37 

909,808 

1,226.844 

10,006,478 

7,087,326 

7. 125. 149  ; 

2.  858, 990 

3.2-16,751 

20,631,163 

17, 702.  458  1 

22, 859. 293 

:w 

382 
3.984 
2.786 
3,133 

18, 981) 
226,638 
156, 012 
176, 869 



1 

39 

157,  825 

195, 000 

1,  743, 013 

1 

20, 473, 388 

.      17, 507, 458 

21,116,280 

j 

903.  027 
1, 508,  482 
2, 956, 355 

5.  225  1 
660,989  1 

943,658  ' 

1 

40 

i                  80, 500 
'                 10, 762 

41 
42 

j 

■J 

1 

; il 

i 

1 

685,757 

43 

1 

!                   578. 423 

482.  994 

2,119.869 

1.153,929 

1                1. 398, 892 

1.657,726  ' 
1, 190, 751 
3,972.234 
2. 695, 424 
3. 500, 244 

i 





1,111.027  '  44 

96 

1.  a52 

638 

712 

5,827 
52.  789 
35. 2'JO 
32, 263 

; 
_ . .    1 

1 - 

. 

843,516     45 

62,200 
165, 000 
474. 764 

3,910,034 
2.530,424 
3,025,480 

; 

175.  464 
310  824 
357, 152 

1 

'               134.063 
199, 680 

3,467.699     46 

86,666 

3.910 

1. 779, 439 
2, 283,  002 

58.867 

47 
48 

49 

....................... 

120. 486 

352, 362 

2.684,315 

1, 82:i:  :{«o 

1,880.515  : 

i 

1                   413.350 

940.000 

5. 029.  618 

4,360,456 

6,324,884 

1 

:::!;:;:::::::::!::;':::: \ 

205. 802     50 

177 
1,180 

814 
1.006 

8,266 
57. 083 
36.886 
46,690 

! 1 

649, 771     51 

80, 157 

10.000 

632,833 

4.949,461 
4.350.456 
5. 692. 051 

513,  595 

831.770 

1.961,374 

4.329,711     52 

345,  656 
154,303 

2,729.347  >  53 

j                       600 

1 

1 

3,036,682 
0. 540 

54 
55 

lis,  367 
112,697  ' 
l,70l,32:t  ' 
1,332,798 
789.310  i 

1 

1 

1 

•   •  •     ...         ' 

39H.964 

327.800 

3.  560. 829 

3, 003.  740 

2,  566, 621 

t 

206, 572     56 

20 
633 
374 
323 

1.000 
36,888 
20.992 
18, 745 

193, 388 
2. 849.  249 
1. 806.  460 

1,299.506 

• 

9,734 

90, 242 

139.  246 

57 

3, 560,  820 
3. 003. 740 
2,507,621 

151,650 

ii4.5;n 

319, 179 

83.167' 

67,  2.'>3 

58 

59 

59,000 

60 

1 

1 

61 

43.402  ! 

69.010  , 
659,700 
356.614 
603,374 

'  i62.'2.56' 
163. 100 

1,391,889 
869,025 

2, 033. 321 

1                              1 

62 

20 
232 
167 

158 

1.000 
15,650 
10,688 
13, 559 

.   ..•....•■..••.'...■....*.......' 

63 

1,391.889 

8(9. 025 

1. 625, 295 

3,550 
6.310 
2,440 

1,204,868     04 

...   ..    .     ........ 

37. 163 
269.148 

'  481,, M7     65 

408.026 

988.652 
1 

66 

67 

32,630 

85,743 

088. 19:) 

892, 793 

1,117,013 

134.200 

2&5.000 

1,612.637 

2,066.188 

8, 126, 572 

87.992 

172, 720 

'          1.258.417 

1,480.060 

1.844,9C4 

68 

20 
226 
220 
258 

1.000 
16, 445 
16,  A89 
24,  802 

; 

60 

! i5,'468 

1, 627, 169 
2, 066. 188 
2,961,482 

500 

50.955 

111,323 



70 

500 
6.262 

35,235 
196,27^ 

71 

164,090 

72 

78 


MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


Table  1  •-^COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  WOOL  MANUFACTURE  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATER 

(EXCLUDING  HOSIEBT 


4 
5 
6 


7 

8 

9 

10 

U 

12 


13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
86 


87 


88 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 


44 

45 
4A 
47 
48 
49 


5U 
51 
52 
5:i 
54 
55 


56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 


STATES  AND  TERBITOBIE8. 


Iowa: 

1840 
1850 
186U 
1870 
1880 
1890 

MiMonri : 
1840 
1850 
1800 
1870 
1880 
1890 


Number 

of 

establish- 

mente. 


Kansas : 

1840... 
1850  . . . 
1860... 
1870... 
1880... 
1890  (a) 


Capital. 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OK  EMPI.OYf.S  AND  TOTAL  WAGES. 


Aggregates. 


Average 
number. 


1 

$10. 000 

12 

82.500 

85 

1,440,484 

34 

553,500 

14 

694,600 

9 

5,100 

1 

20,O1H) 

11 

103,  T.W 

56 

716.  524 

98 

726. 150 

35 

720. 616 

7 

120 

1,088 

499 

378 


13 

23 

70 

718 

689 

510 


Total  wages. 


123,652 
269,432 
117.792 
133,240 


19,728  I 
137, 408 
109, 877 
122,410 


Males 

above  16 

years. 


9 

5 


96,000 
131,925 


Minnesota: 
1840.. 
1850.. 
I860.. 
1870 . , 
1880.. 
1890.. 


10 
13 
21 


246.600 
190,500 
563,771 


Utah: 


1840 
1850 
1860 
1870 
•1880 
1890 


15 

11 

9 


New  Mexico : 
1840.... 
1850.... 
I860.... 
lf»70  . . . . 
1880  . . . . 
1890  . . . . 


All  other  western  staten :  (a) 
1890 


Pacific  Slates ; 

1840 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 


California : 
1840. 
1850. 
1860. 
1870. 
1880. 
1890. 


2 

14 
20 
14 


223,400 
382.000 
579,209 


65>0Ci0 


103,112 


170.000 
2, 174. 200 
2, 283, 800 
3, 969. 065 


91 
124 


30, 682 
25,825 


146 
229 
341 


45,592 

46,108 

120,967 


7 

96 
685 
307 
186 


13 
15 

5:i 

548 
412 
261 


MACHINERY. 


Females 
above  15   Children, 
years,    i 


24 
293 
132 
176 


110 
00 
16 


10 

17 

85 

144 

190 


85 

133 

59 


56 
66 


106 
277 
274 


20 


58 


90 

8.38 

1.080 

1,666 


Oregon : 
'  1840 
1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 


Washington : 
1840..., 
1850.... 
1860  . . . . 
1870  ... 
1880.... 
1890  ... 


1 
5 
0 
8 


1 

9 

10 

6 


100,000 
1, 785, 000 
1, 676, 500 
2. 618.  480 


70,000 

389, 200 

566,800 

1.  350, 585 


60 

650 

835 

1.264 


30 
179 
216 
402 


40,000 


29 


48,040 

68,108 

104,156 


77 
106 
193 


58 
150 
165 


2,000 


16,645 


49,800 
342.  413 
424. 406 
462.971 


33,600 
230,  200 
3.34, 318 
287,058 


16.200 
112,  213 

86,088 
175,  313 


24 
40 


60 

73 

147 


39 
79 
95 


20 


25 


20 


07 

713 

892 

1,167 


23 

39 

149 

452 


40 

20 

584 

31 

708 

108 

922 

318 

27 
129 
166 
245 


3 

8 

33 

134 


4,000 


18 


8 


Cards. 


11 
18 


9 

5U 
1 


9 
48 
14 


86 
39 
47 


44 

19 
24 


42  i 
17  ' 
23 


13 

199 

56 

36 


Combing 
machines. 


15 
258 
126 

52 


24 
9 


19 
21 
37 


19    . 
21  |. 

31   !. 


5  ; 


10 
67 
83 
01 


6 
46  , 

60 
70 


4  i. 
21    . 
21  i 
21 


aIncludeH  Htatfs  having  less  than  3  establishments,  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individtinl  establishments  may  nut  be  disclosed, 
distributed  as  follows:  Idaho,  1 ;  KAOsas,  1 ;  South  Dakota,  2. 


These  establish mentM  am 


TEXTILES— WOOL. 
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BT  OEOORAPHICAL  DIVISIONS  AND  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES :  1810-1890— Con tiuae<l. 
AKD  KVIT  GOODS.) 


1 

M  ACH  ixsRY— con  t*d. 

_                                               1 

i 
1 

eont  of 
materials  used.    , 

I 

1 

1 

PRINCIPAL  RAW  MATERIALft— i^UAMTITIES  CONSUMBD. 

j 
i 

1 

1         Value 

;  of  products. 

1 

Loom8. 

1 

Spindles. 

1 

Wool. 

Foreign.         i 
(Pounds.) 

Domestic. 
(Founds.) 

Hair,  noils,  etc. 
(Founds.) 

Cotton. 
(Poands.) 

1 
( 

Shoddy. 
(Foands.) 

Total. 

(Pounds.) 

i 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

.......••■•a«»....l 

$800 

13,  OOU 

127.640 

1,647,606 

670,004 

1 

$3,500 

67,203 

008,073 

435, 747 

'     505,503 

14,500 

168,700 

2, 273.  428 

1,407,510 

1,880,532 

1 

2 

20 
374 
166 
158 

1,000 
31,462 
11.025 
10,828  ; 

1 

3 

2.273.428 
1,407.510 
1.880,232 

...................I 

23,148 
18,507 
10, 610 

1,225 

865 

46.000 

4 

6 

300 

005, 218  1    ft 

18,750 

6«,0W) 

143, 025 

7 

16.000 

66,  745 

840. 313 

681.711 

811,881 

80,606 

191, 400 

1, 079. 671 

1.811,635 

1,052,220 

1 

8 

20 
183 
193 
261 

806 
10. 371 
12. 622 
12.084  , 

1 



.,..,,., 1 

0 

1, 070. 671 
1,811,635 
1.048,229 

25,500 
115,227 
155,305  , 

1,256.213     10 

4.000 
7,000 

i 

930, 061      11 

4,000 

648.457 

12 

ia 

1 

1 

14 

i 

■ 

1 

16 

20 
41 

1,61G 
2.636 

86,105 

107,251 

1                             • 

200.000 

364,000 

200,000 
364,000 
. . 

|.. ...... •*••.... 

1,300 
23.200 

i 

153,150 
211, 626 

1ft 

1,, 

*  **2.666 

17 

la 

; 

1 

! 

1                                                  . 
•••••.••.....•        •    1     --     --     

1 ' 

i 

i» 

1 

•"••••••■•••"••"'. 

20 

I 

1 

................ 

.................. 

21 

30 

50 

125 

2.664 

3.852  I 
7,510  ! 

i 

1 

108,  540 

155.867 

1                   300. 378 

1 
1 

254.857 

557.580 

1. 358. 290 

i 

1 

264.857 

537,580 

i.  368. 200 



^•■••••••. •••.•••!------    -- 

210, 862 
253,378 
6a9,905 

t 

22 

20.000 

: 

6,366 

18,000 
4,000 

2a 

. 

24 

26 

i                                i 

::::::::::::::::::::":::::::::::::  1 

26 

• 

' 

1 

27 

31 

114 

00 

1,430 
5.422 
7,060 

i                    08, 272 
147.226 
163,864 

1 

276,000 
666,000 
800,500 

1 

' 

276.000 
566.000 
800,500 

8,320 
31,607 
38,632 

................| 

109,600 
270.424 

888.584 

2S 



1,000 

29 

30 

31 



i 

32 

i 

.........  ...  .  1.........  ..... 

33 

5 

240 

1 

12, 775 

60,000 

50.000  , 

1           ...  ...... 

1 

4.  coo 

21,000 

34 

! 

36 

1 

1 

.«*.......«. 

3ft 

33 

1.528 

45,419 

217, 100 

• 

217. 100 

1 

250 

* 

101, 031 

87 
38 

1 



45 

780 

8.200 
23,388 
24.650 

77.000 

835.736 
1. 277. 025 
1, 116. 418 

550,000 
2.871,400 
4.720,100 
6.065,619 

235,  (106  !  4^ 
1,608,611     41 
2. 253.  888     49 
1.030.065     40 

275 

208 
387 

2,871.400 
4, 7()0, 100 
4. 020. 610 

25,666 

i66,'666' 

234,026 
213,864 

i,866 

05.150 
58.111 

20,000 

145,000 

44 

* _*.-•-■ 

1 

r 

1..... 

|;;  ;;;;;;;;■;;;■ 

4& 

30 

500 

3.880 

18, 710 

1(^508 

1 

50,000 
608,141 
007.530 
788,916 

400.  UOO 
1. 928  000 
3,574,850 
3, 600, 471 

1 

1.... 

150,000 

!      1, 102. 754 

1.634.858 
1, 325.  033 

1 

4ft 

185 
230 
202 

1, 028. 000 
3, 554. 850 
3. 554, 471 

• 

1 

100.000 
228.026 
107. 318 

l.M)0 
04,150 
53,111 

47 

20,000 
145,000 

25.000 

48 
40 

1 

1 

50 

i::;;:;::*:i    " 

! 

51 

15 

1               280 
4,320 
4.248 
6,052 

27,000 
227.505 
227,486 
327,502 

150,000 

043.400 

085,250 

1. 366, 148 



85,000 

R9. 

00 
56 

043.400 
085. 250 

!              505, 857     53 

6.000 
106,546 

1.000 
5,000 

<              649, 030     54 

1                           *rw 

05 

1, 366. 148 

I.... .«••.. ...... 

614, 932     55 

1 

1 

.................. 

|.... .«••.. ...... 

1 
1 

5ft 

57 
58 
50 
60 
61 

.       __ 

j0^ 

1 

; 

] 

12 

400 

52,000 

160, 666 

- 

160,000 

70,000 

■ 

1 

1 

1 

I 

' 1 
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Table  a.— COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  HOSIERY  AXD  KNIT  GOODS  MANUFACTI:RE  FOR  THE 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIES 

Num- 
ber of 
I'Stab- 
lisb- 
ments. 

1  ■ 
i 

1 

1 
1 

Capital. 

1 

AVERAOK  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYFS  AXD 

WAGES. 

TOTAL 

I 

MACHINERY. 

-ig{?regat«8. 

Males 
al)ove 

16 
years. 

Fe- 
males 
above 

15 
years. 

Chil- 
dren. 

1 
1 

1 

1  Comb- 
Cards.  !  ing  ma- 
'  chines. 

1 

Kni^ 
tiiigraa 
chines. 

Sewing 

ma- 
chines. 

Loora.H. 

I 

t 

1 
Aver- 
age 
num- 
ber. 

1 
1 

Total 
wages. 

1 
Spindles. 

1 

1 

Unlt€dSUteB: 

1840  la) 

1 
1 

1 

i 

1 
1                      ij 

1 

i 

1 
1 

1 
1 

!         1 

2 

1850  lb) i 

85  1 
197 
248 
359  1 
796 
1 

$544.  735  1 
4,035.510  , 
10,931.260  1 
15,579.591 
c50.  007, 738 

2, 325 

9,103 

14,788 

28,885 

01, 209 

$360, 3a6  ,          835  , 
1,661,972        2,780 
4,429,085        4,252  i 
6.  701,  475        7. 517  , 

18.  26;'.,  272      10, 366  ! 

1 

1.490 
6  323  1 

' 

3 

4 

1860 

1870 

1 

1 

I 

7.991  i 
17.707  ' 
40.927 

2.545  1 
3.661   1 

3,916 

1 

519  1 

5,0g5  1 
12,659 
36.  327 

1,608 
4.569 

438 

1.964 

140 

148.l>-5  ! 

5 
•6 

1880 

1890 j 

New  England  states :             ' 
18  jO 1 

592 

i,i8:t  i 

3 
16 

1 

143.021  ! 
389.3.53 

7 

1 
1 

1 

1 



1 
1 

1 . 

I 

g 

1850 

1 

1 , 1               ,--------,              ,- --, 

0 

1860 1 

1870 

1880 

1890 

47 
84 

lorj 

168 

1,534,700 

4,021,660 

5, 156,  306 

14,  538, 511 

2,165 

5,280 

7,818 

13,503 

487.440 
1,808,335 
1,918  715 
4,344.884  i 

815 
1,678 
2. 130 
3.828  1 

1,350 
3,0,59  i 
4,069 
9.208 

, : 1 

n 

12 

543 
719 

467 

236  1 2,406 

207  1 2,626 

329              9       8.638 

700 
816 


214 
1,  OS;-) 

82,  (i56 

46, 047 

147.  825 

Maine: 

1840 , 

•13 

1'                 1 
i                                ■                i 

1                ' 

" 1 

14 

1850           1 

::::::::::::(:::::::::::::::::::::::: 

.1 ' 1 : 

15 

i860 ' 

1 

i 1 ' 1 ( , 

16 

1870 -  - 

1. 1... 

1                                    •                  I                  ,                      ! 

17 

1880 

1830 

New  Hampsbire: 

1840      

1 
4 

500 
28,095 

21 
260 

_ 

801 
30,165 

ll 
0  i 

20 
254 

. 1 i 

18 

I 

1 



... 



19 

■ 

1 
_  -  1   _    1 

120 

1850 ! 

::::::::::::i::::::: '  :::::::::::i:::::  :: 

1 

m 

1800      

12 
28 
24 
37 

133.000  1 

855.400  , 

1,224,000  ' 

2.706,065  1 

1 

488             76, 188  i          138 
1.081           405,003  1         341 
1,75:{  1         .WO.  117  \        540 
3.178           989.130    1     1.<J6'2 

350 

024 
1,0C8  1 
2.040 

1 

::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::'::::.::::::. ::::-:i 

"22 

1870 

113 

115 

70 

1 

(k>    '        9.)2  1 

112    --        .3.  OTJ 

102 
118 

20 
147 

17,  175  1 

2'A 

1880 

17..'mO 

24 

181)0 

36.  526 

25 

Vermont : 

1840 

k 

1 
1 

1                1 
' 1 

1                1 

1 

1 
t 

26 

1850 

1 1 

i 1 " 

' , I 

27 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 

MassachiisettA: 

1840 

2 

7 

6 

10 

21,  500 
303,000 
492,000 
754.882 

93 
331 
383 
718 

1 

15.792  1 
90.179 
101,037 
269,  844  1 

30 

89 
138 
275 

03 

216  i 
227  , 
438 

1 

1 

1 

;                        1                       !                             ' 

28 
29 
30 

26 

18 
5 

1 

23 
22 
37 

49 

00 

53 
04 

26,  300 
3.805 
9,584 

31 

32 

1830    ; 

I 

1 i 

1 

........1 .'........1 

■83 

186.)         .                

15 
32 
57 
74 

• 

.    ...... 

15.5,  200 
1, 570, 500 
1. 467,  375 
4,497.940  ; 

1 

1 

388 
2, 415 
3. 41 J 
4,075 

1 

94,092  1 
848,  864 
608,  067 
1,495,260  ! 

160 

844 

786 

1. 127 

222 
1,404 
2.  413 
3.418 

1 

1                        1 

i 

34 

1870 

167  1 
212 

13:) 

1 

79 
38 
52 

..! !   i.iio 

813 

3,344 

312 
257 

180 

545 

5 

19.331  ! 

35 
36 

^7 

1880 

1890 

Khode  Island : 

1840 

0. 02K  ; 

40, 822 

-38 

1850 

1 ! 

1 

30 

180J                                     .       .       .   ,     

1                  1 

:::::::::::  1'      i 

1 

f 

40 

1870 

3 

1 

16 

"  "i33,666* 
0.000 

1, 728. 618 

120             33. 200 
39    •          8.400 

37 

0 

365 

64  1 
24  ! 
1,024 

19 

9 

149  1 

0 

33 

7 

5 
4 

1,800 

41 

1880 r 

32 
755 

42- 

1890 

1,538 

i 

1 

487,350 

i4 

•> 

15.825 

'43 

Connect  icut : 

1840 

1 
1 

44 

1850 

1 

ll 

"•-\           !    ; 

45 

I860    

18 
14 
14 
27 

1,  225. 000 
1. 159,  700 
1,966,431 
4,822,911 

1,196 
1.333 
2,211 
3,134 

300,768  1          481 
431,089    1         364 

715 

751 

1,187 

2.034 

1 

j 

4() 

1870 

218 
365  1 
107 

70, 

79  1 

4:!6 

720 

293 
340 

9 
3S9 

• 

18.050 
1.5.674 
45,068 

47 

1880 

664, 293 
1, 073, 135 

!        6.i9 
i        993 

1 

! 

48 

1890 

114  '            7  1     1, 195 

1                1 

49 

Middle  states : 

1840 

5i) 

ia50 

:::::::::::::::::::;::::::: 

1 1 1 

51 

I860 

134 
141 
190 
460 

2. 476,  210 

0.  873, 300 

9, 883, 486 

30, 231,  762 

6.888 
9, 365 

18.  201 
1  37,823 

1. 160, 624 
2.  596.  360 
4, 451, 850 

1     1,928 

1    2.524 

5. 046 

4,960 

4.843 

10, 645 

24, 138 

W...... ......  .|!!'    !  j..-.-'    1 "' 

53 

1870 

i,998 
2. 510 
2,  777 

282    3.091 

378  i            3       8.423 
779  '            7     20.838 

906 
3,081 

213 
8,33 
121 

65,717 

53 

1880 

95,  316 

54 

1890 

11,574,128    !  10.908 

1 

213.023 

1 

New  York: 

1840 

l>5 

1 
] 



1 

I 

56 

1850 

............ 

1                        : 

r.!.'.!!.'. 

..-..-.-|.  ....... 

1 

i 

57 

1860 

22 

60 

75 

201 

1     1, 102,  500 

i     3,318,700 

5,  :m,  876 

10,  608, 331 

2,701 

3,741 

7,858 

20,299 

1 . 

392, 924 
1, 122,  890 
2, 036, 076 
6, 437, 308 

i        597 
1,061 
2,389 

1    6,862 

i 

1 

2,104 

1,899 

4,470 

12,612 

1........ 

1 

1 

5R 

1870 

781 
999 
825 

2:0 

320  i     ... 

746 
1  rn  1 

020 
1,953 

20 

103 

78 

49.441  1 

50 

1880 

71.(X)8  ' 

60 

1890 

701  1            4  !     51434 

1        ' 

186, 057 

-61 

New  Jersey : 

1840 

t 

62 

1850 

::::::::::::;:::::::: 

1 

1 

' i ' 

K\ 

1860 

i 

4 

8 

15 

477,200 

575.  500 

804,  570 

1, 352, 143 

1,491 

1        722 

i     1.070 

1. 277 

1 
1 

225.060 
193. 200 
239,  761 
342,600 

1        329 
130 

:        320 
399 

1 

1 

1,162 
271 
604 
761 

)•*•"•"  *" 

1           1 

64 

1870 

315 
146 
117 

13 
23 
33 

■' ■:;::l \\ 

138 
75 

j         147 

1 

6.480 
0.048 
0,548 

65 

1880 

343 

66 

1890 

'«7 

Pennsylvania: 

1840 

1 

. 

•68 

1 1 

........|...... ......... .......... 

<» 

1860 

1870 

103 

76 

106 

236 

895,  460  ! 
2,979,000 
3. 743, 79a 
9, 121. 632 

'    2,692 
1    4,809 
,    9,272 
'  15.941 

541.  116 
1,  280,  270 
2, 175, 913 
4, 732, 754 

'        998 

1     1,325 

2.337 

1    3,608 

1,694 

2,672 

5,  570 

10.563 

' ' ! r ' '    ! * 

70 

902 
1,  365 
1,770 

39    

35  1            3 
45               3 

1     2,332 
!     6,769 
1  14.492 

148 
1,653 


1          46 

1         730 
43 

9,796 
18.260 
17,418 

71 
72 

1880 

1890.. 

a  Not  separatel}'  reported. 

b  At  the  census  of  1850  totals  for  the  different  states  were  not  published,  totals  for  the  United  States  only  being  given. 
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UNITED  STATES,  BY  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS  AND  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1840-1890. 


COHt  of 

nuiteriiils  uAed. 


PRINCIPAL  KAW   MATERIALS— QUANTITIKS  CONSUMED. 


w»K>r. 


Total. 
(PouikIm.) 


Foreign. 
(Ponnas.) 


Domestic. 
fPoniids.) 


MoriDo  yarn. 
(Poanilg.) 


Woolen  yam. 
(Pouiiils.) 


Worsted 

yarn. 
(Pounda.) 


Cotton,  cottooi  jj  ,         ,, 
warp,  and    ,  "a»^^no"*».         Shoddy. 

yam. 
(Pounds.) 


etc. 
(Pounda.) 


(Pounds.) 


Value 
of  prodncta. 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 

e 


7 

8 

0 

10 

u 

12 


13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


31 
32 
38 
34 
35 
36 


37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 


43 
44 

45 
46 
47 
48 


49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 


56 

56 
57 
58 
59 
60 


61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 


67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 


$415,113 

3,202,317 

9, 835. 823 

15. 210. 051 

35.861,585 


2, 927.  626 

5, 596. 955 

8,  504.  895 

21, 6:19, 393 


292,300 

448.758 

2,  TU.  304 


5.304,655  . 

8.146.137  ; 

18.  905,  U80  . 


07.561 


2. 229,  777 
3. 753,  .'>66 
6, 386, 37U 


75' ,  255 
4, 146, 035 


3. 892, 342 
13,652.225 
28.  485, 238 
64.  681.  466 


GG.929 
424,496 


189,857 
1.523,263 
4. 735, 144 


$1,028,102 
7.280,606 
18,411.564 
29,167,227 
67. 241, 013 


1,092,358 
3, 282, 123 
4, 034, 873 
8, 661, 685 


1, 457, 260 
2,483,733 
4,348.024 
8,398.436 


141.500 

209,440 

1.035.183 


2,342.233 
4. 138,  584 
7.  363. 253 


315.  419 
674,986 
869. 432 


106,201 
1.020,615 


1,693,001 

4, 033, 943 

3,977,864 

12. 214, 5u9 


20.779 
128.  525 


10,000 

366.843 

1,  u81.  508 


2, 374. 242 

6.910.797 

7,912,916 

10.034.801 


1.800 
33,839 


2,000 
29.075 


12,320 


6.000 


3.000 
76.603 


338,075 

881.646 

1.249,600 

1, 777. 595 


362,120 

880,750 

1, 756, 332 

3. 456. 174 


40,500 

76,000 

243,850 


840.250 
1. 680,  .332 
3.212,324 


96,500 
96,658 


2.500 
106, 478 


308.280 

946,235 

1, 102. 284 

841,739 


5.000 
4.200 


186,900 
960,996 


573.794 
1.757,445 
2, 362. 779 
8.481,922 


61,840 
191, 219 
359,938 
649,004 


130,000 
146.289 
401,333 
576, 669 


66,000 


146.280 
401,333 
510.669 


1,200 
2.000 


500 


50,000 
384.789 
406, 53P 
666.448 


2.525 
16.882 


102, 8U0 

551,129 

595. 270 

1. 105. 958 


132,075 
1, 515. 326 
1. 394, 748 
2,552,705 


196,000 

904.900 

1.08&6H4 

1,812,076 


25,000 

7.266 

52,069 


879,900 
1.081,418 
1.759,087 


249.350 
502.511 
456.440 


88.619 
278.853 


148,000 
1, 840, 994 

857,700 
4.466,465 


8,000 
44.500 


314, 120 
3,213,481 
2.483.606 
5, 082. 087 


08,541 

14,838 

1  618.621 


113,000 


113,000 


786,311 


140,000 


648, 311 


22,750 
108, 150 


30,000 


445,633 


3,337.264 


12,218 


137,000 

36,000 

2,516,664 


560.368 

625. 391 

1.013,949 

2. 029, 921 


769, 140 

438,794 

1, 101, 675 

1, 765. 206 


76,000 
126. 174 
532,344 


362.794 

975,501 

1,232,862 


66,063 

50,025 

177, 100 


14,582 
177.331 


1. 186, 721 

822,925 

1.611,341 

2,896,593 


21, 779 
124.325 


10,  tiOO 

169,418 

47,000 


1, 383. 528 
1,251.742 
2, 432. 271 
8,771,567 


2.082,344 

6, 505, 973 

10.254.739 

23.069.630 


1.462,866 

3, 112.  622 

4,006,871 

10,083,581 


150.800 

239, 318 

1,081,363 


2,  U61.  822 

3,  767, 553 
9, 002,  218 


67. 561 


1.871,183 
2.327,394 
3,188,204 


614, 404 
2,741.794 


2,19.5,341  , 
9.601.982 
24.305,874 
47.428,283 


40,150 
241,049 


179.857 
1, 146, 420 
3, 174, 904 


11,405,380 
19, 696, 588 
42, 993, 045 


870,479 

3,391.840 

5. 072. 058 

13.609,169 


689,066 
2, 108, 822 
2,548.969 
9,024,602 


150.800 
186, 326 
882,065 


2,018,022 
1 362, 643 
8,142,627 


50,500 

538,467 

1, 034, 837 


46.159 
695,260 


1,348,941  ' 
7, 119, 839 
16,164.505 
27,962,069 


40.000 
215, 195 


179,857 
1,062,011 
3.060,939 


1.944,090 

5,528.742 

9,899,540 

24,776,582 


279.952 
188.030 
258,043 
582,783 


419,800 
230,000 
175, 184 
404.847 


5.400 
188,839 


230.000 
169,784 
210, 008 


1.000 
106,300 
113,600 


3.100 
36.629 


766,400 
216.  700 
487.026 
842,202 


150 
10,673 


15,553 
18,623 


783,456 

568,900 

861, 181 

1,091,403 


928,915 
2,925,323 
4,924,138 
8, 720. 368 


354,000 

713.800 

1, 282, 718 

654,042 


47,592 
10,459 


713,800 

1, 235, 126 

643,583 


67,561 


1,819,183 
1, 682, 127 
1,985,017 


565.145 
1,995,905 


80,000 
2, 264.  943 
7.654,343 
18, 488. 312 


68.856 
|86,  :i42 


15, 181 
«  Value  of  hired  property  i»  not  inolmded  iu  the  capital  reported  in  1890,  bfecauae  it  was  not  included  in  the  reports  of  previous  census  years. 

i5079 6 


2,114,315 
5, 306, 738 
8, 935, 147 
16.944,237 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


Table  !l.— COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  HOSIERY  AND  KNIT  GOODS  MANUFACTURE  FOR  THE 


BTATE.S  AND  TBKRITORIB8. 


MRr^-lancl:  (a) 


2 

fi 
4 
5 
6 


I 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 


13 
U 
15 
16 
17 
16 


19 
20 
L'l 
'12 

h 

24 


25 
20 
27 
28 
2d 
30 


31 
32 
33 
:J4 
35 
36 


37 
•S8 
39 
40 
41 
42 


43 
44 
45 
4G 
47 
48 


49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 


55 
56 
57 
58 
69 
60 


CI 
62 
63 
64 
65 
06 


67 


1840 
1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 


Weatern  Ataten 

1840 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 


Ohio: 

1840. 
1850. 
1860. 
1870. 
1880. 
1890. 

iDtliaiia: 

1840. 
1850. 
1860. 
1870  . 
18^. 
18j0. 

Illinois : 

1840. 
1850. 
1860. 
1870  . 
1880. 
1890. 

Michigan : 
1810 . 
1850. 
1860. 

1870. 
1880. 
1890. 


Wioconnin : 


1840 
1&50 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1800 

Iowa : 

1840 
1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1800 

Mi.S80uri : 
1840 
1850 
1800 
1870 
1880 
1890 


Miiine8ota : 
1840  . . 
18r»0  . . 
I860.. 
1870.. 
1880.. 
1890  . . 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
I  ments. 


AVERAOK    NUMBER  OF   EMPIX)YEK  ANII  TOTAL 

WA0B8. 


MACHINERY. 


Capital. 


Aggregatee. 


Aver- 
age 
number. 


Total 
wages. 


Males 
above 

16 
years. 


Fe- 
males 
above 

15 
years. 


ChW    I  Comb- 

V""*    I  Cards,    ing  raa- 
^"'"-  chines. 


Knit-  ,  Sewiugl 
tin^nia-      ma-    !  Looms, 
chines,  chines. 


Spindlesw 


2 

1 
1 

H 


$1,050 
100 
250 

149. 656 


4 

3 

1 

306 


I 


$1, 524 


4 
2 


100 
61.400 


:» 


1 
1 

202 


65 


2 

2i8 


Utah 


1840 
1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 


13 

23 

65 

146 


21,  900 

36,300 

534,799 

5. 190, 366 


46 

143 

2, 862 

8,369 


12,  228 

24,390 

330, 210 

2, 031,  200 


33 

50 

339 

1,389 


13 

89 

2,093 

6,687 


4 

430    ' 

293    I 


60 


68 
1,609  I 

0,05«  I. 


72 


11 

5 

23 

44 


10.900 

9.400 

187,000 

1,071.007 


36 

22 

745 

1.898 


9,264 
5.  25t) 

466. 630 


23 

10 

53 

168 


13 

0 

.'574 

1,655 


118 
75 


8  I I     1,574 


368 


5 
5 
0 


4,050 

45.000 

716,989 


26 
284 
962 


540 

24.  700 

207. 519 


7 
26 

307 


18 
201 
594 


|. 


61 


18 


I 


9 

18:{ 
irro 


5 


3 
14 
35 


1. 800 

ia'>,80o 

1,254.576 


27  I 
707  i 
1.87H 


1.800 
92,385 
545.109    I 


4 
160 
349 


21 

471 

1,483 


2 
76 
46 


1 

3 

14 


19 

433 

1,525 


Jr 


11 

10 


147, 389 
560. 917 


952  ; 

848  ' 


92,324 

208,344 


80 
163 


700 
084 


176    I 
1 


4 
14 


521 

678 


9 


4 
23 


10, 010 
1.214,727 


28 
2,296 


3,364 
449, 724 


6  1  20  I 

335       1,850  : 


2 
105 


...' '  19 

6  1 1,138 


2 

3 
3 


5.  200 
2,  200 
8. 050 


U 
6 

0 


1,200 

460 

2,  550 


3 
3 
3 


3 
3 
6 


4 

t 


11.000 
15,700 
29.  400 
33,247 


1 
1 
3 


150 

8.  OOO 

247,  498 


10  1 

2,964 

01 

15,600 

118 

19,300 

125 

:U.  477 

10 

19 

3 

7 


t 
14 


41 

114 
118 


33 

08    . 
145  i. 


1 

12 

129 


2.819 
46. 356 


1 

8 

27 


4 
102 


10 
152 


All  other  western  states :  (6) 
1890 


33, 370 


49,085 


70 


154 


17,020  1 1 


53,471 


25 


60 


129 


5 


73 


87 


a  Marviainl  i;*  cla-Hsod  in  this  table  as  h  middle  static  fi>r  purposes  of  compai'isou. 


11 

42 

5 


10 
30 


11 


12 

1,600 

22,152 


60 
2.456 


•f 


7.392  : 


12 

680  \ 
5,  824 


'J20  ' 


3,68D 


2,K0C)  : 
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UNITED  STATES,  BY  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS  AND  STATES  AND  TEKHITORIES:  1840-1890— Continued. 


1 

1 

PRINCIPAL  BAW  1IATBRIAL»— QUAMTITIBS  CONSUMED. 

1 

- 

Value 
of  products. 

COAt  of 

nuit«rial8  utied. 

Wool. 

; 

Worsted 

yam. 
(Pounds.) 

Cotton,  cotton 
warp,  and 

yarn. 
(Pounds.) 

Hair,  noils, 

etc. 
(Pounds.) 

Shoddv.      1 
(PotiiidB.) 

1 

: 

Total. 
(Pounds.) 

1 

Foreign . 
(Pounds.) 

.^         ^.       ,1    (PouDcIs.)         (Poan^s.) 
DomeMUc. 

(Pounds.)    I 

' i....r ' 

J 
1 

• 

1 

1 
2 

'                                                                                                   ' 

........... 



:S2. 908 

! : 

...t 

•  •  ■  •  J 
^  ^                   1 

i6  123 

780 

1 

500 

500 

r>l,  750 

500 

1  000      4 

500 

.__.  .._..•...•••.. ..._.««.«._._.  ••••«•.••...•• 

720  ■    5 

87, 315 

1 

14.000 



115,700 

.... 

.. 

180. 823      A- 

( 

i"*****""*'**'"  

T 

• 

■,                                               ! I                        1 '■ 

1 

8- 

' 21,715 

6,500  1 
6i)0 
240.000 
3. 100.  876 

1 

.  4,000 

16,300 

201,500 

2,668,199 

. 

1 

46.680 

96,387 

1. 655. 123 

9 

I                47, 727 

61.0  : 
240,  Oilu 
2, 483. 118 

43, 175 

749, 786 

2. 328. 534 

*"" ......| 

10* 

919, 639 

29,650 
383, 626 

10,000 

338,612  ' 

1 

11 

617, 758 

54.922 

7  240  031     1* 

.  .  J 

i 

•■•*"■"•** 

1 

1$ 

,^^ '  ..: ' 1 



' 

1 

14 

i3,  sii 

6,9»l 

, 

4,000 

1 

31,800 

23.100 

418, 825 

1,635,948 

16 

10,  3(K) 

»•* *• 

10,600 
241, 850 
851. 313 

16 

211, 583 
914,085 

"'.                                         1 

3,850 
145,857 

6,000 
296.392 

17 

j            359,  UOU 

i                                     ; 
I..............' 

4,iB^ 

355,000 

5.000 

1 

18 

n 

1 

1 

■                            ;    "" 

20 

;::::;:::::::  :::::::::i 

:::::::::::::;::::::::::::::'L..... ....... 

..............,.............. 

1 1 .    _ 

21 

2.842  1 

1 ,%••.-• 

2,575 

76,300 

J             74,098 

6,450 
158,  2U0 
827. 104 

22 

103. 28U 

i 

"  "1,095,' 253*  i 

1 

568,758 

1 .: 

5.200 
3.342 

30,0U0 
292,826 

' 

2:f 

408. 105 

526.495 

25, 762 

143,572 

24 

1 

i 
J 

25' 

t 

1   



26* 

1 

1 

27 

1                   5  775  1 

600 

60,000 

818,500 

■ 1 

600  I 

60,0(10  1 

818,500  ' 

-••••••••»••• 

5,100 
226,800 
'2r,l,  020 

lOJ 

112, 9U0 

1,348.620 

■ 

8  800 

?A 

290,  895 

10,000 
79^400 

484  124    '^A 

080.780 

17.500 
-  -    . 

27,920 

1. 900, 035 

30- 

31 

*■                          1 

32 

j ' 

1 

33 

:i ;• 

,                                                         1 

34 

2itt  627 

180,000  i 
247,081  ' 

I 

180,000 
222,081 

154,600 
121, 667 

5,000 
19,400 

41,300 
332,955 

10.000 
:J0.937 

377,249 
701,322 

\\f> 

285  057 

'25.666 

30 

% 

37 

::;;:::  ::::::: ::: .: ■ :.:j 

-«•••••••••••••• 

38 
39 
40 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9,125 
890.371 

7,100 
886,786 

700 
84,047 

■ 

18  817 

581,042 

26,666 

561.042 

1 

267,906 

11,660 

131,213 

I  635  641  'A9 

43 

1 

•                        •          •  •  •     1 

, 

4/4 

1 

^ 

1 

45 

1.510 

300 
1.536 
1,276 

600 

2,887 
2,908 
5.763 

40 

1  554 

i 

47 

1  975 

3,000 

48 

i 
1 

• 

• 

1 

49 

- 1 

50 

8,200 
27  040 

••«••«••••>•••     ->•>••>-..>--- 

14  880 

w 

24,400 
36.6C0 
30,325 

15,600 
11,300 
37,500 

54  650     '(^ 

41.575  ' 

' 



1 

4, 500 

.     ... 

85,000 
81.445 

W 

:iO,  524 

' '           .           '     1     ,i 

' 

54 

1                           1, 

!                                       1 

-    > 

1 

J 



55 

1                   J .] ... .\ .......  .\]\]V.\]..].. 

[,[[[[[[[ I 

56 

1 

57 

200 

::::::;:::::::  i::::::::::::::r:::: :::.;:::: :::!::::;;::.: 

200 

5,000 

64,000 

1 

• 

500 

10,000 

183,743 

t 

5,000 
87,662 

•  *•"•'•""•••"    ' 1 -------.  .......»••.... 

400  1 
41,000  ; 

42,000 

60 

'                  !| 

61 

'****""** 

62 

1 

■;;••; ; ;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;:;;;;;.;;. 

63 

' 

..............  ..............i .............. 

01 

\"" 

!i 

1 

65 

25,475 
47,338 

1    ■ 

81.375 
16,675 

2.500 
15,000 

500 
36,500 

•  «  «  •      •                               ' 

53,560 
125,470 

66 

1            1 

1 

1                                                  i 
i 

' 

67 

h  In/Bludes  states  havinff  leas  than  3  establishments  in  this  branch  of  industry,  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  di«clo»ed« 
These  establishments  are  distributed  as  follows :  California, 2;  Colorado, 2;  Kansas.  1;  Nebraska,!;  Wasfaingtou.  1. 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


Table  «•— COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  HOSIERY  AND  KNIT  GOODS  MANUFACTURE  IN  THE  UNITED 


flTATBS. 


1 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
^ 
9 
10 


Soothem  8tste«  (a>... 


.1860. 
1880. 
1890. 


AUbamft 1800. 

Georgia • 1800. 

Kentucky 1800. 

Louiiiaiui 1890. 

North  Carolina 1890. 

West  Virginia 1880. 

All  other  southern  states  (6) 1890. 


Num- 
ber of 
estab 
lish- 
ruents. 


3 

1 

22 


3 

4 
3 
3 
5 
1 
7 


Capital. 


$2,700 

5,000 

647,099 


94,373 

121,404 

2,700 

106,600 

72,900 

5,000 

251,732 


AVEKAGe  N'UMBER  OF  EBfPLOT^S  AND  TOTAL 

WAOBS. 


-^SfiP^gat*?* 


Aver- 
age 

num- 
ber. 


4 

4 

1,514 


412 

349 

4 

284 
184 

4 
285 


Total 
wages. 


$1,680 

700 

313.060 


64,838 
71,952 
1,680 
51,841 
30,410 
700 
94.019 


Males 
above 

16 
years. 


Fe- 
males 
above 

15 
years. 


2 
241 


894 


25 
54 

4 
26 
24 

2 
112 


I 


137 
221 


258 
105 


173 


Chil- 
dren. 


2 
379 


MACHINERT. 


Cards. 


Comb* 
ing  ma- 
chines. 


Knit- 
ting 
ma- 
chines. 


15 


250 
74 


1 
795 


2 
2 


12H 
225 


Looms. 


Spin- 
dles. 


4 

18 


6,353 


55 

9 


11 


169 

13G 

1 

137 


960 


1,800 
512 


18  •    3,081 


a  With  the  exception  of  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia,  the  stale:!  in  this  group  did  not  manufat^ture  hosiery  and  knitjsoods  until  1890. 


TEXTILES— WOOL. 
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8TATES,  BY  GEOOSAPHICAL  DIVISIONS  AND  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1840-1890— Continned. 


Cost  of 
materials  used. 

• 

PBINCIPAL  RAW  MATBBLLL8— QUAICTITIES  COH8U9IBD. 

i 

• 

Value 
of  product*.. 

« 

Wool. 

Merino  yam. 
(Pounds.) 

Woolen  yam. 
(Pounds.) 

• 

Worsted 

yam. 
(Pounds.) 

Cotton,  cotton 
warp,  and 

yam. 
(Pounds.) 

Hair,  nolle, 

etc. 
(Pounds.) 

Shoddy. 
(Pounds.) 

Total. 
(Poonda.) 

Foreup. 
(Pounds.) 

Domestic. 
(Ponndn ) 

1 
t 

1 

15.900 

1,700 

459,808 

1,000 

i 

$11, 700 

2,600 

973,186 

1 

1,400 
200 

2 

56.500  ; 

i 

56,500 

2,880.475 

140,000 

3 

■ 

103,883 
70,697 
5.900 
58,202  ; 
66,925  ! 

1,700 
160,091 

. 

545,400 
486,340 

190,725 
166.850 
11,700 
151, 180 
126,875 
2,600 
337,506 

4 

t|     

' 

R 

1,000 

1 

6 

!'  * 

1 

420.000 

7 

* 

277,000 

8 

i 

1  400 
200 

9 

56.500  1 

56,500 

651,735 

140,000 

TO 

1 

1 

64nclnde8  states  having  less  than  3  establishments  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed.    These  establishments  are- 
distributed  as  follows:  Florida,  1;  Kentucky, 2;  Virginia,  3;  West  Virginia,  2. 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


Table  3.— .STATISTICS  OF  WOOL  MANUFACTURE, 


24 

25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
90 
81 

32 
33 
34 
35 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


Number 

of 

establish- 

meuts. 


CAPITAL. 


The  United  States. 


2  :  Alabama.... 

3  !  Arlcausas... 

4  :  California... 

5  I  Connecticut. 

6  Delaware... 


7  Georgia . . . 

8  i  Illinois  . . . 

9  Indiana... 

10  '  Iowa 

11  Kentucky 


12  Looisiana 

13  I  Maine 

14  '  Maryland 

15  Massachosetts. 

16  Michigan 


17  ,  Minnesota 

18  Mississippi 

19  Missouri 

20  ;  New  Hampshire 

21  '  New  Jersey 


22  I  New  York 

23  ;  North  Carolina 


Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. 

Khode  Island . 

Tenneaaee 

Texas 

Utah , 

Vermont 


Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wiaoonain 

All  other  states  {b) . 


Value  of 

hired 
property. 


2,489  i    $17,320,780 


—  (: 


0 

6 

10 

98 

3 

18 
58 
55 
17 
44 

4 

82 

17 

293 

43 

24 
7 

42 
80 
50 

339 

32 

113 

6 

703 

85 
40 
4 
14 
39 

37 
32 
56 
11 


400 


104, 870 
600,334  I 


337,000 
5?,  725 
18,  COO 

120. 700 

12,900 

89,400 

8.600 

a.  415, 001 

142. 400 

56,300 

46*050 
224,900 
321, 983 

2,223,622 

6,200 

192, 810 


0.305,899    ; 

2, 552, 476 
2,700 


28,250 
173,500 

38,625 

3.800 

1«4,825 

11.550 


Aggregate. 


Direct  investment. 


Land,  build- 

ings,  and 

machinery. 


$296, 404, 481 


Live  assets. 


112,608 

27,435 

2»  061, 480 

23,794,374 

450,974 

420, 033 
2,004,404 
3,686,345 

703,550 
2.766,683 

110, 000 
9, 484. 925 

522,  531 

71, 066,  526 

1,550,004 

811,209 
1, 553, 455 

753,863 

14,721,786 

7, 793, 714 

46,461,914 

411,988 

3, 550, 879 

1, 350, 585 

61.142,888 

26. 039, 361 

1, 393, 679 

371,  270 

612, 579 

4, 059, 264 

941,071 

343.881 

3, 711, 104 

198, 879 


$129, 721. 571 


76. 473 

21,800 

1,540.603 

9, 386. 218 

257,000 

305, 940 
1, 103.  072 
1, 703, 246 

301,800 
1, 335, 527 

77,100 

3,956,686 

285,099 

28, 378, 202 

677,397 

437, 611 

876,030 

484,935 

5, 304.  506 

3.923,511 

22,560,855 

127,330 

1, 600, 80:) 

342.820 

28, 086, 739 

11,660,236 

672, 013 

256,130 

297.045 

1.472.666 

494, 087 

171,970 

1,332,273 

104. 758 


$166,772,910 

36,225 

5,635 

1, 130, 877 

14,408,156 

193, 974 

114.003 
1,801,422 
1, 083,  009 

401.750 
1.431,156 

32, 900 

5. 528, 239 

237, 432 

42.688,324 

881,607 

873,658 

677,425 

268,928 

9, 417, 280 

3,870,203 

23,001.059 
184,658 

1, 007, 765 
33,056,140 

14,379,125 

721.666 

115, 140 

315,534 

2, 586, 598 

446,984 

171,911 

2, 378, 831 

94. 121 


Miscella- 
neous ex- 
penses. 


$19,249,508 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF 

EMPLOYES  AND  TOTAL 

WAGES. 


Aggregate*. 


3,841 

752 

171, 035 

1, 499, 495 

27<404 

21,492 

178, 282 

'    305,940 

40,469 
186.443 

2,728 

504,324 

24,189 

4,900,703 

118, 181 

70,556 

18,054 

83,578 

858,253 

649,032 

2. 624, 573 

17,855 

205,041 

86,006 

3. 963,  798 

1,978,752 

56,263 

17,333 

20.301 

241.573 

60.537 

15,708 

226,  a51 

11.266 


TLimW®    :  Total  wiijjjim. 


number. 


219,132       $76,660,742 


428 

31 

1,375 

13, 047 

297 

528 
2,792 
3.109 

387 
2. 012 

286 

5.453 

689 

43,038 

1.428 

470 
1.082 

635 
9,400 
7.248 

37,992 

508 

3,329 

402 

55,354 

19,325 

998 

350 

344 

2,803 

612 

307 

3.383 

151 


67,063 

6,231 

328,824 

4.940.783 

103, 305 

104,353 
858,880  i 
817,  387 
135,790  ! 
615.055  ; 

I 

52.  517  i 

1,991,676  I 

185, 397 

16,164,034 

300. 147 

167,323 

306,270 

166,887 

3,341,695 

2,416,371 

13, 033, 001 

05,  739 

91.5, 656 

175, 313 

19, 764.  386 

7,049.109 
239,657 
138,795 
121, 176 
895.284 

166, 798 
67,380 

810,463 
46,098 


a  Includes  pieceworkers  and  their  wages. 
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ALL  CLASSES,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1»90. 


AVERAGE  NTMBER  OF  EMPLOYKS  AND  TOTAL  WAGES— OOntill tied. 


Ottic«ra,  firm  jaeniliers,  aud  clerks. 


Malea 

above  18 

Tears. 


5.050 

6 

9 

44 

227 

7 

28 

119 

127 

'S8 

89 

7 
124 

24 
697 

74 

34 

13 

58 

170 

124 

802 
30 

166 

44 

1,340 


FeiualeH 

above  15 

years. 


223 


2  ; 


4 

8 
2 

4 


40 
3 

1 


4 

7 

26 


7 

88 : 


276 

4 

69 

2 

17 

20 

57 

46 

1 

36 

1 

120 

6 

8 

2 

Wages. 


$5,  742, 848 

3.053 

2,950 

44,590 

342.  728 

12,298 

17,  227 

119,  084 

117, 550 

29,670 

93,228 

9,514 

138. 791 

21.350 

1, 029. 088 

59,498 

:)4,381 

11,280 

31.476 

219. 510 

163,553 

974,  723 

13, 561 

153,358 

32, 775 

1, 384, 833 

366.744 
48,620 
18, 115 
16. 575 
56,234 

23,745 

13,282 

134, 150 

5,305 


Upcratives  and  Hkilled.  (a) 


Males 

above  16 

years. 


89,063 

29 

7 

861 

6,403 

131 

95 

678 

1,053  1 

136 

798 

20 

2,962 

207 

20.660 

391 

180 

396 

198 

3,961 

3.091 

13,629 
146 
648 
185 

20,693 

8,672 
335 
113 
145 

1,085 

.297 

136 

682 

40 


Females 

above  15 

years. 


Children.         Wages. 


105.  .138         14, 506 


142 

12 

418 

5,510 

110 

292 

1.544 

1.710 

178 

927 

258 

2, 005 

320 

18,  725 

904 

248 

443 

304 

4.688 

3,546 

20,772 

230 

2,238 

134 

26,646 

8,090 
441 
176 
155 

1,039 

224 

117 

2,396 

96 


250 
3 

24 
555 

39 

101 
70 

172 
15 

178 


150 

133 

1,831 

32 

1 

224 

59 

248 

336 

2,123 

84 

229 

23 

5,406 

1,839 

120 

41 

19 

40 

31 

10 

116 

4 


$69,050,823 

64,610 

3,281 

276.411 

4. 460.  816 

87, 625 

83,654 
716.695 
686,162 

99,623 
505.203 

42.643 

1, 780,  960 

161.847 

14, 683, 008 

323. 068 

130,217 

293,190 

122,  513 

3,007,647 

2. 192, 612 

11,819,654 

77,895 

747, 193 

136.983 

17,923,026 

6, 521, 318 
182, 536 
115,980 
103, 001 
810, 438 

140,059 
53,130 

657,422 
40.343 


Unskilled. 


POWER. 


Hales 

above  16 

years. 


4,333 
1 


Females 

above  15 

years. 

Chil 
dreo. 

1 

432 

187  i 

Wages. 


28 
277  ; 

8 


I 


12 
34 
38 
15 
30 

1 

205 

5 

1, 001 

24 

6 

6 

12 

207 

149 

598 

18 

40 

16 

1,038 

363 

24 

12 

5 

80 

13 
6 

54 
1 


.1 


43 


40 


2 
10 


107 


31 


67 

44 

3 


9 


28 


3 
1 
1 


11 


12 


11 


76 

37 

4 


$1,867,071 

> I 

300 


7,823 

137,239 

8.472 

8.472 
23,110 
13,  675 

6,497 
16,624 

360 

71,925 

2,200 

441,878 
7,581 

2,725 

1,800 

2,898 

114,529 

60,206 

239,524 

4,283 

15, 105 

5.555 

456,527 

161,047 

8,501 

4,700 

1.600 

28.612 

2,994 

968 

18,891 

450 


Steam. 


Number 

of 
boilers. 


3,077 


Nunilier  i 

of 
engines 


1,798 


Horse 
power. 


152,009 


3 

3 

n:> 

2 

2 

2 

35       3 

15 

11 

1.450      4 

204 

100 

8. 543       5 

' 

4 

230       8 

3 

4 

59       7 

45 

33 

1,414       8 

64 

44 

2,183       » 

13 

8 

350     10 

44 

31 

2,046  1  11 

2 

1 

110     12 

68 

18 

3.341  '  13 

10 

7 

353     14 

615 

338 

35,687 

15 

35 

26 

915 

16 

14 

12 

327 

17 

10 

7 

58:j     1« 

28 

27 

748     19 

80 

41 

2,856 

20 

112 

53 

5,342 

21 

393 

248 

21,574 

22 

13 

10 

257     23 

86 

71 

2, 291 

24 
25 

842 

498* 

42,025 

26 

242 

HI 

14,668 

27 

20 

15 

772     28 

5 

4 

225     29 

7 

5 

207 

30 

31 

1 

18 

1.589 

31 

6 

5 

247 

32 

19 

17 

625 

33 

34 

21 

810 

34 

5 

i 

5 

137 

35 

b  Inclades  states  hftving  less  than  8  establishments,  in  order  that  the  operations  of  Individnid  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed, 
distribated  as  follows:  Colorado,  2;  Florida,  1;  Idaho,  1;  Kansas,  2;  Nebraska.  1;  South  Carolina.  1;  South  Dakota,  2;  Washington,  1. 


These  establishments  are 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


Table  8.— STATISTICS  OF  WOOL  MANUFACTURE,  ALL 


STATED  AND  TERRITORIES. 


The  UnitMl  SUtes 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 


Alabama  ... 
Arkansai... 
California... 
Connectiout. 
Delaware . . . 


I 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
18 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 
33 
34 
35 


Georgia. . . 
lUinoU... 
Indiana... 

Iowa 

Kentucky. 


Louisiuia 

Maine 

Maryland 

Masaachasetta. 
Michigan 


Minnesota 

MiMissippi 

Missoarl 

New  Hanipshim 
New  Jersey 


New  York 

North  Carolina. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. . 


Rhode  Island. 
Tennessee  — 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 


Virginia 

West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states 


POWER— coxitinned. 


Water. 


Water  wheels. 


Num- 
ber. 


Horse 
power. 


560  i  21, 678 


4 
2 


20 


52 
45 


2,228 


Turbine  wheels. 


Num- 
ber. 


1.012 


Horse 
power. 


63,015 


Other  power. 


Num- 
ber of 
motors 


135 


9 

1 

11 


327 

12 

112 


2  35 

1  10 

1  80 

91  i  5,685 

4  213 


I  ! 

6 
14 
13 

5 


292 
285 
364 
357 
12U 


44 

4 

84 
5 

10 


7 
22 
10 

94 
14 
15 


72 

22 
28 


22 

21 
10 
22 


2,107  ' 

57  l' 

4,235  I 

130  >1 


101 


68  5,560 

0  212 

234  ,  21,350 

13  i  360 


82 

1,409 

316 

3,623 
128 
263 


1,745 

1,821 
300 


1,474 

233 
119 
624 


r\ 

112 
20 

151 

12 

16 

6 

70 

63 
11 


479 

75 

10 

6.449 

1,001 

10,805 

282 

289 

487 

2,007 

3.305 
241 


10 
29 

16  ! 
3  I 

17  ' 
3  ! 


270 
1,375 

429 
22 

547 
31 


45 


Horse 
power. 


.MACHINERY. 


Curabing 
machiueM. 


1 
2 


2 
1 


1 
1 
2 

8 

'i 

ii 

6 

1 


672 


7 
45 


Cards. 
(Sets.) 


15 
24 


46 


5  > 

5  I 
o  ' 

87  I 

321 

I 

243 

i 
150 

4 


8,198 


For- 
eign. 


674 


Ameri- 
can. 


Spindles. 


8 

7 

70 

646 

15 

22 

71 
153 

36 
104 

1 

387 

30 

1,837 

68 

37 

31 

52 

492  I 

235 

1,403 
35 
112 
21  ! 

1,299 

572 
80 
9  ! 
31 

157  ; 

60 

42 

60 

6 


34 


5 
197 


25 
26 

56 


181 
146 


1  j 


181 


-I 


4 

"i 


*Woolen. 


2,329,099 


Worsted    Cotton. 


Looms, 


(I 


657,324 


68 


4 
3 

32 

"5 

"io 

49 


160 

735 

18,598 

198, 326 

7,806 

4,512 
24.569  ! 
48,082 
10,828  I 
37,971 


196,077 


60,807 


26.656 


3,»00 


119, 418 

8,294 

541,626 

17,239 

7,510 
9,196 

12,964 
148. 870 

63,065 

289, 672 

4,682 

34,699 

6,052 

409,096 

177,072 

19,138 

1,900 

7,960 

61.423 

14,398 
7,404 

24,806 
1,528 


190, 814 


21,304 
23,552 

118,704 


126.027 
144,271 


2,796 


128 


5,000 


6,000 


1,850 

7,000 

2.856 

48,334 


20 
3,000 


22,528 

6,820 

20 


56, 913 

34.808 
800 


12 
24 

292 
3,640 

229 

119 
323 

1,006 
158 

1,679 

2 

2,020 

114 

16,354 

158 

125 

376 

261 

4,049 

1,533 

5,10:1 

169 

717 

95 

22,144 

6,607 

925 

135 

99 

682 

212 

15U 

258 

34 
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CLASSES,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890— Continued. 


COST  OP  MATKRIALtf  DME.' 


Total. 


j      Foreign 
:  wool  in  con- 
[      ditlon 
pnrchaaed. 


Domestic 
wool  in  con- 
dition 
purchiiseil. 


$209,  OftS,  572 

114,890 

28,030 

823,361 

12, 533. 174 

295,605 

166.696 
1, 770. 090 
2,288.710  ' 

507,  478  ' 
1. 057. 010  I 

58,454  ! 
5. 700, 186 
512.  170 
14. 826, 084 
888,4.31 

397,040 

506.039 

342,405 

8,802,056 

6,033.273 

30.428.307 

265,283 

2.312,977 

327.502 

.'i3, 894. 040 

21. 504. 707 

760,036 

188,607 

189,339 

2,084,167 

463,040 

210,761 

2. 016, 384 

98,240 


$25,775,078 


50,750 

1. 580, 778 

6,543 

10.200 

18,340 

229.406 

90 

17,03^ 


444,313 

25.000 

7, 217. 287 

81. 105 


$72,765,406 


840 

1,325,964 

468,281 

5,413,709 

13.005 

142,908 


5, 104, 106 

3,242,965 
38.218 


276,738 

6.308 

1.389 

59,739 


3,464 

23.325 

600;it0 

4,467,523 

139,658 

57, 574 

830,640 

1,454.290 

451.223 

768,244 

100 

3. 461, 423 

298,420 

18,213,516 

495, 614 

261,724 

859,239 

259,664 

4. 421, 390 

3, 007. 835 

7.892.296 

122,250 

1,114.287 

256,374 

11, 191, 122 

9,431,759 
407.407 
162.600 
126,240 
948,234 

305.257 

184,001 

1,007.102 

41,483 


Shoddy. 


Waste  anil 
woo!  noils. 


Camel's 

hair  and 

noils. 


Mohair  I  All  other 
and  noiU.  animal  hair. 


Raw 
cotton. 


16,929,334  $5,417,429  i  $1,250,367  '  $848,533  $1,153,997 


6,000 


8.050 

568,177 

16,546 

2,250 

23,557 

51, 305 

7.650 

127. 716 


250,864 

4,000 

2. 158. 839 

37.058 

500 

7.920 

1,256 

508,895 

284.327 

741,588 

8.000 

34.768 

700 

1,370,042 

393,535  I 
33,166 
145 


2,5U0 
6,000  I 
216, 645 
40,037  I 

397  i 
6,000 
31, 310 


114,598 


88.137 


14.225 


5,225 


62,544 

42,000 

829,945 

23.280 


400 
150,557 
236,369 

1.688,000 
4,672 
9,281 


196,458 

30,479 

1.740 

58.804 


1,310,650 

461.667 
8,272 


64 

138,892 

552 

141 

142, 529 


4,458 
4,000 
5,671 


25,938 


548,240 


22,960 


227,372 


228,386 

'soi.MO 


34 
456 

3,546 


680 


90,000 
154,468 


900 
45,744 

112,340 

3,230 

30 


$8, 568, 149 

700 

50 

12.536 

500.892 

4,063 

13,957 

37,548 

173,278 


197,764 

30,100 

246,329 

1.444 

1,174.865 

29,407 


246,627  !  173,672 
41. 728  I   $3, 153 


1,038 
240 


5.922 


732,363 
607 


Yams  nofmade  in  mill. 


Woolen. 


Worsted. 


Cotton. 


Mohair. 


$1 1, 285, 379  ,$23, 345, 646  $17, 985, 376 


110 

13,471 

292,931 

226,766 

2. 816, 867 

27.009 

7,268 

7,484 

2.066,020 

429,488 

60,466 

10,220 

1,540 

04,860 

60,901 

1,802 

11,415 


7.000 
227,142 


18.291 
2. 317, 765 


95, 742 
1.560 
1.782 

«KW,  xtUt 

50,400 


156,656 

34,736 

1,  loa 


$534,169 


1.090 
3,251 


2 
3 
4 
5 


24,389 

34,130 

437,762 

75,989 

28,000 


54,610 

11,002 

400 

100,688 

450, 161 

70.305 

3.358 

227,743 

24,000 

33,391 

14.600 

5, 192, 064 

16.250 

205.923 

38.190 

2, 422. 344 

15,824 

69,419    7 

8 

0 

10 

11 


121.356 


84,400  I 


20,250 
110.060 
248,872 

999,232 

3,600 

510,896 


7,610.113 
332, 410 


20,088 
1,500 

30 

213 

304,820 

5,465 


330.070 
461,009 

1.661,559 


153, 717 
'8,'795*i98" 
4, 034. 051 


3.287 
12,500 


8,562 

91, 375 

15.548 

559.208 

341,066 

2,240,634 

67.040 

187.654 

11,120 

8.830,675 

971,033 
166,340 


81,804 


6,000 
35,500 


323.509 
43,364 


5.112 
146,066 

0,805 
4,005 
78,760 
36.808  I 


12 
13 
14 
15 

!• 

17 
18 
10 
20 
21 

22 
23 

24 
2ft- 

24* 

27' 

28: 

20 

30 

31 

82' 
38 

34 
35. 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


Taiilk  3.— statistics  OF  WOOL  MANUFACTirRE,  ALL 


COST  OF  MATERIAI^  USED— -COD tinue«l. 


Yam^'DOt  made'iii  mill— Cunt inuml. 


STATES  AND  TERRI- 
TORIES. 


OH. 


Silk. 


Sunn 


>pnn 
lilk. 


J-nte. 


Linen.     ! 


TheUnite<iSlate8.$l,:ffl5. 176  $501,220   $1,709,461   $1,621,293 


2 

a 

4 
6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 

12 
13 
14 
15 

16  . 

17  I 

18  > 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

■27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 
33 
84 
95 


Alabama . . . . 
Arkansafi . . . 
CalifornU... 
Connecticnt 
Delaware 


Georffia 

lllinoia 

Indiana 

Iowa 


Kentucky 


Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

MaasachuaettA 
Michigan 


New  York 

North  Carolina. 

Ohio 

Ore)j;on 

PennRvlvania  . . 


Rhode  Island. 
Tennessee — 

Ttixns 

Utah 

Vermont 


Virffinia 

West  Virifinla . 

Wisconsin 

All  other  slatM 


1,020 
144.200 


6.750 
52, 970 


46, 577 


49,805 


36. 385 
555 


10.200 


8,U00 


225 


Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missonrl .' 

New  Hampshire  — 
New  Jersey 


2eM,377 
36,925 

9,016 


5.565 


100,299 
1,300 


203,047  I      :^32,949 


$1. 374, 049 


23,070 
6.371 


1  f'  Of)v    ,••■■•••.■>. 

13,430  \        37,061 


176.788  j     01,654 
'4,696 


10.380 

57    

479, 623     236. 136 

252,725  I    94,921 


854, 745 

366 

567,731 


250 
4/600 


56 


8,600         2,190 


U.437 

■ 

•693, 635 

820 

'529.647 


:'i 


Fuel. 


Soap. 


Chemicals 

and  dye- 

stafl's. 


Totol. 


Coal. 


-  :i 


Wood. 


Kent  of 
l>ow  er.     All  other  ; 

and        materials.  ' 

heat.    ! 


$1,319,203  !  $6,453,665   $3,892,456 


353 

165 

13,405 

95.934 

i;i44 

893 

9,461 

14, 112 

3,881 

9,715 

100 

49,279 

2,570 

:»3,969 

6.381  I 

4,203  ' 
2, 263 
4.06O 

62,792  ; 

52,092 

180,414 

1,241 

14,543 

4,550 

368,370 

124, 165 

4,737 

738 

2,296 

17,228 

5,240 

2, 267 

11.356 

132 


110 

19,847 

87, 931 

5,221 

465 

15.863 

23, 361 

6,081 

3,692 


55,393 
1.462 

294.850 
13.608 

5,998 

4,277 

1,877 

74,734 

55.327 

229.362 

1.400 

23,295 

6.617 

247, 1>96 

1I4.  owl 
1.272 
2,060 
2,917 

21, 252 

4,426 

2,197 

11.343 

80 


675 

50 

28,881 

470. 674 

9,071 

1,994 

37,795 

113,217 

21.  212 

68,401 

550 

256,228 

13,733 

1,701,278 

16, 476 

9,464 
13,400 

8,215 
367,358 
234,853 

839, 987 

4,950 

62.  616 

27,591 

1.346.081 

626,354  ' 

14, 823 

7,800 

8.692 

65.266 

14.487 
7,973 

50,865 
2,655 


2,148 

200 

39,  761 

311,712 

2.410 

2,394 
29,808 
45,122 

6.472 
29,433 

2,352 

150.549 

9.729 

1,059,019 

21.886 

8,374 
13.455 

8,882 
231. 983 
119.709 

507.  244 

2,775 

32.  ft52 

5,750 

694, 977 

438.352 

14.650 

3,128 

5, 423 

44, 430 

5.488 

4,505 

35,619 

1,996 


$3. 606, 204 


2,043 

200 

25.296 

282,289 

2,410 

1,133 
29,758 
44.612 

3,  953 

28,834 

2, 332 

103, 571 

9,639 

1,033,365 

14,636 

6.477 
750 

7.812 
194, 6:u 
119, 769 

504,880 

875 

31, 662 


$279,730  ,  $8,600,450 


693,638 

419, 148 

12,  523 

3,125 

5,413 

40,020 

4,703 

4.285 

30.868 

1,531 


46,978 

90 

25,654 

7.250 

1,897 
12, 705 

1,070 
37,349 


2,364 
1,900 
990 
5,759 
1,339 

19,204 

2,127 

3 

10 
4,410 

785 

220 

4,751 

465 


59, 012 
1,890 

2,142 

"944 

17,418 

3,685 

37,  709 

100 

2.301 

250 

96.745 

32.394 
270 


450 
3,141 


300 

7,648 

148 


5,808 
20 
7,679  , 
508,634 
20,512  ' 

2,695  1 
28,247 
29,920  { 

6,011  ! 
92, 053  : 

802 

114, 769 

26,  892 

1,795,449 

15,848 

24,657 

16,000 

6,998 

290,955 

177,433 

3.014,066 

5,102 

50,491 

7,000 

1,563,547 

494,148 

1,417 

1,916 

12,060 

111,507 

19,827 

728 

47,856 

9,383 
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CLASSES,  BV  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890— Coutiuuecl. 


VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS. 


Total. 


,  Uuion  or 

All  woolen  j     ooiton 

woven     I     mixed 

goodi».     '    woven 

goods. 


Goodfi 

woven  on 

cotton 


Uphol. 
„r."i_  :_  I  and  Ban- 


partly  or 


drios- 


wool  or 
hair. 


!$337.768,524   $55,892,360  r24.304.9e6 


207,875 

38,360 

1.421,903 

20.843,065 

482,022 

340,095 
3,289.541 
3,863.786 

700,981 
2.784,768 
■I 

152.455!; 
8,814,256! 
760,339  , 
72,681,408^ 
1,689,974 

723,738 
924,185! 
629,902  I 
14,445,172,1 
9.984,640  I 

53,340.151  , 
435,821  M 
3,915.950  i 
614,932 
89,337,419 

34,722,493 

1,216,419 

359.230 

392,094 

3,829.641 

788,809 

350,132 

3,480,005 

206,063 


400 


2,110 

,         ,        601,032 

I     3.861.980  I     3,695,312 
'        310,062  162,000 


I         716,576 


1.068.636 

I     1.738,664 

560,792 

24.315 


3,673 

500 

142,066 


$39,794,997 


10,800 

16,000 

7,425 

1,548,614 


140,372 

178,550 

094,100 

28.378 

2.084.402 


$193,863 


All 

woriited 

woven 


Goods 
woven  on 

cotton 
^arp9.weft    and  s an- 


Uphol- 
stery goods 


irooda      i  P«rtlv  or       drios— 
gooas.    ,  wholly  of    worsted. 

worsted.  ' 


Carpets 
and  rags. 


Felt  goods. 


$26,427,833  !$23,592.084  :  $3,440,270    $46,464,417    $3,120,293 


65,000 


4,425,471  I        130,250  i        305,000 


3.S29 
293,750 


4,468.911 
572,156 

17.568.523 
630,626 

464,550 
4,900 

200,960 
3,287,023 
2.104,191 

3,740.046 

58,570 

895.664 

123.938 

5,294,021 

5.335,846 
46,085 


1,335,243 
200 

5.811,961 
360 


2,030,536 


1,350 


10,695,826 
9,465 


6,704,964 


,1. 


197,260 
648,542 

382,294 

200.160 

1,278,267 

98,802 


450 

99,497 

1,941,582 

2.178,644 

1.422,239 

330 

1,754 

161.040 

3.733.960 

1.328,383 

6,063 

181,000 

64,560 

1.199,453 

66,280 

28,780 

136,495 


864.760 
50  835 
2,525,856  j 
1,089,596  I 

1.159.550 

146,440 

249,652 

310.103 

11.498,213 


225,438 
332,699 


40,000  i  1,834,785 


60.263 


2,446.404 

995,467 

126,000 

33,986 

764,876 

69.065 
9,796 


174,322 


7.532,367 


2,403,120 
150,000 

1,026,716 


360,000 


2,675,958 


28,600  ,  10,227,168 


84U 


4,949,164 
6,489,937 


78,520 


345,342 


354,286 


3,090 
215,302 

215,270 


l,36,n,656 
636,324 


2,184,210 


257,442 


700 
7,003,956 


579,522 
14,280,442 


60 

"22,414.i'27* 

1,200 


107,239 
'842V89b' 


150.010 
432,285 

824,712 


367,100 
138,615 


200 


Wool  bats. 


Hosierv 

and  knit 

goods. 


$5,229,176  I  $63,416,497 


190,725 


448,375 


38,470 
3.663,661 


147,748 


166,850 

1,913.526 

670,564 

7.438 

44,000 

L39,660 

76,603 

180,823 

4,725.024 

607,551 

181,928 


1,489,132 


1,443,485 


81,628 
3,413.618 
1,077,452 

23,494,460 

126,625 

1,614,640 

15,267 

15,742,440 

2,316,970 


47.960 
1,105,958 

179,000 

21.332 

1,478,752 

93,563 


Partly 
raauufic-     ^ji  ^^ 
tared  pro-    ,TtIii««*- 
ducuVor  I  V^^^^- 
sale. 


$39,433,8:15    $6,457,933 


6,350 
19,850 


68,907 
9,360 

20,160 
118,720 
482,623 

94,548 
819,411 

900 

126,962 

6,460 

9,289,094 

184,692 

75,445 

64,075 

196,982 

412,178 

1,811,584 

1,575,896 
103,606 
403,220 

17,366,801 

6,821,967 

168,804 

62,230 

41,184 

80,283 

91,970 

89,904 

447,727 

12.858 


68,400 
199,743 


40 

14,600 

181,840 

825 

18,800 

11,895 


461,431 
257,380 

1,815 


83,257 
13,365 

2,236,804 

260 

23,860 


2,605,776 
80,694 


7,136 
2,000 


160 
138,704 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 
33 
34 
35 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


Tablk  4.— summary  OF  STATISTICS  OF  WOOL  MANUFACTURE, 


CLASSES. 


2 
3 

4 
ft 
6 
7 


15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


2S 
M 

25 
26 

27 
28 


ClsASSEH 


8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
U 


Total 


Woolen  mills 

Wonted  milla 

Carpet  mills  (other  than  rag) 

Felt  mills 

Wool  hat  mills 

Hosiery  and  knitting  mills. . . 


riJiS8ES. 


Tolal. 


Woolen  mills ■ 

Worsted  mills 

Carpet  mills  (other  than  rag) 

FeltmiUs 

Wool  hat  mills 

Hosiery  and  knitting  mlUs  . . . 


CAPITAL. 


Number 
1        of 
establish 
ments. 


Value  of 

hired 
property. 


Direct  investment. 


Aggregate. 


Total 

Woolen  mills 

Worsted  mills 

Carpet  mills  (other  than  rag) 

Felt  mills 

Wool  hat  mills 

Hosiery  and  knitting  mills  . . 


2,489 


1,311 

143 

173 

34 

32 

796 


$17,320,780 


6,850.174 
4, 109, 526 
1,278,150 
128,400 
226,960 
4, 718, 570 


$296,494,481 


130,969,940 

68,085,116 

38,208,842 

4,460,621 

4, 142,  224 

60, 607, 738 


Value  of  plant. 


Total. 


$129,721,571 


57,820,243 
27,890,810 
17, 375,  384 
1.865,984 
1, 194, 389 
23. 574.  761 


Land. 


$14,954,323 


6,534,819 
2,842,769 
2, 884, 139 
276,780 
144,350 
2, 271. 466 


Buildings. 


$40, 144, 544 


10, 332, 575 

7,062,865 

5, 559, 458 

714, 453 

381, 105 

6, 194, 088 


Machinery, 

tools,  ana 

implements. 


$74,622,704 


31,952,849 

17, 085, 176 

8,931,787 

874, 751 

668,934 

15,100,207 


Live  assets. 


Total. 


$166, 772, 010 


73,169,697 
40, 194, 306 
20,  £33, 458 
2, 594, 637 
2,947,835 
27,032.977 


Raw 

materials. 


$45, 330, 372 


19,494,122 

10, 844, 736 

6,754,041 

835,694 

900,459 

6. 501, 320 


POWBR. 


Steam. 

- 

• 

■ 

Water 

Number  l^"?.^"* 

Horse 

,.--__ 

of  boilers 

engines. 

power. 
152,000 

Number. 

3,077 

1,798 
879 

569 

1.547 

67,192 

460 

519 

274 

36,727 

26 

297 

130 

20,146 

6 

74 

51 

3,155 

9 

64 

34 

2.781 

5 

576 

430 

22,008 

63 

Water. 


Other  power. 


Turbine  wheels. 


Horse 
power. 


Number. 


Horse 
power. 


I 


21,678 


1,012  1      63,045 


15,249 

2,118 

295 

417 

280 

3,819 

732 

84 

16 

14 

5 

161 


30,783 

10,272 

2,236 

1,479 

234 

9,041 


Number 

of 
motors. 


45 


13 
9 
1 


22 


Horse 
power. 


672 


276 

216 

7 


MACHINEBY. 


Cards. 
(Sets.) 


Combing  raachinea. 


Foreign. 


173 


8,198 

5.243 
953 
392 
198 
229 

1,183 


674 

39 
544 

77 


Ameri- 
can. 


181 


14 


0 

129 
41 


MACHIKEHY —Continued . 


Looms,  on  carpets  and  rugs — Continued. 


Mo. 
quette 
power 
looms. 


462 


462 


Velvet 
power 
looms. 


58 


Wilton 
power 
looms. 


62 


Rug 

hand 

looms. 


Knitting 

Rug   j{  machines. 

power  !i 

looms. 


58 


1,832 


578 


22 


62       1, 810 


36,462 


578 


103 
32 


36,327 


MAT1CBIALB  USED. 


Total  cost. 


Foreign  wool  in  condi- 
tion purchased. 


$203,095,572 

Pounds. 
114,116,612 

Cost. 
$25, 775;  078 

82.270,335 
50,706,769 
28, 644. 905 
2, 809,  037 
2, 802, 041 
35,861,585 

16,822,138 
37,869,023 
54,742,234 

1,689,588 
259,325 

2,734,304 

$4,110,488 

10, 591, 129 

9,422.031 

448,350 

75, 615 

1, 127, 465  1 

I>omestic  wool  in  condition 
purchased 


Pounds. 


258,680,801 


168,485,806 

59,832,451 

2, 139, 332 

5, 039, 495 

4, 278, 628 

18,905,089 


Cost. 


$72,765,406 


$44,749,823 

17,689,168 

433,756 

1,893,032 

1,373;  184 

7,126,953 


CLASSES. 


MATERIALS  U8Ei>— Continued. 


Woolen  yam. 


Total 


Woolen  mills 

Worsted  mills 

Carpet  mills  (other  than  rag)  . 

Felt  mills 

Wool  hat  mills 

Hosier)"  and  knitting  mills 


Pounds. 


31, 385, 664 

4, 982. 919 

903,174 

18, 763, 201 


350,000 
6, 386, 370 


Cost. 
$11,285,379 


3,000,984 

355,502 

4, 112, 324 


24,982 
3, 791, 497 


Wor»te«l  yam. 


Yams  not  made  in  mill. 


Cotton  yam. 


Mohair  yam. 


Silk  yam. 


Pounds. 
28,813,717 


2. 560, 619 
11,551,264 
10. 555, 799 


4. 146, 035 


Cost. 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


Pounds. 


$23, 345, 646  , 1  83, 624, 868       $17, 985, 376   I    738, 777 


Cost. 


Pounds 


$534,109         244,306 


2,540,667 

11,814,625 

4, 711, 249 


4, 279, 105 


23, 990. 406 

9, 454, 874 

17,920.498 

10,241 


32, 248, 849 


5, 239, 028 

2,441,972 

2, 712. 484 

2, 019 


7, 588, 973 


324,181 
232,071 
182,400 


125 


297,995  I 
212,364  I 
23,712  1. 


120,571 
46,188 


98 


77.597 


Cost. 


$1, 305, 176 


632,545 
344,556 


418,075 


a  Includes  officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks.    For  detailed  information  see  Table  11. 
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CAPiTALr-  oontinaed. 


Direct  in ve«troeii^- Oontinaed. 


Live  asMta— Cpntinued. 


Stock  In  pro- 
cess and 
fl  Dished 

prod  nets  on 
hsud. 


Ca8|i,  bills  and 
accounts.  mcoiT- 

abf  e,  and  all 
sundries  not  else 

whei«  reported. 


$64,022,114 


$57,420,424 


29, 489, 237 
15.606,658 

5,705,756 
824,370 

1,029,917 
11,366,176 


24,186,338 

18, 742, 912 

8,373,661 

934,573 

1,017,459 

9, 166, 481 


MISCELLANEOUS  EXPKN8U. 


Total. 


Rrnt  paid  for 
tenancy. 


Taxes. 


Insurance. 


Repairs,  ordi- 
nary, of  bnild- 
ings  and 
machinery. 


AVEBAGE  HUMBKRiOP  EM- 
PLOYES AND  TOTAL 
WAGES,  (a) 


$19, 240, 506    i      $1, 348, 818     $1, 174, 708  ;  $1, 353, 049 


$3, 179, 531 


8, 402, 623 
4, 917, 760 
1,819,441 
232,871 
249.668 
3,627,245 


541,807 
296,237 
108,997 
12.648 
19,070 
370,050 


530,236 
267,713 
168, 488 
16,000 
13,432 
178,044 


,  I  — 


647,602 
250,385 
125,280 
29,825 
26,703 
273  254 


1.390,810 

808,820 

275,555 

49,686 

36,033 

618,627 


Interest  paid 

on  cash  used  in 

the  business. 


$5,841,963 


Sondries 

not  elsewhere 

reported. 


2,865.941 

1.595,813 

849,  378 

51,758 

79,134 

890.939 


$6, 351. 354 


2, 426, 227 

1,696.792 

791,763 

72,954 

75,196 

1,286,422 


Employe's.        Wages. 


219,132      $76,660,742 


70,351 
43, 593 
29,121 
2,206 
8,502 
61,209 


28, 478, 931 
15,880,183 
11,633.116 
1,041.296 
1, 363, 044 
18,263,272 


2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 


MACHINERY-  -<>ontinued. 


Spindles. 


Woolen. 


Worsted. 


Cotton. 


Looms  on  woolen  and  worsted  goods. 


1,742.288  I 
2U7, 18U  I 
53,046  I 
13,829 


657,324 

19,750 
479,675 
151,132 


196,077 


Rroad 

looms  oxk 

woolen 

Koods. 


20,848 


Broad    !  Narrow 


53,342 

68,225 

4,660 


19,028 

1,366 

194 

200 


looms  on 

worsted 

goods. 


8,482 


1,037 
7,445 


loo^  on 

woolen 

goods. 


17,653 


Narrow 

looms  on  j     Hand 
worsted      looms, 
goods.   I 


Looms  on  carpets  and  rugs. 


11,447 


17,289  : 
297  I 
44 

10  i 


1,436 
0,036 


448 

298 
51 
00 


Ingrain 

hand 

looms. 


638 


7 
'63i' 


Ingrain 

power 

looms. 


4,215 
1 


Tenetlan 

hand 

looms. 


158 


Venetian 
power 
looms. 


Tapestry;     Body 
brussels  !  bnissels 

i  lower 
ooms. 


power   .    n 
looms.  '1    1( 


109 


1.498 


4.214 


157 


100 


1,4C8 


1,224 


Axmln- 

ster 

power 

looms. 


95  ,    8 


1. 224 


....  9 
....;  10 
96  11 
....  12 
....  13 
....14 


312. 756 


6,767 


69,a30 


60 


13  . 


75 


MATBRIALH  USED — continued. 


Toul  for- 
eign and 

domestic 
wool  in 
scoured 
pounds. 


214,945,513 


100, 226, 094 

54. 989, 746 

35.  726, 837 

4,213,230 

3, 018, 114 

16,771,492 


Shoddy. 


Waste  and  wool  noils.  ,  Camel's  hair  and  nofls.  Mohair  and  noils. 


All  other  animal  hair. 


I. .-- 


Ponnds. 


Cost. 


Pounds. 


Cost.      '     Ponnds. 


Raw  cotton. 


Cost. 


Pounds. 


61.561,619  i  $6,929,334      23,370,056 


51.862,397 
2,608,831 

596,512 
1,450.384 

306,351 
4.735,144 


5,398.617 
347,006 

39,295 
179,505 

85,963 
878.948 


13, 608, 369 
1,391,444 

860.246 
1,344.619 

662.092 
5, 503, 286 


$5, 417, 429 


2, 353, 364 
466,648 
146.  876 
262.887 
166.162 

2. 021, 492 


7,684,804 

$1, 250, 367 

1.781,240 

4,411.543 

1,001,920 

68,250 

11,688 

410, 154 

289,070 
672,392 
140, 175 
3.071 
5,610 
139, 149 

2,136,244 


60,533 

2. 038, 732 

32,302 


4,508 
160 


Cost. 
$848,533 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


16,865,764   $1,153,997  1    75,428,865 


15,991 

824,869 

5,456 


2,180 
87 


9,619.277 
1,083,690 
3, 645, 096 
2, 855, 928 
147.600 
14, 173 


493,492 
120,585 
373,823 
48,301 
113, 878 
8.918 


36.993,712 

3,881,743 

1,725,761 

895,032 


32,432,617 


$8,568,149'   IB 


4, 196. 527 

438,637 

181,637 

37,133 


3,712,215 


16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


MATERIALS  USED— COntinUCd. 


I  Tarns  not  made  in  mill— Continued. 

I  Spun  silk  yam. 


Pounds     Cost. 


.1 


131.529  $591,220 


69,358 
19,427 


42.714 


281.211 
127,775 


182,240 


Jnte  yam. 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


23,795,444  $1,709,461 


Linen  yam. 
Pounds.       Cost. 


125,327  I        13.181 
23,676,117  !'i,'696,28b 


10,123,816  $1,621,293 


Oil. 


Gallons. 
4,243,618 


Cost. 
$1,374,049 


2.520 

100.350 

9.719,242 


301,695 


50.473 
1,604,500 


895  ;2, 439, 573 


05,335 


664.750 

546,734 

41,240 

22,817 

528,504 


Soap. 


I  — 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


:   Chemi- 
cals and 
dyestuffs. 


Cost,     i 


Fuel. 


Total 
cost. 


Coal.     I  Wood. 
Cost.         Cost. 


Rent  of 

power 

and 

heat. 


39,290,827  $1,319,203  i  $6,453,665  j  $3,892,456  ;$3,666,204  $226,252 


Cost. 


$279,730 


773,839 
258,476 
184,891 
14,704 
7,102 
135,037 


18,572,964  614,997 

9,486.021  I  333,288 

3,118,925  101,499 

834,205  32,718 

631,476 1  23,857 

6,647,236  212,844 


3,213,920 
1,445,965 
978,877 
122,100 
128,741 
664.058 


1,711,169  ;  1,.'>28,208  182,961 
1,048,245  *  1,026.320   21.925 


446,501 
9J,551 
84.904 

509,066 


446,251  I  250 
90,553  ;  1,998 
84,9041 

489.968  ;     19,118 


All  other 
materials. 


Cost. 


108,669 

62,427 

18,055 

750 

2,250 

87.579 


$8,600,450 

2.230.554 
1,000,587 
1,411,394 
172,816 
707.663 
3,017,436 


22 

23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
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Table  4.— SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS  OF  WOOL  MANUFACTURE, 


rUASSES. 


Aggregate 
value. 


PRODUCTS. 


All  wool  woven  ;;oo<1m. 


Total. 


doeskins,  cas»i- 
mere.'*,  ^umattm^  imthno 
tiannelR,  and  bro.-uiri 
for  men's  wear. 


Overcoatings,  cloakinsa, 
aiul  kerseys  for  both 
'.Women's  wear. 


Total $337,768,524 


2  I  \i  ooleu  mills , 

3  I  Worsted  mills 

4  i  Carpet  mills  (otlier  than  rag). 

5  Felt  mills. 
U 
7 


Wool  bat  niUIs 

Hosiery  and  knitting  milU 


133, 577. 977 

7»,  IW,  652 

47. 770.  ira 

4, 6W.  768 

5,  320. 021 

67. 241, 013 


Square 
yanls. 


101,290,065 

05, 807, 636 

4. 800,  230 

in. 862 

570. 337 


Value. 


!  I     Siiuare 
yards. 


Value. 


Square 
vards. 


Value. 


Carriage  cloths  ot' 
all  weights. 


yards. 


Value. 


$55, 802. 360      25, 637, 698 


I  - 


I 


$24, 070, 808        4, 826, 767  >      $5, 746, 015 


.51,205,385 

4,  lOU,  368 

80,300 

407, 307 


23.  U08. 903 
2, 258,  047 


370, 148 


21, 648,  649 
2, 067. 982 


4. 020, 612 
806,155 


360, 177 


4,695.723  ! 
1,050,202  j, 


1,282.921    $626,791 
1,282,021  I    626,791 


CLASSES. 


8 

0 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 


Total 


Woolen  mills 

Worsted  mills 

Carpet  mills  (other  than  rag) . 
Felt  mills -- 


PEOun.Ts — continued. 


Fnion  or  cotton  mixed  woven  goodH. 


Total. 


*?.rd"  ^'1- 


Unions,  tweeds. 

cheviots,  cassimeres,  or 

other  goods 

for  men^  wear. 


Square 
yanls. 


56, 322. 882   $24,  304, 066      21, 042, 283 


54, 385. 108  '  23.  009,  976  ,  20.  023, 283 
1. 937. 774  I  1, 294,  900  {   1 ,  019,  OOO 


Value 


( )\'ercoatings  and 
cloakings. 


Square 
yards. 


$12,720,597  1 1    4,379,128 


Value. 


Sackings,  tricots,  and 

dre.Hs  goods 

fur  women's  wear. 


Square 
yards. 


Value. 


$3,141,111  I     9,892.377     $2,532,508 


Flannels  and  linseys. 


Square 
yards. 


Value. 


11,621.670  i  $3,314,733 


12,103,503 
617, 004 


3, 528, 042 
850, 186 


2. 497, 092 
644,019 


9.892.377  I    2,532.598 


11,621,679 


3,  314, 733 


Wool  bat  mills 

Eosiery  and  knitting  mills 


I 


PRODL'CTS — continued . 


Goods  woven  on  cotton  warps,  welt  partly  or  wholly  of  wool  or  hair— Continued. 


('IJk&SES. 


Wool-fllling  dress  goo<l8 
and  repellents. 


Flannels  and  shirt- 
ings. 


lUankets. 


Square 
yards. 


15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


Total 17, 655, 803 


W  oolen  mills i  1",  150, 803 

Worsted  mills 505. 000 

Carpet  mills  (other  than  rag) 

Felt  milU 


Wool  hot  mills 

Hosiery  and  knitting  mills 


Value. 


Square 
yards. 


Value. 


Square 
yards. 


$4,274,012     16,778,222   $4,705,707  j  10, 920,  529 


4, 184, 262 
80.750 


16,720,685  I  4,782,820  ,  8,70.3,822 
33.390     6, 104  I '  2,225.707 


15. 147 


6,864 


Jeans,  kerseys,  and 
linseys. 


Value. 


Square 
yards. 


$.3,068,666    17,126,217 


Value. 


$4,738,034 


2,546,338    il7,126,217     4.738.034 
522,328     


Upholstery  goods  and 
sundries— wool. 


Total 
value. 


Tapestr>%  tt^rry, 
rep,  and  damask. 


Square 
yardH. 


$193,863    136,882 


133. 600 


60, 26.3 


35,000 


101. 882 


Value. 


$100,263 
40.000 


60,263 


22 

23 
24 
35 
26 
27 
28 


CLASSRS. 


PRODUCTS—  c(mtinue<l. 


Goods  woven  on  cotton  warps,  weft  partly  or  wholly  of  worsted. 


Total. 


Cassimeres,  dooskins,  coat* 
i   ings,  suitings,  and  other  goods 
i  for  men's  wear. 


Square 
yards. 


Worsted-filling  dress    goods, 

delaines,  cashmeres,  serges, 

and  other  stuffs  for  women's 

wear. 


Value. 


Square 
yanls. 


Total 


Woolenumills 

Worsted  mills 

Carpet  mills  (other  than  rag) 
Felt  mills 


Wool  hat  mills 

Hosiery  and  knitting  mills. 


78, 021, 820 


6, 268, 142 
72, 753,  678 


$23,592,084 

2, 000. 031 
21, 592.  053 


10,878,800 


568,597 
10, 310, 203 


Value. 


$9, 913, 126 

563,225 
9, 349, 901 


Square 
yards. 


Value. 


62,  557, 940  $12. 423, 438 


3,531,356 
59, 026. 584 


000.004 
11, 432, 534 


Linings,  Italian  cloths,  and 


last  ings. 


Sqnare 
yards. 


Value. 


4, 585, 080         $1, 255, 520 


1, 168, 180 
3, 416, 801 


445,902 
800,618 
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PBODCCT8 — i-ontinued. 
All  wool  woven  goods— Continued. 


Dress  goods,  sackings,  tri- 
cots, ladies'  cloth,  broad- 
cloth, and  other  goods  for 
women's  wear. 


FlannelH. 


lilankets. 


Horse  blanket*. 


Square 
yards. 


Value. 


Square 
yards. 


Value. 


Square 
yards. 


25,237,390  ,      $9,014,477 


24, 608. 977 
628, 413 


8,709,257 
245,220 


32,795,600  i        $10,472,019 


32,  762, 273 
17, 1«52 


16, 145 


10, 468, 557 
2,662 


10,800 


5, 050, 725 


4. 666, 057 
356,000 


37,668 


Value. 


$2, 094, 574 


2, 5;t2. 324 
141.250 


21,000 


Square 
yards. 


Value. 


Carriage  robes. 


!j    Woven  shawls,  wool 
r  or  worsted. 


Square 
yards. 


924,049  i      t516,249 


775.963 


666,625 

97,548 

4.500 

155, 376 


357, 411 

52,258 

1,250 

105,330 


257,298 
411,  303 
107,362 


Value. 


Square 
yards. 


Value. 


$646,904    I    4,758,652 


145,019 

422,835 

79, 050 


4, 533, 97C 
224.082 


$2,098,523 


1, 971. 654 
126,809 


2 
3 
4 

5- 


PRODUCTS— continued. 


Union  or  cotton  mixed  woven  goo<l8 — Continued. 


Hlankets. 


Square 
yards. 


4. 804. 390 


4. 804, 390 


Value. 


$1. 390. 060 
1,390,660 


Horse  blankets. 


Square 
yards. 


4,583,025 

4,  514, 437 
68,588 


Value. 


$1, 205. 267 


1,171.390 
33,877 


Goods  woven  on  cotton  warps,  weft  partly  or  wholly  of  wool  or  hair. 


Total. 


Cassimeres,  doeskins. 

coatings,  suitings,  and 

other  goods  for  men's 

wear. 


Square 
yards. 


110,586,508 


111,027,431 
5, 517, 176 


Value. 


$39,794,997 


37. 199, 986 
2, 560,  617 


Square 
yards. 

Taloe. 

29,788,143 

$14,426,731 

27.882,734  \ 
1,890,070  I 


Overcoatings  and 
cloakings. 


Square 
yards. 


Satinets. 


5,077,998 


13»  273, 684 
1,142,821  I 


4, 814. 989 
86:),  009 


Value. 


Square 
yards. 


$4,195,675   I  18,030,056 


3. 387, 061 
808. 014 


18,610,181 


Value. 


$4,296,082       8- 


4,  287,  778  i    9 

'  10 

11 


41.  661 


25,394 


15,339 


10.220  ! 


11.475 


8.n04  ,  12- 

13 

14 


3e: 


PRODUCis — continued. 


UpholKtery  goods  and  sundries— wool— Continued. 


Braid.s  and  braid- 
ing. 


Picture  cord. 


Hunning 
yards. 


00,000 


00.000 


Value. 

$28,600 
28,600 


Running 
yards. 


Value. 


Total  braids 

and  braiding 

and  picture 

conl. 


Running 
yai-ds. 


50,000,000 


50, 000, 000 


$65,000  50.060,000 


65,000 


50, 060, 000 


AH  worst e<l  woven  goods. 


Total. 


Square 
yards. 


Coatings :  serges  and 
suitings  for  men's  wear. 


Value. 


Square 
yards. 


29, 507, 286 


3,048,248 
26.459,038 


$26,427,833  i  17,591,087 


Value. 


Dress  goods,  cashmeres, 

serges,  and  other  goods 

for  women's  wear. 


Sq  uare 
yards. 


Value. 


Buntings. 


Square 
yards. 


Value. 


$22, 386, 452 


2. 626, 174 
2:1, 801. 659 


2,030.928 
15, 560, 159 


2.  245, 287 
20, 141. 165 


11,349.310  i    $3,905,398 


1,017,320 
10, 331.  999 


:{80,887 
3,524,511 


566,880  I  $135,983  15. 


566,880 


IC 

135,983  ;  17 

, 18 

10 

20 

21« 


PRODUCTS— continued 

• 

Upholstery  goods  and  sundries— worsted. 

1 

Carpets. 

Tf»tal 
value. 

1 

Worsted  or  mohair  : 
goods,  tapestr}', 
plush,  terry, 
and  rep. 

Braids  and  braiding. 

Webbings,  goringb, 

elastic  fabrics, 

bindings,  i^iuges,  and 

'      other  sunarles.       ' 

1       Total 
carpets 
,  and  rugs. 

i 
j 

1 

Ingrai 

D,  2-ply. 

1 

Ingrai 

n,  8-ply. 

i 

Ingrain,  art. 

1 

Square 
yards. 

3.994,400 

Value. 

Running 
yards. 

Value. 

Running 
yards. 

1 
Value. 

1 

'      Value. 

1 

Square 
yards. 

32,921,489 

1 
Value. 

Square 
yards. 

Value. 

Square 
yards. 

Value. 

$3,440,270  1 

$2, 266, 618 

1    nfUf  079 

82.545,251 

$993,022 

1,254,500 

1     1,092.700 
161,800 

$181,630 

$46,404,417 

$13,781,984 

3, 251, 308 

$1,810,484 

553,513 

$325,984 

22* 

1,330,332 

2,0l9.ffUI 

90.302 

9  810  IK8 

'       115, 000         106, 000 

82,430,251         887,022 

i 

l.'}7, 360 
24, 270 

7,334 

2,830 

1,290 

23. 

1  006  293  ■'  1    lAA  'U^ 

.......... 

24 

87,066 

90,302 

46,457,083 

32,918,059 

13,780,094  !3,25i.308 

i,8io,484    :     553.513 
i  1 

325,084 

25 

•  ■  ! 

26 

...........  ^.......... 

1 

, 

'1 
I  ._ 

VT 

1 

1 

1 

•>8 

|| 

1 i 

1 

1 
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Table  4.— SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS  OF  WOOL  MANUFACTURE, 


1 
2 


p  RODUCTS— contln  acc\ . 


Carpets— Continne<l. 


f'LASAB>. 


I      Tapestr}'  brusselH. 


Bod.v  bruBsels. 


Tapestry  velvet. 


RuDuins: 


Value. 


Total . 
Woolen  mills 


3  I  Worsted  mills 

4  '  Carpet  luilla  (other  than  rag) 

5  Felt  mills. 
0 
7 


yards. 
20,008.961  '  $11.476,««6 


20,008,061  I     11,475,846 


Wilton  or  wilton 
velvet. 


Running 
yards. 


0,442,348 


Value.     I     Kj»;»;«         Value. 


$g,  107, 649 


0,442,348       8,107,549 


2,482,128  i  $2,239,166 


2,482,128 


2,239,166 


^?."^'."«     ^•"- 


1, 030, 101 


1, 030, 101 


11,582,409 


1,582,409 


Axniinster. 


*?rS}?.V      ViUae. 


379,841  \      $473,163 

500  i       230 


379,341  i        472.915 


Wool  hat  mills 

Hosiery  and  knitting  mills 


8 


TLAiiSES. 


p  RODUCTS— con  tinned. 


Rugs— Continued 
Smyrna. 


Number. 


Value. 


Total 


1,430,036 
500 


ri,  368, 000 


1,000 


9  Woolen  mills . 

10  Worsted  mills I I 

11  I  Carpet  mills  (other  than  rag)  ....{  1,429,536  I    2,367,000 

12  ,  Felt  mills I 

13  !  Wool  hat  mills 


14  I  Hosiery  and  knitting  mills 


Other  woolen. 


Felt  goods. 


Total 


Cloths. 


Num- 
ber. 


Value. 


26,845  !  $73,817 


26,845 


73,817 


._,|. 


Square         y^^^^ 


yards. 


6, 050, 001 


37, 619 

1,009 

103.258 

6,808.115 


$3,120,293 


f^T:  I  ^•' 


ue. 


2,628,546  \  $986,888 

20,000  ;        6,000 
i  1.009  ;        1,524 


22,815 
1,524 
67. 118 
3,028,836   2,607,537  ,  979,364 


Trimmings  and 
linings. 


yards.    !   ^""«- 


Skirts  and 
skirting. 


Square   ^  j 
yards,       "*"'^' 


1, 176, 114 


1, 176, 114 


$00,738 


1,800 


1,800 


90,738 


$1,200 


1,200 


15 

16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 


CLASac&i. 


PRODUCTS— con  tin  ued . 


Total. 


Wool  hats. 


Wool  hats. 


'.Ikneati. 


Total 


Woolen  mills 

Worsted  mills 

Carpet  mills  (other  than  rag) 
Felt  mills 


1,046,481 
100 


Value. 
$.5, 229, 176 


Dosens. 


Value. 


All  other  hats. 


Dozens. 


Value. 


972,475         $4,612,151 


74.006  $617,025 


300 


100 


300 


Hosiery  and  knit  goodit. 


Woolen  hair  hose. 


Total  value. 


Dosens. 


$63,416,497  l>     1,363,062 


97,770 


2,238 


Value. 

$2, 900, 143 
7,321 


Wool  hat  mills 

Hosiery  and  knitting  mills 


1,048,381 


5. 228, 876 


972,375 


4,611,851 


74, 006  617,  U25 


63,318.727 


1,360.824 


2.892,822 


22 


23 


PRODUCTS— CO  n  tinued . 


CLASSE.<. 


All  cotton  shirts  and 
drawers. 


HoMirr}'  and  knit  goods— Continued. 
Leggings  and  gaitern. 


Gloves  and  mitteuH 


- 1 


Total 


Woolen  mills 

24  I  Worstedmills 

25  '  Carpet  mills  (other  than  rag). 

26  Felt  mills 


-Dozens. 

3, 247, 090 
500 


Value, 


Dozens.        i  Value.         i        Dozens. 


$9, 032, 221 


8.000 


25,072 


185.401  i 


:27  ;  Wool  hat  mills 

:28     Hosiery  and  knitting  mills 


-3,240,^600 


808,081 


1.931 


Hoods,  scarfs,  nubias,  etc. 

'i 

Value.  '       Dosens.       |        Value. 

'1  j 

$1. 942, 030  342. 497  j       $1, 476, 430 


6,950 


9,024.221 


25, 072 


85.  401 


806.150 


1, 935, 080 


342,497  1,476.430 
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BY  CLASSES,  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES:  1890— Coutinued. 


• 

PRODUCTS — continued 

. 

Carpeto— CoDtinued. 

g-                i 

1 

Alio 

Rugs. 

Moquette. 

1 

Smyrna. 

R. 

1 
ther. 

1 

Wilton. 

Moquette. 

Ingrain. 

""^l   ^••-  ^ 

Square 
yards. 

1 
Value. 

Square  ! 
yards. 

1 

1 
Value. 

$25,629 

Square 
yards. 

1,316,743 

Value. 

Number. 

1 

1      40,644 

1 
! 

Value,   i 

1 
1 

Number. 
60,000 

Value, 

1 

Number. 

Value. 

'3.193,186     f3. 247, 845 

127,177 

$332,718 

77,410 

$425,857 

$87,702 

1 

$06,000 

1 

6,278 

$34,262 

1 . 

1 

6.100 

2,490 

3,925  i            2.3()4 

1 
, 1 : 

' 

•-••     ■• ;.. 

1 



3,193,186 

3,247,845  ; 

127,177 

332,718 

71, 310 

23,i39 

1,312,818 

........... 

•  423,553 

40,644 

! 

87,702 

60,000 

66,000 

6,278 

34,262 

1 

...... ......^ 

«•«•■«••••    {■•■••■•■•«** 

' 

1 

'■ 

1 

1 

• 

PRODUCTS— continued. 

Felt  goods— Continued. 

T«We  and  piano         For  ladies' hats, 
covers. 

Saddle  felts. 

Rubber  shoe  linings. 

1 

Endless  belts. 

Druggets. 

Hair  felting. 

'                                 i 

^^.  [  ^■"- 

Square 
yards. 

Value. 

1 

^^2"     1     Value, 
yards.     1      '"'"''• 

Square 
yards. 

Value. 

Square 
yards. 

Value. 
$188, 341 

1 

20, 000       $57, 400 

36,000  i    $18,000 

45,904       $22,952 

2,087,557         $576,946 

216,982 

$1,086,086 

185. 338 

$91, 742 

551,760 

8 

1                   ' 

1 

1 



15,819 


15, 615 

1 

•  •  • 

9 

. 

1 

10 

' 1 , 

..........  ..........^ 

1 

i03,258 
82,080 

67.118 
24,624 

11 

20,000 

57,400 

36.000 

18,000 

45,904 

22,952 

2,087,557          576,946 

20i,i63       1,070,471 

531,760 

188,341 

12 
13 

1 

1 



! 

• 

14 

1 

1 

i 

1 

PRODUCTS— continued. 

i 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods — Continued. 

Woolen  hose. 

1                                                                   r 

Merino  or  mixed    ' 
half  bone. 

!                                                     1 

Merino  or  mixed 
hose. 

1 
Cotton  half  hose. 

Cotton  hose. 

Merino  or  mixed 
shirts  and  drawers. 

All  woolen  shirts 
and  drawers. 

Dozens.       Value. 

1 

,  Dozens. 

i 

1 
Value. 

Doseni). 

Value. 
$791,227 

Dozens.          Value. 

Dozens. 

Value. 

Dozens. 

Value. 

t 
Dozens.  '     Value. 

2.251.541     $4,744,000 

376,253 

1 
$605, 173  1 

433,083 

5, 341, 628 

$3,936,536 

7, 387, 409 

$6,214,202 

2, 526, 226 

$15,055,999 



1,092,841  !  $8,921,777 

8,997  1          21,213  ' 

200 

400  1 

1 



150 

150 

4, 000  1         40, 000 

1 

1 

\\"\ 

) 

t 

1 

1      --.-      -_--- 

1 

1 

• 

'''"""i 

1 

1 



1..         .     . 

I 

2, 242,  544 

4, 722, 796 

"  376,053       604,773 

433,083       791,227 

5,341,628  1    3,936,536 

1 

7,387,259 

6,214,052 

2, 526, 226 

15,055.999 

ii, 068.841 

8,881,777 

15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


PRODUCTS— con  tinned. 


Hosiery  and  knit  goods— Continued. 


Cardi^nn  jackets,  fancy 
jackets,  etc. 


Shawls. 


Fancy  knit  goods,  wristers, 
etc. 


Dozens. 


Value. 


Dozens. 


Value. 


Dozens. 


Value. 


361,478  $.3,576,248 


22,990 


$115,467 


270,633 


$759,748 


100 


100 


Boot  and  shoe  linings. 


Yards. 


Value. 


7,596.711  $1,088,558 


Jersey  cloth. 


Yards. 


Value. 


3. 072, 533 


$2,171,328  I  22 


7,476 


13,636 


21 
24 
25 

2'J 
27 
2t 


361, 478 


3, 576, 248 


22,990 


115,467 


270, 533 


759,648 


7, 596, 711 


1, 088, 558 


3, 065, 057  I  2, 157, 602 


5079. 
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Table  4.— SUMMARY  OP  STATISTICS  OF  WOOL  MANUFACTURE, 


CLASSES. 

p  RODUCTS— continued . 

Partly  manufactured  prodaeta  for  nale. 

Total. 

Woolen  yam,  all  wool. 

Woolen  yam,  union  or 
merino. 

Worsted  yam.        | 

1 

Cotton 

yam. 

Pounds.    !      Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

1 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

[ 

Pounds. 

Value. 

1 

Total 

88.134.330     139.433,835 

1 

35,415,360 

$10,742,882  1 

1 

'    6,799,813 

1 
$2,320,088  ) 

M.  .176. 182 

$22, 411,  363 

3,092.936 

1 

$782. 849 

2 

Woolen  mills 

48,077,114       14,304,804  ; 
36.052,126       23,529,514 
2,616,410            953,127  , 
10,000                 9.000  1 

30, 768, 571 

3,341,036 

443,573 

10.000 

8,990,106 

1, 166,  737 

104,336 

9,000 

6,870,757 
71, 419 
57, 6:^7 

2, 253.  792  |     2, 673, 546 
54,271  '    24,763.501 
12, 025        1, 922, 135 

1,306,927 

20.291,046 

700.  748 

3, 159, 047 
33,889 

626,  OTC 
6,777 

3 

Wor8te<l  mills 

4 

Carpet  mills  (other  than  rag) 

Felt  mills 

5 

1 1 

6 

Wool  hat  mills 

Hosiery  and  knitting  mills 

9,500 
1, 369, 180 

1.045 
636.  .345 

: 

7 

852,180           472.703  1 

i7,6o6               13.642  1 

500.000 

150. 000 

i 

. 

Tablk  a.—WOOLEN  MILLS,  BY 


1 


17 
16 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
20 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


Number 

of 
establish- 
ments. 


The  United  States. 


Alabama.... 
Arkansas... 
California... 
Cooneeticut 
6     Delaware  . . . 


't  Georgia.. 

8  Illinois  .. 

9  Indiana.., 

10  luwa 

11  Kentucky 


12  Maine 

13  Mary  laud 

14  Massachusetts. 

If.     Michigan 

16  .  Minnesota 


MiHsi.'isippi 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 


6 
6 

8 

55 
•> 


14 
Z\ 
45 
14 

40 

75 

9 

165 

32 

21 


I 


North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Khode  Island.. 


27  ,  Tennessee 

28  Texas 

29  I  Utah 

30  Vermont.. 


31  Virginia 

32  !  West  Virginia 

33  '  Wisconsin 

34  I  All  other  states  (6) 


35 
46 
21 
91 

27 

64 

6 

264 

40 

49 
4 
9 

29 

35 

30 

32 

6 


1 


CAPITAL. 


Direct  investment. 


Value  of 

hired 
property. 


Aggregate. 


1,311  i      $6,859,174    '  $130,989,940 


400 


81,870  , 
252,166  ii 


3,000 
42. 725 
13,  700 
87.700 

76,400 


2.  289, 401 
85,250 
6,300  i 


11,950 

42,500 

228,583 

89.665 


14,650 


2, 164, 439 
1.253,000 

2,700 


22,250 
16,500 

38, 000 
2,800 

29, 725 
3,500 


Value  of  plant. 


ToUl. 


$57, 820, 243 


18.325 

27,435 

2, 618,  480 

10, 188. 042 

450,  074 

298. 539 
1. 649, 918 
2,880,114 

694,600 
2, 560, 737 

8, 338,  864 

372,  875 

34.911,187 

943,598 

563,771 

1,553.455 
720, 616 
7, 540,  233 
3,810.832 
7, 243,  380 

339. 088 

1, 609,  .'S74 

1, 350,  585 

21,671,137 

9, 360,  927 


15,250 

21.800 

1. 540, 103 

4. 614, 627 

257,000 

208.440 
600,939 

1,365.795 
293,  800 

1,211,056 

3, 503,  276 

228,600 

13, 653. 662 

383,464 

374, 861 


876, 

475, 

2.882, 

1.  987, 

4.295, 

184, 

782, 

342, 

10. 266, 

3, 476. 


1,393,679 
371,270 
579,209 

3,304,382  ii 

845,221  ! 

336.281  \ 

2.333,700  \ 

108.912  ' 


030 
428 
643 
064 
243 

.530 
951 
820 
284 
501 


072. 013 

256, 130 

282, 125 

1,268,110 

421,737 

167,  270 

850,  491 

60  200 


3,800 

1,750 

170, 3U0 

462,050 

33,500 

19,222 
68,775 
83,437 
31,450 
69,935 

327,725 

32,200 

1,671,678 

23,900 

143,350 

64,650 

68.759 

330. 825 

355,275 

443,070 

30,980 

78, 715 

54,600 

1, 123,  223 

288, 396 

70,545 
62,005 
31,  625 

158,285 

65,319 
15,295  ' 
137.080 
13,  100 


Buildings. 


Machinery, 
tools,  and  im- 
plements. 


$19, 332, 575       $31, 952, 840 


1,750 

6.050 

432. 705 

1,862.474 

80,000 

94,525 
193,864 
336,859 

8:^.350 
309.960 

1,377,050 
75,800 

5, 217,  380 
119,  531 
114, 175 

261,950 
143,808 
938,  618 
662,625 
1,400,417 

44,800 
242,589 

96,306 

3, 020, 191 

944,200 

180,  210 
44,050 
83,500 

505, 625 

127, 475 

54,400 

291,  838 

14,500 


9,700 

14,000 

937,098 

2, 290, 103 

143,500 

94,693 
338,300 
915, 499 
179,000 
831, 161 

1,798,501 
120,600 

6,  764, 604 
240, 033 
117.  336 

609,430 
262,  861 

1,613.200 
969,164 

2,451.756 

108.750 

461, 647 

191.  914 

6, 122,  870 

2, 243, 905 

421,  258 
150, 075 
167,000 
604,200 

228,943 
97, 575 

421,573 
32,600 


Live  assets. 


ToUl. 


$73, 169, 697 


3, 076 

.5,635 

1, 078,  377 

5,  573, 415 

193,974 

90,099 

1,048,979 

1, 514, 319 

400,800 

1,349,681 

4, 835, 588 

144, 275 

21, 257, 525 

560,134 

188,  910 

677, 425 

245,188 

4, 657,  590 

1,  823,  768 

2. 948, 137 

154,558 
826,  623 

1. 007, 765 
11.404,853 

5. 884, 426 

721.  666 

115,140 

297, 084 

2.036,272    1 

423,484 

169,011 

1. 483.  209 

48.712 


Raw  ma- 
terials. 


$19, 494, 122 


1.525 

1,235 

183. 310 

1, 544, 877 

72, 170 

20,  317 
261.  275  i 
358,302  I 

72,900 
374, 747 

1, 437, 520 
46,300 

5,535,310 

115, 327 

50,637 

156, 791 

59,893 

1, 658, 904 

632,288 

597, 797 

36,911 

22.3,051 

185,706 

3.191,6U 

1,513,534 

191.065 
28, 740 
60,784 

474, 356 

97, 132 

48,708 

249.  496 

11,460 


a  Includes  officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks.     For  detailed  information  see  Table  12. 
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BT  CLASSES,  FOB  THE  UNITED  STATES:  1890— Continned. 


PRODU(.T6 — continued. 

Partly  manufactured  products  for  sale— C'ontinued. 

1  All  other 
products. 

1 

Woo1«n  card  rnlla. 

Wonted  slubbiug  and 
tops. 

1 
Worsted  noils. 

Waste. 

Shoddy  and  mungo. 

Wool  extract. 

PoondH. 

1 
Value.    1 

Pounds. 

Value. 

1 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 



4, 334, 436 

Value. 
$691,402 

'                                          1 

Pounds.    '      Value. 

Pounds.         Value. 

Value. 

1,435,215 

#701.581  ^ 

391,501 

$106,516  , 

4,466,6?1 

$1, 462, 0.V) 

1,586.300         $179,851 

635,966  >        $32,253 

$6, 457. 933 

1 

1,435,215 

704,581 

31.400 
360, 101 

18.840 
87,676 

45,000            13.000  , 
4  337  621       1  ^^^  n<ut  1 

1, 085. 178 

3, 130, 603 

109,065 

180.425 

488.914 

21,018 

<     1,  583, 300  i        179, 351 
3,000                 500 

625, 100 
10,866 

31.710 
543 

;    1,639,470 

276.291 

62.000 

1, 094, 231 

100.  oo« 

3, 285, 941 

1 

2 
3 

84,000 

•■1  »■'— ,  -•»»- 
16,000 

4 

■ 

5 

1 

1 

1 

9,500 

1,045 

1 

1 

i"" *' 

6 

! 

1 

1 

7 

1 

( 

1 

1 

■ 

. 

STATES  AND  TERRITORIES :  1890. 


CAPITAL— continued . 


Direct  investment — Continned. 


Live  assets— Contlnue<l. 


Stock  in 
process  and 

finished 
products  on 
band. 


$29,489,237 


600 

2,000 

545,934 

2, 407, 033 

86,156 

47.671 
379, 572 
643,  614 
220,850 
400,397 

2,474,190 
81,825 

8.421.466 
155.603 
115,900 

337,667 
114.865 

1,979,232 
6()6. 121 

1.025.058 

62,127 

307. 779 

383.629 

4.229,617 

2, 554. 613 

221,909 

58,400 

146,438 

600,274 

131. 075 
83,285 

543.485 
30.852 


Cash,  bills  and 
accounts  re* 

oeivable,  and  all 
sundi'ies  not 
elsewhere  re- 
ported. 


$24. 186, 338 

950 

2.400 

349. 133 

1,621.505 

35,648 

22.111 
408, 132 
512,403 
107.  050 
574,  537 

923.  878 

16,150 

7, 300,  749 

289,204 

22,353 

182, 967 

70.430 

1,019,364 

585,359 
1,325,282 

55,520 

295,793 

438,430 

3, 983, 592 

1, 816,  279 

308.602 
28,000 
89.  862 

871.  642 

195.277 

37, 018 

690.228 

6,400 


MISCELLANEOUS  EXPENSES. 


ToUl. 


419 

752 

168,324 

614, 561 

27,  404 

10,887 
110. 159 
232,105 

40.050 
176, 756 

472,848 

14,  442 

2, 618,  078 

42, 713 

46,211 

18.054 

29,775 

483,598 

405.715 

353,245 

14,758 
100, 326 

86,906 

1,356.208 

530,535 

56,263 

17,  333 

27.155 

178,  385 

43,972 

15.418 

104,  226 

5,043 


•     I 


$8.  402, 623 


Rent  paid  for 
tenancy. 


$541,807 


24 


5,606 
14, 059 


240 
2,323 
1,100 
8,300 

5,968 


176, 810 

4,414 

355 


666 

3,235 

14,974 

7,871 


1,165 


182,228 
102,374 

165 


2,550 
1,040 

3,170 
300 

2,440 
340 


Taxes. 


195 

112 

8,086 

37, 071 

887 

1,627 
6,943 
13,940 
4,761 
9,979 

31. 675 

2,542 

202,245 

3.527 

3,404 

7.978 

2,553 

38.803 

16, 711 

15,555 

1,304 

8,987 

2. 795 

49, 593 

20,914 

6,953 

929 

8,965 

9, 510 

2,485 

1,573 

11.886 

658 


$530,236 


Insurance. 


$647,602 


120 

25 

19,657 

45,520 

2,142 

16 

10,134 

25,201 

3,346 

17,353 

44,397 

1,392 

161.666 

4,148 

4.721 

5,111 

4,638 

32,410 

19,438 

27,514 

976 

11,824 

13, 877 

108, 810 

37, 498 

7.124 

2.104 

4,180 

11,551 

5,513 

1,529 

13, 259 

408 


Repairs, 

ordinary,  of 

buildings  and 

machinery. 


Interest  paid 
on  casn 

used  in  the 
business. 


$1,390,810         $2,865,941 


80 

225 

11. 617 

90.140 

8,251 

3.309 
19.312 
50.774 

8.398 
31,667 

83,585 

3.434 

397,922 

6.494 

8.905 

635 

8.118 

92.725 

66.629 

65,665 

1.220 
20,739 

7,804 

241.588 

87,  419 

12.499 
2.100 
8,275 

29,045 

4.601 

4,899 

12. 116 

620 


90 

102,249 

244.442 

1.705 

5,132 
31,360 
76,135 
12,021 
46, 472 

221.907 

3.945 

1,006,373 

17,500 

13,281 

2,160 

11.523 

147,  803 

99,349 

60,890 

915 

31,084 

33,984 

336,640 

190,609 

18,  719 
4,150 
8,100 

69.968 

18,443 
5,703 

40.372 
2.017 


Sundries  nut 
elsewhere  re- 
ported. 


$2, 426, 227 


300 

21, 019 

183.329 

14, 419 

803 
42. 170 
C3.732 
10.424 
62,984 

85,316 

3,129 

673,062 

6,630 

15.545 

2,170 

2.277 

168.622 

188,  614 

175, 750 

10,253 
25. 627 
28,446 
437.349 
91. 721 

10. 803 

8.050 

85 

57.  271 

9.760 

1,414 

24,153 

1,000 


AVERAQB  NUMBER  OP  EMPLOYES 
AND  TOTAL  WAGES,  (a) 


Employes. 


79,351 


16 

31 

1.264 

5.173 

297 

179 
914 

2,103 
378 

1.803 

4,323 

383 

19, 813 

518 

341 

1,082 
510 
4,189 
4.228 
2,969 

324 

1,032 

402 

16.061 

6,028 


Wages. 


$38,478,931 


3,125 

6,231 

287,658 

2, 035, 462 

103, 395 

32. 401 
313.  780 
600,062 
138.240 
554.544 

1,629,888 
123,931 

7, 586, 575 
156.128 
120.967 

306,270 

122. 410 

1, 643. 168 

1, 481, 815 

1, 016, 778 

65.329 

294.365 

175,  313 

5, 729. 982 

2, 297. 416 


Z 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12: 

13- 

14 

15 

16- 

17 

18 

19* 

20* 

21. 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 


996 

239.657 

27 

359 

138.  795 

28 

274 

104, 156 

29 

1,585 

625,440 

30 

444 

117,023 

31 

287 

61.919 

32 

982 

324.772 

38 

61 

17.436 

34 

b  Includes  states  bavins  less  than  3  establishments  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  eslablisbments  may  not  be  disclosed.    These  establishments  are 
distributed  as  follows :  Idaho,  1 ;  Kansas,  1 ;  Louisiana,  1 ;  South  Carolina,  1 ;  South  Dakota,  2. 
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1 


0 

10 


13 
U 
15 
10 

-17 
^8 

20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 


6TATS8  AND  TEBRIT0RIB9. 


The  United  States. 


2  Alabama — 

3  I  Arkansas... 

4  j  California... 

5  '  Connecticut 


Delaware 


Cards. 
(Sets.) 


Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana I 

Iowa 

Kentucky 


n2     Maine 


Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 


Missis.sippi 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 


North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Orej;on 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island.. 


Vermont. 


27  1  Tennessee 

28  I  Texas 

29  Utah 

30 

31  Virginia 

32  I  West  Virginia. 

33  I  Wisconsin 

34  All  other  states 


5,243 


6 
7 

70 
351 

15 

20 
57 
127 
36 
97 

36] 

30 

1.405 

51 

37 

31 

52 

343 

144 

271 

35 

96 

21 

865 

311 

80 

9 

31 

120 

54 

41 

62 

7 


MACHINBRY. 


Combing  machines. 


Foreign. 


American. 


39 


9 


18 
16 


Woolen. 


1,  742, 288 


160 

735 

18.  598 

124,478 

7,306 

3,552 
18,745 
40,690 
10.828 
36,346 

118, 138 
8,294 

484.228 

13,559 

7,510 

9.196 

12,964 

111,728 

51,697 

73.  019 

4,682 
26. 417 

6,052 
325.  327 
114,  782 

19.138  1. 
1,900 
7.960  I. 

41,839  I 

12,382  I 
7,:64  I 

21,346  < 
1,528    . 


Spindles. 


Looms  on  woolen  and  worsted 
goods. 


Worsted. 


Cotton. 


19,750 


53,342 


128 


6,000 


7.000 
2,850 
2,008 


120 
4,880 


1.730 
11,232 


1,788 


20 


3,740 

6,308 
20 


21, 524 

2,888 

800 


50 


Broad 

looms  on 

woolen 

goods. 


19,028 


Broad 

looms  on 

worsted 

goods. 


1,037 


Narrow 

looms  on 

woolen 

goods. 


3 

285 

1.546 

40 


185  ,. 

218  i 

103  !. 
15 

1.  736  , 

49  |. 
6,256  , 

77    . 
99    . 
i 
338    . 

74 ;. 

1,623 
714 
762 

187  . 
81  . 
2.545 
1,120 

14  . 

28  ., 

50  |. 
495  I. 


125 
42 

183 
14 


I 


120 


1 
.... 

35 


54 


80 

241 

37 


397 

58 


13 


17.289 


12 

21 

7 

586 

189 

119 

1^8 

786 

55 

1,806 

40 
61 
2.395 
80 
20 

38 
187 
251 
177 
466 

139 

269 

10 

7,599 

626 

792 

107 

43 

187 

85 

111 

62 

19 
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AND  TERRITORIES:  1890— Continued. 


MACHINEBT— continued. 

MATERIALS  USED. 

Looms  on  woolen  and 

worsted  goods 

—Continued. 

1    Looms  on  carpets  and  mgs. 

1 

Total 

number 

of  power 

looms. 

Knitting 
machines. 

103 

Total  cost. 

1 

1 

Foreign  wool  in  condition       Domestic  wool  in  condition  par- 
purchased,                                         chased. 

1 

ii 

1 

1 

Narrow 

looms  on 

worsted 

goods. 

1 

Hand 
i     looms. 

1              208 

• 

Ingrain 

hand 

looms. 

t 

Ingrain 

power 

looms. 

Rag 

hand 

looms. 

Pounds. 

1 

Cost. 

1 

Pounds. 

Cost. 

1,436 

1 

7                 1 

i 

22 

38,791 

182, 270, 335 

1 

16, 822, 138 

$4, 110, 488 

168, 485, 806 

$44,740,323 

1 

1 

12 

24 

292 

2,294 

229 

119 
323 

1,006 
158 

1,622 

1,811 
110 

8,711 
158 
125 

376 

261 

1.054 

1,140 

1,280 

160 

456 

04 

11,440 

2.238 

811 

135 

00 

682 

210 

153 

258 

33 

10,997 

28.030 

788, 916 

6,753,096 

1           296,605 

1 

95,999 

789. 310 

1,850.809 

505,503 

1,365,246 

4,960,119 

424,855 

21,815,199 

529, 515 

809.378 

508.039 

311,881 

4,834,446 

8,281,979 

2,930,932 

198,358 

962,270 

327.502 

19,108,000 

6,042,754 

760,036 

188,607 

163,864 

1, 435, 163 

375, 175 

202,801 

978, 470 

46,483 

10,569 

67,500 

3,554,471 

12, 379,  8,'>8 

496,829 

176,992 
2,507,621 
6. 687, 051 
1,880,232 
2, 407, 292 

11,530,733 
786.200 

46, 825,  715 
1,622,034 
1,358,290 

1, 565, 824 
1.048,229 
12, 561, 277 
7,966.247 
4, 453, 263 

396,500 

2,365,636 

1, 366, 148 

24,438,385 

11. 500, 047 

1, 260, 861 
572.400 
800,500 

2,660,820 

050,378 

505,822 

2,461,482 

210,700 

3.464 

23,325 

600, 110 

8,273.214 

139,658 

67, 574 

636,665 

1,344,171 

451,223 

643,  lie 

3,320,263 

298,420 

12. 971, 031 

432,226 

261,724 

350.239 

259,664 

8, 190, 903 

1,976,024 

1,516,792 

122,259 

760, 675 

256,374 

5.865,342 

3, 364, 013 

407,407 
162,600 
126,240 
602,225 

804,507 

177, 701 

600,607 

41,583 

2 

3 

145,  000 

656,752 

35,369 

32.000 

59.000 

476,633 

300 

57,037 

1, 231. 813 

100,000 

2, 105. 248 

88,665 

50,750 

218, 727 

6.543 

10,200 
18,340 
98.498 
90 
17,036 

360,411 
25,000 

745,930 
22,757 

1 

42 

>•••••••*••• 

■ 

10 

5 

6 

1 1 

7 

2 

1 
5 

8 

1 

0 

10 

1 

1 
3 

2 

11 

12 

1 

13 

6 

io 

8 

14 

1 

15 

1 

16 

1 

! 

17 

4.000 

526,759 

158,639 

1,288,483 

50,760 
174, 764 

840 

120,548 

32,337 

377,302 

13,005 
86,408 

18 

10 

8 
15 

18 

1 

?0 

10 

1 

21 

*  * 

n 

11 

1 

35 
6 
0 
0 

23 

1 

3 

24 

007 
484 

5 

144 

1 

22 

6,446.668 
1,522,915 

187,625 

1,022,445 
591,229 

38,218 

25 
26 

114 

1. ......... 

27 

78 

i 

20 

1,279,250 

25,367 

5,001 

164,090 

283,038 

6,808 
1,389 
64,13b 


30 

2 

^ 

31 

1 

•  •«•■•  •• 

32 

1       

33 

2 

1 

2 

84 

■ 

1 
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2 

3 
4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13' 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


MATERIALS  USED— continued. 


The  United  States 

Alabama 

Arkansas  

California 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Marj'land 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire.. 

New  Jersey 

New  York! 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island-. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states 


Total  foreign 
and  domes- 
tic wool  in 
scoured 
pounds. 


100, 226, 094 


10,569 
64,500 

1 1  vOOf  UvO 

6, 341, 262 
265,599 

147,  646 
1,  321. 550 
3, 478. 264 

960, 916 
1.542.884 

6,  784, 485 
372,900 

25,493,874 
897, 016 
781, 552 

810,562 

644,238 

6, 693, 439 

4, 466. 131 

3, 520, 270 

371,952 

1,848,702 

673,594 

17,814,990 

7.  043, 711 

1, 135, 578 
332, 160 
365.500 

1, 766, 642 

659,745 

438,250 

1, 477. 461 

111.  150 


Shoddy 


Pounds. 


51,862,397 


196,274 


Cost. 


$5,398,617 


34,271 




20,000 

6,000 

53,  111 

5,211,440 

95,800 

8,050 

521, 756 

16.546 

10,000 
67,253 

144, 303 
46,  000 

707,940 

2,250 
17, 577 
21,720 

7.650 
110,  016 

1,498.807 

40,000 

20,272.168 

269. 148 

4,000 

247, 233 

4,000 

1, 934,  590 

31, 383 

500 

36.000 

7, 000 

3, 174. 370 

2,  778. 040 

1,197.099 

7,920 

1,256 

263,33:) 

270.902 

151,  513 

40,OOQ 

199,680 

.5,000 

12, 125. 904 

1, 803. 842 

8.000 

33,768 

700 

1, 135, 070 

318,389 

197,690 
1,000 

33.165 
145 

1       i.  562, 22i 

192.936 

88.585 
9.  GS'2 

16.229 
1.740 

Waste  and  wool  noils. 


Pounds. 


13. 608, 369 


5.000 
30,000 
431,457  ' 
557,398 

2,474 


48,600 

""21,054' 

196,486 

150,000 

4, 799,  883 

9,300 


4,000 
538,851 
731.  704 
216, 177 

45,738 
38,312 


5, 086, 267 
340,946 

49.100 


800 
50,000 

5,547 

832 

248.443 


Camel's  hair  and  noiU. 


Cost 


$2, 353, 364 


2,500 

6,000 

112, 120 

40,037 

397 


8,040 


2,105 

62,544 

42,000 

664.a')9 

2.304 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


400 

107, 735 

130,653 

56,660 

4,672 
7,281 


875.886 
133,995 

8,272 


64 

12.000 

402 

141 

72,308 


1,781,240 


67,568 


19,867 
'"606 


35. 178 
375,868 


105,000 
"9,'469 


3,600 


1,109,454 
38,284 


8,650 

1,500 

"6,'262' 


$289,970 


15.552 
4.458 


282 


12,618 
88,616 


18,600 
'  "3.'934 


680 


131, 704 
7,930 


1,938 
240 
"3,424' 
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MATERIALS  USKD— C'OOtinue<1. 

1 
i 
1 

A 11  ntliAr  animal  hair                           Ifa^v   on^fiiti 

Yams  not  made  in  mill. 

JdOOiUr  NF 

ji«  aj««ua> 

i 

i                                                             1 

•1 
Woolen.                                Worsted. 

Cotton. 

Pounds. 
60,533 

CcMt. 

Pounds. 

Cost. 

Pounds. 

Cost. 

PonndH. 

Cost.      1 

Pounds. 

Cost, 

Pounds. 

1 

23, 990, 406 

Cost. 

1 

$15,991            9,619,277         $493,492 

1 

36, 993. 712     $4. 198, 527  |         4, 982, 919 

$3,000,984 

i 

1        2. 560, 619 

92, 540, 667 

$5,239,928 

1 

1 

7,500 
500 

700 
60 

-    i  ■■ 

1 

2 

! 

1 

6,656 

2,536 

1. 514, 150 

252,000 

'              67,000 

140. 836 

116,  212 

10, 61U 

1,066,336 

552,966 
i              20,050 
i        3, 990, 832 

.     2,440 

1,560 

782 

282.585 

50,400 

12,150 

19.960 

26,228 

2,758 

216,263 

144,557 

6,015 

897.984 

524 

3 

101.782             12.  .^36 

1 

161 
293,230 

291 
318. 917 

4 

198 

50 

40,803 

i'448 

1,454.296 
62,500 

20, 815 

178,  343 

1,845,162 

218, 2:12  ! 
4,063 

1,957 
23.498 
106, 162  j 
1 

3,880 

2.946 

5 
6 

1 

1 
......  ......l 

7 

300                  270 

9,000              7,875 

600                  400 

8 

' 

6.000 

3.000 

9 

1 

10 

1, 689,  664           187,  039 
1,756.360           245.329  i 

. . 1 

11 

640 

386  : 

6.600 

, 

17,766 

1 
22,508 

12 

■----■•••>••' 

12.000 
5. 370. 244 

1.444 
686,522 

•  ••..••      ,••--•' -----.-.--.I 

13 

28,000 

4,200 

I 

397.  678 


22,033 

_.«.      .i 

117,564 

101,874 

775,770 

;                     30 

1 

798. 912 
25 

14 
15 

1 

ii 

............ 

16 
17 

1.000 

128,407 

1        1,626,007 

;        1,341,000 

1, 281, 637 

258,560 

71,650 

61,536 

17,256,155 

1, 151. 121 

093.019 

103,000 

14,100 

338,677 

82,172 
12,260 
70,245 
1,000- 

110 

1.3,471 

192. 721 

146. 814 

154,564  ' 

27.009 

7,268 

7.484 

1, 801. 784 

153, 806 

69.465 

10.220 

1,540 

43,531 

10,901 

1,302 

8,905 

100 

1 
415,000  '         91,375 

26. 988              6. 048     18 

56 

34 

30.  (HM) 

900 

136, 879 

1,000 

60,000 

6.000 
5,100 

39,018 

400 

48,500 

3,600 
2,547 

66,381 

105,000 

7,967 

1 

78,330 

150,160 

8,828 

1, 133. 300 

958,600 

1.041,036 

24,300 
;            125,502 

46,010 

10, 096, 883 

1        1. 184, 149 

709,948 

243,994  1  19 
216,119     20 

1.146 

365 

805,700 
40,374 

38.512 
3,230 

197.998 

5,740 

26,924 

11,120 

2, 177, 771 

315,847 

166.340 

21 
22 

300 

210 

28 

24 

5,966 
24,537 

1.169 
9,797 

8,304.722 

426,869 

4,459,896 
180,000 

2,662,674 
142,600 

1.012.249 
261,965 

856,708 
284,733 

26 

26 

.............. 

27 

.*••.••••••••. 

28 
29 

. 

- 

24.532 
320,924 

22,940 

18,949 

41.078 

250 

4.087 

••■••••••••• 

10,000 

12.500 

80,927     30 

100 

30  1 

4, 805  '  31 

3,873     32 

26.244  1  33 

60     34 

i 

1 
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tablk  a.— woolen  mills,  by  states 


1 

1 

i 
STATES  AND  TBRRITOBIES. 

MATERIALS  USED— Continued. 

Yarns  not  made  in 

mill— Continued. 

Mohair. 

I 

Silk. 

Spun 

silk. 

Jute. 

Pounds. 

1 
Cost. 

Founds. 

Cost. 

'      Pounds. 

1 

Cost. 

Pounds. 

Cost. 

1 

Th«  Cnited  States 

324, 181 

1 

$207,905 

120,571 

1632.545 

69,358 

)r281.211 

125, 327 

^n,  181 

A lik.haniA  ..••.••.••• • 

2 

1 

1 

3 

A  rlcAnnafl t,,,^ 

*******      1 

j 

1 

4 

California 

955 
2.445 

1,099 
3,105 

' 

1 i 

5 

r^i^nfiApt^i^'iil       -......•.•...••••-•- 

I                 is,  238 

98,141 

4,179 

16,246  ; 

■ 

25,000 

1,750 

6 

DeliLWAFA .-..• • 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

(vMor  flria 

' 

Illinoia      

i 

..............I          .........1 

ludiftDA    ....• * ••••••••.. 

129 

555 

>•..... ......•'.... .••..••• 

Iowa 

1 

Kentiickv 

,                          'i                               

12 

If  dine 

3,384 

5,565  1 

13 

^arvland • 

14 

MoJiAachiiBetta 

23,000 

23,800 

16, 989 

118, 221 

9,285 

62. 628 

7,207 

609 

15 

Michigan i 

16 

Minnenota 

17 

MiimiiUiinDi 

...... ........| 

18 

M 18 Aoiiri 

..I 

■  •••••••••"••" 

10 

New  Hitni'Diihire. ............... .. 

. 

1,003 

500 

6.225 

8,844 

4,100 

44,910 

341 
1,109 
2.268 

1,660 
12.230 
10,520 

i 

20 

New  Jeraev ...... 

21 

New  York 

35,000 

35,500 

500 

70 

22 

North  Carolina 

23 

Ohio        

1      . 

3,000 

300 

24 

Orefpon 

10 
42,066 
39,111 

57 
248,842 
104,875 

25 

Pennavlvaiiia 

237,621 
25,260 

207,043 
27,448 

25,568 
23,224 

108,362 
64,000 

89,620 

10, 452 

26 

Rhode  Island 

27 

TAnnpAAed 

28 

Texaa 

•••*•••.■•...•■• 

20 

Utah 

30 

Vermont 

■  J........ 

1 

31 

Virginia 

32 

WVat  Viririnia 



33 

Wiaconsiu 

400 

4,000 

34 

All  other  states 

...•.•.•••••••, 

I 
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AND  TERRITORIES:  1890— Continued. 


MATEBIAL8  USED— Continued . 


Yams  Dot  made  in  mill- 
Continued. 


OU. 


Linen. 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


Gallons. 


2,529 


100 


500 


1,929 


$805 


2, 439, 573 


25 


330 


540 


152 
500 

30,792 
161.  970 

18,350 

2,858 
21.9(54 
37.800 
11,225 
37,854 

139, 411 
6.615 

581.284 
11,341 
14,508 

7,722 

14,900 

123.790 

104, 318 

96.839 

3,792 

32,608 

14.712 

722, 675 

123,202 

19,594 
2,550 
5,041 

.37, 735 

18,881 

8,451 

25,520 

490 


Cost. 


$773, 8.30 


53 

165 

13,305 

53,784 

1,144 

804 

7,174 

11,308 

3,881 

8,702 

42,941 

2,535 

204,816 

4,131 

4,098 

2,263 

4,060 

42.994 

35,183 

28.125 

1,091 

10.599 

4.550 

198.558 

49,425 

4,737 

738 

2,221 

13,628 

5,120 

2,192 

9,882 

132 


Soap. 


I     Pounds. 


18. 572. 964 


Cost 


5,300 

905, 306 

040,640 

87,011 

17, 479 
349,048 
821, 132 
234, 510 
105,163 

1. 280,  093 
24,808 

5, 168, 346 
255,551 
222,180 

84,700 

84,060 

1,483.340 

1, 075, 836 

680,057 

40,500 

345.027 

165,200 

2, 140.  507 

771.304 

44,502 
101. 750 

09.150 
606,256 

110,830 

76, 915 

231.185 

3,300 


$614,007 


110 

10,847 

36.024 

5,221 

415 

11,206 

10,369 

6,081 

2,867 

44,317 

037 

170, 237 

7.980 

5,689 

4,277 

1,877 

41,478 

34.568 

26,077 

1,250 

8,900 

6.617 

89.804 

30.285 

1,272 

2,060 

2,893 

18,756 

2,626 

2,107 

8.865 

80 


Chemicals  jj 
and  dye-     i 
stuffs. 


Cost. 


$3,213,929 


675 

SO 

28,881 

242,519 

9,071 

1.844 

28.417 

102, 920 

21.202 

62,852 

221,643 
10,733 

998.468 

11,006 

9.238 

13.400 

8, 215 

240,  612 

152, 295 

114,256 

4.650 

36,143 

27,591 

547. 970 

176.572 

14,823 
7,800 
8,492 

58,434 

14,487 
7,273 

29.692 
2,705 


Fuel. 


Total 
cost. 

$1,711,169 

105 

200 

39,586 

145. 010 

2.410 

1.255 
20,006 
37,828 

6,432 
24,403 

123, 910 
8.331 

504,361 

14,207 

7,462 

13.455 

8,862 

103. 285 

69,126 

57,764 

1,900 
16,663 

5.750 
274. 421 
135,427 

14,650 
3,128 
5,048 

35,223 

4,693 

4.355 

19, 813 

1,401 


Coal. 


Cost. 


$1.528,20g 


200 

25,121 

110, 466 

2,410 


20,556 

37. 318 

3,013 

23,804 

88,152 

8,241 

470. 662 

7,017 

5.577 

750 

7,702 

85,520 

60,126 

55,861 

400 
16,673 


273,082 
121.223 

12,623 
3,125 
5.038 

30  003 

3.008 

4,135 

16. 212 

1,401 


Wood. 


Cost. 


$182, 061 


105 


14. 465 
25,544 


Kent  of 

power  and 

heat. 


Cost. 


All  other 
materials. 


1.255 
50 

510 
2, 510 

500 

35,758 
90 

24,600 
7,190 
1.885 

12,705 

1.070 

17,756 


1,903 

1.500 

000 

5,750 

1,330 

14,204 

2,127 

3 

10 

4,320 

785 

220 

3,601 


Cost. 


$108,669   $2,230,554 


50 


1,550 


360 
100 


26,744 

290 

1,642 


260 
3,300 
2,425 
2,208 


525 

250 

43, 814 

17,206 

270 


450 
1,210 


027 
100 


300 
4,508  ' 


20 

7,670 

187,404 

20,512 

2,605 
5,237 
2,744 
6.786 
01,553 

88,401 

25,440 

788,700 

2,682 

19,025 

16.000 

6,928 

136, 157 

48,643 

56.206 

1,952 

5.373 

7,000 

522,262 

115. 287 

1,417 

1,916 

11,930 

38,817 

4,827 
728 

6,812 
242 


2 

3 

4 
5 

e 

7 

8 

» 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15^ 
16 

17 

la 

19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28. 
29 
30 

31 
32 
3S 
34 
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Table  5.—W00LEN  MILLS,  BY  STATES 


2 
3 

4 
5 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
10 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
2G 

27 
28 
29 
3U 

31 
32 
33 
34 


PRODUCTS. 


All  wool  woven  goods. 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


Aggregate 
value. 


The  rnited  States. 


Total. 


Cloths,  doeskins, 
cassimeres,  cheviots, 

indigo  flannels,  and 
broadcloths  tor  men's 
wear. 


Overc^tings,  cloakings,        carriage  cloths  of  all 

and  kerse^^fv  lor  both     [  t/MahtL 

men's  and  women's  wear.;  wcigui*. 


Square 
yards. 


:i- 


Value. 


$133,577,977  H      95.807,63© 


Alabama  ... 
Arkansas... 
California... 
Cunnecticnt 


6  ,  Delaware 


Georgia... 
Illinois  ... 
Indiana... 

Iowa 

Ktiutncky 


Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Micnigan 

Minnesota 


Mississippi 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersc}" 

New  York ..... 


North  Carolina 

Onio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Khode  Island  . . 


Tennessee 

Tox-as 

UUh 

Vermont.. 


Virginia 

West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states. 


17,150 

38,360 

1, 325,  033 

9, 082, 493 

482,022 

173,245 
1,299,506 
2, 989, 182 

095, 218 
2, 351. 117 

7,521,317 

579,  516 

35, 771, 161 

844, 052 

539,995 

924, 185 

548, 457 

8,  004. 264 

5. 652, 166 

5,188,020 

308, 946 
1,513,302 

614,932 

29, 878. 010 

9,884.945 

1,216,419 
359,230 
338,534 

2, 723, 683 

609,809 

328.800 

1,669,944 

104,304 


700 

1,366,651 

6,342,270 

327, 612 


1,646,506 

3, 714, 040 

1, 176, 626 

29,550 

8, 219, 000 

579,883 

35, 040, 073 

881,  329 

681,490 

9,600 

556.  739 

8,  806, 591 

1, 826,  871 

3, 868, 113 

117,550 
1. 704. 027 

117,  283 

10, 325, 818 

3, 502, 424 

109.400 


577,536 
1, 379,  555 

477, 382 

479,  876 

1,695,381 

247,760 


'■     Square 
I      yanls. 


$51,205,385   23,008,903 


400 

716, 576 

3, 333, 980 

310,662 


1, 068, 636 

1, 738. 664 

569,  792 

24,  315 

4, 061, 092 

572, 156 

17, 332. 98» 

630.626 

404.550 

4,900 

200,960 

3, 287, 023 

1. 887, 890 

2,654.228 

58,570 

863,861 

123,938 

4,255,656 

4,192,508 

46,085 


143, 102 

1.624,825 

263,412 


Value. 


Square 
yards. 


Value. 


$21,648,649  i,     4,020,612  .      $4,695,723 


131.  745 

1. 527, 176 

203.412 


499,466 


197,260 
'  648, 542 

382,294 
200,  160 
1,278,267 
98,802    I 


999,959 

450,  718 

133. 770 

2,600 

1,664,838 
538,175 

6, 164, 8l»7 

715. 146 

7,675 

6,000 

6.170 

1, 332,  066 

1, 459. 695 

1, 55J,  702 

60,650 
360.805 

41.809 
1,158,019 
3, 142, 852 

83,650 


741,  248 

368,981 

121, 389 

2,000 

1,022,606 
557,200 

6, 668, 386 

550,164 

6.150 

3.000 

4.513 

834,236 

1, 503, 267 

1,361,563 

38,300 
238,769 

79, 912 

772. 149 

3,732,008 

34,560 


89, 170 
1,290 


942,275 

600 

1.351,659 

5,000 

4,000 


630 
139,080 


11,250 
27,750 


438,353 
321, 572 


622,011 


115, 419 
1,290 


1,101,946 
450 

1,440,019 
3,400 
3,000 


Square 
yards. 


1, 282, 921 


Value. 


$626, 791 


766,938 


255. 032 


156,000 


152, 173 


750 


3,700 
20,000 


75, 519 

5,984 

126,  307 


23,381 
41, 479 

350,450 

104,128 

566,730 

1,200 


30,818 
44,166 

318, 449 

56,377 

635,645 

400 


143,892 

41,625 

"3.666' 


630, 514 
450,000 


129,500 


106,492 


24,019 

7,232 

103,010 


89.926 
27.800 


2,400 
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PRODUCTS— ooD  tin  ued . 

«                         All  wool  woven  goodn — Continoed. 

Dress  j|;oods,  sackiDgs,     ' 
tricots,  ladies'  cloth,  broad-                   wia^^^i. 
cloth,  and  all  other                         llanneU. 
goods  for  women's  wear. 

1 

I 

1 

1 

Blanket8. 

1 

1                                                 1 

i 

1 

1 

Horse  blankets. 

1. ..             _            ._^            ______          ! 

Square     i     ^  .          \ 
yards.     '      >  ajue-     i 

1 

1 

Carriage  robes. 

1 

1 

! 

!    Woven  shawls,  wool 
i            or  worsted. 

&       i       Vlu*.               ^1     :       V..«.       1;       ^-              value. 

1          ■                                         i 

Square 
yards. 

Value. 

Square 
yards. 

Value. 

24.606,977         18,760,257 

32,762,273 

$10. 458, 557 

4,666,057 

$2,532,324  ; 

666,625 

1357,411 

257, 208 

$145, 019 

4,533,970 

$1,971,654 

1 

•  ..«•••••••••.'•••-• 1      -       

1 

'! 

1 

2 

1 

! 

i                   700 
305, 444 
1 

400 
213,900 

L. ..:::::::.! 

3 

918. 105 

370.931 
362,812 

1                     ,! 

4 

1,644,207              566,049 

1. 806, 834 

............. 

5 

64,200 
1. ..._••..•...■ 

47.250' 

6 

1 

7 

1 63,406 

1        2,686.098 
752  656 

26,786 

070,098 

308,744 

1,420 

807.895 

10,906 

3,244,724 

48,367 

62,474 

185, 851 

467.754 

288, 910 

i             23.150 

27,055 

5.560 

J             32, 515 

!              58.192 

73,559 
274,566 
138,360 

20,835 

16,211 

3.200 

37,282 

2ft  17R 

• 

684 

457 

240,516 

97,067 

8 

20,300 

9,600 

0 

10 

;                3,800 

2, 677, 365 

35,058 

1       10, 548, 503 

101,601 

168,372 

. 

11 

2,442,244 

1 

841,419 

t*****"*"*  ■' 

165, 149 
500 

125,560 

lAfl 

11,280 

4,324 

288,804 

141, 131 

12 
18 

16, 379, 781 
400 

5, 807. 708 
IGO 

1.319              1,364  1 
900                 360  : 
i 

17,060 

10,312 

392,070 

210,702 

14 
16 

501,443              392,926 

'                3.600                  1.900 
273. 949               121  17R 

16 

1 

• 

17 



275,090 

4.240,311 

1, 112 

1.501,870 

24,700 

610, 016 

49,056 

3,966,916 

10.000 

11,300 

70,621 

1,302,253 

463 

910.300 

6.620 

203,379 

24,761 

828.273 

3,500 

3,850 

::::::::::;:i 

900 
15,314 

600 
6,176 

18 

2,828,262              958,936 

1            315. 119 

5C0 

^              49.500 

1              20,950 

1            413. 418 

21,798 

1,045.031 

161,503 

330 

26,385 

9.950 

254,479 

16,402 

441.082 

10 

90,000 
300 

75,000 
213 

130,500 
680,984 

180,600 
211,251 

20 

1,500                     900 

•     .  •         . . .  •  1 

46.000 

40,000 

21 
22 

6,818 

3,072 

135,000 

63,000 

150,000 

75,000 

220 

4,620 

2,560,617 

166 
2,773 
926,261 
............ 

23 
24 

837,466 
28,000 

556,713 
7,000 

273. 467 
i 

91,514 

17,080 

9,150 

25 
26 

14,450 

7,675 

.«.«,...... 

27 

,••••• 

28 

207,411 
648,184 

25,150 
340, 218 
734,355 
244,520 

09,501 
240,660 

8,760 

128,643 

308.:i25 

97.502 

244,391 
126,000 

51. 157 
35.630 
87.860 

58,714 
51,000 

27,285 
15. 140 

ftft  310 

1 

12^358 

8,227 

29 

420  000 

*'****9i«t'flnft' 

30 

i 

31 



32 

1        304,436 

1 

243,667 

33 

2.040  !                 'ftM 

34 

.•••..........|. ....... ...... 

1 

t 
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2 

3 

4 
5 
6 


STATES  AND  TEBRITOBIBS. 


TheUniteil  States 


Alabama  . . . 
Arkansas... 
California  .. 
Connwticut 
Delaware . . . 


PRODUCTS — continued. 


Union  or  cotton  mixed  woven  ^oods. 


Total. 


Square 
yards. 


54, 385, 108 


Value. 


123, 009, 976 


Unions,  tweeds,  cheviots,  cassi- 

meres,  and  other  goods  for 

men's  wear. 


Square 
yards. 


Value. 


20,023,283 


$12, 103,  503 


Overcoatings  and  cloakings. 


Square 
yards. 


3,  528, 942 


Value. 


$2, 497, 092 


Sackings,  tricots,  and  dress 
goods  for  women's  wear. 


Square 
yards. 


9,892,377 


Value. 


$2, 532, 598 


9 
10 
11 

12 
13 
14 
15 


7  I  Georgia. 

8  ,  niinoifi 


Indiana... 

Iowa 

Kentucky 


5,850 
1, 754. 649 
6, 103, 276 
1,080,000 

13, 774 

578 

411, 048 


2.110 

601,032 

3, 0l«5, 312 

162,000 

3,673 

500 

142, 066 


74, 670 
4,189,326 
1, 080, 000 

13,774 

i,'56o 


61,583 

2. 999, 552 

162,000 

3,673 

i,*766 


145,822 


166,369 


1, 373, 334 


421,501 


Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 
Michigan 


16     Minnesota 


17  '  Mississippi 

18  I  Missouri... 
19 
20 
21 


22 
23 
24 
25 
26 


28 
29 
30 

31 
82 
38 
34 


New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 


North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island.. 


27     Tennessee 


Texas  . . . 
Utah  .... 
Vermont. 


Virginia 

West  Virginia. . 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states. 


3, 842, 467 

300 

12, 655, 898 

1,050 


1,335,243 
200 

5, 278, 427 
360 


401,869 

300 

3, 605,  060 


266,281 

200 

2.  719, 290 


160,425 


101,533 


691, 257 


599,571 


2,250 

521, 174 

6, 118, 629 

8, 671, 300 

8,047,057 

1,125 

2,700 

483,884 

11, 101. 112 

1,353,272 

28,265 

338,000 

171,432 

2,072,547 

88,410 

94,200 

420,861 


450 

99,497 

1, 888, 932 

2, 178, 644 

1,422,239 

330 

1,754 

161,040 

3, 061, 144 

1,292,383 

6,063 

181,000 

64,560 

1,199,453 

66.280 

28,780 

136,495 


520,684 

860,525 

1,885,600 

401, 782 


99.302 

549,798 

1, 103, 397 

313,506 


557,300 

1, 565, 700 

20,000 


438,000 

895.247 

18,000 


700 

21, 809 

3, 879, 195 

1, 353, 272 


254 

29,302 

1,353,743 

1,292,383 


186, 778 


103,600 


240,000 

'i,"i26,'i37 

83,310 

400 

289,364 


140,000 

832,' 43i 

64.220 

240 

110,648 


201,660 


174, 772 


2, 790, 566 


800,234 


4,833,284 


1, 097, 540 


346,083 


92,202 


304,625 


69,350 


97,238 


20,674 


15, 750 


131, 497 


5,250 


25,847 
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AND  TERRITORIES:  1890— Contiuiied. 


PRODUCTS—continued . 

Union  or  cotton  mixed  woven  gooda — Continned. 

GKmkLs  woven  on  cotton  warpa,  weft  partly  or  wholly  of  wool  or  hair. 

FlanneU  and  linaeys. 

Blankets. 

1 

1 

Horse  blankets. 

1 

1                   Total. 

1 
Cassimeres.  doeskins,  coat- 1 
ings,  suitings,  and  other 
goods  for  men's  wear. 

Overcoatings  and  cloakings. 

1 

Square 
yards. 

Value. 

Square 
yards. 

Value. 
$1,390,660 

Square 
yards. 

4,514,437 

Value. 

1 

Square 
1       yards. 

111,027.431 

Value. 
$37,199,986 

Square 
yards. 

Value. 

Square 
yards. 

Value. 

11,621,679 

$3,314,733 

4,804,390 

$1, 171, 390 

27, 882, 734 

$13,273,684  | 

1 

4,814,989 

$3, 387, 061 

1 



22,500 

51,200 

13,500 

4, 654, 472 

10,800 

16,000 

7,425 

1,548,614 

2 

3,450 
1. 547, 187 

1,160 
448.385 

2,400 
121, 030 

960 
84,080 

3 

11,762 
04,794 

6,984  ! 
40,390 

4 

300.000            67.  .'Wm  1 

880,717 

513,786 

95,847 

98.581 

5 



6 

500,002 
502, 778 

2, 691, 917 
54,335 

6, 983, 577 

5, 445, 247 

149,  372 

178. 550 

694,100 

28. 378 

2, 084, 492 

1,862.348 

1 

7 

578 
153. 872 

500 
61.562 

422.  i59 

1,665,944 

12.000 

1,447,643 

1, 047, 104 

105,500 

330,994 

8,745 

529,958 

577,138 

8 

255,676 

78,804 

1 

9 

10 

11 

38.038 

13,089 

390.987 

132, 122 

1 

60,632 

21,984 

97,555 

t 

89,809 

12 
13 

2,772,570 
1,050 

728,830  i 
360 

669,871 

101,596 

83,850 

31,600 

29. 852. 055 
20,050 

10, 330, 678 
9.465 

3,909,070 

3,091,971 

1, 663, 919 

1,529,907 

14 
15 

1 

1 

,^ 

16 

2,250 

490 

2,062,057 

450 

195 

510,727 

) 

1,672,167 
183, 830 
6,334.944 
2, 107. 130 
1, 056, 643 

6U,027 

434,005 

451.  995 

36, 406, 275 

4, 751, 539 

3. 523, 455 

360,000 

86.479 

1,987,060 

207. 205 
27,344 

864,760 

50,835 

2, 525, 856 

1,089,596 

419,  361 

146,440 

249. 652 

310, 103 

10,248.727 

2, 374, 404 

995,467 

126,000 

33,966 

764, 876 

60,065 
9,796 

1 

17 

1 

:::::::::::::::::  :"::i 

18 

1,292,664 

298,205 

1,594,726 

558,300 

19. 20  J 

225.927 

1,600 

135,144 

10.618,421 

3. 667, 498 

1,141,100 

943,483 

391,504 

10,450 

83,160 

1,100 

153,743 

8, 990. 106 

1, 913, 511 

300.650 

623.885 
959,050 
376, 405 

312,000 
45 

399.800 
391, 422 
183, 874 

21,060 
68 

19 

j        220,000 

180,000 

20 

1, 729, 000 
1,125 

911,550 
330 

591,650 

109,833 

21 

' 

22 

1 2. 000 

1    RAA 

23 

462,075 
1,441,354 

131,738 
140,564 

_   ^        1 

■ 

24 

3, 117, 462 

780,169 

2, 379, 085 

662,394 

269.410 
416,873 

359.057 
313,483 

25 

?6 

2,225 

542 

26.040 

98,000 

1.600 

5,521 
41,000 

1    !»» 

27 

■*•* ••■ 

28 
29 

:{0 

109.832 
735,000 

4,500 
93,800 

63.369 
187,000 

1.610 
28.540 

20, 147 
488.084 

24,575 
3,375 

3,050 
311, 455 

11,520  1 
1.860 

X,  WV                                 .,  .wv     1 

600 

450 

31 

32 

33 

1,700 

840 

1          .       .       J 

34 



1 

1 

1 

no 


MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


Table  5.— WOOLEN  MILLS,  BY  STATES 


pRODi'CTs— coutinaed. 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


The  United  States. 


2 
3 
4 


Alabama  ... 
Arkansas — 
California    . 
^*  t  Conuecticnt 
0  ,  Delaware... 


GoodK  woven  on  cotton  warps,  weft  partly  or  wliolly  of  wool  or  balr — Coutinaed. 


Satinets. 


Wool-filling  dress  goocls  and  j        j,,^^„^,,^  ,,^^i  .hirting... 


repellents. 


Blankets. 


Square 
yards. 


Value. 


Square 
j'ards. 


Value. 


Square 
yards. 


18,619,181 


1,500 
i,*  078,' 760 


$4,  287, 778 


17, 150, 803 


600 


iM,  184. 262 


Value. 


Square 
yards. 


Value. 


16,  729, 685         $4,  782, 820 


289,466 


1, 594, 451 


428. 119 


948, 834 


203. 246 


8,  703, 822  ri,  546, 338 


1.000 
13,500 
55,863 


300 

7,425 

15, 416 


7  Georgia... 

8  Illinoln... 
0     Indiana... 

10  i  Iowa 

11  ,  Kentucky 


Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Mis4^igau 

Minnesota 


12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26    lUiode' Island. 


1,500 
3,111 


725 
2,609 


600 
315, 909 


6,600 


3.950 


2. 687. 510 


679,  281 


554.000 


300 
165.675 


133,480 


73.419 

8.448 

9  060 

370 

1,052,103 


70,000 

5.748 

4,758 

200 

378, 190 


Mississippi. 
Missouri  . . . 


New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 


27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 


North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon    

Pennsylvania. . 


Tennessee 

Texas  

UtAih 

Vermont.. 


15, 996, 900 
2.600 


3,538,217 
1,690 


1,  729. 076 


286,748 


2. 569.  569 
2,100 


480 
264.000 


300 

27,850 
8,985 


36, 385 
440, 872 


440 
27.720 


200 

9,790 
6.368 


1.949,076 
148.680 


18.082 
99.151 


8. 874, 413 
166,296 


559,  334 

54.500 


819, 57; 


2, 142, 327 
33,259 


312,  .538 


979,430 
720 


3, 982,  561 
14,350 


210,  783 
140.737 


56,230 


10, 270, 155 


19,  512 

2,708,  isi  I 


52,500 


30,000 


6,850 

1. 083. 680 

441.100 

278,  200 

19,200 

13.000 

316. 851 

1, 298,  722 


2,850 


903,925 
6,805 


1,950 

384,736 

252, 170 

44.100 

10,000 

14,820 

156,360 

276,150 


2,125 


Virginia 

West  Virginia.. 

"Wisconsin 

All  other  states 


747, 738 


287.660 


1,400 
*2o6 


980 


1,301 


130 


694 


23,635 

751.238 

49,225 
3,375  i 


9.454 
165, 761 

14,150 
1,350 


22.215  I 
9.180  I 


200 


110 


1,300 


8,600 
1.960 


600 
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ANT)  TERKITORIES:  1890— Continued. 


PRODUCTS— continued. 

\ 

Goo<l9  "woven  on  cotton  warps,  weft  1 
partly  or  wholly  ot  wool  or 
nair— Continned . 

1 

1 

Upbolst^'ry 

goods  nna 

sundries— 

woolen. 

All  womte«l  woven  goods. 

Jeao«,  kersevs,  and  linsevs. 

Total. 

■ 

Coatings,  serges,  and  suitings 
for  men's  wear. 

1 
I 

Dress  goods,  caasimeres,  serges. 

und  other  goods  for 

women's  wear. 

Square 
yards. 

17,126.217 

Value. 

Value. 

Square 
yards. 

Value. 
f2. 626, 174 

Square 
yards. 

Value. 

Square                 Taints. 
yards.                        "^ 

$4,738,034 

$133, 600 

3,048,248 

2,030,928 

$2,245,287 

1,017.320 

$380,887 

1 

22.500 

10.800 
15. 100  ! 

1 



1 

2 
3 

4 
5 
G 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

48,700 

|.... ............ 

■ 

! 

1 

_  1 

'  1 

................  ■•! 

65.000 

254.  382 

409,973 

253.692 

409,513 

690 

460 

t 



.500, 002 

149,372  1 

2.025 
189, 074 

14.875  ; 

!                               1 

1 

,   . 

« 

1 

i 

5  100 

098!  505 

■                            * 

33. 275 

1 



3  535.564 

•  > 

375  '                           500 

1 

900 

1,350 

900 

1,350 

I                          960                             48'J 

. 

619,312 

795, 616 

619, 312 

"'795,616 

1  000                       '       250 

...•••.•.••■->.... 

1 

... 

1 ! 

1  672. 167  1                   fifii  'fiA 

^ 

176.  500 

48,445 

1 

146, 561 
163,050 

225.438  j 
92,  700 

146,561 
57,050 

225,438 
41,500 

! 

1         ;  ;             1 

■ 

106,666 

51,200 

70  000  )                     iO  (MiO  1 

40.  000 

59.050 
354, 145 

1 

22,430 
207, 784 

1 

1 

22 

'      '    \                               ! 

,.,... ..   

23 

1 '!!!!!!!!!!!'!":::;:       ::::::::; 

9A 

5,033.760 
60,000 

2  327.005 

754.884 
15,000  1 

662,692 
126.000 

1, 160, 630 
703, 413 

769,227  1 
331,870 

900,000 
53. 413 

700,000 
71.870 

260.630                    09.227  1  *& 

28.000 

650,000                  260,000 
1 

26 
27 

360  000 

1 

1 
.  ........  .     • 

28 
29 
30 

42.697 

1 

1 

'. 1 

1 

, 

I 

HI  190 

34,795 
9.  trno 

1 

< 

,1 

81 

8.713 

1 



1 

32 

1 

1 

33 

']                                                          * 

34 

' t 

1 
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Table  5.— WOOLEN  MILLS,  BY  STATES 


STATES  AND  TSRBITORIKS.           1 

1 
1 

f                         PBODUCTS— continued. 

Goods  woven  on  cotton  warps,  weft  partly  or  wholly  of  worsted. 

Total. 

1 

Cassimeres,   doeskins,  coat- 
ings, suitings,  and  other 

goods  for  men's  wear. 

• 

W  orsted  filling  dress  goods, 

delaines,  cashmeres, 

serges  and  other  stuffs  for 

women's  wear. 

Linings,  Italian  cloths,  and 
laatings. 

Square 
yards. 

Value. 

i 

Square 
yards. 

Value. 

Square 
yards. 

3, 531, 356 

Value. 

Square 
yards. 

Value. 

1 

The  United  States 

5,268,142 

$2,000,031  1 

568,597 

$563,225 

$990,904 

1, 168, 189 

$445,902 

AlabmnA * 

2 

i 

3 

Arkansaa 





1 

1 

i 

4 

California 

. 

--V----- 

i 

ft 

Connecticut 

23,000 

k'9kf\ 

*•.•■• 

1 

23,000 

5,250 

A 

Delaware   

7 

Georffia  



8 

Illinois 

9 

Indiana 

14,784 

3,929 

14,784 

a,  929 

10 

Iowa 

i.. 

11 

Kentucky 

12 

Mftinn 

1 

395, 064                 134, 322 

/ 

( 

395,064 

134,322 

1 

13 

Maryland 

14 

Massachusetts 

1,328,984 

753, 501 

303, 537 

'  304,096 

330, 106 

153,804 

695,341 

295,601 

15 

Michigan 

1A 

Minnesota 

: 1 

1 

17 

Mississippi  

1 

. 

' 

18 

Missouri 

19 

New  Hampshire  

-'•'"•, 

1 

VH) 

New  Jersey 

' 

?1 

New  York ' 

^,2 

1 
North  Carolina 

,-•••••■••••••• 

. 

*?3 

Ohio  

- 

?4 

Oreffon -  

?-•> 

Pennsylvania  

831. 250 

258.300 
766,200 

150,000 
57,600 

80,000 

100  AOfl 

641,250 
2,560,000 

171.500 
665,600 

"46,' 000 

6.800 

28 

Rhode  Island 

2, 617, 600 

^ 

Tennessee  

1                                                  ! 

! 

................. 

I 
1 

28 

Tfxas ' ' 

1 

29 

Utah 

t 

1 

..1 

30 

Vermont 

57. 460                   78, 529 

57, 460 

78,529 



I 

31 

Virifinia 

1 

32 

West  V  i  ririnia 1 

1 

1 

' 

33 

'  Wisconsin  

i 

1 

34 

All  other  states ..'... 

• 

• 

1 

1 

1 

■ 
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AND  TERRITORIES:  1890— Coutimiecl. 


PRODUCTS — continued 


Upholstery 
eoods  and  sun- 
drioft— wunted. 


Value. 


Carpets 
and  rugs. 


Value. 


$1,330,332 


$7,334 


Felt  goods. 


Value. 


$22,815 


Wool  hato. 


Hosiery  and 
knit  goods. 


Value. 


$300 


Value. 


$97,770 


Partly  manufactured  products  for  sale. 


Total. 


Pounds. 


Value. 


4*1.077,114 


$14, 304. 804 


i|-_:r^ 


17,459 
38,500 


6,350 
19, 850 


Woolen  yam,  all  wool. 


Pounds. 


30. 768, 571 


6,000 


Value. 


$8, 990, 106 


3,600 


2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 

8- 

9 
10 
11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 


700 


88,285 


3, 09.0 

125.  OUO 

96,000 


1,500 
8,425 
2,500 


6,000 


911,957 
106,000 


60 


6,374 


1,200 


15, 615 


200 


300 


8,000 
12,409 


183 


50 


3,082 
15,  267 

5,765 
40,000 


589 


5079 8 


137,600 
78,000 

30,  850 

89.391 

1, 137, 055 

140,648 

430,892 

428. 855 

10, 796 

3,021,933 

341. 332 

136,700 

99,200 
350,700 
199,200 
677, 391 
743, 867 

254, 372 

635, 582 

8.810 

36, 038. 277 

1, 627.  720 

382,611 
87,460 
66.084 
57,366 

177, 490 

162,006 

453,872 

6,080 


24, 364 
9,360 

20,160 

50,220 

400,848 

242, 310 

126.  962 

6,460 

1, 140, 797 

184,592 

75.445 

54,075 
196.982 

73,925 
278, 136 
371. 042 

103.606 

392.720 

4.584 

8,944,(H8 

752. 080 

168,804 
52, 230 
41,184 
30,283 

91,970 

89.904 

252,307 

3,758 


19,000 


66.891 
376, 055 
128, 248 
240,556 

17.950 

8.79(i 

1, 218. 415 

240,144 

63,150 

85,500 
247, 023 
100.000 
827, 391 
316, 290 

122.000 

582,805 

216 

24,835,968 

638.300 

146,844 
85,300 
53,372 
13,000 

128,001 

121,  906 

275,760 

2,700 


10,150 


88,420 
217, 398 

88,548 
146, 613 

10,840 

5,460 

716.  770 

135, 244 

39, 525 

47.  325 
146.  403 

51,  840 
258.  im 
136,913 

66,650 

365.441 

194 

5, 564. 624 

471.  rtOO 


76, 557  27 

61. 150  28 

37, 110  29 

11. 250  30 


72. 100 

69,704 

148,251 

2,000 


31 
32 
33 
34 
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Table  a.— WOOLEN  MILLS,  BY  STATES 


STATB8  AND  TKRRIl'ORIEa 

PRODUCTS— continued.                                      * 

Partly  manufactured  products  for  sale— Continued. 

Woolen  yam,  union  or  merino. 

Worsted  yarn. 

Cotton  yam. 

Woolen  card  rolls. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

1 

The  United  SUtea 

Alabama 

6, 670. 757 

$2,  253, 792 

2, 673, 546 

$1,  COG,  927 

3, 159, 047 

$626,072 

1,435,215 

$704,  581 

2 

7,000 

1,120 

10.459 
32,500 

5,230 
16,250 

8 

Arkansas 

i ■ 

4 

California 

1 

6 

Connecticut 

7.000 
78,000 

1,610 
9,360 

6 

Delaware 



7 

Georjpa 

• 

39.750 
20,500 
39,000 
11,800 
190, 336 

153,306 
2,000 

20,125 
10.200 
19,400 
5.900 
95,097 

76,013 
1,000 

8 

Illinois 

2,000 
35.000 

1,600 
14,000 

9 

Indiana 

682,000 

150, 000 

10 

Iowa. 

11 

Kentucky 

12 

Maine 

■ 

1 

6,500 

5,221 

178,499 

28,628 

13 

Marvland 

14 

Massachusetts •> 

Michigan .  -  - -- 

422,061 

156,941 

166, 746 

108,385 

70,998 

20,329 

15 

99,438 
71,550 

13,700 
99,186 
30,600 

49,223 
34,840 

6,750 
48,354 
14,320 

16 

Minnesota 

-........* 

' 

17 

Missiiisippi 

18 

Missouri 

2,500 

3,600 

50,000 

291,583 

1,875 

1,440 

20,000 

183,112 

I 

19 

New  Hampshire 

20 

!New  Jersey 

• 

21 

New  York 

96,459 

50,372 

52,?77 

8,600 

80,716 

47,227 

23,341 

27,279 

4.390 

40,649 

22 

North  Cai'oUna 

81,000 

13,365 

23 

Ohio 

24 

Oreiton 

25 

PennHvlvania 

5,712.413 
64,800 

1, 830, 589 
32,400 

2, 161, 000 
187, 300 

943,321 
160,000 

1,886,630 
181,920 

70,000 

356,188 
45,480 

10,362 

26 

KlifMln  iHlanrl 

27 

Tennessee 

164, 817 

2,160 

12, 712 

37,366 

.%,599 

40.100 

28,112 

2.300 

81,795 
1.080 
4,074 

18,233 

17,805 

20,200 

14.056 

1,150 

28 

Texas 

. 

20 

Utah 

... 

1 

80 

Vermont 

1 

31 

Viririnia 

900 

865 

• 

f 

3V5 

West  Viririnia 

i 

33 

Wisconsin 

150,666 

90,000 

34 

All  other  states 

1,000 

600 

................ 

! 

a  Includes  items  as  follows:  cottonades,  $249,839;  cotton  batts,  $1,575;  cotton  cassimercp.  dnesk ins,  $267,176;  cotton  clothn,  $36,000;  cotton  dusters.  $35,000; 
cotton  jeans,  kerseys,  etc.,  $27,298 ;  cotton  lap  dusters,  $80,000 ;  cotton  piece  goods,  $254,120 ;  cotton  shirtings,  $236,085 ;  custom  work,  $52,445 :  dyeing,  $1,686 ;  flannel  shirts. 
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AND  l^RRITORIES:  1890— Continued. 


• 

PRODUCTS— continued. 

• 

Partly  manufactured  products  for  sale— Continued. 

I 

All  other 
products,  (a) 

Worsted  slabbing  and  noils. 

Waste. 

Shoddy  and  mnngo. 

1 
1 

Wool  extract. 

« 

Pounds. 

j 
Value.         1 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 
1, 583, 300 

Value.          i 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Value. 

76,400  j 

$31, 840 

1,085,178 

$180. 425 

$179, 351 

1 

1                   625, 100                     $31, 710  : 

$1,639,470 

1 

1                               1 

1 

2 

*'*                         1                              1 

] 

3 

1 

' 

4 

■ 

111,600 

12,604 

5 

6 

1 

*••""■•*••  ••••••• 

1 

1 

100 

35 

I 

i 

. 

40 

100 

1,150 

7 

1 

8 

5,000 
500 

5U 
50 

1 

9 

• 

i 

100 

50 

10 

11 

•  •••••  ••••  •••••  ■ 

72,600 

6,260 

1 

1          

1 

\% 

1 



13- 

442.813 
1,750 

61, 372 
125 

700,000 

77, 000 

1 

36,868 
7,200 

14 

15 

2,000 

1,080 

Ki 

' 

• 

17 

1,500 

150  , 

500 

200 

18 

65,000 

6,325 

19 

200 
185,100 

20 

39,535 
1,000 

3,790 
250 

•  •  «  *  •                                              ' 

21 

! 

?? 

I 

970 

23 

1 

24 

463,350 
44,000 

950 

101, 375 
5,570 

90 

679,200 
20,500 

80,262 
2,460 

208,000 
414, 500 

27,040 
3,340 

1,400,897 

25 

76.400 

31.840 

V!6 

1 

^7 

28 

1,535 
2,000 

29 

7,000 
5,000 

80a 
500 

' 

.................   1 

:m> 

................ 

7,000 

f 

700 

1 

31 

160 

2,875 

375 

32 

1 

1 
1 

33 

80 

s! 

1 

( 

1 

34 

1 

! 1 

1 

$10,000;  fly  neta,  $27,800;  gii^hamH,  $53,750;  listingH,  $2,000;  pickings,  $60,260;  scouring  wool.  $32,5(K);  stockinets,  $460;  woolen  batts,  $3,482;  woolen  silk  yam, 
$175,000;  miscellaneous,  $22,714. 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


Table  6.— WORSTED  MILLS, 


2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 


10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


10 

20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
20 
27 


STATE8. 


The  ITnit^  Stetes 

Connecticut 

MaAsacb  U8ett8 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York*. , 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island , 

All  other  states  (&) 


STATES. 


Connecticut 

Massaolmsetts . . . 
Now  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York* 

Pennsylvania — 
Khode  Island  — 
All  other  states .. 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


CAPITAL. 


Value  of 

hired 
property. 


Direct  investment. 


Value  of  plant. 


Aggregate. 


Total. 


143   $4,109,526  ',$68,085,116  | $27, 890, 810 


Land. 


Buildings. 


Machinery, 
tools,  ant) 
imple- 
ments. 


Live  assets. 


Total. 


Raw 
materials. 


Stock  in 
process 

and 

finished 

products 

on  band. 


Caah,  bills 

and 
accounts 
receivable, 
and  all 
sundries 
not  else- 
where re- 
ported. 


$2,  ai2,  769   $7, 962,  805   $17.  085. 176  I  $40, 194. 306    $10, 844.  736   $15, 606, 058  '$13. 742, 912 


10 

33 

4 

6 

10 

41 

28 

5 


800,100 

75,000 

245.  000 

1,  794.  700 

1, 161,  726 

33,000 

5, 263,  201 

21, 204,  909 

4, 295. 688 

1,305,271 

5,615,875 

13, 929, 489 

14, 949, 166 

1,521,517 


1,905,153 
8,728,179 
1. 125.  440 

653,  472 
2. 085.  099 
5. 432.  681 
7, 240.  767 

720,  019 


239,666 

1.  007.  575 

69,000 

38.  500 

247.  500 

522.  500 

057. 519 

61),  .'■.00 


570,  400 

2, 775. 173 

197.000 

181.  500 

485.968 

1. 290.  684 

2.  273. 203 

188. 937 


1, 095, 087 

4, 945,  431 

859,  440 

433,  472 

1,351,622 

3, 619.  497 

4,310,045 

470,  582 


3, 358, 

12, 476, 

3, 170, 

651, 
3, 530, 
8,406. 
7,  708, 

801, 


048 
730 
248 
799 
776 
808 
399 
498 


583.981 

3, 204,  626  I 

603,278 

210,661 

980,056 

2.393,752  I 

2,677,811  ; 

190.  571 


975,544 
5,  371,  979 
1,252.304 

174,  375 
1,675,810 
2,881,667 
2,959,159 

315,811 


1,798.  .123 

3, 900, 125 

1, 314.  666 

286,763 

874,  901 

3.221.389 

2,071,429 

295. 116 


The  United  States 


MACHIXERY— continued. 


MATEKIAl^   USED. 


Spindles. 


"Woolen. 


207, 180 


Worsted.  Cotton 


479,  675     68, 225 


29,100 

38,  262 

2,416 


23,  827 

51,035 

58,080 

4,460 


8,932 

151,,'>58 

21.184 

17.648 

40,  552 

104, 169 

131,421 

4.208 


14.690 


Power  looms. 


Total  ! 
number 
I      of 

f»ower 
ooms. 


Broad 
looms 

on 
woolou 
goods. 


19,044   1      1,366 


31,615 
21,920 


827 
6,488 
2. 074 
81 
1,512 
3.271 
4,369 

422 


51 
301 
12 
50 
194 
498 
160 
100 


Broad 
looms 

on 

worsted 

goods. 


Narrow 
looms 

on 
woolen 
goods. 


7, 445 


676 

l,6:i3 

38 

20 

005 

1,294 

3,  0:i7 

142 


297 


Narrow 

looms 

on 

worsted 
goods. 


9,936 


Hand 
looms. 


51 


Knit- 
ting 
ma- 
chines. 


Foreign  wool  in  condi- 
tion purchased. 


Total  co.st. 


Pounds. 


32    $50,  706, 769    I  37, 869. 023 


5 
291 

1 


100  ' 2,814,186 

4.554 14,259,116 

2,024 2,080.295 

11  ' 1.417.167 

708  i     28  ;     6  3,  470.  580 

1,188  i    23  1    26  11,  ,539. 880 

1,171  13.93^.912 

180  1.192.633 


877.  903 

16. 197,  664 

4, 191, 453 

465.481 
1.298,049 
6.  632. 146 
7, 406,  327 

800,  000 


Cost. 


$10.  591, 129 


354.389 
4,123.616 
1,109.490 

182,  674 

440.894 
1,604.230 
2. 600.  836 

175, 000 


MATEBIAI.S  I'SED — Continued. 


STATES. 


Yams  not  made  in  mill. 


Woolen. 


The  United  States 


Connecticut 

Massachusetts  .. 
New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania — 

Rhodolsland 

All  other  states . 


Pounds. 


903, 174 


Cost. 


$355, 592 


19, 078 
97,486 


376, 116 
410,500 


15,060 
63,362 


Worsted. 


Pounds. 


11, 551, 264 


Cost. 


Mohair. 


Silk. 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


$11, 814. 625 


9,454,874  ,    $2,441,972 


144, 020 
133, 150 


1,550.697 

2,711,220 

151,  200 

219,  230 

683,885 

2,871,376 

3, 275, 906 

87,750 


1.735,603 

2, 935.  931 

138.  080 

2.54,999 

647,760 

2, 683.  644 

3, 308,  920 

109.688 


328,  500 

2, 578.  066 

1,  398,  758 

20.000 

720.  645 
3, 462,  691 

419,014 

527.  2(H> 


70,500 
a33,  947 
280. 634 
4,000 
196,  265 
800, 421 
136.6.50 
119.  5.55 


232, 071         $212, 364 


126 
71,990 


146 
97,556 


4,285  > 
2. 218 


44.346 

18,480 


40,000 


6,000 


114, 345 
5,610 


92.  746 
15, 916 


L514 

9,048 

11.846 

17, 227 


2, -271 

64,709 

71.900 

142. 850 


a  Includes  officers,  firm  members,  .and  clerks.    For  detailed  information  see  Tabh*  V2. 
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BY  STATES:  1890. 


MISCELLANCOrS  EXPENSES. 


AVERAGE  NUMBER 
I       OP  EMPLOYES  AND  TOTAL 
WA0E8.  (a) 

I 


MACHINERY 


Total. 


$4,917,760 


ReDt  paid 
for  tenancy. 


Taxes. 


Insurance. 


Kepaim, 
ordinary, 

of    ' 
buildings 

and 
machinery. 


Interest  paid 

ou  cash  used 

in  the 

buflinesM. 


$296,237 


$267, 713 


$250,385 


Sundries 
not  elsewhere      Employes, 
reported. 


Wages. 


Cards. 
(Seta.) 


$806,820 


$1,595,813  I        $1,098,792 


43,  593 


405,369 
1.491.042 

129,  869 
91,406 

342,073 

975,  930 
1,337,472 

144,590 


78.606 


4,900 

15,830 

127, 141 

67,860 

2.000 


15,784 

121,349 

22,  575 

2,195 
20,751 
23.763 
57,  a33 

3,463 


26,252 
66, 612 
13.943 
4,869 
13, 457 
57, 678 
56.461 
11. 113 


22,480 

331.  243 

1.000 

8,850 

61. 365 

180.664 

176,818 

24,410 


149.  280 

454.  924 

72.  031 

38,  761 

162.738 

181,  063 

517,810 

19. 197 


191.573  i 

435.  408 
20,  320 
31,  831 
67,  942 

40.5.621  ; 

461,681 
81,416 


2.261 
12,021 

1,963 
954 

3.953 

9,463 
11,  75'7 

1,231 


$15, 880, 183 


875.  372 
4. 556, 997 

678,  .562 

284,102 
1,481,194 
3. 350, 113 
4, 263,  968 

389.885 


953 


96 

238 

29 

21 

96 

207 

247 

19 


Combing  machines. 


Foreign. 


544 


7 

177 

25 

21 

30 

141 

128 

9 


Ameri- 
can. 


129 


45 
4 

2 

14 

9 

48 
7 


MATERIALS   USED— continued. 


Dome»tic  wool  in  con<> 
dition  purchased. 


Pounds.    I       Cost.       i! 


TotRl  for- 
eign and 
domestic 
wool  in 
scoured 
pounds. 


Shoddy. 


WaBto  and  wool 
noils. 


Camel's  hair  and 
noils. 


Mohair  and  noils. 


All  other  animal 
hair. 


Kaw  cotton. 


Pounds. 


59, 832, 451    $17,  689, 158    i  54. 989,  74C    2,  608, 831 


Cost. 


'  1 

Pounds.        Cost.     '  Pounds. 


$347,006  ;  1,391, 444  \  $466,648 


492,211 

13,961,862 

1. 080,  527 

2.655,886 

5, 28:J,  237 

16, 639,  877 

19.  534. 803 

1. 161,  048 


222. 151 
4, 092,  690 

275,  333 

821.883 
1, 684.  526 
4. 606.  687 
5, 793,  241 

292, 647 


796.  054 

15, 860,  091 

3,  020. 166 

1, 704, 433 

4, 107, 493 

14, 434, 400 

13,821,280 

1, 245,  829 


69,000 

10,860 

398,288 

74, 743 

163,600 

20,788 

100,000 

5,000 

9.497 

1,788 

1,425,785 

149, 697 

364,661 

72, 430 

78,000 

11,700 

15.000 

128,841 

446. 227 

652,767 

9.750 


Cost. 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


4.411,543  ,$672.3()2    2.038,732  '$824,869 


5.000 

24.502 

123.  898 

278,992 

3,120 


147 
3,321,439 
15,000 


565,000 
266.865 
132,092 
111.000 


66 

456.559 

2,700 


220,000 
703,506 


116.  250 
49.099 
33,  798 
13, 320 


6,763 
399. 153 
109, 310 
600,000 


88,000 
294,819 


Pounds. 


1, 083, 690 


2,113 


3,191 

167.  503 

43.356 

228.000 


468,  616 

12.961 

600.000 


Cost. 


$120,585 


Pounds. 


Cost, 


898 


28.990 

697 

90,000 


3,881,743     $438,637 


6,000 

869,053 

150.400 

50,000 


1.367.085 

1.341,705 

97,600 


1,150 
96,998 
18.044 

6,500 


144,262 

160, 958 

10.725 


MATERIALS  USED— continued. 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
10 
17 
18 


Yams  not  made  in  mill- Continued. 


Spun  silk. 


Linen. 


Pounds.       Cost.        Pounds.        Cost. 


19,427     $127,775        100,350  ,    $50,473 


74 
3,260 


857 
26,386 


Oil. 


Soap. 


100 

14,687 

1.297 


400  I     100,350 

90,181     

9,951  I 


60, 473 


Gallons. 


664. 750 


Cost. 


$258. 476 


Pounds. 


Coat. 


,  Chemicals 

and 
I  dyestuffs. 


Cost. 


Fuel. 


Total  cost. 


9,486,021  I    $333,288 


26,363 

14.124 

164.  015 

62,694 

1!,435 

4.679 

20,779 

8.489 

29,478 

12.082 

205.983 

79,949 

193,  717 

60.371 

22.980 

7,088 

542,  719 

2, 998,  509 

911,  969 

152. 167 

684.068 

1. 938.  891 

1.501,478 

756,  230 


20, 214 
99,689 
20.482 
6,711 
38.958 
68,055 
58.  772 
20.  407 


$1,445,965    I  $1,048,245 


116.923 

394.551 

58,650 

13, 140 

177.  287 

209. 9117 

417. 155 

68.322 


63.513 

338,540 

88.219 

18,906 

62,249 

165. 491 

279,412 

31.916 


Coal. 


Cost. 


"Wood. 


Cost. 


r^^^lnLl  Another 
^  heat""'^    "«*-ri«^«- 


$1,026,320    .    $21,925 


Cost. 


Cost. 


$62,427  ;  .$1,060,567 


61,  390  2, 123 

338. 133  407 

84.  944  3, 276 

18,905    

62. 249  

165,491    

274.412  5.000 

20,796  ,       11,120 


24.  214* 

7,965 

600 

2,648 

14.380 

12, 620 


68,290 

243, 663 

55. 231 

17.633 

46.  598 

244,190 

363,837 

21,146 


19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 


b  Includes  states  hayin<;  less  than    3  eatablishments,  in  order  that  the  oi>erations  of  indiyidunl  establishm^'Uts  may  not  be  disclosed.    These  establishraentc 
are  distributefl  as  follows:  Kentucky.  2;  Maine,  1;  Ohio,  1:  Wisconsin.  1. 
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Table  6.—W0RSTED  MILLS, 


2 
3 

4- 
5 
« 

7 

9 


BTATB8. 


PRODUCTS. 


Aggregate 
value. 


An.  wonted  woven  goods. 


Total. 


The  United  States .  $79, 194, 652 


Connecticat 

Haaaachaeetta. . 
Xew  Hunpefaire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania. . . 
Rhode  Island  — 
All  other  states. 


4.851, 

21, 933. 

2,764, 

2,058, 

6,763, 

17.861, 

22.319, 

1.841, 


402 
775 
976 
662 
102 
776 
684 
275 


CoatingM,  serges,  and 

suitings  for  men's 

wear. 


Dress  goods,  cassl- 

meres,  serges,  and  other 

goods  for  women's 

wear. 


Square 
yards. 


26, 459, 038 


2,660,3.51 
7, 176, 803 


171, 428 

1,722,806 

2, 105, 712 

12, 621, 848 


Value. 


$23, 801. 659 

4, 015, 498 
5,009,348 


239,999 
1,834,785 
1,906,731 
9,895,298 


Square 
yards. 


15, 560, 159 


Value. 


Square 
yards. 


2, 660, 351 
3,616,852 


171. 428 
1,722,896 
1,391.334 
5,907,298 


Value. 


$20,141,165      10,331,099 


4, 015, 498 
4,654,837 


2, 993, 071 


239,999 
1,834,785 
1,575,950 
7, 820, 096 


714,378 
6,624,650 


$3,524,511 


1, 118, 528 


330,  781 
2. 075. 202 


Bantings. 


Square 
yards. 


I    566, 880 


666,880 


Value. 


.Goods  woven  on  cotton 

warps,  weft  paitly  or 

wholly  of  worsted. 


Total. 


$135, 983 


135,983 


Square 
yards. 


72,753,678 


139.500 

34,755,183 

18, 772, 125 

225,000 

2, 691. 179 

8,327,380 

10,624.880 

2, 218, 425 


Value. 


$21,592,063 


125,000 
6,778,866 
2, 403, 120 

150,000 
1, 026, 716 
4,690,864 
5, 723, 737 

603,750 


STATES. 


PRODUCTS— continued . 


All  wool  woven  goods— Continued. 


Cloths,  doeskins,  cas- 1      Overcoatings, 
siraeres,  cheviotH,  in-  :  cloakings,  andker 


digo  flannels,  and    |{      seys  for  hoth 
broadcloths  for      i  men's  and  women's 


men's  wear. 


wear. 


Square 
yards. 


10 

11 
12 
13 
14 

15 
16 
17 
18 


The  United  States 


2,258,947 


Connecticat j 

Massachusetts i    181, 088 

New  Hampshire j 

New  Jersey 

New  York I    815,  .'>8a 

Pennsylvania 406, 820 

RhodeLsland '    855,450 

All  other  states 


Value. 


Square 
yards. 


$2, 067, 982 


'806, 155 


208, 062 


92,500 
5,650 


113,334 

747.219  II  98,732 
259.694  '276,423 


853, 007 


,219,  .'> 


Dress  goods,  sack- 
ings, trioots,  la- 
dies' cloth,  broad- 
cloth, and  other 
goods  for  women's 
wear. 


Flannels. 


Blankets. 


Horse  blankets. 


Value.      ^^\  Value.     5^"5!« 


yards 


yards. 


$1,050,292    ,628,413   $245,220 


17, 182 


178,000 
5,651 


136,001 
148,241 
325.296 


U6  ,      257,103 


607 


349 


13,000 


7.266 
620,540 


3,336 
241,535       4,182 


Value. 


$2,662 


Square 
yards. 


356,000 


Value. 


$141, 250 


^^'v-u.. 


97,  548 


780 


1,882 


356,000       141,250  i 


$52,258 


97,548 


Carriage  robes. 


Square 
yards. 


Value. 


411,303  :  $422,835 


147, 589 


20,602 


52,258 


PRODrcTr! — continued. 


Goods  woven  on  cotton  warps,  weft  partly  or  wholly  of  wool  or  hair — Continued. 


.1 


8TATBS. 


19 

-20 

-21 

^2 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 


Overcoatings  and 
cloakings. 


Wool-filling  dress 

goods 

and  repellents. 


Flannels  and  shirt- 
ings. 


Blankets. 


Felt  cloth. 


The  Unitc<l  Stat*.-* . 


Square 
yards. 


863,009 


Connecticut 

Massachusetts . . . 
New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode' Island 

AH  other  states.. 


tTftiuft      1 1   Square 
value.     I     ^,^^^^ 


$808,614  I     505,000 


Value      !   Square 
raiue.         yards. 


$89,760 


306.348 


296,426 


508.661 
48,000 


440,188 
72,000 


33,300 


v«i-  ■   ^.X  I  ^'""o-     "pZT. 


$6,104        2.225,707  I     $522,328 


1,009 


1,009 


505,000 


89.  7.50 


33,390 


6,1U4 


1.587,360 


309, 308 


638,347  I        1.53,020 


Value. 


Partly  manufactured     ! 
proilucts  for  sale.        ' 


ToUl. 


Pounds . 


Valoe. 


$1, 524 


36,052,120     $^,529,514 


1.524 


209, 03O  24,851 

13, 827, 404  7,803,844 

918,412  809.206 

1,791.983  1,532,682 

1,582.981  '  846,880 

10,950.323  7,841,. 503 

6, 368,  258  ^  4,918,987 

397, 7^  251.521 


rt  Include!!  items  a<)  follows:  custom  work.  $3,514;  fire  hose.  $22.5.000;  oil  press  cloth, $il, 500;  scouring  wool,  $4,292;  shorts, $806;  sweepings,  ban». ami  springs. 
$1,179. 
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BY  STATES:  1890~Continaed. 


PRODUCTS  —continued. 


Goods  woven  on  cotton  warps,  weft  partly  or  wholly  of 

worsted— Continued. 


men's  wear.  — !i«,-lv«»„ 

women  swear. 


10, 310, 233  '19. 349,  901 


Square 
yards. 


59,026^.584 


139.500 
273.663 
893,600 


100.530 
5, 773, 016 
3,373,609 

256,225 


125,000 
3U7, 605 
256,160 


150,794 
3, 870, 323 
4, 340, 260 

293,750 


31,654,829 
13, 378, 525 
225,000 
2, 590, 649 
2,054,870 
7, 251. 211 
1,872,000 


Yalue. 


«11,432,534 


Linings.  Italian 
cloths,  and  tast- 
ings. 


Square 
yards. 


3. 416, 891 


Value. 


$809,018 


5, 764, 143 
2. 146, 960 
150,000 
875, 922 
752,  041 
1,383,468 
360,000 


2,826.691     707,118 


500,000 


90,200 


62,500 


40,000 


Upholstery  goods  and  sundries— worsted. 


Total 
value. 


$2, 019, 636 


305.000 
266,001 


119, 270 
453,699 
530.324 
34^  342 


Worsted  or  mohair 

goods,  tapestry, 

plush,  terry, 

and  rep. 


i  Square 
{    3'ardB. 


1,  O06, 293 


300. 000 


Value. 


$1,108,344 


522, 207 

60,693 

213. 333 


305.000 


338,327 
119, 675 
345,342 


Braids  and  braiding. 


Kunning 
yards. 


Value. 


82.430,251   $887,022 


20,085,888 


4,937,240 
16, 725, 373 
40, 681, 750 


266,001 


96,000 
116, 872 
410. 649 


Webbinss,  gor- 

ings,  elasUc 

fabrics,  bind* 

ings,  fringes, 

and  other  sun- 

dries. 


Run- 
ning 
yards. 

Value. 

161,800 

$24,270 

161,800 


24,270 


All  wool  woven 
goods. 


Total. 


Square 
yards. 


4,800,230 


Value. 


$4, 109, 868 


92,500 
347,934 


113.  &34 
1,043,267 
1. 777, 018 
1, 166, 922 

259.260 


178.000 
235,534 


136, 001 

980,488 

1,038,365 

1,148,338 

897.642 


% 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


PRODUCTS— continued . 


All  wool  woven 
goods— Continued. 


Shawls. 


Square 
yards. 


224,682 


Value. 


$126,869 


Uuion  or  cotton  mixed  woven  goods. 


Total. 


Square 
yards. 


1,937,774 


Yalue. 


$1,294,990 


Unions,  tweeds,         ' 
cheviots,  cassimeres, 
and  other  goods  fur 
men's  wear. 


Square 
yards. 


1,019,000 


Value. 


$617,094 


Overcoatings  and 
cloakings. 


Square 
yards. 


850,-186 


Value. 


$644,019 


Horse  blankets. 


Square 
yards. 


68,588 


Value. 


$33,877 


I   Goods  woven  on  cotton  warps,  weft  partly 
or  wholly  of  wool  or  hair. 


Total. 


Cassimerea,  doeskins, 
coatings,  suitings, 
i    and  other  goods,  for 
i  men's  wear. 


I   Square 
yards. 


5,517,176 


Value. 


$2  569,617 


Square 
yards. 


Value. 


1,890,070 


$1,142,821 


10 

11 
12 

IS 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


934,908 
70,200 


533,534 
52,650 


928,800 
70,200 


528,444 
52,650 


6,108 


5,090 


304,493 


806,148 


58,145 


68,722 


121,680 
15.500 
87,502 


81,602 
16,450 
28,727 


912, 666 
20,000 


672,806 
36,000  , 


20,000 


36,000 


844,078 


638,929 


.68,588 


83,877 


I 


1, 136, 855 

3,829,481 

48,000 

638.847 


729.963 

1. 249.  486 

72,000 

153,020 


1,136,855 
095,070 


729,963 
34i,  136 


PEODUCT8— continued. 


Partly  manufactured  products  for  sale— Continued. 


Woolen  yarn,  wool  or 
merino. 


Pounds. 


Value. 


Worsted  yam. 


Pounds. 


3,412,455 


743,845 
253,156 


2,355,454 
60,000 


$1,221,008 


286,795 
58,492 


839,721 
36,000 


Value. 


24,763,501 


9,776,455 
6i-i5,256 
1,354,837 
1.026,000 
7,402,656 
4,140,512 
397,785 


$20,291,046 


6,712,844 
250,714 

1,377.707 
661,495 

6,624,255 

4,392,510 
251,521 


Cotton  yam. 


Pounds. 


33,880 


33,889 


Value. 


$6,777 


Worsted  slub- 
bing  and  tops. 


Worsted  noils. 


Waste. 


Pounds. 


6,777 


360,101 


298,427 


625 
50,000 
11,049 


Value. 


$?7,676 


44,764 


468 
32,500 


Pounds. 


4,337.621 


Value. 


Pounds. 


$1,433,050 


1,649,880 


296,290 

367,214 

926.538 

1,097,699 


486,460 


125,807 
117,109 
316.267 
387,407 


3,130,693 


209,030 
1,358,797 


140,181 

139,767 

246,760 

1,036,158 


Value. 


$488,914 


24,851 
272,081 


28,660 
15,776 
50,333 
96,293 


Shoddy  and  wool 
extract. 


Pounds.  I    Value. 


13,866 


18,866 


All 
other  prod- 
ucts, (a) 


Value. 


$1,043 


$276,291 


1,529 
41,500 


1,043 


225,000 
8,262 


19 

SO 
21 
2S 
28 
24 
20 
20 
27 
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Table  7.— CARPET  MILLS  (OTHER 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 


STATES. 


The  United  States 

MaBsachnsettB 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Peansvlvania 

All  other  states  (b) 


CAPITAL. 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
meots.  i 


Value  of 

hired 
property. 


Direct  in  vestment. 


Value  of  plant. 


Live  assets. 


Aggregate. 


Total. 


173 


Land,     i  Buildings. 


$1,278.1*50  I  $:^,  208. 842 


7 

6 

15 

142 

3 


2,700 

70.000 

1,205,200 

250 


8, 676, 924 

724,  3»3 

I!.  178,  342 

15. 129.  619 

2, 499, 564 


$17,  375, 384 


3,  589.  730 

293,  921 

5, 239, 4:^7 

7. 466,  300 

785,996 


n,  884, 139   $5,  559, 458 


Machinery,  i 

tools,  ana  ! 

implements., 


Total. 


Stock  in 


Raw  mate-  P^£T*S^J!f  ^ 


rials. 


fininhed 

products 

on  hand. 


$8,931,787  l!|20,833,458 


$6,  754, 041     «6, 705,  756 


I  Cash,  bills 

'        and 
accounts 

receivable, 

and  all  sun- 
dries not 
elsewhere 
reported. 


$8,373,661 


.596,  000  • 

54,100 

1,210.500 

978, 539 

45,000 


1, 283, 100 

119. 404 

1,653,917 

2. 180,  776 

322, 261 


1, 710, 630 

120,417 

2.  375, 020 

4, 306,  985 

418,735 


5. 087, 194 
430,472 
5,938,905 
7, 663,  319 
1,713,568 


1, 960.  845 

57,253 

2,385,565 

1,624,680 

725,698 


1, 038, 603 

116.  665 

1, 838,  873 

2.  230. 986 

480,629 


2. 087, 746 

256,554 

1, 7U,  467 

3, 807, 65? 

507, 241 


8 

9 

10 


STATES. 


The  United  States 


MACHiNEBY— continued. 


Spindles. 


Woolen. 


Worsted. 


53,046 


151, 132 


Maasachusetts  . 
New  Jersey  .... 
New  York 

11  I  Pennsylvania... 

12  All  other  states. 


8,078 

1,820 

18.126 

20, 242 

4,780 


39.256 
1,024 
78, 152 
18,976 
13, 724 


Cotton. 


4.680 


1,872 


2,808 


Total  num- 
ber of  power 
looms. 


8,538 


Total  number 
of  looms  on  car- 
pets and  rugs. 


1.150 

207 

1.912 

4,821 

448 


10,898 


Ingrain 
handlooms. 


1.150 

282 

2,077 

6,936 

453 


631 


627 
4 


>n  carpets  and 

rugs. 

Ingrain 
power  looms. 

Venetian 
hand  looms. 

Venetian 
power  looms. 

109 

4,214 

• 

157 

311 

, 

12 

357 

3.235 
299 

157 

109 

13 

14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


STATES. 


The  United  States 

Massachusetts 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

All  other  states 


MATERIALS  USED. 


Total  cost. 


Foreign  wool  in  condition 
purchased. 


Domestic  wool  in  condi 
tion  purchased. 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


i. 


$28,644,905  '!   54,742,234    $9,422,031 


4,731,873 

430, 917 

8,689,413 

13, 548.  371 

1, 244.  331 


16,470,121 

703,927 

17,939,285 

14, 581,  759 

5, 047, 142 


2, 244, 474 

173,056 

3,898,321 

2, 428, 166 

678,  014 


1,500,000 
447,694 
151,553 


7,514 


300,000 
92,912 
33, 330 


Total  foreign 

and  domestic 

wool  in  scoured 

pounds. 


35, 726,  837 


Shoddy. 


8, 579, 919 

547.035 

13, 687,  763 

9, 902, 903 

3, 009, 217 


Pounds. 

Coat. 

598,512 

$39,295 

6,735 
591,777 

808 
38,487 

19 

20 
21 
22 
Zi 
24 


STATES. 


MATERIALS  USED— Continued. 


Yarns  not  made  in  mill — Continued. 


Worsted. 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


Cotton. 


The  United  States . . . 

Massachusetts 

Neiv  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania ." 

All  otfier  states 


10, 555, 799 


$4,711,249 


Pounds. 


17,  920, 498 


Cost. 


Mohair. 


2, 316, 087 

38,542 

626.567 

7. 488,  205 
86,  398 


1. 142,  740 

16,  018 

259, 106 

3, 233. 823 
59, 502 


1, 474, 455 

114,082 

3, 742. 190 

12, 035, 874 

554,097 


$2,712,484 


Pounds. 


182,400 


Cost. 


$23,712 


240, 731 
20,324 

.584, 101 

1, 781,  245 

86,083 


182,400 


23,712 


Jute. 


Pounds. 


23,670,117 


2, 485, 603 

496,337 

12, 486, 875 

7. 782, 879 
418. 423 


Cost.         1 

$1,696,280 

202,438 

37,061 

854,675 

557, 279 

44.827 

a  iurludfH  ofhcers,  lirm  inembera,  and  clerks.     For  detailed  information  8ee  Table  12. 
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MI8CEIXANEOUB  EXPEN8B8. 


Total. 


'  Rent  paid 
for  tenancy 


Taxes. 


Inenrance. 


$1,819,441  I       $108,997 


367, 164 
30,502 
399.  322 
820,434 
202,  UIO 


182 

5.400 

103, 390 

25 


$168,468 

69, 166 
2,889 
35,944 
38,293 
22,176 


$125, 280 


26, 175 

3,669 

29,886 

60,802 

4,748 


Repairs, 
ordinary, of 
buildings 
and  ma- 
chinery. 


$275,555 


107.  752 
18,456 
37,496 
81,652 
30, 197 


Interest 

paid  on  cash 

used  in  the 

business. 


Sundries  not 
elsewhere 
reported. 


AVERAGE   KUMBEB  Of 

SMPLOr^B  AND 

TOTAL  WAGES,  (a) 


MACHINEBY. 


Employe's,  j       Wage^. 


$349, 378 


$791,  763 


96,658 

67, 413 

1,447 

3.859 

93, 012 

197,  582 

156,564 

379, 733 

1,697 

143, 176 

Cards. 
(Sets.) 


Combing  machines. 


Foreign. 


29.121       $11,633,116 


5,144 

585 

8,954 

12,  674 

1,764 


1.892.072 

212,  554 

3.345, 165 

5,509,806 

673.  520 


392 


40 

22 

201 

104 

25 


77 


Ameri- 
can. 


41 


20 


18 
19 
20 


23 
1 

16 
1 


2 
3 
4 

5 
6 


MACHINERY — contln  ued . 


Looms  on  carpets  and  rugs— Continued. 


Tapestry  brus- 

sels  power 

looms. 


Bodv  brussels 


Axminster        Moquette 


power  looms,     power  looms.  |  power  looms. 


Velvet 
power  looms. 


Wilton      I    Rug  hand 
power  looms.  I       looms. 


1,498 


1.224 


95 


462 


58 


62 


1,810 


Rut;  power 
looms. 


578 


Looms  on  woolen  goods. 


Broad  looms,  i  Narrow  looms.  Hand  looms 


194 


215 

26 

943 

314 


5.39 ; 

4  I 
107  ' 

487 

87 


72 


17 
6 


400 
"62 


40  I 

18  ! 


2 
59 


105 

219 

1,485 

1 


13 

94 

14 

457 


30 

51 

110 


44 


09 


44 


8 
9 

10 
99  j  11 

12 


MATERIALS  USED— continued. 


Waste  and  wool  noils. 


Camel's  hair  and  noils. 


Mohair  and  noils. 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


860,246         $146,876 


Pounds. 


1,001,929 


Cost. 


24,897 

'251,465 
583,884 


2,654  I  ...* 


48. 243 
95,979 


156,457 
486.951 
358, 521 


$140, 175 


! '    Pounds. 


32.302 


Cost 
$5,466 


All  other  animal  hair. 


Raw  cotton. 


Pounds. 


3, 646, 096 


Cost. 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


Yams  not  made  in  mill. 


Woolen, 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


$373,823    '     1,725,761         $181,637 


24,781  ! 
57,779  1 
57,615 


2,302 

456 

30,000 

5,000 

487, 808 

529, 556 

2. 542,  447 

85,285 


42,806 

71,966 

.   247,354 

11,697 


765,634 
960.127 


76,033 
i65,664 


18, 763, 201 


$4,112,321     13 


103.933 

395,000 

1, 212, 621 

16,838,127 

213.  520 


41.573  14 

82,675  ;  15 

256,794  '  16 

3,622.736  ,  17 

108.546  ,  18 


MATERIALS  USED— Continued. 


Ysms  not  made  in  mill- 
Continued. 


Linen. 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


9,719,242  I      $1,504,590 


Oil. 


Gallons. 


Cost. 


Soap. 


Chemicals 

and 
dyestuffs. 


Fuel. 


Pounds. 


Cost 


546,734         $184,891 


Irrrz 


3,118,926 


2. 100. 439 

39,088 

4.4^4,26^1 

2,845,865 

309.587 


332,380  I 

6,437  I 

640,792 

475. 192  > 

49,780  I 


102.928 

8,702 

ia3,  755 

208,738 

42,  611 


29,591 
3,690 
61,862 
75, 118 
14,630 


169,280 

63,578 

026,899 

1, 548,  104 

411,064 


$101, 49€ 


Cost. 


$978, 877 


—J: 


4,724 

2,114 

31,008 

54,683 

8,970 


159,  .357 

18. 579 

342.304 

407,  701 

50,936 


Total  cost. 


Coal. 


Cost. 


Cost. 


$446,501  I       $446,251 


112,067 

7,417 

140, 917 

145,  919 

40, 181 


112.067 

7,417 

140. 667 

145, 919 

40,181 


$260 


260 


™S?r  and        ^11  Other 


Cost. 


Cost. 
$18,055      $1,411,394 


18.055 


135.588 

20,284 

1,068,131 

187,231 

160 


19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


b  Includes  states  having  less  than  3  establishments,  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  i<ot  be  disclosed.     I'hese  establishments 
are  distributed  as  follows:  Connecticut,  2;  Rhode  Island,  1. 
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Table  T.— CARPET  MILLS  (OTHER 


STATES. 

PRODUCTS. 

t 

Aggregate 
ralne. 

Total  earpets 
and  rugs. 

Carpets. 

Ingrali 

a,  2-p)y. 

Ingrain  3-ply. 

1 

Ingrain,  art. 

Value. 

Square 
yards. 

Value. 

Square 
yards. 

Value. 

Square 
yards. 

Value. 

1 

The  IJDited  States 

\f  AAaArhnftfittM       

$47,770,193 

$46, 467. 083 

32,918,650 

$13,780,604 

3,251,368 

$1. 816, 484 

553,513 

$325,964 

2 

7,276,009 

817, 242 

14,  606, 116 

22,886,416 

2,185,410 

7,003,956 

579,522  i 
14, 280, 442 
22,407,753 

2,185,410 

1, 795, 300 

219. 000 

2,317,322 

27, 533, 220 

1,063,817 

901, 161 

120,505 

1,093,896 

11,011,721 

653.411 

308, 081 
1. ..,,.. ,,, 

202,286 

1 

3 

'^f  AWaTAnMV 

4 

New  York. 

519, 230 

2,120,486 

303, 571 

266,283 

1, 137, 742 

210,193 

1 

21,000 
532, 513 

11,025 
314,959 

5 

Pennsylvania 

e 

A.11  otfaar  atAtes. 

STATES. 

PRODUCTS— con  tinned . 

Carpets— Con  tinned . 

Moqnette. 

i 

Smyrna. 

Rag. 

All  other. 

Running 
yards. 

1 
Value. 

1 

Square 
yards. 

Value. 

Square 
yards. 

Value. 

1        Square 
;        yards. 

1 

Value. 

7 

The  Uoited  States 

i                           I 
3,193,186            $3,247,845 

■                                                             1 

127, 177 

$332,718                     71,310 

1 

$23,139 

1, 812, 818 

$423,553 

8 

1 

1. 

9 

New  tTernev 

! 

(                                      ' 

.......... .f . .,, 

10 

New  York 

2,800,000 

30,000 

363,186 

2, 800, 000 

30,000 

417,845 

15, 381 
111,796 

34,186 
298,532 

1                           1 

::::::::::::::::!::::::::::::  :::i 

11 

Penos  vlvania 

71.310                    23.139 

1, 312, 818 

423,553 

12 

All  nt.nAi>  BfafAB 

'          ,                                                    " 

1 

i                             li 

i ! 

— 1 —— — ^ — 

PRODUCTS— continued. 

1 

! 

All  wool  woven  goodc 

\. 

1 

Woolen  and  worsted  up- 
holstery goods. 

1 

Felt  druggets. 

sn-ATEs. 

Total. 

Horse  blankets. 

Carriage  robes. 

Square 
yards. 

Value. 

Square 
yards. 

1 

Value. 

Square 
yards. 

Value. 

Square 
yards. 

Value. 

Square 
yards. 

Value. 

13 

The  United  States 

Massachusetts 

111.862 

$80,300 

4,500 

$1,250 

107, 362 

$79,050 

189,837 

$150, 565 

103,258 

$67,118 

14 

1 
1 

1 
1' 

15 

New  Jersev 

111,862 

8U,3U0 

4,500 

1,250 

107,362 

79,050 

87,955 

90,302 

103,258 

67,118 

16 

New  York 

17 

Pennsvlvania 

i 

101,882  ' 

1 

60,263 

i:::::: 

18 

A 11  otuer  states 

1 
1 

1    .    - 

] ""1 

i                        '■ 

1                                                     1 

1 

..............  ...... .| ....... 

a  luchides  items  as  fo^pws :  custom  work,  $60,000 ;  coverlets,  $2,000. 
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THAN  RAG),  BY  STATES:  1890— Continued. 


PRODUCTS— oontlnaed . 

Carpets— Continued . 

Tapestry  bniasela. 

Body  brussels. 

Tapestry  velvet. 

• 

1 

1       Wilton  or  Wilton  velvet. 

1 

Axminster. 

Konning 
yarda. 

Value. 

Running 
yards. 

Value. 

Running 
yards. 

Value. 

i  ''^^:'  :    ^•'-- 

Running 
yards. 

Value. 

20,006,961 

$11,475,846 

1.  494,  000 

14,549 

8. 024,  238 

1, 943, 050 

9,U2,848 

II 

$8, 107, 549 

2,482,128 

$2,239,166 

1, 030, 101 

$1, 582,.409 

379,341 

$472,915 

1 

2, 460, 400 

35,948 

14,046.304 

3,466,309 

3, 376, 883 

2.949,816 

62,430 

194,662 

896,996 

1,328.040 

89,500 

183,977 

795,023 

1, 170, 606 

577,333 
13. 218 
66,735 

294.475 

892,768 

12, 142 

102.678 

AM   fUA 

349,174 

434.723 

2 

8 



845.092 
4. 397. 2(^ 

728,956 
R.  tUA.  903 

30,167 

88.192 

4 
5 

823,  ]()5              779, 784 

79, 340  j               122, 977  1 

•«■•••■•••>•      ••% 

6 

1 

PRODUCTS— continued. 

Kuga. 

Wilton.                      1 

i 

Hoquette. 

Ingrain. 

Smyrna. 

All  otber  woolen. 

1 
Number.       '        Value. 

i 

11  umber. 

i 

1 

Value. 

1 
1      Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

40,644 

$87,702 

1 
60,000 

$66,000 

6,278                  $34,262 

1,429,536 

$2, 367, 000 

26,845 

$78,817 

7 

10,644 

30,702 

1 

8 

\ 

169,985 

121,024 

1,138.527 

248,849 

287,559 

1,831,092 

1 

******'*  '       * 

9 

60,000 

66,000 

1 

4,651 

21.704 

400 

1 

82,426 

40,191 
1,200 

10 

30,000 

48.000 

6,278 

34,262 

11 

12 

1 

1 

1 

PRODUCTS— continued . 

Partly  manufactured  products  for  sale. 

All  other 
products,  (a) 

Total. 

Woolen  yam,  all  wool. 

;  Woolen  yam,  union 

!             or  merino. 

1 

! 

Pot 

J 
i 

iVorsted  yam. 

I 

Worsted  noils. 

Waste. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

1 

Pounds. 

Value. 

1 

Pounds. 

Value. 

inds. 
22,135 

Value. 

'    Pounds. 

1 

Value. 

i 
1 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Value. 

2,616.410 

$953,127 

443,573 

- 1                                                      ! 

$104,336  'l          57,637 

$12,025 

:    1,9! 

$709, 748 

84, 000         $16, 000 

1 

109,065 

$21. 018 

$62,000 

18 

704, 728 

271,053  I 

1 

57,637  ;        12,025 

'        538, 091 

238,028 

1 . 

84,000 

16,000 

25,000 

5,000 

14 

15 

1,023,682 
888,000 

325,674  1 
356, 400  1 

421, 573 
22,000 

94, 336 
10,000 

'  1 1 

534,044 
850,000 

221, 720 
340,000 

68,065 
16,000 

0.618 
6,400 

16 

1 

62,000 

17 

1 

18 

I                       .■ 

1                       1 

! 

i 
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Table  8.— FELT  MILLS, 


2 

3 
4 
5 
6 


STATES. 


Number 

of 

establish 

ments. 


CAPITAL. 


Value  of 

hired 
pPDperty. 


The  United  States 

Massaohnsetts 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

All  other  states  (6) 


Direct  investment. 


Aggregate. 


Valne  of  plant. 


34  I    $128,400 


$4,460,621 


7 
11 

4 
3 
9 


9,000 

85,000 

1,600 

7,800 

25,000 


731, 976 

1, 371, 219 

520,  298 

242,  207 

1, 594,  921 


Total. 


$1,865,984 


303,073 
561, 187 
248,  432 
120,500 
632,  792 


Land. 


Bnild- 
iugs. 


$276,780     $714,453 


Machinery, 
tools, 

and  imple- 
ments. 


$874, 751 


Live  assets. 


62,660 
89,500 
25,320 
5.500 
93,800 


142, 625 

236,386 

71,642 

41,000 

222,800 


97,788 
235,301 
151,470 

74,000 
316, 192 


TotjU. 

Raw  ma- 
terials. 

Stock  in 
process 
and  fin- 
ished 
prodactft 
on  hand. 

$2, 594, 637 

$835,694 

$824, 370 

428,903 
810,  032 
271,866 
121.  707 
962,129 

'  79,025 

303,646 

38,000 

28,050 

386,973 

71,284 
256,038 
105,382 

62,229 
329,437 

Cash,  bills 

and 
accounts  re- 
ceivable, and 
all  sundries 
not  elsewhere 
reported. 


$034, 573 


278, 594 
250,348 
128,484 
31,428 
245,719 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


STATB8. 


The  United  States 

Massachusetts 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsvlvania 

All  otber  states 


MATERIALS  USED. 


Total  cost. 


$2,800,937 


Foreign  wool  in  con< 
ditiou  purchased. 


Pounds. 


1,689,588 


637, 928 
807,276 
209.497 
138,736 
1, 016, 500 


121, 335 
716,229 


97,000 
755,024 


Cost. 


$448,350 


39,006 
235,253 


15.520 
158,  571 


Domestic  wool  in  con- 
dition purchased. 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


Total  for-! 

eign  and  j 

domestic ! 

wool    1 

in  scoured 

jMunds. 


5, 039, 495 


$1,393,032 


1,091,053 

1,128,919 

559,844 

115,000 

2, 143,  779 


260,  326 
365,124 
192, 112 
60,000 
515,470 


4, 213, 230 


Shoddy. 


Waste  and  wool 
noils. 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


Pounds. 


Cost.     ! 


1.450,384     $179,505      1,344,619  |  $262,887 


Camera  hair 
and  noils. 


Pounds 


68,250 


Cost. 


$3,071 


564,604 

1, 462, 092 

393,744 

147, 750 

1,655,040 


765, 482 
375, 947 


306,965 


87,  914 
57,350 


496, 170  I     110,423 
245. 578  t      44, 802 


34,241 


602, 871 


107, 662 


68,250      3,071 


STATES. 

PRODUCTS. 

1 
Aggregate  value. 

. 

Felt  goods. 

• 

Total 

1 

Cloths. 

TrimmingH  and  linings. 

1 
1 

Table  and  piano  covers. 

i 

1 
Square  yards.  ' 

Value. 

Square  yarfls.  '    Valne. 

1 

:  Square  yards. 

Value. 

1 
Square  vat 

20. 

1 
■ds.      Value. 

i 

13 

The  United  States.... 
Massachusetts 

$4,654,768 

6,808.115 

$3, 028, 836 

2. 607,  537       $079, 364 

1, 176, 114 

$90,738 

COO       $57,400 

14 

918.890 

3, 587, 529 

836.890 
824,  712 
365.900  , 
123,000 
878, 3:i4 

1,351,010 
293, 980 

239,314 
293. 980 

!                395, 114 

79,023 

! 

15 

Now  York 

1,  517, 199 
406,700 
322,800 

1, 489, 179 

320,  480 

81,800 

374.  499 

2,443,807 

1 

16 

Ohio     

1......  ....   . 

17 

Penusvlvania 

1 

18 

All  otner  states 

962,547 

446,070 

78i,6oO         i  1,715 

20, 000         57, 400 

STATES. 

PRODUCTS— continued. 

Felt  goods— Continued. 

All  wool  woven  goods. 

Hair  felting. 

Total.                        I 

Cloths,  doeskins,  caesimercs, 
cheviots,  indigo  flannels,  and  broad- 
cloths for  men's  wear. 

Flannels. 

Squareyards. 

1 
Value. 

1 

$188,341  1 

Square 

yards. 

Value. 

$497, 307 

Square  yards.               Value. 

Squ 

are  yards.            Value. 

19 

The  United  States . . . . 
MAHAAchnaetts.  ............ 

551, 760 

579, 337 

370, 148 

$360, 177 

1 

16,14: 

$10, 800 

20 
21 

177, 261 

65,341  ^ 
1 

New  York 

155, 376 
53. 813 

105,  330 
31.800 

... 

92 

Ohio                   

1 

16,145 

10,800 

23 

PAnnfivlTftiiiii.  ..•.•....•*... 

374,499         i23.66o 

24 

All  otner  states. 

370. 148 

360,177 

370. 148 

360. 177 

. 

are 


a  Includes  officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks.    For  detailed  information,  see  Table  12. 

b  Includes  states  having  less  than  3  establishments,  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed.    These  establishments 

distributed  as  follows :  (^nnecticttt,2;  Indiana,  1;  Maine,  1;  Michigan,  1;  >iew  Hampshire,  2;  New  Jersey,  2. 
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BY  STATES:  1890. 


MIBCBLLANBOCS  EXPENSES. 


ToUl. 


Reot  paid 

for 
tenancy. 


Taxes. 


Insurance. 


Repairs,  or- 
dinary, of 
buildings  and 
machinery. 


Interest  paid 

on  cash 

usetl  in  the 

business. 


Sundries 
not  else- 
where re- 
ported. 


$232. 871 


$12,648  '    $16,000 


29,386 
86,273 
28,  191 
10,780 
78,  241 


768 

8  860 

90 

780 
2,150 


5.883 
2,406 
2,972 
185 
4,464 


AVRRAQE  NUMBER  OF  KM* 
PLOYi^.a  AND  TOTAL 
WaOBS.  (a) 


£mploy6s. 


2,266 


Wages. 


$1,041,296 


4,278 
11,012 
2,444 
2,560 
9,531 


5,820 
9,000 
1,200 
1,050 
32, 616 


3,293 
32,148 
6,577 
2,400 
7,340 


9,344 
22, 757 
14,908 

3,805 
22,140 


340 
820 
183 
176 
747 


140, 528 
361,944 
92, 161 
111,  682 
334,981 


MACHINKBY. 


Cards. 
(Sets.) 


198 


Spindles. 


Looms. 


Woolen. 


i     Broad 
looms  on 
woolen 
goods. 


Nanow 

looms  on 

woolen 

goods. 


13,829 


200 


10 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 

e 


MATERIALS  UHED— Continued. 


All  other  animal 
hair. 


Pounds. 


2, 355. 928 

1.  722, 028 

600 

300 

633.000 


Raw  cotton. 


Cotton  yam. 


Oil. 


Soap. 


Pounds. 


395, 032 


Cost. 
$37,133 


Pounds. 

Cost. 

10, 241     $2. 019 

110,800 
29,700 

9,8b2 
2,673 

1.500 

6,405 

1 i 

315 
1,153  i 

254,532 

24,568 

2,336 

1 

551  , 

Gallons. 

Cost. 

41,240 

$14, 704 

3,876 

9,989 

6,700 

10,000 

10. 675 

1,638 
4,265 
2,004 
3,000 
3,797 

Pounds.     Cost 


Chemicals 

and  dye- 

stnfis. 


Coat. 


Fuel. 


:  Total 
!    cost . 


jl    Coiil.  i  Wood. 
I   Cost.    [   Cost. 


Rent  of    I  » I,  «4^,,„, 

power  and  ;^]L°??J 
heat.       ,°>*tenaU. 


Cost. 


Co.Ht 


834.205  $32,718    $122,100  $92,551  $90,553  $1,998 


$750  !  $172,816 


168.  742  ^  5, 984  '< 

187,  788  8,  062  ; 

100,000  j  2,817 

65,  000  ;  2.  600 

312.  675  I  13, 255 


31,309 
13, 249 

4,194 

5,800    5,166 
67.548  i  28.993 


21,668  I  21,470 

31,904  '  31,904 

4,820  ,  4,820 

5,166 

27.193 


198 


1,800 


750 


48,723 
42, 479 
3,520 
17.000 
61,094 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


PRODUCTS - 

-coutlnned. 

• 

Felt  goods— Continued. 

For  ladies' 

I 
hats. 

Saddle  felts. 

Rubber  shoe  liuings. 

Endless  belts. 

1 

Druggets. 

Square  yards. 

Value. 

Square  yards. 

Value. 

Square  yards. 

Value. 

Sqtuire  yards. 
201. 163 

1 
Value. 

S'luare 

yards. 
82,080 

Value. 

36.000 

$18,000  '!                 45,904 

$22,952  I 

1 

2.087,557  ,              $576,946 

$1,070,471  : 

$24,624 

13 

36,000 

18,000 

1, 628, 144 

435,212 

! i 



14 

26, 500         '     530. 732 

15 

"•*"' i'"' 

1,800 

900 

80,000 


305.000 

■ 

16 

•...••...•-•••--'--•••-•->>->--** 

17 

44,104 

22,052 

459, 413 

141.734 

94, 663              174. 730 

82,080 

24.624 

18 

r  " 

; 

1 

PRODUCTS — continue<l. 


All  wool  woven  goodH— Continued. 


Blankets. 


Square*  yards. 


37,668 


Value. 


Horse  blankets. 


Goods  woven  on  cotton  warps, 

weft  partly  or  wholly  of 

wool  or  hair. 


Square  yards. 


$21,000 


155. 376 


37,668 


21,000 


155, 376 


Value. 


$105, 330 


1C5, 330 


Square  yards. 


41,961 


Value. 


$25, 394 


Partly  manufactured  products 
for  sale. 


Woolen  yam. 


Pounds. 


10,000 


15, 339 
26,' 622' 


i6,*226  f 


15,168 


10,000 


Value. 


All  other 
products,  (e) 


Value. 


$9,000 


9,000 


$1, 094. 231 


82,000 
576, 931 


199,800 
235,500 


19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


c  Includes  iteni.H  as  follows:  felt  boots,  $427,433 ;  felt  shoes, $306. 087 ;  piano  felt:*, $22,000;  piano  goods, $151,443;  piano  hammers, $44,227.  polishing  felt, $83,041. 
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Table  9.— WOOL  HAT 


a 

3 

4 
S 


7 

8 

9 

10 


11 

12 
18 
U 
15 


STATK8. 


The  United  States . . 

Maasacbasetta 

New  Fork 

Pennavlvania 

All  otner  states  (6) 


CAPITAL. 


Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


32 


7 

5 

17 

3 


Value  of 

hired 
property. 


Direct  investmf)nt. 


$228,900 


50,000 
50,000 
57, 500 
89,460 


Aggregate. 


Value  of  plant. 


Total. 


$4, 142, 224 


1, 043, 590 

1,444,787 

1.046,804 

805,063 


Live  assets. 


Land. 


Build- 
ings. 


Ma<.'.hinery, 
tools,  and 
imple- 
i     ments. 


$1, 194, 389 


$144, 350 


$381, 105 


324.439 

520,000 

281,450 

88,500 


21,000 
67,000 
41.350 
15,000 


104,  705 

158,000 

73, 400 

45,000 


$688,934 


196,734 

295,000 

148, 700 

28,500 


Total. 


Raw 
materials. 


$2,047,835 


Stock  in 

process  and 

finished 

products 


Cash,  bills 

and  I 

accounts  re-  ! 
ocivable,  and 
all  sundries 
on  hand.    Inot  elsewhere' 
reported. 


$900,459 


719, 151 
924, 787 
787, 354 
518, 563 


211,602 
262,323 

tfUii,' V)Ov 

102,585 


$1,029,917 


338.742 
215. 081 
324,817 
153,297 


$1,017,459 


170,807  ' 
427,383 
158.568 
200,701 


8TATB8. 


The  United  States 


Massachusetts. 

New  York 

Pennsylvania... 
All  other  states 


MATEHIALS  USED. 


Total  cost. 


Foreign  wool  in  condition 
purchased. 


$2, 802, 041 


829,263  I 
860,937  I 
747, 700  1 
364,141  : 


Pounds. 


259,325 


35,662 
103, 953 
119,  710 


Cost. 


$75,  815 


Domestic  wool  in  condition 
purchased. 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


4,278,628  i       $1,373,184 


21.989 
23,278 
30,348 


887,734 

1, 594, 551 

888,980 

927, 383 


289, 513 
447,722 
411, 187 
224, 762 


Total  foreign  and 
domestic  wool  in 
scoured  pounds. 


3,018,114 


590. 045 

1, 064,  516 

888,690 

494,863 


172,  433 
28, 2U3 
89. 487 
16,228 


50,518 
7,750 

24,084 
3,831 


STATES. 


The  United  States 


Massachusetts. 

New  York 

Pennsylvania.. 
All  other  states 


MATERIALS  Ui^ED— continued. 


Oil. 


Gallons. 


Cost. 


Soap. 


Pounds. 


22,817 

3,710 

5,040 

3,243 

10,824 


$7,102 


1,074 

1,725 

847 

3,458 


631, 478 


Chemicals  and 
dyestutls. 


Fuel— coal. 


Cost. 


$23,857 


Cost. 


Cost. 


Rent  of 

power  itnd 

heat. 


CoMt. 


All  other 
materials. 


Cost. 


157, 100 

139,258 

249,784 

85,354 


5,773 
7,250 
7,918 
2,916 


$128,741 


39.062 
31,6:U 
45.776 
12,072 


$84,904 


23,674 
22,543 
28.604 
12,083 


$2,250 


2.250 


$707,883 


230,085 

287,502 

75, 875 

105, 221 


a  Includes  offices,  firm  members,  and  clerks.    For  detaileil  information  see  Table  12. 

b  Includes  states  having  less  than  3  establishments,  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed.    These  establlshm  enta 
•re  distributed  as  follows :  Connecticut,  2 ;  Maine,  1. 
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MILLS,  BY  STATES :  1890. 


MI8CKLLANSOU8  EXPENSES. 

AVBBAOB  MUMBEB  OF  EMPLOY^ 
AND  TOTAL  WA0B8.   (a) 

XACHINEBT. 

j 

i 

1 

ToUl. 

Bent  paid  for 
tenancy. 

Taxes. 

Insurance. 

^.?*S'k^Sh      Int-arest  paid 
^tJ-'^a™^       oncashiSed 
*ThiSSy"^'    i^  the  business. 

Sundries  not 
elsewhere 
reported. 

1 

Employes. 

Wages. 

Cards. 
1       (Sets.) 

$249,568 

$19,070 

$13,432 

$26,703 

$36,033 

$79,134 

$75. 1» 

3 

9 
9 
i 
2 

3,592 

$1,363,944 

1 

220 

1 

79.247 
54,233 
58,490 
57,598 

3,350 
5,500 
4,210 
6,010 

4,576 
3.558 
2,211 
3,087 

9,212 
7,696 
6,748 
8,017 

14,418 
4,999 

11,693 
4,923 

17,451 
20,180 
20,494 
21,009 

30,  241 
12,30< 
13,13^ 
19, 52: 

1.045 
997 

1,049 
501 

• 

482,602 
361,512 
380,060 
189,780 

50 
71 
72 
36 

2 
8 

4 
5 

MATEBIALS  USED— con tin aed. 

a                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                       , 

Waste  aii<l  wool  notla. 

• 
Camera  hair  and  noils. 

1 

i 

Mohair  and  noils. 

All  other  animal  hair. 

Yams  not  made  in  mill. 

Woolen. 

Poands. 

Coat.- 

Pounds. 

Cost. 

Pounds. 

Cost. 

Pounds. 

Cost. 

Pounds. 

Cost. 

682,092 

$166, 162 

11,688 

$5,610 

4,508 

— 

$2,130 

147,600 

$113,878 

350,000 

r24,982 

1 

» 

29,810 

79.921 

552,361 

15,355 

31,336 

119, 471 

4,508 

2.  l.'U) 

147,600 

113. 878 

850,000  i                 24,982 

7 

_, —    , 

g 

11,688 

5,610 

i 

1 

» 

1 

10 

• 

i                      1 

• 

i 

1 

PRODUCTS. 

1 

1 

Aggregate 
value. 

Hats. 

Partly  manufactured  prod- 
ucts for  sale. 

All  other 
produote.  (e) 

Total. 

Wool  hate. 

All  other  hats. 

Waste. 

......                                                                      ' 

Bosens. 

Value. 

Dozens. 

Value. 

Doxens. 

Value. 

1 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Value. 

$5,329,921 

1 

1, 046, 381 

$5, 228, 876 

1 

972.375 

$4,611,851 

74,00( 

9               $617,02 

►5 
in  1 

9,500 

1 
$1,045  ! 

100,000 

* 

11 

1,700.486 

1,489,132 

1. 444, 180 

696,123 

257,867 
275.  847 
386,738 
125,920 

1, 700, 486 

1,489,182 

1,443,135 

596,123 

186,180 
275,847 
384,419 
125,929 

1,088,226 

1.489,132 

1,438,370 

596, 12.^ 

71,68' 

7                 612, 2t 

12 

. 

13 

2,311 

»                     4,765 

9,600 

1.045 

14 

100  onn 

15 

1 

-m^ 

c  Scotch  caps,  25,000  dosen,  $100,000. 


i 
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Table  10.— HOSIERY  AND  KNITTING 


CAPITAL. 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


Number 

of  ostab- 

lish 

meuts. 


Value  of 

hired 
property. 


Direct  inveatment. 


Aggregate. 


The  United  States ... 


21 

3  I 

4  ! 

I 

7! 

10 
11 

13  ! 

14  I 

15  i 

16  I 

17  I 

18  I 

19  ' 

20  i 

21  I 

22< 
23| 
24 
25  i 


ALibama. . . . 
Connecticut 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana . 


796   $4,718,570    $50,607,738 


Iowa 

Louisiana 

Maino 

Maryland 

Maasachusetts. 


Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 


New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania. . 
Rhode  Island . . 


Utah 

Vermont 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states  (b) .. 


34 

27 

4  : 

35  ' 

9  , 

I 
I 

3 

3  I 
4 

8  i 
74 

10 

3 

7 
37 
15 

201 

5  I 
44 

236  i 

16 

5 
10 
23 
14 


348. 708 

"334.066" 
15, 000 

4,300 

10,  500 

3.000 

8,600 

266,500 

32.  150 
50.  000 
34.  lOU 
182, 400 
15,700 

1.683,957 
6.  200 

176.  560 
1.076,220 

137.  500 


94.  373 
4,822.911 

121.494 
1, 254,  576 

716.  989 

8.  950 

106.600 

28,095 

149,  656 

4,497,940 

560,  917 

247. 498 

33. 247 

2, 706.  065 

1.352.143 

19,608,331 

72. 1'OO 

1,071,007 

9. 121.  632 

1, 728.  618 


Value  of  plant. 


Total,      i      Land. 


Buildings. 


Live  assets. 


Machinery 
tools,  ana 
imple- 
ments. 


Total. 


Raw 

materials. 


$23,574,761  $2,271,166 


Stock 

in  process 

and 

finished 

products 

on  hand. 


Cash,  biUs 

and 
accounts 
receivable, 
and  all 
sundries 
not  else- 
where 
reported. 


$6, 194, 088   $15, 109, 207  I  $27, 032, 977  '■■  $6, 501, 320   $11, 366, 176 


61,221 
1, 7.55, 452 

97,  ,'>00 
502, 133 
305, 209 


3, 300 

125,  200 

17,000 

26,  730 

38,000 


8,000 

600 

77,000 

2,000 

7,425 

100 

.'V6. 499 

4.  950 

1,779,119 

147, 730 

G,  000  33, 370 

157.000    !  7.54.882 

135,100  1,214,727 

35,075  '  300,817 


270.983  : 

62,7.50  , 

9,507  i. 
1,209.423 

806,454  I 

9. 859.  889 
42.800  I 

383.510  i 
4.539,524 

942.  958  I 

14.920 
204.556  ' 
424.719 
1.53.208 


37,203  i 
20,  100  i 


20, 000 
626,  735 
48,  000 
78.  200 
76,  441) 

5,  800 

8,  000 

2,  500 

13,  85:> 

474, 782 

82.700 
15, 150 


126, 075 
75.  094 

8(55, 177 
2. 50t) 

81,950 
519.  l.']7 

90. 200 

720 

9, 400 

66. 500 

11,800 


201.  078 
227.  283 

2,  398. 628 
17.  000 
91,4(0 

I,  245,  087 
257.  402 

2,100 

31,000 

120. 140 

60.  802 


37,  923 
1,003,517 

32, 500 
.397.  203 
190,763 

1,600 

67,000 

4,825 

37,  694 

1.156,607 

151,080 

27,500 

9,507 

792.  270 

504,  077 

6,  596, 084 
23,  300 

210,  160 
2,  775,  3C0 

595, 3.56 

12,100 
104,  156 

238, 079 
80,606 


$9, 165. 481 


33, 150 
3, 067, 459 

23,994 
752, 443 
411,780 

950 

'  29,600 

20,  670 

93, 1.57 

2.718.821 

289. 934 

184.  748 

23,  740 

1,496,642 

545.689 

9.748,442 
30,100  I 

687.497  ! 
4, 582, 108  I 

785,660  I 

I; 

18,450  , 
550.  326 

790,008  ii 

147,609  I 


200 

464.668 

3,240 

273,  729 

153, 127 

450 

5,000 

4, 170 

16,443 

540,784 

5»,  769 

26. 793 

9.080 

306.571 

81.337 

2,  8.50,  014 

2,  300 

19:J,  725 

923,503 

236,571 

3. 910 

109,  692 

183, 123 

59,  121 


16,250 

1,478. 

351 

13, 

185 

187. 828 

148. 

205 

400 

10,100 

1. 275 

22.  340 

1,386,169 

131.256  i 
108.839 
8.372 
891,359  I 
345.  743  I 

3,882,491  ! 
15.100 

258,  372 
1,627,082 

325,  143 

7,540 

176,094 

265, 032 

61.650 


16,700 

1.124,440 

7.569 

290.886 
110,448 

100 
14, 500 
15,  225 
54,  374 

791,868 

104.909 

49,116 

6.288 

298.712 

118.609 

3, 015. 937 
12,  700 

237. 400 
2.031.523 

223.946 

7,000 

264,  540 

341.853 

26,838 


MACHINERY— continued. 


MATERIALS  U.sED. 


Spindles. 


Looni.s. 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


Woolen.    I  Worsted. 


26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 
33 
34 

35  , 

36  I 

37! 
38  I 
39 

40  I 

41  , 

42 
43 
44 

45 
46 

47 
48 
49 
60 


The  United  States 


312,756 


On  woolen  and  worsted  goods. 


On  car- 
pets. 


Knitting 
machines. 


Cotton. 


;  i    Broad       Narrow 
;  looms  on  looms  on 
.  woolen.  1  Wi.olen. 


Total  cost. 


Foreign  wool  in  condition 
purchased. 


Narrow  ,  Venetian'! 
looms  on  ||  hand  Ij 
worsted,  j    looms. 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


6.767 


69. 8:}0 


60 


13 


75 


36.  327    I    $35, 861, 585  1 1        2.  734, 304  i      $1, 127, 465 


Alabama — 
Connecticut 

Oeorgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 


36,068 

960 

5, 824 

7, 392 


4,000 


Iowa 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 


Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey , 


New  York 

North  Carolina. 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island  . . 


Utah 

Vermont 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states 


11,058 
3,680 


33,  526 
9,548 

170, 077 


2,456 

12.492 

4,210 


1, 152 
1.615 


5,000 


1,800  ! 
29,704    i 


3,000 


15, 980 
512 


9,584 
2,800 
3, 081 


3.774 
10,000 


1 
42 


3 
4 


75 


12 


6 


128  ; 
1, 195 

225 
1,525  ! 

670 

,     103, 893 

'    2, 029,  921 

70,  697 

980.  780 

408, 195 

14 

169  i 

91 

218 

3,344 

1,975 

58,202 

33, 839 

87,315 

2. 552. 705 

678 
152 
145 
3.032 
694 

285, 057 

87,662 

30, 524 

1,777,595 

582, 783 

5,434 
136 

1,574 

14, 492 

755 

13, 669, 169 

60,925 

914.  im 

8, 720, 363 

1,618,621 

73 

221 

1,138 

224 

25, 475 

649, 004 

1     899, 371 

i     207, 429 

1 

532,  344      288, 277 

f 

668.758  1  •   i65,"968' 

......  .....••.! 

52, 989 
25,000 

42,272 
6,250 

i  

243, 850 
188,839 

882,065 


66,726 
74, 214 

438,  721 


4,000 

10.  459 

140, 000 


1.500 

3,397 

50.900 


a  luclink's  ortioers.  Hnn  UK^tiiber.-*.  and  elerk*».    For  detiiled  iul'LU'iuatiou  hvo  Table  12. 
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MILLS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890. 


MISCKLLANXOU8  EXPENSB8. 


avkraob  number  of  km* 

plot£s  and  total 

WAGES  (a). 


Total. 


Kent  paid 
for  tenancy. 


Taxes. 


Repairs,   j    Interest 
ordinary,  of,     paid  on 
Insurance. '  buildiiign  I  cash  used 
{        and  in  the 

;  machiuerv. ;  bosiness. 


r^,  627. 245 


^70.059 


3,422 

197, 422 

10.605 

68.123 

70.437 

410 

2.480 

1,019 

9,747 

315, 786 

57,001 

24, 345 

3.803 

241,201 

101, 14b 

1, 389, 427 

3,097 

68,991 

741.  956 

110.  720 

2,146 

63,188 

102, 727 

37  137 


$178, 944         r273,  254 


$618,627  I      $899,939 


20,866 


22,319 
986 

320 
870 
280 
736 
22,539 

2,846 
2.500 
2.684 
13,197 
1.316 

128,500 

374 

15. 611 

98.461 

13, 274 

600  , 
0.355 
9,414 
3.011  I 


685 
14,963 

530 
3,922 
2. 832 

27 


62 

208 

35,709 

2,159 
651 
111 

9,5:J6 
13.621 

54,717 
538 

4,355 
21.534 

5.243 

140 
2,607 
2,710 
1.994 


607 
18,717 

700 
7,311 
4.858 

32 

910 

112 

.')53 

23.839 

3.865 

1,669 

193 

12,945 

4.665 

107, 526 

481 

8,565 

48,301 

9.353 

531 
5, 261 
9,017 
3,243 


450 

30,239 

300 

3.306 

8,939 

10 

700 

415 

1,300 

o3,4^ 

9,871 

1,125 

105 

41.  021 

15.198 

282,871 

924 

6,153 

103.  337 

18,921 

700 

11.086 

12,943 

5,214 


180 

62,681 

5,000 

15,028 

27,771 


Sundries 

not 
elsewhere 
reported. 


Employes. 


Wages. 


MACHINERY. 


Canls. 
(Sets.) 


$1,286,422 


61,209       $18,263,272 


1,500 
49.056 

4, 075 
16, 237 
25,051 

30 


2.700 
76,909 

9,338 

9,200 

60 

82.045  ' 

32, 876 

347,853 
703 

10.683 
119, 736 

35,951 

175 

26.157 

28.788 

6,105 


150 

4,160 

93,291 

29.822 

9.200 

650 

82,457 

33.470 

467,960 
77 

23.624 
350.587 

27,978 


8.722 
39,  855 
17. 570 


412 

64.838 

3,134 

1,073,135 

349 

71,952 

1,878 

545,100 

962 

207,  519 

9 

2,550 

284 

51,841 

260 

30,165 

306 

61,466 

4.675 

1,495,260 

1.183 


2 
114 

2 
14 
18 


848 
129 
125 

3,178 
1 


.277 


20,299 
184 

1.898 
15,941 

1,538 

70 

718 

2,296 

439 


208, 

46, 

34, 

989, 

342, 

6,437, 
30, 

466, 
4,732, 

487, 

17. 
260, 
449. 
147, 


344 
356 
477 
130 
600 

308 
410 
630 
754 
350 

020 
844 
724 
490 


52 
14 


112 
33 

701 


Combing  machines. 


8 
45 
14 


37 
6 

11 


Foreign. 


14 


American. 


3 
2 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 
13 

14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 

23 
24 
25 


MATERIALS  U8ED — continued. 


Domestic  wool  in  con-  !      foreiini 
dition  purchased.      !  ^^^  ^i^,»  g^. 

tic  wool 
■'  in  scoured 
pounds. 


Shoddy. 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


18, 905, 089   $7. 126.  953    i  16, 771, 492  1 1     4, 735, 144 


$878,948 


Waste  and  wool  noils. 


Camel's  hair  and 
noils. 


Mohair  and 
noils. 


All  other 
animal  hair. 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


Pounds. 


5,503,286  $2,021,492 


410, 154 


Cost.     I  Pounds. 


$139, 149 


169 


Cost.   I  Pounds.    Cost. 


Raw  cotton. 


Pounds. 


$87  !    14, 173  I  $3, 918 


32,432.617 


Cost. 


$3,712,215 


27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 
33 
34 
35 
36 

37 
38 
39 

82. 166     40 
60. 754     41 


26 


1 . 232, 862         492, 016  I      1 , 375. 289 


47,000  I       10.840 


210, 174 


96,597    I  123,656 


41,3<iO 


169 


818,500 
526, 495 


193,  975 
109, 119 


.512.300 
565,811 


27.920 
143. 572 


5.980 
28. 176 


20,000  6.000  !'     17,500 

89. 496  ;        22. 150        25. 762 


4,000 
5.389 


87 


500 


80 


2.429,183 

200,000 

125, 120 

61, 413 


278,640 

12.000 

14,050 

7.116 


300,000 


30.000 


1,750,087  ' 
222.081 


502, 442 
62.834 


1,347.447    I 

if 
130,081    I 


44.500 
30,937 


11,074 
5,675 


15. 021 


8,592  >: 


63,  375  I        13, 066 


2, 637.  876 
265.555 


305. 420 
29.497 


I 


3,212,324         900,213        2,005,0,36 


216,008 


82, 172 


216, 181 


960.998  i    216,614 
18.623  I        3,465 


118.  012 
36.540 


35,  822 
13.958 


4,  200 


o-»n   .1 


I 


1,660 


10, 673       2, 938 


728.  130 
379, 6J0 


8,142,627     3,678,132':    8,341,895        3,069.939  1     522,379  |'     4, 101,351      1.482, 448  I    212. 195  {     82.407 


3. 000          900      22, 346, 828       2, 554. 026  |  42 
I I  43 


355.000  , 
643.58;)  I 
648,311 


127,  500 
154.994    , 
273,605  I 


308,  000 
352.  562 
625, 200 


5,000 
86.  'M2 
12,  218 


1.000 

22,  724 

2.716 


20,  (»on 
223.  258 
111,  700 


2.000 
95.416 


15. 181 


1,835 


977, 171 


48.680  li 1,047,900 


119,  974 
114. 724 


U 

45 
46 


47 

51.3^8  48 

2. 510  49 

50  000  SO 


510,660 
561,042  ; 
56,500 


256,009 

180,692 

23,250 


rtO'},  669 

423, 021 

54.000 


16,  882  I 
131.213  I 
140,000 


3,  522 
24,  533 
20,250  ,! 


269.  800  ; 

223, 000  ( 

950  I 


126.392 

70,  221 

150 


11,660         2,498 


432.  860 

18  361 

482,600 


b  Includes  st-ates  havine  leH8  than  3  establishments,  in  order  that  the  0]H:rations  of  individual  establisliments  may  not  be  discloseii.    These  cstablishmeuta 
are  (bstributed  n»  follows:    California.  2;  Colorado,  2;  Florida,  1;  Kansas,  1;  Kentucky,  2  Nebraslca.  1;  Virginia,  2;  Washingteu,  1;  West  Virginia,  2. 

5079 9 
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Tablk  10.— hosiery  and  KNITTING  MILLS, 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 


26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 
33 
34 
35 
36 


MATERIALS  USED— continued. 


8TATK8  AND  TERRITORIES. 


Woolen. 


"Worsted. 


Thft  United  Stotes 


PoundM. 


6, 386, 870 


Cost 


$3,791,497 


Yarns  not  made  in  mill. 


Cotton. 


Mohair. 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


PoundB. 


Cost. 


.Silk. 
1'oundfl.  Cost. 


4. 146, 035  I  $4,  279, 105  '       32. 248, 849  !      $7. 588, 973 


12.3 


Alabama 

Connecticut 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 


177,100 


115,650 


177,331 


Iowa 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 


251,020 
74,098 

1,275 


156,655 
31. 736 

1,100 


72.480 
3. 342 


Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Now  Hamt>shire 
New  Jersey 


29,075 

54.750 

456,440 

121, 667 
64,000 
30,  325 
96,058 

113,600 


New  York 1,034.837 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 851,313 

Pennsylvania 1, 985, 017 

Rhode  Island 108,159 


20,494 

34,130 

254,273 

76,989 
28,000 
20,250 
71.051 
102,  .4.35 

693,938 


12,320 

14,000 

278. 853 

19,400 
41,000 


203,943 


54.340 
3,127 


10,883 

14,600 

314.  481 

16,225 
34,400 


.545, 400 
467, 410 
286,340 
1,223,500 
231, 413 

3,000 
120,000 

6,000 

115,  700 

1. 828. 589 


95.  742 
129,986 

57, 269 
439,  201 

44.167 

600 

24.000 

1,740 

32. 17.''. 

449,  367 


$98 


77.597 


$418, 075 


369 


6.472 


1,713 
38,385  ! 


106. 478 
36, 629 

695.  260 


122,660 
39.922 

745,  865 


Utah 

Vermont 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states. 


31,375 

2,000 

886,786 

16,  875 


508.  349 

1,190,68:{ 

56, 769 

20,988 

1..500 

394,  829 

12,  678 


145.857 

1, 995,  905 

445,633 

2,500 


153, 507 

2, 021, 023 

441.  a38 

3,287 


84,047 
15.000 


81, 804 
18,000 


67,400 

14,800 

42,000 

8,562 

37,500 

9,  .500 

113,609 

34,  670 

462.582 

100, 623 

.),  635, 241 

1.261,117 

277,000 

•  62.200 

296, 892 

63.730 

17.  .511, 141 

4, 080,  238 

2. 289, 364 

518.  5.36 

500 

125 

233.588 

65, 129 

249,  545 

52.  516 

205.  635 

42,980 

1 

i 

:::::::::::::::::::  "'i 

25 

225 

13.603 

6,140 
2,160 

67,676 
36.925 

9,016 

I 

3,155 

14,235 

- 

i 

10.  223 

67,169 

2,036  : 

29,654  , 

2,000  * 

1 

25 

1,000 

715 

120 

10,380  ! 

123 

98  , 

1 

168,881  1 
5,000  • 

1 
i 

250 
4,600 
4,600 
1.020 

STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


The  United  Staten 


Alabama.... 
Connecticut 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 


Iowa 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 


37  Michigan 

38  Minnesota 

39  !  Missouri. 

40  i  New  Hampshire 

41  I  New  Jersey 


42 
43 
44 
45 
46 


New  York 

North  Ciirolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island.. 


47  Ut4ih 

48  I  Vermont 

49  Wisconsin 

50  I  All  other  states. 


PRODUCTS. 


Aggregate 
value. 


Hosior}'^  nnd  knit  ;r()odM. 


Woolen  half  ho.4e. 


Woolen  ln>Me. 


Merino  or  mixed  half 
liose. 


Total  value. 


Merino  or  mixed  hose. 


$67,241,013 


190,  725 
3. 771.. 567 

166.8.50 
1,990.035 

827.  104 

,5,  763 

151.  180 

76,603 

180,823 

5. 082,  087 

701.322 

183.  743 

81.445 

3,  481,  922 

1.091.403 

24, 776,  .582 
126, 875 

1. 6:«,  948 
16, 944. 237 

2. 516, 664 

.53,  .560 

1,105,958 

1,635,641 

462.976 


Dozens. 


Value. 


Dozens. 


Value. 


Dozens. 


Value. 


$63, 318,  727        1.  360. 824     .f.'.  g9-J.  822        2,  242,  544  '       $4.  722, 796 


376.  0,5:^         $604, 773 


Dozens. 


Value. 


433.083         $791,227 


190,  725 
3, 663, 661 

166,  850 
1,912,026 

662, 139 

4,938 

139, 660 

76.603 

180, 823 

4,717,024 

.595, 142 

181, 928 

81,  445 

3. 413, 618 

1,077,452 

2:t.  494. 419 
126. 625 

1,611.5.58 
15, 736, 675 

2. 276.  970 

47.960 

1,105,9.58 

1,478.752 

375,  776 


83.074 


179.  746 


847 


5,  480 


2.  30M 


128. 5ff) 
96,365 


1,500 
40,400 
46, 610 

24,290 

16.300 

1,000 

223. 570 

10 

99,775 


270.  295 
208.  722 

42 


120,940 
98.  243 

20 


3.700 

61.300 

135.  200 

74,  270 

.57.  200 

1,.525 

418.863 

40 

232,100  I 


:{04, 363 
198,  723 

180 


12,  tK)7 
1.748 


200,486 

1.52. 926 

29,500 

6,198 

12.520 

18:1 174 

14,550 


352,389 

270. 774 

78, 625 

24.. 500 

46.396 

450.435 

26.700 


170 
5.  MM 
167,898  i 

20,447 

1,000 

14,100 

1,015,337 

27.  ,540  ! 

t 

40,700 


1.000  II 
16.800 
:t49. 118 

107,  720 
3,167    ! 
24,750    1 
2,081.895    . 
37.685 

90,  2,50 


4,610 
1.5.020 


106.843 
16.653 

7,500 


177.823  i, 
37,475 

9.  .375 


271, 610 
194, 152 
151.900 

8,  .350 


499.766 
'297.  564 
443. 573 

22,000 


HO.  680 
14. 110 


204,080 
34,682 


44, 167 

133.  .597 

300 


31.100 
200 


78, 333 

162, 945 

300 


56,700 
2.000 


30,000 

31.066 

5 

45,000 


46,000 

51,748 

21 


40.000 


27,500  '- 
187. 517 
50.000 


32.600 
289, 723 
lOO.OOO 


650 
6,150 


1.705 
9.  500 
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BV  8TATE8  AM)  TERRITOR1E8:  1890^Con tinned. 


MATERIAL8   USED— CODtioiied. 


YariM  iM»t  zuAilo  in  mill— Continaed. 

j 

Spun  »ilk.  Lineu. 


Oil. 


PoudcIh.       Cfiflt.        Poand». 


CoAt.    1 1  Callous.  I      Cost 


42,744     $182,240  !      301.  (».'> 


$65,3:{5   I     528,504        $135,037        6,647,236         $212,844 


^.266  1      :t5,867 


2M  ! 


U 
484 


2,200  I       10,200 


4.0(H) 


8,000 


1,200 

53,658 

243 

7.8S2 

9.042 


3,281  '       11.285 
300  1.300 


.'»r>0 


l.tSOO 


560 


600 

10 

:J50 

18,643 

3.060 
450 


Soap. 


Chemicals 

and 
dyestaffs. 


Total  cost. 


Pounds. 


Coat. 


Coat. 
$564,053    I      $500,086 


424,200  i 
1.500  i 
150,560  I 
526, 917 


15. 733 

50 

4,657 

3.971 


1,197 
la') 


300 

10.  500 

236. 397 

99,.^50 
10,200 


8 

525 

8.443 

3, 144 
309 


26, 579  : 
150 
9,378 
10.297 

10 

.500 

100 

3,000  I 

78.531 

5. 187  I 

226  !, 


77.976 
8.058 


11.012         50.734 


894  '  4.090  3.000 
9,343  ;  37.  .^93  288.545 
5. 225         20, 970     


.0.600  2,040  ,     250.273 

459 

4,400 
50.298 
13.907 


820, 
5:K915  , 


58 
2,193 
e,750 


300 

11,206 

6,029 

1.450 


14,929 
3,855 

72,355 
150  , 

1,315  i 
10.898  : 

5,369 

75 
3,600  i 
1,974 
395 


460,240  I 
149,410 

3, 615, 139 

6,000  ' 

65.800 

466, 229 

150.  405 

750 

93,923 

100.407 

79.000 


12.654 
:*>.  934 

118.007  ' 
150 
1,572  I 
24.936  ! 

,'>.832 : 

25  t 
2,496  I 
2,478  j 
1.920  I 


63.096  ! 
14.142 

161,060 
300 
7.279  1 
128,897  ' 
33.  027 

200  , 
6,832  I 
13,  842 
820 


2,043 
43,496 
1,139 
9. 202 
6,229 

40 

2.  :J52 

106 

1,398 

58.709 

3,905 

012 

20 

38, 679 

13.688 

191, 867 

875 

5.669 

77,376 

23, 513 

375 

9,207 

14,461 

3, 825 


Fuel. 


Coal. 


Wood. 


Coat.  Cost. 


$489,968        $19,118 


2.043  I 

41,740  : 

l,13:i 

9,202  i 

6,229  ! 

i 

40 

2,352  i 

6  I 
1,308 
58,359 

3, 845 

000  ; 

20 

24.161 

13,688 

191, 656 

475 

5,669 

77, 376 

23.513 

375 

9,117 

13,311 

3, 360 


Rent  of 

power 

and 

heat. 


Cost. 


All  other 
materials. 


Coat . 


$87,579  I  $3,017,4» 


3,460 
930 


100 

350 

60 
12 


450 
80 


14. 518 


211 
400 


5.804  ' 

I 
850  I 
500  i 
684  I 
6.153 
660 

32.853  I 
100  I 

1,776  ! 
20.496 

2.478  ! 


90 

1,150 

465 


1,931  : 

6,721  ! 

748  I 


23.010 
27,176 


26a 

1,452 
:«9, 620 

8,213 

5,632 

70 

Ml  987. 

62.8aSi 

513, 151 
3.150 

23,598 
516.989 

14.861 

150 
72,690 
37.899 
24,643 


2 
3 

4 
5 

r 
8-- 

9- 
10- 
11 

12- 

13 

14 

15- 

Ui 

11 

18 

21 

22 

2i 
21 
25 


PRODUCT  js — continued. 


Cotton  lialf  liotu' 


Hosiery  and  knit  ;;oud«— Continued. 


Cotton  Iiotie. 


Merino  or  mixed  shirts 
and  drawers. 


All  woolen  shirt"  and 
drawers. 


All  cotton  shirts  and 
drawers. 


Dozens. 


Value. 


Dozens. 


5.  341, 628         $3, 936. 536        7, 387. 259 


100,  000 

:)6,000 

68.240 

1,044.054 

105, 176 


46,400  I 
2.  7W 
.j3.  0H.'» 
142.907 

56,000 
1,000 
4,500 


35,508 

56,108 

69, 875 

87,960 

3,400,556 

8.500 

200 


5,700 
15, 150 


6.5.000 
48,000 
47,  474 
740,  401 
65,078 


134,  000 


97,900 
27,437 
23. 305 


:{5.  300 

3.375 

50.851 

255. 365 

59,000 
1,344 
3,300  i 


105,000 


21,260 

104, 177 

52. 075 

66.454 

2,291,148 

9.100 

200 


3,115 
685,134 

12,0l'0 

1,000 

1.200 

169.000 

272.  755 

41,732 
12,000 
40, 150 
658,384 
89,040 

100 


Value. 


Dozens. 


Value. 


Dozens. 


Value. 


$6,214,052  1        2,526.226  1       $15a'»5,999        1.088,841;     $8,881,777 


91,600 


187.841 


93,126 
34,373 
24.636 


1.619.133  li 


68, 177  I 


913. 416 


Dozens. 


Value. 


Leggings  and  gaiters. 


Doacns. 


.3,246,590  I     $9,024,221 


25,072 


7.882 
2,400 


97,900 
24,  000 


885 
2.500 


17.314 
:i7.500 


10,000 
159,060 

15,000 
100,000 


95,000 


4,704 
513.  788 

25.000 

2,667 

1,070 

135.  200 

237, 009 

34,675 

13.050 

41, 16:i 

4,710,753 

140,600 

200 


9,360 


30.754 

19, 874 
5.000 


216,980 

90, 915 
100.  OOU 


766 
67,610 

1.700 
5(;0 


7,660 
958,  394 

62,600 
10.000 


8,3:13 
434,380 

350 


34,125 

424, 118 

26,250 

80,000 


9,360 


.5,700 
11,925 


9.107 
4,900 


11,703 
3,675 


57,7Up 
1.888,361 


367,550 
505.916 

10,158,826 


14,5.38 
3, 80S 


143.  273 
51.652 


11, 140 

147, 860 

19.000 


97.950 
1,061,089 

107,000 


778,011  :   .5,924,735 


384,500 

58,000 

176, 240 


21,  400  I 
39,941  I 
12, 400  I 

10 
68,645  , 
5,950 
2,000  ; 


194,000 
244.897 
130.000 

225 

477,750 

82,361 

26,000 


4,611 

1,714,825 

21,750 

12,600 

655,021 

80,000 


18,000 

3.000 

300 


33,332 
1,282,337 

10,500 


2,000 


1,100 
423 

20 


112 

200 

1,725 

100 


40,900 

5, 179, 811 
61,500 
23,500 

1, 502, 738 
206,000 


15,941 


I. 


102,009 

5,000 

750 


456 

1,942 

954 

10 


45 
50 


Value. 


$85,401 


5,000 


5,400 
2,638 

180 


644 

800 
8,9Q0 

375 


49,798 


900 
5,887 
4,524 

40 


135 
200 


2tt 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 
33 
34 
35 

3a 

37 

:i& 
39 

40 
41 

42 
43 
44 
45 
46 

47 
48 
40 
50. 
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Table  lO.— HOSIERY  AND  KNITTING  MILLS. 


1  The  United  States 

2  Alabamn 
.'t 


PKODi'CTS— continued. 


Hosiery  anil  knit  goods— Continued. 


Gloves  and  mitteuH.         Hoo<l8,  .-♦carfs.  nubiaji.etcJ    ^^"^*^acli*t8^  etc  '^*"*  ^  i  Shawls. 


Dozens. 


Value. 


Dozens. 


Value. 


896,150  ,     $1,935,080 


342,497       $1,470,430 


Dozens. 
361.  478 


Value. 


Dozens. 


Value. 


Fancy  knit  goods, 
wrist  era,  etc. 


Dozens. 


Value. 


$3,  .576, 248 


22,990  ;       $115,467 


270.533  ;      $759,648 


Connecticut 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 


16,  700 


23,200 


17,800 


190,  81)0 


5 
6 


Iowa 

Louisiana. 


Maine 

Mar^'land   

Massachusetts. 


7 

8 

0 
10 
11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
10 

17 
18 
19 
20 
'21  ,  Khode' Island. 


Michigan 

Minne.sota 

Mi.ssouri..   

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 


New  Vork 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania.. 


22 
23 
24 
25 


\:ttih  

Vermont 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states. 


66.540 
50,000 

I 

6 


28. 100 
166.822 

27. 840 
2,  200 
1,000 

29,  0-JO 


170,  335 
74,000 

36 


12,950 
1,600 

300 


55,491 
3.000 

1,000 


6,771 


57, 540 


104 


260 


5,550 


1,200 


58,600 
328,  695 

87, 120 
7.200 
3,900 

35,  266 


137 

0.660 

1.500 
150 


92, 42« 


216,360 


3.000 
48,898  I 


2.244 

27,606 

4,500 
300 


18.000 
210. 891 


90.  795 
78,562  : 
30. 000 

12,'> 
3.2(X) 
212.054  i 
750  ' 


167,  378 

206.  780 

52, 500 

275 

7,290 

493, 695 

2,450 


12.  476 

233, 160 

1.800 


19,836 
30 


41.  325 

1.  014.  9(W 

14,(J00 


83,533 
180 


130 

204 

49,990 

I 
600  I 

"iio'j 
1 

6,702 
74,  473 


200 

128,  2:'.0 

1,000 

15 


2. 161) 

4,  07r. 

279, 762 

7,200 

i.4o6 

45,485' 
045. 369 


12 

ioo 


180 

i.soo 


1.  ,350 
630 
400 

1.215 

25 

200 

1,000 


31,200 
3.500 


50 
4,  445 


2,000  1' 

I, 

25,200  l| 


4. 500 

1,300 

GO) 

3.512 

.50  1 

5(Mi  I 

2,00i)  j 


110. 590 


263,  d52 


679 
74. 574 


5, 000 

1.943.607 

7,500 

500 


18,209  I 


85.07- 


13.  285 
75.203 


10,800 
408. 567 


I 


9,675    ' 
76, 174 


50  I 
20 


650 
300 


10 

53,000 

2.715 

4.100 


20! 

1  3,  022, 

11.420; 

5,  000 


a  Includes  items  as  folhiwH:  abdoTuiual  bands.  $80U;  athletic  goods,  $61,400;  bandages,  $8.'Ki;  bathing  suits  and  athletic  goods,  $26,400,  blankets.  $14,240; 
braid,  $243,000:  card  roll^,  $159;  cotton  batting.  $243;  cotton  wa.ste,  $794;  cotton  yarn.  $60,287;  cloaking,  $245,000;  curtains  $180,000;  eust<tni  work.  $825;  dyeing 
cott<in  yarn.  $1,200;  eiderdown.  $122.0(K):  elastic  ho.sierv.  $13,797;  flannels,  $150;  flcH.'Ce  lining.  $22,663;  fringes,  $15,000;  German  .socks.  $83,100;  glace  lining.  $.5(»,000; 
Guernsey  frocks.  $150;  horse  blankets,  $1,006;  infants'  bands.  $11,654:  infants'  shirts.  $1.5!H);  ieans,  $6,300:  knit  boots,  $43,0i;0;  lace,  $150;  ladies' caps.  $623;  ladies'  silk 
vests,  $18,000;  ladies'  skirts  and  bathing  suitji,  $5,600;  oyerahirts,  $ll,69i);  pants,  overalls,  and  shirts,  $20,000;  paper  boxes,  $6,240;  Persian  knit  slippers,  $846;  rag  carpets. 
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BY  STATES  AND  TERKITOKIES:  1890— Continued. 


• 

PRODUCTS —con  tin  ueil . 

Hcwiery  and  knit 

g(HMlH— Continued. 

r 

Partly  nianufacture<l  prtnlucta 

for  Male. 

1 

All  other 
products. 

Boot  Hnd  8l)04^  liuingH. 

Jersey 
VarcU. 

ll 
■  1 

rloth. 

Total. 

1 

Woolen  yarn. 

1 

Worsted  yam . 

1 
1 

Cotton 

1 

yarn. 

1 

YanlM.           Value. 

i 

Value. 

i 

Pounds,     j 

Value. 

1    Pounds. 

1 

Value.      1 

1 
Pounds. 

Value. 

1 

1 
Pounds. 

1 

Value. 

Value. 

1. 
7.596.711  1  $1,088,558  1 

1                       1 
3.065,057  :  $2,157,692  i 

1,369,180 
1 

$636,345 

1        852, 180 

1 
$472. 703 

17,000 

$13,642 

500.000 

1 

$150,000 

$3. 285. 941 

1 

■    ■■-!  ■■'■     ■ 

1                       1 

1 

2 

685.  oil           247, 038 

5, 136 

3.  210  1 
j 

13,000  1 

9,fl02 

13.000 

9,692 

98, 214 

3 

4 

i 



104,500 

69.327 

1 

63.500 
31,775 

104, 566 
60,327 

6.3,500  : 
31.  775 

1 

* 

14,509 
133.190 

825 
11,520 

5 

1 

4,000 

3,985  \ 

1 

6 

1 
t 

1 

1 

7 

1 

1              .....              ^ 

1     ... 

i 

8 

I 

1 
1 

.  _    _  _    * ' 1 '. 

9 

1 _ 

;                        ;                          I;                          !                      _     ! 

10 

1,101,91K> 

290, 6(M) 

1 

438, 735 

'  36i.883' 

112,  000 

74.  poo 

112,000  ■          7i.iki0 

' 

1 • 

1 

1 

291,063 

106, 180 
1,815 

11 



i 
.    -    , i 

12 

1 

1, 

i  " •     --     ;                          ! 

--    i (.. 

13 

' 

....   ...         1 

1 

• 

::::::: 'i ::::::::::::::::::::::::;::::::::::::::  :::::;;:::r:::.;::::i 

14 

41.965 
1,627 

58,000 

29,047 

786 

32.300 

1           41.965  1          29.(J47 
1.627  ;                786 

■           58,000  '          32,300 
)i 

1 

39.257 
13, 165 

1.249.863 

250 

22,890 

994,  817 

89,094 

5,600 

15 

i 

, 

80.000 
28.600 

80,000 
9,200 

i 



1 

16 

1 
1 

! 

! 

.... 

17 

, 

18 

. 

i 

2,500 
404. 261 
500,000 

1,  500 
212,745 
150,000 

!            2.500  1            1,.500 
1         400.261  ;        208.795 

1,-  - -. 

19 

1.394,106 
514,000 

1,250.186 
432,6'>8 

4.000 

3,950 

20 

5.808,o:jo 

548,620 
............1 

566.666 

i  50, 666 

21 

22 

600,000 
.  480 

75, 000 
1,600  , 

1 

23 

1,800 

2,300 

1 

46,000 
16,000 

21.000 
10,000 

!           46,000  :          21.000 
16.000  !          10.000 

135, 889 
77, 200 

24 

!.••••. ...... 

25 

l""                 1 

1                --'r  — 

I 

1 

$1,679:  repairing,  $100;  Scotch  caps,  $741,163;  shirts.  $2,400;  shirta  and  bicycle  pants,  $360;  silk.  $85,000;  silk  hoso,  $18,280;  silk  mittens.  $29,150;  silk  nail  cloths, 
$10,000;  silk  shirts,  $100;  silk  towels,  $50 ;  silk  underwear.  $91,750;  silk  vests,  $30,000;  silkand  worsted  jproods.  $70.9,39:  Hkirts,  $15,640;  Hi>orting  goods.  $10,000;  spun 
silk  hose.  $1,400;  surgical  ela.<itic goods,  $3,500;  surgical  hosiery.  $33,950:  sweaters,  $15,800;  theatrical  goods.  $12,000:  theatrical  tight«,  $62,084;  tubing.  $1,480;  wast«, 
$38,866;  white  cotton  shirts  from  cloth  supplied,  $60,000;  Wilton  fringes,  $1,050;  wool  boots  and  shoes,  $113,190;  wool  boot  material,  $36,180;  worsted  hose,  $42,900; 
worsted  shirts.  $9,000;  miscellaneous,  $470,271. 
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Table  11.— CLASSIFICATION  OF  EMPLOYI^.S  AND  WACiES  IN  ALL  CLASSES 


2 
3 

4 

5 
« 

7 

S 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
10 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
20 
30 
31 

32 

34 
35 


STATB8  AXD  1BKB1TOHIE8. 


Number 

of 

establish- 

ments. 


The  United  States. 


Alabama. . . . 
Arkauiias... 
California... 
Connecticut. 
Delaware . . . 


Georg[ia... 
Illinois  . . 
Indiana.. . 

Iowa    

Kentucky 


Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Maasach  iisetts . 
Michig:an 


Minnesota 

MisHissippi 

MiHsotiri 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 


New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

OreKun 

Pennsylvania.. 


Rhode  Island 
Tennessee  — 

Texas  

Utah 

Vermont 


Virginia 

West  Vir^nia 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states  (b) . 


2,480 

9 

6 

10 

98 

3 

18 
58 
55 
17 
44 

4 

82 

17 

293 

43 

24 
7 

42 
80 
50 

339 

32 

113 

6 

703 

85 
40 
4 
14 
39 

37 
32 
56 
11 


AVKRAQE  NUMBBB  OF  EMPLOV^S  IN  EACH  CLASS  AND  AVBRAOK  WEEKLY   EABNIN08.  (a) 


Aggregates. 


Average 
number. 


219, 132 

428 

31 

1.375 

13,047 

297 

528 

2.792 

3,109 

•      387 

2,042 

286 
5,453 

680 

43,038 

1,428 

470 
1,082 

035 
0,400 
7.248 

37, 902 

508 

3,329 

402 

55. 354 

350 

344 

2.303 

612 

307 

3,383 

151 


Total  wa^es. 


OflScers  or  firm  raiombers  actively  engaged  in  the  industry  or  in  supervision. 


Males  above  10  y^ears. 


Females  above  15  vears. 


Number. 


rro.  660, 742 


67,963 

6,231 

328,  824 

4,940,783 

103,  395 

104,353 

858.889 
817.  387 
135,  700 
615, 055 

52, 517 

1, 991, 676 

185.397 

16,154,034 

390, 147 

187,  ZZi 

:K)6.  270 

156,887 

3. 341. 695 

2,  416, 371 

13.  0:)3. 901 

95,739 

915,656 

175, 313 

19, 764, 386 

7.040.109 
239.657 
138,  795 
121.176 
895,  284 

166, 798 
67.380 

810.  463 
46,098 


3.117 


5 

9 

24 

155 

5 

19 
78 
91 
17 
62 

pm 

I 

89 

19 

372 

48 

26 
11 
40 
115 
73 

456 
24 

130 
19 

838 

124 

51 

3 

16 
46 

32 
30 
75 

8 


Average 
number  of 

weeks 
employed. 


43 


38 
28 
46 
47 
47 

29 
43 
40 
36 
34 

48 
40 
46 
47 
38 

34 
31 
28 
46 
46 

43 
30 
41 
36 
44 

48 
32 
29 
33 
41 

37 
31 
43 
30 


Average 

weekfy 

earnings 

per 
employ  6. 


$29.21 


Total  wages. 


14.44 
11.80 
23.84 
37.41 
41.43 

23.82 
25.53 
25.  a5 
17.52 
30.29 

28.19 
31.25 
19.03 
38.73 
19.83 

27.20 
29.42 
18.24 
29.32 
33.61 

32.43 
12. 13 
22.68 
26.48 
24.49 


Number. 


$3, 902, 747 


2,753 

2,950 

26,120 

272. 752 

9.668 

1 
12,9.50  I 
85.807  I 
90,086  i 
10.765  ! 
63,536  ' 

9.514 
111,024 

16,650 
671.394 

36.631 

23,855 
9,  030 

20.  591 
154,  333 
112.430 

641,502 

8,861 

120,560 

17, 875 

910.886 


39.35 

234,652 

22.07 

35,  705 

15.03 

1,315 

26.50 

14.025 

25.35 

48, 375 

15.73 

18,595 

12.24 
28.21 

11,642 

90.280 

15.36 

4,735 

Average 
number  of 

weeks 
employed. 


46 


38 


Av 


rerage 
weekly 
earnings 

per 
employe. 


Total 
wages. 


$12. 52       $21, 658 


1 ! 

1 

1 

50 

10.00 

500 

* 

2 
2 

50 
33 

13.50 
18.  75 

1,350 
1.250 

1 

• 

i 

1 

4 

28 

12. 53 

1,410 

1 
2 

42 

44 

12.00 
10.00 

500 
875 

> 

.     .     .     i  -  -  - 

1 

1 

12 

46 
25 

44 

21.82 
6.24 

12.47 

1,000 
156 

6,652 

3 

43 

16.03 

2,070 

13 

36 

11.07 

5.245 

2 

i                   3 

14.40 

00 

1 1 

1                            .        ! '              .     ..     . 

1                                     1 

2 

29 

0.60 


560 

a  The  average  weekly  earnings  per  emplovd  are  computed  from  individual  reports.  The  average  number  of  employes  reported  by  each  establishment  is 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  weeks  embracea  by  the  term  of  operation ;  the  result  is  the  number  of  weeks  required  for  one  employe  to  perform  the  labor. 
Aggregating  such  results  of  individual  reports,  the  number  of  weeks  required  for  one  employ^  tp  pfrform  the  labor  is  obtained.  This  number  used  as  a  divisor  for 
the'totjil  wages  produces  the  true  average  weekly  earnings. 
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AVBRAUK  NUMBBR  OK  EMPLOT^  IN  EACH  CLASS  AND  AVERAUE  WEEKLY  EARNUS'OS— continued. 


Clerks. 


Operativea  and  skilled. 


Male*  above  16  yean. 


Femaleb  above  15  years. 


Maleji  above  10  years. 


Num- 
ber. 


Average ,  Average 
number  I   weekly 
earnings 


of  weeks 
em- 


per 


Total 
wages. 


Num- 
ber. 


ployed.  ;  employ^. 


Average  i  Average 
number  '   weekly 
of  weeks .  earnings 
1       em-      1       ]»er 
I   ployed,   jemployig. 


ToUl 
wages. 


Num- 
ber. 


1,933 


1  1 


20 

72 

2 

9 
41 
36 
21 
27 


35 

5 

325 

26 


8 

•7 

18 
.55  i 
51  , 

346  ; 
6 
36  • 

25  I 
502  j 

152  ! 
18  i 
14 
4 

11 

! 

14  ' 
6  I 
45 


47         $19.34  '■  11.749.820 


18.  34'  I  $68, 623      80. 194 


50 


6.00 


300 


U 
48 
46 

45 
46 
46 
46 
47 


27.19 
19.  82 

17.78 

10.47 
16.37 
14.09 
19.14 
22. 72 


18.  470 

68, 306 

1.630 

4,277 
30,837 
24.277 
18,345 
28.592 


46 
50 
49 
46 

42 
25 
39 

48 
48 

46 
47 
48 
48 
47 

49 
43 
50 
39 

48 

45 
39 
46 


16. 26 
18.80 
21.37 
18. 36 

i 

29.42 
27.00  I 
13.64 
23.57 
20.44 

20.25 
16.59 
17.19 
12.42 
18.91 

17.49 
16.64 
24.00 
16.21 
15.03 

8.03 

6.81 

19.89 


25.982 

4.700 

339,  417 

21, 917 

9,806 

1,  350 

9,477 

61,  782 

49,667 

321.377 

4,700 

29,404 

14,900 

442, 169 

130,654 

12, 825 

16,800 

2.550 

7,859 


5.010 
1,590  , 
40.850  ' 


Average 
number 
of  weeks 

em- 
ployed. 


47 


43 

8.19 

47 

8.48 

50 

26.00 

1.408 
2.404 
1.300 


1          14 
1 

42 

8.81 

5. 192 

4  i 

50  , 

6.62 

1,324 

4 

1 

1 

47 
50 

7.48 
7.19 

26.533 
1,438 

•   ■>•■.   •!•••.  •••■■■'•••■•■••■-      ■•>••••«• 

! 

1 ! 

1 
1 

4 


42 
29 
40 
40 


3.36 

1.71 

15. 54 

7.20 


140 

50 

2,460 

570 


179 
383 
191 
3,  629 
2,949 

11,637 
138 
616 
148 

16,794 

8.339 
332 
101 
145 

1,066 

288 
127 
653 

28 


45 
33 
25 
48 
45 

35 
46 
45 
44 

45 

41 
47 
47 
49 
46 

45 
48 
34 
48 
49 

47 
43 
44 
38 
47 

49 
43 
47 
41 

48 

44 

34 

47 
35 


Average 

weekly 

earnings 

per 
employ^. 


Total 
wages. 


$0.02   $34,191,923 


7.67 

10,036 

6.04 

1,385 

8.74 

189.377 

8.93 

2. 618,  254 

8.84 

31,306 

\ 


7.35 
8.83 
7.87 
&90 
7.26 

9.92 
8.79 
7.59 
8.79 
7.96 

8.39 
8.14 
7.93 
8.67 
8.51 

9.U9 
5. 66 
8.69 
12.89 
9.84 

8.98 

6.48 

10.91 

10.80 

9.05 

7.13 

7.34 

8.62 

10. 49 


22, 118 
271,688 
305,782 

52,552 
257,420 

8,188 

1, 160, 646 

73,667 

8.  319, 824 

137. 052 

67,753 
149, 616 

51,464 
1,525,023 
1.  222. 428 

4,949,948 

33,529 

233, 921 

72,406 

7, 698, 239 

3, 660, 631 

91,636 

52,100 

64.834 

464,286 

90,852 

31,790 

201,987 

10,185 


Num- 
ber. 


Females  a1x>ve  15  years. 


Average  i  Average 


60,706 


133 
12 

363 

3,633 

37 

166 
1,259 
907 
157 
718 

158 

1.659 

135 

14. 113 

458 

148 

384 

262 

3.196 

2,781 

11, 481 

147 

1.112 

31 

16,776 

6,586 
412 
156 
155 
867 

220 
95 

944 
45 


weekly 
earnings 
per 
ployed,  i  employ^. 


number 

of  weeks 

em- 


Total 
wage*. 


47 


50 
31 
25 
48 
45 

44 

48 
47 
45 
46 

38 
46 
50 
49 
47 

47 
49 
40 
49 
49 

48 
45 
46 
28 
46 

50 
46 
50 
44 

48 

42 
39 
48 
41 


I 


$5.94   $19,637,084 


4.30 
4.69 
7.23 
6.43 
4.45 

4.78 
5.44 
4.28 
5.51 
4.96 

5.02 
5.98 
5.99 
6.03 
5.28 

4.74 
4.95 
5.25 
6.11 
4.98 

5.91 
3.86 
4.42 
6.95 
6.30 

6.20 
4.02 
5.15 
5.40  i 
6.59 

4.67 
4.31 
4.51 
4.79 


I 


28,596 
1,740 

65.819 

1. 125, 881 

7.365 

34,734 
325,  270 
181.  835 

38,887 
164.534 

29.750 
457, 670 

40.  019 

4, 155. 330 

113.  873 

32.  915 

92.800 

55.535 

9.56,  602 

684,605 

3, 225, 142 

25.708 

228,522 

6,087 

4,836,025 

2,023,010 

75. 324 

40,150 

36,583 

274,021 

43,160 

15,788 

204.889 

8,915 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
10 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
20 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 
33 
34 

35 


b  luoludes  states  having  less  than  3  establishments,  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed.    These  establishments  are 
distributed  as  follows :  Colorado,  2:  Florida,  1:  Idaho,  1;  Kansas,  2;  Nebraska,  1;  South  Carolina,  1:  South  Dakota,  2:'  Washington,  1. 
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Table  11.— CLASSIFICATION  (3F  EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES  IN  ALL  CLASSES 


3 
4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
U 
15 
16 

17 
18 
10 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
20 
30 
31 

32 
33 
34 
35 


STATES  AND  TERRITOBIEJ*. 


AVBRAOR  NUBCBER  OK  EMPLOTttS  IN  EACH  CLAiiS  AND  AVBRAOB  WEEKLY   EAKNINOil-  Continaed. 


Operatives  aiid  skilled— Continued. 


Children. 


The  United  State^i 


Alabama  ... 
Arkansas... 
California  .. 
Connecticut 
Delaware .  - . 


NnmlMT. 


12, 761 


Georgia... 
Illinois  ... 
Indiana... 

Iowa 

Kentucky 


Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland.*. — 
Massachusetts. 
Michigan 


Minnesota 

Mii»His.<tippi 

Missouri 

!New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey 


250 
3 

24 
498 

39 

71 

66 

131 

15 

178 


New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. . 


Rhode  Island. 

Tenneaseo 

Texaa  

Utah 

Vermont 


Yirginiu 

West  Virginia.. 

AVisconsin 

All  otbei  states. 


150 

68 

1,678 

30 

1 

224 

50 

213 
290 

1.941 

60 

196 

23 

4,521 

1,705 

112 

41 

19 

39 

30 

10 

72 

4 


Average 
number  of 

weeks 
employed. 


47 


50 
33 
15 
49 

43 

44 

45 
47 
46 
47 


Average 

weekly 

earnings  per 

employe. 


$3.:)4 


50  I 

49  ; 

37  j 

29  , 

49  I 
32  ' 
50 
48 

48 
48 
48 
47 
46 

50 
49 
48 
36 
49 

45 
32 

47 
9 


1.94 
1.56 
4.24 
3. 58 
2.6:} 

2.18 
3.15 
2.08 
2.78 
3.03 


3.21 
4.31 
3.56 
2.69 

3.29 
2.53 
2.75 
3. 54 
3.53 

3.39 
2.66 
2.95 
3.37 
3.47 

3.30 
2.19 
2.84 
2.32 
3.14 

2.92 

1.18 
2.57 
2.93 


Total  wages. 


$2. 013. 239 

24.300 
156 

1,554 
86.599 

4.426 

6,835 
9,  361 

12, 789 
1,908  I 

25, 105 


22,659 

14. 515 

292,  711 

3,018 

96 

27, 742 

5,240 

37, 386 

49,  4.33 

315, 210 

7,693 

27,987 

3,625 

715,  276 

279, 171 

12. 101 

5,580 

1,584 

5, 932 

3,982 
374 

8,781 
110 


Number. 


4,333 


1 


28 

277 
8 

12 

34 
38 
15 
36 

1 

205 

5 

1,001 

24 


598 

18 

40 

16 

l,0:i8 

363 

24 

12 

5 

80 

13 
6 

54 
1 


Unskille«l. 


Mules  iilM)Vb  16  years. 


Females  above  15  yean*. 


Average 
number  of 

weeks 
employed. 


47 


Average 

«- J!!f™*«^^   Total  wages, 
earnings  per  * 

employ^.     | 


50 


Number. 


$8.41  I      $1,728,113 


432 


Average 
number  of 

we**ks 
employed. 


4S 


6.00 


300 


10.73 

8.84 
9.58 

6.75 
7.91 
7.59 

8.45 
8.72 

9.60 
7.45 
8.80 
8.51 
6.43 


6 

45 

10.14 

2,725 

6 

42 

7.20 

1,800 

12 

33 

7.40 

2,898 

207 

49 

8.36 

84.  246 

149 

49 

8.26 

60,206 

8.53 
4.87 
7.76 
8.33 
8.89 

8.01 
6.71 
8.42 
8.39 
7.53 

5.27 
4.01 
6.98 
9.00 


7. 

116, 

3. 

3, 
13, 
13, 

5, 
14, 


71, 
2, 

418. 


823 
487 
472 

472 
220 
575 
860 
124 

.360 
525 
200 
655 
581 


232. 

4, 
15, 

5, 
432, 


402 
283 
045 
555 
700 


143,  733 

7,251 

4,700 

1.600 

28,412 

2,994 

918 

17, 541 

450 


43 


40 


2 
10  i 


44 

'3 


9 


49 


49 


2 

«) 

T.\ 

48 

1 

1 

107 

50 



31 

43 

1 

13 

47 
50 


50 


I 
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OF  WOOL  MANUFACTURE,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890— Continued. 


AVKRAGB  NUMBER  OV  EMPLOYES  IN  BACH  CLA8B  AND  AVBRAOE 

WEEKLY  EARNINGS— continued.  I 


Unskilled—Continued. 


FemaleH     above    15  \ 
years — Continued,    i 


Children. 


PIECEWORKERS— AVKRAQB  NUMBER  EMPLOYED  AND  TOTAL  WAGES. 


Average 

weekl^ 

earnings 

per 
employe. 


Total 
wages. 


Number. 


$5,31  !      $110,729 


187 


Aremge 
number  of 

weeks 
emploj'ed. 


Average 

weekfy 

earnings 

per 
employ  6. 


ToUl 
wages. 


48 


13.16 


Summary. 


Number. 


$2^,229   I      46,246 


"Wages. 


$13,208,577 


Males  above  16  years. 


Number. 


8,869 


Wages. 


Females  above  15 
years. 


Children. 


Number. 


Wages.       Number.    Wages 


I 
$3,823,305  '   35,632  $9,141,431 


1.745  ,  $243,751 


9 


1,678 


9 


1,678 


2 

3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 
33 
34 
35 


7.34 


4.80 


5.00 
5.00 


4.01) 
6.09 


.5.30 
4.04 


4.80 
4.57 

5.14 

5.00 


15,298 


9.440 


500 
2.500 


400 
2i,i35 


28,245 


5,422 

'""'oo 


14,329 

11,300 
750 


28 


3 
1 
1 


11 


12 


11 


76 

37 

4 


49 


50 
42 
50 


3.95 


5,454 


3.00 
2.40 
2.74 


450 
100 
137  : 


48 


3.95 


2,088 


49 


44 


3.46 
3.49 


2,038 


1,700 


46 

50 
50 


2.71 

3.25 
2.50 


9,498 

6.014 
500 


63 

2,284 

125 

166 
604 
1,032 
"24 
222 

100 
489 
252 
5,947 
462 

101 

72 

49 

1,859 

953 

11,465 

115 

1.191 

140 

14,654 

1,971 
40 
32 


19, 661 

630, 082 

44,528 

19.967 

110,376 

185.756 

P.  276 

58.144 

4,705 

139,985 

33.646 

1. 915, 203 

69,125 

29.453 

23,  032 

10,274 

488,636 

236, 146 

3, 329, 354 

10,965 

256.763 

54.865 

4. 673. 486 

558.506 

3,475 

18,150 


8 

350 

.'»2 

10 

15 

188 

3 

13 


2,053 

141,  236 

25,  220 

1,500 
4,035 
32. 912 
1,200 
4.824 


143 

2 

1.182 

14 

i 
13 

7 
332 
142 

1,992 

8 

32 

37 

3,899 

333 

3 

12 


71, 197 

450 

544,048 

3,278 

100 

6,369 

2.099 

118,  728 

55,703 

790, 767 

875 

13.150 

18,  5m 

1, 793. 661 

157, 779 

185 

7,600 


55 

1.877 
73 

126 
585 
803 
21 
209 

100 
346 
185 
4.612 
446 

100 

50 

42 

1.492 

765 

9,291 

83 

1,126 

103' 

9,870 

1,504 
29 
20 


17,608 

475,531 

19,  .308 

16,140 

106.  217 

148,944 

5.076 

53,320 

4, 705 

68.788 

27.476 

1,343.844 

65,727 

29,35.3 

16,663 

6,175 

365,241 

174,208 

2, 607, 475 

8,590 

238.981 

36;  358 

2. 760, 261 

380,607 

2,800 

10,550 


57 


13,315 


30  ,    2,327 

4  ;     124 

41  I    3,900 


65 

153  ' 
•» 


.•5,720  I 
27,311 
120 


35 
46 

182 
24 
33 


885 

134 
8 


4,667 
6,145 

31,122 
1,500 
4,632 


119,564 

20.120 
490 


3.00 


1,350 


2 

i 


50 
46' 


2.00 

i.oo 


200 


60 


192 

14 

31 

1,525 

63 


B6,190 

2,065 

5,178 

181.  705 

21,133 


19 

9 

9 

29 

12 


7,459 

1.511 
2, 130 
9,739 
6,000 


172 

4 

22 

1,462 

51 


68.590 

645 

8,048 

169,491 

16,133 


44 


150 

9 

2.53.5 


v. 
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Table  1  a.— CLASSIFICATION  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES  IN  EACH  CLASS 


36 
37 
38 
39 

40 
41 
42 
43 


44 

45 
46 
47 

48 
49 


50 

o2 
53 
54 
55 

56 

57 
58 
50 
60 


AVERAUB  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  IN  EACH  CLASS  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS,  (a) 


oi  Atta«n  BT  STATES  AND 
TBUIITORIBS. 


Number 

of 

establiah- 

ments. 


I 


'Woolen  mills 


3 

4 

6 

7 

8 

9 

lU 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 


Alabama  ... 
Arkanaas... 
CalifoFDia  . . 
Conoei^tlciit 
Delaware  ... 


G<«rgia... 
Illinois  . . . 
Indiana... 

Iowa 

Kentucky 


Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetis. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 


MiHsiASippi 

MiHHunri 

New  Humpshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 


North  Carolina 

Oliio 

Orcgt»n 

Pennsyvania  .. 
Khode  Island.. 


Tennessee 

Texas  

Utah 

Vermont. . 


Viry;inia 

We.st  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states  (6) 


35  ;  Worsted  millH 


Connecticut 

Massachusetts.. 
New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 


New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Khode  Island 

All  other  states  (b) , 


Carpetraills  (other than  rag) . 


Massachusetts 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

All  other  states*  (b) 


Felt  mills. 


Massachusetts 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

All  other  States  (6) 


Wool  hat  mills . 


Msssachnsetta 

New  York 

Penosvlvania 

All  other  states  {b) 


1,311 

6  I 

8  , 
55 

3 

14 
23 
45 
14 
40 

75 

9  ' 
165 

32 
21 

7 
35 
46 
21 
91 

27 

64 

6 

264 

4U 

49 
4 

9 
29 

35 

30 

32 

6 


143 


10 
33 

4 
6 

16 
41 
28 


173 


i 

6 

15 

142 

3 


Aggregates. 


Officers  or  firm  members  actively  engaged  in  the  industry  or  in  supervision. 


Average 
number. 


Males  above  16  years. 


Total  wages. 


Average 
number  of 


Avernge 
weekly 


Number.  .    ^JI^-         earnings   j  Total  wages. 

'  emnloved.  '       *^  i     > 
*^    •'        I    employe. 


79.  351       f28, 478, 931 


16 

31 

1,264 

5.173 

297 

179 
914 

2,103 
378 

1. 80:i 

4, 323 

38:) 

19. 813 

518 

341 

1,082 
510 
4, 18i> 
4,  228 
2,909 

324 

1,  0:i2 

402 

10,061 

6,028 

998 
359 
274 

1. 565 

444 

287  i 

982  I 

61 


2, 261 

12. 021 

1.963 

954 

3.953 

9,453 

11. 757 

1.231 


5,144 

585 

8.054 

12, 674 

1,764 


3,125 
6,  231 

287.  H58 
2, 035, 462 

103. 395 

32. 401 
313.  780 
600.062 
133,  240 
554.544 

1,629.888 
123.  931 

7,  586.  575 
156.  128 
120.  967 

306,270 

122,410 

1  643. 168 

1.481.315 

1, 046, 778 

65,320 

2.04.  365 

175.  313 

5.  729,  982 

2. 297,  416 

230, 657 
138, 795 
104, 156 
625.440 

117. 023 
61.919  • 

324, 772 
17.436 


43, 593         15, 880, 183 


875.372 
4,556,997 
678.552  li 
284, 102 

1,481,194 

3,350,113 

4.263,968 

389,885 


29,121    11.633,116 


1.892,072 

212.  554 

3, 345, 165 

5,509.805 

673, 520 


1,041,296 


140.528  I 
361,944  I 
92.161 
111,682 
334,981 


1,363,944 


482,602 
361,512 
330, 050 
189,780 


1,567 


3 

9 
22 
79 

0 

12 
28 
68 
15 
50 

83 

7 

218 

29 

21 

11 
35 
68  ' 

:m  I 

96  I 

19  ! 
71 
19 
295 
60 

51 

3 

11 

38 

30 

27 

45 

5 


255 


16 

58 

6 

10 

33 
71 
45 
16 


213 


58 


15 
6 

32 
5 


40 


8 

50 

5 

50 

27 

50 

165 

47 

8 

46 

65 

46 

5 

50 

19 

45 

12 

50 

8 

44 

21 

43 

30 
28 
46 

47  I 

47  I 


1 


18 
38 
37 
36 
35 

39 
39 
46 

31  ' 

I 

31  I 
26  I 

47  ! 

48  < 
36 

26 
35 
36 
44 
49 

32 
29 
30 
41 

38 
31 
41 
38 


47 


49 
49 
50 

50 

48 
45 
49 
37 


48 


$26.71  ;  $1,687,495 


11.31 
11.80 
22.93 
36.21 
41.43 

30.75 
25.99 
25.11 
18.43 
28.52 

.30.98 
16.18 
34.66 
16.98 
23.47 

29.42 
17.22 
30.72 
32;  29 
23.15 

11.69 
19.26 
26.4a 
22.51 
33.54 

22,07 
15.03 
32.87 
24.09  i 

15.76 
11.88 
22.05 
14.81 


46.  25 


38  79 
56.43 
32.00 
16.03 

54.90 
38.29 
50.74 
43.06 


32. 41 


109.  .32 
94.80 
49.32 
23.  29 
38.43 


32.95 


44 


54.00 
38.85 
30.17 
24.74 
26.59 

» 
31.78 


1, 

2. 

23, 

134, 


6. 
27, 
62, 

9, 
49, 

101. 

4. 

347, 

16. 

15. 

9, 
15, 
97, 
52, 
80. 

5, 

48, 

17, 

290, 

97. 

35. 

1. 

10, 

38, 

17, 

9. 

40. 

9 


025 
950 
120 
635 
668 

790 
746 
886 
945 
486 

474 
450 
786 
468 
155 

930 
715 

777 
470 
911 

711 
260 
875 
365 
692 

705 
315 
955 
475 

845 
872 
200 
839 


Females  above  15  years. 


Number. 


556. 891 


:10,667 

160,003  ' 

9,600 

7,950 

86. 925 
123, 170 
112,  676 

25.300 


329, 638 

43,500 
Zl,  700 
66,375 
181,  813 
14, 250 


97,754 

13,500 
33.344 
18.100 
8,660 
24,150 

81,837 


49 

44.73 

32,987 

43 

79.61 

20,400 

43 

14.81 

20.450 

40 

40.00 

8,000 

Average 
number  of 

weeks 
employed. 


12 


29 


50 


2 


33 


2 

i 


13 


Average 
weekly 
earnings   | 

per 
employe. 


Total 
wages. 


$13. 11 


10.00 


$4,505 


500 


18.75 


20.40 


1,250 


510 


38  i 


10.00 


50  I 


8.00 


375 


400 


2 

38 

14.40 

1,080 

2 

3 

14.40 

90 

1 

1 

33 

- 

9.00 

300 

1 

f     -  -  -  - 

__ 

, 

."*"  ; 1 

I.......... 

1 

i 

1 

■ 



' 

1 

1 

i 

■*••* i ..-•. 

1 

•     1 

..........'...■......... 

■  ■*•■>■•«••• 

a  The  average  weekly  earnings  per  employ^  are  computed  from  individual  reports.  The  average  number  of  employes  report e<l  by  each  establishment  is  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  weeks  embraced  by  the  term  of  operation :  the  result  is  the  number  of  weeks  required  for  one  employ^  to  i>erform  the  labor.  This  number  used 
as  a  divisor  for  the  total  wages  produces  the  true  average  weekly  eamings. 
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OF  WOOL  MANUFACTURE,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890. 


MUMBBR  OP  EMPLOY^  IN  BACH  CLASS  AKD  AVKBAOE  WEEKLY  BAUVINOS— COntlnned. 


Clerks. 


Malra  above  16  years. 


788 


Average 
niimber 
of  weeks 

em- 
ployed. 


•47 


34 
47 
46 

42 

45 
47 
40 

47 

45 


Average 

weekly 

eamlDgs 

per 
employe. 


TotJil 
wages. 


Females  above  15  years. 


$16.97  I      $622,828 


27.19 
16.97 

17.78 

12.37 
13.78 
14.24 
19.14 
22.60 

15.71 


18, 470 

19,  :M8 

1.G3U 

2,577 
13. 038 
20,556 
18, 345 
27.780 

21, 182 


Num- 
ber. 


69 


Average 
number 

of  weeks 

em- 
ployed. 


47 


Average 

weekly 

eanilngs 

per 
employ^. ; 


Total 
wages. 


$7. 66     $24. 909 


42 


12.00 


S  i 
21 
2 

1 


48 
41 
44 

25 
38 
49 
49 
44 

47 
44 
48 
49 
5.) 

43 
50 
39 

47 

45 
39 
47 


I 


18.38 
12.87 
23.63 

27.00 
13.58 
26.28 

18.38 

12.  :b 

16.59 
15.67 
12.42 
17.04 
13.66 

16.64 
24.00 
16.21 
14.22 

8.03 

6.81 

13.72 


332 

11 

100 

5 

7 

.•>o 

03 

81 
6 

166 

i 

27  ' 

1 
48i 
85  , 

5 

55 


49 


22.66 


9 

25  ! 

4  ! 
2 

15  i 


31 


49 

50 
50 
49 

40 
47 
49 
47 


48 

50 
50 
50 
47 
50 

49 

50 
50 
50 
44 

48 

44 


21.07 
27.16 
30.68 
13.87 

21.01 
18.10 
21.17 
24.40 


22.30 


24.14 
30.00 
25.  M) 
19.92 
20.00 


21.65 


117, 977 
4,745 
3,150 

1,35U 

8.  757 

39,  780 

25,387 

18. 376 

4,700 
9,564 

14.900 
138.039 

38,  092 

12,825 

16,800 

2,550 

4,000 

5,010 

1,590 

12,350 


8 
1 
1 


47 
29 
50 

48 


7.02 
9.60 
7.40 

7.83 


49  j 

31   I 
50 


9.64 

2.40 

14.40 


3.766 

75 

720 


2 
4 
1 
1 


36 
50 
5U 
50 


11.35 

8.91 

26.00 

15.60 


35 


50 


366,947 


11,434 

147. 886 

7,670 

4,710 

51,291 

53,803 

83,341 

6,  SUB 


178,388 


28 


42 

3.36 

29 

1.71 

33 

21.60 

29 

11.14 

48 


19 


50 


9.33 


8,861 


32,4«3  i 

1,500  I 

60,423 

78,962  I 

5,000  I 


58, 732 


11 

49 

!.'» 

41 

H 

44 

2 

42 

14.10 

6,345 

20.38 

26.477 

17.00 

8,400 

17.26 

1,510 

30.34 

22,000 

22.37 

30,827 

17.73 

9,640 

28.22 

17, 492 

15.20 

1,995 

20.40 

1,700 

4 
3 
2 


6 


48 
50  , 
25 


50 


5.93 
6.81 
7.20 


9.50 


1,136 

1,022 

360 


2,831 


50 


2 

i 


9.50         2,831 


47 


49 


7.63  I      1,430 


1,000 


1,637    , 

560  I 
740 

375 


816 
1,781 
1.300 

780 


5.79  I     10.124 


140 

50 

720 

325 


8.48       11.379 


8.16 


1,190 


42 


5.76 


240 


47 


50 
"ii 


9.27         1,304 


11.24 
'4*43 


1,124 

"iso 


Num- 
ber. 


38,480 

8 

7 

844 

2,992 

7C 

57 
403 
752 
132 
684 

2,446 

188 

11,063 

235 

166 

.'S83 

190 

2,223 

1,898 

1,290 

126 

402 

148 

6,557 

3,072 

332 
101 
145 
836 

229 

123 

347 

22 


16. 862 


1.208 

4,740 

706 

299 

1,434 

2,  990 

5,035 

450 


11,269 


2,177 

•J72 

3,126 

4,938 

756 


1.286 


Operativeit  and  skilled. 


Hales  above  16  years. 


276 


Average 
number 

of  weeks 

em- 
ployed. 


47 


49 
50 
50 
48 

49 
45 
48 
46 


49 


Average 

weekfy 

earnings 

per 
employ^. 


Total 
wages. 


32 
33 
25 
49 
45 

29 
46 
44 
44 

47 

46 

47 
48 
44 
45 

48 
34 
49 
50 
47 

43 
41 
38 

47 
50 

43 

47 
41 
48 

43 
34 
45 
34 


48 


50 
50 
50 

48 
50 


48 


48 


$8.63  l$15,574,144 


5.57 
6.04 
8.67 
8.51 
8.84 

6.50 
8.51 
7.77 
8.85 
7.02 


8.14 
7.95 
8.72 
8.67 
8.74 

5.41 
7.25 
12.89 
9.04 
8.60 

6.48 
10.91 
10.80 

8.97 

6.88 

7.24 

8.94 

10.87 


9.17 


9.02 
8.85 
8.38 
8.75 

9.20 

10.19 

9.19 

8.10 


9.72 


9.11 
7.70 
9.58 
10.29 
9.16 


9.99 


8.04 


418 

49 

9.41 

lOh 

50 

10.62 

68 

44 

23.75 

419 

48 

0.66 

1,415 

44 

9.13 

512 

49 

9.79 

341 

42 

9.43 

374 

42 

7.13 

1        188 

40 

10.54 

1,440 

1,385 

184.535 

1, 234.  374 

31,30e 

10,799 
158.  613 
259,830 

51.832 
226.817 


8. 82 

990.684 

7.47 

66,275 

8.03 

4, 585. 561 

7.07 

80,040 

8.30 

62,271 

149.  616 
51,200 
945, 486 
818,094 
532,  937 

29,029 
119,430 

72.406 
2. 790. 817 
1,311,597 

91,636 

52, 100 

64.834 

363.291 

67,627 

30,199 

140,886 

8,197 


7.460,463 


536, 130 

2,093,718 

295,898 

124,402 

642,656 
1,359,197 
2,241,162 

167,300 


5,389,809 


988,258 

104,336 

1,491.135 

2.460,197 

345.883 


620,641 


107, 465 

191.719 

55,  742 

70,  756 

194.969 


571, 414 

245,383 

135,113 

111,901 

79.017 


Famalea  above  15 


Num- 
ber. 


Average    Average 
number  ,   weekly 

of  weeks   earnings 

em-  per 

ployed,     employ^. 


Total 
wages. 


25,585 


4 

12 

3a3 

1,665 

37 

55 
371 
752 
151 
627 

1,336 
118 

5,969 

171 

76 

384 

168 

1,466 

1,963 

981 

112 

359 

31 

4,752 

1,868 

412 

156 

95 

575 

115 
82 

371 
28 


17,543 


662 
5,006 
1.091 

503 

1,543 

4,104 

4,283 

351 


10,702 


47 


50 
31 
21 
49 
45 

32 
47 
47 
45 
49 

45 
49 
48 
45 
44 

4ft 

38 
49 
5U 

48 

45 
44 
28 
46 
50 

46 
50 
41 
49 

40 

37 
48 
40 


48 


48 
50 
50 
49 

48 
46 
50 
43 


49 


1 
50 

2,264 

51 

50 

4.123 

50 

3,687 

49  I 

577 

50 

346 

1 
48i 

34 

50 

IM 

49 

39 

50 

4 

42 

133 

47 

I 

490 

44 

IM 

50 

32 

45 

!        131 

41 

!        133 

89  1 

$5.90     $7,102,070 


2.40 
4.69 
6.93 
6.49 
4.45 

3.55 
6.45 
4.34 
5.52 
5.17 

6.18 
6.51 
6.42 
4.93 
4.47 

4.95 
5.06 
6.18 
5.19 
5.58 

3.54 
4.77 
6.95 
5.98 
6.32 

4.02 
6.15 
6.02 
6.48 

3.90 
4.54 

4.84 
4.88 


5.93 


6.55 
5.88 
5.91 
4.19 

6.98 
6.90 
6.18 
5.08 


6.49 


6.30 
4.36 
6.14 
7.61 
6.83 


6.51 


4.47 
6.86 
6.08 
4.81 
6.59 


5.27 


5.76 
4.80 
4.21 
6.64 


480 

1,740 

44,915 

624,427 

7,365 

6,183 
04,467 

151,845 
37,877 

168,783 

373, 517 

37.991 

1. 833, 259 

37,611 

14,915 

02,800 

32,285 

443,507 

509,487 

260,678 

17. 708 

74,663 

6,087 

1, 307, 355 

587,929 

75,324 

40,150 

'  23,383 

181,466 

18.060 

13,688 

86,520 

6,515 


5,036,400 


206,700 

1,466,404 

822,502 

104,301 

440.547 

1, 108.  360 

1, 310. 043 

77,543 


3,430,044 


698, 761 

11,106 

1,260,120 

1, 362, 049 

187,108 


91,634 


7,501 
38.701 

0.007 

8U2 

34.633 


113,714 

55,271 

6,003 

22,672 

28.868 


2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
10 
20 
21 

22 

23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
20 
30 

31 
32 
33 
84 


35 

36 
37 
38 
30 

40 
41 
42 
43 


44 

45 
46 
47 
48 
40 

50 

61 
52 
53 
54 
55 

56 

57 
58 
50 
00 


&  Includes  states  having  less  than  3  establishmentM,  in  order  that  the  operatiouH  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed.  Theae  establishments  are 
distributed  as  follows:  Woolen  goods,  Idaho,  1:  Kansas,  1:  Louisiana,  1;  South  Carolina,  1;  South  Dakota,  2.  Worsted  goods,  Kentucky,  2;  Maine,  1:  Ohio.  1: 
Wisconsin,  1.  Carpets,  (;onnecticut,  2 ;  Rhode  Inland,  1.  Felt  goods,  Conneoticut,  2;  Indiana,  1;  Maine,  1;  Michigan,  1;  New  Hampshire.  2;  New  Jersey.  2.  Wool 
hata,  Connecticut..  2;  Maine,  1. 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 

18 
10 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
20 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 


35 

36 
37 

38 


40 
41 
42 
43 


45 
46 
47 
48 
49 


51 
52 
53 
54 
55 


56 

57 
58 
59 
60 


Table  la.—CLASSIFICATlON  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES  IN  EACH  CLASS 


CLA88B8  BY  8TATB8  AND 
TSRUITORIE8. 


AVERAGE  NUIIBEB  OF  EHPlAiYtS  IX  EACH  CLASS  AND  AVERAOE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS — (ODtinued. 


OperativeH  and  skilled — Contiiiae<l. 


Un«killed. 


Children. 


Woolen  mills  . . . 

Alabama  . . . 
Arkansan... 
Cfllifomia  . . 
Ckmnectieut 
Delaware . . . 


Number. 


Average 
number  of 

weeks 
employed. 


4.299 


46 


Greorgia... 
Illinois  . . . 
Indiana . . . 

Iowa 

Kentncky 


Maine 

Maryland 

MaHsachnaetts . 

Micliigan 

Minnesota 


Mississippi 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey  « 

Ni'w  York 


North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania.. 
HhiKle  Island.. 


Tennessee . 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont- . 


Virginia 

West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states 


Worsted  mills 


Connecticut 

Massachusetta. . 
New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 


33 
15 
48 

43 


Average 

'''T^Ji'^r''  1  Totol  wages, 
ings  per  * 

employ^. 


Males  above  16  yi^ars. 


Females  above  15  vears. 


$3.33 


$650,  520 


Number. 


Average 
number  of 

weeks 
employed. 


Average     | 

higs  pc?"  '  '^^^^  wages.    Number, 
employe. 


1.870 


Average 
number  of 

weeks 
employed. 


47 


$8.29 


$733. 121 


87 


t?;  ! 


New  York 

Pennsylvania. . . 
Rhode  Island  . . . 
All  other  Mtates. 


44     Carpet  mills  (other  than  rag) . 


Masaachnaetts.. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsrli^nia... 
All  other  states 


41 
47 
46 

47 

45 
50 
48 
37 
29 

49 
32 
49 

50 
48 

4G 
45 
47 
44 

50 

49 

48 
31 
49 

45 
32 
41 


49 


50     PeltmUls. 


Massachusetts . . 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania... 
All  other  states. 


Wool  hat  mills 


Massachusetts . . 

New  York 

Pennsylvania... 
All  other  states. 


710 
808 
130 


123 


8 
40 
13 
38 
21 
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48 
50 
50 
50 

50 
48 
50 
50 


49 


50 


50 
40 
50 


47 


50 
40 
50 
42 
49 


46 


35 
30 
68 


48 
42 
48 


1.56 
4.24 
8.63 
2.63 

1.82 
2.42 
2.07 
2.78 
3.03 

3.74 
4.31 
3.61 
2.70 
3.29 

2.53 
2.75 
3.64 
/  3.30 
3.38 

2.39 
3.01 
3.37 
3.51 
3.56 


156 

1,554 

23.217 

4,426 


1.570 
2.361 

10.380 
1,908 

25,105 


*i       I 


2.19 
2.84 
1.92 
2.96 

2.92 
1.18 
2.16 
2.93 


3.38 

4.02 
3.47 
3.30 
3.52 

3.60 

3.44 

3.25 

^.66 


3.70 


14,  &59 

14,515 

121, 183 

2,918 

96 

27,742 
5,240 
25,508 
12,886 
31,072 

3.193 

8,109 

3,625 

227,779 

61.555 

12, 101 

5.580 

834 

4,952 

3,982 
374 
621 
110 


623.345 


4.25 


51.317  I 

173.672  ' 
211,425 

19,000  i 


327,647 
28.697 


3.  .53 
3.84 
3.28 


3.35 


4.02 
3.15 
3.38 
4.04 
2.51 


2.48 

2.72 
3.72 
1.78 


125.503 

152,150 

21.297 


19, 410 

1,606 
6,240 
2,200 
6,396 
2,968 

15,922 

4.555 
5.595 
5,772 


28 

128 
8 

I 
15 
22 
15 
32 

124 

2 

444 

9 

o 

A. 

6 

12 

133 

92 

64 

15 

20 

16 

423 

102 

24 

12 

5 

57 

11 
6 

^^o 
1 


1,100 


28,378 

32 

123, 431 

414 

2,472  ! 

33 

13.650 

19 

81 
195 
242 

84 


350 


79 
19 
67 
134 
51 


70 

8 

36 

3 

5 

18 

144 


7 
29 
90 
18 


26 

48 
45 

42 
49 
47 
46 
47 

45 
50 
48 
49 
50 

42 
33 
19 
50 

48 

49 
47 
42 

48 
49 

45 
47 
38 
49 

43 
38 
46 

50 


49 


10.73 
8.43 
9.58 

7.19 
8.00 
8.25 
8.45 
8.55 

8.41 
7.00 
8.90 
6.00 
13.10 

7.20 
7.40 
8.23 
7.08 
8.  .52 


42 
.50 
50 
49 

50 
46 
49 
49 


49 


49 
50 

48 
50 


49 

50 
49 
50 
43 
49 

44 

47 
40 
45 
42 


4.90 
4.01 
7.06 
9.00 

8.16 

8.57 
8.00 
7.94 
8.94 

7.80 
9.90 
7.88 
6.12 

9.32 

9.17 
7.07 
8.86 
10.04 
9.11 


9.17 

10.05 

8.  56 

10.75 

11.28 

9.22 


7.64 

9.70 

10.38 

6.62 

8.02 


7.  82:{ 

52, 197 

3. 472 

2.097 
5.808 
8.504 
5.860 

12,929 

I 

46,  736  i 
700  i 
190,912  I 
2,6.50  1 
1,310 

1.800  i 
2,898  ,^ 
,53,  342  I 
36,  612 
26.176 


4.78 

3.483 

6.83 

6.471 

8.33 

5.555 

8.27 

166, 167 

8.11 

40,941 

6.71 

7.251 

8.42 

4,700 

8.39 

1.600 

7.22 

20, 073 

4.90 

2,294 

4.01 

918 

7.06 

11, 302 

9.00 

450 

437, 570 


11,440 

165,587  ! 

13, 100 

8,300 

31,545 
88.200 
94,271 
25.109 


160,  425 


36. 142 
6, 542 
29.539 
64.972 
23,230 


31.418 


4.021  I 
15,193  I 
1,612  ;! 
2.444 
8,148 


48,192 

3,192 
12,001 
26,949 

6,050 


14 


48 


■  "■  io! 

50 

2 

10 

50 
50 

21 

r 

42 

j 

1 

, 

"i 

48 

50 


9 
5 


50 
50 

50 


184 


50 


'' 

1 

1 

50  1 
50 

1 

1 

:: ! 

39  : 

50 

43 


48 


18 
25 


46 
50 


33 

42 

...... 

12 
17 

4 

40 
43 
42 
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OF  WOOL  MANUFACTURE,  BY  STATK8  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890— Continued. 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  IN  EACH  CLASS  AND  AVERAGE 

WEEKLY  EARNINGS — Continued. 


Unakilled-Continued. 


Femtiles  above  15 
vearo — Continued. 


Children. 


Average  j 
w"!'!}   I       Total 

employ^. 


Number. 


$4.  bo 


$18, 805 


68 


Average 

numbiM*  of 

we«ik8 


Average 

weeklN' 

earn  injurs 

per 


eniDloved.       *^i 

*^    ''  employe 


Total 
wagea. 


48 


PIECEWORKERS— AVERAGE  NUHBER  EMPLOYED  AND  TOTAL  WAGES. 


Summary, 


Male«  above  16  veani. 


Feraalen  above  15 
years. 


Children. 


Number.       Wagea.      i  Nnmber. 


$2.91 


Ifi9.443 


6.526       $2,042,091 


1 


180 


1,780 


Wages.      { Numbt^r. 


Wageti.        Number. '.  Wages. 


$752, 058 


4,487 


$1,  250, 300 


259       $39, 634       1 


180 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

t 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 

18 
li) 
-0 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 


35 


5. 83 


3.898 


9 


48 


3.85 


1,660 


4.00 


2. 0  JO 


5.00  ' 
5.00 


500 
2,  500 


50 


2.74 


137 


23  I 
129 
125  , 

i 

18  ' 

42 
363 

24 
194 

213 


7,241 
41,246 
44.528    I 

2.385  : 
9,658 

fti.  ir»5  I 

6.276  i 

50,404  ' 

71.551 


8 
43 
52 


2.053 
20.  670 
25.  220 


15 
82 
73 


5.188 
19,  614 
19,308 


15  1 

18 
3 
I 

66 


4,035 

4,912 

1,200 

144 

31.525 


16 

2,260 

24 

5.  523 

343 

77.953 

21 

5.  076 

193 

50,260 

962 


2 
3 


12.". 
UK) 
30') 


145 


40, 026 


4.:50 


3.  m) 


6 


47 


3.  .'.5  i 


991  !i 


4.4» 


2. 135 


4.33 


05'J 


12 


49 


3.4G 


2,038 


3.05  : 
4.80  , 

■3.00 


1.372 
1.200 

T.">0 


•> 


47     : 

50 
50 


2. 51 
2.44 

2.50 


3,623  ' 
244 

500  I 


1,228  I 
34  ! 
71  ' 

72 
27  j 
100  I 
134  i 
309 

it! 

105 
140 
2,331  , 
516  i 

40  ;* 

3'j 


401,  340 
11,246  I 
23.350  I 

23,032  ' 
5, 499 
31.724 
2.'..  079  ! 
95,198  ii 

1,505 

27,468  , 

.54,865 

793, 261 

158. 166 

3,475  ' 
18.150 


412  I 
6 

1  i 

13  ! 

7 
2«i 

1  1 

33  I 

4 

31 

37 
817 
129 

3 
12 


173, 235 

1,498 

100 

6.369 
2.099 

10, 382 
767 

13, 414 

375 

12.650 

18.  .507 

347,  500 

54.608 

185 
7.600 


708 
26 

70 

59 
20 
50 
87 
267 

13 
74 

103 
1,464 

383 

29 
20 


208, 924 

9,  628 

2.3.250 

16.663 
3,  4C0 
18.510 
18, 167 
80, 576 

1,130 

14.818 

36, 358 

4:i8.  188 

103, 154 

2.800 
10.  .550 


108 
«> 


19.  181 
120 


15 

40 

9 


2,  H32 
6,  145 
1,  20S 


50 
4 


7,573 
401 

49tJ 


50 
40 


2.00 


201)  I 


1.C9 


50 


37 ; 

I 
14 
31 
156 


12. 983 

2.0(>5 

5. 178 

31,873 


10 

9 

9 
12 


4,695 

1.511 
2.130 
4.674 


26 

4 

22 
140 


8. 138 

545 

3. 048 

27,164 


1 
1 
4 


150 
9 


35 


i).  i.> 


.".2,  869 


6.91 
5.  ."8 


16.  6.VJ 
26. 110 


44 


3 


50 

50 
50 


3.  56 

4.68 
4.89 


r.  829 


3, 498    1.  326, 490 


1.109 


532,  592 


1,170 
733 


5.18 


10,  11 0 


1 
35 


50 
.'.0 


3. 12 

3.30 


156  11 
5,770  ! 


--- 

—   -  — 

180 
911  ; 

10  1 

38 

49,444 

373,115 

1.200 

20,  780 

527 
969 
684 
179  ! 

176, 913 

442, 419 

194, 158 

68.461 

111 

308 


32.  440 
148, 015 


15.382 


17 


50 

50 


3.79  ' 


3.64 


8.32 


4,  982 
10,400 


12 


•18 
50 


3.55 

3.  87 


3.198  1 

_  i 

364  i 

!  i 
I 

510  ; 
2.324  i' 


4,566    1.795,754 


452 
237 

847 

2, 8;'.0 

200 


163,  867 
65.  370 

312.  070 

1,  200. 419 

54.  028 


10 

174 

310 

122 

74 


2.036 

38 

08 

438 

1.454 

8 


8.290  i 

69,  210 
190.965  I 
51.271  I 
32.  401 


960,223 


2,355 

69 

602 

10 

28 

353 
655 
533 
105 


2,331 


788.44*< 


34 


5.450 


17.004 

224.  900 

1.200 

12, 490 

107, 703 

250. 554 

i:i8, 537 

36,06C' 


802, 823 


200 


4 
29 


900 
4,  350 


36 
37 

38 

:,:.« 

•«'■ 

. 

42 
43 


21.049  ' 

414 

142,  818 

29, 895 

139 

35.475 

181.229 

387 

126,441 

724. 402 

1,211 

450,209  1 

3,648 

180 

47.880 

199 


32. 70S  44 


I 


22 

165 

12 


4,400 

25.  808 

2,500 


45 
4U 
47 
48 
49 


3.51 


3. 95 
2.94 
4.80 


4,  833 


1,878 

2. 155 

800 


11  i 


11 


42 


2.24 


42 


»>  o^ 


1,026 


1.  026 


1,268 


494,  875 


661 


360, 424 


269 

1.30.  450 

l.")8 

9J».  197 

526 

162. 130 

241 

1  (Hi.  912 

322 

136. 950 

189 

111,  175 

151  : 

65.345 

73 

43. 140 

598 

111 
276 
1.33 

78 


133. 114 

31.253 
53.  881 
25.  775 
22.  205 


1      j        

317 

r 

120,277 

118 

69.737 

160  j 

42.639 

39 

7.901 

1 

1                                              i 

! 

! i 

14.3 

7 ; 

;      50 
117 

50,080 
1, 200  . . 

42 

25.790  j 

100  1 

7 

4 

49 

24,  in?  ' 

1.  200  . . . 

1 

93 

20, 874 
48, 123 

28 
48 

17  026  1 
26.  921 

1.040 
16. 202 

18 
20 

2, 808 

5.000 

-- 

'                    1 

1 

50 

51 
52 
53 
54 

55 


9     1.337  56 


9 


1.337 


57 
58 
59 
60 


140 
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Table  12.— CLASSIFICATION  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES  IN  EACH  CLASS 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 


35 

36 
37 
38 
30 

40 
41 
42 
43 


44 

• 

45 
46 
47 
48 
49 

50 

51 
52 
53 
54 
55 

56 

57 
58 
59 
60 


CLASSES  BY  STATES  AND 
TERRITORIES. 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OP  EMPLOYES  IN   EACH  CLAMS  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS— <OIltiniie<l. 


Operatives  and  nkilled— Coiitiiitie<1 . 


Unskilled. 


Children. 


Woolen  mills 


Alabama  . . . 
Arkansas.. . 
California  . . 
Connecticut. 
Delaware . . . 


Geor^a. .  - 
Illinois  . . . 
Indiana . . . 

Iowa 

Kentucky 


Number. 


Average 
number  of 

weeks 
employed. 


4.299 


46 


Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 


Mississippi 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey  a 

NeAv  York 


North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania.. 
Kho<le  Island 


Tennessee 
Texas .... 

Utah 

Vermont. . 


3 

24 

132 

39 

25 
24 

108 

15 

178 


33 

15 

48 
43 

35 
41 
47 
46 

47 


Average 

weekly  earn- 

ings  per 

employ^. 


Males  above  16  years. 


I  Total  wages. 


$3.33  ' 


$659.  520 


Number. 


Average 
number  of 

weeks 
employe<l. 


Average 

weekly  earn-   Total  wajres 
ings  per       ^^^^  wages. 

emplo3'e.     ! 


1,870 


47 


$8.29 


$733, 121 


88 

45 

68 

50 

701 

48 

29 

37 

1 

29 

224 
59 

142 
78 

191 


49 
32 
49 

50 
48 


Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states 


Worsted  mills 

Connecticut 
Massachusetts 
New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 

New  York 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
All  other  states 


29 

4G 

60 

45 

23 

47 

1.459 

44 

347 

50 

112 

49 

41 

48 

14 

31 

34 

49 

45 

32 

41 

9 


Carpet  mills  (other  than  rag) 

Massachusetts 
New  Jersey... 
New  York 
PennsVii^nia 
All  other  states 


FeltmillH 


Massachusetts 
New  York 

Ohio 

P«nnsvlvAnia 
All  otner  states 


Wool  hat  mills 

Massachusetts 
New  York 
Pennevlvania 
All  ot^er  states 


1.56 
4.24 
3.63 
2.63 

1.82 
2.42 
2.07 
2.78 
3.03 

3.74 
4.31 
3.61 
2.70 
3.29 

2.53 
2.75 
3.64 
/  3.  30 
3.38 

2.39 
3.01 
3.37 
3.51 
3.56 


2. 
2. 
1. 
2. 


19 

84 
92 
96 


2.92 
1.18 
2.16 
2.93 


3.38 

4.02 
3.47 


3.30 
3.52 

3.60 

3.44 

3.25 

^.66 

3.70 

- 

__ 

4.25 


156 

1.554 

23.217 

4.426 

1,570 
2.361 

10, 389 
1,908 

25.105 

14,  a59 

14,  515 

121, 183 

2,918 

96 

27,742 
5,240 
25,508 
12,886 
31, 072 

3,193 

8,109 

3,625 

227,779 

61,555 

12, 101 

5,580 

834 

4,952 

3. 982 
374 
621 
110 


623.345 

28,  378 

123. 431 

2.472 

13,650 

51, 317 
173.  672 
211,425 

19,000 


327, 647 
28,697 


3..'>3 
3.84 
3.28 


n.35 

4.02 

3.15 

3.38 

4.04 

2.51 

2.48 

2.72 
3.72 
1.78 


125,503 

152,150 

21.207 


19. 410 

1,606 
0,240 
2.200 
6,396 
2.968 


15,922 

4,555 
5.595 
5,772 


28 

128 

8 

I 
15 
22 
15 
32 

124' 
2 

444 
9 
2 

6 

12 

133 

92 

64 

15 

20 

16 

423 

102 

24 

12 

5 

57 

11 
6 

:J5 
1 


1.100 

32 

414 

33 

19 

81 
195 
242 

84 


350 


70 


8 

36 

3 

5 

18 


144 


7 

29 
90 
18 


26 

48 
45 

42 
49 
47 
46 

47 

45 
50 

48 
49 
50 

42 
33 
19 
50 

48 

49 
47 
42 

48 
40 

45 
47 
38 
49 

43 
38 
46 
50 


49 

42 
.•iO 
50 
49 

50 
46 
49 
49 


49 


79 

fO 

19 

49 

67 

50 

134 

48 

51 

50 

10.73 
8.43 
9.58 

7.19 
8.00 
8.25 
8.45 
8.55 

8.41 
7.00 
8.90 
6.00 
13.10 

7.20 
7.40 
8.23 
7.08 
8.52 

4.78 
6.8:) 
«.33 
8.27 
8.11 

6.71 
a  42 
8.39 
7.22 

4.90 
4.01 
7.06 
9.00 


8.16 


8.57 
8.00 
7.94 
8.94 

7.80 
9.90 
7.88 
6.12 


9.32 


49 

50 
49 
50 
43 

49 

I 

44  i 

I 
'  r 

47  ! 
40 
45 
42 


9.17 
7.07 
8.86 
10.04 
9.11 


9.17 

10.05 

8.  56 

10.75 

11.28 

9.22 

7.64 

9.70 

10.38 

6.62 

8.02 


Number. 


Average 
number  of 

weeks 
employed. 


87 


I 


52.197  1 
3,  472 

2.097 
5.898 
8,504 
5,860 
12,929 

46,  736 

700 

190.912 

2, 6.50 

1,310 

1.800 

2,898 

5:i,  342 

36,  612  I 

26.176 


3.483 

6.471 

6.555 

166, 167 

40,941 

7,251 

4,700 

1,600 

20,  073 

2,294 

918 

11, 302 

450 


437, 570 


11,440 

165.587 

13. 100 

8.300 

31.545 
88.200 
94.271 
25.109 


160,  425 


36.142  I 
6.542  ! 
29,539  I 
64.972  ii 
23,230 


31.418 


4.021 
15,193 
1,612 
2.444 
8,148 


48, 192 

3,192 
12,001 
26,949 

6,060 


14 


10 


2 

10 


21 


10 
3  ! 


9 
5 

3 


184 


43 


18 
25 


33 


50 
50 


42 


Females  above  15  vears. 


48 


50 


48  1 
50 


50  1 
50 

50 


50 


:j      48 
I      97 

50 
50 

1 

! 

39 

50 

48 


46 
50 


42 


12 

40 

17 

43 

4 

42 
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OF  WOOL  MANUFACTURE,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890— Continued. 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOY^^  IN  EACH  CLASS  AND  AVERAGE 

WEEKLY  EARNINGS — continued. 


U  uakilled— Contin  ued . 


Femides  above  15 
years — Continued. 


Children. 


Average 

weekly 

earuin^s 

per ' 
eniiiloye. 


ti-GTi 


Total 
was;*^s> 


Number. 


$18. 805 


68 


Average 
uunilMT  of 

weeks 
employed. 


48 


Average 

weekly* 

carniiigH 

per 
employe. 


$2.91  I 


Total 
wages. 


PIECEWORKERS— AVERAGE  NUMBER  EMPLOYED  AND  TOTAL  WAGES. 


Summary 


Males  above  16  years. 


Females  aliove  15 
years. 


Children. 


).443 


Number.       Wages.      ,'  Number. 


6.526 
1 


$2. 042, 091 


180 


Wages.      I  Number. 


Wages. 


1,780  ,       $752,038 


4.487 


$1,250,390 


180 


Number.  \  Wages. 


259 


$39,634   1 


2 

3 
4 
5 
6 

r" 
I 

H 

9 

10 

U 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
13 
11) 
■JO 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
33 
33 
34 


35 

36 

37 
38 
39 

-tr 

•it 

42 
43 


5.  83 


3.  898 


9 


48 


3.85 


1,660 


4.00 


2,  Ol»0 


5.00  ; 


5. 00 


500 
2,500 


50 


2.74 


137 


23 
129 
125 

18 
42 

3&3 
24 

194 

213 


7,241 
41,  246 

a.  528 

I 

2.385  ' 
9,658 

83. 1G5 
6.  276 

50,  404 

71,551 


8 
43 
52  , 


2.053 
20. 670 
25.220 


-    I 


15 

18 

3 

1 

68 


4, 035 

4,912 

1,200 

144 

31,. W5 


15 
82 
73 

16 
24 

343 
21 

193 

145 


.5.188 
19,  614 
19,308 

2,260 
5.52;J 

77,  95.3 
5.  071) 

50.260 

40, 026 


962 


2 
3 
2 


12."» 
100 
301) 


4.  ::0 


3.  8(K) 


6 


47 


3.  .J5 


991 


4.40  I 


2. 135 


12  ! 


40 


3.4G 


2.038 


4. 33 


05) 


3.05 
4.80 

5.  UO 


1.372 
I,  200 

750 


31 
•> 


47 
.'iO 

50 


2.  51 
2.44 

2.50 


3,623  ': 

244  ''■ 

500  i 


1.  228 
34 
71 

72 

27 

'     100 

134 

309 

17 

105 

140 

2,331 

516 

40 
3'j 


401.340 
11,246  ' 
23.350 

23,032  j; 
5,490  11 
31.724  1 
2,5.079 
95. 198 

1,505 

27,468 

54,865 

793,  261 

158. 166 

3.475 
18.150 


412 
6 

1  , 

26  I 

1 : 

33 

3t! 

37 
817 
129 

3 
12 


173, 235 

1,498 

100 

6. 369 
2. 099 

10. 382 
707 

13,414 


I 


375  ' 

12.650  ' 

18.  .507  i 

347.  500  ' 

54.608 

185 
7.600 


708 
26 
70 

59 
20 
.59 

87 
267  I 

13 
74  ! 
103 
1.464 
383  I 

t 
29 

20  • 


208. 924 

9. 628 

2.3. 250 

16.  663 

3,  4(!0 
18.510 
18, 167 
80,  576 

1, 130 

14,  818 

36,  358 

438. 188 

103,  154 

2.800 
10.  550 


108 

9 


19.  181 
120 


46 
9 


2, 832 
0,145 
1,20S 


50 
4 


7, 57:5 
401 

490 


1 


50 
40 


2.00 

i.ib 


201) 


50 


37 

14 

31 

156 


12. 983 

2.0(55 

5. 178 

31,873 


10 

9 

9 

12 


4,695 

1.511 
2.130 
4.674 


26 

4 

22 

140 


8. 138 

545 

3. 048 

27,164 


1 
1 
4 


150 
0 
'3.5" 


5. 75 

52.  869 

! 

e.U4  , 

5.38  i 

16.659 
26.  110 

44 


a 
3 


50 

50 
5'J 


.3.56 

4.68 
4.89 


7,829  i 

1.170  I 
733  I; 


3,498    1,326.490 


1.109 


.532,  592 


2,355 


788.448 


34 


5.4.50 


5.18 


10, 1(0 


] 
35 


50 
50 


3.12 
3.30 


156 

5,770 


180 

911 

10 

38 

527 
969 
684 
179 


49,444 

373,115  : 

1,200  I 

20,780  j 

176,913 

442,419  '■ 

194,158  I 

68,461  I 


111 
308 


32.  440 
148, 015 


"r 


i.  ^j 


15.382 


17 


.50 


50 


3.79 


3.64 


3.  198 


364 


4.566    1,795,754 


0.06 
8.32 


4. 982 
10,400 


3 

12 


48 

50 


3.  55 

3.87 


510  I 
2.324  1' 


452 
237 

847 

2, 8;'.0 

200 


317 


163,  867 
65.  370 

312.  070 

1. 200. 419 

54.  028 


120, 277 


10 

174 

310 

122 

74 


2. 036 

38 

98 

438 

1.454 

S 


118 


8.  290 

69,210 

190. 965 

51.271 

32.  401 


69 

17.004 

(W2 

224, 900 

10 

1.200 

28 

12.490 

353 

107. 703 

655 

250. 554 

533 

138,  537 

105  : 

36,061- 

200 


4 
29 


900  I 
4,  350  ! 


960,223 


21,049 

29,895 

181,229 

724,402 

3.648 


09.737 


2,331  , 

j- 

414  I 
1.39  '. 
387  I 
1.211  ! 
180 


160 


802,823  I 

142,818  I 

35,475  ,. 

126,441  ' 

450,209  I 

47.880  , 


42, 639 


199 


32,708  44 


22 
165 

12 


39 


4.400 

25.  808 

2,  500 


45 
46 
47 
48 
49 


7. 901   50 


I 


51 
52 
53 
54 
55 


3. 51 


4.  8:53 


11 


42 


O  «>  J 


1,02c 


3.95  1 

1.878 

2.94 

2, 155 

4.80 

800 

11 


42 


1.026 


14:j 

7 

50 

117 


1.268 

269 
526 
322 
151 


50,080 

1.200 

20. 874 

48, 123 


494.  875 

1.30.  450 

162. 13«) 

1.36.  950 

65.345 


42 


25.  790 


28 
48 


661 

158 

241 

189 

73 


17  026 
26,921 


360,  424 

99,197 
106.912 
111,  175 

43, 140 


100  , 
i 

4 
49 


598 

111 
276 
133 

78 


24, 197 
1.  200 
1,040 

16, 202 


133.114 

31,2,53 

53.  881 
25.  775 
22.205 


I 


1 


93 


18 
20 


9 


2.  808 
5.000 


9 


1. 337  56 


57 
58 
.59 
60 


1.337 
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Table   1  »•— CLASSIFICATION  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES  IN  EACH  CLASS 


AVERAGE  NUMDEU  OF  EMPLOYES  IN  EACH  CLA88  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS. 


62 
63 
64 
65 
66 

67 
68 
69 
70 
71 

72 
73 
74 
75 
76 

77 
78 
79 
80 
81 

82 
83 
84 
85 


CLASSES  BY  STATES  AND 
TERRITORIES. 


Number 

of 

eBtablisli 

inentA. 


61     H<Mier>-  and  knitting  mills. 


i9G 


Alabama — 
Connecticut 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 


Iowa 

Louiaiana 

Maine 

Mnryland 

Massachusetts. 


Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jerse3' 


New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania . . 
Khode  Island . . 


Utah 

Vermont 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states  (a) 


27 


:{5  ; 


V 

8  i 
74  I 

■'Si 

/ 
37 
15 

201 
5 

44 
236 

16 

5 
10 
23 
14 


Aggregates. 


Average 
number. 


01,209 

412 

3, 134 

340 

1.87H 
962 

9 

284 

2G0 

306 

4,675 

848 

129 

125 

3,178 

1.277 

20,  299 
184 

1,898 
15,941 

1,5.18 

70 

718 

2. 296 

439 


Total 
wages. 

$18. 263, 272 

64,838 
1. 073, 135 

71. 952 
545. 109 
207, 519 

9   .^<W1 

Officers  or  firm  members  actively  engaged  in  the  industry  or  in  supervision. 
Males  above  10  years.  Females  nbovt^  15  years. 


Number. 


51,841 

30, 165 

61, 466 

1. 495. 260 

208,344 

46  356 

34,477 

989. 130 

342.  600 

6, 437. 308 
30, 410 

466.630 
4,  732,  754 

487,  :i50 

17.020 
269,844 
449.724 
147, 490 


959 

2 
44 

7 
50 
21 


2 

6 

1 

12 

68  ; 

1 
17 
5  [ 
5  ! 

18  I 

275  i 
5  ; 

45  1 
267  ! 

18 

5 

8 

27 
14 


Average 
number  of 

weeks 
employed. 


44 

50 
47 
46 
46 
48 

38 

48 

28 

50- 

45 

45 
46 
43 
43 
43 

45 
48 
47 
43 
45 

39 
44 
46 

38 


Average 

weekly 

earnings 

per 
employ^. 


Total  wages. 


M 


Number.i--b;-f|^^^^^^^ 
■  employd.     ^^J^, 


Toul 
wages. 


$26.94  !     fl.  149, 132 


17.28 
:i8.  28 
19.08 
25.31  I 
25.49 

10.93 
31.  83 
37.33 
20.33 
23.79 

22.85 
37.62 
22.50 
27.50 
31.41 

28.  88  I 
13.  03  I 
24.52  I 
24.83 
29.73  ! 

15.68 
28.29 
32.33 
21.79 


1,728 
78,800 

6.160 
58,  m2 
25. 700 


820  I'. 

9,150 

1,050 
12,200 
73, 018 


17,663 

8,700 

4.876 

43,456 

24.310 

353,547 
3,150 

51.  700 
286. 428 

24.  034 

3,070 

9,900 

40,080 

11,  .530 


34 


41 


$12.37       $17,153 


•..•■•-                ' 

1 ! 

..-.-.---.| 

2 

50 

13.50 
1 

1.350 

;                                                                1 

2 

44 

10.29 

900 

1 
1 

42 
50 

12.00 
10.00 

500 

500 



1 

1 
12 

46 
25 

44 

2i.  82 
6.24 

12.47 

1,01X) 
156 

6,652 

2 
11 

40 
36 

2i.09 
10.44 

1,670 
4,165 





! 

■ 

1 

25 

10.40 

260 

a  Includes 
distributed  as 


states  having;  less  thau  3  establishments,  in  order  that  the  o}»erations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed.    These  establishments  are 
follows:    California,  2;  Colorado.  2;  Florida,  1:  Kansas,  1;  Kentucky,  2;  Nebraska,  1;  Virginia,  2;  Washington,  1;  West  Virginia,  2. 
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OF  WOOL  MANUFACTURE.  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890— Continued. 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOTF.S  IN  EACH  CLASS  AMI  AVBRAOE  WBRKI.Y  CASMNOS — contiuiied. 


ClerkK. 


Males  above  16  years. 


Females  above  15  years. 


Num- 
ber. 


561 


Average   Average 
nnmber     weekly 

of  weeks  [  earnings 

em*      I       per 
ployed.   I  employ^. 


Total 
wages. 


Operatives  and  skilled 


Msles  aliove  16  yearH. 


1 

28 

4 

20 

5  • 


34  I 

15' 

5  1 
1  I 
17 
8 

174 


16 

182 

15 


3 
26 


45  !      $19.29 


50 
48 
50 
48 
42 


6.00 
19.40 

8.50 
18.57 
17.86 


49 

48 
40 
50 
45 
42 

44 


18.80 
14.92 

22.44 
33.28 
14.40 
16.55 
16.66 

19.32 


$482,008 


300 
25,864 

1,700 
17,799 

3,721 


Nnm- 
ber. 


67 


Average  |  Average 
number  I   weekly 

of  weeks  i  earnings 

era-  per 

ployed.  ,  employ^'. 


ToUl 
wages. 


I 


50 
45 
50 


16.80 
20.61 
12.36 


48 
U 


15.97 
24. 69 


I 


4,700 
25.086 

16. 272 

6,656 

720 

12.  532 
5.570 

148,  318 


13, 440 

107.840 

9,221 


3,859 
28,500 


3 


2 
1 


45 


$8.  89  r26, 770 


50 


7.80 


1.170  ! 


,1. 


46     11.89    1,090 
50     6.00  ;    300 


Num- 
ber. 


10, 882 


Average    Average 

number  j    weekly 

of  ueekM  |  earnings 

em-       i       per 

ployed.   I  employe. 


Total 
wages. 


45 


10 


49 


8.19 


4.026 


50 
42 


5. 92 

7.48 


.">92 
1)23 


10 


34 


9.48 


3, 222 


4 

28 
1 


50 
44 
50 


6.62  1.324 
9.81  12.022 
8. 32  416 


21 
782 

28 
260  j 

96  I 

I 

1  I 

19 

5 

17 

710 

110 
13  I 
1   < 
663 
332 
I 
5.028 
12 
01 
1,867 

2:u 


50 
48 
48 
47 
49 

50 

41 : 

41 
49 

48 

47 
44 
50 
46 
43 

44 
47  I 
47 
44  I 
49 


8.19 
9.63 
8.41 
9.  .'{3 
8.93 

14.40 

10.16 

4.12 

8.89 

9.37 

H.Ol 
9.50 
5.28 
8.76 

7.77 

8.77 

8.06 

11.84 

liO.94 

9.59 


I 


8.596 
360,  720 

11.310 
113,075 

42. 177 

720 
7.876 

850 

7,392 

319.  439 

41,612 

5,482 

264 

265. 0.39 

111.672 

1.956,388 

4,500 

50.849 

905,371 

107.  747 


3 

1 


42 
.50 


13. 92 
4.90 


1,740 
245 


-2:)0 
2.56 
109 


47 
48 
40 


■I 


9.34 
8.62 
9.  41 


100.995 

106,  411 

46,958 


Females  above  15  years. 


Average  Average 

I  number  weekly 

of  weeks  earnings 

em-  per 

ployed,  emplrtye. 


Num- 
ber. 


Total 
wages. 


)I9.28  $4,575,452   15,040 


129 
573 
111 

888 

133  ; 

I 

6 
158  , 
82 
17  I 

626  I 

I 

269  I 

72 

94  I 

614  ' 

249  , 

4.666 
35 
702 
4,098  : 

435  i 

60  I 
292  I 
531 
200 


46 

50 
48 
50 
48 
49 

33 
38 

48 
50 
47 

48 
50 
45 
47 
45 

46 
47 
48 
43 
49 

48 
47 
48 
44 


$5. 63  $3. 863, 222 


4.36 
5.88 
5.17 
5.43 
4.01 


28,116 
162,313 

28.551 
230, 803 

26,150 


I 


5.52 
5.00 
5.54 
6.38 
4.99 

5.74 
4.85 
4.22 
5.85 
5.85 

4.57 
6.81 
4.34 
5.98 


61 

62 
63 
64 
65 
66 


5.05 

1.010 

67 

5.02 

20.  7r*o 

68 

2.57 

10, 125 

69 

2.39 

2.028 

70 

6.58 

194, 044 

71 

71.962 
18.U00 
23, 250 
184  503 
56.411  ; 

1.  218. 193  I 
8.000 

141.352 
1,  033, 887 

125.038 


72 
T3 
74 
75 
76 

I   I 

78 
79 
80 
81 


13,200  ]   82 

92, 555  83 

110,977  84 

53,004  8» 
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Tablk  1».— classification  OF  EMPLOYfiS  AND  WAGES  IN  EACH  CLASS 


61 

I 

02 
63 
64 
65 
66 

67 
68 
60 
70 
71 

72 
73 

;4 

75 
76 

77 
78 
79 
80 
81 

82 
83 
84 
85 


AVERAGE  ^NUMBER  OP  EMPLOYES  IN  EACH  CLASS  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS— Continued. 


CLASSES  BY  STATES  ANU 
TERRITORIES. 


Operatives  and  Hkilled— Continaed. 


Children. 


Number. 


Hosiery  and  knitting  mills. 


Alabama.... 
Connecticut 

Georjria 

Illinois 

Indiana 


2,664 

250 
84 
46 
42 
21 


Iowa 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 


A%'erage 
number  of 

weeks 
employed. 


45 

50 
47 
49 

48 
49 


Average 

weekly  eam- 

ingiT  per 

employ^. 


Unskilled. 


Malt}.H  above  16  years. 


Females  above  15 
years. 


1^.05 


1.94 
3.20 
2.  32 
3. 50 
2.13 


Total  wages. 


$367,395 


Number. 


Average 
number  of 

weeks 
employed. 


Average 
weekly  earn- 
ings per 
employ  6. 


Total  wages.  |, Number 


799 


46 


24,300 

12,  707 

5,265 

7. 000 

2.200 


1 
45 

5 
19 
15 


50 
49 
45 
49 

48 


$8.70 


$317.  387 


8."> 


Average 
number  of 

weeks 
employed. 


48 


6.00  ! 
10.01  i 
6.17 
7.85  I 
6.39 


300 

22,071 

1.375 

7,  322 

4, 580 


2 

36' 


50 
49 


86 


1 


38 


9.60 


360 


Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey 


New  York 

North  Carol itia 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island . . 


Utah 

Vermont 

"Wi.«<i'onsin 

All  other  states. 


56 
117 

673 

31 

42 

1,092 

48 

5 

5 

65 


49 

42! 


3.16 
2.40 


l:^  239 
100 


50 
46 

45 
50 
50 
42 
49 

50 
43 

48 


3.36 
3.92 

3.13 
2.90 
3.08 
3.  25 
2.63 

3.00 
4.52 
2.61 


9.406 
21. 129 

95,  483 

4.500 

6,478 

149,  507 

6,191 

750 

980 

8,100 


3 
49 

13 

4 


39 
13 

321 
3 

16 
191 

19 


50 
49 

40 
42 


10.00 
7.87 

6.00 
8.39 


47 
42 

43 
50 
49 
46 

50 


9.12 
10. 85 

8.50 
5.33 
8.42 
9.46 
8.99 


1,500 
18, 801 

4,206 
1,415 


47 


23 
17 


43 
48 
50 


16, 859 
5,935 

117,948 

800 

6,662 

83,968 

8,521 


16 


45 


1 
23 


13 
49 


8.37 
6.96 
7.00 


8.339    ' 
5.  725 

700 


0 


50 
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OF  WOOL  MANUFACTURE,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890— Continued, 


AVBRAOB  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOY 
WEKKLY  EAR 

Unskilled 

1^8  IN  BACH 

NIN08— conti 
— Continued 

Chi] 

ClJiSS  AND  AVRRAOB 

nued. 

• 

Number. 

30, 071 

8 

1,571 

148 

562 

669 

PIECEWORK  1 

! 

jmary.            ' 

ERS— A>'ERAOE  NUMBER 

EMPLOYEI 

Female) 

1 

►  AND  TOTAL 

WAGES. 

1          Chll< 

1 
Number. 

1,206 

1 

iren. 
Wages. 

Females  above  15 
years— Continued 

* 

Idren. 

Total 
wages. 

1 

Males  above  16  years. 

1 

s  above  15 
»ar8. 

Average 

weekly 

earnings 

per 
employ6. 

Total 
wages. 

Number. 

Average 
number  of 

weeks 
employed. 

Average 

weekly 

earnings 

per 
employe. 

1 

1 

1 

Wages.      I 

1 

1 

!  Number. 

!        3,165 

Wages. 

Number. 

Wages. 

$4.63 

$18,840 

47 

47              $3.07 

$6,733 

$7,429,000  1 

1,498 

408. 590 
17,582 

100.  718 

102. 591 

$1, 148, 361 

25, 701 

$6,124,008 

$156, 721 

! 
1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

1,456 

110 

561 

460 

1,498 
365,998 

13.880 
100,694 

70,991 

6.00 

600 

2 

50 

3.00 

300 

94 
10 
1 

37, 739 
1,500 

21 

28 

1 

39 

4.853 

2,202 

24 

3,600 

5.07 

7.440 

3 

1 

50  1             3.00 
42                 2.40 

450 
100 

.1 

'            170 

28,000 

1 

lOU 

170 

232 

3.087 

422 

30 

22 

1,749 

539 

0,113 
98 

979 
8,152 

771 

4.705 

17. 240 

33,646 

846, 431 

56.029 

6.103 

4,775 

455,712 

117, 417 

2. 532, 963 
9,460 

193,095 
2. 079, 563 

206,182 

, 

100 

170 

185 

2,777 

414 

30 

22 

1,423 

511 

7,908 

70 

946 

6,403 

4.705 

17.240 

27. 476 

735.949 

54.249 

6,103 

4,775 

345, 531 

108,076 

2,114,677 
7,460 

188,463 
1, 594, 495 

138, 916 

1 

1 

1               2 
266 

8 

450 
102,552 

1,780 

65 
44 

5,720 
7.930 

3.57 

676 

i 

1 

306 
28 

1,064 
4 

108. 346 
9,341  1 

394,202  ' 
500 

20 

1.835 

4.04 

2,894 

11 

44 

3.40 

1,700 

141 

24 

33 

648 

101 

24,084 

1.500 

4,632 

82. 475 

15,  :tw 

4.  HO 
5.14 

60 
5,820 

30 

47 

2.96 

4,183 

1,101 
82 

402.593  ' 
51,900  ^ 

1 

. 

155 

1,361 

113 

53.216 

146, 521 

35,053 

9 

9 

12 

2,764  1 

1,694 

5,000 

1 

i46 

1.312 

101 

50,452 

142. 327 

30,063 

3.00 

1,350 

.••..•   . 

40 

2.500 

61 

62 
63 
64 
66 
66 

67 
68 
60 
70 
71 

72 
73 
74 
75 
76 

77 
78 
79 
80 
81 

82 
83 
84 
85 
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Table  IS.— AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AT  THE  DIFFERENT  WEEKLY  RATES  OF 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
10 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
81 

32 
83 
84 
85 


8TATK»  AND  TKRRITORIEB. 


Number 

of 

eatAblisb- 

menta. 


The  United  SUtes: 


Alabama . . . . 
Arkansas . . . 
California. . . 
Connecticut. 
Delaware  ... 


Georgia . . . 
Illinois.... 
Indiana . . . 

Iowa 

Kentucky. 


Louisiana 

Maine.... 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 
Michigan 


Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey 


Now  York 

North  Carolina. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania . . 


Rhode  Island. 
Tennessee — 

Texas 

UUh 

Vermont 


VirginU 

West  Virginia.... 

Wisoonsin 

All  other  states  (5) 


2.489 


9 

6 

10 

98 

3 

18 
58 
55 
17 
44 

4 

82 

17 

293 

43 

24 
7 
42 
89 
50 

389 

82 

113 

6 

703 

85 
49 

4 
14 
30 

37 
32 
56 
11 


AGOREGATRS. 


Average 
number. 


219, 132 


428 

31 

1,375 

13,047 

297 

528 
2,792 
3,109 

387 
2,042 

286 

5,453 

680 

43,038 

1,428 

470 
1,082 

635 
9,400 
7,248 

37,992 

508 

3,329 

402 

55,354 

19,325 

998 

359 

34i 

2,309 

612 

307 

3,383 

151 


67.963 

6.231 

328,  824 

4, 940, 78:) 

103,395 

104, 353 
858,889 
817.  387 
135,  790 
615. 055 

52. 517 

1,991,676 

185, 397 

16, 154, 034 

390, 147 

167.323 

306,270 

156.887 

.3,341,095 

*2, 416,  371 

13,033.901 

95,739 

915,656 

175. 313 

19, 764, 386 

7,049,109 
239,657 
138,795 
121, 176 
895,284 

166,798 
67,380 

810,463 
46.098 


,  WEEKLY  RATES  OF  WAOE8  PAID  AND  AVBRAOB 
NUMBSR  OF  BMPLOir^S  AT  BACH  RATE,  INCLUD- 
ING' OPFICftRS,  FIRM  MB.MBERS,  AND  CI^RKS, 
BUT  NOT  THOSE  EMPLOYED  ON  PIECEWORK,  (a) 


Total  wages. 


$76, 660, 742 


Total 
number. 


89, 577 


36 

16 

925 

0.557 

94 

125 
816 
1,030 
186 
910 

28 

3,148 

234 

21. 176 

475 

219 

402 

261 

4,006  1 

3,222  > 

18,037  I 
186 
822 
208 

19, 172 

8,978 

425 

130 

»  170 

1,203 

347 

169 

827 

37 


Males  above  16  years. 


Under  $5. 


7,035 


9 

1 

5 

412 
2 

21 

105 

212 

9 

279 

1 

153 

5 

2,053 

79 

14 

16 

13 

162 

439 

1.174 

85 

137 

1 

1,275 

445 

127 

2 

4 

62 

93 

36 

201 

3 


$5  and 

over  but 

Under  $6. 


5.478 


150 
321 

69 
58 
13 
78 

9 

89 

17 

1,250 

29 

21 

14 

6 

197 

129 

857 

25 

54 

17 

1,312 

507 
29 
15 
17 
76 

56 
19 
19 


$6  and 

over  but 

under  $7. 


11,528 


5 

6 

328 

793 

15 

25 
91 
119 
13 
89 

3 

466 

16 

3, 152 

73 

39 
240 

43 
475 
721 

1,580 
21 
99 
22 

1.264 

1,297 

124 

8 

12 

209 

69 

35 

65 

5 


a  In  comparing  the  table  of  weekly  rates  and  the  number  of  employ6s  at  each  rate  with  the  average  weekly  earnings  oaesented  in  Table  11  it  must  be 
remembered  that  it  Is  not  jtracticaUo  to  obta^  true  average  weekly  earnings  fram  the  table  of  weekly  ratea,  because  the  term  of  employment  varies  for  employea 
at  the  respective  ratas. 
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PAY  IN  ALL  CLASSES  OF  WOOL  MANUFACTURE,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890. 


WEEKLY  HATES  OP  WAOES  PAID  AND  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  BMPLOY^^  AT  EACH  RATE,    INCLUDING  OFFICERS.   FIRM  MEMBERS,   AND  CLERKS,   BUT  NUT  THOSE 

EMPLOYED  ON  PIECEWORK— CODtlUUed. 


MaleH  above  16  years — Continaed. 


$7 and  over  but ;  $Ji  and  over  bat 
under  $8.  under  $9. 


-L. 


$0  and  over  bail  $10  and  over 
under  $10.      I  but  under  $12. 


13.437 


70 

1,320 

22 

26 

66 

151 

26 

87 

1 

530 

133 

3,613 

57 

25 

22 

84 

772 

415 

2,100 

2 

72 

7 

2,017 

1,350 

27 

8 

16 
272 

30 
21 
94 


10,504 


39 

765 

5 

10 
55 
46 
17 
49 


2,48:t  I 
48 

I 

4 

14 

24 

'718 

415 

1,007 

3 

56 

15 

2,324 

1,650 

0 

13 

21 

137 

19 
3 

79 
5 


11.011 ; 


3 
1 

6U 
921 

12 

2 

84 

112 

26 

47 

1 

542 

16 

2,786 

27 

34 

:i3 

12 

632 

252 

1.399 
4 

66 
28 

2,35? 

1,277 

16 

15 

17 

108 

20 
7 

89 
10 


11,320 

0 
4 

71 

780 

13 

5 

108 

103 

16 

77 

2 

356 

10 

2.181 

63 

17 
14 
24 

480 
251 

2,222 
15 
71 
33 

3,078 

1,052 

16 

27 

35 

107 

16 

14 

57 

5 


$12  aud  over       $15  and  over 
but  undei  $15.  ,  but  under  $20. 


8,584 


3 
2 

50 

570 

G 

10 
100 
81 
25 
67 


195 

9 

1.832 

37 

21 

16 

25 

221 

257 

1.153 
20 
96 
28 

2,832 

066 
20 
11 
10 
90 

19 

18 

71 
o 


5,483 


riO  and  over    !    *.>5  and  ov#»r 
but  under  $25.  i    '^  *°"  **'  *^' 


Females  above  IS  yearn. 


Total  number,   j     Fmlor$5>. 


1 
o 

70 

333 

0 

mm 

65 
66 
24 
67 

4 

152 

5 

1,040 

25 

22 

l.'t 

15 

186 

191 

730 

« 

61 

21 

1,686 

415 
35 
20 
15 
78 

20 

15 

67 

4 


2,197 


1 

'is' 

169 
3 

11 
28 
45 
11 
22 

1 
60 

8 

405 

24 

10 
6 
8 

50 
83 

396 

1 

40 

11 

531 

135 

9 

7 

7 

40 

2 

1 

32 

3 


2,:wi 


30 

167 

2 

1 
45 
37 

6 

48 

6 
51 

K 

381 

13 

12 

14 

7 

lot 

69 

413 

3 

67 

25 

501 

184 

13 

4 

10 

24 

3 

'*53 


7U.  Ml 


133 

12 

36:{ 

3.080 
30 

166 
1,303 
915 
161 
73? 

15d 

1.666 

135 

14. 22« 

461 

140 

384 

266    I, 
3.310 
2,783 


11,538 
147 
1. 120  I 

31 
16,931 

6,634  ' 
417 
156 

155  I 
867 

22t  • 
96 
959 

47  i 


rf^i97 


118 
10 
38 

77.1 
23 

55 
448 
C60 

79 
174 


416 

21 

3.858 

177 

72 
112 

47 
45» 

1,057 

2,932 

107 

624 

0 

3,860 

1,419 

339 

60 

51 

231 

145 
60 

645 
29 


2 

a 

4 
» 
6> 

7 

8 

0 

10 

U 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
2» 

21 
2» 

2S 

27 
2» 
2» 
30 
31 

32 
33 
34 
35 


b  Includes  states  having  less  than  3  establishments,  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  mny  not  be  disclosed.    Thsss  •stabUshmsnls 
distributed  as  follows:  Colorado,  2;  Florida,  1  i  Idaho,  1;  Kansas,  2;  Nebraslta,  1;  South  Carolina,  1:  South  Dalcota,  2;  'Washington,  1. 
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Table  IS.— AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AT  THE  DIFFERENT  WEEKLY  RATES  OF  PAY 


2 
3 

4 
L 
« 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

il4. 

!15 

16 

17 
18 
10 
20 
21 

22 
23 
-24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
:80 
31 

32 
33 
34 
35 


8TATB8  AND  TERRITORIES. 


WBKKLT  RATES  OP  WAGES  PAID  AND  AVEBAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AT  EACH  RATE,  INCLUDINO 
OFFICERS,  FIRM  MEMBERS,  AND  CLERKS,  BUT  NOT  THOSE  EMPLOYED  ON  PIECEWORK— cont'd. 


$5  and 
over  bat 
under  |6. 


The  United  States 


Alabama — 
Arkansas  .. 
Calif aniia... 
Connecticut . 
Belaware  . . . 


Geocgia  .. 

Illinois 

Indiana . . . 

Iowa 

Kentucky. 


Louisiana 

Maine 

^Maryland 

Massachusetts 
Michigan 


Minnesota 

WisHissippd 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersej' 


New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania . . 


Rhode  Island 
Tennessee  . . . 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 


Virginia 

West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states. 


Females  above  15  years — Continued. 


$6  and 
over  but 
under  $7. 


$7  and 
over  but 
under  $8. 


$8  and 
over  but 
under  #9. 


$9  and 

over  but 

under  $10. 


$10  and 

over  but 

under  $12. 


$12  and 

over  but 

under  $15. 
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IN  ALL  CLASSES  OF  WOOL  MANUFACTURE,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890— Continued. 


WBKKLY   KATB8  OF  WAOE8  PAID  AND  AVKRAOK  KUMBBB  OP  BMPLOYte  AT  BACH  BATB.  INCLUniKO  OFFICBB8,   FIRM  MEUBESS, 

AND  CLBBKS,  BUT  NOT  TB08B  BMPLOYBD  ON  PIBCEWUBK— continued. 


FemaleH  above  15  years — Continued. 


#15  and  over    j    f20  and  over 
but  under  $2U.  |  but  under  f2ft. 


90 


23 


14 


15 

io 

3 
1 


12 


$25  and  over. 


Children. 


Total  number. 


Under  $5. 


|5  and  over 
but  under  $6. 


17  1 


1 
1 


5 


2 
3 

9 


5 
5 


12,948 

250 
3 

24 
526 

39 

71 

132 

16 

178 


2    . 


150 

68 

1.689 

30 

I 

224 

59 

225 

290 

1.952 

60 

190 

23 

4,597 

1,742 

116 

41 

19 

41 

30 
11 
72 

4 


12,  saj 


250 
3 

19 
509 

39 

71 
60 

132 
16 

178 


333 


142 

68 

1.595 

30 

1 

224 

59 

188 

278 

1,876 

57 

188 

21 

4,506 

1,719 

100 

41 

19 

39 

30 
11 
72 

4 


5 
17 


6 
63 


37 
12 


8 

87 

21 
5 


$6  and  oyer 
but  under  $7. 


42 


31 


2 
J 


2 
2 


$7  and  over 
but  under  $8. 


PIECEWORKERS. 


10 


4 

2 


2 
2 


Average  num- 
ber. 


Total  wojrea. 


46, 246 


63 

2,284 

125 

166 

604 

1,032 

24 

222 

100 
489 
252 
5,947 
462 


11,465 

115 

1,191 

14U 

14,654 


$13,208,577 


$1, 678 


19,661 

630, 082 

44, 528 

19. 967 

110. 376 

185,  756 

6, 276 

58,144 

4,705 

139,  i»85 

33.646 

1,915,203 

69,125 


101 

29,453 

72 

23,  032 

49 

10. 274 

1,859 

488.636 

953 

236. 146 

3, 320,  354 

10.965 

256.763 

54,865 

4, 673. 486 

558.506 

3.475 

18,150 


2 
3 
4 
& 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
IB 
]» 
20 
21 

22 

2a 

24 
2S 
25 

27 
28 
29 
3d 
31 

'32 
33 
M 
3ft 
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Table  14.— AVERAGE  NUMBER  OP  EMPLOYES  AT  THE  DIFFERENT  WEEKLY  RATES  OF 


2 
8 

4 
6 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

II 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 

18 
19 

ao 

21 

22 

23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 

81 
82 
83 
84 


85 


37 
88 
89 

40 
41 
42 
43 


44 

46 

46 
47 
48 
40 


51 
52 
53 
54 
55 


56 

67 

68 
69 
60 


CLASSES  BY  STATES  AND  TEBBITOBIEB. 


W(H>leii  mills. 


Alabama  — 
Arkansas  . . . 
Califoruia . . . 
Connecticut 
Delaware — 


Georgia . . 
Illinois... 
Indiana . . 

Iowa 

Kentucky 


Maine 

Maryland 

MaAHachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 


Mississippi 

Missouri 

Is'ew  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York' 


North  Carolina. 

Ohio 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania  .. 
Rhode  Island... 


Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont . . 


Virginia , 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states  (b) 


Worsted  mills. 


Connecticut 

Massachusetts  .. 
New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 


New  York 

Peunsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

All  other  states  (&) 


Carpet  mills  (other  than  rag) . 


Massachnsetts 

New  Jersey' 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

All  other  states  (6) 


50     Felt  mills 


Massachusetts 

New  York 

Ohio 


Pennsylvania 

All  otner  states  (b) 


Wool  hat  mills. 


Massachusetts 

New  York 

Pennsrlvania 

All  otoer  states  (b) . 


*          AnnRriATVB 

WEEKLY  RATES  OP  WAGES    PAID  AKD  AVEBAOE 
NUMBER  OP  EMPLOYES  AT  EACH  RATE.  INCLUD- 

Number 

ING  OPPICERS,  PIBM  MEMBERS.  AND  CLFRK8,  BUT 
NOT  THOSE  EMPLOYED  ON  PIECEWORK,  (a) 

of 
establish- 
ments. 

1 

Average 
number. 

Total  wages. 

Males  above  16  years. 

• 

Total 
number. 

42, 705 

1 
Under  $5. 

$5  and  over    $6  and  over 
but  n  uder  f6.  but  auder|7. 

1,311 

79,351 

$28,478,931 

3,700 

2,652 

6,734 

6 
6 
8 
55 
3 

16 

31 

1,264 

5,173 

297 

3,125 
6,231 

287,658 
2.035,462 

103, 395 

1              -  ■  - 

U 

16 

014 

3,223 

94 

4 

2 

6 

328 

539 

15 

i 

5 

206 

2 

156 

178 

5 

14 
23 
45 
14 
40 

179 
914 

2,103 
378 

1,803 

32,401 
313, 780 
600.062 
133,240 
554,544 

81 
467 
873 
183 
792 

18 
66 

182 
8 

264 

5 
18 
55 
13 
76 

16 
82 
99 
13 
86 

75 

0 

165 

32 

21 

4,323 

19,813 
518 
341 

1,629,888 
123, 931 

7,  586,  575 
156,128 
120, 967 

2,683 

197 

11.860 

282 

192 

146 
4 

813 
54 
12 

88 
13 
767 
14 
20 

378 

12 

1,833 

52 

30 

7 
35 
46 
21 
01 

1,082 
510 
4,189 
4.228 
2,969 

306.270 

122, 410 

1,643,168 

1,481,315 

1. 046, 778 

402 

254 

2,455 

2,052 

1,484 

16 

13 

98 

231 

154 

14 

5 

118 

26 

59 

240 
43 
300 
606 
202 

27 

64 

6 

264 

40 

324 
1.032 

402 

16.061 

6,028 

65,329 

294,365 

175. 313 

5, 729, 982 

2,297,416 

166 

507 

208 

7,442 

3,290 

82 

105 

1 

653 

173 

23 

41 

17 

606 

155 

13 

77 

22 

709 

565 

49 

4 

9 

29 

998 

359 

274 

1.585 

239,657 
138, 795 
104,156 
625,440 

425 
130 
165  ' 
037 

127 

2 

4 

46 

29 
15 
17 
36 

124 

8 

12 

188 

35 

30 

82 

G 

444 

287 

982 

61 

117,023 
61,919  1 

824,772 
17,436 

284 
162 
446 

28 

90 

36 

85 

3 

46 
19 
14 

61 

34 

33 

1 

143 

43,593 

15, 880, 183 

18,549 

1,884 

1,088 

2,070 

10 
33 

4 
6 

2.261 

12, 021 

1.963 

054 

875, 372 

4, 556,  997 

678, 552 

284,102 

i            1,267 

5,321 

750 

335 

34 

627 

10 

78 

57 

257 

31 

22 

112 

733 

76 

11 

16 

41 

28 

5 

3,053 

9,453 

11, 757 

1,231 

1, 481, 194 

3,3.50,113 

4,263,968 

389,885 

1,598 

3,319 

5,403 

556 

174 

160 

256 

45 

175 

226 

318 

2 

173 

171 

700 

94 

173 

29.121 

11,633,116 

11,998  < 

990 

624 

808 

7 

6 

15 

142 

3 

5,144 

585 

8.954 

12,674 

1,764 

1, 892, 072 

212,554 

3, 345, 165 

5, 509, 805 

673,520 

2.291 

297 

3.268 

5,322 

820 

491 
36 
197 
162 
104 

136 

12 

141 

323 

12 

367 

20 

193 

170 

49 

34 

2.266 

1.041,296 

1            1. 476 

83 

36 

145 

7 
11 
4 
3 
9 

340 
820 
183 
176 
747 

140. 528 
361,944 
92, 161 
111,682  1 
334,961 

298 
498 
124 
83 
473 

1                 &> 
15 
19 

5 
9 
6 
2 
14 

47 

39 

1 

3 

55 

24 

32 

3,592 

1,363,944  , 

1,648 

1 

234 

118 

206 

•  7 
5 

17 
3 

1,045 

997 

1,049 

'     501 

482.602  ! 
361, 512 
330,050 
189,780 

545 
391 
499 
213 

29 

62 

126 

17 

29 

17 

66 

6 

75 
23 
87 
21 

a  In  comparing  the  table  of  weekly  rates  and  the  number  of  employes  at  each  rate  with  the  average  weekly  earnings  presented  in  Table  12  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  is  not  practicable  to  obtain  true  average  weekly  earnings  from  the  table  of  w  eekly  rates,  because  the  term  of  employment  varies  for  employes  at  the  respective 
rates. 
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PAY  IN  EACH  CLASS  OF  WOOL  MANUFACTURE,  BT  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890. 


WBKKLT  RATES  OF  WAOBS  PAID  A5I>  AVERAaS  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOY^  AT  EACH  RATE.  INCLUDING  OPF1CER8,   WIHM   MEUBBRS.   AND  CLERKS,   BUT    NOT   THOSE 

EMPLOYED  ON  PIECEWORK— COD  tiuued. 


Males  above  16  years— Continued. 


t7  and  over 
but  under  $8. 


7,039 


ff7 

&91 

22 

17 
42 
116 
26 
92 

443 

131 

2,130 

37 

24 

22 

81 

553 

249 

230 

2 

45 

7 

1.048 

006 

27 
R 

16 
218 

20 

19 

57 

1 


2,654 


$8  and  over 
bat  under  $9. 


264 

1,108 

71 

15 

215 

265 

630 

86 


1.654 


129 
99 
650 
519 
257 


290 


88 
71 
10 


90 


200 


63 
67 

47  1 
23  I 


5,285 


38 

442 

5 

2 
44 

42 
.17 
35 

380 

6 

1.043 

12 

4 

14 

24 

331 

254 

125 

3 

36 

15 

1.121 

471 

9 

13 

20 

U» 

9 

2 

51 

5 


2.801 


147 

405 

336 

26 

106 

389 

1,150 

182 


1,067 


270 

07 

197 

493 

40 


192 


26 

76 
7 


83 


118 


24 

28 
39 
27 


$9  and  over 
but  under  $10. 


5.168 


$10  and  over 
but  under  $12. 


2 

1 

60 

461 

12 

2 

40 

109 

26 

38 

472 

10 

1.575 

18 

34 

33 

12 

420 

153 

283 

4 

41 

28 

778 

347 

16 
15 
17 
86 

12 

7 

46 

10 


2,818 


212 

708 

78 

35 

174 

642 

894 

75 


1,028 


200 

26 

128 

617 

57 


201 


40 

113 

17 

7 

24 


253 


119 
68 
35 
31 


4,488 


1 
4 

68 

308 

13 

3 

82 
90 
16 
59. 

342 

8 

1.342 

51 

15 

14 

23 

274 

144 

124 

14 

43 

33 

783 

412 

16 
57 
35 
82 

9 
14 
45 

1 


2,993 


236 
456 
116 

71 

210 

667 

599 

19 


2,842 


193 

14 

1,338 

1,216 

81 


181 


31 
51 
20 
18 
61 


156 


65 
14 
37 
40 


$12  and  over 
but  under  $15. 


3,497 


2 

2 

59 

233 

6 

8 
33 
67 
23 
44 

183 
7 

862 
19 
13 

16 

23 

153 

195 

131 

19 

51 

28 

896 

227 

y> 
11 
16 
68 

16 

17 

47 

2 


1.580 


94 

538 

14 

22 

168 

307 

421 

16 


1.859 


272 

5 

254 

1,185 

143 


152 


36 
45 
34 
14 


$15  and  over 
but  under  $20. 


19 
48 
25 
18 
42  i 


129 


2.389 


2 

79 

145 

9 

4 

34 
49 
24 

60 

143 
2 

521 
16 
21 

13 

15 

106 

108 

98 

2 

35 

21 

662 

124 

35 
20 
11 
65 

16 

13 

33 

3 


1,008 


$20  and  over 
but  under  $25. 


$25  and  over. 


53 

217 

11 

38 

101 

316 

261 

11 


652 


139 
8 

62 
410 

33 


75 


7 

35 

5 

4 

24 


128 


35 

0 

15 


892 


28 

63 

3 

5 
16 
34 
11 
21 

56 
4 

215 

7 
7 

6 

6 

31 

42 

36 

1 

14 

11 

151 

54 

9 

7 

7 

27 

2 
1 

15 
2 


340 


19 

83 

1 

13 

56 

97 

67 

4 


249 


60 

5 

43 

131 

10 


66 


5 

17 

1 

6 

37 


45 


14 
6 

16 
9 


861 


26 

57 
2 

1 
10 
30 

6 
34 

43 


169 
2 
6 

14 
6 
71 
45 
33 

3 

19 

25 

135 

66 

13 
4 

10 
18 


20 


413 


20 

129 

6 

4 

46 

79 

107 

22 


225 


34 
5 

65 
87 
34 


86 


6 
24 
13 
25 
19 


61 


22 

86 

3 

10 


Females  above  15  years. 


Total  number. 


25,753 


Under  $5. 


I" 


4 

12 

303 

1,680 

39 

55 
381 
759 
155 
039 

1.339 
118 

6,018 

173 

77 

384 

170 

1,480 

1.964 

985 

112 

360 

31 

4,798 

1,873 

417 
156 
95i 

575  1 

i 

116  i 
83 
373 
'      29 


17,765 


662 
5,073 
1.188 

603 

1,648 

4,108 

4.325 

353 


10,761 


2.264 

51 

4,123 

8,711 

602 


350  i 


34 

139 

39 

5 

133 : 


526 


196 
44 

149 
137 


7,598 


4 

10 

25 

376 

23 

22 

191 

646 

75 

97 

330 

4 

1, 552 

88 

52 

112 
41 
247 
578 
868 

93 

195 

6 

1,128 

440 

330 
60 
20 

194 

IQD 
48 

220 
18 


4,649 


118 

1,177 

153 

320 

660 

1,191 

901 

129 


1,680 


946 

37 

382 

218 

97 


130 


2 

47 


226 


56 
32 
98 
40 


2 
3 

4 
6 
6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
10 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
28 

27 
28 
29 
bO 

31 
32 
33 
34 


35 

36 
37 
38 
39 

40 
41 
42 
43 


44 

45 
46 
47 
48 
49 


50 


27  61 
42  I  62 
12  I  53 


54 
66 


66 

57 

68 
59 

m 


b  Includes  states  having  less  than  3  establishments,  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed.  These  establishments  are 
distributed  as  follows:  Woolen  goods.  Idaho.  1;  Kansas,  1;  Louisiana,  1:  South  Carolina.  1;  South  Dakota,  2.  Worsted  goods.  Kentuckv,  2;  Maine,  1;  Ohio,  1; 
Wiaconsiu,  1.  Carpeta,  Connecticut,  2;  Rhode  Island,  1.  Felt  goods,  Connecticut,  2 ;  Indiana,  1;  Maine.  1;  Michigan,!;  New  Hampahire, 2 ;  New  Jersey,  2.  Wool 
hats,  Connecticut,  2;  Maine,  1. 
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Table  14,— AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AT  THE  DIFFERENT  WEEKLY  RATES  OF  PAY 


WREKLY  RATES  OF  WAOBM  PAID  AND  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OP  EMPLOY^IS  AT  EACH  RATE.  INCLCDtNO 
OFFICERS,  FIRM  MEMBERS,  AND  CLERKS,  BUT  NOT  THOSE  EMPLOYED  ON  PIECEWORK— COUt\l. 


1 


2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 

2a 

27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 

35 

36 
37 
38 
39 

40 
41 
42 
43 

44 

45 
46 

47 
48 
49 

50 

51 
52 
53 
54 
55 

56 

57 
58 
59 
60 


CLAB8EB  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


FeiuaJeti  above  15  years — Contiuued. 


Woolen  mills 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Mar3'land 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 
Mis80un  . . 
New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 
New  York 

North  Carolina 
Ohio 
Ore^fon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 

Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 


Virginia 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
All  other  states 

Worsted  mills 

Connecticut 
Massachusetts 
New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 

New  York 
Pennsylvania 
Khode  Inland 
All  other  states 

Carpet  mills  (other  than  rag) 

Massachusetts 
New  Jersey 
New  York 
Pennsylvania 
All  other  states 

Felt  mills 

Massachusetts 
New  York 
Ohio 

Pennsylvania 
All  other  states 

Wool  hat  mills 

Massachusetts 
New  York 
Pennsylvania 
All  other  states 


$5  and  over 
but  under  $6. 


$6  and  over 
but  under  $7. 


$7  and  over 
but  under  $8. 


$8  and  over 
but  undergo. 


$9  and 

over  but 

under  $10. 


$10  and 

over  but 

under  $12. 


$12  and 

o%'er  but 

under  $15. 
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IN  EACH  CLASS  OF  WOOL  MANUFACTURE,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890— Continued. 


WBBKLY  RATES  Or  WAGES  PAID  AND  AVEBAOE  NCMBEB  OP  BMPLOYKS  AT  EACH  RATE.  INCLUDING  OFFICBB8,   FIBM  MEMBERS,      ' 

AND  CLKBK8,  BUT  NOT  THOSE  EMPLOYED  ON  PIECKWOBK— continued. 

1 
1 

PIECEWORKERS. 

Female»  above  15  jears— Continueil. 

Children.                                                                    ; 

1 

1 

$15  and  over       $2u  and  over   l*o*„„,io^«- 
but  under  $20.    but  under  $25.  \  ^^  *°"  «^®'^- 

1 

Total  number. 

1 

Under  $5. 

1 

$5  and  over 
but  under  $6. 

$6  and  over 
but  under  $7. 

r 

$7  and  over     |        Average 
but  uuder  $8.            number. 

Total  wages. 
$2,042,001 

23 

;                                    1 

.J   1                               0 

-   1                               * 

4.367 

4,202  1 

1 

1                                                        ! 

138                           17  '                         10 

6,526 

1. 

1 

1 

180 

2 

3 

24 

141 

3 
10 

1 

B- 

2 
3 

k 

1 1 

23 
129 
125 

18 
42 

363 
24 

104 

213 

7,241 
41,246 
44,528 

2,385 
0,658 

83,165 
6,276 

50,404 

71,551 

4 

19A                                  1.^ 

5 

I 

39                        :{o 

6' 

......•.>•>>««.  ...1 

25 

24 

108 

16 

178 

88 

68 

707 

20 

1 

224 
50 

154 
78 

101 

20 

60 

23 

1,490 

340 

116 
41 

30 

11 

7 

4 

3,791 

25 
24 

108  ; 
16 

1 

7 

t 

! 

8 

1 

"•'•"••••••""••"t 

0> 

IQ. 

:::::::::::::::;::::::::::::;::: 

1 

178 

80 
68 

11 

1 

1 

1 
6  1                           2 

1 

12. 

1 

13 

i 

678 

29 

1 

20                             9 

1,228 
34 
71 

72 

27 

100 

134 

309 

17 

105 

140 

2,331 

516 

40 
82 

401,340 
11.246 
23,350 

23.032 
5,490 
31,724 
25,070 
05,198 

1,505 

27,468 

54,865 

793, 261 

158, 166 

3,475 
18,150 

14 

15 

......         ...' 

16 

1 t 

224 

59 

••••••■«          •              •        •••«•••...«••       .. 

• 

17 

t*»«. .•••>•■•-••. 

1 

\ 

IS". 

1   :    : 

134 

20 

I                                                       1 

19 

"* 

i; 

66                          12 

20 

1 

•     •   •  •  ■   ■ 

177 

28 

52 

21 

1,460 

326 

100 
41 
14 
30 

30 
11 

7 

4 

3.653 

0 

1 

1 

4 

2  1 

21 

1 

1                             ! 

22. 

1 1 

8 

23* 

............... .^ •••.,.............. 

2 
2 

24 

2 

1 

10 

25 

21 
5 

2 
2 

2r 

1 

1 •-- 

1 
1 

1 

27 

- _i 

28 

1 

; 

2fr 

;•; ! 1 

1 

87 

14 

31 

156 

12  083 

2,065 

5,178 

31,873 

30 

' 

1 

81 

32* 

1 

1 

!                1 

33 

.............| 

34 

20 

i 

1 

116 

22 

8,496 

1,326,490 

35 

i 

1  ....  .  .  .... 

152 

716 

15 

78 

285 
1,057 
1,345 

143 

1,806 

14S 

650 

15 

78 

253 
1,012 
1,345 

143 

1.792 

4 

35 

180 

Oil 

10 

38 

527 
060 
684 
170 

4,566 

49,444 

873, 115 

1,200 

20,780 

176, 013 

442,410 

194. 158 

68,461 

1,705,754 

'Mi. 

::::;::::::::::!::"":':::::i 

'22 

................ 

37 



\\H- 

1 

1 

38» 

0 

1 

32 
45 

40- 

1 





41 

" 

42 

; r- -  -  • 

1                                                 . 

......  .mmmmm  ....  ^-  -          . . 

_i 

43 

5 

1 
i                                                        i 

1 

14 

(                       ; 

44 

' 1 

1 

137 

137 

1 

452 
237 
847 
2,830 
200 

817 

163,867 
65,370 

812, 070 

1,200,410 

54,028 

120,277 

45* 

_ .  _         _  ;  

1 

46 

1 1 

716 
811 
142 

123 

706 
807 
142 

122 

10 
4 

1 

47 

3 

( 

"*•*"• ....,  —  .  — 

1 

48* 

:::;:::"::::  1    :':::*::  ■ 

40« 

1 

1 

50- 

.........     .     ^... 

8 
40 
13 
38 
24 

150 

8 
30 
13 
38 
24 

145 

f 

51) 

1 

143 
7 

50 
117 
1 

1,268 

50.060 

1,200 

20,874 

48,128 

494,875 

32" 

•••*• 1 

1 

63 

i 

54 

................ ^ 

55< 

2 

5 

1 

1 

56. 

2 

1                                  : 

35 
36 
79 

30 
36 
79 

5 

1 

260 
526 
822 
151 

130,450 

162,130 

136,050 

«..345 

57 

( 

1  _       _     -     .     .     _ 

58- 

1 

59t 

....■.,.....••••  .............. 

i 

«h 
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Tablk  14.— average  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYlP.S  AT  THE  DIFFERENT  WEEKLY  RATES  OF  PAY 


«1 


1M 

«5 
66 

67 
08 
69 

70 
71 

72 
73 
74 
75 
76 

77 
78 
79 
80 
81 

82 
83 
84 
85 


CLA9SB8  BY  STATES  AXD  TKRR1TORI1£8. 


Roeiery  aod  knitting  mills. 


Namber 

of 

establish- 

ments. 


Illinois. 
Indiana. 


Iowa 

Louisiana 

Maine   

Maryland 

Massacbnsetta 


Michiji^an 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

"Sevr  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 


New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island  . . 


UUh 

Vermont 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states  (a) . 


796 


3 

27 

4 

35 

9 

3 
3 

4 

8 

74 

10 
3 
7 

37 
15 

201 
5 

44 
236 

16 

5 
10 
23 
14 


AUORBQATBS. 


Average 
number. 


01,209 


412 

3,134 

349 

1,878 
962 

9 

284 

260 

306 

4,675 

848 

129 

125 

3,178 

1,277 

20,299 
184 

1,898 
15,941 

1.538 

70 

718 

2,296 

439 


Total  wages. 


$18, 263, 272 


S4,n8 
1,673,135 

71. 952 
545, 109 
207. 519 

2,550 

51,841 

30,165 

61.466 

1, 495, 260 

208,344 

46,356 

34,477 

989,130 

342,600 

6,437,308 
30,  410 

466,630 
4, 732, 754 

487,350 

17,020 
269,844 
449,724 
147, 490 


WBSKLY  RATE8  Ot  WAGiSS  PAID  AND  AVERAGE 
NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AT  BACH  RATE,  INCLUD- 
ING OFFICERS,  FIRM  MEMBERS,  AND  CLERKS.  BUT 
NOT  THOSE  EMPLOYED  ON  PIECE  WORK . 


Males  above  16  years. 


.    Total 
number. 


13.901 


25 

899 
44 

349 
137 

3 
26 

6 

37 

861 

155 

27 

7 

756 

371 

5.798 
20 

168 
2,507 

283 

5 
266 
326 
125 


Under  $5. 


1.344 


$5  and  over 
but  under  $6. 


9 
47 

3 
39 
26 

1 
1 
3 
1 
68 

23 
2 


54 
84 

572 
3 

12 
174 

16 


16 

87 

3 


3 
66 

2 
51 

2 


9 

1 

4 

56 

14 
1 
1 

47 
60 

450 
2 
7 

89 
34 


$6  and  over^ 
butooderf?.! 


40 

5 

10 


1,565 


3 
58 
9 
9 
9 


2 
1 

4 
97 

16 
3 


97 
73 

956 
8 

20 
115 

31 


21 
19 
14 


a  Includes  states  having  less  than  3  establishments,  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed.    These  establishments  are 
distributed  as  follows :  Califoniia,  2 ;  Colorado,  2;  Florida,!;  Kansas,  1;  Kentucky,  2;  Nebraska,!;  Virginia,  2;  Washington,!;  West  Virginia,  2. 
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IN  EACH  CLASS  OF  WOOL  MANISFACTURE,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890— Continued. 


WBBKLY  KATES  OP  WAOB8  PAID  AND  AVBBAOB  NUBfBBR  OF  BMIVffte  AT  BACH  BATB,   INCLUDINO  OFFICERS,  FIBM  MEMBERS,  AND  CLBBK8,   BUT  NOT  THOSE 

EMPLOYED  «v  MHaBWOUL— oontiiiaed. 


Maleii  abo%*e  10  j-eara^-Continaed. 


$7  and  over 
bat  ander  $8. 


1.031 


1 
131 

9 
24 
34 


fS  and  over 
bat  uDder  |U. 


2  I 
95  i 

14 
1 


142 

41 

858 


12; 
138  I 
24 


54 
30 
15 


$9  and  over 
but  under  ^10. 


1,131 


90 

8 

11 

4 


1 
55 

36 


48 
9 

475 


9 

282 

29 

1 
34 
27 
12 


1,543 


$10  and  over 
but  under  $12. 


1 
100 


44 

3 


0 
144 


133 
28 

033 


5 

273 

36 


22 
42 

8 


1. 


5 
83 

2 

26 
12 


2 
94 

0 
2 
1 
73 
0 

485 
1 
6 

367 
41 


$12  and  over 
but  under  $15. 


25 
11 
29 


1.367 


$15  antl  over 
but  under  $20. 


1,231 


1 

92 

2 

67 

14 


2 
105 

7 

8 

2 

48 

19 

507 
1 

18 
392 

17 


22 
22 
19 


1 
90 

3 
31 
15 


$20  and  over 
but  under  $25. 


005 


$25  and 


1 
42 

6 
12 
11 


3 
87 

8 
1 


63 
27 

399 
5 

23 
385 

30 

4 
13 
32 

7 


1 


4 
28 

17 

3 

2 

25 

15 

238 


25 

130 

14 


13 

17 

1 


053 


40 


33 

7 


Femalea  above  15  years. 


6 

1 

8 

32 

10 

6 

1 
26 

9 

219 ; 


31 

172 

11 


6 

28 

7 


Total  somber. 


15.226 

129 
578 
111 
922 
134 

6 

158 

84 

17 

611 

270 

72 

96 

617 

25U 

4,704 
35 

709 
4,160 

436 

60 
292 
544 
201 


Under  $5. 


4, 


114 
143 
33 
257 
102 


80 

17 

100 

77 

20 

6 

43 

122 


62 
63 
64 
65 


67 
68 
60 
70 
71 

72 
73 
74 
75 
76 


1,449  77 


14 
407 
1,232 

78 


78 
79 
80 
81 


25  82 

37  i  83 

383  ,  84 

81  -85 
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Table  14.— AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AT  THE  DIFFERENT  WEEKLY  RATES  OF  PAY 


61 

62 
63 
64 
65 
66 

67 
68 
69 
70 

71 

72 
73 
74 
75 
76 

77 
78 
79 
80 
81 

82 
83 
84 
85. 


CLAS8E8  BY  KTATE8  AND  TBRRITORIFr. 


WBBKLT  RATE8  OP  WAOBS  PAID  AND  AVERAOE  NUMBER  OP  BMPLOYKS  AT  EACH   RATE.  IKCLUD- 
INO  OFFICERS,  FIRM  MEMBERS,   AND   CLERKS,   BUT   NOT    THOSE    EMPLOYED  ON  PIECEWORK— 

continued. 


Females  above  15  years— Continued. 


Hodiery  and  knitting  mills. 


Alabama  — 
Connecticut 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana  ..... 


Iowa 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 


Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey 


New  York 

North  Carolina. 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania  .. 
Rhode  Island  . . 


Utah 

Vermont   

Wisconsin 

All  other  stat«s 


^  and  over 
but  under  $6. 


3,031 


$6  and  over 
but  under  #7. 


3,661 


3  ;. 

156 
32  , 

272  i 

'24 

I 

1 

158  ; 


146 
21 

282 
5 


$7  and  over 
but  under  $H. 


1.420 


71 

2"» 

61 

3 


$8  and  over 
but  under  $9, 


768 


$9  and 

over  but 

under  $10. 


446 


26 


15 


$10  and 

over  but 

under  $12. 


349 


25  ' 


15 


167 

79 

15 

•  88 

100 

87 

1,122 

6 

251 

742 

211 

15 
24 
38 
40 


159 

90 

20 

1 

234 

33 

089 

15 

9 

1,309 

85 

20 

95 

105 

43 


2 


08  I 

10: 
14  : 


176  I 

7  i. 

471  , 


4 

380 

29 


58 

9 

20 


52 

6 
9 

1 
36 


80 

3  ! 

1  '. 


328 


2 

248 

13 


21 
112 


158 
6 


16 
1 
5 


30 


$12  and 

over  but ' 

under  $15. 


11 


71 


8 

i 


3 
1 

188 


18 

70 

4 


24 

6 
o 


3 


36 


I 
0 
C 


4 
1 
2 
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IN  EACH  CLASS  OP  WOOL  MANUFACTURE,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890— Continued. 


WBKKLT  RATEft  OF  WA0K8  PAID  AND  AVKBAOE  NUMBER  OP  RMPLOTtS  AT  BACH  RATB.  IKCLUDINO  OFTICBBS,  FIRM  MBMBKR8, 

AND  CLERKS,   BUT  NOT  THOSE  EMPLOYED  ON  PIBCBWOBK-><:ODtixlued. 

1 

1                     PIECEWORKERS. 

1 

Fftmales  above  15  years— Continned. 

_     __..__! 

Children. 

$15  and  over 
but  under  $20. 

I 

i 

Total  Dnmber.  t 

Under  $5.      i 

$5  and  over 
but  under  $6. 

$6  and  over 
but  under  $7.  , 

3 

$7  and  over 
but  under  $8. 

40                         15                        11 

2,711 

250 
86 
46 
45  ! 
22 

t 

1 

2,649                          59 

1 

30,071 

8 

1,571 

148 

562 

669 

$7,429,090 

61 

'                                                1 

250 
86 
46 
45 
2*» 

1,498 

408,590 

17  582 

100,718 

102,591 

62 

2 

1 

63 

1 

64 

2                             1    

65 

:.i i 

66 

1 
........ ..... ........ 

1 

1 - 

*        1 

1 

1 

67 

;                                  1 

[ 

100 

170 

252 

3.087 

422 

30 

22 

1,749 

539 

9,113 
98 

979 
8, 152 

771 

4,705 

17,240 

33,646 

846.431 

66,020 

6,103 

4,775 

455, 712 

117,417 

2,532,963 
9,460 

193.095 
2, 079, 563 

206,182 

68 

.............................. 1            .  .                 ................ 

1 

1                             

60 

::::::  :y:::; :::::::  :::::::::;ii; ::::;:::;;::::  i^ 

I 

70 

3 

86 

83 

3 

1 

71 

1 

1 

I 

........           .| 

.. ..i.. .......... ....■ 

72 

I 

" 

78 

.".'.'!'..!..?...' i 1 

' 

74 

1 

1 

!                        56 

30 

i? 

1 
....... .........1 

75 

' 

117 
684 

117 

t 

665 
31 

1                         42 

i                    1, 101 

48 

1 

1 

76 

4 

•  •  ■       *  ■                              • 

5 

1 
1 

18                            1 

) 

77 

............ ..^ 

31 

42 

1                   1, 122 

1                        48 

5 

78 

15                            2 
5                            8 
2  .                          2 

i 

::::;:::::::::::i:::::::::::::::: 

79 

1 

1 

19  ;                        2 

.............. ..i -- 

80 

81 

i 
1 

5 

3 

65 

................1 

82 

4 

5 
65 

................ 

2 
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1,361 

113 

53,216 

146, 521 

35,053 

83 

1 

1 

84 

3 

85 

1 

1 

1 

168 
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Table  15.— CUSTOM  CARDING  MILLS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY  STATES:  1890. 
NoTB. — In  the  preceding  tables  the  data  relating  to  cuatom  carding  mills  are  included  with  statistics  of  woolen  mills. 


bTATBS. 


The  United  SUtes . . 


AlaUama 

Arkansas 

Georgia 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Kew  Hampshire . . . 

IJew  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states  (a) 


Number 

of 
establish- 
ments. 


193 


CAPITAL. 


Value  of 

hired 
property. 


$18,065 


5 
3 

400 

3 

7 
3 

900 

15 

16 

10 

6 

3 

200 

800 

4,750 

1,000 

12 
4 

1,900 

21 
13 

2,015 

7 
14 
19 

3,100 
1,300 

7 

500 

7 

I 

600 

Direct  investment. 


Total. 


$385,411 


0.825 
11,635 

3,025 
86,765 

4,700 

23,156 
55,050 
18,295 
11. 475 
3,200 

21,700 

5,925 

54.475 

10, 810 

14,020 

25,233 

17. 953 

8.585 

16,010 

10.190 

9,555 

16,730 


Land, 
buildings 
and  ma- 
chinery. 


$348,207 


6,750 
10,800 

3,025 
34,065 

4,700 

21,202 
43,475 
16, 170 
11, 125 
3.200 

18,495 

5,725 

52, 295 

10,580 

12,470 

21,035 

17,055 

7,810 

15,450 
8,500 
8,650 

15,630 


Live 
assets. 


$37,204 


75 
835 


2,700 


1,954 

11, 575 

2,125 

350 


3,304 
200 

2,180 
230 

1,550 
4,198 

898 
775 

560 
1.690 

005 
1,100 


MiscellA 

neouB  ex 

penses. 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOTte  AND  TOTAL 

WAOE8. 


Aggregates. 


j  Average 
!  number. 


Total 
wages. 


Males 

above  16 

years. 

Females 

above  15 

years. 

I 

1 
Children.  1 

354 

47 

15  1 

7 
4 

i 

7 

35 
23 
10 
1!) 
5 

18 
7 

29 
19 

18 

20 

30 

8 

0 
15 
12 
17 

1 

4 

1 
8 

4 
4 

3  ' 

1 

3 

3 

1 
2 
3 

7 

1 
3 

1 

2 

1 
2 
1 

8 
2 

2 

Cost  of 

materials 

used. 


Value  of 
products.. 


$332,650  1    $476. 27& 


3,489 

7,085 

6,173 

17,280 

11,052 

5,180 

9,250 

7.20a 

23,738 

14.500 

46,894 
4L819 
19,931 
14,422 
4,675 

62.920 
64.633 
29,10» 
20.951 
6,250 

14, 819 

8,443 

23,126 

12, 240 

21,53a 
12.200 
33.822^ 
17,911 

7,397 
16,782 
27,832 

9.133 

11,763 
24.500 
38,136 
12,783 

5.816 

9,943 

6,035 

19,364 

9,300 
13,770 

9,30S 
27,62a 

a  Includes  states  having  less  than  3  establishments,  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed.    These  eetablishments  artt 
distributed  as  follows :  Illinois, 2;  Marylandtl;  Maasaohusetts,  1 ;  Oregon,!;  Soath  Carolina,  1 ;  Texas,!;  Utah,  L 
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Table  16.— IDLE  CAPITAL  AND  MACHINERY,  BY  STATES:  1890. 


8TATB8. 


Total 

Califoniia 

CoDDCctiont , 

Illinois 

lodiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Maine 

Massacbnsetts 

Michigan 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire . . . 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina  . . . , 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Khude  Island 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

All  other  statea  (b) 


Number 

of 
establish- 
ments. 


267 


CAPITAL. 


4 

11 

5 

10 

7 

5 
7 

43 
0 
4 

9 

5 

36 

6 

18 

47 

6 

6 

5 

3 

8 

13 


Total. 


16, 100, 860 


225,000 

635,408 

24,300 

83,125 

177,360 

47,600 

126,200 

1,184,110 

195,556 

23,100 

121,600 

255,000 

899,711 

19,440 

90.100 

1,265,460 

€94.500 

25,500 

20,500 

10,200 

163,300 

105,800 


Land. 


$841,016 


22,700 
52,400 
3,800 
13.725 
17,550 

2,600 

8,500 

135, 395 

16,300 

2,000 

17,200 

14^300 

248,700 

3,040 

12,700 

177, 310 

38,500 

5,000 

3,100 

2,600 

16,196 

28,300 


Buildings. 


$2,273,239 


76,300 
320.100 
10,600 
24,500 
66,000 

22,000 

31.500 

433,150 

98, 151 

5,300 

51.000 

46,500 

301,600 

8,600 

38,700 

434,050 

160.000 

9,500 

14,400 

4,900 

43,888 

72,600 


Machinerr, 

tools,  and 

implements. 


$2, 965, 705 

126.000 

262, 908 

9,900 

44.000 

99,800 

23.000 
86,200 
615,565 
81,105 
15,800 

53,400 

194,200 

349,411 

7,800 

47,700 

654,100 

06,000 

11,000 

12,000 

2,700 

103,216 

05,000 


MACHIKBBT. 


Sets  Of 
cards. 


612 


9 
41 

6 
17 
16 

6 

25 

135 

15 

4 

10 

6 

113 

2 

18 

116 

30 

5 

6 

3 

7 

20 


Comb- 
ins  ma 
clunes. 

Spindles. 

35 

172,634 

2.815 
3,620 
840 
3,92:i 
4,180 

2,646 

3,830 

34,798 

1,282 

888 

1,760 

4,100 

24,654 

3,240 

4,204 
48,124 
18,572 

1,030 

050 

600 

6,270 

5,408 

«•••"••■•"■ 

3 

23 

9 

Looms. 


a3, 018 

31 

105 

24 

74 
68 

5 

62 

770  4 
12 
28 

52 

104 

411 

5 


K»lMinc 

ma- 
cl 


l,82t 


14S 


20 

1 

45 

10 

318 

426 

0 

50 

8 

301 

40 


70 

172^ 

635 

56 

208 

25 

42 

12 

14 

111 

18 

6 

67 

04 

1ft 

a  Includes  34  hand  looms. 

6  Itacludes  states  in  which  there  were  less  than  3  establishments  that  were  reported  as  idle  dunngthe  census  Tear,*in  order  that  the  value  of  individual  establishmentflk 
may  not  be  disclosed.  These  establishmenls  were  looatod  as  follows :  ArkausaSi  1 ;  Delaware,  1 1  Georgia,  1  {  Kentucky,  1 ;  Maryland,  2;  Minnesota^  2 :  Nebraska,  !> 
Texss,  1;  Utah,  I;  Vermont,  2. 
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Table  ll'.— SHODDY  MANUFACTURE, 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 


12 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
-20 
21 
22 


■23 

-24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
^ 
30 
31 
32 
33 


STATES 


The  United  States 

Connecticut , 

Illinois 

Massachusetts 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

All  other  states  (b) 


Number 

of 
establish- 
ments. 


CAPITAL. 


Value  of  I 

hired 
property.! 


Direct  investment. 


Value  of  plant. 


7 

6.650 

3 

8, 000 

29 

36, 200 

3 

10,463 

4 

160,000 

12 

6,500 

3 

12,000 

18 

144,  000 

10 

62,500 

5 

11,400 

395,336  i! 

110.037 

902.850 

23.000 
19a,  225 
482,  520 
744,  530 
640,  382 
194,250 

67,933 


152,666 

62,100 

445,412 

14,500 

78,900 

239,261 

165,  530 

359,  432 

119,600 

.18, 400 


1 
Machin- 

Land. 

Build- 
ings. 

ery,  tools, 
and  im- 
plements. 

• 

i 

$265,500 

$556,990 

$853,311 

14.900 

72, 275 

65,491 

B,600 

23,500 

32,000 

87,200 

161,854 

196,358 

1,000 

2,500 

11.000 

14, 500 

25,400 

39,000 

48,800 

92,461 

98.000 

30.000 

40.000 

95,530 

60.000 

97,500 

211,932 

9,000 

20,000 

90.600 

3,500 

21. 500 

13,400 

Live  assets. 
f 


Total. 


$2,078,262 


STATES. 


The  United  States  . . . 


Connecticut .... 

Illinois 

Massachusetts.. 
New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island  . . . 
All  other  states . 


AVBRAQE  KUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  TOTAL     i 

WAGES — continu(^d. 


Operatives  and* 
skilled —Oontin  ued . 


Unskilled. 


242,670 

47, 937 

457, 438 

8,500 

114, 325 

243, 259 

579.000 

280.950 

74,650 

29,533 


POWER. 


Raw  ma- 
terials. 


Stock  in  I 
process  and 

finished  ! 
products  on 
hand. 


$923,209 


142,500 

15,500 

157,507 

2,000 

31,600 

107,763 

811,000 

126,899 

19,000 

9,350 


$294,781 


Cash,  bills 
and  aooounts 
receivable, 
and  all 
sundries 
not  else- 
where re- 
ported. 


$800,272 


46,100 

10,000 

92,320 

1,000 

25,000 

32,770 

82,000 

40, 141 

9,450 

7,000 


55.070 

22.437 

207.521 

e.-soo 

57,725 

102,726 

236,000 

113,  910 

46,200 

13.183 


Steam. 


Chil- 
dren. 


Wages. 


38 


$672, 335 


8 


4 
6  , 

20  i 


71,023 

29,754 

147, 339 

10,650 

33,805 

56,981 

157,500 

102,  295 

48,256 

14. 732 


"'ir  -bo- 

y«*"-     years. 

Wages. 

1 

Boilers. 
(Num 
ber.) 

En- 
cines. 
(Num- 
ber.) 

Horse 
power. 

i               •                  1 
78             16  [    $34,764  , 

89 

i 

62 

4,312 

1 

3    

1 
1,522 

1            9              6 
1            2              2 

188 
215 

12  i            5 

5,274 

25 

18 

1.040 

4  1            3 

8  ' 

12  , 

30  1            8 

8  i 

1  1 

1 

1,800 
3,080 
5,100 
14.164 
3,260 
564 

4 

1           10 
8 

;      t 

2 

I 

3 

17 
5 
2 

1 

260 
310 
640 
1.256 
283 
120 

Wat«r. 

1 

Other  power. 

i|                                   j 
Water  wheels.    II  Turbine  wheels. 

Num- 
ber of 
motors. 

1 

Horse 
power. 

j 
55 

Num- 
ber. 

Horse 
power. 

'    Num-; 
ber. 

i 
1 

Horse 
power. 

23 

1.075 
310 

j               1 
!          38 

1,617 

3 

6 

2 

135 

1            8 

380   i          20  1 

799 
,      30  ! 
130 
303 

1 

50 

1  1 
4 
6  ; 

1 
...1 

1 

2 

150 

'........ 

1,               1 

1  '              30 

2  25 

!        1 

15 

40 
130 

t 

1 

5i 

220 

4 

!                   •  -  •  -  . 

1                               ^ 

STATES. 


The  United  Stated 

Connecticut 

niinois 

Massachusetts 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

AU  other  states 


MATEB1AI.S  rs>BD — continue<1. 


Shoddv. 


Pounds. 


45, 136. 841 


4,420, 
3,796. 
13, 672, 
1,008. 
1,960, 
1,610, 
6,205, 
8,333, 
3.316, 
1. 815. 


000 

000 

070 

700 

000 

171 

000 

900 

000  ! 

000  I 


Cost. 


Waste  and  wooV  noils. 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


$3, 447, 172 


339.100 
100,  413 
992,656 

65,176 
116,900 
158,506 
684,000 
631. 140 
281,300 

77,981 


10, 997, 044 
685,000 


283.587 
45,000 

776,400 
2, 492.  000 

500.000 
4, 004.  957 
2. 210, 100 


$1,801,290 


Camel's  hair  and  noils.      |{  All  other  animal  hair.  |;        Raw  oott^m. 


Pounds. 


405,000 


Cost. 


$29,300 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


Poi:udH. 


Cost. 


30.000 


40,300 


91,465 
8,200 
171,000 
156,765 
280,000 
317, 160 
736,  4iH) 


405,000 


29,300 


$90J 


24.  GOO         $2, 260 


30,000 


14,000  ;        1.160 


900 


10,  000  I        1. 100 


a  Includes  pieceworkers  and  their  wages. 
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BY  STATES:  1890. 


MI8CBLLANBOU9  EXPENSES. 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  TOl'AL  WAGES. 


ToUl. 


Rent  paid 

for  ten- 

ancv. 


$238  094 


26,099 
11,610 
62,687 

1,795 
20,150 
11,640 
28,266 
50,305 
22,278 

3,264 


$32,488 


400 

400 
2,950 

875 
8,500 

650 

1,200 

12,147 

4,546 

820 


Repairs,  or-     Interest 
I  I  dinary,  of       paid  on     ,    _^,  ^, 

Taxes.'    I  Insaranee. '  buildings  '  cash  used     „ul ** 

and  ma-      inthebusi-    '^n*™  ro 
chinery.  ness. 


$13,084 


$28,554 


1,391 

395 

5,268 

180 

900 

1,068 

1,646 

1. 273 

622 

341 


3,027 

544 

6,748 

190 

725 

2,307 

5,600 

6,206 

3,197 

10 


$53,814 


7,029 
525 

18,274 

550 

2,375 

2,  280 

2,100 

12,863 
6,200 
1,618 


$24,858 

5,320 
4.500 
2.004 


Sundries 

not  else- 

rhere  re 

ported. 


$85,296 


8,932 

6,246 

27,443 


1,500 
3,185 
5,500 
1.636 
1.113 
100 


6, 150 

2,150 

12,220 

16, 180 

6,600 

375 


■^ggregAte». 

Average 

Total 

number. 

wages. 

2,299 

$856,582 

180 

85.816 

114 

36,254 

435 

180,  7i8 

25 

11.683 

127 

43,755 

192 

77,361 

696 

182,700 

330 

151. 175 

146 

68,014 

45 

19, 076 

Officers,  firm  members,  and 
clerks. 


Operatives  and 
skilled,  (a) 


•  - 1 


ii 


Males 

above  16 

years. 


Females 

above  15 

years. 


142 


Wages. 


$149, 483 


i      Fe- 
Males       males 
above  16    above 
years.         15 
'  years. 


12 
4 

29 
1 
10 
19 
12 
37 
14 
4 


13, 271 

6,500 

28,135 

1.033 

8,150 

17,300 

20,100 

34,716 

16,498 

3,780 


1,174 

139  , 

37  ! 
288 

24  !. 

60  , 
132  I 
167  ' 
181  • 
121 

25 


849 


16 

73 

101 


46 
27 
485 
83 
3 
15 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 


MACHINBRir. 


Combing  machines. 


Cards. 
(Sets.) 


Foreign. 


470 


47 
12 
167 
12 
19 
36 
43 
62 
58 
14 


American. 


Spindles. 


Woolen. 


3,170 


I^oms  on  woolen  goods. 


Broad. 


6 


Narrow. 


MATERIAI.S  USED. 


16 


510 


6 


Total  cost. 


$6,003,035 


240 


16  I 


450 
1,970 


442. 852 

103,722 

1, 170.  868 

86.816 

301, 113 

343, 012 

1, 100,  480 

1. 205,  258 

1. 165,  235  i 

83,679 


Foreign  wool  in  condition 
purchased. 

Domestic  wool  in  condi- 
tion purchased. 

,    Total  for- 
eign and  do- 
mestic wool 
in  scoured 
pounds. 

1 
1 

1 

953, 400 

Pounds. 

Cost. 
$84,930 

Pounds. 

Cost. 

521, 000 

784,400 

$297,238 

80.000 

12,00v7 

100,000 

18,000  i 

;              98,000 

10,000 
15,000 

6,000 
11,250 

22.400 

11.448 

32.400 
15,000 

---"*-•***"•'" 

3,000 
108,000 
296,000 
249,000 

6,000 

750 

68,600 

76,000 

126,000 

1.440 

3.000 

16.000 
400.000 

ii.686  1 

44.000 

124,000 

429.000 

249.000 

3,000 

...              • 

' 

12 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 


MATERIALS  U8ED~  continued. 


TaruH  not  made  in  mill. 


Woolen. 


Cotton. 


1 

1  Pounds.       Cost. 

1 

•  Pounds. 

■ 

Cost. 

1 
10, 000         $4, 000 

25, 000 
25,000 

$5,000 

• 

5,000 



!!]!!!!!]!u:;::;i::: 

10,000 


4.000 


Oil. 


Gallons. 


Cost. 


Soap. 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


296. 221         $89, 245    i    267,  200         $7, 075 


12,834 

2, 900 

70,  333 

2,175 

16,209 

13,  070 

47,  500 

M3,000 

14,020 

4,180 


3,896 

8G0 

26, 552 

1,050 

4, 723 

3,992 

16. 900 

24, 252 

6,780 

1.240 


22.000 

19,000 

22.  .500 

38, 200 

1.250 

5.000 

56,250 

2.000 

101, 000 


700 

480 

450 

1,080 

25 

100 

1,150 

70 

3,020 


Chemi- 
cals and 
dye-, 
stuffs. 


Cost. 


Fuel. 


$78, 519 


7.596 


13, 620 


1,800 

7. 223 

28,900 

16,000 

2,780 


ToUl 
cost. 


$88,751 


10,600 
1, 8.15 

22,769 

60 

5,765 

6,576 

14, 250 

18,026 
6,6a5 
2, 365 


Coal.     1     Wood. 


Rent  of 

power  and 

heat. 


Cost.  Cost. 


$88,291 


10,200 

1.835 

22.769 


5.766 
6,576 
14.250 
18.026 
6.555 
2,315 


$460 


Cost. 


All  other 
materiMls. 


Cost. 


$5,809 


300 

"eo' 


50 
50 


300 
•  134 

788 


500 
900 


1,300 

1,300 

587 


$61  546     23 


4,300 
5,120 


400 
4,200 


46,510 

950 

66 


24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 


b  Includes  states  having  lesfi  than  .1  e.stnblishmoutM.  in  order  that  the  operationit  of  individual 
are  distiibu ted  as  follows :  California,  1;  Maine,  2;  Vermont,  1;  Wisccmsin,  1. 


establishments  may  not  be  disclosed.    These  establishments 


5079- 


-11 
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tahi.k  ir.— shoddy  manufacture. 


2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
0 
10 

11 


J*TATK>. 


PRODUCTS. 


Aggregate 
value. 


Home  blnnkotH,  :iU  wool. 


Boot  uikI  hIkm^  liuiiigSi 


The  rnitecl  States 


CoDuecticut 

Illinois 

MaiMachusettji  . 
New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York*. 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania — 

Rhofle  Island 

All  other  states.. 


$7.  £87, 000 


648,060 

182, 110 

1.614,459 

111,848 

380, 640 

471, 478 

1,  377,  500 

i  633.  770 

1, 350, 792 

107,  343 


Square  yards. '        Value. 


Partly  iiiauufactnred  uoods  for  sale. 


Dozens. 


30,000 


$24, 000 


30,000 


24, 000 


54.000 


54,000 


Value. 


.$20, 000 


20, 000 


Total. 


Shoddy  and  inung<t. 


Pounds. 


4,337. 

2,528. 

11,384, 

911. 

1. 616. 

2,820. 

4,800. 
12.317. 

3,984, 

1.298. 


000 
616 
508 

76:j 

000 
717 
000 
832 
379 
576 


a  Includes  items  as  follows:  ra^s. $14.503 ;  batts,  $59,000;  custom  work,  $17,600. 


Value. 


45.999,391         $7,750,997 


604, 

167. 
1. 614, 

111. 

380. 

411, 
1,  377, 
1.633, 
1,333, 

107, 


060 
007 
450 
848 
640 
578 
iiOO 
770 
192 
343 


Pounds. 


37, 002, 054 


2, 398, 
2,528. 
10. 018, 
911, 
1,  252, 
2, 616, 
4.800. 
9,507, 
1.711, 
1.258, 


000 
616 
424 

763 
000 
000 
000 
875 
000 
376 


Value. 
$5,911,219 


390, 

167. 

1.418. 

Ill, 

315, 

383. 

1,377, 

1, 366, 

274, 

lOL 


760 

607 

817 

848 

640 

20O  ^ 

500  ' 

663 

741 

443 
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PRODUCTS— continued 

• 

-Continued. 

Partly  manufactured  goods  for  sale— 

All  other 
products,  (a) 

Woolen  yan 

1— all  wiNkl. 

1 

Woolen  card  rolls. 

'            Worsted  noils. 

1 

1 

Waste. 

Wool  extract. 

1 

1 

Pounds. 

Value. 
$82,432 

1 

Pounds. 

Value. 

i      Pounds. 
;           500,000 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

1 

Value. 

Value. 

443, 739 

200 

$100 

$335,000 

4, 544,  597 

f948. 026 
17,300 

1 

3, 508, 801 

$474,220 

1 

$92,003 

1 

i 

1                                 : 

139. 000 

1        1, 800, 000 

196,000 

2 

1 

t 

14,503 

3 

1 

..•..•»..•....••«•,»••..... 

166.  000 

16,600 

1        1,200,084 

170, 042 

4 

1 

' 

5 

i       *         *          1 1 

1            364,000 
144,717 

74.'66o' 

25,178  , 

6 

.          t     . 

1 

60,000 

3,200 

50,900 

7 

i                         !          i • 

8 

350,000 
93«739 

40.000 
42,432 

1 

1 

' 

2. 459,  967 

1,679.640 

40.000 

227, 107 

681,  010 

2,800 

:::::::::::::::::::  :::::i 

0 

I.;.;.::.*..:::; 



'            50U,iJ00 

335,000  ; 

17.600 

10 

200                    ino 

11 

V 

.  — .., ... 

; 

1 

COTTON  MANUFACTURE. 


BY  BDWARD  STAN  WOOD. 


The  statistics  pertaining  to  cotton  manufacture  prior  to  the  census  of  1840  are  meagre  and  not  altogether 
trustworthy.  It  was  found  impossible  to  reduce  them  to  tabular  form  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  with 
subsequent  reports.  Therefore,  the  figures  for  previous  censuses  shown  in  this  report  are  confined  to  the  past  five 
decades.  Table  No.  1  is  a  r^sum^  of  the  statistics  pertaining  to  the  cotton  industry  from  1840  to  1890,  inclusive, 
all  the  items  that  were  common  to  a  number  of  census  reports  being  presented. 

The  growth  of  the  industry  during  the  past  ten  years  is  shown  in  the  following  statement  which  presents  the 
leading  facts  as  reported  by  the  censuses  of  1890  and  1880: 

COTTON  MANUFACTURE,  SUMMARY :  1890  AND  1880. 


ITEMS. 


1890 


1880 


Namber  of  establishments 

CapiUl 

MiscellaDeous  expenses 

Average  number  of  employes  (aggregate) 

Total  wages 

Officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks 

Total  wages 

All  other  employes 

Total  wages 

Cost  of  materials  used .1 . . . 

Value  of  products 

Number  of  active  spindles 

Number  of  looms 

Bales  of  cotton  consumed 

Pounds  of  cotton  consumed 


a  $354, 
$16. 

$69, 
$3, 

$66, 

$154, 

$267, 

14, 

2. 
1.117, 


905 
020,843 
716, 524 
221,585 
489,272 
2,709 
464,734 
218, 876 
024,538 
912.  979 
981,724 
188,103 
324,866 
261,600 
946,776 


756 
$208,280,346 
(b) 

174,659 

$42,040,510 

2,115 

(6) 

172,544 

$42,040,510 

$102, 206, 347 

$192, 090, 110 

10,653,435 

225,759 

1,570,344 

750,843,981 


IncreaHe. 

Per  cent. 

149 

19.71 

$145. 740, 497 

69.97 

46,926 

26.87 

584 

28.09 

46.332 

26.85 

$23,984,028 

67.05 

$52, 706, 632 

51.57 

$75,891,614 

39.51 

3. 534,  668 

33.18 

99,107 

43.90 

691,256 

44.02 

367, 601, 795 

48.99 

a  Does  not  include  the  value  of  "  Hired  pro)>erty 


b  Not  reported. 


Ill  presenting  the  figures  relative  to  cotton  manufacture,  it  should  be  premised  that  the  establishments 
here  reported  are  exclusively  those  engaged  in  spinning  or  weaving  raw  cotton,  together  with  those  which 
convert  the  waste  of  cotton  mills  into  a  commercial  product.  The  tables  do  not  cover  the  operation  of  any 
establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  hosiery  and  knit  goods,  nor  any  of  those  principally  engaged  in 
making  elastic  fabrics  or  cotton  cordage  and  twines.  Moreover,  all  mills  in  which  mixed  textiles  are  produced 
are  excluded.  An  inspection  of  the  table  which  shows  the  materials  of  manufacture  discloses  the  fact  that  less 
than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the  fiber  entering  into  the  materials  of  these  mills  was  other 
than  cotton.  The  comparison  is  made  with  those  mills  which  were  classed  in  the  census  report  of  the  Tenth 
Census  as  "  specific  cotton  mills '^j  from  which  category  the  special  agent  excluded  "mills  employed  in  working 
raw  cotton,  waste,  or  cotton  yarn  into  hose,  webbing,  tapes,  fancy  fabrics,  or  mixed  goods,  or  other  fabrics,  which 
are  not  sold  as  specific  manufactures  of  either  cotton  or  wool".  The  comparison  is,  therefore,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
between  the  same  classes  of  mills.  But  the  facts  regarding  what  were  grouped  under  the  head  of  "  special  mills  ^ 
in  the  report  for  the  Tenth  Census  are  now  distributed  among  several  classes  of  manufacture. 

CAPITAL. 

A  comparison  of  capital  employed  in  the  industry  in  1880  and  1890  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  as  an  indication  of 
the  increase  that  has  actually  taken  place.  The  inquiry  at  the  Tenth  Census  was  not  so  minute  as  that  employed 
in  the  present  investigation.  At  the  census  of  1890  the  purpose  was  to  ascertain  the  actual  value  of  the  property 
at  the  time  the  report  was  made,  whether  real  estate,  stock  on  hand,  or  money  and  book  accounts,  and  whether 
owned  or  borrowed.  It  is  evident  that  the  more  detailed  inquiry  results  in  a  considerable  apparent  increase  of 
capital  reported.  In  other  words,  it  is  believed  the  amount  of  capital  now  shown  is  much  more  nearly  the  real  capital 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  than  that  reported  at  the  former  census,  and  the  indicated  increase  is  considerably  in 
excess  of  the  real  increase. 
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Aside  from  the  general  importance  of  the  item  of  capital,  as  a  fact  bearing  upon  the  conditions  of  mannfaetaring, 
an  importance  which  has  no  special  significance  as  applied  to  the  industry  of  cotton  manufacturing,  the  statement 
of  the  value  of  land,  buildings,  and  machinery  possesses  the  largest  interest.  Were  it  possible  to  compare  mills 
spinning  the  same  number  of  yarn,  of  the  same  age,  equally  well  kept  up,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  the 
facts  ascertained  might  be  valuable  to  those  who  may  be  called  upon  to  consider  where  is  the  best  location  for  a 
contemplated  new  mill;  but  the  establishments  reported  include  mills,  new  and  old,  large  and  small,  spinning  yarn 
coarse  and  fine,  equipped  with  the  most  modem  machinery  or  filled  with  antiquated  appliances. 

The  value  of  plant  to  a  spindle  throughout  the  country  appears  to  be  $16.28.  In  New  England  the  amount  is 
$14.45;  in  the  middle  states,  $20.21;  in  the  southern  states,  $24.40;  in  the  western  states,  $21.00.  This  statement, 
it  should  be  observed,  is  to  be  modified,  not  only  in  the  light  of  the  facts  just  mentioned,  but  also,  what  is  very 
important,  by  giving  due  weight  to  the  fact  that  all  the  mills,  of  which  these  amounts  are  an  average,  are  not 
complete  spinning  and  weaving  mills.  There  are  no  official  returns  for  any  former  period  with  which  to  compare 
these  figures.  The  cost  of  mills  per  spindle  has  been  the  subject  of  private  inquiry  at  various  times.  Perhaps 
the  most  extensive  examination  of  the  question  was  made  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Harris-Gastrell,  a  former  attach^  of  the 
British  legation  at  Washington,  whose  report  on  the  subject  of  textile  manufactures  in  the  United  States  was 
presented  to  the  British  parliament  in  1873.  At  that  time  the  cost  of  constructing  a  mill,  including  the  land^  was 
estimated  by  him  at  $20  per  spindle,  in  gold.  Mr.  David  A.  Wells'  report,  made  in  1869,  was  quoted,  to  the  effect 
that  a  cotton  mill  which  could  be  built  10  years  before  for  $15  to  $17  a  spindle,  then  (in  1869)  cost  $30  to  $32  in 
currency-  per  spindle,  equivalent  to  $22.50  to  $24.75  in  gold.  Mr.  Harris-Gastrell  gave  several  detailed  estimates 
and  authenticated  statements  as  to  the  cost  of  mills  then  recently  built,  ranging  from  $15  without  land  to  $18  and 
$20  with  real  estate,  and  concluded  that  the  average  cost  did  not  exceed  $20,  including  land,  this  being  cost  in  gold. 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXPENSES. 

The  items  which  go  to  make  up  the  miscellaneous  expenses  reported  in  cotton  mills  during  the  census  year 
are  as  follows : 

Total $16,716,524 

Rent  paid  for  tenancy 488,735 

Taxes 2,689,632 

Insurance 1,213,322 

Repairs,  ordinary,  of  buildings  and  machinery 3, 987, 748 

Interest  paid  on  cash  used  in  the  business 4, 098, 435 

Sundries,  not  elsewhere  reported 4, 238, 652 

The  insignificance  of  the  amount  paid  for  rent  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  coriwrations  operating  the  miUs 
reported  are  almost  invariably  the  owners  of  the  land  and  buildings  occupied  by  them.  It  probably  is  true  that 
some  of  the  large  corporations  of  New  England,  whose  treasurers  and  active  managers  have  offices  other  than  those 
at  the  mill,  have  included  the  rent  of  such  offices  with  the  sundry  expenses  reported  above.  The  use  of  rented 
property  for  the  installation  of  weaving  machinery  is  a  feature  of  the  manufacture  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
which  explains  the  circumstance  that  more  than  one-fourth  of  all  the  rent  paid  is  credited  to  Pennsylvania, 

The  taxes  paid  amount,  for  the  whole  country,  to  an  average  of  1.16  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the  plant. 
This'is,  perhaps,  a  somewhat  lower  rate  than  the  local  taxation  upon  real  estate  generally,  and  the  difterence  is  to 
be  accounted  for  in  part  at  least  by  the  fact  that  municipalities  are  accustomed  in  some  states  to  offer  the 
inducement  of  exemption  from  all  taxation  for  a  term  of  years,  in  order  to  attract  manufactures. 

The  insurance  paid  averages  0.58  per  cent  on  the  value  of  buildings  and  machinery.  The  difference  between 
the  rates  in  the  several  geographical  divisions  of  the  country  is  quite  marked.  It  is,  in  each  case  on  the  value  of 
buildings  and  machinery,  in  New  England  0.50  per  cent;  in  the  middle  states  0.57  per  cent;  in  the  south  0.89 
per  cent;  in  the  west  0.95  per  cent.  The  exphination  of  this  difference  is  simple.  The  great  New  England 
corporations  adopt  in  their  mills  a  variety  of  costly  appliances  (which  enter  into  the  value  of  their  plant)  to 
protect  themselves  against  tire,  and  having  done  so  either  take  out  no  insurance  or  insure  in  mutual  companies 
where  the  cost  of  the  risk  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the  practice  of  these  companies  to  insist  upon  the  use  of  the 
appliances  referred  to. 

*' Interest  on  cash  used  in  the  business''  gives  no  exact  information  as  to  the  amount  of  money  borrowed. 
If  we  may  estimate  that  the  average  rate  was  not  far  from  5  per  cent,  we  shall  be  led  to  think  that  the 
corporations  were  debtors  for  cash  employed  in  their  business  to  an  average  amount  of  about  $82,000,000,  or  not 
far  from  two-thirds  of  their  live  assets.  The  cost  of  repairs  and  the  sundries,  which  complete  the  above  list  of 
miscellaneous  expenses,  call  for  no  comment. 
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ITEMS   IN  COST   OF   MANUFACTURE. 

Although  the  ascertainment  of  the  profits  of  manufacturing  is  no  part  of  the  purpose  of  the  Census  inquiry, 
and  although  the  facts  which  can  be  procured  by  an  official  examination  must  necessarily  omit  many  items  and 
circumstances  which  must  be  considered  before  the  actual  profits  are  disclosed,  yet  the  omissions  are  now  so  much 
fewer  than  on  any  former  occasion  that  we  can  certainly  arrive  at  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  truth  regarding 
the  margin  of  profit  than  ever  before,  as  shown  by  the  following  statement : 

EXPKNSES   AND    PKODICT. 

Value  of  products $267,981,724 

Cost  of  materials  used $154, 912, 979 

Wages 66,024,538 

Salaries  of  officers  and  clerks 3, 464, 734 

Miscellaneous  expenses 16, 716, 524 

241,118,775 

Remainder ' 26,862,949 

This  remainder  represents  7.59  per  cent  of  the  capital,  excluding  the  value  of  hired  i)roperty,  but  it  represents 
much  more  than  the  actual  profits  of  manufacturing.  All  capital  expenditures,  excepting  rent  and  interest  paid 
for  cash  used  in  business,  are  excluded  from  the  items  entering  into  the  cost  of  production.  Ordinary  repairs  are 
included,  but  all  renewals  and  expenditures  on  account  of  depreciation  of  machinery  are  omitted.  The  cost  of 
renewal  tiikes  a  large  percentage  of  nominal  profits  in  a  cotton  spinning  mill.  An  allowance  of  3  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  buildings  and  machinery  is  a  moderate  one.  This  would  be  a  gross  sum  of  $6,233,054.  Eedncing  the 
$20,862,949  shown  above  by  this  sum  the  remainder  will  be  $20,629,895,  which  is  5.83  per  cent  on  the  reported 
capital. 

The  general  relation  of  the  components  entering  into  the  selling  price  of  the  products  of  this  manufacture 
may  be  indicated  by  the  statement  that  4S.81  per  cent  represents  the  cost  of  the  raw  cotton  consumed,  and  14.00 
per  cent  the  cost  of  other  materials,  so  that  67.81  per  cent  of  the  whole  value  consists  of  materials.  The 
miscellaneous  expenses  of  manufacture  stand  for  6.24  per  cent;  labor,  including  salaries  of  officers  and  clerks,  for 
25.93  per  cent,  and  10.02  per  cent  is  left  to  cover  the  depreciation  of  plant  and  the  return  of  a  profit  to  the  owners. 
The  following  table  exhibits  a  division  of  the  selling  price  of  commodities  between  these  several  elements  of  cost, 
for  each  of  the  geographical  divisions  of  the  country: 

PERCENTAGES  OP  DIFFERENT  ELEMENTS  IN  COST  OF  MANUFACTURE  TO  VALUE  OF  PRODUCT. 


UEOGRAPMirAL  DIVISIONS.  |    C'otton. 


United  States 43. 81 

New  England I  42. 38 

Middle  states 34.20 

Southern  Htatein 59.04 

Western  states 47. 40 


14.00 
13.44 
22.47 
7.84 
10.53 


6.24 
6.67 
5.14 
5.44 
6.05 


Labor. 

Margin. 

25.93 

10.02 

27.56 

9.95 

26.47 

11.72 

Id.  83 

8.85 

21.31 

a62 

SPINDLES  AND  LOOMS. 


NUMBER   OF    SPINDLES    IN    OPERATION. 

The  total  number  of  cotton  spindles  in  the  United  Stat<?s  as  shown  at  the  census  of  1890  was  14,550,323.  Of 
these  spindles  14,188,103  were  in  cotton  mills  reported  in  the  accompanying  tables,  mills  which  were  in  active 
oi^eration  during  some  part  at  least  of  the  census  year;  166,143  were  in  cotton  mills  which  were  idle  during  the 
whole  of  the  census  year,  and  196,077  were  cotton  spindles  in  mills  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  woolen  and 
worsted  fabrics,  or  of  hosieiy  and  knit  goods.  The  very  small  number  of  idle  spindles  during  the  census  year 
indicates  the  general  prosperity  of  the  industry.  In  almost  every  case  in  the  northern  states  the  mills  which  stood 
idle  had  for  some  cause  or  other  become  bankrupt  in  earlier  years  and  were  in  process  of  reorganization.  No 
explanation  of  the  nonoperation  of  the  mills  in  other  parts  of  the  country  has  been  obtained.  With  respect  to  the 
spindles  in  woolen  and  other  mills  it  need  only  be  said  that  a  certain  number  of  woolen  factories  manufacture  their 
own  warps  for  use  in  mixed  goods.  Where  pure  cotton  goods  were  a  distinct  product  of  fiujtories  using  botli  wool 
and  cotton,  a  double  report  was  made,  and  such  establishments  were  treated  as  two  separate  establishments.  The 
spindles  now  under  notice  are  in  mills  where  no  division  was  possible. 
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The  full  details  of  spindles  in  the  several  states  are  to  be  found  in  the  following  table: 

GENERAL  STATEMENT  OF  COl TON  SPINDLES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1890  AND  1880,  BY  STATES. 


Active  bpiiidlcA  in  cotton  mills. 


Total  cotton 
apindlcs. 


The  United  States. 


New  England  states 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Hossacbasetta . . 
Khode  Island... 
Connecticut 


1890 


Total. 


1890 


14, 550,  323 


1880 


1890 


14, 188, 103 


10, 653, 435 


11.030,458  . 


Middle  states 


914. 506 

1.198.G43 

71.591 

5,  895, 109 

1, 994.  602 

956, 007 

1, 736,  319 


Male. 


10, 836.  l.'»5 

885,762 

1,195,643 

71,591 

5, 824, 518 

1,  924, 486 

934, 155 

1.633,722 


8, 632, 087 

695. 924 

944, 053 

55.081 

4. 236,*084 

1,764.569 

'                936, 376 

5,  363, 486 


4,  391, 895 


1.  391. 164 


New  York 

New  Jersey 

PenuHj-lvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Southern  states. 


Virginia 

North  Carolina  . 
South  Carolina.. 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Kentucky , 

Tennessee  — i. 
All  other  states. 


"Western  Htates 


Ohio.v 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states. 


649,  624 
374.442  ' 
496,551  I 
53.916 
161,786  ' 

1.613,280 

94,294 
344.606 
334,476  ' 
469.468 

8:i.  002  ! 

57.004 

42.942  ' 
107.458  j 

80,030 

170.260  ' 


606.796 
374. 442 
439, 638 
53.916 
158. 930 

1. 554,  OOu 


16.580 
80,604 
21,800 
32.592 
18,  690 


94,294 

337, 786 

332,  784 

445, 452 

79. 234 

57,004 

42, 942 

97. 524 

66,980 

164,226 

16.  560 
74,004 
21. 800 
32.592 
18, 670 


561,658 
232,  221 
425. 391 
46, 188 
125,706 

542. 048 


344,697 
364,234 
42.735 
2, 430, 719 
811,869 
397,  641 

822.  613 


Frame. 


8, 824. 617 


6, 444, 260 


1800 


Idle  spindles  in 
cotton  mills. 


Cotton  spindles 

in  woolen 

mills. 


166,143 


96,161 


541,065  Ij 

831,409 

28,856 

3, 393,  799 

1,112,617 

536.  514 

811,109 


21,744 


22,257 
35.308 
16, 852 

20,300 


334, 210 
304,480 
175, 687 
2,880  i 
5,356  , 

108, 474 


44.  340 

92,385  j 
82,334  '■ 
198.650  I 
40.432  ; 
18,56K  I 
9.022 
35.736  1 
11,575 

88,136 


13, 198 
30.  920 

4,000 
20, 524 

9,460 


8,784 
21.588 


272,  586 
69,962 

263,951 
51,  036 

153. 574 

1, 445. 526 


20,300 


13, 328 
33.396 


41.412 


40, 504 

8. 152 
16,320 
8,000 
5,632 
2.400 


81.096 

306,866 

328. 784 

424, 928 

69,  774 

57,004 

34. 158 

75, 930 

60.980 

123.  722 


49,682 


1.692 

24,016 

3,640 


196,07* 


98,142 


7,000 
3,000 


48.334 

34.808 

5,000 

82,297 


22,528 
56.913 


2,856 
9,598 


6.820 


128 


9.134 
11.200 


8.408 
.''.8,  284 
13.800 
26, 960 
16,270 


800 
1,850 

6.040 


20 
6.000 


20 


THE   UNIT   OF   CAPACITY — THE    SPINDLE. 

The  f»)regoing  table  is  that  which  exhibits  most  broadly  and  most  accurately  the  capacity  of  the  cotton  mills 
of  the  United  States.  The  number  of  working  spindles  is  by  no  means  an  exact  measure  of  capacity,  but  it  is  by  far 
the  best  measure.  Either  the  quantity  qf  raw  material,  that  is  of  cotton,  or  the  superficial  area  or  weight  of  the 
product,  as  such  a  measure,  is  open  to  the  fatal  objection  that  the  cheapest  goods  are  those  in  the  making  of  which 
the  largest  amount  of  cotton  is  consumed.  The  value,  either  of  raw  cotton  used  or  of  the  finished  i)roduct  of  the 
spindle  and  the  loom,  is  comparatively  useless  as  a  measure  of  capacity,  since  a  turn  in  the  market  might  cause  a 
real  increase  in  mill  capacity  to  disappear,  while  a  turn  in  the  other  direction  might  create  an  appearance  of  increase 
when  there  had  been  Jictually  a  reduction.  The  imperfection  of  the  spindle  as  a  true  measure  of  capacity  is  like 
the  imperfection  of  a  chronometer.  Since  the  amount  of  correction  necessary  may  always  be  ascertained  with 
a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  the  relative  capacity  of  production  at  different  periods  may  be  learned  within  a  small  limit 
of  error.  The  improvement  in  spindles  during  the  century  of  cotton  manufacture  has  been  enormous.  For  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  the  improvement  in  the  machinery  of  cotton  mills  may  be  said  to  have  been  continuous. 
Numerous  changes  for  the  better  in  the  form  of  the  spindle  have  been  made,  and  the  mills  have  hardly  been 
equii)i>ed  with  spindles  of  an  improved  pattern  before  a  still  better  spindle  was  offered  them.  In  recent  years 
there  has  been  steady  progress,  and  during  no  former  decade  has  the  necessary  correction  of  the  spindle  as  a 
measure  of  productive  capacity  been  so  great  as  it  has  during  the  years  from  1880  to  1890.  Indeed,  not  to 
discuss  the  question  whether  the  modern  carding  machine  or  the  mcxlern  spindle  is  the  more  important  agent  for 
economy  in  manufacture,  yet  so  muoh  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  spindles  by  manufacturers  generally  that  the 
introduction  of  better  spindles  forms  the  most  important  feature  of  the  development  of  the  cotton  industry  that  is 
brought  out  by  the  census.  There  are  two  types  of  machinery  by  which  the  spinning  of  cotton  is  performed,  the  mule 
and  the  spinning  frame.  Each  of  these  machines  has  been  brought  by  experiment  and  invention  to  a  point  where 
it  i)erforins  its  work  with  such  accuracy  and  excellence  that  it  seems  endowed  with  more  than  human  intelligence, 
while  its  speed  and  capacity  of  production  are  so  great  that  a  single  operative  with  modern  machinery  is  more  than 
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the  equal  of  a  regiment  of  hand  spinners.    The  self-acting  mule  was  brought  to  a  high  state  of  efficiency  before  the 

principle  of  self-centering  spindles,  running  in  loose  bearings,  for  frame  spinning  had  been  invented.    Consequently 

the  mule  was  for  a  long  time  and  perhaps  still  is  in  England  the  favorite  machine,  especially  for  the  better  and  finer 

classes  of  goods. 

The  invention  of  the  ring-spinning  frame  and  the  wire  '•traveler''  was  a  great  step  in  advance,  and  rendered 

possible  the  use  of  rapid  spindles.     During  the  last  twenty  years  invention  has  been  applied  with  mai^velous  results 

to  the  production  of  spindles  capable  of  high  speed.     In  1871  the  most  rapid  spindles  were  capable  of  making  5,500 

turns  a  minute.    The  most  improved  spindles  of  to-day  can  be  run  9,000  to  10,000  turns.     Inasmuch  as  the  amoiint 

of  yarn  that  may  be  made  is  almost  directly  proportioned  to  the  si>eed  of  the  spindle,  it  follows  that  a  spinning 

frame  of  the  latest  type  can  make  at  least  50  per  cent  more  yarn  of  the  same  fineness  than  was  the  capacity  of  the 

best  frames  in  existence  in  1870.    While  this  improvement  in  machinery  did  not  by  any  means  supersede  the  use 

of  the  mule,  it  did  result  in  an  improved  quality  of  yarn  from  the  frame,  and  the  relative  cheapness  of  this  method 

of  spinning  reversed  the.tendency  toward  mule  spinning  that  had  long  been  a  feature  of  the  industry.    No  attempt 

was  made  by  the  census  prior  to  1870  to  ascertain  the  respective  numbers  of  frame  and  mule  spindles  in  the  cotton 

mills  of  the  country.    The  Ninth  Census  reported  3,694,47V  frame  spindles,  and  3,437,938  in  mules.    The  respective 

numbers  were  not  ascertained  in  1880,  but  in  1890  it  is  found  that  there  were  8,824,617  frame  spindles  and  5,303,486 

mule  spindles.     Thus,  in  twenty  years  the  percentage  of  increase  of  frame  spindles  has  been  138.86  and  that  of 

mules  56.01. 

THE   REVOLUTION    IN   RING   SPINNING. 

In  no  department  of  industry  is  there  a  greater  degree  of  attention  paid  by  manufacturers  to  the  improvement 
of  machinery  in  the  mills  than  in  the  cotton  industry.  The  margin  of  profit  dei)ends  upon  the  saving  of  a  fraction 
of  a  cent  in  the  price  of  a  pound  of  cotton  and  the  economy  of  another  small  fraction  of  a  cent  in  working  the  cotton 
into  yarn  or  cloth.  In  order  to  eflfect  this  second  economy  the  most  eflScient  machinery  must  be  provided,  and 
whatever  becomes  obsolete  must  be  boldly  removed  from  the  mill  and  replaced  by  what  is  better.  This  being  the 
common  prac'tice  of  cotton  manufacturers  it  will  readily  be  seen  w'hat  the  increase  in  the  number  of  frame  sx)indles 
in  twenty  years  signifies.  In  1870,  as  has  been  said,  the  highest  type  of  frame  spindles  was  capable  of  a  speed  of 
5,500  revolutions  a  minute.  But  inasmuch  as  the  inventions  which  gave  that  result  were  then  comparatively 
recent,  a  small  proportion  only  of  the  spinning  frames  then  in  use  were  supplied  with  them.  Since  then  most  of 
the  mills  have  replaced  their  frame  spindles  at  least  once,  and  in  a  large  number  of  cases  twice.  This  will  appear 
from  a  table  appended  which  shows  the  number  of  frame  spindles  of  the  self-centering  type  sold  by  all  the 
manufacturers  of  such  spindles  in  the  country,  for  each  year  of  the  decade,  from  May  1,  1880,  to  April  30, 1890. 
From  this  it  appears,  as  a  giand  result,  that  6^000,193  such  spindles,  all  being  of  the  highest  capacity  and  speed 
ability,  were  placed  in  the  cotton  mills  of  the  country  between  the  dates  of  the  Tenth  and  the  Eleventh  Censuses. 
Eoughly  speaking,  more  than  two-thirds  of  all  the  frame  spindles  now  reported  are  of  the  highest  type,  since  most 
of  the  important  improvements  in  frame  spindles  now  in  use  were  i^atented  as  early  as  1880.  Moreover,  the 
change  effected  is  not  fully  represented  even  by  this  statement.  While  all  manufacturers  are  not  able  to  throw 
aside  their  machinery  and  replace  it  with  that  of  the  most  modern  type,  they  are  frequently  enabled  to  make  an 
improvement.  Machinery  which,  though  by  no  means  worn  out,  is  thrown  out  of  certain  highly  organized  mills, 
because  better  machinery  has  been  invented,  is  disposed  of  to  dealers  in  second-hand  maehinery,  and  is  by  them 
sold  to  mills  which  can  not  afford  to  replace  their  worn-out  plant  with  wholly  new  machinery.  Bearing  this  in 
mind  we  may  say  with  confidence  that  while  two-thirds  of  all  the  frame  spindles  now  in  use  are  of  the  newest  type 
and  the  highest  capacity,  and  have  been  introduced  in  the  last  ten  years,  substantially  all  the  rest  are  equal  in 
spinning  power  to  the  best  known  up  to  the  year  1870.  The  following  table  shows  by  years  and  by  geographical 
divisions,  north  and  south,  the  number  of  frame  spindles  in  new  frames  and  in  old  frames  : 

SUMMARY  OF  FRAME  SPINDLES,  SALES  FROM  MAY  1,  1880,  TO  APRIL  30,  1890. 


TKAK8. 


Grand  total. 


Total 


1880-1881. 
1881-1882. 
1882-1883. 
1883-1884. 
1884-1885. 
1885-1886. 
1880-1887. 
1887-1888. 
1888-1889. 
1889-1800. 


6, 000, 193 

861,626 
563,275 
580,863 
485,207 
231,058 
343,257 
545. 912 
493,533 
774,630 
1.111.832 


NOBTHEBN  STATES. 


Total 
frames. 


New' 
frames. 


5,131,485     ;  3,561,896 


Old  fhimea. 


1,569,589 


828.345 
529, 571 
521,943 
421,040 
190,062 
302, 439 
480,795 
419. 798 
555,265 
882.227 


524,587 
412,983 
405,482 
290,007 
163,042 
192, 018 
355,451 
240,372 
403.954 
574, 000 


303, 758 
U6.588 
116',  461 
131,038 
27,020 
110,421 
125,344 
179, 426 
151,311 
308,227 


SOUTHERN    STATES. 


Total 
frame«. 


868,708 


33,281 
33,704 
67.920 
64,167 
40,996 
40,  818 
65,117 
73.735 
219,365 
229.605 


New 
frunes. 


760,525 

24.586 
22, 132 
53.290 
55,682 
39,429 
40.160 
55,210 
66,103 
179,690 
224,243 


Old 
fVames. 


106,183 


8,695 

11, 572 

14,630 

8,485 

1,667 

658 

9.907 

7,632 

39,675 

5. 362 
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In  the  northern  mills  there  were  placed  3,561,896  spindles  in  new  frames,  a  part  of  which  were  of  the  plant  of 
new  mills,  or  of  old  mills  enlarging  operations,  and  a  part  were  new  spindles  replacing  old  ones  removed,  and 
1,569,589  spindles  in  old  frames,  all  of  which  represent  substitution  of  new  machinery  ibr  old.  The  sum  of  these 
numbers  is  5,131,485,  which  is  71.52  per  cent  of  all  the  active  frame  spindles  reported  in  the  cotton  mills  of  the 
northern  states.  Including  Delaware  and  Maryland  as  among  the  southern  states,  the  spindles  in  new  frames  in 
the  south  were  760,525;  in  old  frames  108,183;  together  they  were  868,708,  or  52.64  per  cent  of  the  1,650,136 
active  frame  spindles  in  the  cotton  mil!s  of  that  pait  of  the  country.  The  great  improvement  in  the  machinery  of 
cotton  mills  both  north  and  south  which  is  exhibited  in  these  facts  is  reflected  in  more  than  one  of  the  comparisons 
which  are  iK)Ssible  between  the  production  of  goods  in  1880  and  in  1890,  but  in  none  more  clearly  than  in  the 
statement  of  the  average  consumption  of  cotton  per  spindle. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  MULE   SPINNING. 

While  the  great  improvements  here  noted  in  frame  spinning  have  been  taking  place,  that  marvellous  piece  of 
machinery,  the  mule,  has  been  brought  nearer  to  perfection,  and  its  efficacy  has  been  increased  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
as  much  as  that  of  the  frame  si)indle.  Before  1870  the  use  of  the  mule  was  principally  for  spinning  filling;  but 
for  print  cloths  and  other  medium  goods  it  was  used  for  making  warps  also.  The  great  impetus  which  cotton 
manufacturing  received  in  the  early  years  of  the  decade  which  began  with  1871,  and  the  improvement  in  ring 
spinning  compelled  the  makers  of  mules  to  see  what  invention  could  do  to  make  their  machinery  more  efficient. 
At  that  time  the  limit  of  speed  of  a  mule  spinning  No.  36  yarn,  which  is  the  ordinary  yarn  for  filling  for  print 
cloths  and  other  medium  goods,  was  3^  to  3^  "  stretxjhes  "  of  60  inches  per  minute.  Inferior  and  old  pattern  mules 
made  only  3  stretches,  or  even  less,  per  minute.  As  in  the  case  of  frame  spinning,  the  speed  of  the  spindle  fixed 
the  limit  of  production;  that  is  to  say,  while  it  was  easily  possible  to  run  the  machinery  at  a  higher  speed,  for 
that  was  a  mere  matter  of  the  application  of  power,  the  spindle  itself  could  not  be  made  to  produce  good  yarn  of 
the  fineness  mentioned  if  run  at  a  higher  speed.  The  efforts  of  manufacturers  were  successfully  made  in  several 
directions.  First,  the  spindle  itself  was  improved,  the  change  taking  chiefly  the  form  of  improved  workmanship. 
The  new  spindle  was  like  the  old,  but  it  was  better  made  and  stronger,  the  self-centering  principle  which  has 
made  so  great  a  change  in  frame  spindles  being  adapted  to  the  mule  spindle.  Inasmuch  as  the  change  required 
only  the  addition  of  a  self-adjusting  bolster  and  an  improved  step  to  spindles  already  in  use,  the  improvement 
was  much  more  readily  availabfe  than  one  which  rendered  necessary  the  discarding  of  the  old  spindles.  This 
improvement  dates  from  1885.  The  effort  at  producing  a  better  mule  spindle  was  a  result  not  simply  of  competition 
with  frame  spindles,  but  of  the  tendency  to  the  production  of  finer  yams.  The  usual  twist  in  No.  36  filling  yarn 
is  19  or  20  turns  to  the  inch,  but  as  yarns  become  finer  the  number  of  turns  increases  rapidly.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  produce  the  same  length  of  finer  yam,  spindles  must  be  run  more  rapidly,  though  the  speed  of  the  carriage  does 
not  increase;  or  the  carriage  must  come  to  a  stop  while  "  standing  twist "  is  given  to  the  yarn,  before  the  motion 
known  as  backing  off  and  winding  begins.  The  improvement  which  was  adopted  chiefly  with  reference  to  fine 
spinning  was  of  great  advantage  in  the  spinning  of  medium  counts;  for  when  the  available  speed  of  the  spindle 
had  become  greater  than  was  necessary  to  give  the  requisite  twist  for  3  or  3^  stretches  of  60  inches  each  in  a  minute, 
it  was  possible  both  to  leng-then  the  stretch  and  increase  the  number.  Thus,  at  present  the  improved  mule  when 
spinning  No.  36  yarn  is  capable  of  making  in  one  minute  4f  to  5  stretches  of  64  inches  each.  Indeed,  in  some  cases 
the  stretch  is  increased  to  67  inches  by  the  adoption  of  a  new  roller  delivery,  by  which  roving  continues  to  be 
supplied  to  the  amount  of  3  inches,  one  turn  of  the  roller,  while  the  spun  yarn  is  being  wound  during  the  return 
of  the  carriage.  These  several  improvements  have  added  about  50  per  cent  to  the  product  of  yarn  per  spindle. 
The  spindle  itself  had  formerly  a  speed  of  about  7,000  turns  a  minute.  The  new  Felf  centering  spindle  has  a  speed 
of  more  than  10,000  turns.  Since  1884  machinery  makers  have  devoted  themselves  to  strengthening  the  parts  of 
the  nuile  to  enable  it  to  bear  the  increased  speed,  and  to  simplifying  it  to  adapt  it  to  the  class  of  help  which  the 
gi-eat  demand  for  spinners  has  required  manufacturers  to  employ;  and  several  other  improvements,  very  important 
in  combination,  have  been  introduced,  which  are  of  too  technical  a  character  to  be  described  here.  Some 
experimenting  has,  taken  place  in  the  direction  of  a  considerable  increase  in  the  length  of  mules.  Machines  have 
been  made  as  long  as  117  feet  and  containing  1,100  spindles.  The  object  of  this  change  is  partly  economical  and 
partly  to  ])rodaice  better  yarn.  One  spinner  and  a  helper  are  employed  for  a  pair  of  the  long  mules  and  breaks 
are  more  quickly  repaired. 

CONSUMPTION  OF  COTTON  PER  SPINDLE. 

The  improvement  noted  above  in  both  mule  and  fraipe  spindles  does  not  fully  appear  in  the  following  table, 
which  shows  the  consumption  of  raw  cotton  per  spindle  for  each  of  the  geographical  divisions  and  for  the  United 
States.  The  increased  fineness  of  goods,  which  is  referred  to  elsewhere,  interferes  to  complicate  the  matter. 
Nevertheless,  it  should  be  noted  that,  taking  the  country  at  large,  in  spite  of  the  greater  fineness  of  yarn  spun 
the  average  consumption  has  increased  from  70.43  pounds  to  78.79  pounds  since  1880.  In  New  England,  where  the 
average  number  of  yarn,  estimated  by  the  only  process  which  is  available  for  purposes  of  comparison,  has  increased 
from  30  to  31.31,  the  average  consumption  of  cotton  has,  nevertheless,  increased  from  62.72  pounds  to  65.95  pounds, 
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and  in  the  south,  \irhere  the  average  number  is  also  higher  than  it  was  ten  years  ago,  the  annual  consumption  is  larger 
by  5.47  pounds  than  in  1880.  An  average  of  this  sort,  however,  is  not  very  instructive,  since,  as  is  explained  further 
on,  the  consumption  of  cotton  is  so  very  greatly  dependent  upon  the  relative  coarseness  or  fineness  of  the  yarn 
spun.  This  is  evident  in  the  fact  that  the  southern  mills  consume  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  cotton  to  a  spindle 
as  those  of  New  England,  although  the  efficiency  of  southern  spindles  is,  jipon  the  whole,  not  equal  to  that  of 
New  England  spindles.  A  similar  remark  may  be  made  as  to  the  teaching  of  tlie  table  on  page  167,  showing  the 
elements  of  cost  in  the  product  of  cotton  mills,  where  it  appeal's  that  the  percentage  of  cost  of  cotton  is  much 
higher  in  the  southern  mills  than  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  simple  explanation  is,  of  course,  that  the  weight 
of  cotton  in  the  average  yard  of  southern  woven  goods  is  much  greater  than  in  the  New  England  or  middle  states. 

COTTON  CONSUMED  PER  SPINDLE. 


OEOr.RAPHICAU  DIVISIONS. 


UniU'd  StuteH 

New  Enf^laml  atAtes ' 

Middle  stateD 

Soathern  ntattis 

Western  sta  t  es : . . . 


1890 

( rounds.) 

1880 

(Pounds.) 

78.79 

70.43 

Go.  95 

C2. 72 

78. 40 

78.58 

161.41 

155.94 

147.55 

171.55 

OTHER   IMPROVEMENTS   IN  MACHINERY. 


Other  great  improvements  have  taken  place  in  cotton  machinery  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  many  of  them 
within  the  last  decade.  The  modern  cotton  opener  is  a  marvelously  more  eftective  machine  than  that  which  it 
superseded,  but  a  still  greater  improvement  is  that  in  cotton  cards.  It  is  held  by  some  manufacturers  that  the  new 
carding  machine  has  introduced  an  economy  in  the  production  of  yarn  not  less  important  than  that  in  spindles. 


LOOMS. 


The  number  of  looms  in  oi)eration  in  1890  was  324,866  against  225,759  in  1880;  an  increase  of  09,107  in 
number,  and  of  43.90  per  cent.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  looms  in  1880  and  1890,  together  with 
the  numerical  and  percentage  increase  during  the  decade  for  eaeh  of  the  geographical  divisions. 


NUMBER  OF  LOOMS:  1890  AND  1880. 


GBOOKAPHICAL  DIVISION'S. 


United  States. 


New  England  states. 

Middle  states 

Soathern  states 

!    Western  states 


NUMBER  OF  LOOMH. 


INCKEA8E. 


1890 


324,866 


1880 


Number. '.  Per  cent. 


225, 759    I    99. 107 


260, 116 

35,074 

36.266 

3,410 


184, 701 

27,318 

11,898 

1,842 


65,415 

7,756 

24,368 

1.568 


43.90 

35.42 

28.  39 

204.81 

85.12 


An  exhibit  is  made  in  the  general  table  relating  to  machinery  of  the  number  of  looms  at  work  upon  various 
classes  of  goods.  Inasmuch  as  the  facts  of  this  character  were  not  collected  at  the  Tenth  Census  no  comparison 
is  possible. 

THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  INDUSTRY. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  cotton  manufacturing  industry  is  an  interesting  study,  and  it  is  made 
especially  so  at  the  present  time  by  the  fact  that  during  the  last  ten  years  a  change  has  been  taking  place,  which, 
if  it  shouhl  continue,  will  become  highly  important.  New  England  has  been  from  the  beginning  the  chief  seat 
of  the  industry.  Fifty  years  ago,  when  the  census  first  attempted  an  exa<?t  sttitement  of  the  number  of  spindles  in 
each  of  the  states,  New  England  had  70  per  cent  of  all  the  spinning  machinery  in  the  country.  In  1840  the 
several-  New  England  states  ranked  in  relative  importance  in  cotton  spinning  exactly  as  they  do  to-day. 
Massachusetts  stood  first,  followed  in  order  by  Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Maine  and  Vermont. 
The  number  of  spindles  was  not  tiiken  at  the  census  of  1850,  but  in  1800  we  find  New  England  reporting 
nearly  74  per  cent  of  all  the  spindles  in  the  United  States;  in  1870  this  group  of  states  had  77  per  cent;  in  1880 
it  had  81  per  cent;  and  according  to  the  present  census  76  per  cent.  During  this  whole  period  of  fifty  years, 
which  has  seen  an  increase  from  2,284,631  to  more  than  14,000,000  spindles.  New  England  has  retained  an  almost 
unvarying  proportion  of  the  spindles,  and  during  the  whole  time  the  several  states  of  the  group  have  stood  in  the 
same  relative  rank.  Moreover  the  industry  has  shown  an  extraordinary  steadiness  of  concentration  in  certain 
regions.     More  than  one-fourth  of  the  cotton  spindles  in  the  country  (29.61  per  cent)  are  in  the  two  adjoining 
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counties  of  Bristol  in  Massachusetts  and  Providence  in  Rhode  Island.  Lowell  and  Lawrence  in  Massachusetts^ 
Manchester  and  Nashua  in  New  Hampshire,  Biddeford  and  Lewiston  in  Maine,  are  also  large  centers  of  production; 
and  it  is  still  true  that  either  of  these  centers  is  more  important  than  any  single  city  outside  of  New  England, 
except  Cohoes,  New  York.  The  greatest  concentration  has  taken  place  in  the  city  of  Fall  River,  Massachusetts, 
which  now  reports  41  establishments,  having  a  capital  of  more  than  $32,000,000.  The  mills  of  this  city  are  very 
largely  devoted  to  the  production  of  print  cloths,  of  which  they  turned  out  during  the  census  year,  443,043,437 
square  yards,  equivalent  to  very  nearly  600,000,000  running  yards,  or  12,000,000  pieces. 

In  1890  Massachusetts  contained  41.05  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  of  active  spindles*  in  the  country  as 
compared  with  39.76  per  cent  in  1880,  being  the  only  New  England  state  maintaining  its  percentage  in  this  respect, 
the  percentage  of  Maine  having  declined  from  6.53  to  6.24;  of  New  Hampshire,  from  8.86  to  8.43;  of  Vermont, 
from  0.52  to  0.50;  of  Rhode  Island,  from  16.56  to  13.56;  of  Connecticut  (the  only  state  in  the  east  which  exhibits 
a  decrease  in  the  number  of  spindles),  from  8.79  to  6.58.  In  the  aggregate,  although  New  England  added  more 
than  2,000,000  to  the  number  of  its  spindles,  its  percentage  of  the  spinning  capacity  of  the  country  declined  from 
81.03  to  76.37.  The  group  percentages  vary  slightly  from  the  sum  of  state  percentages  included  by  reason  of  the 
accumulated  value  of  decimals  rejected  in  the  details. 

GROWTH   IN   THE   SOUTH. 

In  considering  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  cotton  manufacturing  industry  the  most  important 
act  is  the  extraordinary  rate  of  its  growth  in  the  south  during  the  past  decade.  For  a  great  many  years, 
probably  ever  since  the  cultivation  of  the  cotton  plant  in  the  South  Atlantic  states  had  a  beginning,  domestic 
spinning  and  weaving  of  coarse  cotton  fabrics  has  been  a  common  fact  in  the  household  economy  of  that  part  of  the 
country.  Here  and  there  small  factories  were  established  for  the  production  of  heavy  fabrics.  It  is  only  within  the 
I)eriod  since  the  close  of  the  civil  war  that  mills  have  been  erected  in  the  south  for  the  purpose  of  entering  the 
general  market  of  the  country  with  their  merchandise,  and  almost  all  the  progress  made  in  this  direction  has  been 
effected  since  1880.  According  to  the  Tenth  Census  there  were  in  the  states  south  of  the  District  of  Columbia  only 
542,048  spindles.  If  the  whole  cotton  manufacturing  in  all  these  states  had  been  concentrated  in  one  state  it  would 
have  raised  that  state  to  the  seventh  rank  only  in  i)oint  of  capacity  of  production  A  remarkable  development  of 
manufacturing  enterprise  in  the  scmth,  based  on  the  nearness  of  supplies  of  raw  material,  which  began  ten  years 
ago,  had  no  more  reasonable  field  in  which  to  exercise  itself  than  that  of  cotton  spinning.  New  mills  sprang  up  all 
over  the  region,  but  particularly  in  the  states  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  The  number  of 
establishments  in  these  three  states,  as  reported  in  1890,  is  greater  by  75  than  in  1880,  an  increase  of  nearly  73  per 
cent;  but  even  this  does  not  adequately  express  the  progress  that  has  been  made;  for  a  certain  number  of 
antiquated  mills  which  have  ceased  operation  forever  cause  the  apparent  growth  to  be  less  than  the  real  increase. 
It  may  be  noted,  as  illustrating  the  development  of  the  industry  in  these  states,  that  the  average  number  of  spindles 
to  a  mill  has  also  increased  nearly  73  i)er  cent.  The  aggregate  number  of  spindles  in  1890  was  almost  three-fold 
that  reported  at  the  previous  census.  While  the  largest  absolute  increase  has  taken  place  in  these  three  states  there 
has  been  quite  as  large  a  proportional  increase  in  other  states  of  the  south.  The  table  showing  the  classified 
products  of  mills  indicates  what  progress  has  been  made  in  occupying  markets  which  were  previously  in  the 
exclusive  possession  of  northern  mills.  The  sheetings  and  print  cloths  of  the  south  are  consumed  in  northern 
homes  and  southern  yarns  are  woven  on  Pennsylvania  looms  and  made  into  hosiery  on  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
knitting  frames.  While  the  demand  for  coarse  fabrics  for  the  clothing  of  colored  laborers  is  still  large  and  is  tor 
the  most  part  met  by  the  local  production,  the  mills  are  also  turning  out  goods  of  a  finer  quality,  as  is  indicated  by 
the  table  which  exhibits  the  average  number  of  yarn  spun.  The  new  mills  are  for  the  most  part  equipped  with 
the  latest  and  most  approved  machinery.  The  advantages  which  the  south  possesses  in  nearness  to  the  supply 
of  raw  material  and  in  the  abundance  of  comparatively  cheap  labor  are  i)artially  offset  by  certain  disadvantages, 
some  of  which  time  and  experience  will  cause  to  disappear.  It  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  development  of  this 
industry  in  the  cotton-raising  states  is  based  upon  sound  commercial  reasons,  and  that  it  is  destined  to  continue. 

The  increase  of  manufacturing  in  the  middle  states  has  been  at  a  slower  rate  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
country.  Substantially  three-fifths  of  the  increase  has  been  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  and  is  largely  due  to  the 
development  of  the  si)ool-thread  industry  in  the  great  mills  in  and  near  Newark.  The  industry  in  Pennsylvania 
is  rather  of  a  weaving  than  of  a  spinning  character.  The  contrast  between  these  two  states  is  quite  marked  when 
we  observe  that  there  are  in  New  Jersey  nearly  102  spindles  to  every  loom,  and  only  31  spindles  to  a  loom  in 
Pennsylvania.  In  Massachusetts,  which  is  both  a  spinning  and  a  weaving  state,  the  number  is  nearly  44  spindles 
to  one  loom. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  in-the  west,  while  it  exhibits  a  good  rate  of  growth  during  the  decade,  is  still 
too  small  to  call  for  extended  notice. 

The  futnre  development  of  this  industry,  considered  geographically,  depends  upon  a  great  variety  of 
conditions,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  relative  cheapness  of  transportation  of  the  raw  material  to  the 
several  competing  regiims;  nearness  to  the  market  where  finished  goods  are  sold;  economy  of  power,  whether 
water  power  or  steam;  the  supply  of  labor  capable  of  adapting  itself  to  this  branch  of  industry;  and  the  spirit  of 
the  state  laws  regarding  the  employment  of  labor.    To  these  considerations  some  stndents  of  the  question  would 
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add  that  the  atuio.spheric  conditions  must  also  be  taken  into  account.  It  is  true  that  while  a  humid  state  of 
of  the  atmosphere  is  favorable  to  good  spinning  of  cotton,  x>«^rticularly  of  fine  yarns,  there  are  certain  regions 
where  the  degree  of  natural  humidity  is  both  greater  and  more  uniform  than  it  is  elsewhere.  Nevertheless,  the 
advantage  which  the  climate  of  the  British  Isles  possesses  in  this  respect  has  been  overcome  by  mechanical 
appliances  adopted  in  the  American  mills,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why,  if  it  should  be  worth  while  on 
other  accounts  to  locate  mills  where  the  atmosphere  is  relatively  dry,  the  same  means  should  not  be  found  effectual 
to  neutralize  one  of  the  disadvantages  imposed  by  nature. 


EMPLOY15S  AND  WAGES. 

The  average  number  of  employes  in  the  cotton  industry  during  the  census  year,  including  officers  and 
clerks,  was  221,585,  an  increase  of  46,926,  or  26.87  per  cent.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  increase  occurred  in  New 
England  and  the  southern  states,  and  wa.s  almost  exactly  divided  between  them.  The  figures  which  show  the 
number  and  wages  of  officers  and  clerks  have  significance  only  as  they  complete  the  statistics  which  indicate  the 
importance  of  the  industry.  The  facts  presented  regarding  the  number  and  wages  of  operatives  ftirnish  material 
for  some^useful  deductions. 

It  should  be  remarked  here  that  in  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  cotton  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
operatives  are  nominally  employed  on  piecework.  The  payment  of  weavers  by  the  "cut"  is  well-nigh  universal, 
and  a  very  large  number  of  spinners  are  paid  not  by  the  day  or  the  hour  but  by  the  number  of  spindles  under  their 
care.  It  was  considered  that  if  all  who  are  employed  according  to  this  system  were  to  be  classed  as  pieceworkers 
the  result  would  give  an  incomplete  and  erroneous  view  of  the  average  earnings  of  operatives  in  cotton  mills. 
Moreover,  while  these  operatives  are  nominally  employed  as  pieceworkers,  their  wages  are  in  reality  so  regulated 
as  to  enable  them  to  earn  a  nearly  uniform  amount  from  week  to  week.  Consequently  an  arbitrary  rule  was 
adopted  that  all  pieceworkers  whose  earnings  are  limited  by  the  speed  of  machinery  were  to  be  included  with 
those  paid  a  specific  amount  by  the  week,  the  day,  or  the  hour.  It  is  probable  that  many  manufaeturers  in  making 
their  returns  failed  to  transfer  to  the  category  of  wage  earners  according  to  the  time  employed  all  who  should 
properly  have  been  included  in  this  class.  The  number  of  pieceworkers  is  therefore  too  large  and  that  of 
operatives  and  skilled  laborers  earning  wages  is  too  small,  but  whatever  error  there  may  be  corrects  itself,  and 
the  final  result  is  not  affected. 

Before  taking  up  the  details  of  the  figures  relating  to  the  class  of  ''operatives  and  skilled  labor",  a  few 
comparisons  may  be  drawn  between  the  number  of  persons  employed,  exclusive  of  officers  and  clerks,  in 
1880  and  1890.  The  number  of  adult  male  employes  increased  29,152  and  of  adult  females  22,068,  while  the 
number  of  children  decreased  4,888.  The  change  in  the  relative  proportion  of  these  three  classes  in  New  England 
mills  is  marked;  for  while  the  number  of  men  increased  18,228  that  of  women  increased  but  10,891,  and  the 
number  of  children  decreased  7,539.  In  the  southern  states,  on  the  other  hand,  while  the  number  of  men 
increased  somewhat  more  than  that  of  women,  the  number  of  children  employed  was  doubled.  The  proportion  of 
men,  women,  and  children  employed  (including  officers  and  clerks)  in  1890  and  1880  is  exhibited  in  the  following 
table: 

PROPORTION  OF  MEN,  WOMEN,  AND  CHILDREN  EMPLOYED  (ALL  CLASSES) :  1890  AND  1880. 


eSOORAPHICAL  DIVISIONS. 


MEN. 

(Percentage  uf  all 
empluy^'8.) 


1890 


rnit«d  States. 


41.28 


New  £nglaud  stales 
Middle  states 

Southern  states 

« 

Western  states 


43.75 
37.32 
35.66 
32. 28 


1880 

35. 36 

36.87 
32.29 
30.20 
27.  CO 


WOMEN. 

(Percf  ntage  of  all 
employes.) 


1890 


1880 


48.15 

49.42 
50.25 
40.62 

54.87 


48.41 


40.20 
46.40 
45.32 
51.35 


CHILDREN. 

(Percentage  of  all 
employes.) 


1890 


I 


1880 


10.57 

6.83 
12.43 
23.72 
12.85 


16.23 

13.03 
21.22 
24. 48 
21.35 


The  most  natural  and  obvious  comparison  between  the  rates  of  wnges  in  1880  and  1890  is  the  result  of  the 
general  average.  According  to  the  census  of  1880  there  were  employed  in  the  cotton  mills  of  the  United  States 
172,544  hands  (exclusive  of  oflBcers  and  clerks),  and  the  total  wages  paid  to  them  amounted  to  $42,040,510.  This 
was  an  average  yearly  earning  of  $243.05.  In  1890  the  same  industry  gave  employment  to  21vS,876  hands  (officers 
and  clerks  excluded),  and  paid  them  $66,024,538  for  their  service,  an  annual  average  for  each  person  of  $301.65. 
This  comparison,  taken  by  itself  and  without  explanation,  would  naturally  be  supposed  to  signify  that  the  average 
late  of  wages  throughout  the  country  in  this  industry  has  increased  in  the  proportion  indicated,  that  is,  by 
an  actual  average  addition  of  $58  to  the  wages  of  each  person  employed,  more  than  $1  a  week,  or  by  23.80  per 
cent.  This  deduction  is  not  warranted  by  the  faHs.  It  is  undeniable  that  wages  have  increased.  This  is  proved 
beyond  question  by  the  wage  tables  of  the  mills.     A  glance  at  the  table  showing  the  proportion  of  men,  women. 
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and  cbildreii  furuislies  an  abuiidaut  exx)laiiatioii  of  the  reason  why  the  apparent  increase  is  greater  than  the  reaL 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of  women  employed  in  New  England  factories  remained  almost  stationary,  the 
difference  between  the  two  periods  being  only  0.22.  The  proportion  of  men  increased  6.88  and  that  of  children 
decreased  7.10.  It  thus  appears  that  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  class  of  laborers  earning  the  lowest  rate  of  wages 
and  an  increase  in  the  class  earning  the  highest  rate. 

Turning  attention  now  exclusively  to  the  operatives  and  skilled  laborers,  excluding  pieceworkers,  we  find 
that  the  sum  of  $30,761,249  was  paid  in  Tvages  during  the  census  year  to  an  average  number  of  80,735  adult 
males,  being  an  average  yearly  earning  of  $381.02;  $26,019,812  to  95,733  adult  females,  an  average  of  $271.80, 
and  $2,913,283  to  22,433  children,  an  average  of  $129.87  lor  the  year.  On  the  basis  of  50  weeks  running  in  each 
year  this  is  an  average  weekly  wage  of  $7.62  for  men,  $5.44  for  women,  and  $2.60  for  children.  Although, 
counting  each  establishment.as  a  unit,  the  average  number  of  weeks  during  which  all  the  cotton  mills  of  the  country 
were  running  appears  to  have  been  but  slightly  more  than  49,  yet,  as  a  matter  of  history,  the  important  mills  all 
through  the  country  were  running  almost  continuously,  and  the  basis  of  50  weeks  is  under  rather  than  over  the 
truth.     Bringing  together  the  figures  for  each  of  the  geographical  divisions,  we  have  the  following  exhibit: 

GROSS  WAGES  AND  AVERAGE  EARNINGS  PER  YEAR  AND  PER  WEEK  OF  SKILLED  EMPLOYES,  EXCLUDING 

PIECEWORKERS,  1890. 


MEN. 


OEOORAPHICAL  DIVISIONS. 


Average 
number. 


Un  ited  States 80, 735 

Xew  England  states 58,  299 

Middle  states 10. 555 

Soiitliern  states |  10. 930 

Western  sUtcs 951 


Total 
wages. 


$30, 761. 249 


1 

Average 

earnings. 

Yearly. 

1 

Weekly. 

$381.02 

$7.62 

WOMEN. 


!  Average 
number. 


Total 
wages. 


Average  earnings. 


Yearly.     Weekly. 


95,733  '    $26,019,812  '     $271.80 


22,  785, 881 
4,  582,  850 
9,002,215 
390,303    I 


390.85 
434.19 
274. 08 
410.41 


7.82 
8.68 
5.49 
8.21 


65,900  ' 
14, 567 
13,560 
1,706 


18, 906, 902 

4, 193. 627 

2. 516, 447 

402,836 


$5.44 


286.90 
287.89 
185.58 
230. 13 


5.74 
5.76 
3.71 
4.72 


CHILDBEN. 


Average 
number. 


Total 
wages. 


Average  earnings. 


Yearly.      Weekly. 


22,433  :  $2,913,283        $129.87 


$2.60 


9,769 
3,971  ' 
8,262  I 
431  i 


1,549,697    1 

158.63 

3.17 

5.36,363    ' 

135.07 

2.70 

773,729  ^ 

93.65  1 

1.87 

53,494    i 

124. 12  ' 

2.48 

From  these  figures  it  appears  that  the  highest  average  wages  of  both  men  and  women  are  paid  in  the  middle 
states,  and  the  highest  to  children  in  New  England,  while  the  lowest  wages  to  each  of  the  three  classes  are  paid 
in  the  southern  states.  An  inspection  of  the  table  exhibiting  the  above  facts  by  states  shows  that  for  all  classes 
of  working  people  the  rates  are  more  uniform  thrimghout  the  New  England  states  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
country,  a  circumstance  which  will  cause  no  surprise  to  those  who  know  how  highly  organized  factory  labor  is  in 
the  eastern  states. 

The  bearing  of  the  facts  relative  to  actual  rates  of  wages  must  necessarily  be  considered  in  connection  with 
earnings  in  other  branches  of  industry.  In  one  respect  the  tables  showing  the  number  of  employes,  the  amount 
of  wages,  and  the  number  of  spindles,  when  brought  together,  furnish  the  material  for  some  useliil  deductions  by 
manufacturers.  It  appears  from  the  following  table,  first,  that  the  number  of  spindles  to  each  hand  employed, 
taking  the  country  at  large,  has  increased  in  ten  years  from  61.74  to  64.82 ;  secondly,  that  the  cost  of  labor  per  spindle 
increased  in  the  same  time  from  $3.95  a  year  to  $4.65.  Furthermore,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  spindles  to 
each  employ^  is  largest  in  New  England,  as  it  was  ten  years  ago,  and  that  the  cost  of  labor  per  spindle  is  also 
lowest  in  the  same  geographical  division.  This,  of  course,  does  not  signify  that  wages  are  lowest  in  New  England, 
for  that  is  not  true.  No  doubt  both  the  fact  now  under  notice  and  that  just  mentioned,  which  may  be  put  in 
another  form,  namely,  that  fewer  hands  are  required  to  each  1,000  spindles  than  elsewhere  in  the  country,  are  due 
in  some  degree  to  the  fact  which  has  already  been  referred  to  under  the  head  of  "Cost  of  Plant",  namely,  that  mills 
spinning  and  weaving  coarse  goods  require  more  machinery  other  than  spindles,  and  consequently  more  hands  than 
fine  mills.  Indeed,  something  like  a  direct  proportion  may  be  established  between  the  average  number  of  yarn 
sx)un,  for  example,  in  Maine,  Massachusetts,  and  South  Carolina,  and  the  number  of  spindles  to  each  hand,  as 
exhibited  in  the  following  table.  The  labor  cost  per  spindle  is  complicated  by  differences  in  rates  of  wages  and  in 
hours  of  oi)eration  per  day.  The  figures  in  the  following  table  invite  analysis  by  those  who  are  curious  to  establish 
the  relationships,  and  estimate  the  value  of  the  several  elements  entering  into  questions  of  wages.  In  some  special 
cases  there  are  local  variations  which  are  to  be  explainea  on  other  grounds  than  any  yet  mentioned.  The  immense 
difference  between  the  showing  of  New  Jersey  and  that  of  Pennsylvania  is  to  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  in 
New  Jersey  the  dominating  mills  are  those  for  the  manufacture  of  spool  cotton  thread,  while  in  Pennsylvania  the 
number  of  spindles  is  comparatively  small  and  that  of  looms  abnormally  large. 
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NUMBER  OF  SPINDLES  TO  EACH    EMPLOYE,  AND   THE  AMOUNT  PAID  FOK  LABOR  TO  EACH  SPINDLE:  1890  AND  1880. 


STATES. 


I  Average  number 
'    of  Employ t'H.  (a) 


Tht'l'iiiteil  States 


New  Kngland  Htati'H 


.1890 
1880 

.1890 
1880 


Maiiir 1890 

1880 
New  Uanipiilnre .• 189?) 

1880 
Vermont 1890 

1880 
MaartaelniH<'-tt8 '. 1890 

1880 
Rhoile  Island ISSH) 

1880 
ConiHH'titnit 1890 

18S0 

Middle  states 1890 

1880 

New  York 1690 

1880 
New  Jersey  1890 

1880 
PeuuHylvania 1890 

1880 
Delaware 1890 

1880 
Maryland 1890 

1880 

Southern  statfK 1890 

1880 

Virginia   18C0 

1880 
Nortli  Caroli  ira 1860 

1880 
Kouth  Carolina 1890 

1880 
lieorgiu 1890 

188C 
Alabama ' 1890 

1880 
Mis.-«iHHipiii 1890 

1880 
Kentucky 1890 

1880 
TenneBHee '. 1890 

1880 
All  other  states 1800 

1880 


Western  states. 


1890 

1880 

Ohio 1880 

1880 
Indiana 1890 

1880 
Ulinoin 1890 

1880 
Missouri 1890 

1880 
WijM'ousni 1890 

1880 
All  other  states 1890 

1880 


218,876 
172, 544 


147,350 
125, 779 


13, 912 
11, 759 
19,383 
16, 395 
724 
721 
75,544 
61, 24G 
24,576 
21, 174 
13,220 
14,484 

31,841 
28,118 


8.316 

9,227 

5.632 

4,179 

12,666 

9,879 

971 

791 

4,256 

4.042 

36,415 
16, 317 


1,990 

1,085 

8,515 

3,  232 

8,071 

2,018 

10, 314 

6,215 

2,088 

1,448 

1,154 

605 

818 

348 

2,124 

1,015 

1,341 

261 

3, 261 
2,330 


554 
481 
1,309 
708 
430 


Total  wagCM.  (a) 


166, 024, 538 
42, 040,  510 

47. 832, 943 
32, 170, 861 


Spindles. 


4, 213, 523 

2, 936,  640 

0. 242, 204 

4,290,960 

204,538 

161,  748 

25. 118, 365 

15,828,571 

7, 814, 767 

5,320.303 

4,239.546 

3,632,639 

10,181,589 
6, 613, 260 

2, 448, 031 

1, 994,  755 

1,084,659 

1, 156, 961 

4,388,017 

2,502,688 

308,346 

192, 727 

1, 053, 53G 

766,129 

7, 116, 865 
2.  750, 980 


373, 993 
169,789 

1,475,932 
439,659 

1, 510, 494 
380,844 

2, 167, 036 

1, 135, 184 
402,008 
239,098 
263,997 
133, 214 
170, 573 
63,850 
444,  573 
161^  071 
307,359 
27,377 

890, 141 
505, 403 


Number  of 


Labor  cost 


161,  613 
104,  530 
310,  342 
162, 829 
123, 986 


14, 188, 103 
10.  653, 435 


10. 836, 155 
8, 632,  087 


885,  702  ; 

695,924 

1,195,643  i 

944,053  I 

71,591  ■ 

55,081 ; 

5, 824, 518 
4.236,084 
1,924,486 
1, 764, 569 
934, 155 
936,  376 

1, 633, 722 
1,391,164 


606,790 
561.658 
374, 442 
232, 221 
439,638 
425,891 
53,916 
46,188 
158,930 
125,706 

1,554,000 
542,048 


94,294  I 
44,340  I 

337,786  I 
92,385 

332, 784 
82,334 

445, 452 

196,656 
70,234 
40,432 
57,004 
18,568 
42,942 
0,022 
97,524 
35. 736 
66,980 
11,575 

164,226 
88,136 


16,560 
13,328 
74,604 
33, 396 
21,800 


64.82 
61.74 


7;J.  54 
68.63 

63.67 
59.18 
01.69 
57.58 
98.88 
76.40 
77.10 
69.17 
78.31 
83.34 
70.66 
C4.65 


508 
490 


97,680 
131, 170 


478 
633 


163, 030 
140, 394 


19, 312 
32,502 

18, 670 
22,100 


42.67 
33.22 

47.38 
40.87 
39.67 
29.58 
41.23 
40.80 
43.10 
31.06 
37.05 
34.14 
40.40 
26.72 
52.50 
25.03 
45.02 
35.21 
40.05 
44.35 

50.86 
87.83 


29.89 
27. 71 
56.00 
47.17 
50.70 


38.02 
66.61 


30.06 
34.01 


$4.65 

3.05 


4.41 


3.73 


4.70 
4.22 
5.22 
4.55 
2.86 
2.04 
4.31 
3.74 
4.06 
3.02 
4.54 
3.88 


51.31 

6.23 

40.48 

4.75 

72.07 

4.03 

60.87 

3.55 

66.48 

5.30 

55.57 

4.98 

34.71 

0.08 

43.06 

•     5.88 

55.53 

5.72 

58.30 

4.17 

37.34 

0.04 

31.10 

6.00 

4.58 
5.08 


3.07 
3.83 
4.37 
4.76 
4.54 
4.63 
4.86 
5.71 
5.00 
4.86 
4.63 
7.17 
3.87 
7.08 
4.5» 
4.51 
4.  GO 
2.37 

U.42 
5.73 

0.76 
7.81 
1.16 
4.88 
6.60 


G.06 
4.02 


8.73 
6.35 


a  Excludes  otficers  or  firm  niemlK?r8.  clerks  or  salesmen,  and  their  salaries. 
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MATERIALS  USED. 


COTTON. 


The  total  quantity  of  cotton  consumed  in  the  establishments  reported  was  2,261,600  bales,  of  an  aggregate 
weight  of  1,117,945,776  pounds.  This  includes  foreign  and  sea  island  with  the  ordinary  varieties  of  classified 
cotton.  Inasmuch  as  the  publication  of  a  classified  statement  by  states  of  the  cotton  consumed  would  result  in 
the  disclosure  of  certain  facts  regarding  individual  establishments,  the  totals  only  of  the  quantities  and  values  of 
the  several  varieties  of  cotton  can  be  here  presented : 


KINDti  OF  COTTON. 


Bales . 


PoQDds. 


Cost. 


Total    2,201.000 

Sea  isluucl '  21,283 

Other  tlomcstie 2, 231, 385 

Egyptian  ....' ,  8.932 


1.117,945,776    !    $117,392,576 


7,891,915 

1.103,492,010 

6,  560,  951 


1,980,983 

114,337,802 

1,073.791 


The  amount  paid  for  cotton  is  by  far  the  largest  item  in  the  expenditures  of  a  cotton  mill.  The  cost  of 
that  which  is  classed  as  ''  Other  domestic  "  is  42.67  per  cent  of  the  gross  value  of  products. 

The  average  weight  of  bales  of  domestic  cotton  consumed  in  cotton  mills  during  the  census  year  was  494 
pounds,  as  compared  with  478  pounds  in  1880.  The  commercial  report  of  the  weight  of  bales  of  the  whole 
American  crop  in  1890  is  496.13  pounds.  The  increase  in  the  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  cotton  mills  of  the 
United  States  during  the  ten  years,  including  sea  island  and  foreign  cotton,  is  shown  by  the  following  figures: 


i                                YEARS. 

1 

Bales.        1 

Pounds. 

1889-1890  

1879-1880  

2.201,600    1 
1.570,344 

1,117.945,776 
750, 343, 981 

luereaao  in  amount 

Incre&se  per  cent 

1 

691, 256 
44.02 

I 

367,  601, 795 
48.99 

The  total  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  country,  including  the  consumption  in  woolen  mills,  for  ea<;h  of  the 
eleven  years  ending  with  1890  is  exhibited  in  the  following  statement,  taken  from  the  accepted  commercial  reports, 
except  that  for  the  year  1890  the  census  figures  are  substituted.  Owing  to  the  variation  in  the  weight  of  bales 
the  amount  is  stated  in  pounds. 


YBAK. 


PouncLs. 


1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 


792. 400,  000 
847,  200, 000 
878, 800, 000 
950,000,000 
897, 600,  000 
763, 600, 000 


VKAR. 


Pounds. 


ij     1886 1  911.200,000 

1887 '  969,200,000 

jl     1888 1,012,000,000 

I     1889 1  1.074,000,000 

i!     1890 1,193,374,641 


The  table  following  presents  the  facts  relative  to  the  consumption  of  "other  domestic"  cotton  in  each  of  the 
states  and  by  geographical  divisions  as  ascertained  at  the  Eleventh  Census.  A  comparison  is  made  with  the 
corresponding  figures  obtained  at  the  Tenth  Census.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  statistics  of  1880  make  no 
distinction  between  the  several  kinds  of  cotton,  and  consequently  the  comparison  is  not  strictly  between 
corresponding  facts;  but  the  error  is  a  very  small  one,  both  because  the  use  of  foreign  and  sea  island  cotton  is 
so  small,  comparatively,  and  because  that  use  is,  except  in  New  Jersey,  in  states  where  the  consumption  of 
ordinary  cotton  is  so  great  that  the  percentage  can  be  affected  but  slightly. 
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QUANTITY  AND  COST  OF  COTTON  CONSUMED,  BY  STATES :  1890  AND  1880. 


1890 


8TATK8  AND  TBBRITORIKi*. 


Sea  island  and  foreign. 


Bales. 


The  Fniteil  States i  30, 215 


Kew  England  states. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts. . . 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 


Middle  states. 


New  York.... 
New  Jersey... 
Pennsylvania. 

Delaware 

Maryland 


Southern  states. 


Virginia 

North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 


Alabama... 
Louisiana. . 
Mississippi 
Texas  


Kentucky  

Arkansas 

Tennessee. : 

All  other  states. 


Western  states 
Ohio 


Missouri . . 
Indiana. . . 
Michigan . 
Illinois  . . . 
Minnesota 
Wisconsin 


Utah. 


All  other  states. 


20,321 


6,747 
6,733 
6,841 

9,894 


653 
9,241 


Pounds. 


14, 452, 866 


9,899,4M 


Cost. 


$3, 054. 774 


Other  domestic. 


Itoles. 


2.  231, 385 


2. 065,  270 


3, 228, 105 
3,426,367 
3.245,022 

4, 553, 372 


483.368 
4, 070, 004 


663,420 
700,925 
700,925 

989,504 


1,405,637 


132,504 
214. 034 
8.954 
765, 773 
186,558 
97,814 


251.260 


_*:^r 


-- 1 


78,560 
910,944 


78, 171 
16,482 
92, 705 
8,876 
55,026 

526,856 


Pounds. 

Cost. 

Cost 

per 

pound. 

1, 103.  492, 910 

$114,337,802 

$0. 1036 

704, 792, 220 

>  74.683.860 

0.1060 

65, 717, 252 

7, 053, 168 

0. 1073 

107. 319, 124 

11.203,742 

0.1044 

4, 647,  880 

498,348 

0.1072 

383, 539. 221 

40,206,887 

0.1048 

94, 555, 788 

10, 446, 155 

0.1105 

49, 012, 946 

5, 275,  560 

0.1076 

123. 6:t0. 916 

12,917,244 

0.1045 

1880 


All  cotton. 


Bales. 


Pounds. 


39, 038, 689 
8,231.147 

44,629,588 
4, 465, 825 

27,265,667 


4, 192, 105 
905, 524 

4, 371, 693 
475, 490 

2,972.432 


22, 731 
114, 371 
133,342 
145, 859 


29,962 


17,366 


11,980 


33,114 
18,131 

47,632 


11,023 


16,300 


0. 1074 
0.1100 
0.0980 
0.1065 
0.1090 


250.837.646  ,   24,508,776  0.0977 


10, 616, 206 
53,546,289 
64,000,600 
69, 139, 410 


14,726.454 


1,080,773 
5, 396. 974 
6,242,598 
6,663,tMX) 


0. 1018 
0.1008 
0. 0075 
0.0364 


1, 372, 058 


0.0932 


8, 449, 834 


793, 600  0. 0939 


5.751,305 


554,206  I  0.0964 


15.779,360  ; 
8, 828, 188  I 

24, 232, 128 
5, 840,  078 


8,240,434 


6,405 


6,924 


6,974 


3, 267, 188 


3. 470, 388 


1,554,851 
850,156 

2.227,922 


383,556 


798,178 


0.0985 
0.0963 

0.0919 


1.129,498 

112.381 
157, 673 
7,404 
574, 857 
187, 480 
109.703 

228,729 

64,614 
21,089 
83,997 
7.512 
51.537 

182, 349 

11, 461 

27,642 

33,624 

71,389 

350 

14,702 

1.358 

6,411 

246 

4,050 

680 

10,436 


a0.0657 


0.0969 


312,621  0.0957 


359,117  0.1035 


3,414,040 


374,450  I  0.1097 


750,343,981 


Cost. 

Cost  per 
pound. 

186, 945, 725 

$0.1150 



54U373,880  I      63,169,434  1       0.1167 


54, 185, 061 
76,386,499 
3,562,088 
273, 718, 889 
81,137,172 
52, 384, 171 

109, 321, 428 

.31.656,594 
9, 950,  009 

40,311,809 
3, 236, 184 

24. 166, 232 

84. 528,  757 

5, 087.  519 

11,a')2,641 

15,601,005 

33, 757, 199 

166,250 

7,271,791 

644,000 

2,881,853 

119,986 

1,882,234 

340,000 

4,944,279 


6,234,901 
8,629,063 
458,607 
31, 107, 154 
10,457,770  j 
6.281.939  I 
I 

13, 258, 528  , 

( 

3,981,106  ; 
1,319.422  I 
4,749,428  ' 
427,855  I 
2,780.715  j 

8.  890, 408 


601,796 

1, 125, 984 

1, 723, 187 

3, 591. 554 

16,000 

729,202 

68,018 

301,226 

11,280 

188,856 

25,000 

508,305 


29,768    15,110,916 


5,323  , 
6,399  j 
11,558 

60C  I 

2,261  \ 

409  I 

3, 173  I 

54 


2, 506, 182 
3, 082, 132 
6, 364. 887 

300,000 
1, 099, 130 

200,000 

1,541,797 

25,788 


258,196 
336,084 
679, 911 

36,000 
110,969 

22,000 

180,072 

3,223 


0. 1151 
0.1130 
0.1287 
0.1136 
0.1289 
0.1190 

0. 1213 

0.1258 
0. 1326 
0. 1178 
0.1322 
0. 1151 

0. 1052 

0.1183 
0.0952 
0.1105 
0.1064 
0.0962 
0.1003 
0.1056 
0.1045 
0.0940 
0.1003 
0.0735 
0.1028 


1,627,357  i   0.1076 


0.1030 
0.1093 
0.1068 
0.120C 
0.  lOlC 
0.1100 
0.1168 
0.1250 


a  The  low  cost  per  pound  of  cotton  reported  fh>m  the  state  of  Ohio  is  caused  by  the  inclusion  of  an  establishment  UHing  a  large  quantity  of  "linter  ",  or  low 
grade  cotton. 

SEA   ISLAND   COTTON. 


The  coQSumptiou  of  sea  island  cotton  during  the  census  year  is  reported  at  21,283  bales.  This  is  much  the 
largest  amount  ever  consumed  in  a  single  year,  and  it  exceeds  the  commercial  reports  by  more  than  2,000  bales,  or 
nearly  10  per  cent.  There  is,  nevertheless,  reason  to  believe  that  if  there  is  an  error  in  the  present  statement  the 
correction  required  is  an  increase  rather  than  a  dimiui^tion  of  the  amount.  While  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
consumption  of  this  staple  can  not  be  made,  for  reasons  already  given,  it  may  be  said  that  mills  in  only  four  states 
return  sea  island  cotton  as  entering  injto  their  raw  materials — Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  and  Bhode 
Island:  and  in  these  states  the  use  of  it  is  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  makers  of  spool  thread. 
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EaVPTIAN   COTTON. 

The  amount  of  Egyptian  cotton  used  in  American  mills  is  now  reported  by  the  census  for  the  first  time.  For 
the  census  year  1890  it  was  6,560,951  pounds.  The  return  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department 
9f  the  imports  of  foreign  cotton  entering  into  consumption  during  the  fiscal  year  1889-1890  amounted  to  8,407,160 
pounds.  It  is  not  improbable  that  some  users  of  foreign  cotton  failed  to  return  the  amount  separately,  but  included 
the  whole  in  their  return  of  domestic.  The  use  of  Egyptian  cotton  in  spinning  fine  yams  ia  increasing.  The 
following  table  shows  the  amount  of  cotton  imported  from  abroad  and  entering  into  consumption,  together  with  the 
value  of  the  same,  as  reported  by  the  bureau  of  statistics  for  each  of  the  ten  years  ended  with  1890: 

IMPORTS  OF  COTTON. 


TEARS.' 

Pounds.             Value. 

1881 

4,440,996 
4, 339.  776 
4, 123, 058 
7.093,915 
5,115.705 
5, 072, 359 

$757. 352 

1882 

789, 944 

1883 

802.246 

1884 

1,382,514 

1885 

954.  760 

1886 

672.508 

1887 

4. 024.  531              533, 928 

1888 

5, 497, 544              744,  796 

1889 

7,983.699    '       1,195,368 

1890 

8. 407. 160     1       1. 393. 071 

FIBERS  OTHER   THAN  COTTON. 

The  consumption  of  raw  fibers  other  than  cotton,  as  reported  in  the  tables  of  materials,  may  be  treated  aa 
unimportant.  The  use  of  such  material  is  reported  in  an  exceedingly  small  number  of  establishments,  and  both  the 
quantity  and  value  are  toe  insignificant  to  be  noticed  at  length.  A  similar  remark  may  be  made  as  to  the  yarns 
of  fiber  other  than  cotton,  although  the  use  of  such  materials  was  rather  more  important  than  the  consumption 
of  the  raw  fibers. 

YARN   PURCHASED. 

The  items  representing  amount  and  cost  of  cotton  yarn  not  made  in  the  mill  where  it  is  finally  worked  into 
fabrics,  are  worthy  of  more  attention.  As  is  well  known,  the  spinning  and  the  weaving  industries  are  almost 
completely  separated  in  Great  Britain,  where  cotton  manufacturing  has  reached  its  highest  and  largest  development. 
In  the  United  States  the  two  industries  are  usually  carried  on  by  the  same  corporation  and  under  one  roof.  The 
census  returns  do  not  give  countenance  to  the  theory,  held  by  some  persons,  that  a  divorce  of  the  two 
processes  is  impending.  It  is  true  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  mills  devoted  exclusively 
to  spinning,  but  no  such  increase  appears  in  the  number  of  weaving  mills  in  which  no  spinning  is  done.  A  critical 
inspection  of  the  returns  shows  what  can  not  be  exhibited  in  tabular  statements,  namely,  that  the  users  of  yam 
not  spun  by  themselves  are  of  three  classes:  (1)  establishments  which  both  spin  and  weave,  but  which  spin  too 
little  for  their  loom  capacity;  (2)  establishments  which  purchase  fine  yarns  to  be  converted  into  sewing  thread; 
and  (3)  establishments  which  weave  only.  These  last  are  located  mostly  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  where  a 
very  considerable  proportion  of  all  the  weaving  of  intricate  and  fancy  fabrics  is  done.  It  will  be  seen  by  an 
examination  of  the  table  that  Pennsylvania,  with  3.10  per  cent  of  the  spindles  in  the  countiy  and  4.30  per  cent 
of  the  looms,  consumed  45.25  per  cent  of  all  the  '^yarn  not  made  in  mill"  reported  ad  material  consumed. 

OTHER  MATERIALS.' 

The  other  items  entering  into  the  list  of  materials  consumed  call  for  but  a  single  remark.  •  With  one  exception 
they  are  expenditures  upon  the  machinery  which  drives  the  mills.  The  exception  is  starch,  a  small  amount  of 
which  is  required  to  prepare  warps  for  the  loom.  The  weight  of  starch  used  in  all  the  cotton  mills  in  the  country 
was  but  27,448,792  pounds,  while  the  weight  of  piece  goods  produced  was  758,903,844  pounds.  In  other  words, 
the  total  addition  of  weight  to  woven  goods  by  the  addition  of  starch  was  but  3.62  per  cent,  and  this  addition  was 
merely  that  which  is  necessary  to  render  the  warp  threads  smooth  and  to  give  them  the  additional  strength  called 
for  by  the  strain  and  wear  of  weaving. 

DUPLICATIONS. 

Attention  should  be  directed  to  one  fact  relating  to  the  table  showing  materials  used,  namely,  that  there  is  a. 
certain  duplication  in  some  items,  to  be  eliminated  if  any  attempt  is  made  to  obtain  the  net  amount  and  value  of 
materials.  It  will  be  evident  at  a  glance  that  substantially  the  whole  of  the  "  cotton  yarn  not  made  in  mill '-  is  a 
duplication  as  being  the  product  of  some  of  these  very  mills  out  of  the  cotton  here  reported.  The  total  amount  of 
yarn  "not  made  in  mill"  is  49,457,669  pounds,  valued  at  $11,303,218.  Of  this  amount  a  total  of  677,954  pounds, 
valued  at  $509,682,  represents  yarns  of  wool,  flax,  silk,  jute,  hemp,  and  other  fibers,  spun  in  other  mills,  and 
consume  d  in  the  manufacture  of  goods  which  are  composed  so  largely  of  cotton  that  the  makers  of  them  do  not  class 
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them  eveu  as  mixed  goods.  Although  purchased  cotton  yarns  used  in  weaving  mills  can  not  be  traced  to  the 
spindles  from  which  they  came,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  most  of  the  quantity  coming  under  this  head 
was  the  product  of  American  mills  and  appears  under  the  head  of  "Yarn''  in  the  table  of  products.  Tho 
importation  of  cotton  yarns  from  abroad  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 1890,  was  1,674,262  pounds,  valued  at 
$879,326.  What  part  of  this  quantity  was  yarn  for  doubling  and  twisting  in  sewing  thread  mills  which  do  not 
spin  all  their  own  yarn,  and  what  part  of  it  was  used  in  the  weaving  of  mixed  goods,  can  not  be  ascertained.  The 
item  of  waste  of  other  mills  is  also  a  duplication  in  the  table  of  materials,  but  it  calls  for  no  explanation.  la 
the  table  of  products  a  part  of  the  "  yarn"  item  reappears  in  woven  goods,  particularly  in  upholstery  goods,  and  in 
sewing  cotton,  while  the  rest  was  transferred  to  the  woolen  and  silk  industries  or  was  consumed  in  the  electrical 
and  other  arts*    The  whole  of  the  item  of  waste  reappears  in  batting,  twine,  rope,  and  "  all  other  products". 

PRODUCTS. 

WOVEN   GOODS. 

The  products  of  the  cotton  mills  of  the  United  States  may  be  classified  under  three  heads:  woven  goods,  yarns 
and  thread,  and  miscellaneous  products.  The  value  of  woven  goods  produced  by  the  establishments  reporting  was 
$198,741,200,  which  was  74.16  per  cent  of  the  total;  of  warps,  yarn,  and  sewing  thread,  $44,885,096,  or  16.76  per 
cent;  of  all  other  products,  $24,355,428,  or  9.09  per  cent.  An  examination  of  the  tables  in  detail  brings  out  the 
fact,  which  experience  confirms,  that  an  immense  proportion  of  the  goods  consumed  in  the  countiy  is  coarse  and 
medium  fabrics  which  are  most  durable  and  substantial  for  every-day  wear.  In  the  ascertainment  of  the  quantities 
of  the  several  classes  of  woven  goods  manufactured,  the  square  yard  was  taken  as  the  universal  unit  for  all 
branches  of  the  textile  industry.  The  product  of  all  the  mills  was  reduced  to  this  uniform  standard.  The 
advantage  of  this  rule  for  statistical  purposes  is  too  obvious  to  require  either  explanation  or  argument,  and  the 
uselessness  of  statements  showing  the  number  of  running  yards  of  fabrics  varying  from  the  width  of  print  cloths  ta 
that  of  broad  sheetings  is  equally  apparent.  First  in  importance,  both  in  quantity  and  value,  among  woven, 
goods  are  brown  and  bleached  sheetings  and  shirtings,  which  amounted  to  962,238,062  square  yards,  valued  at 
$55,193,439,  averaging  5.74  cents  a  square  yard  in  value  at  the  mill.  This  is  not  only  the  most  extensive  but  the  most 
widely  distributed  branch  of  the  cotton  industry,  while  the  goods  themselves  are  those  which  are  in  most  universal 
Qge,  and  which  are  adapted  to  the  largest  variety  of  purposes  in  household  economy.  The  amount  of  print  cloths^ 
classed  as  '-plain  cloths  for  printing  or  converting"  is  but  slightly  below  that  of  sheetings  and  shirtings,  being 
955,294,320  square  yards;  but  the  value,  $43,550,174,  is  far  below  that  of  the  leading  class.  The  average  value  is 
4^6  cents  a  square  yard.  The  largest  part,  by  far,  of  this  product  is  printed;  and  becomes  the  calico  of  commerce. 
The  census  accounts  for  the  printing  of  722,257,451  si^uare  yards,  or  75.61  per  cent  of  the  whole;  but  the  good» 
printed  were  not  drawn  exclusively  from  the  fabrics  technically  classed  as  print  cloths.  The  relative  importance 
of  most  of  the  other  classes  of  woven  goods  calls  tor  no  detailed  remarks,  particularly  as  the  materials  do  not  exist, 
for  a  comparison  of  the  amounts  produced  in  former  years. 

The  classification  of  "  fine  and  fancy  woven  fabrics"  draws  attention  to  the  extent  to  which  fine  goods  are  now 
produced  in  the  country,  and  gives  a  means  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  such  goods  consumed.  We  find  a  totaC 
amount  of  127,373,179  square  yards,  valued  at  $12,545,929,  produced  in  domestic  mUls,  which  are  thus  returnedi 
at  an  average  value  of  9.85  cents  a  square  yard.  Among  fine  goods  should  also  be  classed  a  small,  but  not 
ascertainable,  part  of  the  ginghams  manufactured  in.  New  England  and  Pennsylvania  mills.  Neglecting  this 
small  item  we  find  that  of  the  3,002,761,037  square  yards  of  woven  goods  produced  in  the  country  4.24  per  cent 
only  in  amount  is  classed  as  "  fine  or  fancy  woven",  while  in  value  these  goods  represent  but  6.31  per  cent  of  the 
total.  During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1890,  the  entries  at  the  custom  houses  of  the  country  for  consumption 
(including  both  direct  entries  and  withdrawn  from  warehouse)  of  cotton  cloth  exceeding  200  threads  to  the 
square  inch,  counting  warp  and  filling,  amounted  to  10,734,281  square  yards,  valued  at  $1,559,889.  From  the 
comparative  insignificance  of  these  numbers  it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  fine  woven  goods  is  still  less  than 
5  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  of  cotton  cloth  consumed  and  barely  7  per  cent  of  the  value.  It  also  appears  that 
while  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  finer  goods  consumed  are  produced  in  the  country,  the  average  foreign  value 
of  those  imported  is  fully  one-half  greater  to  the  square  yard  than  the  value  at  the  mill  of  the  goods  produced  in- 
this  country  which  are  classed  as  fine.  This  illustrates  what  experience  teaches,  that  the  finest  goods  used  in  the 
United  States  are  still  imported  from  abroad. 

The  manufacture  of  upholstery  goods,  which  had  a  considerable  development  in  the  last  decade,  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  its  localization.  Of  the  whole  value,  $2,070,239,  of  these  goods  reported  for  the  entire  country^ 
Pennsylvania  returns  all  except  a  value  of  $162,900,  divided  between  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  with  a  small 
amount  in  Wisconsin. 
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YARN  MILLS. 

The  item  of  '*  yarns"  has  already  been  partially  discussed  under  the  head  of  materials,  that  is  to  say,  so  far  as 
these  yarns  have  been  consumed  in  other  mills  classified  as  cotton,  but  there  has  been  a  large  production 
of  yarns  which  have  become  the  material  for  other  industries.  They  have  been  used  as  warps  for  worsted 
dress  goods,  also  by  the  manufacturers  of  hosiery  and  knit  goods,  in  the  production  of  elastic  fabrics,  and 
for  the  covering  of  electric  wires,  an  industry  which  has  had  an  enormous  development  during  recent  years.  The 
ei-ection  of  mills  for  the  production  of  yarn  for  these  collateral  uses  is  the  leading  feature  in  the  extension  of  yarn 
production  as  a  separate  industry  during  the  decade  under  review.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  trace  to  their 
ultimate  use  most  of  the  yarns  whi(;h  were  not  woven  in  the  mills  where  they  were  produced.  The  establishments 
Lere  reported  produced  166,397,003  pounds  of  yarn  for  sale,  and  the  importation  during  the  year  was  1,674,262 
pounds,  a  total  of  168,071,265  pounds.  Of  this  amount  48,779,715  pounds  were  consumed  in  other  cotton  mills 
here  reported,  83,624,868  pounds  were  consumed  in  woolen  and  hosiery  industries,  4,338,789  pounds  in  silk  industry, 
and  1,474,514  pounds  in  elastic  fabric  fac'tories,  an  aggregate  of  138,217,886  pounds,  leaving  only  29,853,379  pounds 
to  be  accounted  for  in  the  electrical  and  other  industries  not  here  mentioned. 

SEWINC^  COTTON— HISTORY  OF  THE  INDUSTRY. 

One  of  the  most  important  branches  of  the  cotton  manufsioture  is  the  manufacture  of  sewing  cotton. 
The  quantity  returned  during  the  census  year  was  13,868,309  pounds,  having  an  aggregate  value  of  $11,637,500. 
Unfortunately,  no  trustworthy  statistics  are  in  existence  showing  the  amount  of  production  at  any  former 
j>eriod,  except  that  in  the  census  of  1870  the  production  of  11,560,241  dozens  of  spool  cotton  is  reported; 
•but  there  is  no  measure  of  comparison  with  the  quantity  now  reported.  This  industry  is  one  which 
Ihas  been  established  in  the  country  in  the  face  of  much  discouragement  and  of  repeated  failure.  A  century 
»go  linen  fabrics  were  much  more  common  than  fabrics  of  cotton,  and  linen  thread  was  the  ordinary  material  for 
sewing.  When  cotton  thread  was  first  introduced,  it  was  a  coarse  and  inferior  article  made  of  (M*dinary  cotton, 
consisting  of  three  cords  twisted  together,  and  was  put  up  in  skeins  or  in  balls.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
cotton  thread  of  this  class  was  an  early  product  of  American  spinning  mills,  although  no  record  of  its  manufacture 
is  preserved.  The  first  introduction  into  this  country  of  cotton  thread  4ipon  wooden  spools  was  m  1820,  when 
the  firm  of  John  Clark,  jr.,  &  Co.,  founded  at  Glasgow,  Scotland,  in  1817,  established  an  agency  for  the  sale  of 
such  thread  in  New  York.  During  the  next  twenty  years  other  Scotch  firms  entered  the  market.  The  thread  was 
of  mucb  better  quality  than  that  previously  in  use.  It  was  composed  of  six  strands  of  yarn,  two  of  which  were 
first  twisted  together  in  one  direction,  and  then  three  of  the  double  strands  were  twisted  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  result  was  a  thread  having  much  greater  stability  of  twist  than  was  possible  for  the  earlier  three-cord  variety. 
^Notwithstanding  its  superiority  and  the  attractive  form  in  which  it  was  put  up,  which  made  it  at  once  a 
favorite  in  the  market,  it  was  a  long  time  before  its  x>osition  was  so  assured  as  to  induce  domestic 
manufacturers  to  undertake  to  produce  it.  There  were  several  establishments  in  the  United  States  which, 
in  the  years  from  1840  to  1850,  attempted  to  twist  and  spool  their  own  thread  for  sewing  purposes,  but  their 
efforts  were  confined  to  the  production  of  three-cord  thread,  inferior  in  strength  and  finish,  and  the  imperfections  of 
their  merchandise  were  covered  by  dyeing  them  in  cheap  colors.  It  was  suited  to  some  uses.  For  sewing  thin  and 
open  woven  fabrics,  where  the  strain  upon  it«  strength  and  upon  the  stability  of  its  twist  was  not  too  great,  it 
answered  the  purpose.  Not  long  before  1850  the  Sagamore  Company,  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  undertook  to 
manufacture  six-cord  thread  equal  in  quality  to  the  standard  imported  thread,  but  the  skill  necessary  for  carding 
and  spinning  sea  island  cotton  had  not  been  attained,  nor  had  the  managers  a  mastery  of  the  difiicult  and 
intricate  processes  of  making  six-cord  thread.  The  enterprise  was  a  failure  and  was  abandoned.  A  few  years 
later,  about  1855,  there  was  introduced  into  the  country  from  England  a  three-cord  thread  known  as  a  "  glac6",  or 
finished  thread.  Its  polished  surface,  produced  by  mechanical  means,  made  it  really  superior  to  any  three-cord  thread 
previously  in  the  market,  though  still  greatly  inferior  to  the  six-cord  thread.  The  improvement  drew  the  attention 
of  such  of  the  three  cord  spool  cotton  manufacturers  as  had  survived  the  discouragement  attendant  upon  their 
efforts  to  compete  with  better  goods.  The  first  corporation  that  engaged  in  the  enterprise  of  manufacturing 
glazed  thread  was  the  Willington  Thread  Company,  of  Willington,  Connecticut,  a  small  concern  having  less 
than  a  thousand  spinning  spindles.  This  company  had  already  been  in  the  business  since  1843  or  1844.  The 
competition  of  this  company  was,  curiously  enough,  not  with  the  strong  and  well  made  six-cord  thread  which  was 
sold,  but  with  the  cheap  and  poor  thread  which  was  given,  or  "  thrown  in",  and  it  finally  made  a  breach  in  the 
custom  of  "throwing  in''  a  spool  of  cotton  with  the  dress  pattern.  The  process  of  finishing  the  thread  was 
patented  and  the  Willington  Company  was  licensed  to  make  use  of  it.  About  this  time  the  Williroantic  Linen 
Company,  of  Willimantic,  Connecticut,  which  had  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  coarse,  unbleached  linen 
fabrics  and  shoe  thread,  finding  the  business  unsatisfactory,  turned  its  attention  to  the  production  of  sewing 
cotton,  and  secured  all  the  rights  under  the  patent  for  glazing  thread  except  the  rights  under  license  held  by  the 
Willington  Company.  A  year  or  two  later  the  Willimantic  Linen  Company,  which  retained  and  still  retains  its 
original  name,  although  it  finally  ceased  the  manufacture  of  linen  when  it  began  the  manufacture  of  spool  cotton, 
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purchased  the  plant  of  the  Willingtou  Thread  Company.  Before  1860  other  finishing  processes  were  invented  and 
put  in  use  by  manufacturers  in  competition  with  the  Willimantic  Company.  Glazed  cotton  was  manufactured  by 
the  firm  of  Green  &  Daniels,  of  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island,  and  by  several  other  concerns  of  less  note  at 
Pawtucket  and  Fall  River.  At  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  ci^l  war  a  substantial  industry  in 
this  branch  of  spool  cotton  had  been  established.  In  1860  Mr.  Timothy  Merrick,  who  had  been  manager  of 
the  Willington  Mill,  and  later  had  been  employed  by  the  Willimantic  Company,  formed  a  partnership 
for  the  manufacture  of '*  satin  finish"  thread,  which  subsequently  grew  into  the  Merrick  Thread  Company.  The 
civil  war  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  home  manufacture  of  spool  thread,  both  by  the  greatly  increased  demand 
and  by  the  heavy  duties  laid  on  the  imported  article.  Another  infiuence  was  now  operating  to  compel  American 
'manufacturers  to  make  a  fresh  eflFort  in  the  direction  of  the  production  of  six-cord  thread.  The  sewing  machine  had 
been  invented.  The  three-cord  thread  of  the  time  was  neither  strong  enough  nor  in  other  ways  good  enough  for 
machine  use.  The  alternative  was  presented  of  supplying  that  which  the  change  in  the  market  demanded  or  of 
retiring  from  business.  At  the  same  time  the  foreign  manufar'turers  who  had  obtained  a  re'pntation  in  the 
American  market  perceived  that  under  the  high  duties  upon  manufactures  it  would  be  cheaper  for  them  to  produce 
their  wares  in  the  United  States  than  to  import  them.  In  some  cases  they  began  by  imi)orting  yarn  spun  in 
England  to  be  twisted  and  spooled  here ;  in  other  cases  they  introduced  spinning  at  once.  The  period  between  I860 
and  1870  was  one  of  not  a  little  discouragement  to  the  purely  American  manufacturer  of  six-cord  thread.  The  chief 
experimenters  were,  besides  the  Willimantic  Linen  Company,  the  Merrick  Thread  Company,  and  the  firm  of  Green 
&  Daniels,  already  mentioned,  the  Hadley  Company,  of  Holyoke,  Massachusetts,  and  the  Williston  Mills,  of 
Easthampton,  Massachusetts.  Experience  shows  that  the  users  of  sewing  cotton  are  extremely  conservative.  It 
is  difficult  to  persuade  them  to  try  a  new  make  of  thread  when  they  are  satisfied  with  that  which  they  have  been 
using.  The  obstacles  encountered  by  manufacturers  induced  the  most  of  them  to  abandon  a  hopeless  struggle. 
Nevertheless  some  of  them  persevered,  but  of  them  all  onlj^  the  Willimantic  Linen  Company  and  the  Merrick  .Thread 
Company  succeeded  in  producing  an  article  equal  in  all  respects  to  the  foreign  brands,  and  finally  established  a 
position  and  a  reputation.  Meanwhile,  three  great  British  makers  of  thread  transferred  the  production  of  their 
supply  for  the  American  market  to  this  country.  The  first  such  venture  was  that  of  the  Clark  Thread  Company^ 
whose  mills  were  erected  at  Newaik,  New  Jersey  and  began  operation  in  1865.  A  little  later  the  firm  of  J.  &  P. 
Coats,  of  Paisley,  Scotland,  established  the  manufacturing  plant  at  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island,  known  as  the  Conant 
Thread  Company.  Subsequently,  in  1883,  John  Clark,  jr.,  &  Co.,  the  first  company  to  introduce  six-cord  thread 
into  this  country,  erected  the  mills  of  the  Clark  Mile-end  Cotton  Company  at  Kearney,  jS^ew  Jersey.  This  completes 
the  list  of  the  large  manufacturers  of  sewing  cotton  operating  in  the  United  States  before  1S90. 

STATISTICS  FOR  1890. 

The  following  table  gives  the  important  facts  relating  to  the  sewing  thread  industry  as  ascertaine<l  at  the 
Eleventh  Census: 

MANUFACTURE  OF  SEWING  COTrON:  1890. 

Number  of  eatablishmeuts  reporting  product 34 

Capital [ $27,787,196 

Protlnct  (13,868,309  pouncU) $11,637,500 

Number  of  spindles  employed 679, 484 

EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES. 


EMPLOY f::8  AND   WAUK8. 


Total. 


I 


Men. 


Average  uumberof  employes 9.220  i             2,  COS 

Totalwagea '  $3,500,516  '    $1,571,278 

Average  aunual  earnings $379. 67  1 1         $540. 89 

Average  weekly  earn in;;8  (50  weeks  $7.59  $10.  H2 
in  year). 


Women. 

5.465 

$1,787,243 

$327.03 

$6.54 


Children. 


850 

$141,995 

$167.05 

$3.34 


PRINCIPAL  MATEKIALS  USED. 


KINDS  OF  COTTON. 

Total  cotton  conHunied  . . . 

Sea  idland 

Other  domestic 

Egyptian 

Yarn  purchase<l 


Pounds. 

21, 272, 349 

7. 026, 334 
7,561,910 
4,011,445 
2,672,660 


Cost. 


14,412,315 


1, 780, 186 
863,102 
654,226 

1. 114, 801 
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Alt  examiDation  of  these  figures  reveals  some  interesting  facts.  lu  the  first  place,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
average  wages  paid  are  much  higher  than  in  the  cotton  industry  generally,  and  higher  than  those  in  the 
geographical  divisions  where  wages  are  highest.  Thus  the  average  weekly  wages  of  men,  based  on  a  year  of  50 
weeks,  are  $10.82  as  compared  with  $8.68  for  all  cotton  manufactures  in  the  middle  states,  where  the  rate  is  highest. 
The  average  of  women  is  $6.54  as  compared  with  $5.76  for  all  women  employed  in  cotton  mills  in  the  same  section; 
and  children's  wages  are  $3.34  a  week  as  compared  with  $3.17  in  New  England,  where  children  receive  the 
highest  rates.  Again,  it  may  be  observed  that  nearly  all  the  sea  island  cotton  and  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  Egyptian 
<x>nsumed  in  the  country  are  accounted  for  by  the  sewing  cotton  manufacture  directly,  while  most  of  the  remainder 
of  both  varieties  is  no  doubt  to  be  traced  in  the  yarn  purchased.  In  this  last  mentioned  category,  nevertheless,  is  to 
l)e  found  a  considerable  part  of  the  imported  yarn.  There  is  a  striking  diflPerence  between  the  sewing  cotton 
manufacture  and  the  manufacture  of  cotton  generally  in  the  relations  between  cost  of  cotton,  cost  of  labor,  and  value 
of  products.  Whereas,  as  shown  on  page  167,  the  cost  of  cotton  represents  43.81  per  cent  of  the  value  of  products, 
it  accounts  for  only  37.91  per  cent  of  the  selling  value  of  spool  cotton,  although  the  average  cost  per  pound  of  the 
cotton  used  is  much  higher  than  the  price  of  ordinary  cotton.  This  difference  is  partially  accounted  for  by  the  large 
■expenditure  necessary  for  preparing  the  thread  for  market  in  attractive  form.  Labor,  also,  is  not  only  more  highly 
paid  than  in  ordinary  spinning  mills,  but  labor  as  a  whole  forms  30.08  per  cent  of  the  total  selling  value  of  the 
product  as  against  25.93  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all  cotton  products.  The  difference,  however,  is  not  so  marked 
when  we  compare  the  percentage  of  labor  cost  in  sewing  thread  with  the  general  returns  for  New  England  and  the 
middle  states,  where  most  of  the  factories  here  under  examination  are  located. 

DYEING,  BLEACHING,  AND  FINISHING. 

The  table  which  gives  the  facts  relative  to  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  printing  cotton  goods  in  spinning  and  weaving 
establishments  is,  in  itself,  an  incomplete  exhibit.  In  order  to  ascertain  what  part  of  the  spun  and  woven  product 
of  the  country  was  subjected  to  bleaching  or  coloring  processes  before  entering  into  consumption  it  is  necessary  to 
include  the  operations  of  establishments  exclusively  devoted  to  these  processes  with  those  of  establishments  which 
finish  their  own  goods.  But  the  returns  as  they  stand  are  interesting  as  showing  the  absence  in  this  country  of 
the  speciahzation  of  industries  that  has  been  effected  abroad.  It  is  well  known  that  in  Europe  spinning,  weaving, 
bleaching,  dyeing,  and  printing  are  five  separate  and  distinct  industries,  any  two  of  which  are  rarely  carried  on 
in  the  same  establishment.  While  there  are  to  be  found  in  this  country  establishments  in  which  but  one  of  these 
industries  is  carried  on,  yet,  as  is  remarked  elsewhere,  the  ordinary  custom  is  to  combine  two  or  more  of  them, 
and  there  are  great  coi'porations,  some  of  the  largest  in  the  country,  which  perform  all  five  of  the  processes. 
Indeed,  it  appears  that  more  than  one-fourth  of  all  the  dyeing  and  finishing  of  cotton  goods  was  performed  in  mills 
operating  spindles  or  looms,  or  both.  The  general  table  showing  the  amount  and  value  of  the  processes  as 
performed  in  cotton  mills  is  useful  only  in  completing  the  exhibits  of  these  mills.  The  figures  themselves  furnish 
the  basis  for  no  important  conclusions;  but  in  combination  with  the  returns  obtained  by  Special  Agent  Peter  T. 
W(M)d,  "Dyeing  and  finishing  textiles",  they  show  the  form  in  which  goods  reached  the  market. 

It  api)ears  that  there  were  produced  in  the  United  States  during  the  year  955,294,320  square  yards  of  *^  plain 
cloths  for  printing  and  converting",  in  other  words,  of  "print  cloths".  There  were  printed  in  cotton  mills 
142,590,083  square  yards,  and  in  printing  mills  579,667,368  square  yards,  a  total  of  722,267,451  square  yards.  Of 
these  goods,  which  were  not  printed,  and  of  other  plain  goods,  40,,*i38,722  square  yards  were  dyed  in  cotton  mills, 
^nd  446,496,822  square  yards  were  dyed  in  dyehouses,  a  total  of  486,835,544  square  yards  of  dyed  cloth.  In  cotton 
mills  65,540,307  square  yards  and  in  bleacheries  454,357,758  square  yards  of  cloth  were  bleaehed,  a  total  of 
510,898,065  square  yards.  The  dyeing  of  yarn,  90,792,931  pounds  in  spinning  mills  and  48,762,759  pounds  in 
dyehouses,  139,555,690  pounds  in  all,  reappears  for  the  most  part  in  the  ginghams,  ticks,  denims,  stripes,  and 
upholstery  goods,  though  some  of  it  represents  colored  sewing  thread  and  yarn  consumed  in  other  ways  than  by 
weaving.  We  have  this  rough  statement  of  the  total  production  of  cloth  and  of  the  amount  bleached,  dyed 
in  the  piece  or  the  yarn,  and  printed: 

S(^rARE  YARDS. 

Total  production  of  woven  jjoods 3, 002,  761,  037 

Printed 722,257,451 

Dyed  in  the  piece 486,835,544 

Dyed  in  the  yarn 436, 1 18, 141 

fiieached 519,898,065 

Total  tiuisbed 2,165,109,1:01 

Entered  into  consumption  ''  in  the  gray" ! 837, 651, 836 

In  obtaining  the  facts  relative  to  finishing  i)rocesses,  both  in  cotton  mills  and  in  separate  establishments,  the 
rule  was  adopted  of  obtaining  the  additional  value  given  to  goods  by  subjecting  them  to  these  processes.  Thus  a 
duplication  of  material  and  product,  which  is  inevitable  in  the  case  of  many  manufacturing  industries,  was  avoided, 
and  an  error  is  escaped  which  stands  as  a  pitfall  for  the  unwary  when  one  attempts  to  ascertain  the  peixentage 
of  labor  cost  in  a  given  product. 
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FINENESS  OF  GOODS— AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  YARN. 

It  ifi*  remarked,  in  that  section  of  this  report  which  refers  to  the  products  of  manufacture,  that  by  far  the 
largest  part  of  the  goods  turned  out  by  the  cotton  mills  of  the  country  are  the  coarse  and  medium  fabrics  which 
are  in  ordinary  use  by  all  classes  in  the  community.  The  lines  between  coarse  and  medium,  and  between  medium 
and  fine  goods  are,  of  course,  vague  and  badly  defined,  but  it  is  generally  understood  that  yarns  under  No.  20 
are  coarse,  and  those  over  No.  40  are  fine.  The  yarns  which  are  woven  into  print  cloths,  of  which  the  calico  of 
commerce  is  made,  are  for  the  most  part  No.  28  for  warps  and  No.  36  for  filling.  The  best  standard  sheetings 
and  shirtings  are  spun  from  nearly  the  same  numbers.  It  will  thus  be  seen  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  goods  in 
common  use  are  of  no  higher  than  medium  grade.  It  may  be  well  to  define  the  meaning  attached  by  manufacturers 
to  the  word  "number"  as  applied  to  yarn.  The  quantity  of  yarn  is  expressed  in  hanks  of  840  yards,  and  the 
** number"  of  the  yarn  is  the  number  of  hanks  which  weigh  a  pound  troy,  (a)  Thus  "No.  20"  is  yarn  of  which  20 
hanks  weigh  1  pound  of  5,760  grains.  1  hank  weighs  288  grains.  A  hank  of  No.  60  weighs  96  grains,  or  slightly 
more  than  one-fifth  (0.2194)  of  an  ounce  avoirdupois;  and  it  takes  8f  yards  of  the  same  number  to  weigh  1  grain. 

The  earliest  undertakings  in  this  country,  in  the  spinning  of  cotton,  were  for  the  production  of  coarse  and 
medium  goods,  and  progress  has  taken  place  in  the  direction  both  of  coarse  and  of  fine  goods.  The  development  of 
such  great  industries  as  the  manufacture  of  duck  is  an  example  of  the  growth  in  one  direction.  Although  in  the 
number  of  square  yards  of  product  duck  represents  less  than  2  per  cent  (1-84)  of  the  whole  amount  of  woven  goods, 
yet  it  represents  more  than  5  per  cent  of  the  cotton  consumed.  The  average  number  of  yarn  that  is  woven  into  duck 
is  less  than  10,  that  is,  it  is  twicfe  as  coarse  as  that  in  the  coarser  grades  of  sheeting  and  three  times  as  coarse  as 
that  in  standard  sheetings  and  print  cloths.  These  last  mentioned  classes  of  fabrics  are  themselves  an  advance  in 
fineness  over  the  early  products  of  American  looms.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  marked  tendency  toward 
the  manufacture  of  medium  fine  and  very  fine  yarns  and  fabrics.  Ordinarily  each  establishment  devotes  its 
machinery  chiefly  or  wholly  to  the  production  of  one  general  class  of  goods;  that  is  to  say,  coarse,  medium,  or  fine, 
but  this  rule  has  many  exceptions,  and  there  are  a  few  cases  of  mills  which  produce  so  wide  a  range  of  yams  as  to 
include  No.  6  and  No.  140.  A  simple  average  of  the  fineness  of  all  the  yarn  spun  in  a  city,  a  state,  or  the  country, 
teaches  very  little  that  is  useful,  for  the  reason  that  a  tendency  in  the  direction  of  fineness  may  be  wholly 
obliterated,  in  such  an  average,  by  the  existence  of  a  tendency  in  the  other  direction  also.  A  large  demand  for 
duck  at  the  same  time  that  extensive  mills  were  beginning  the  production  of  very  fine  goods  would  leave  the 
"average  number"  substantially  unchanged.  Nevertheless  such  returns  as  have  been  obtained  from  the  mills  do 
show  in  a  general  way  that  the  product  of  1890  was  yarn  of  higher  counts  than  that  of  1880,  but  to  separate 
coarse  from  medium  and  medium  from  fine  makes  the  exhibit  of  more  value  because  less  dependent  upon  an 
average  of  things  essentially  unlike  each  other. 

Two  methods  of  finding  the  average  number  of  yarn  are  available.  That  which  was  pursued  in  ascertaining 
the  number  as  reported  by  the  special  agent  of  the  Tenth  Census  was  based  upon  the  spindle  as  a  unit.  The 
method  may  be  best  shown  by  a  single  example.  In  mill  A  there  are  30,000  spindles  producing  yarn  for  print 
cloths,  average  No.  32;  in  mill  B  are  20,000  spindles  producing  yam  for  duck,  average  No.  8;  in  mill  C  are  10,000 
spindles  producing  yarn  for  fine  ginghams,  average  No.  45.     We  have,  then,  this  calculation : 


MILLS.  I  Spindlci*. 


Number.  ,      I*rodurt 


Total...         eo.OOO      i      1,570,000 


l^-C 


A 30,000    i  32  960,000 

B 20.000  8    '  160,000 

C S         10,000    I  45  450,000 


1,570.000  -5-  60,000  =  26.'.  average  of  the  3  mills. 

This  method  seems  faulty  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place  the  spindles  in  one  of  the  mills  may  be. of  the 
most  modern  pattern,  having  a  speed  of  9,000  to  10,000  turns  a  minute,  while  another  mill  may  be  filled  with  the 
antique  machinery  of  the  last  generation,  whose  spindles  turn  not  more  than  6,000  times  a  minute  and  produce 
only  two-thirds  as  much  yarn  per  spindle  a.s  the  new.  It  is  obviously  a  mistake  to  average  quantities  which  are 
stated  in  terms  of  units  having  different  values.  In  the  second  place  the  average  number  of  the  yarn  produced 
by  a  number  of  spindles,  all  of  the  same  pattern  and  run  at  the  same  speed,  spinning  one-half  No.  8  and  one- half 
No.  32,  is  not  No.  20.  It  is  necessary  to  put  more  twist  into  fine  yarn  than  into  coarse.  Indeed,  the  number 
of  turns  per  inch  increases  rapidly  as  the  fineness  of  the  yarn  increases.  There  is  a  twofold  result  of  this  fact: 
first,  that  spindles  running  on  coarse  yarn,  which  requires  but  a  twist  of  ten  turns  per  inch,  can  dispose  of  twice 
as  much  roving  delivered  to  them  from  the  rolls  as  other  spindles  run  at  the  same  speed  upon  yarn  which  requires 


a  The  "Qum1>er"  of  sewing  cottoD  has  the  same  basis.  Before  the  introduction  of  six-cord  spool  thread  ''  No.  40''  sewing  cotton  was  the  thread  made  by 
twisting  tog:ether  3  strands  of  "No.  40"  yam.  In  six-oord  thread  the  yam  nsed  is  of  doable  the  fineness..  Thus  the  thread  to-dAy  so^d  as  No.  40  consists  of  6 
strandN  of  Ko.  80  yam. 
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twenty  turns  to  the  inch;  and,  second,  inasmach  as  there  is  more  contraction  where  the  twist  is  increased,  the 
proportionate  length  of  fine  yarn  spun  is  still  further  reduced.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  average  number  as 
ascertained  by  the  use  of  the  spindle  as  a  unit  would  be  exceedingly  misleading,  even  as  between  mills  equipped 
with  spindles  of  identical  pattern  and  speed;  and  if  to  this  confiision  we  add  that  which  is  inevitable  when  we 
are  obtaining  the  average  of  mills  using  spindles  of  widely  varying  capacity,  the  uselessness  of  this  method 
becomes  evident.  Nevertheless,  since  this  was  the  only  method  available  at  the  census  of  1880,  one  calculation 
has  been  made  on  this  basis  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

The  alternative  method  adopted  for  a  second  calculation  of  the  average  number  seems  certai&ly  to  show 
more  accurately  what  it  is  required  to  find,  nailiely,  the  average  number  of  the  yarn  produced.  In  this  calculation 
the  unit  adopted  is  the  hank,  a  given  length  of  yarn.  This  system  is  also  best  illustrated  by  an  example:  mill 
D  produces  1,000,000  pounds  of  No.  28  yarn;  mill  E,  2,000,000  pounds  of  No.  10  yarn,  and  mill  F  500,000  pounds 
of  No.  50  yarn.     We  then  have : 


MILLS. 


Poll  11(1  H  of     '    ic^^K^^ 


Total 


D 
£ 
F 


3. 500, 000 


1,000,000 

2,000,000 

500.000 


Hanks,  (a) 


2S 
10 
50 


73,  COO,  000 

28. 000.  000 
20. 000.  COO 
25, 000. 000 


73,000,000  -^  3,500,000  —  20$,  average  number. 

a  It  may  be  note<l  that  the  flgarea  in  this  column  do  not,  strictly  speaking,  show  the  number  of  hanks  since  the  number  of  yarn  is  based  upon  the  troy  pound, 
whereaH  the  yam  is  reported  in  pounds  avoirdupois.    But  the  result  of  the  calculation  is  not  in  the  least  affected  by  this  difference. 

The  column  headed  "  hanks  "  shows  the  actual  relative  lengths  of  the  yarn  spun  of  each  of  the  numbers,  and 
the  final  division  gives  the  average  number  of  the  whole  quantity. 

Upon  an  examination  of  the  table  wherein  are  exhibited  the  average  number  of  yarn  as  obtained  at 
the  Tenth  Census  and  the  number  as  ascertained  by  both  methods  at  this  census,  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
second  method,  based  upon  production  of  yarn,  yields  a  lower  average  in  the  case  of  almost  every  state.  The 
exceptions  are  without  significance  and  need  no  explanation.  What  has  already  been  said  with  reference  to  the 
former  method  of  solution  will  indicate  precisely  why  the  average  number  is  always  lower  by  the  second  process. 
Spindles  producing  high  counts  not  only  cor.sume  less  cotton  each  than  those  at  work  upon  coarser  yam  (this 
would  make  no  difference  in  the  average  if  the  consumption  were  inversely  proportioned  to  the  number),  but  they 
produce  less  yarn  in  length,  and  therefore  the  true  average  of  two  spindles  producing  No.  10  and  the  other  No.  20  is 
appreciably  below  No.  15. 

Accepting  for  what  it  is  worth  the  ascertainment  of  the  average  number  using  the  spindle  as  a  basis,  we  find 
that  the  spinning  of  1890  was  of  greater  average  fineness  in  the  country  as  a  whole,  in  each  of  the  geographical 
divisions,  and  in  most  of  the  states.  There  is  apparently  a  slight  falling  off  in  three  of  the  New  England  states 
but  in  the  case  of  two  of  them,  Connecticut  and  Vermont,  the  appearance  is  evidently  due  to  the  fact  that  ten 
years  ago  the  number  was  stated  in  integers.  The  small  decline  in  New  Hampshire  is  pjrobably  to  be  attributed 
wholly  to  the  large  predominance  of  a  single  great  establishment.  The  average  number  is  highest  in  New  Jersey 
a  result  which  is  due  eutirely  to  the  great  relative  importance  of  the  sewing  cotton  industry  in  that  state.  While 
the  comparative  importance  of  this  industry  has  increased  during  the  last  decade,  yet  the  increase  has  certainly 
not  been  as  great  as  appears,  for  the  reason  that  the  average  number  in  1880  must  have  been  higher  than  is 
stated.  New  Jersey  is  also  the  state  in  which  the  widest  divergence  between  the  two  statements  of  average 
number  is  observable,  while  Rhode  Island  is  the  state  having  a  large  number  of  spindles  in  which  the  difference  is 
least.  The  explanation  is  obvious  to  those  who  study  the  reasons  already  given  for  the  existence  of  any  difference. 
In  New  Jersey,  together  with  much  fine  spinning  there  is  also  not  a  little  coarse  spinning.  In  Rhode  Island  the 
range  of  numbers  is  smaller.  It  did  not  need  the  figures  of  the  census  to  prove  that  there  had  been  an  advance  in 
the  south  in  the  direction  of  fine  spinning.  If  the  progress  seems  to  be  less  than  might  have  been  supx)osed,  it 
may  be  that  the  method  of  ascertaining  the  number  does  not  reveal  the  whole  truth.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  true 
average  number  in  1890  is  higher  than  the  computed  number  in  1880,  which  can  be  said  neither  of  New  England 
nor  of  the  middle  states. 

While  it  can  be  successfully  contended  that  the  computation  of  the  average  number  on  the  basis  of  pounds  of 
yarn  spun  does  show  precisely  what  it  purports  to  show,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  a  way  in  which  information  of  a  far 
more  useful  character  might  be  obtained.  It  is  suggested  that  the* combination  of  coarse,  medium,  an,d  fine  yarns 
results  in  a  concealment  of  what  it  is  really  desirable  to  know,  and  that  it  would  be  well  hereafter  to  divide  yarn 
products  into  the  several  classes.  The  returns  at  the  Eleventh  Census  show  the  weight  of  goods  spun  in  each  state 
of  No,  20  yarn  and  under,  of  yam  between  No.  20  and  No.  40,  and  of  yarn  above  No.  40,  and  while  it  is  not  possible 
to  give  the  average  number  of  yarn  of  each  class  the  statement  following  will  be  useful  for  purposes  of  comparison. 
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WEIGHT  OF  SPUN  PRODUCT,  IN  POUNDS 


STATES. 


The  United  StAten 
New  England  staten 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

MnasachasettH . . 
Rhode  Island  . . . 
Connecticut 


Middle  sUtes 


New  York  .... 
New  Jersey... 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware  — 
Maryland 

Southern  states . 


No.  20  yarn  and 
below. 


Nos.  21  lo  40.     Above  No.  40. 


480,  273, 239 


386,723.173     l     34,845.826 


207,  672,  353 


331,611,330    ;     34,800,452 


26, 577, 650 

1,243,608 

103. 234, 514 

3, 280, 776 

13,351,014 

62,  850,  759 


28, 385,  603 
36, 182,  517 
2,500,883 
186,750,241 
55, 640.  821 
22, 143,  274 

40, 139, 655 


6, 553,  540 
1, 456,  672 

32, 215. 744 
2,325,960 

20, 298,  843 

197, 443, 432 


Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

All  other  (a)  ^ 


Western  states. 


Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin . . . 
All  other  (a) 


7, 719. 379 
41, 972, 080 
53, 275,  503 
52.611,129 
11,699,255 

6,966,059 

2, 246,  776 
12, 310,  343 

8,  641.  918 

12, 306, 695 

1,425.000 
6. 649, 187 
950.000 
1  678,474 
1, 604,  034 


25, 529, 574 

4.631.593 

8.  023, 174 

1. 50l2, 278 

453,036 

12, 543, 916 


18,812,519 

11,116,338 

4.871.505 

45,374 


45. 374 


3.076,558 
1.  244,  770 
6,221,249 



_       .  .       _ 

1 

2. 001,  339 

2. 428, 263 

1 

1.424,131 
1,004,132 

a  Includes  states  having  less  than  3  establishments,  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establish- 
ments may  not  be  disolosM.    These  establishments  were  distributed  as  follows:   southern  states — Louis 
iona, 2;  'fexas,  1;  Arkansas, 2:  western  states — California,  1;  Iowa,l;  Missouri,!. 

In  considering  the  following  tables  presenting  the  statistics  of  cotton  maimfactare,  reference  should  be  made 
to  the  text  and  tables  on  the  combined  textile  industries  that  precede  this  report. 

Table  1  presents  for  the  purpose  of  convenient  comparison  the  statistics  relating  to  cotton  manufacture  as 
reported  at  different  census  periods.  The  table  comprises  all  the  items  of  the  inquiry  common  to  a  number  of  such 
periods  and  the  statistics  are  given  for  each  decennial  year  from  1840  to  1890,  both  inclusive. 

Table  2  is  a  statement  in  detail  for  1890  showing  each  item  of  the  schedule  of  inquiry,  excepting  details 
relating  to  employes  and  wages,  by  totals  for  the  United  States,  for  geographical  groups  of  states,  and  for  each 
state. 

Table  3  is  a  presentation  of  employes  and  wages  for  the  cotton  industry  considered  in  its  entirety.  It  shows 
by  totals  for  each  state  and  for  the  United  States,  the  average  number  of  men,  women,  and  children  distributed  into 
the  following  classes:  (1)  oflBeers  or  firm  members  actively  engaged  in  the  industry  or  in  supervision;  (2)  clerks; 
(3)  operatives  and  skilled  labor;  (4)  unskilled  labor;  (5)  pieceworkers.  The  average  number  of  weeks  employed, 
the  average  weekly  earnings  per  employ^,  and  the  total  wages  are  shown  for  men,  women,  and  children,  in  each 
class,  excepting  pieceworkers.  The  statement  for  pieceworkers  gives  the  average  number  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  respectively,  and  the  total  wages  reported  for  each. 

Table  4  shows  the  average  number  of  men,  women,  and  children,  respectively,  employed  at  each  weekly  rate 
of  pay,  by  totals  for  each  state,  and  for  the  United  States. 
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Table  1.— COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES^ 


^ 


1 

2 
8 
4 
5 
6 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 


19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 


37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 


43 
44 

45 
46 
47 

48 


49 
50 
51 
52 
63 
54 


55 
50 
57 
58 
59 
60 


61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 


STATES  AND  TBBBITORIBS. 


Fnit«d  States; 

1840 

1850 

I860...:. 

1870 

1880 

1890 


New  Enslaxid  states : 

1840 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 


Maine: 
1840. 
1850. 
1860. 
1870. 
1880. 
1890. 


New  Hampshire 

1840 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 


Massachusetts : 

1840 

1850 

1860 

1870 , 

1880 

1890 


Khode  Island : 

1840 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 


i 


( 


.'oDnecrticat: 

1840 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 


Middle  states: 

1840 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 


Number 

of 

^MHVS. 

n.jj*.i   iji 

1.240 

$51, 102, 369 

1,094 

74,500,031 

1,091 

98.585,269 

956 

140,706,291 

756 

208, 280, 346 

905 

354, 020, 843 

New  York 
1840. . . 
1850... 
1860... 
1870... 
1880... 
1890... 


New  Jersey 

1840...'., 

1850 

1860 

1870 

•      1880 

1890.... 


674 
564 
570 
508 
439 
402 


6 
12 
19 
23 
24 
23 


58 
44 
44 
36 
36 
27 


7 
9 
8 
8 
7 
6 


278 
213 
217 
191 
175 
187 


209 
158 
153 
139 
115 
94 


116 
128 
129 
111 
82 
65 


298 
352 
340 
274 
139 
229 


117 
86 
79 
81 
36 
42 


43 
21 
44 
27 
17 
17 


AVKRAOR  NUMASB^ar  aBPlOYfiS  AND  TOTAL  WAOIS. 


I 


34,931,399 

53,832,430 

60, 260. 279 

100, 103. 770 

156,  754, 690 

243. 153. 249 


4, 900,  772 
4, 176. 920 
5, 383,  479 
8,  511,  X6 
11.  399.  038 
13, 290,  745 


1,  722,  810 
1, 483,  500 
1, 320, 550 
2, 762. 000 
3, 807,  750 
13, 519,  972 


1,398,000 
3,329,700 
6,018,325 
9. 839.  685 
15. 292, 078 
20  850,754 


5, 523, 200 
10. 950.  500 
12. 586,  880 
13,332,710 
19. 877, 084 
26, 801, 933 


118, 100 
202,500 
271,200 
670, 000 
936,096 
1. 431, 986 


17,414,099 
28,455,630 
33,  704. 674 
44, 714, 375 
72. 291, 601 
128, 838, 837 


7, 326, 000 
6, 675. 000 
10, 052,  200 
18, 836. 300 
28,  047, 331 
38. 798, 161 


3,152,000 

4,  219, 100 

6, 627. 000 

12, 710, 700 

20, 310, 500 

26, 431,  578 


11.  583, 882 
12, 970, 445 
18, 789. 069 
27, 723, 306 
31, 014. 759 
51,676,249 


Aggregates. 


Average  number. 


72, 119 

92,286 

122,028 

135.369 

6174, 650 

221.585 


46,834 
61, 893 
81,403 
04,775 
127,185 
148, 718 


1,414 
3,739 
6,764 
9,439 
11.864 
13,992 


6,991 
12,122 
12. 730 
12,542 
16.529 
19,533 


I 


262 
241 
379 
451 
735 
737 


20,928 
28,730 
38,451 
43, 512 
61,844 
76, 213 


12,086 
10,875 
14,077 
16, 745 
21.474 
24,832 


5,153 

6,186 

9,002 

12,086 

14, 739 

13.411 


18, 187 
19,699 
29,078 
28.074 
28. 367 
32,  344 


Total  wages. 


7,407 
6.  320 
7,659 
9,144 
9,305 
8.401 


2,408 
1, 712 
2.534 
3,514 
4,  222 
5,683 


$23, 940, 108 
89,044,132 
42,  040, 510 
60, 480, 272 


Males  above 
16  years. 


16, 720, 920 
28, 740,  788 
32, 170, 861 
40, 906, 501 


1,368,888 
2.565,197 
2, 936, 640 
4,372,473 


33,150 
46.850 
42,790 
61.760 
91.464 


2,883,804 
3,989,853 
4, 290, 960 
6, 429, 084 


78,468 
125, 000 
161.748 
220, 742 


7, 798, 476 
13,  589. 305 
15, 82a  571 
26, 230, 667 


2,847.804 
5,224,650 
5,  320. 303 
8, 131, 142 


1,743,480 
3, 246,  783 
3, 632. 639 
4,  524, 483 


5,464,772 

7, 994,  470 

6, 613, 260 

10. 763, 873 


1, 405.  292 
2. 626. 131 
1, 994.  755 
2,563,730  I 


468. 336 
1,009,351 
1, 156, 961 
2, 054, 282 


20.745 
29,886 
30.203 
46,807 
65,057 


780 
1.828 
2.606 
3.082 
5,273 


2,011 
3,829 
3,752 
5,235 
8,290 


0,293 
13,801 
13,604 
22,774 
33.730 


4,950 
6,353 
5,583 
8.344 
10, 761 


2,708 
4,028 
4.443 
6,368 
6.665 


2,832 
3,107 
2.608 
3.012 
3. 331 


616 

1,010 
1.086 
1,223 
1,872 


04 
157 
125 

214  \ 
338 


8,274 

12,212 

8.486 

9,161 

12, 070 


a  Valiio  «»f  birtfl  pniperty  is  not  included  in  the  capital  reported  in  1890,  becauHC  it  was  not  included  in  the  reports  of  previous  censusi  years. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS  AND  STATES  AND  TEBBITOBIES:  1840-1890. 


AVBRAOE  NUMBER  Or  EMFLOYtS    . 
AND  TOTAL  WAGES— COD  tin  Ued. 

1 

MACHINERY. 

MATERIALS  USED. 

Female*  above 
15  yean. 

1 

Children. 

1 

Spindles. 

T 

Looms. 

1 

1 

ToUl-cost. 

1 

Cotton  consamed. 

• 

Value  of 
products.       ! 

Bales. 

Poands. 

• 

Cost 

2,284,631 

$46,350,463 
61,869.181 
116.681.774 
177.489,789 
192, 090. 110 
267, 981, 724 

1 

59,186' 

75,169 

60.637 

84,558 

106,689 

$34,835,056 
67,285,534 
111.  736, 936 
102, 206, 347 
154,912,979 

641,240 

% 

6,235,727 

7,132,415 

10. 653, 435 

14, 188. 103 

126. 313 
157, 310 
226.  759 
324,866 

422.704.975 
398,308,267 
7&U,343,961-i 
1,117,945,776 

8 

22,942 
28.341 
23,432 

4 

1,670.344 
2, 261, 600 

$86,945,726 
117, 392, 576 

5 
6 

1,597,394 

81.611.880 

42,040.178 

79.359.900 

124,969.063 

143, 363. 030 

181, 112. 463 

7 

4i.i48 

23,800.904 
37.670,782 
78,816.481 
74,290,026 
101. 101, 446 

430,603 

i 

8 

51, 517 
50.805 
62,568 
73,496 

3, 858, 962 

5.488,308 

8, 632, 087 

10, 836, 155 

93,344 
114.982 
IW,  701 
250, 116 

283,701.306 
276, 626, 278 
641, 373, 880 
714,691,714 

9 

18, 767 
17,720 
10,165 

■ 

10 

1,129.498 
1,425,968 

03, 169. 434 
76,749,130 

11 
12 

I 

29.736 

970,397 

2,596,356 

6.236,623 

11,844,181 

13,319,363 

16,316,909 

4.142,304 
8. 830, 619 
13,699,994 
16.999.672 
17, 953. 403 
21, 958, 002 

113,000 
196,100 
357.450 
546,610 
855,864 
914,685 

16, 663, 423 
19, 712, 461 
38, 004, 256 
69, 493, 153 
72, 289, 518 
100,202,882 

7, 116, 792 
6,447,120 
12.161,191 
22.049.203 
22. 875.  ill 
27, 310, 499 

2,715,'964 

4.257,522 

8,911,387 

14,026,334 

16,069,771 

16, 409, 476 

12,222,200 
12. 782. 718 
26, 534. 700 

IS 

2,959 
4,936 
6,246 
6,481 
7.856 
1 

» 



1, 573, 110 
3,319,335 
6, 746.  780 
7, 320, 152 
8,446,736 

31.631 

14 

281,056 
459,772 
695,924 
885,762 

195, 173 

6,877 

9,902 

15,971  1 

21,825  i 

23,733,166 
26,887,771 
64, 185, 061 
66, 717, 262 

15 



587 

1,421 

863 

16 

112. 361 
182,604 

6, 234, 901 
7.063,168 

17 
18 

10 

9,211 

7,490 

9,596 

10,349 

4,839,429 

7. 128. 196 

12. 318. 867 

10. 146, 904 

12,962,939 

\ 

i 
1 

83,026 

20 

636,788 

749, 843 

944,053 

1,195,643 

7.254 

17,386 
19,091 
24.299 
31,850  , 

5i,  002, 324' 
41. 469. 719 
76, 386, 499 
107, 319, 124 

21 

1,300 

1,698 

894 

23 

167,673 
214,034 

r 

8.629.063 
11,203,742 

23 
24 

29 

147 
222 
242 
350 
309 

114, 415 
181, 030 
292.269 
508,297 
542,065 

2,243 

28 

17.600 
28  768 
55.081 
71,591 

665,095 

362  1 

628 
1,180 
1,175 

1 

1. 447, 250 
1, 235. 652 
3,562.088 
4, 647. 889 

• 

27 

84 

171 

90 

28 

7,404 
8,964 

458,607 
498,348 

20 

80 

31 

19,437 

24,065 

31,497 

1                     38.392 

1 

11,289,309 
17, 214, 592 
37, 371, 599 
35,994,109 
56,586,283 

223,607 

1 

88 

1 

1,673,498 
2,619,541 
4,236,084 
5, 824. 518 

518, 817 

42.779 

65,343 

95,321 

133,227 

134.012,759 
130, 654, 040 
273, 718, 889 
386, 767, 326 

33 

5,753 
7,573 
4,091 

34 



574, 857 
772,520 

31, 107, 154 
40, 870, 307 

35 
38 

37 

5  iio 

3,484,679 

5, 799, 223 

13,268,315 

12,291.437 

14,347,672 

50, 713 
1 ■--. 

38 

1                     7, 724 

8,028 

9, 199 

10,889 

'      *     *      814,564* 
,               1,043,242 
1. 764, 509 
1,924,486 

181,319 

17,315 
18. 075 
29,669 
43,106 

41,614.797 
44, 630, 787 
81, 137, 172 
97,982,166 

30 

3,"i34' 

3.931 
3,182 

40 

167,480 
193,291 

10,467,770 
11,147.080 

41 
48 

48 

3,478 
4.974 

1 

2,500,062 
4,  028, 406 
8. 818, 651 
8, 029, 127 
8, 215, 751 

39,483 

i 

44 

435.  466 
597,142 
936. 376 
934,155 

487,571 

8,675 
11,943 
18,261  1 
18,933 

3i,89i,6ii 

31. 747, 309 
62, 384, 171 
52,267.968 

48 

5,445 
5.701 

2,909 
2,926 
1,045 

48 

109, 703 
104,666 

6,281,939 
5,976,485 

r 

1 

*7 
48 

49 

11.425 
16, 866 
14, 126 
13.188 
16. 253 

! 

i 

7,  349, 795 
13,928,671 
23.  793, 595 
16, 191,  758 
23, 044, 093 

126. 392 

■ 

60 

1,042,480 
1, 246, 045 
1,391,164 
1, 633,  722 

25,185 
34. 974 
27. 318 
35,074 

87.113,715 

80, 937. 966 

109, 321, 428 

128,184,288 

M 

6, 382 
6,018  1 
4,021 

38.597.765  ,  52 

228,729 
261,164 

13,258,526  | 
13,906,748  1 

29. 389, 286 
40.664.476 

53 
64 

211,659 

1 

3, 640, 237 

56 

3,08H 
4, 552 
4, 540 
4,201 
4.0.34 

1,985,973 
3,061,105 
6.990,626 
4,  652, 745 
5, 564, 251 

37,778 

3,591.989     56 

................ 

348.  584 
492.  573 
561.658 
606,796 

63,744 

7,885 
17.218 
12,40:i 
13.466 

23,946,627 
24, 783,  351 
31. 656, 594 
39,522.057 

6. 676.  878 

11.178,211 

8,266,836 

9, 777,  295 

2, 086. 104 
1.109,524 
2, 217.  728 
4,  015  J68 
4,  M8,  275 
1               5, 902, 615 

57 

1.900 
2,092  1 
1.036 

i 

3,' 981,106' 

4, 270, 666 

58 

64,614 

78,824 

50 
60 

61 

1,096 
1,524 
1,745 
2,291 
3,398 

1 

666,' 645 
1.165.435 
1, 964.  758 
2, 018. 175 
3, 028,  933 

14, 437 

'   '**       "" 

62 

i 

123,548 
200.  580 
2:i2,  *221 
374, 442 

1,567 
2,176 
3, 180 
3  673 

9.094,649 

7. 920,  035 

9.950.609 

12, 301, 151 

63 

683 
708 
413 

64 

21,069 
25,723 

1,  319, 422 
1, 816, 466 

66 
08 

b  Includes  2,115  officers  and  clerks  for  whom  no  wages  are  reported. 
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Tablk  1.— comparative  STATEMENT  1-OK  THE  L'NITED  STATES,   BY 


1 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


25 
26 
27 
28 
20 
30 


31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
86 


37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 


43 
44 

46 
46 
47 
48 


49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 


55 
66 
57 
58 
60 
60 


61 
62 
60 
64 
65 
06 


8TATB8  AND  TERRITORIES. 


Xuniber 

of 

establish- 

menta. 


Capitid. 


PenDsylvaoia: 

1840 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 


Delaware : 
1840... 
1860... 
1860... 
1870... 
1880... 
1880... 


Maryland : 
1840... 
1850... 
1860  .. 
1870... 
1880... 
1890... 


(a) 


District  of  Columbia 

1840 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 


(a) 


106 
208 
185 
138 
50 
158  i 


11 

12 

11 

6 

8 
7 


21 
24 
20 
22 
19 
15 


$3, 325. 400 
4.528,925 
9, 203, 040 
12,550,720 
10,»-a,985 
15. 884. 036 


330,500 
460,100 
582.500 

1,165,000 
874, 570 

1, 683. 803 


1, 304, 400 
2, 236, 000 
2,254.500 
2, 734, 250 
4, 600, 816 
7, 296.  793 


AVBRAOB  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYKS  A.M>  TOTAL  WAGES. 


Aggregates. 


Average  namber. 


Total  wages. 


5,522 

7,663 

14,094 

12,730 

9,957 

12.960 


566 

838 

1.100 


$2, 768, 340 
3, 496, 986 
2,502.688 
4.687,088 


Males  above 
16  years. 


726 
797 
987 


2,284 
3,022 
2,687 
2,860 
4,086 
4,313 


) 


220,224 
190.069 
192,727 
:^,328 


582, 780  ! 
971,933  , 
766, 129 
1,134.445  I 


3,564 
6.412 
3,850 
3,413 
5,280 


413 
520 


243 
282 


1.008 
1,093 
686 
1,270 
1,305 


8.5,000 
45,000 


144 
95 


19,800 


41 

70 


Soatbern  states : 

1840 

1850.. 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 


Virgioia : 
1840.. 
1850.. 
I860.. 
1870.. 
1880.. 
1890.. 


North  Carolina: 

1840 , 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 


South  Carolina: 

•1840 

1860 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 

Georgia : 

1840 

1851) 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 

Floridii . 

1840 

1850 

1800 

1870 

1880 

1890 


248 
166 
165 
151 
161 
239 


22 
27 
16 
U 
8 
9 


25 
28 
39 
33 
49 
91 


15 
18 
17 
12 
14 
34 


19 
35 
33 
U 
40 
53 


4,331,078 

7,  256. 056 

9. 840, 221 

11,088.315 

17,375,897 

53. 827, 303 


1,299,020 
1,908.900 
1,367,543 
1, 128, 000 
1, 190, 100 
2, 966. 889 


995,  SOO 
1,058,800 
1,272,750 
1, 030, 900 
2. 855, 800 
10, 775, 134 


617, 450 

857.200 

801,825 

1, 337, 000 

2, 776. 100 

11.141,833 


573,835 
1,736,156 
2. 126, 103 
3.433,265 
6, 348, 657 
17,  664, 675 


6.642 
10,043 
10, 152 
10, 17Ji 
16. 741 
37,168 


1,816 
2,963 
1,441 
1,741 
1,112 
2,019 


1.219 
1,619 
1.755 
1,453 
3.343 
8,742 


570 
1,019 

891 
1,123 
2, 053 
8.192 


779 
2,272 
2.813 
2,840 
6,349 
10,530 


1,481,704 
1, 929, 779 
2. 750, 986 
7. 817. 069 


260,856 
229,750 
169. 789 
406,824 


189,  744 

182, 951 

439,  659 

1.646,196 


123,300 

257, 680 

380,844 

1. 646, 574 


415, 332 

611,868 

1, 135, 184 

2. 366, 085 


3,886 
4.113 
3,64U 
5,056 
13.254 


1,275 
694 
921 
301 
502 


442 
440 
258 
875 
3, 014 


309 
342 
289 
606 
2.965 


873 
1,131 
1,147 
1.987 
4.061 


ib) 


80,000 
30,000 


95 
65 


7,872 
.5,666 


28 
40 


Alabama : 
1840... 
1850. . . 
1860... 
1870. . . 
•1880... 
1890... 


11,000 


14 
12 
14 
13 
16 
13 


35,575 

651,900 

1,316,000 

031,000 

1,246,500 

2,  853, 015 


33 


82 
715 
1,312 
1,032 
1,490 
2,137 


198,  408 
216,  679 
239,908 
447, 173 


21 


346 
543 
303 
426 
783 


a  Maryland  and  the  District  of  Colainbia  are  classed  iu  Miin  tablo  »<  m  iddle  states  for  purposes  of  comparison. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS  AND  STATES  AND  TEBBITORIES:  1840-1890— Continaed. 


AVKIiAOB  MDMBBB  OP  EMPLOTfiS 

AND  TOTAL  WAOB8— Continued. 

MACHINVBT. 

MATERIALS  USED. 

Value  of 
products. 

Fem«le«  abore 
16  years. 

Chlldrt-n. 

1 

• 

Spindles. 

LooniM.         ' 

Totol  cost. 

Cotton  consamed. 

Bales. 

Pounds.         j 

Ck»st. 

i 

146, 4M 

I 

$5,013,007 
6,322,262 
13,650,114 
17,490,080 
11,021,054 
18, 431, 773 

332, 272 
538,480 
941,703 

1,060,898 
871,007 

1,095,001 

1, 160, 580 
2,120,504 
2,973,877 
4, 852, 808 
4, 682, 114 
5,457,792 

1 

8 

4 
6 
6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

18 

IS 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

4,099  1 
8,582 
6,097  j 
4,457 
6,263 

$3, 152. 530 
7,386,213 

10.724,052 

6, 105. 700 

i             10,485,247 

44,162 

476.979 
434,246 
425,391 
439.638 

34,492 

12,994 

12,862 

8,488 

13. 974 

37,496.203 
32,963.318 
40,311,809  , 
44,629.588  ' 

1 

2,774 
2,067 
1,417 

83,997 
92.705 

$4. 749. 428 
4,871,603 

425 
589 
280 
362  1 
488 

312. 068 
670,102 
704, 733 
627.205 
687,646 

1 

4,730 

38.974 
29,534 
46,188 
53,916 

41,182 

986 
771 
822 
996 

3,403,000 
2,587,615 
3, 236, 184 
4,465,825 

215 
192 
217 

1 

i                      7,612 
8,876 

427,855 
475,490 

2,014 
1.504 
1,452 
1,8T7 
2,070 

i*i65,'579 

1,608.413 
8,409.426 
2,887,983 
3,378  016 

23,326 

51,835 

89,112 

125, 706 

158,930 

1.670 
1,947 
2,425 
2.965 

12, 880, 119 
12.603,647 
24.166,232 
27,266,667 

720 
939 
938  , 

61,637 
55,026 

2,' 780, 715 

2,972,432 

103 
25 

;:::::::::::::::::::::::: 

67,000 

1                    47, 403 

1 

060 

100,000 
74. 400 

2,660 

83 

204,117 

! 

1 

180,927 

1 

2,241,505 

6. 464, 488 

8,460,337 

11,372,186 

16.366.598 

41.513,711 

446,068 
1,486,384 
1.489,971 
1,435,800 
1,040,962 
1,732,648 

438,900 
>      831.342 
1,(H0,'647 
1,345.052 
2.554,482 
9,563,443 

359,000 

748,338 

713,050 

1. 529, 937 

2,805,769 

9,800,798 

304,342 

2,135,044 

2,371,207 

3, 648. 973 

1               6,481,894 

12. 035, 629 

25 
26 
27 
28 
20 
30 

31 

6,157 
6.039 
4.190 
7,587 
15,099 

3,832,631 
4,954,126 
7,419,010 
0,999.145 
27,764,056 

78,140 

.  ......                                 -| 

298.651 

327,871 

542,048 

1,554,000 

42,262 

6,789 

6.256 

11,898 

36,266 

46,786,510 

34,851,195 

84, 528, 757 

250,837,646 

I 

2,343 
4,098 
8,815 

"mim 

626,856 

8,890,406 
24.506,776 

1.688 
747 
507 
530 
961 

'................ 

828.375  1 
811. 187  , 
937,820  ' 
640,391 
1.199,578 

i7,785 

; 

32 
33 

49,440 
77,116 
44,340 
94,294 

47,934 

2,160 
1,310 
1,322 
2,517 

7,544,297 

4, 255, 383 

5,087.519 

10, 616, 206 

1 

313 
281 
476 

1 

34 
35 
36 

37 

11,461 
22,731 

66i,'796" 

1,080,773 

1,177 
1,315 
916 
1,727 
8,667 

i»i,m 

622,363  , 
963,809 
1.463,645 
6,239,902 

13,617 

1                                                                  ' 

38 
30 

41.884 

39,897 

92,385 

337,786 

16,355 

761 

618 

1,790 

7,254 

6,540,738 

4,^^,276 

11,832,641 

53,546,289 

1 

279. 
741 
2.071 

. 

■ 

40 

27.642 
114, 371 

1, 125, 984  ; 
5,396,974  ' 

1 

41 
42 

42 

620 
649 
508 
772 
3.075 



i 295,971  1 

431. 525  : 

761.460  1 

1.808,300! 

'               6.819.320  , 

9,929 

AA 

1 

30,890 

34,940 

82.334 

332,784 

i 

42,580 

525 

745 

1,676 

8.546 

3, 978, 061 

4,756,823 

15, 601, 005 

64,000,000 

45 

326 

585 

...52 

! 

" 

•  ••••«••••.•  ...... 

46 

83,624 
133,342 

1,723,  i87 
6, 242, 598 

47 
48 

40 

^     1,399 
1,682 
1,080 
2,951 
4,009 

900,  419 
1, 466. 375 
2,504,758 
4, 019, 673 
7, 832, 230 

20,230 

Ml 

85.186 

85.602 

t                   198,666 

445,452 

2,041 

1,887 

4,493 

10,459 

13,907,904 
10,921,176 
33,767,199 
69, 139, 410 

51 

619 
1,411 
2,460 

52 

71,389 
145,850 

8.59i,"554', 

6.663,560 

1 

63 
64 

67 
25 

36.666 

23,600 

600 

1 

40, 920 
40.000 

56 

1.60t 

20 

200.000 

57 

1 

58 

2 

10 

816 

18,665* 

850 

166,260 

16,000 

25,000 

50 

60 

■ 

1,502 

1 

•••.■•*•• 

1 

17,547 
1                  382,260 
1,040,147 
1. 088, 767 
1,228,019 
2,100,771 

61 

869 
769 
445 
631 
853 

237,'68i' 

617,633 

764,965 

783,  711 

1, 459, 048 

5,208 

1 

62 

35, 740 

28,046 

49,432 

i                     79.234 

623 

632 

863 

1,692  . 

6,246,800 

8,249,623 

7,271,791 

14,726,454 

63 

284 
433 
501 

64 

14.702 
29,962 

729,202 
1,372,068 

66 
66 

6  The  number  of  establisbments  not  given  fur  Florida  in  18D0. 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


Table  1.— COMPARATIVE  STAlfiMENT  FOR  THK  UNITED  STATES,  BY 


1 

2 
8 

4 
5 
6 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


26 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


31 
32 
33 
34 
85 
36 


87 


38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
48 


44 

45 
46 

47 
48 
49 


50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 


56 
57 
58 
50 
60 
61 


62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 


STATES  AND  TBRRITOSIBS. 


Mlssiraiippi : 

1840 

1850 

I860.... 
1870.... 
1880.... 
1H90.... 


Number 

of 

eatablish- 

ments. 


53 
2 

4 
5 
8 
9 


LoulsiaDa: 
1840.... 
1850.... 
I860.... 
1870  ... 
1880.... 
1890(a), 


CapiUl. 


$6,420 

38.000 

230.000 

751,500 

1,122,140 

2, 053. 743 


22,000 


AVBBAGB  K 


OP  EMPlOYtB  AKD  TOTAL  WAQB8. 


Aggregate«. 


Average  number. 


81 

36 

215 

265 

722 

1,184 


23 


Total 


Males  above 
16  years. 


-» 


$36,264 

61,833 

183,214 

200.981 


I 


19 
106 

78 


2 
4 
2 


1,000.000 
592,000 
195,000 


Texaa: 
1840. 
1850. 


360 
246 
108 


49.440 
60,600 
12, 572 


220 

123 

43 


I860  ... 
1870.... 
1880.... 
1890  (a) 

Arkansas : 
1840.... 
1850.... 
1860. . . . 
'  1870.... 
1880. . . . 
1890  (a) 

Kentucky: 
1840. . . . 


1 
4 

2 


450,000 

496,000 

50.000 


2 
3 
2 
2 
2 


2,125 
16,500 
37,000 
13,000 
75,000 


1850. 
1860. 
1870. 
1880. 
1890. 


'  Tennessee 
1840... 
1850.... 
1860... 
1870. . . 
1880... 
1890. . . 


All  other  Boutbera  states : 
1890  (a) 


Western  states; 

1840 

1850 

1860 


1870. 
1880. 
1890. 


58 
8 
6 
5 
3 


38 
33 
30 
28 
16 
20 


i> 


20 
12 
16 
23 
17 
25 


316,113 
239,000 
244.000 
405,000 
360,000 
1,376,132 


468,240 
669,600 
966,000 
970, 650 
1.145,600 
2.928,657 


2,067,225 


256.000 

442,000 

696,  700 

1, 790, 900 

3.136,000 

5, 364, 042 


Ohio: 
1840. 
1850. 
1860. 
1870. 
1880. 
1890. 


Michi  j2:an : 
1840... 
1850... 
1860... 
1870. . . 
1880... 
1890... 


8 
8 
8 
7 
4 
7 


113,500 
297,000 
265,000 
555,700 
670,000 
1.213,217 


130 

291 

71 


15,600 

68.211 

2,466 


7 
31 
25 
17 
64 


4,428 
4,100 
7,339 


523 
402 
246 
269 
352 
834 


1.542 

891 

899 

890 

1.044 

2.174 


1.356 


456 
651 
1,395 
1,447 
2,360 
3,355 


41.280 

57, 951 

63,850 

189, 039 


139, 180 
178,156 
161,071 
495,438 


328,  759 


246 
401 
840 
462 
484 
584 


272,712 
379, 093 
505.403 
999,739 


151. 164 
113,520 
104,500 
193,  757 


130 

184 

45 


13 

14 

8 

20 


132 
872 
216 
126 
264 


181 
130 
77 
128 
284 


310 
323 
252 
311 

m 


358 


245 
648 
481 
646 
1.083 


I 


20.000 


88 


16.800 


36 


Indiana: 
1840. 
1850. 
I860. 
1870. 
1880. 
1690. 

IllinoiH: 
tH40. 
1850. 
I860. 
1870. 
1880. 
1890. 


12 
2 
2 
4 
4 
6 


I 


142.  500 

43,000 

251.000 

551,500 

1,090,000 

1, 744. 720 


210 
05 
367 
504 
720 
1,325 


84,888 
113, 20U 
162, 829 
332.676 


38 
177 
119 
205 
341 


3  ' 

4,700 

5  1 

151,  000 

2 

240. 000 

4 

766.  405 

11 

98 
237 
454 


2,640 

25. 500 

47, 885 

150, 386 


10 

26 

66 

135 


a  Includes  states  bavinp;  Ic>s.s  than  3  cstablishnientA,  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed, 
distributed  as  follows :  Arkansas,  2;  Louisiana,  2;  Texas,  1. 


These  establishments  ara 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS  AND  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1840-1890— Continued. 


1 

AVKRAGB  NUMBER  OP  SMPLOr^.8 

AND  TOTAL  WAGES— <;on  tin  QOd. 

1 

MACHINERY. 

MATERIALS  USED. 

• 
1 

Females  above   1      r-vn  j 

Spindles. 

1 

1 
Looms. 

1 

Total  cost.       i 

1                               1 

1 

Cotton  consumed. 

Value  of 
products. 

• 

15  yean. 

v^uiiurvu. 

Bales. 

Pounds. 

Cost. 

1 

318 

1 

$1,744 

30,500 

176.  328 

234.445 

679,093 

1, 333, 398 

18.900 

1 

' 17" 

121,500 
79,800 
123,568 
337, 149 
871, 970 

1 

430 

2 

109 

6,344 

3,526 

18,568 

57,004 

706 

90 

152 

644 

1,352 

696,800 

580,764 

2.881,853 

8,449,834 

s 

88 

99 

isoi.^* 

703,600 

4 

1                           313 
(                           398 

206 
306 

• 

6,411 
17,366 

5 
6 

7 

8 

140 
57 
41 

6,725 

13,084 

6,096 

150 
292 
120 

226, 600 

161,485 

72,470 

1,995.700 
748. 525 
644,000 

466,500 

251,550 

86, 776 

9 

66 
24 

10 

1,358 

68,018 

11 
12 

13 

••••••••"*•**•*%•• 

14 

2,700 
8. 878 
2,648 

100 

235 

71 

64,140 

216, 519 

14,827 

' .. 

588.660 

1,077,118 

119,986 

80,695 

374, 598 

21,600 

16 

52 
10 

55 
16 

16 

246 

11,280 

17 
18 

r 



90 

1 

1 

1 



19 

18 

....     .......... 

8,975 
11,600 
13,780 
33,305 

170 

16,637 
23,000 
22,562 
50,000 

20 

11 

187, 500 

66,400 

340,000 

21 

t                             3 

6 

1,125 
2.015 

22 

!                           17'                       27 

28 

680 

25,000 

23 
24 

1 
1 

1 

12,358 

! 

1 

320,880 

25 

1                          221 
116 

i86,'967* 

214, 755  : 
375,048 
253,818 
643,949 

1 

.  i 

3,760 

273.439 
315, 270 
498.960 
418, 286 
1,000,668 

325, 719 

26 

8,192 

7,734 

9.022 

42,942 

• 

16,813 

76 

72 

73 

677 

1,826,000 
1.584,625 
1.882.234 
5, 751, 305 

..-..| 

1 

27 

71 

121 
133 
178  1 

4,050 

11.980 

* 1 

28 

91 
372 

188,866 
554,206 

20 
30 

»i 

i                          58i 

297.500  ' 
384.548  : 
595,789 
553,761 
1.765.162 

1                   932,896 

6,411 

510,624  !  32 

576 

........         i 

29.850 
27.923 
35.736 
97, 524 

66,980- 

18,739 

243 

313 

818 

2,043 

1,726 

4,072,710 

2,872,582 

4, 044, 270 

15, 770, 360 

8.828,188 

698.122     33 

1                           463 

175  1 

231 

457, 

214 

041,542     34 

1                          502 
1.000 

j                          784 

i 
1 

10.436 
33, 114 

18. 131 

508,305 
],554,'851 

850,156 

874, 717  1  86 
2,507,719     36 

1 

1,348,637     37 
274, 778     38 

!                          406 

. ................ 

1 

35i,'726" 

731.955 
1, 707,  850 
1,725.418 
3,003,385  j 

7,105 

581,800     39 

747 

1 

35.734 

60.191 

88,136 

164.226 

995 
1,008 
1,842 
3,410 

6,103,444 

7,30S,81«' 

15.110,016 

24, 232, 128 

1, 326, 837     40 

516 

450 
505  ; 
431  1 

2, 560.  735     11 

1.215 
1                       1.841 

29.768 
47, 632 

1, 627, 367 
2,227,022 

2. 881, 196 
4,691,084 

42 
43 

44 

1 
1 

13.754 

• 

1 

•"" 

139,378 

1 

1 

................. 

237,060 
374. 100 
493,704 
286,602 
903,446 

4,270 

* 

394,700  :  45 

468 

1 

19,664 
A  240 
13,328 
16,560 

540 

208 

42 

40 

3, 102, 500 
2,226,400 
2. 506, 182 
5,840,078 

! 

723,500 

661,835 

037,000 

1, 468, 204 

46 

147 

go  1 

I 

47 

321                            37 

313  !                           7  i 

! 

5. 323 
11,023 

258.  ioS 
383,556 

48 
40 

50 



51 
52 
53 
5i 
55 

56 

1 1 

t 

38                            14 

5,100 

131 

41.000 

600 

300,000 

36,000  : 
1 

70, 000 

4,965 

1 

1 

135,400 

57 

28,220 

990  09J^ 

675 

44,200  :  57 

190 

11,000 
17, 3C0 
33,396 
74.604 

375 

1, 813, 044 
2,070,318 
6.364.887 
8,240,434 

344,350     58 

170  i                      2()G  i 
391                         124  , 

749                          2:^5 

1 

448  l'                   642!  R7r) 

6679,9ii 

798. 178 

1 

1 

778, 047     59 

776 
1,649 

ft  651, 434  1 
019,  566 

ii,558 
16.306 

1 

1. 155,  020 
1, 350, 425 

6l) 
61 

02 
63 

64 

1 

1 

11, 930 

177, 525 

142. 18:) 

-       337. 773 

05,000 

857.000 

1.000.  ISO 

3, 267, 188 

IH,  987 

31 

41 

1,856 

4,860 

21.800 

10 

24 

465 

279.  000  <  65 

89                           82 
281                            38  i 

2.  261 
6,405 

iiii,  i»69 

312,621 

219,801     GO 
1                    56'J.  988     C7 

b  Owing  to  irrur  iu  the  published  statistics  lor  1880  the  cost  of  cotton  in  Indiana  is  shown  to  be  in  excess  of  the  total  cost  of  all  m.it4.*risils  used. 
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Table  1.— COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY 


1  I 
2 

31 
4 

5  : 


7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 


1.1 

14 

15  I 

16 

17 

18 


19 
20 
21 
±i 
23 
34 


25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


Missouri : 
1840.... 
1850... 

iseo.... 

1870.... 
1880.... 
1890  (a) 

Wisconsin : 


1840. 
1850. 
1800. 
1870. 
1880. 
1890. 


STATES  AND  TBRRITOBIK8. 


Iilarober 

of       , 
establish- 
ments.   I 


AVERAGK  NUMREK  OF  BMPLOY^h  AND  TOTAL  WAGES. 


Capital. 


AggregateM. 


Average  number.        Total  wages. 


Males  above 
16  years. 


2 
2  . 

3 : 

3 


$102,000 
160. 000 
489,200 
890.000 


155 
170 
361 
515 


130.600 
120,300 
07,680  ;i 


75 

85 

107 

127 


I 


Minnesota : 
1840... 
1850... 
1860... 
1870... 
1880... 
1890... 

Iowa : 
1840... 
1850... 
1860... 
1870... 
1880. . . 


1 
4 


200,000 
892,509 


271 
501 


67,209 
142. 470 


66 
209 


5,000 


22 


6,400 


1890  (a) 


Utah : 
>1840. 
1850. 
1860. 
1870. 
1880. 
1890. 


1,500 


6 


275 


I 


31 


All  other  western  states; 
1890(a) 


1 
3 
I 


6,000  ;; 

42,000 
20,000 


7 
16 
20 


747, 191 


3,420  I 

6,300 

2.100 


4 

10 
16 


a  Includes  states  having  less  than  3  establishments,  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed.    These  establishments  are 
distribnt«d  as  follows:  Califnmia,  1;  Iowa.  2;  Missouri,  1. 
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GKOORAPHICAL  DIVISIONS  AND  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1840-1890— Oontinned. 


AVBRAOB  NUMBER  OP  BMPT/)T^.8 
AND  TOTAL  WAOB8— COntlXiaod. 

1 

MACHINEBY. 

1 

MATERIALS  USED. 

i 

Value  of 
products. 

Females  above 
15  years. 

,1 

Total  cost.       1 

1 

!                                Cotton  consumed.     * 

1 

'■ 
1 

XAHJUia. 

Bales. 

Pounds.                     Cost. 

i 

1 

1 

j 

1 

80 

$86,446 
110,000 

2,160 

$142. 000 
230,000 
798,050 
522,980 

2 

85 
154 

207 

5.000 
16.715 
19, 312 

80 
415 
431 

996.066* 
2. 190. 600 
3,082,132 

; 

8 

100  I 
181 

481,  745 
376,081 

1 

**'* j 

4 

'                       6,399 

$336,984  : 

1 

6 
6 

) 

1 1 
.1      

1 

7 

1 

8 

■■■""•••••••••■•■•     [•-•••-  ••••-••••-•- 

9 

i t...  1 

10 

149 
239 

56 

5:i  ; 

i 

10,000 
32,592 

400 
870 

!                   104,556  H                       3.173 
382,833  I                        6.924 

1                                  i 

1 

I 

1.541,797 
3, 470, 388 

180,072 
359.117  ; 

1 
I 

328. 389 
620, 196 

11 
12 

13 

i 



i          _    .   

1 

14 
15 

in 

17 

18 

'"'  1 

....... 

1 

1                                  1 

'L    '.'..'    ■ 

' 

i2                             6    '                       1.708 

24 

{                      30,000 

1                          400 

200,000 

22,000   1                     40,0U0 

i 

,1 

i; 

r 

1 : i 

1 

i  1 

1 

1' 

1 
1 _. 

10 

1 

20 

1 

■  ••■■•••>....... _^- 

21 

22 
23 

;                3 

1                       4,950 

20,000 

. 

7,000 

1 , 
1 

1 

i 

i 

24 

1 

1 

i 

25 

i           "           '       !l 

1          

•26 
97 

3  ' !!*.!'.!!!!.! 

70 

1,020 

432 

6,000 
7,051 

12,000 
23,500 
25,788 

16,666 

1                                     2   '                                4   1 

11 
14 

•••• 

16. 803     28 

8 

5  1 

I 

3,472 

54 

i-     

3.223  1 

7.937 

20 
30 

31 

259 

98 

1 

18, 670 

386 

i 

j 

459.767  ;;                      6,974 

3, 414, 040 

1 

374, 450 

638,271 

5079 


13 
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Table  2.— COTTON  MANUFACTURE  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES, 


:i 

4 

O    I 

6  I 

7  I 

8  I 


9 

lu 
11 
12 
13 
H 


15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


26 

26 
27 
28 
29 
BU 


rtTATKI*. 


Nim- 
ber  of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 


Value  of 

hired 
property. 


The  United  States '      905  l$8,301.464 


CAPITAL. 


Direct  iuvestmeDt. 


Aggregate. 


Value  of  plant. 


New  Kngland  states |      402  i  3,597,474 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts  .. 
iiho<le  Island  . . . 
Connecticut 


Middle  states 


23 
27 
6 
187 
94 
65 


202, 633 
204,  616 

1*325.046 

1,465,110 

400,  069 


Total. 


Land.      ,  Buildings. 


$354,020,843  ;|t230,993,567  $23,22.5,097 


—  'i- 


243,153,249      156,612,532  ji  17,074,774 


Machinery, 
tools,  anu 
imple- 
ments. 


Live  assets. 


$69,742,664  $138,025,806 


Total. 


Raw  ma- 
terials. 


47, 871, 383 


20.  850,  7.54 
26, 801,  933 
1,431,986 
128.  8,'J8. 8.37 
38,  798, 161 
26, 431,  578 


239  j  3,957,161  1 1  51,676,249 


New  York 

New  Jersey  .. 
Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland  — 


42  I  1.  763,  700 
17  ■  113, 160 
158     1,973.424 


Southern  states 


Virginia 

North  ('arolina 

South  Carolina   

Georgia    

Alabama 

Mississippi    , 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

All  other  southern  states  {b) 


I 
15 


239 

9 
91 
34 
53 
13 

9 

5 
20 

5 


56.  877 
50,000 


13,  290,  745 

13, 519, 972 

15, 884, 936 

1,  68:^,  803 

7,  296,  793 


346,769  I      53,827,303 


132. 900 

2I.60O 

106, 739 


17,500 
8,000 


2, 966, 

10, 775, 

11,141. 

17,664, 

2.  853, 

2. 0.53, 

l,:i76. 

2, 928, 

2, 067, 


889 
134 
8,33 
675 
015 
743 
132 
657 
225 


Western  states. 


Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wiaconsin 

All  other  western  states  (6) 


25  I   400,060 


5,  364, 042 


13. 335, 358 
16,  369,  &52 
1,  026. 200 
80, 892.  202 
27,  778, 643 
17, 210, 477 


33,  Oil,  849 


10, 236, 876 
7, 152, 467 
9. 248, 088 
1, 132. 118 
5. 242, 300 


37, 919, 840 


2,  253, 693 
8. 102,  104 
7, 388,  700 
12.  003,  806 
1.852,950 
1, 313, 020 
930,  708 
2.221,703 
1, 853, 156 


3, 449, 346 


1,087,916 
1.99,5.018 
125.  621 
9.021.576 
3, 458.  746 
1,385,897 


2, 580, 935 

401, 221 
506.550 
1, 057.  364 
149,  500 
466, 300 


3. 248, 968 

194, 000 

696, 316 

298,  372 

1, 455.  297 

160. 450 

77.199 

71,782 

163, 197 

132, 355 


3,  774, 087 
4, 227, 222 
332.  870 
24, 630.  506 
7, 686,  756 
7.  219, 942 


10, 124, 364 


3, 678,  369 
2, 233, 909 
2,  526,  486 
221,000 
1. 464, 600 


10,  590, 952 


91,  666, 375 


8, 473, 355 

10. 147, 412 

567,  709 

47,  240, 120 

16, 633. 141 

8, 604,  638 


20, 306,  550 


6, 157, 286 
4. 412. 0O8 
5, 664, 238 
761,618 
3, 311, 400 


24,079,920 


$123, 027.  276 
86,  540.  717 


$37, 796, 009 


7. 515, 396 

10, 432,  281 

405,  786 

47. 946,  635 

11,019,518 

9,  221, 101 


26, 167, 666 

2, 567, 137 
3, 381,  604 
122,289 
15, 217. 473 
2.  619, 568 
2, 259, 595 


I 


18,664,400  '  4.100,971 


3, 053.  K69 
6, 367,  .505 
tf,  636. 848 
551. 685 
2,  054, 493 


1.  :J80.  799 
896.  419 

1,409.592 

66,984 

347, 177 


15,907,463  !  6,846,102 


393, 9.53 

2, 030,  074 

2,129,319 

3,  724,  049 

630.200 

342. 895 

242.  707 

655,  966 

441,789 


I 

6 
4 
4 


382. 060 


18,000 


1,213,217 

1, 744,  720 

766, 405 

892,  509 

747, 191 


530,394 
1, 158,  447 
613,  48;) 
667,  022 
480,000 


320,420   1,155,965 


1, 665, 740 
5,375,714 
4, 961, 009 
6.  824. 460 
1, 062,  300 
892,  926 
61 6. -219 
1,402,540 
1, 279, 012 


713, 

2,  673, 

3. 753, 

5,660. 

1,000, 

740. 

445, 

706, 

214, 


196 
030 
133 
869 
065 
723 
424 
954 
069 


1,972,961  1,914,696 


164,2«55 

1.083.319 

2,  462,  663 

2,  041,  557 

464.898 

186,  892 

221,  552 

175.907 

45,049 


681. 270 


70. 420 
39,500 
76.500 
104.000 
30, 000 


283, 244 
413, 677 
225. 486 
103, 558 
130,000 


176.  730 
705, 270 
311.  497 
459.464 
320, 000 


682, 823 
580.  273 
1.52.  922 
225,  487 
267, 191 


218. 193 
178,  085 
47,  901* 
I'M,  08:i 
103.000 


a  Includes  officers,  Urm  members,  and  clerks.    For  detailed  information  see  Table  3. 
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BY  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS  AND  STATES:  1890. 


CAPITAL — continued. 


Direct  investment — 
Continue<1. 


Live  assetM— Continued. 


Stock  in 

Sroccs.** 
finished 
products 
on  baud. 


Cash,  bills    ' 
and  accounts 

receivable, 
and  sundries 
not  elsewhere 
reported. 


f41.388,280 


$43, 842, 987 


29.364,303  '       31,008,748 


2. 187, 064 
2, 710, 380 
67, 017 
15. 197. 131 
4, 985. 488 
4, 217, 223 


6, 795, 321 


990,481 

2, 168.  512 

2, 6.55,  342 

280,  583 

700. 403 


4, 763, 444 


2.761.195 
4, 340, 297 
216, 480 
17. 532,  031 
3. 414,  462 
2, 744, 283 


7, 768, 108 

682,  ,589 
3.  .302.  574 
2,571.914 

204,118 
1, 006, 913 


4, 297, 917 


332, 873 
736.  590 
766. 676 
1,  843,  839 
238,  082 
286. 970 
117,217 
304,021 
136, 276 


465.  212 


198, 012 
98.706 
35, 288 
49. 816 
83.300 


216, 0.->8 
853.121 
523,  794 
1,  775. 473 
297.  085 
266.  861 
106.  t>.>o 
226.126 
32.  744 


768,214 

266.618 

309.  :{92 

69.  725 

41.  58H 

80.891 


M1SCBLLANBOU8  EXPENSES. 


Totiil.  Kent  paid 

|for  tenancy. 


$16,716,524  1        $488,735 


Taxes. 


12.  086, 430 


1,185,336 
1, 340.  222 
59.  893 
6, 675,  285 
1,871.057 
954, 637 


2, 088,  631 


201.  201 

11,920 
12, 277 


724,  405 
194, 474 

730, 125 

85, 149 

354, 478 


2, 257, 660 


102. 565 

423.  324 

528,  208 

724,  822 

154. 893 

57.  622 

60.  200 

173,  853 

32, 173 


283,  803 

106, 399 
73,1MI 
18,  086 
52.  477 
32, 000 


79,  897 
73,090 
24, 017 


244, 783 

82.714 

6.640 

148,012 

3.417 

4,000 


18.876 

5,600  I 
1.256 
10,370 


1. 0,50 
600 


23,  875 

1 

!     22, 375 

i i.566 

■ 

$2. 689, 632 


2.  086, 103 

224,  689 
257.  889 
5.  795 
1, 26*i.  1.53 
202.  550 
120.  027 


262.  637 

126,  21)3 

54.  282 

48, 485 

2.690 

30, 977 


ult),  8«>8 

11, 798 

46,  .567 

46, 049 

158, 296 

14,  889 

6,790 

4. 479 

24,  045 

2,  925 


25,054 


Insurance. 


I 


6.  382 
9.  500 
3.306 
3.466 
2,400 


Repairs,  ordi- 
nary, of  build- 
ings and 
machinery. 


$1, 213, 322 


701.888  ; 


74, 224 

85.  623 

4,573 

355. 976 

102. 997 

78, 495 


172.456 


32,074 
31. 120 
75, 828 
6,621 
26. 813 


309, 329 


22,  670 
63.  056 
59,927 
89,511 
17,  215 
8,693 
10,784 
21,246 
16,  227 


29,649  I 


6,548 
10.  630 
2. 810 
4,  855 
4.800 


$3,987,748 

3, 173.  346 

258, 108 

490,999 

5,500 

1.864.684 

29:J.  473 

260, 582 

353, 646 

95. 175 

45.  506 

104,  154 

2.  799 

106. 012 

395, 429 

18.  627 

9:;.  050 

59,  IK)9 

119,459 

4;^,  388 

10.  282 

14.  580 

33,  702 

3,332 

65. 327 

32,  382 

9,494 

6.065 

7. 986 

8,800 

Interest  paid 

on  casu 

use<l  in  the 

business. 


$4, 098, 435 


Sundries  not 

elsewhere 

reported. 


$4, 2:i8, 652 


2,730,042  I 


3. 193,  850 


285. 864 

330, 531 

262,  64C 

230,  794 

19,480 

24.545 

1,552.627 

1,555.948 

320. 525 

872.  422 

282, 906 

179, 610 

544,043 

511,066 

138, 702 

249,537 

43.  7.34 

13, 192 

180,683 

172,963 

38,  155 

31,  467 

142. 769 

43.907 

752. 377 

465,811 

40,  015 

3,855 

121.097 

98,298 

220.  076 

132.  777 

239.  508 

118.048 

27,  422 

61, 079 

19.  402 

12.  455 

11.  552 

18,  805 

70.  551 

23. 250 

2,754 

6,335 

n,  973 


19,  328  I 
29. 164  I 

2,280  I 
15.201  I 

6,00t> 


67, 925 

19,  .384 
15, 147 

3,925 
20.9no 

8,500 


AVEBA(]B  NUMBER  OP  EM-    F 
PLOYfeS  AND  TOTAL 
WAGES,  (a) 


Employ  t-s. 


VTages. 


Mnchides  states  having  le^s  thnu  3  estahlishnienta.  in  order  that  the  oiicratinns  of  individual  estublLnhmeuts  may  not  be  disclosed, 
distributed  as  follows:  (k)utheru  states— Arkansas,  2;  Louisiana,  2;  Texas,  1.    Western  statea— California,  1;  Iowa,  2;  Miasouri,  1. 


221,585       $69,489,272      I 


148,  718 

13,992 
19,  5:^3 
737 
76,213 
24,832 
13,411 


49, 908. 59L 


4,372,473 
6, 429.  084 
220,742 
26, 230, 667 
8, 131, 142 
4,524,488 


32, 344    to,  763, 873 


8.401 

5.  «>83 

12.  960 

987 

4,313 


37,168 


2.  .563.  730 
2.  054,  282 
4.  (>87. 088 
324.  328 
1, 134.  445 


7, 817, 069 


2.019 
8, 742 
8. 192 
10. 530 
2,137 
1.184 
834 
2,174 
1, 356 


3, 355 

584 
1.325 
454 
501 
491 


406, 
1,646, 
1,640. 
2,366, 

447, 

290. 

189. 

495. 

328, 


824 
196 
574 


4 

5 
6 

7 
8 


» 

la 
u 
1^ 

13 

14 


IS 

16 
17 
18 
085  119 
173  ;20 
981  ;21 
039  '22 
438  I  2 1 
759^   24 


999,739 

193.  757 
3:i2.  676 
150.  :!86 
142.470 
180, 450 


23 


26 

27 

1 28 

129 

30 


These  establishments  are 
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tahlk  a.— cotton  manufacture  for  the  united  states, 


STATES. 


MATERIALS  VSBD— eootinuoil. 


YarDH  not  modo  in  mill — Continued. 
Jute.  I  Other  yam. 

Pounds.  Cent.  1        Poundit.  Cost. 


TheUnitcxl  States. 
New  England  states . 


3  I 

4  I 

5  I 
6 

7 ; 

8 


0 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts . . 

Rhode  Island 

Counecticat 


Middle  states 


10 
11 
12 
13 
U 


15 

16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
'Jl 
22 
23 
24 


23 

26 

27  I 

28  I 
20  I 
80  I 


New  York  . . . 
New  Jersey. . 
Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 


Southern  states 


Virginia 

North  (*arolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

All  other  southern  states 


Western  states 


Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

All  other  western  states. 


»0,938 


33,363 


2.800 

563 

30,  out) 


66,575 


5,000 
'6i*575 


18,970 
2,383 


Waste. 


224.720 


$50,312 


II 


235  ; 

48  i 
2,100  ! 


6, 593 
400 


Pounds. 

102, 567, 300 

71,855,604 

4, 450. 851 
64,460 


Oil. 


224, 729 


6,103 


3,U00 


221,720 


50,312 

1,350 
'57.062 


61, 488, 846 
4,804,447 
1,038,000 


10,040,850 

7.160,374 

200.476 

2,680,000 


13,083,544 


415,604 

7.200 

12.255,740 


225,000 
1,080,000 


6. 678, 308 


5, 878, 308 
800,000 


Cost. 

$4. 740, 867 
3, 350, 420 


Gallonn. 


1.972,401 


300,055 
3,550 


2,732,648 

240,300 

73,186 


618, 415 

444,556 

10,540 

163,  310 


436,861 


26,057 

360 

326,644 


16.300 
67,500 


335,162 

285.162 
50,000 


Coat. 


$430, 393 


1.417.740 

301.432 

110,  024 

26.718 

169,061 

28,631 

12,480 

1.740 

8i9,  712 

162.371 

101.  665 

57.030 

104, 798 

24,022 

239,037 

50.(191 

53.142 

13.780 

62, 237 

15,:^92 

88.453 

21.784 

9,609 

2,550  i 

25,536 

5,576  [ 

202,683 

61.704 

12,068 

1.757 

ct4«  IJVo 

20,050 

50,038 

13, 1.58 

84,420 

15,165 

7.884 

1.500 

0.636 

2.665 

10,  775 

2, 428 

8,405 

1.821 

18,550 

3,250 

23,031 

8,076 

1,140 

313 

0.578 

3.320 

1.744 

531 

740 

187 

0.820 

3.726 
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Starch. 


PonniU. 


Coat. 


27, 448, 792 


20, 392, 893 


$915,644 


2,215,178 
8,398,612 
54,560 
10,963,003  I 
2,318.964 
1, 442, 576 


2, 413, 935 


687,712 
565,723 
777,360 
177.272 
205,868 


4,122,517 


265,720 
545,643 
807,061 
1,643,117 
108,467 

01,281 
174. 940 

92.688 
393,501 


519,447 


114,992 

265,905 

40,950 

27,600 

70,000 


708,490 


81,034 

123.302 

1,453 

361,419 

84,070 

57,212 


84,342 


22,522 

22,2.'i5 

28,778 

4,493 

6,294 


109, 510 


8,342 

17,851 

28,654 

30,216 

3,048 

2,724 

7,129 

3,806 

8,240 


13,302 


2,643 

6,678 

921 

960 

2,100 


Cliemicaln 

and 
dyestaffn. 


Cost. 


$4, 266, 773 


3, 278,  740 


201,962 
711,540 


1,939,579 
227,  336 
198,323 


4^7,  837 


11.388 
114,  665 
256,944  : 

39,397  ! 

15,443 


507,585 

35,879 

198,  585 

42,066 

182. 406 

0.948 

18,000 

15.048 

7,053 

700 

42,611 

13,993 

17,218 

7,500 

3,900 

MATERIA LH  USED— Continued. 


Fuel. 


Total  cost. 


$4,252,088 


3, 113.  008 


161,654 
305, 150 
10,394 
1, 876,  222 
557,946 
201,642 


559,256 


117.026 

149, 551 

203. 390 

20,104 

69,185 


515, 599 


17, 161 
100,565 
111,078 
140,664 

23, 872 

28,184 

8,704 

.  47, 525 

37,846 


64,225 


9,784 

22,176 

7,877 

9.496 

14,892 


Coal. 


Cost. 


$4, 062, 958 


3, 054, 661 


160,983 
298.  7G4 
9,456 
1,871,088 
548, 865 
165,505 


547,  742 


108, 928 

149, 551 

199, 974 

20. 104 

69,185 


401,280 


16, 761 
44. 821 
92.605 
125, 431 
19, 740 
16.360 
7,504 
42,221 
35,747 


59,275 


8,234 

18, 776 

7,877 

9,496 

14,892 


Wood. 


Cost. 


Other  fuel. 


$137, 721 


31,658 

671 
6,086 

938 

5.134 

8,681 

10, 148 


Cost. 

$51,409 

26,689 

300 

106,063 


400 

51,669 

15,102 

14, 333 

4,132 

11.824 

1,200 

5,304 

2,099 


400 
25,989 


11,514 


8,098 
'3,'4i6' 


8,256 


4,075 

3,281 

900 


Kent  of  power 
and  heat. 


Coat. 


$319, 611 


4,950 


1,550 
3.400 


182,565 


39.374 
24,865 

3,140 
93.908 
13.638 

7,640 


75,198 


9.258 

7,275 

35.195 

18, 670 

4,900 


60,698 

2,344 

1,550 

2.500 

54.204 


100 


1,150 


500 


Mill 
supplies. 


Cost. 


$4,871,900 


All  other 
materials. 


Cost. 


$6. 236, 309 


3, 475, 182 


5, 250,  .558 


364,048 
285,011 
25,900 
1,735,245 
585,740 
479,238 


640,220 


710, 162 


48,623 

121,  031 

180,  8.')5 

189,  357 

51, 157 

15.835 

18,090 

53,060 

31,554  I 


46,426 


6,420  > 
16,996 
8,323 
8,187 
6,500 


49. 973 

236,568 

1.090 

3,971,687 

573, 147 

424,093 


704,  403 


97,486 

50.566 

10. 

234,025 

305.649 

11 

191, 987 

193,080 

12 

24.030 

2,o:)5 

13 

92.692 

153, 073 

14 

216, 362 


3,878 

16 

29.337 

17 

25.948 

18 

112,337 

19 

50 

20 

10,962 

21 

8,  la-j 

22 

25.167 

23 

500 

24 

49.775 
5,000 


1 


8 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 


0 


15 


58,986  ^  25 


26 
27 
28 
29 
30 « 
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t=; 


3 

4 
5 
6 

7 
•8 


9 


15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


"26 
•27 
28 
29 

ao 


STATES. 


Total  value. 


The  United  States .       $267, 981 ,  724 


New  EnglaDd  statea .         181, 112, 453 


Maine 

New  Hampfthire. 

Vermont 

MasHachiisetts. . . 

Khode  Inland 

Connecticut 


Middle  atatea 


^0     New  York 

11  ,  New  Jersey  .. 

12  Pennsylvania. 

13  I  Delaware 

14  Maryland 


Southern  states  ... 

Virginia i 

North  Carolina i 

South  Carolina    I 

Georgia ; 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

All  other  southern  states 


Western  states. 


Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

All  other  western  states  ■ 


15, 316, 909 
21, 958,  002 
914,685 
100, 202,  882 
27.  310,  499 
15, 409. 476 


40, 664, 476 

9, 777.  295 
5, 902,  «15 
18,431,773 
1, 095,  001 
5, 457,  792 


41,513,711 


1,732,648 
9.  563.  443 
9, 800.  798 
12, 035, 629 
2, 190.  771 
1.333,398 
1.000,668 
2, 507, 719 
1, 348, 637 


4,691,084 


1.408.204 

1,350,425 

563.988 

620,196 

688, 271 


PRODUCTS. 


Plain  cloths  for  printing 
and  converting. 


Brown  or  bleached  sheet- 
ings or  shirtings. 


Square 
Tarda. 


Value. 


Square 
yards. 


Drills,  twills,  and  sateens. 


Value. 


Square 
yards. 


955, 294, 320  I    $43. 550, 174    !        962, 238, 062       $IS5, 193, 439   I       334,  020,  091       $23, 601, 239 


Value. 


Ginghams. 


Square 
yards. 


Value 


811.945,763  I      36,811,201 


—  .1 


634, 487, 634    37.  784, 925 


16, 810,  752 
57,581,153 
13. 852, 465 
610. 200.  536 
76, 634.  732 
36,  866, 125 


119,983,537 


89,881,716 

19  262, 85(} 

6,254.018 

2, 784, 947 

1,800,000 


23, 365, 020 


512,220 

600.000 

1. 350, 000 

20, 152, 800 


750.000 


735, 065 
2, 666,  026 

531,613 

27,  370.  866 

3, 588,  671 

1, 918, 060 


5,621,564 


90.  310, 254 
79, 461. 338 


279.878.312 

141,167.278 

43, 670, 452 


36, 012,  784 


5, 762,  028 
4. 553,  793 


258,208,626  i   18.475.344 


268,996,715   $20,686,390 


4, 369,  731 
582,671 
424,969 
118, 193 
126,000 


1.117,409 


25, 906, 655 

.57.  642 

6, 162,  427 


16. 464, 019 
8.482,198 
2. 522, 887 


2.672,270 

1,976,092 
4,035  , 
538,587  !' 


32,  673,  054 
50, 756,  073 


2, 8a5. 938 
3, 130,  379 


104. 490, 714 
46, 882. 914 
23.405  871 


18,206,659 


7, 810, 865 

-3,229.795 

1.418,367 


114,092.225 

15, 991, 962 
27,000,000 


63, 926.  394 
4.666,144 
2,507,725 


2,195,021 
4, 578, 542 
8, 419. 181 


1.443,168  II   56,200,311 


219.  502 
310.  898 
733,063 


3, 886, 060 


250,  526, 060 


21,558 

25,000 

54,000 

979,  351 


37,500 


14,  265,  laS 
16. 810, 948 
89, 909.  344 
54. 918, 249 
17, 644, 120 
11. 162,  809 
9, 070,  300 
14,581,771 
22, 163, 416 


41.211.584 


153.556 


12.  729,  063 


3, 013, 615 


57, 153,  833 


831, 
894. 

4,426. 

2,908, 
944. 
610, 
392. 
719, 

1.001. 


531 

339 

722 

123 

135 

269 

995 

045  ! 

904 


2. 007, 181 


5, 579, 736 

651,849 

32,432,976 

11.608,701 

1, 128.  513 

2, 072, 519 


1,992,534 
1,687,005 


450,973 


179, 705 


3,651,159 

302,330 

62,263 

2,052.001 

785,  336 
66,851 

143.  424 


18,494,154 
6. 454,  752 

10, 730,  618 
5.532,060 


854,663 
315. 178 
570.  071 
267.269 


450,973 


137, 734 
101. 220 


31,568 


31,568 


5. 478.  627 

45, 6S5. 919 

3. 489, 256 

1, 546. 509 


98. 481, 246 


56.634,853 
8, 749.  312 

24, 386, 396 
1.000.000 
2,329,403 


5, 221, 282 
160,000 


222,933 


222,933 


9. 975, 197 


1.504.041 
1, 700.  OOO 


6. 141, 718 
418, 789 
210. 649 


5,126.902 


444,26:$ 

4, 228, 069 

348.926 

105, 734 


5.  570, 157 


a,  028, 709 
546.849 

1, 312,  413 

70,000 

291,349 


308.777 
12,000 


14,044 


14,044 
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. 

-   —  ^ 

PBODUCT8— continued. 

• 

CottoD  flanneU.         j 

1 

Upholstery  goods. 

1 

1 

i 

Fine  or  fancy  woven     ' 
fabrics. 

1 

Dock. 

Tapes 

Square 
yards. 

642,061 

tiies. 

1 
CurtaiDS. 

( 

1 

CheniUe. 

Other  upholstery 
goods. 

Square 
yards. 

Value. 

1 

Value. 

Pairs. 

Value. 
$1,225,364 

i 

yards. 

Square 

yards, 

1 

Value. 

Square 
yards. 

Value. 

132.524.706  1 

$10, 574, 924 

$354,987 

676,032 

666,405  1  $360,706 

250,970 

$129, 182 

127,373,179 
117,000,295 

$12,545,929  ; 

55, 192, 538 

$8,664,305 

1 

110. 106.  513 

8. 887. 302 

1 

1 
35,000  I      45.000 

11, 102, 236 

16, 979,  346 

2,836,615 

2 

'       ' 

1         ,''"' 

6.145,611  ' 

537,434 
1. 870, 246 

:               1 

1 

1 

10, 025, 222 
'      3.008.380 

1,256.471  i 
352,917 

612. 461 
6, 073, 924 

140, 731 
692,224 

3 

4 
5 
6 
7 

A 

'    23. 250, 138 

1 

1 

....-....•'i....-..*..     ....    .*..-. 

'                    1 

! 

""TO,'o6i,'764 
1. 700, 000 

6, 319, 622 
160,000 

' 

1 

35,000 

45, 00  J 

59, 061.  558 
1    20,363,202 
;    24,541,933 

9, 968, 640 

6.682,217  I 
2.004,668  ! 
1,805.063 

6, 174, 332 

1,101.367 

1 

1  *  *      *                    • 

4.118.620 

902.293 
4, 190. 527 

10, 809,  242 

949, 761 

I 

1    642,061 
,    250,000 

354,987 

675.932 

1,224,964 

666,405 

360,706 

1                                      , 

1     215, 970         84, 182 

1 
1 
_  f 

1.405,897    '22,541.200 

9 

100,000 

3,500 

17,500 

\ 
1 

1 ...] 

!            50.000 

440,358 

!      8, 917, 282 

20,000          150,000 
31,619    1  1.165.338 

34,.'>00 
254. 917 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

16 

1.750,173 
8.  810.  U63 

155.421 
780,022 

1 "•• 

392.061 

254,087  1 

672,432 

i,  207  464  jl    AAA  ^0.^ 

360,706  : 

215,070  '      Ai  1K2 

1, 243, 878 

1     '       ■ 

1 

1 

249. 006  • 
11.608,051 

1 

14,  318 
7:i7, 861 

552,000 
404,244 

ii6,4bn    21.225.862 

3, 901, 110 
1,570,917 

1 

1 

! 

,. , 

37,796 

1 
1 

i 

15,270.658 

1 

I 

1. 172, 632 

7, 731, 783 

460,600 

2,051,108 

87.947 
453,385 

32,511 
146,664 

1 

1 

|.... ......... 

1  1, 421, 120 
14,670 

122.873 
2,263 

16 
17 
18 

i**'"* * 

1          164,244 

13,796 

1*  * '      *      * 

1 

240, 000 

24,000 

10, 309. 019 

967,799 

■     ••■•■••■•^•«*«a**a«* 

i 

.  3,370.297 
1          1.000 

463.342     20 
85  i  oii 

1        

1 1 

i 

1 

■ *••■«••■« 

.«•.•••••. 

•  «••«••  •■■-••> 

1 

AX 

22 
23 
24 

25 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

192.828 

17,354 

1  ;:;: ; .; ' 

■  ••••*•*•• 

'!                 1 

1 
1..........'.......... 

•  «••*  ••■««•• 

• 


'      146.552 
401,334 

14.555 
66.336 

' 

100 

400 

' 1 

!               ! 



1 

t 

; 

1 

; 

1 

! 

1 

' 

1 

1 

1 

1            

1 

1 

..i 

100 

400 

.... 

, 

1 

1 

;      401, 334 

1 

66,336 

' 

--...|. ......... 
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3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 


15 

16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


25 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


STATKS. 


The  United  States. 


New  Englaud  states. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Ma''sachn8etts. . 
Rhode  Island ... 
Connecticut ..... 


Middle  states. 


New  York  — 
New  Jersey... 
Pennsylvania. 

Delaware 

Maryland 


Southern  states. 


Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

All  other  southern  states 


Western  states 


Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois    

Wisconsin 

All  other  western  states . 


PRODUCTS— rontinuwl. 


Ticks,  deuims,  and 
stripes. 


Tarns. 


Square 
yards. 


Value. 


167,121,426  {$16,987,546 


130,778,135 


Pounds. 


166.397,003 


13,516,387  I  62,779,938 


7,581,001 
44,251,519 


61,192.423 

900,  (KX) 

16,853,192 


19,468,275 


1,129,811 
4,613,278 


6,118,390 

60,000 

1,594,908 


2,257,953 


Value. 


$33,247,596 


Twine. 


Pounds.       Value. 


Batting  or  wadding. 


Waat»- 


8.533.730  i  $1,364,300 


Pounds.       Value. 


15,380,453  \,  2,971,413 


16,309,604 

2,669,600 

489,071 


1,956,998 

239,997 

60,P58 


16,875,016  ]     1,213,206 


5,069.000 

879,990 

28.987 

7,869,707 

2,760,590 


266,742 


351.796 

87,284 

2.029 

582,008 

173,982 


15,507 


1,718,659 
2,347,271 
1,607,508 
39.770,035 
12.569,083 
4,766,182 


31,532,884 


7,289,995 

379,949 

21,412.876 

1,917,646 
532,418 


67,752,241 


25,483,803 

15,306,665 

16,642.028 

2,062,281 

1,583,623 

1,636,776 

4,683,815 

153,250 


4,331,040 


1,425.000 

1,006,940 

050,000 


50,000 


321,024 

4£3,826 

369,812 

9,858,787 

2,953,458 

1,423,546 


5,699,441 


314,711 


1,468,639 
81,283 

3.683,790 
378,894 
86,835  \ 

11,311,733 


4.299,020 

2,470,535 

2.802,766 

332,560 

273,496 

350,841 

757,995 

24,520 


855,969 

309,250 
373.719 
109,000 


1,595,812 
253,814 
807,076 


2,778,867 


601,785 
7,600 


2,079,482 
1,787,250 


999,480 

66,218 

174,613 

186,723 


137.055 
223,161 


096,200 


4,000 


50,000 

31,000 

915,200 


532,632 


59,835 


255.091 

64,233 

153.473 


385,076 

95,000 
2,280 


20,470.556   $2,094,232 


287,796 
285,649 


154,777 
13.557 
26,352 
30,156 


18,649 
42,158 


9,631.309 

921.331 

:)06,620 

26.769 

50,000 

4.000 

1.500 

135 

4.849,500 

408,003 

4,173,689 

462,424 

250,000 

20,000 

1.516,604 

166,985 

1.070,713 

115,131 

147.212 

17,725 

298,769 

34,129 

2,383,961 

^,655 

Pounds. 


141,109,597 


3,741.265 

10,927,461 

350.000 

68.327,318 

8.794,229 

4,742,724 


17,345.471 


160,943 


10,000 

5,271 

145,672 


1,475 

41,986 

100 

717,250 

_ 1 

147: 
3,556 
62 
51,106 

77.350 

115,475 

1,430.325 

5.816 

10,725 

131,243 

6,938,592 

803,261 

4,955.000 
901,350 
557,242 
225,000 
300,000 

590.000 

a3.ooi : 

69.810  1 

29.250 

31,200 

9,124,3.36 
2,312.995 
3,307,740 
100,400 
2,500,000 


20.796,367 

185.000 

2,008,873 

3.161.108 

13,291,557 

460.344 

321.119 

87,500 

930,866 

350,000 


Value. 


$5,679,701 


3.754,271 

145..'U$8 
307,272 
13. 125 
2,713,722 
377.317 
197.467 


939,814 

502.634 

110.720 

247.460 

4,01U 

75,000 


6'ni,  U2 

7.400 

64.817 

117.141 

390,420 

18.313 

8.459 

3,500 

32,964 

13,125 


6,084,762      329,474 


5,330,000 
354,851 


307,964 
7,-474 


a  Includes  the  value  of  ''sewing  cotton  ".  This  item  is  not  shown  separately  in  order  to  avoid  disclosing  the  operations  of  individual  establishments.  13.868. 30tf 
pounds  01*  sewing  cotton  were  manufactured  in  the  United  States  during  the  census  year  1890,  valued  at  $11,637,500.  Of  this  amount  9,454,240  pounds,  valued  at 
$7,860,189,  were  mamufactured  in  the  New  England  states;  3,729,722  pounds,  valued  at  $3,585,476,  in  the  middle  states;  and  684,347  pounds,  valued  at  $191,835,  in  the 
aouihem  states. 
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PRODUCTS — continuKl. 


Rope. 


'i*oaDda. 


13,590,228 


Value. 


All  other 

prod  nets. 

(a) 


Value 


$470,415  $31,1242.205 


75,000      11,250 


75,000      11,250 


120.822  !    17,U58 


120,822 


17,358 


-2,894,406    375,807 


"Weight  of 

piece  goodii 

produced. 


Weight  of 
yam  span 

ana 
purchased. 


Pounds.       Pounds. 


Weight  of 

products 

other  than 

piece 

goods  and 

yam. 


PRINTING,  DTRINO.  A-NU  BLEACHING  CLOTH  AND  TARN  IV  COTTON  MlLLiJ. 


Pounds. 


Number 

of 
printing 

ma- 
chines. 


738,903.844  '  164,184,302  226,919,071 


21,078,309 

812.394 
1,613,141 


9,913,215 
3.508,946 
3,230,613 


7,762,831 


279,746     37,218 


598.353  j    84,875 
505.314      56,235 


650,104  I    87,764 

838,802    107,844 

22,087  ■      2,871 


500,000      75,000 


500.000  1    75,000 


858,576 

3,906.78,'J 

2,653.469 

4.981 

339,022 


2,054,157 


7,066 

436,956 

85,388 

97.3,816 

36,197 

500 

136,104 

109,598 

178.442 


346,908 


519,013,355 

53,204.318 
88,820,137 
2,144.883 
276,447,550 
62,796,766 
35,599,701 


85,279,619 

25,698,119 
6.308.690 

31,142.757 
1,910,592 

20,219,461 


144,177,852 


59,227,770 


146,622.828 


1,758.935  8.601,052 

2,347,27i  11,271,879 

1,607.508  351,500 

35,964,705  |  97,797.086 

12,613,160  20.144.123 

4,036.182  8,457.188 


32.387.884 


74 

66 

2 
16 


44 

3 
1 


34,717,608 


7,389,995 

379,949 

22,167,876 

1,917,646 
532,418 


13.376,202 
6,086,081 

10,439.621 

100,400 

4,715,304 


Cloth 
printed. 


Square 
yards. 


142,500,083 


142,590,083 

1,912,009 
24.284,721 


Addi-    , 

tional    1 

gross 

value 
given  by ' 
printing.  | 


Cloth 
dyed. 


Yam 
dved. 


I    Square 
yards. 


Addi 
tional 
gross 
value 
given  by 
dyeing. 


Cloth 
bleached. 


Yam 
bleached. 


Addi- 
tional 
gross 
value 
given  by 
blench- 
ing. 


Pounds. 


$3,217,062  40,338,722  j90. 792,931 


1   S<iaare 
yards. 


Pounds. 


114.319,877 

1,948.476 

125,000 


3,217,062 


8,494,683 


4,877  i  2,900,743 
339,9851 


2,692.950     1,304,064 

178,000  '  2,189,876 

1.250  \  2,100,000 


261,000 


4,908 
81.000 


7,719,379 

20,670,453 

39.883.826 

42,157,349 

9,636,974 

5.383,336 

2,611,339 

7.626..52a 

8,488.668 


10,433,018 


68,266,708     29.192,081 


4,772,247 
1.424,131 
2,682,606 
1.554,034 


25.483,797 

15,306,137 

17.357,029 

2,062,281 

1.583,623 

1,636.776 

4,683,815 

153.250 


4,301,940 


225,732 

4,363,605 

2.481,426 

15,465,209 

1,165,416 

398,460 
1.225.620  i 
3,480.863  I 

385,732  i 


1,425,000 

1,876.940 

950.000 

50,6o6 


$3.717  532 


65,540,307     1,671,434      $531,618 


63,193,072        2.502,999 155,207,889  I      602.286  \      423.908 


8,88.5,429  I 
14.908.951 


29.486.218 
3,740,931 
6,171,543 


312.450 
747,339 


26,340,921  i ;      190.797 


5,300,000 


30,000 


976.a32  122,066,968  , 168,888 

250.016  1 382,286     3,623 


,30.057.104  8.365,480 


6.255,000 
19,762,848 


3.489.256 
550,000 


379.473 

1,778.371 

5,2:^8.410 

738.004 

231,222 


216,362 


605,756 

13,680 

276  419 

262,944 

a3,552 

19,161 


600,000  !   240,000 


999,948 


30,600 
34,582 


479,948 
520,000 


21.582 
13,000 


1,786.935  il7,992,439 1  574.479  10,032,418         60,200         70,128 


1,786,935 


16,386,554  I . 

I 

11,235,000' 
1,257,201 
607,242 
546.911  ; 
2.740.200 


1,307,350 
.5.951,730 
1.487.150 


6,970,922 
450,000 


1.436,820 

36,3,467 

25,000 


1,241,940 


32.684 
208,198 

57.750 
220,482 

18,000 


17,692 

18,173 
1,500 


2.4:^8.468 
7,593,950 


34,298 


891,940 
200.000 


150,000 


22,298 
6,000 


300,000 


6,000   300,000 


69.200 


18.288 
51,840 


3,000 


3.000 


3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 


9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 


15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


23 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
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Table  3,— CLASSIFICATION  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES  IN  COTTON 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EXPLOYKS  IN  EACH  CLASS  AND  AVERAQB  WEEKLY  EARNINGS,  (a) 


Aggregates. 


Officers  or  firm  members  actively  engaged  in  the  indaatry  or  in  snperviaion. 


STATES. 


[  Naraber 
1       of 
establish- 
ments. 


Average 
number. 


Total  wajies. 


Males  above  16  years. 


Number.!  ""'"l>7 
I  of  weeks 

employed . 


A  ..»^««    Average 
Average     ^^,^{1 


I 


The  United  States. 


905 


2  AJabama  ... 

3  Conn<M*tivnt 

4  ,  Delaware — 


5  !  Georgia. 
G  .  Illinois. 


7  Indiana 

8  Kentucky 

9  Maine 

10  _  Maryland 

11  Massachusetts. 


12 
13 
14 
15 
16     Korth  Carolina 


Mississippi 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 


17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 


Ohio 

Pennsylvania. . 
Ktiode'  Island.. 
South  Carolina. 
Tennessee 


Vermont 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

All  other  sUites  (6) 


13 
65 

7 
53 

4 

6 

5 

23 

15 

187 

9 
27 
17 
42 
91 

7 

158 

94 

34 

20 

6 
9 
4 
9 


221,585 


169, 489, 272 


1,351 


weeklv 


Totol 


«»"''"g'»!    wages, 
per      I         *» 

employ(^. , 


Females  above  15  years. 


Num- 
ber, 


48         $34. 93     $2,286,461 


Average 

number 

of  weeks 

employed. 


— (. 


2,137 
13,411 

987 
10. 5;i0 

454 


1, 325 

834 

13, 992 

4,313 

76, 213 

1,184 

19,  5.33 

5,683 

8,401 

8,742 

584 

12.960 

24.  832 

8, 192 

2,174 

737 
2,019 

501 
1,847 


447. 173 
4, 524.  483 

324,  328 
2.  366. 085 

150,  386 

332,  676 

189. 039 

4, 372,  473 

1, 134,  445 

26.  230,  667 

290.  981 
6, 429,  084 
2, 054.  282 
2.  56;J,  730 
1, 646. 196 

193, 757 
4, 687, 088 
8. 131. 142 
1, 640, 574 

495, 438 

220, 742 
406.  824 
142,470 
509,209 


I 


27 

98 

8 

96 

10 

14 
12 
42 
24 
284 

16 
34 

20 
48  ■ 
135 

17 
182 
128 

64 

36 

11 

21 

6 

18 


46 
49 
50 
47 
50 

49 

50 
49 
46 
49 

48 
50 
49 
49 

48 

49 
48 
49 
48 
49 

50 
48 
50 
46 


1 


I 


25.18 
36.  26 
25.75 
27. 31 
24.10 

29. 38 
22.37 
60.29 
52. 85 
52.79 

24.61 
44.93 
39.  79 
35.10 
18.59 

21.97 
24.22 
31.61 
34.14 
2L78 

26. 55  I 
26.96  ' 
21. 33 
33. 43 


31, 
173, 

10, 
122, 

12, 

20, 
13, 

123, 
58. 

736, 

19, 
75, 
38. 
82, 
121, 

18, 
210, 
196, 
105, 

38, 


586 
300 
396 
050 

324 
420 
586 
800 
818 

100 
824 
840 
700 
730 

4C0 
223 
779 
970 
185 


42 


44 


Averajge 

weeklj' 

earnings 

per 
employe. 


$15.34 


Total 
wages. 


$1,950 


17.14 


750 


14. 604 

27.181 

6,400 

27.720 


42 


14.40 


1,200 


STATES. 


26 


The  United  States. 


27  Alabama  ... 

28  j  Connecticut 

29  i  Delaware  . . . 

30  ;  Georgia 

31  Illinois 


32 
.33 
34 
35 
30 

37 
38 
39 
40 
41 

42 
43 
44 

45 
46 

47 
48 
49 
60 


Indiana 

Kentucky  

Maine 

Maryland.  I  — 
Maosacliusetts- 


Mississippi 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina .. 


Ohio 

Pennsylvania. . 
Rhode  Island  . . 
South  Carolina 
Tennessee, 


Vermont 
Viririnia . 


Wisconsin 

All  other  states. 


AVERAGE  NCMBER  OF  EMPLOYKS  IN  EACH  CLASS  AND  AVERAGE   WEEKLY  EARNINGS— continued. 


Operatives  and  skilled— Continued. 


Children. 


Number. 


22, 433 


473 
1,045 

217 

2.  287 

38 

235 
178 
705 
938 
3,053 

237 

841 

398 

1,025 

2, 038 


1, 393 
3.  i:j8 

2, 103 
319 

87 
416 


Average 

number 

of  weeks 

employed. 


Average 

weekly 

earnings 

per 
employe. 


49 


49 
49 

50 
48 
50 

50 
50 
50 
48 
50 

48 
49 
50 
50 
49 

50 
48 
50 
49 
49 

50 
46 
50 
49 


$2.65 


Total  wages. 


Unskilled. 


Males  above  16  years. 


Females  above  15  vears. 


Number. 


'    Average 
j    number 
j    of  week?? 
I  employed. 


Average 

weeklj' 

earnings 

per 
employ^. 


$2, 913, 28.3 


1.78 
3. 29 
2.  05 
1.9G 
2.47 

2.  27 
1.89 

2.88 
2.40 
3.35 

1.67 
3.03 
2.70 
3.08 
1.84 

1.63 
2.  80 
3.12 
1.93 
2.30 

2.79 
2.11 
1.61 
2.61 


41,496 
168.  .V20 

28,  703 

213. 175 

4,696 

26.  544 

16.  857 

101,. 592 

107. 442 

655,  504 

19,127 
124,997 

.53,  819 
157. 466 
184, 801 

572 

188,933 

486,  951 

199.  im 

35.  742 

12, 133 

40,719 

4.264 

39.  239 


5,105 


49 


78 
322 

21 

200 

6 

9 

5 

303 

151 

1,759 

38 
498 

86 
1.50 
219 

8 

164 

734 

214 

71 

17 

17 

7 

28 


49 
.50 
50 
47 
50 

50 
50  i 
49 
47 
49 

47 
.50 
48 
.50 
49 

49 
49 
50 
49 

49 

50 
49 

50 
48 


$7.69 

4.77 
7.92 
9.28 
6.09 
9.00 

7.21 
5.40 
7.98 
7.85 
8.21 

7.09 
8.80 
10.68 
7.21 
4.71 

11.  82 
8.01 
7.61 
5.00 
6.10 

7.11 
6.30 
9.19 
8.91 


Total  wages. 


$1,934,546 


Number. 


Average 
numb<'r  of 

weeks 
employed. 


88 


18. 290 

126,  756 

9,748 

57.  733 

2,700 


3. 

1. 

118. 

55, 

713, 

12. 

218, 

44, 

53. 

50, 

4. 

64, 

276, 

52, 

21, 


245 
350 
901 
792 
205 

725 
318 
342 
968 
679 

628 
739 
813 
735 
401 


15 


50 


20 


5 
6 

10 
2 


50 
50 


3 


1 
17 


50 
50 
50  I 
50  I 


50 


6, 041 

5,  225 

3,215 

11.  997 


50 
50 


a  The  average  weekly  earnings  per  employe  are  conipntedfroHi  individual  reports.  The  average  number  of  employes  reported  by  each  establishment  is  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  weeks  embraced  by  the  term  of  operation;  the  result  i.s  the  number  of  weeks  rec^uired  for  one  employe  to  iierfonn  the  labor.  Aggregating  such 
results  of  individual  reports  the  number  of  weeks  requinxl  for  one  employe  to  perform  the  labor  is  obtained.  This  number  used  as  a  divisor  for  the  total  wage& 
proiluoes  the  true  average  weekly  earnings. 
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MANUFACTURE  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY  STATES:  1890. 


AVKRAOK  NUMBER  Of  EMPLOY^  IN  EACH  CLASS  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  KARNlNOS—COIltillUOd. 


Clerks. 


Males  above  16  years. 


Num- 
ber. 


Average 

number 

of  weeks 

employed. 


1,276 


49 


21 

88 

8 

116 

13 

2 

4 

38 

32 

345 

14 
112 
24 
37 
91 

12 

107 

126 

52 

11 

2 

8 
5 

8 


50 
50 
50 
48 
50 

46 
50 
49 
47 
50 

47 
50 
50 
50 
49 

49 

48 
50 
49 

48 

50 
47 

50 
50 


Average 

weekly 

earnings 

per 
employ^. 


$18. 19 


$1,140,901 


11.85 
24.79 
14.21 
13.  C6 
21.15 

21.93 
25.23 
19.12 
13.06 
20.90 

11.97 
19.52 
23.47 
17.96 
10.90 

22.37 
16.87 
18.95 
11.10 
20.83 

16.00 
15.15 
19.60 
24.60 


Total 
wages. 


12, 340 

109. 010 

5.682 

74,189 

13,  750 

2,010 

5,046 

35.364 

19,  749 

357,097 

7,884 

108.998 

28.163 

32,i)99 

48,234 

13,144 
87.106 
118,  776 
28.370 
11,000 

1.600 
5,650 
4,900 
9,840 


Females  above  15  years. 


Num- 

Average 
number 

Average 
weekly 

i 

1 

Total 

ber. 

of  weeks 

earnings 

wages.   , 

nnpioyed. 

per 
employ^. 

1 

79 

50 

$9.04 

$35. 422 

1 

50 

8.00 

400 

5 

50 

9.36 

2,341 

4 

48 

12.72 

2.464 

1 

50 

12.00 

600 

i" 

56' 

7.' 20' 

.360' 

39 

50 

9.04 

17,637 

4 

^     *'  '  56 

10.29 

2,058 

7 

49 

7.60 

2,620 

1 

50 

6.00 

300 

1 

46 

13.09 

600 

5 

49 

7.09 

1,742 

2 

50 

8.20 

820 

5 

47 

7.33 

1,740 

1 

50 

9.60 

480 

2' 

56" 

*  "12.60* 

"*"i.'266 

operatives  and  skilled. 


Males  above  16  years. 


Kum* 
ber. 


Average 

number 

of  weekH 

employed. 


80.735 


6.30 
6.063 

239 
3.345 

106 

316 

263 

4.710 

1,080 

30, 413 

368 
7,379 
1,703 
2. 973 
2,362 

227 
4.560 
9  431 
2, 587 

534 

303 

191 
436 


49 


49 
49 
50 
47 
50 

50 
50 
48 
48 
50 

48 
50 
48 
50 
40 

49 
47 
50 
49 
49 

50 
47 
50 
49 


Average 

weeklj^ 

earnings 

per 
employ^. 


$7.75 


$30,761,249 


5.31 
7.68 
10.41 
5.75 
8.14 

7.69 
5.89 
7.52 
7.46 
8.05 


7. 

7. 


09 
56 


10.44 


7. 
5. 


62 
25 


9.30 
9.71 
7  99 
5.17 
6.31 

7.53 
6.29 
6  54 
9.76 


Total 
wages. 


164, 103 

2, 289, 872 

124,414 

907,724 

43.137 

120.483 

77.516 

1.714,820 

387.  820 

12, 154, 162 

126.  528 
2, 775.  744 

846.  715 
1, 129.  685 

607,637 

103, 895 

2.004,216 

3. 737,  25.3 

651, 706 

165,661 

114.030 

153,  2.36 

62.460 

208,432 


Females  above  15  years. 


Num- 
ber. 


Average 

numb^ 

of  weeks 

employed. 


05,733 


793 
5,223 

484 
3,458 

280 

616 

372 

6.580 

1.968 

34,379 

265 

10, 079 
2,048 
3.646 
3,272 

312 
5,521 
9,335 
2,986 

754 

304 

908 

239 

1.011 


49 

49 
49 
50 
47 
50 

50 

50 
48 
48 
50 

49 

50 
48 
50 
49 

48 
48 
49 
49 
49 

50 
47 
50 
50 


Average 

weekly 

earnings 

per 
employ  6. 


Total 
wages. 


$5.53  $26,010,812 


4.19 
5.69 
5.91 
4.55 
5.25 

4.39 
4.02 
5.68 
5.12 
5.89 

4.66 
5.83 
0.25 
5.28 
3.21 


3.53 
6.42 
5.70 
3.90 
3.24 

4.50 

«5«  «14 

5.12 

4.05 


162.401 

1, 453, 728 

143. 046 

745,088 

73, 453 

135, 170 

74,850 

1, 808, 700 

483,721 

10, 024, 634 

60.724 

2, 919, 990 

892.363 

960.079 

513, 130 

62, 518 

1.714,418 

2, 631, 457 

567,939 

118,742 

68,384 
150. 677 

61, 231 
203.360 


2- 

3 

4. 
5 
«■ 

T 
8> 
» 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

ir 

18 
19 
20 
21 

22 

23 
24 
25 


AVERAUE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  IN  EACH  CLASS  AND  AVERAGE 

WEEKLY  EARNINGS — Continued. 


TTnskllled— Continued. 


Females  above  15 
years — Continued. 


Average 

weekly 

earnings 

p«^r 
employe. 


Total 
wages. 


$4.37 


$19, 167 


Children. 


Number. 


Aversige 

number 

of  weeks 

employed. 


67 


50 


Average    | 

weekly     j 

earnings   1 

per 
employ^. 


PIECEWORKERS— AVERAGE  .NUMBER  EMPLOYED  AND  TOTAL  WAGES. 


Summary. 


Total 
wages. 


$2.16 


$7,234 


Number. 


Wages. 


14. 715     $^1, 360, 247 


114 

567 

10 

1,024 


16.618 

200,670 

2,  435 

243.316 


Maleji  above  IC  years. 


Females  above  15 


Number. 


2,997 


years. 


Wages. 


27 

94 

6 

304 


$1,101.?22 


Number. 


10, 786 


5,806 
34,309 

1,377 
108,204 


59 

473 

4 

547 


Children. 


Wages. 


$3, 126, 107 


9.283 
166, 361 

1,058 
116,614 


Number. 


032 


28 


173 


Wages* 


$141,418 


1,529 


18,498 


26. 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 
33 
34 
35 
36 

37 
38 
30 
40 
41 

42 
43 
44 

45 
46 


133 


24,900 


133 


24,900 


3.37 


2, 528 


5.87 


8,447 


5.87 

1,467 

3.04 

1.182 

4.27 

2,136 

2.08 

208 

2.21 


4.64 
3.10 


332 


232 
2,635 


5 

1 


50 


50 


60 


3.00 


3.00 


750 

iso* 


1.89 


5 
1 

16 
35 


50 
50 
50 
50 


3.78 
3.12 
1.85 
1.86 


284 


944 

156 

1,479 

3,255 


1,504 

119 

5,010 

246 
581 
488 
512 
622 


1,020 

1.937 

104 

394 

13 
133 


466,  232 
20.  761 
1,562.263  i 

44,893 
201,679 
14o,  954 
144,697 
119,477 


180 

18 

929 

44 

267 

39 

123 

207 


66.  .'>07 

4,181 

345.  601 

12,585 
112, 950 
27,954 
44,  502 
49,054 


324, 435 

682. 137 

36,  412 

97,137 

3,050 
24,136 


267 
342 

48 
65 

5 
30 


121.614 

126.  718 

13,560 

16. 210 

2.050    i 
8,220  ! 


1, 261 

101 

3,044 

133 
261 
437 
378 
382 


734 

1.552 

83 

226 

5 
43 


360.680 

16.580 

1, 199,  736 

24,658 
75,  708 
116,188 
08,941 
68.176 


153 


38.085 


100,802 

548,258 

10,046 

63,101 

1.750 
8,428 


137 

60 
53 
12 
11 
33 


10 

43 

33 

103 

3 
60 


16. 926 

7.650 
13,021 
1,812 
1,104 
2,247 


3,010 

7,161 

3,812 

17,826 


150     47 
7, 488  :  48 

:  40 

100  I  5a 


50 


4.32 


216 


34 


7.145 


5  I 


200 


30 


6.845 


b  Incliidos  states  bavinp;  less  than  3  establishments,  in  order  that  the  onerations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed, 
distributed  an  follows :  Arkansas,  2 ;  California,  1 ;  Iowa,  2 ;  Louisiana,  2 ;  Missouri,  1 ;  Texas,  1. 


These  establishments  ares 
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Tablk  4.— average  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYfiS  AT  THE  DIFFERENT  WEEKLY  RATES  OF  PAY  IN  COTTON  MANUFACTURE 

FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY  STATES:  1890. 


HTATKS. 


Kumber 

of 

eatAbllBh- 

ments. 


WEEKLY  RATB8  OV  WA0B8  PAID  AND  AVKRAOR  NUMBKR  OP  EMPLOT^.H  AT  RACh   RATE,  INCLUDIKG  OrFICKRfl,  PIBX  MSMBSBfli, 

AND  CLERKS,   BCT  NOT  THOSE  EMPLOYED  ON  PIECEWORK,   (a) 


Aggregatoe. 


Malea  above  16  years. 


I 


The  UniU^d  States 


Alabama.... 
Connecticut 
Delaware . . . 

Georgia 

Illinoi8 


Indiana 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

MastiacbusettB. 


MissiHsippi 

Hevr  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York'. 

North  Carolina  . 


Ohio 

Pennsylvania. . 
Khode  Island . . 
South  Carolina 
Tennessee 


Vermont 

Virginia 

WiscouHin 

All  other  states  (6) 


905 

13 
65 

7 
53 

4 

6 

5 

23 

15 

187 

9 
27 
17 
42 
91 

7 

158 

94 

34 

20 

6 
9 

4 
9 


Average 
nunilier. 


Total  wages. 


Total 
number. 


221.  585  I     $69,  489, 272 


88,467 


2.137 
13.411 

987 
10, 530 

454 

1.325 

834 

13,992 

4.313 
76, 213 

1,184 
19, 533 
5.683 
8,401 
8,742 

584 

12.960 

24.832 

8.192 

2, 174 

737 
2,019 

501 
1.847 


447, 173 
4, 524, 483 

324,328 
2,366,065 

150,386 

332, 676 

189. 039 

4,372,473 

1,134.445 

26,230,667 

290,981 
6,429,084 
2.  054,  282 
2, 563,  730 
1.646,196 

193, 757 
4.687.088 
8, 131, 142 
1. 646, 574 

495,438 

220, 742 
406,824 
142, 470 
609,209 


756 
6,571 

276 
3, 757 

135 

341 

284 

5,093 

1,287 

.32, 801 

436 
8. 023 
a.  833 
3,208 
2, 807 

264 

5.013 

10,419 

2,917 

652 

333 
562 
209 
490 


Under  $5. 


15,164 


377 

9U6 

14 

1.653 

24 

19 

120 

704 

231 

4.252 

93 

951 

163 

691 

1.333 

27 

396 

1.132 

1,536 

248 

52 

151 

56 

35 


$5  and 

over  but 
under  $6. 


$6  and  $7  and 


0,924 


over  but 
under  $7. 


15, 491 


over  but 
under  $8. 


10,485 


$8  and 
over  but 
under  $9. 


$9  and 

over  but 

under  $10. 


108  ; 

76 

58 

88 

673 

1,401 

973 

678 

14 

23 

15 

15 

640 

641 

189 

97 

1 

6 

4 

12 

9,120 


95 

60 

5.J5 

225 

3,061 

53 
1,246 

65 
.->5> 
4.39 

9 

331 

876 

509 

55 

47 

176 

53 

66 


78 
11 

1.340 
100 

5,779 

80 

1,385 

289 

460 

446 

17 

693 

1,937 

360 

109 

70 
81 
28 
81 


24 

10 

578 

141 

4.354 

.SO 

1,108 

111 

420 

14.3 

24 

528 

1.452 

136 

45 

50 

44 

6 

20 


35 

7 

375 

122 

3,790 

28 
760 
354 
156 

71 

41 

447 

1,877 

59 

26 

25 
18 
13 
86 


8,712 


42 
622 

69 
126 

18 

17 

42 

516 

129 

3,938 

40 
876 
121 
224 

74 

20 

598 

998 

76 

92 

22 
21 
11 
30 


$10  and 

over  but 

under  $12. 


8,400 


11 
541 
40 
09 
29 

13 

4 

524 

101 

3.711 

2S 
876 
185 
291 

59 

60 

637 

1.000 

64 

8 

26 

21 
13 
11 


STATES. 


The  Unitod  Stotes 


Alabama . . . . 
Connecticut. 
Delaware  ... 

Georgia 

Illinois 


Indiana 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 


Mississippi 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersej- 

New  York 

North  Carolina. . 


Ohio 

Pennsylvania . . 
Khode  Island . . . 
South  Carolina. 
Tennessee 


WEEKLY  RATES  OP  WAQK8  PAID   AND    AVERAGE    NUMBKR  OF    EMPLOYfeH    AT    EACH    RATE,   INCLUDING  OFFICERS,    FIRM  MEMBERS,    AND 

CLERKS,  BUT  NOl'  THOSE  EMPLOYED  ON  PIECEWORK— continued. 


Males  above  16  years — Continued. 


Females  above  15  years. 


$12  and 

over  but 

under  $15. 


$15  and    :     $20  and 

over  but    i    over  but 

under  $20.     under  $25. 


$25  and 
over. 


Total 
number. 


5.427 


Vermont 

Virginia 

W  isconsin 

All  other  states 


11 

360 

65 

76 

1 

26 

5 

253 

85 
2,204 

31 
459 
214 
207 

70 

9 

626 

513 

53 

17 

17 
13 
14 
80 


3,027 


5 
205 

16 
102 

13 

15 

6 

100 

57 
843 

22 
171 
254 
121 

82 

32 

489 

362 

43 

18 

13 

12 

8 

20 


1.291 

1,417 

13 

17 

84 

119 

6 

0 

66 

68 

8 

13 

8 

11 

4 

6 

95,903 


82 

16 

339 

11 
113 
42 
40 
52 

9 

142 

151 

37 

23 

3 
15 

7 
20 


57 

20 

530 

3 
88 
35 
46 
36 

16 

126 

121 

44 

11 

8 
10 


23 


i 


704 
5.228 

484 
3,462 

281 

616 

372 

6.596 

1.969 

34,448 

265 

10,088 

2.961 

3,656 

3.275 

313 
5,529 
9.337 
2.992 

•774 

304 

908 

239 

1,013 


$5  and 
Under  $5. 1   over  but 
[  under  $6. 


32,090 


20,823 


$6  and 
over  but 
under  $7. 


21, 731 


$7  and 
over  but 
under  $8. 


532 
1.313 

ion 

2.050 
60 

431 

292 

1,666 

1,006 

0,418 

108 
2,197 

578 
1.156 
2,849 

281 
1.348 
2,170 
2,136 

658 

171 

853 

60 

633 


203 
1.262 
116 
500 
140 

126 

50 

1,603 

362 
6,987 

102 
2.979 
610 
047 
204 

27 

1,103 

2,030 

602 

70 

73 

40 

81 

228 


42 

1,480 

135 

434 

80 

48 

4 

1,020 

376 

8.427 

52 
2,468 

718 
1,178 

111 


11.324 


1,153 

2,849 

136 

36 

31 
15 
43 
27 


11 
750 

58 
308 

11 

8 

9 

752 

116 

4.643 

3 

1,134 

831 

281 

18 

4 

899 

1,399 

18 

7 

21 


$8  and 
over  btil 
under  $9. 


$9  and 

over  but 

under  $10. 


5. 633 


2,810 


6 

299 

34 

48 

16 

3 

7 

244 

103 

2,865 


103 

35 

0 

5 


I 


2 

185 

6 

1,512 


642 

181 

62 

3 


401 

615 

6 


10 
33 


35 
60 


368 
34 
20 


335 
168 

4 
1 


1 
21 


a  In  comparing  the  table  of  weekly  rates  and  the  average  number  of  employes  at  each  rate  with  the  average  weekly  earnings  presented  in  Table  3  it  must  be 
remembered  that  it  Is  not  practicable  to  obtain  true  average  weekly  earnings  from  the  table  of  weekly  rates,  because  the  term  of  employment  varies  for  emnlov68 
employed  at  the  respective  rates.  "^  *    "^ 

h  Includes  states  having  lean  than  3  establishments,  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  diaolosod.  These  establishments  ai« 
distribat«d  OS  follows:  Arkansas,  '2;  Colifomia,  1|  Iowa,  2;  Louisiana,  2;  Missouri,  1;  Texas,  1. 


FEXTILES— COTTON. 
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Table  4.— AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AT  THE  DIFFERENT  WEEKLY  RATES  OF  PAY  IN  COTTON  MANUFACTURE 

FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY  STATES:  1890— Continued. 


I   WEEKLY  RATBS  OK  WAOE8  PAID  AND  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OP  KUPLGY^S  AT   EACH  RATE,  INCLUDING  OFFICERS, 
FIRM   MEMBERS,  AND  CLBRK8,    BUT  NOT  THOSE  EMPLOYED  ON   PIECEWORK— continued. 


PIECEWORKERS. 


STATKj*. 


The  United  SUttiH 


Alabama — 
Connecticut 
Delaware . . . 

Gt^orgia 

lUinolQ 


Indiana 

Kentucky 

Maim^ 

Maryland 

Massachnnettfl. 


Misfliiwippi 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jerney 

New  York 

North  (Carolina  . 


Ohio 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island  . . 
South  Carolina. 
Tennessee 


Vermont 

Virifinia 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states 


Female.H  iiImivo  15  3'CHri«  — Continued. 


$10  and 

over  but 

under  ikl2. 


1, 152 


$12  iiiu\ 

over  but 

under  $15. 


282 


$15  ami  ;  $20  and 
over  but  i  over  but 
under  $20.  under  $25. 


34 


14 


4 

121 


528 


280 
4 
9 


I 


9a 

85 


4 
10 


2 


1    , 


2 


5  1 


53 


11 


20 

1   ! 

3 ; 


1 

167 
21 


10 


J 


24 


20 


Total 
numb«'r. 


22, 500 

473 

1,045 

217 

2.287 
38 


Under  $5. 


21,798 


237 
841 
401 

1.025 
2.  aJ8 


1.398 

3,139 

2,119 

354 


87 ; 

416 

53 

310 


Children. 


$5  and 
over  but 
under  $6. 


$6  and 
over  but 
under  $7. 


$7  and 
over  but 
under  $8. 


473  I 
1.032  ; 

216  i 
2,2a4  I 
38 


235 

235 

178 

178 

710  ; 

710 

938  1 

938 

i,954 

3,655 

237  I 

822  I 
394  , 

876  I 

2.008 : 

7  I 
1,324  I 
3.093 
2,108  \ 
354 

87  I. 

416  1. 

53  . 

310  . 


Average 
number. 


Total 
wases. 


13 
133 


34 


084 

15 

3 

14,715 

$4.  .369, 247 

114 

567 

10 

1,024 

16,618 
200, 670 

12 

1 

1 

2,435 

50 

3 

243.  316 



1                  ! 
1 

133 

24,900 

1               ^ 

i 

1,594 
119 

5, 010 

246 

.581 
488 
512 
622 

466, 2:i2 
20,  761 

j 

293 

6 

1, 562, 263 
44,893 

19 

201. 679 

7 

145.954 

149 



144,  697 

25 

5 

119,477 

74 

1,020 

1,9.17 

164 

394 

324. 435 

44 
10 

1 

1 

1 

682. 137 
36,412 

97. 137 

3,950 
24,136 


7,145 


5079- 
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SILK  MANUFACTURE. 


BY   BYRON    ROSE. 


The  very  full  and  comprehensive  report  prepared  by  the  late  William  C.  Wyckoff,  special  agent  in  charge  of 
the  inqm^  into  the  manufactare  of  silk  and  silk  goods  at  tbe  Tenth  Census,  which  report  covered  the  entire  period 
from  the  earliest  introduction  of  silk  on  the  American  continent  to  the  decennial  period  of  1880,  precludes  the 
necessity  in  this  report  tor  any  extended  reference  to  tbe  rise  and  progress  of  silk  manufacture  in  the  United 
States  beyond  su(?h  as  may  be  necessary  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

PRODUCTION. 


The  growth  of  the  silk  industry  during  the  past  decade,  both  in  quantity  and  value  of  production,  may  justly 
he  considered  as  one  of  leading  interest.  The  value  of  finished  products  of  silk  manufacture  in  1890  was 
$69,154,599^  an  increase  in  value  over  that  of  1880  of  $34,634,876,  or  100.33  per  cent.  Table  1  exhibits  the 
leading  general  facts  regarding  silk  manufacture  for  the  census  years  1890  and  1880,  showing  by  eaeh  state  and 
for  the  United  States  the  number  of  establishments,  amount  of  capital,  statistics  of  machinery,  miscellaneous 
expenses,  average  number  of  employes  and  their  wages,  cost  of  materials  used,  and  value  of  products. 

Tablk  I. -comparative  STATEMENT  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BV  STATES:  1890  AND  1880. 


CAPITAL. 


STATES. 


Year». 


Number 

of 
establish- 
ments. 


Total, 
(a) 


Value  of 

Innd  aud 

Imildii^gs. 


Value  of 

machinery, 

tools,  and 

implementfl. 


Live  HSHets. 

ib) 


I  Miscella- 
'  neous  ex- 
',     penses. 


MACHINERY 


Looms. 


Hand. 


On  broad    <^»  »«r- 
row 


The  United  States 


California . . . 
Connoctieut 


ITlin«»i.<« 

Maryland 

Masi^aehuNetts 


New  Jersey 


New  Vork . 


Ohio 

PennHylvania  . . 
Rhode  I  Aland.. . 
All  other  Mtaten 


1890 
1880 

1890  I 
1880 
1890  ' 
1880  ! 
1890 
1880  I 
1890 
1880 
1890  I 
1880  ' 

1890  ; 

1880  ; 

1890 

1880 

1800 

1880 

1890 

1880 

1890 

ie)  1880 

(/)1890 

(i/)1880 


472  , 

:»2 

^   _! 
9 

:«  ' 

28 

10 

5 

4 

4 

20 

22 

132 

106  ' 

185 

ir.i 

:i 

6 

66 
40 

3 


$51,007,537 
19,125.300   I 

112.283 
164.300    , 
9,037,042 
4.436.500 
422,096 
82.000  ;i 
50.401)    I 
20.900    I 
3,353.296 
1.306.900    I 
16.809.927 
6,952.325  || 
11.1&5.91S    I 
4.696,775 
37,830   I 
24. 700 
9.362.063    ' 
1  379.900 
122.256 


$6. 904,  628 
3.  836. 600 


16,400 

1.295,789 

746,000 

93.000 

25,  000 

7,500 

3,500 

364,800 

194.100 

2, 170. 079 

984.100 

1.376,242 

1,4.33.000 

15.000 

4,000 

1, 462.  .502 

422,000 


$14, 181, 680  I 

5,227,500  i 

-    .     —  -     I 
30,409  i 

62,000 

1. 617.  538 

1.247,550 

106.200 

30.000  I 

12,400 

10,000 

591,908 

.303, 950 

5.039.564 

2,290,000 

3. 612. 758 

066,000  ; 

1,750  I 

12,000  I 

2. 941, 679  j 

287,000  j 

70,364  I 


$29,921,229  i    $4,259,623 
10.061.200     


goods. 

413 
1.629 


HI.  874 
85.900 
6.123,715   I 
2.442,950    I 
222,896    I 
27,000  i  . 
30,  .500 
7.  400  I 
2.396.588 

808,850  ' 

9.600,284  l' 

3,678,225 

6, 176, 918 

2, 297, 775 

21,080 

8,700 

4,957.882 

670.900 

51,892 


10,  438 

270. 426 

.35, 761 

3,798 

484.390 

1,356,137 

1.123.671 

2.662 

939,051  I 

I 

17.427 


6 
•» 


goods. 

1,334 
1.524 

35 
24 

10 

S2 


Power. 


On  broatl         (>n 
goods,      ribbons. 


14.866 
3.103 


4.389 
Id) 


On  otlier 

narrow 

goods. 


l..-^7 


I 


41 

62 

218 

1.414 

HO 

8 


60 
36 


39 

.'i.j 

91 

19 

1.-.3 

972 

906 

8 

90 

163 
226 


1  ... 
1... 

1.053  1 
448  . 

290  \ 

1 

21^ 

1 

44 

1 

14  ... 

"•"'•'1 

1 

1 

.3.54  . 

90 

1 

1 

»,  146 
2.017  . 

2. 112 

229 

1.838 
.'i43  . 

1,478 

.172 

2.  306 
95  . 

451 

60$ 

43 


5 


6 


534.  426 
61,000 


119.716 
8.500 


157.110 
19,000 


257,600 
33.500 


15.862 


•» 


169 


a  Value  of  hiretl  property  is  not  included  in  the  capital  reported  in  1890,  because  it  was  not  included  in  the  report  of  1880. 

b  This  item  was  not  fully  reported  in  1880. 

e  Items  under  this  head  were  not  reporte<l  in  1880. 

<^  Not  separately  reported  in  1880. 

e  Included  in  group  "All  other  states,  1880  ".  • 

/Includes  states  having  lesM  than  3  eatablishments,  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed, 
diatriboted  as  foUowN :  Maine.  1;  Michigan,  1;  Mi».souri.  1 ;  North  Carolina,!;  Virginia  1. 

ff  Includes  state*)  having  less  than  3  establishmentM,  in  order  that  tbe  operations  of  individual  eHtahliahmentM  may  uot  Ite  disclosetl. 
distributed  aa  follows:  Kansas,  1;  Maine,  1;  Mi.ssouri.  1 ;  New  Hampshire,  1;  Rhode  Island,  1;  Vennont.  1. 


These  establishments  are 


These  vstablishmentK  are 
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Table  I.— COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY  STATES:  1890  AND  1880— Continued. 


MACHINERY— COntiuUtHl. 


«TATE8. 


Power 
looma — 
Con- 
Yearm.     tiiiued. 


Total  OD 

ribbons 

and 

other 


The  Un1t«4l  States 


California 


CSonnecticut 


niinolM 


Maryland 

Massac  hnsetts . 


New  Jersey 
New  York . . 


Ohio 


Pennsylvania. 


Khode  Island 


All  other  states. 


1890 
1880 

1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 


narrow 
goods. 


5.956 
2.  218 

1 

319 

15o 

44 

13 

14 


Spindlei*. 


AVKRAUE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  TOTAL 

WACi.EB. 


Amjn*;;atos. 


roST  OF  MATERIALf* 
USED. 


Winding,  i   «^{„„4 
doiJbling.  '  """Hos- 


Braiding. 


Males 

above 16 

years . 


I   . 

I  Average  I  rp„.  , 

I  number.  '  ^°'^^  ^'«'-'*'**- 


Females 

above  15 

years. 


Chil- 
dren. 


Raw  silk  and 
silk  materials. 


Other 

textile 

materials. 


369,035 
164.218  , 

799  ' 

200 

45.  402 

:i5.  353 

363 


718, 380 
262.  312 

2,018 

150 

84,  262 

53. 472 

369 


167.403 
81. 607 

29 

7.54 

11.492 

221 


50.913 
31.  337 


6 


90 

88 

2.341 

939 

2.050 

552 


26.  235 
13.  .514 

135.  IGO 
76. 037 
62, 197 

27,  707 

96 


55  200 
16.936 
224, 204 
134,  746 
92. 772 
39.564 


30.403  I 
11.000 
19,366 
33.429  i 
72,635  I 
22.784  ' 


1,054 

471 

43 


89,429 

9.497 

930 


228,786 

15. 744 

2.463 


30.217  , 
6  864 
40 


214 

151 

5.081 

3.428 

805 

259 

75 

82 

3  216 

1.826 

17. 917 

12.  .549 

13. 151 

9.63:{ 

40 

135 

9.522 

3.189 

194 


$19,680,318 
9, 146.  705 

83.*566 

41.400 

2  006.804 

1.026,530 

295. 6:{6 

72. 195 

24,233 

11.000 

1.296.399 

521.  725 

7, 176. 18C 

4, 177, 745 

5.  584. 399 

2. 590. 025 

13,  685 

12.  .550 

2,981,334 

678. 120 

61.978 


18,998 
9.375 

56 

20 

1.649 

785 

198 

67 

31 

12 

1,192 

353 

8.184 

4.696 

4.857 

2.405 

10 

21 

2,604 

1.000 

55 


29.049 
16, 396 

156  I 
106  I 
3.309 
1.990  : 
597  j 
135  j 

56 
1,936  I 
1.285 
8.834 
5.360 
8.014 
h.  459 

73 

5.625 

1,870 

109 


2.866 
5, 566 


2 

25 

123 

653 

10 

57 


14 

88 

188 

899 

2.493 

280 

1,769 


41 

1.293 

319 

.30 


$46,351,200  ' 
19,208.683 

123.406 

66,418 

5. 723,  328  ' 

3. 025.  325 

155. 931 

73,820 

29,530 

11, '630 

2.  861.  697 

1,730.870 

17.191,845 

8.664.835 

8.  .571, 281  . 

4  333.485 

8.:i35 

14.  845 

10.875,625 

1.207,795 

147  015 


$2. 327. 684 
1,400.480 

13,303 

3.500 

78.485 

12.000 

111.978 

9,500 

2.790 

2.980 

136.120 

161. 815 

22i<.81] 

8:S,400 

936, 248 

730.530 

5  488 

2.075 

704.350 

994  680 


8.418 
1.910 


28,288 
1.700 


3,000 
6,776 


698 

85 


156. 104 
15.415 


162 
16 


395 
62 


141 


663,207 
79.660 


102 


COST  OF  MATERIAI-S   ISED — l^OHtiniUMl. 


VALUE  OK   PRODUCTS. 


UTATE8. 


Years.   Dyestiiifs, 
rhemirals, 
oil,  ami 
soap. 


Fuel. 


The  United  States 

California 

Connecticut 

Illinois 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Vew  Jersey 

New  York 

Oblo 

Pennsylvaaia 

Rhode  Island 

All  other  states 


1890 

1880 

1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 


$717,111 
828,314 

4.58 

3,  .552 

204. 864 

115.040 

4,727 


$400. 107 
17.^283 


Rent  of 

jM)\ver 

and  heat. 


$85.  409 


.Vll  I  It  her 
materials. 


$1,122,014 
856.041 


102 
2.3.55 
7.3, 134 
41,693  I 

1,725  ; 


1.734 
3.400 
1.740 


6 

1,150 

69,976 

64,725 

155,650 

482, 472 

117,735 

109. 430 


205 


7,  403 

5,170 

118,665 

117, 148 

38. 754 

42, 575 

1.765 


48,149 

15,775  ; 


Hixj 


I  143.132      :{3.453 

78,548  

63, 990      33,  739 

24,167  


137, 347 

50,975 

998 


25,350 
970 


63.502 
10,265 


9.473 


1,000 


11.5.081 

17,330 

155,992 

369, 281 

451,825 

134. 192 

160 

2,  575 

214,092 

167. 270 

750 


6,168 

480 


18, 427 
1.400 


(rross  cost 

oi 
materials. 


$51,004,425 
22, 467, 701 

146. 406 

80. 995 

6, 201. 876 

3,  .311.  206 

314.  855 

125. 895 

34,305 

15.760 

3,251.893 

1,990,515 

17,908.883 

9, 678,  536 

10, 174, 818 

5. 331. 804 

13,983 

19, 495 

12.094.389 

1.830,985 

149,  763 


Silk  ma- 
terial twice 
included. 


$lD,  537, 520 
3. 898,  .535 

3,  .500 

14. 595 

889.  7.56 

295, 190 


Cost  of  net 
raaterialH. 

<a) 


746, 175 

•    121, 000 

.5, 205.  .501  I 

2.  502, 400  I 

1.318,742  I 

.533, 600 


7.017.604 

404. 000 

68,242 


713,  254 
82,510 


288.  000 
27.  7.50 


$35, 466, 905 
18. 569, 166 

142,906 

66,400 

5, 312, 120 

3, 016. 016 

314,855 

125. 895 

34.  305 

15.  700 

2. 505.  71« 

1.869,515 

12, 708,  :)82 

7, 176, 136 

8. 8,56, 076 

4. 798, 204 

13,983 

19,495 

5, 076.  785 

1,426,985 

81,  .521 


Gross 
value  of 
products 


$87.  298, 454 
41.0:)^{,045 


Silk  prod 
uct  twic<5 
included. 


Valne  of 

net 
proilnets. 

(a) 


$18. 143. 855  |$69. 154. 599 
6,513.322  '  :M,  .51 9, 723 


271, 912 
159, 175 
9,  788. 951 
.5.881.000 
7a5,  845 
244, 150 
100. 361 
35,415 
5, 557, 569 
3,  764. 260 
30,760,371  ; 
17. 122.  230  : 
19,417,796  I 
10. 170, 140  I 
33,927  j 
53,110  . 
19, 357, 546  | 
3.491,840  ; 
229,062 


5.600 

28. 470 

1, 665,  .390 

442, 925 


I 


425,254  ; 

,54,760  [I 

li 


995, 114 
111,725 


945,610 
273, 167 

4.271  185 

1.681.481 

802, 115 


7,9.5.3,32:j  ' 
638,675 
94,062 


266.  312 

1:M),  70S 

8.123.561 

5. 438, 075 

7a"t.  845 

244,150 

100.361 

:t5. 415 

4.611.96d 

3,  491. 093 

25,4a5.082 

12,a5l,045 

17,  736, 315 

9.  .368, 025 

:«.927 

53. 110 

11, 404, 223 

2,  853. 169 

135,000 


444.000 
56.785 


.551, 114 
54.940 


a  See  explauiition.  pagi;  222. 
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The  following  Biimmaries  show  the  value  of  net  production  in  the  various  classes  of  ^oo<ls  manufiactured  as 
reported  at  the  census  periods  of  1880  and  1890 : 

VALUKS  OF  FINISHED  (JOODS  FOK  THE  CENSUS  YEAR  1880. 

Total $34,519,723 

Sewing  silk 776,120 

Machine  twist 6.007,735 

Flo88  8ilk 225,025 

Dress  goods 4, 115,  205 

Satins 1,101,875 

Tie  silks  and  scarfs '      606,  675 

Millinery  silks 891,955 

Other  broad  goods 627, 595 

HaudkerchiefH 3,881,590 

Ki  b»>on8 6, 023,  100 

Laces 437,000 

Braids  and  bindings : 999,  685 

Fringes  and  dress  trimmings 4, 950,  275 

Cords,  tassels,  passementeries,  and  millinery  trimmings 1, 866,  575 

Upholstery  and  military  trimmings 1, 392,  355 

Coach  laces  and  carriage  trimmings 37, 510 

Undertakers',  hatters',  and  fur  trimmings 59, 805 

Mixed  goods  and  silk  values  therein 519, 643 

VALUES  OF  FINISHED  (iOODS  FOR  THE  CENSUS  YEAR  1890. 

Total $69,154,599 

Machine  twist  and  sewing  silk 7, 068, 213 

Fringe,  knitting,  embroidery,  and  floss  silk 1, 849, 631 

Dress  goods,  figured  and  plain 15, 183, 134 

Tailors' linings 3,011,437 

Tie  silks  and  scarfs 919,919 

Other  broad  goods 1,928,036 

Handkerchiefs '. 1,913,224 

Ribbons 17,081,447 

Laces 261,750 

Braids  and  bindings '. 2,771,382 

Velvets  and  phishes 3,141,026 

Upholstery  goods : 

Curtains 471,324 

Tapestries 1, 330, 287 

Other  upholstery  broad  goods 1, 910,  721 

Gimps  and  trimmings 3, 918,  209 

Dress  and  cloak  trimmings 4,  403,  757 

Military  trimmings •. 232,600 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods : 

Shirts  and  drawers 26,  421 

Hosiery 141,  183 

f 

Mittens,  gloves,  etc 897,  904 

Jersey  cloth 90, 664 

Other  products 602,  :«0 

The  values  stated  in  the  foregoing  summaries  represent  the  value  of  the  product  at  the  factory.  The  term 
**uet  production"  signifies  the  quantity  and  value  of  finished  goods  after  allowance  has  been  made  for  materials 
*^  twice  included  ",  which  is  fully  explained  hereafter  in  this  report. 

From  the  foregoing  summaries  it  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  net  production  increased  from  $34,519,723  in 
1880  to  $69,154,599  in  1890,  an  increase  of  $34,634,876,  or  100.33  per  cent.  In  considering  these  figures,  however, 
the  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  although  values  had  declined  not  less  than  25  per  cent,  as  estimated  by 
competent  authorities,  the  amount  of  production  in  quantities  shows  a  very  marked  increase. 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


Tables  2  and  3  show  the  quantities  of  silk  goods  produced  in  1880  and  1890,  but  in  this  respect  the  rei)ort 
for  the  census  of  1880  furnished  a  small  basis  for  comparison  with  the  more  comprehensive  report  prepared  for 
the  census  of  1890. 

Tablk  a.— quantities  of  silk  PRODUCTS:  1880. 


I 


STATE^ 


The  United  States 


CAlifomia. 


SSWINOS 
AND  TWIST. 


Poanda. 


821,528 


BROAD    nOODi!' 
AND  HAND- 
KSBCHIBFB. 


Yardn 


lU,  856, 284 


9,500 

Connecticut '      394, 981 

Illinois 


2, 253, 070 


Kannaiji 

Maine 

Maryland 

MasAachimetts . 
Misaoari 


4,225 


273, 816 


90. 120 


New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 


1.300 
25. 580 
88,765 


6, 975, 655 
1.  427, 439 


Ohio 

Pencsylvania. 
Kbode  Island. 
Vermont 


23,110 


101>000 


251 


KIBBON8  AND 
LACES. 


Yards. 


30, 129, 951 


TRIMMIN08 

AND  SMALL 

GOODS. 


Pounds. 


710, 149 


8,541.235 


3.600 


573,  320 


8.  794. 100 
10, 302, 696 


1,915.000 


4.650 

695 

12.220 


1,784 

39.  789 

65 

300 

50,405 

403,  330 

2,187 

192.824 

1,900 


Tahi-k  3.— grANTITIES  OF  SILK  PRODUCTS:  1890. 


HIBBONS 


STATKS. 


SEWINGS 

AND  BROAD  GOODS  AND  HANDKERCHIEFS,  (b)         .  .,_  ,  .  __  . 

Number     twist,  la)  lack*. 

of 
establish  -  -      r 

Pounds.  Yards.          ^'IV^     \  Pairs. 


TRI»tMINGS  AND  SMALL  GOODS,  (c) 


The  Uuit^td  Sutes 

California 

Connecticut  

Illinois 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

New  Jers«'y 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

All  other  states  (d) 


yards. 
472        1 ,  449, 462      30, 171 ,  673       4, 642,  820     71,  049 


Dozens.         Pieces. 


Pieces. 


Yards.    I  Dozens.  '    Gross. 


Pairs. 


( -- 


.  i.. 


Pounds. 


393,902   25,737.211 


9'     18.829 

3")     770.428  ,  2.747.420     675.117   1.904 


10  ! 


4 

20 

132 

185 

3 

66 

3 

5 


I 


•i^' 


1.000 


390,683  i    744.383 

44,568  I  18.180,072  |    .514,295  13,820 
44, 168    4, 795, 552  !    726. 474      44 


144,173    3.431,093 


36, 613 


386,520   14.629,214  i 
1,665   8,447,441  | 


1.664,608 
89. 875 


27,J,  153 


5,  201.  128 

217, 944 
7.944 

491,512 

190. 984 

160 

18.  341 

1.000 

2,000 

1,140 

64.060 

1.  105 
3.  7.->0 

64. 942 
265,  U24 

11,  WW 

331,  727 

104,036 

3,  276, 284 

11,260 
983, 91.5 

75, 000 

2.00t) 

11, 395 

45,036 

408.  577 

62,000 
106. 618 

1. 140 

500 
94,500 

40,  000 

• 

20,749 

1,167 

, 

28,  280 

i 

1 

a  Includes  329.637  pounds  of  "  fringe,  knitting, embroidery,  and  floss  silk",  divided  as  follows:  California, 4.515;  Connecticut,  121.177;  Massaf-hnseitST  75,658. 
New  Jersey,  27,593;  New  York,  3.779;  Pennsylvania,  81,915;  "All  other  states",  15,000. 

b  Includes  in  "Broad  goods  "the  following:  dress  gocHls.  figured  and  plain;  tailors'  linings,  tie  silks  and  scarfs,  "Other  broad  goods",  taiie^tries.  curtains; 
velvets  and  plushes,  and  "  Other  upholstery  broad  goods". 

e  Includes  gimps  and  trimmings,  braids  and  bindings,  dress  and  cloak  trimmings,  military  trimmiugs.  hosiery  and  knit  goods,  and  jt^rst^y  cloth.  (Jenrej  cloth 
as  follows:  United  States,  75,444  yards,  viz.,  California,  444,  and  New  York,  75,000.) 

(i  Includes  states  having  leas  than  3  establishments,  in  order  that  the  operation.^  of  inilividual  ostabliahmeut.-*  may  not  In?  disclosefl.  These  establiiMiments 
are  distributed  as  follows;  Maine,  1;  Michigan,  1;  Missouri,  1;  North  Carolina,  1;  Virginia.  1.     « 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  SILK  MANUFACTURE. 


In  addition  to  what  has  been  shown  regarding  the  inerease  in  both  value  and  quantity  of  production  daring 
the  past  decade,  a  very  great  advance  has  ensued  in  the  development  of  the  manufacture  through  the  production 
of  new  classes  of  goods,  as  well  as  the  consequent  increased  employment  of  silk  fabrics  for  many  uses  previously 
unknown. 

In  the  meantime  the  great  improvement  and  increased  beauty  and  variety  of  designs  in  our  figured  silk  fabrics 
attest  the  rapid  advance  made  in  the  domestic  industry,  while  qualities  have  steadily  improved  in  nearly  every 
direction,  notwithstanding  the  decline  in  prices.  Among  other  noteworthy  features  distinguishing  the  past  decade 
may  be  mentioned  the  spread  of  the  industry  through  the  establishment  of  mills  at  numerous  points  outside  the 
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recoguized  seats  of  the  industry  in  1880;  the  almost  absolute  retirement  of  the  hand  loom  in  weaving  broad  goods 
and  ribbons,  the  marked  decline  in  the  price  of  raw  silk,  and  the  great  improvement  in  nearly  ev^ery  department  of 
machinery  and  appliances.  The  latter  feature  has  led  to  increased  economy  in  manufa<;ture  and  larger 
diversification  of  product,  there  being  in  fact  scarcely  any  class  of  silk  goods  required  by  American  consumers  not 
now  produced  in  this  ctmntry  and  upon  American  looms. 

Last,  but  not  least,  may  be  mentioned  the  ascendency  in  volume  of  domestic  silk  fabrics  over  imported  goods. 
The  percentages  of  silk  goods  made  in  the  United  States,  ns  compared  with  the  whole  consumption  of  such  goods 
in  the  country  at  the  ])ast  four  censuses  are  as  follows: 

PER  CENT. 

1860 13 

1870 28 

im) H8 

1890 55 

Each  of  the  features  above  noted  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  more  extended  reference,  since  all  are 
factors  in  the  history  of  the  past  de(^a<le;  fiirther  allusion  will  be  made  to  them  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

SEWING   SILK    AND  MACHINE    TWIST. 

Taking  up  in  detail  the  more  important  lines  of  the  manufacture,  consideration  may  j)roperly  be  first  given  to 
the  oldest,  that  of  sewing  silk.  Previous  to  1810  this  j)roduction,  as  well  as  such  other  manipulation  of  silk  as  then 
existed  in  the  United  States,  was  a  household  industry.  The  erection  in  that  year  at  Mansfield,  Connecticut,  of  a 
small  1-story  frame  building,  12  feet  square  (still  standing),  and  the  employment  of  a  watei-  wheel  as  the 
motive  power  for  the  single  crude  spinning  frame  which  it  <*ontained,  may  justly  be  consid(»red  the  inauguration  of 
silk  manufacture  as  a  factory  industry  in  this  country.  At  the  census  of  1850  the  value  of  sewing  silk  production 
had  grown  to  $1,209,426  out  of  a  total  value  of  $1,809,476  for  all  silk  goods  manufactured.  The  a<la])tation  of  silk 
thread  or  twist  for  use  on  the  sewing  machine,  occurring  in  1852,  creatcnl  the  new  classification  of  »'  machine  twist'' 
and  gave  immense  impetus  to  this  branch  of  silk  industry.  At  the  census  of  1880  its  production  amounted  in 
value  to  $6,783,855,  sewing  silk  being  credited  with  $776,120  and  machine  twist  with  $6,007,735.  At  the  census  of 
1890  the  returns  for  the  two  items  were  consolidated,  the  total  value  produced  in  that  year  being  $7,068,213, 
an  increase  of  $284,358,  or  4.19  per  cent.  That  this  increase  in  value  of  production  was  not  larger  resulted  from 
a  decided  falling  off  in  price  during  the  past  decjide.  The  weight  produced  in  1880  was  791,525  pounds  («),  while 
in  1890  it  was  1,119,825  pounds  (/>),  an  increase  of  328,300  pounds,  or  41.48  per  cent.  The  ever  increasing  use  of 
the  sewing  machine  has  fully  sustained  this  industry,  so  that  the  manufacture  of  machine  twist  is  at  present  one 
of  great  importance.  The  manufacture  of  this  class  of  goods,  as  in  1880,  is  more  extensively  carried  on  in  the  states 
of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  than  elsewhere. 

FKINaE,  KNITTING,  EMUKOIDEKY,  AND   FLOSS   SILKS. 

Fringe,  knitting,  embroidery,  and  tloss  silks  are  produced  by  the  manufacturers  of  s]mn  silk  and  machine 
twist  and  sewing  silks,  and  the  product  has  been  developed  largely  since  the  Tenth  Census.  The  returns  for  1880 
showed  a  value  in  product  of  lloss  silk  of  $225,025,  including  fringe,  knitting,  and  embroidery  silks.  In  181M)  the 
value  of  the  combined  production  aggregated  $l,849,f>31,  an  incn»ase  of  $1,624,606,  or  721.97  per  cent,  having  ke])t 
pace  with  the  largely  increased  demand  for  this  class  of  goods  for  use  in  art  decoration  and  other  ]mrposes. 

imOAD    SILKS. 

The  generic  or  commercial  tenn  of  *'  broad  silks  "  is  applied  in  this  report  to  all  silk  woven  fabrics  other  than 
handkerchiefs,  ribbons,  velvets  and  plushes,  upholstery  goods,  and  trimmings  of  the  character  designated  in  the 
classification  hereinafter.shown.  To  better  illustrate  the  growth  of  this  branch  of  the  industry  historical  reference 
becomes  necessary.  Previous  to  1840  little,  if  anything,  had  been  accomplished  therein  save  as  a  household 
industry.  In  that  year  a  start  in  a  small  way  was  made  at  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  but  the  insignificant  growth 
of  broad  silk  weaving  in  the  decade  following  is  shown  by  the  returns  for  the  census  of  1850,  whic^h  reported  the 
value  of  '*  silk  cloth  "  produced  at  $17,050.  At  the  census  of  1800  no  mention  whatever  was  made  of  this  class  of 
production.  During  the  war  the  production  was  greatly  stiniulated,  owing  in  part  to  fre(|uent  deficiencies  in  the 
foreign  supply  and  in  part  to  the  excessive  cost  due  to  the  high  price  of  gold,  which  greatly  checked  importation. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  (in  1865)  the  weaving  of  broad  silks  had  attained  considerable  importance  and  may  be 
regarded  as  having  then  become  firmly  established.     Hence  very  nearly  all  that  has  been  achieved  in  this  branch 


a  Tht)  total  qnautity  of  RewingH  and  twii«t  )>n>iluc«i)  in  ISHO,  reported  at  tlitt  Tenth  Ccuhiis,  wan  821,528  pounds,  but  in  thin  nmnunt  was  included  floss  silk 
(which  also  embraced  fringe,  knitting,  and  embroidery  tuilk)  to  the  value  of  $225,(125.  The  average  value  of  this  latter  product  in  that  year  may  l>e  plained  at  $7.50  per 
}»onud.  which  would  ^ive  30,003  pounds  as  the  amount  of  Jiroduc-tion,  leaving  791,525  pounds  iis  the  amount  of  nuichine  twist  and  Hcwiu;^  silk  pro<luecd. 

6  It  will  l>e  seen  by  reference  to  footnote  a  in  Table  3,  showing  "  quantities  of  silk  pro<lucts:  18D0",  that  fnmi  the  total  of  1,449,462  iH)nnds  given  for  sewings 
and  twist  329,6.'n  pounds  of  fnuge,  knitting,  embroidery,  and  floss  silk  should  be  de<lucted,  leaving  l,119.82r>  pounds  as  the  pitxluction  of  machine  twist  and  sewing 
silks. 
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of  industry  has  been  accompliBbed  within  the  past  twenty-five  years.  The  returns  of  the  Ninth  Census  reported 
an  annual  production  of  1,026,422  yards,  the  value  not  being  given.  The  value  of  production  reported  at  both  the 
Tenth  and  Eleventh  Censuses  is  shown  herewith : 


BROAD  SILKS. 


PRODUtTS. 


IHHO 


Total 


Dress  goods 

Satins 

Tailors'  linings 

Tie  silks  and  scarfs. 

Millinery  silks 

Other  broad  goods  .  ■ 


$7, 843. 305 


1H90 


$21, 042, 526 


4,115,205 
1,101.875 


606,675 
891,955 
627,505 


15, 183. 134     I 

3.011,437    j 

919,919     { 

I 

1.928,036     i 


It  will  thus  be  observed  that  the  total  value  of  production  in  this  branch  of  silk  industry  in  1890  amounted  to 
(21,042,526,  an  increase  over  1880  of  $13,699,221,  or  180.55  per  cent.  Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  great 
progress  within  the  past  decade  in  the  whole  industry  in  a  more  extended  range  of  production,  and  nowhere  does 
this  more  aptly  apply  than  in  the  domain  of  broad  silk  weaving.  The  classification  is  now,  in  fiict,  almost  illimit-able, 
practically  embracing  everything  made  in  other  and  older  silk  manufacturing  countries,  while  in  quality  of  weave, 
combination  of  colors,  beauty  of  design,  and  excellence  of  finish  the  manufacturers  are  able  to  meet  all  requirements. 
In  the  meantime,  also,  values  have  experienced  a  great  decline,  and  prices  to  ccmsumers  are  much  below  those 
prevailing  at  the  time  of  the  Tenth  Census. 

HANDKKBCHIEFS. 

The  handkerchief  production  stands  almost  singly  in  showing  a  decline  in  the  value  of  goods  manufactured, 
having  decreased  from  $3,881,590  in  1880  to  $1,913,224  in  1890,  a  difference  of  $1,968,366,  or  50.71  per  cent. 
This  results  from  the  decided  change  which  has  occurred  during  the  decade,  especially  within  the  past  four  or  five 
years,  in  the  requirements  of  the  purchasing  trade,  the  tenden(»y  being  adverse  to  the  class  of  goods  made  on 
American  looms,  particularly  figured  effects,  and  favoring  those  of  oriental  production,  of  which  the  importation 
into  this  country,  especially  ft'om  Japan,  has  recently  grown  to  large  ])roportions. 

RIBBONS. 

The  development  of  ribbon  manufacture  during  the  past  decade  has  been  exceedingly  rapid.  Its  production 
of  $17,081,447  in  1890  stands  second  in  value  to  that  of  broad  silks,  while  it  exceeds  that  of  dress  silks  by  the  sum 
of  $1,898,313.  In  1880  the  value  of  ribbons  manufactured  was  reported  at  $6,023,100.  The  increase  shown  by  the 
Eleventh.  Census  is  $11,058,347,  or  183.60  per  cent.  Previous  to  1861  a  few  feeble  and  insignificant  efforts  were 
made  at  various  points  toward  producing  this  class  of  goods,  but  it  was  not  until  the  commercial  exigencies  created 
by  the  civil  war  that,  similarly  to  broad  silks,  ribbon  production  obtained  as  a  permanent  domestic  industry,  the 
first  mill  of  real  iiniKjrtance  having  been  established  at  Williamsburg,  New  York,  in  1863.  In  1870  the  Ninth 
Census  showed  a  production  of  3,224,264  yards,  and  from  that  date  the  progress  of  this  branch  of  the  industry  has 
been  marked.  The  remarks  made  concerning  broad  silks  apply  with  equal  force  to  ribbons  in  both  diversification 
and  excellence  of  product.  Goods  of  a  character  and  beauty  the  production  of  which  ten  years  ago  the  manufacturer 
would  have  hardly  ventured  to  predict  would  be  attempted  within  that  period  now  constitute  a  large  portion  of 
the  regular  output,  while  the  exceedingly  low  prices  at  which  they  are  offered  to  consumers  has  created  a  demand 
for  their  use  for  many  purposes  never  before  contemplated. 


LACES. 


The  production  of  laces  for  dress  and  millinery  purposes  shows  a  falling  off*  from  $437,000  in  1880  to  $261,750 
in  1890,  a  decrease  of  $175,250,  or  40.10  per  cent.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  decreiise  can  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  under  the  Tenth  Census  lace  mitts  were  (classified  as  laees,  while  under  the  Eleventh  Census  they  are 
included  with  mittens  and  gloves. 


BRAIDS   AND    BINDINGS. 


In  braids  and  bindings  the  returns  show  a  value  in  production  of  $2,771,382  in  1890,  against  $999,686  in  188l>, 
an  increase  of  $1,771,697,  or  177.23  per  cent.  In  1880  (fiscal  year)  the  invoice  value  of  this  class  of  goods  imported 
into  the  port  of  New  York  amounted  to  $1,323,437,  and  in  1890  it  was  $1,707,154. 
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VELVETS  AND   PLI^SHE^. 

The  inauufacture  of  velvets  and  plashes,  with  a  product  in  1890  valued  at  $3,141,026^  has  come  iiito  existence 
since  the  Tenth  Census.  No  separate  classification  of  the  two  items  is  made  in  the  summary  showing  the  value  of^ 
production,  but  the  value  of  the  output  of  plushes  largely  exceeds  that  of  velvets.  The  velvets  produced  here 
have  been  mostly  utilized  for  millinery  and  dress  trimming  purposes,  while  the  plushes  are-  largely  employed  in 
upholstery.  So  far  only  plain  goods,  made  of  "  schappe  "  or  spun  silk  with  cotton  backs,  have  been  manufactured 
here,  no  production  having  been  attempted  of  the  high  figured  effects  in  both  lines,  such  as  are  seen  among  the 
artistic  creations  of  the  Lyons  weavers  or  of  the  foreign  rich  all-silk  plain  velvets. 

UPHOLSTERY   aOODS. 

Under  the  general  head  of  '< Upholstery  goods"  the  summary  for  1890  shows  the  following  values  of  goods- 
produced  composed  of  silk,  or  of  which  silk  was  the  component  material  of  chief  value:  curtains,  $471,324; 
tiipestries,   $1,330,287,  and  other  upholstery  broad   goods,  $1,910,721;   a   total  of  $3,712,332.    At  the  Tenth 
Census  no  mention  was  made  of  goods  of  this  character;  the  industry  has  made  rapid  progress  within  the  past 
decade,  especially  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  chief  center  for  this  class  of  silk  goods.    Curtains  largely 
made  of  silk,  but  with  some  admixture  of  cotton,  are  now  offered  to  consumers  at  a  less  price  than  were  '*all 
cotton''  goods  ten  years  ago,  while  tapestries,  principally  used  in  furniture  coverings,  are  fully  30  per  cent  cheaper 
and  of  much  better  design  and  quality.     Equally  in  '* Other  upholstery  broad  goods",  such  as  broeatelles,  light 
silk  damaaks  for  draperies,  silk  chenilles,  etc.,  the  improvement  has  been  exceedingly  rapid.    The  goods  produced, 
are  sold  at  lower  prices  than  ever  before,  and  the  industry  is  capable,  under  favorable  conditions,  of  much  larger 
expansion  and  diversification  of  product. 

TRIMMINUS. 

The  variance  in  classification  in  the  summaries  of  finished  production  between  the  Tenth  and  Elevenths 
Censuses  renders  it  somewhat  difficult  to  make  a  correct  detailed  comparison.  This  is  especially  so  in  the  item  ot 
trimmings.'   The  following  statement,  however,  is  jiresented: 


PRODUCTS. 


1880 


1890 


Upholstery  and  military  trimmings 
Coacli  laces  and  carriage  trimmings 

ToUl 

Upholstery  gimps  and  trimmings. . . 
Military  trimmings 

Total 


Fringes  antl  drecis  trimmings 

Conla,  tassels,  passementerie,  and  military  trimmings 
Undertakers  (a),  hatters',  and  fur  trimmings 

Total 

Dress  and  cloak  trimmings 


1. 429, 80& 


$3, 918, 209 
232,600 

4,150,809 


4. 950, 275 

1.866,575 

59.805 


6, 876  655 


4. 403, 757 


a  Undertakers'  trimmings  should  properly  be  classed  with  "  Upholsterj'  trimmings",  but  in 
1880  they  were  classed  with  "  Hatters'  and  far  trimmings". 

This  statement  shows  that  the  reported  value  of  the  entire  production  of  trimmings  in  1880  was  Jff8,306,520,  while 
in  1890  it  was  $8,554,566,  an  increase  of  $248,046,  or  2.99  per  cent,  and  that  while  the  production  of  upholstery  and 
military  trimmings  combined  increased  in  the  sum  of  $2,720,944,  or  190.29  per  cent,  that  of  dress  and  cloak 
trimmings  decreased  $2,472,898,  or  35.96  per  cent.  The  decrease  in  the  latter  item  can  be  attributed  only  to  ailverse 
fashions  in  the  use  of  both  dress  and  cloak  trimmings,  ribbons  having  largely  taken  their  place  for  dress  garniture^ 
while  plainer  styles  of  cloaks  were  in  favor.  This  class  of  goods  is  perhaps  more  at  the  mercy  of  the  ever  changing 
whims  of  fashion  than  any  other  line  of  the  industry. 

HOSIERY   AND    KNIT   GOODS. 

The  manufacture  of  hosiery  and  knit  goods,  with  its  total  production  of  $1,156,172,  is  prat^tically  a  development 
of  the  past  ten  years,  no  separate  mention  of  goods  of  this  character  having  be«n  nuidc  at  the  census  of  1880.  Tha 
industry  is  thriving  and  rapidly  assuming  imi>ortance,  the  goods  produced  being  of  the  highest  possible  grade. 
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NUMBER  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

The  census  of  1880  rei>orted  382  establishments  engaged  in  the  silk  industry  in  that  year,  which  inchided  some 
of  those  employed  exclusively  in  silk  dyeing,  finishing,  etc.,  the  number  of  which  was  less  than  in  1890.  The 
number  of  establishments  reported  in  1890  was  472,  being  all  silk  manufacturing  concerns,  an  increase  of  90,  or 
23.56  per  cent.  To  these  should  be  added  52  establishments  engaged  exclusively  in  silk  dyeing  and  finishing, 
making  a  total  for  the  whole  industry  of  524  establishments,  a  net  increase  over  1880  of  142  establishments,  or  37.17 
per  cent. 

The  following  comparative  statement  for  1880  and  1890  shows,  by  states,  the  number  of  establishments 
engaged  in  the  industry  (including  dyeing  and  finishing)  and  the  increase  or  decrease  in  each: 


STATES. 


NUMBER  OF 
ESTABLISHMENTS. 


1H80 


1890 


Imreasf.       !-)<•<•  reus*'. 


The  United  States 


California 

Connecticut 

niinoia 

KnnsHA 

Maine 

Maryland 

MassnclmsettH . . 

Michigan 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina  . 
Ohio 


Peunsylvauh* 
Rhode  Island 

Vermont. 

Virginia 


382 

o 
28 
5 
1 
1 
4 


1 

1 

106 

151 


r, 

49 
1 
1 


524 
9 

11 


The  following  statement,  reproduced  from  the  report  on  "The  Dyeing  and  Finishing  of  Textiles'',  shows  the 
number  of  establishments,  amount  of  capital,  miscellaneous  expenses,  average  number  of  employes  and  their  wages, 
power  used,  cost  of  materials  used,  and  total  value  of  work  done  in  establishments  devoted  exclusively  to  dyeing 
and  finishing  silk  goods  and  yarns: 

ESTABLISHMENTS  ENGAGED  EXCLUSIVELY  IN  DYEING  AND  FINISHING  SILK  GOODS  AND  YARNS. 


MTATES. 


The  CTnited  StateH 


New  Jersej- 

New  York 

AH  other  Htaten  (b) 


STATES. 


The  United  States 


New  Jersey 

New  York , 

All  other  states . 


CAPITAL. 


'  Number 

I        ^ 
lestablish-j    Value  of 
I    menta.   I      hired 
i  property. 


Miscel- 
'^     laneous 
Direct      \  expenses, 
investment. ' 

i. 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OK  BMFLOY^IS  AND  TOTAL  WAOBS.   (O) 

Aggregates. 


Average      < 


numoer. 

i . 


Total  wages. 


Ma1e<)i         Females 
above  16         above         (Hiildren. 
vears.         15  years. 


52 

124 
21 


M«7, 933     $1,  880,  224  I       $177, 933 


1,745  $1,013,325 


1,639 


102 


193,800  I    1,313.306 

285, 133  466. 505 

9»000  100,413 


123. 607 

47,706 

6,620 


1.292 

391 

62 


744.  059 
230.  034 


30. 


O'jf 


1,233 

344 

62 


57 
45 


a 

2 


HORSE  POWER. 


Steam.       Water. 


1,513 

777 
545 
191 


21 


All 
other,  i 


10 


r08T  OP  MATERIA  I^   USED. 


10 


Total. 


f  1, 276, 926 


21 


1, 127,  346  i 
111,  129  i 
38.451 


Chemicals 

and 
dvestntls. 


$1,092,192 

987, 957 
75. 012 
2),  223 


Fuel. 


$83, 475 

70, 582 
9.498 
3,395 


Rent  of 

power  and 

heat. 


$4,675 

600 
4.075 


All  other 
material.H. 


$96,584 


Value  of 
work 
done. 


$2,935,101 


68.  207         2, 33;J,  716 

22.544  478,637 

5.833  ;  122.748 


a  Includes  officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks. 

6  Includes  states  grouped,  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed.    These  establishments  were  distributed  as  follows: 
Connecticut,!;  Illinois,  1:  rennsylvaniii.  5. 
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LOCATION  OF  SILK  MILLS. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  tlie  spread  of  the  industry  during  the  past  decade  through  the  establishment 
of  mills  at  numerous  points  outside  the  recognized  centers  of  the  industry  in  1880. 

A  large  portion  of  the  spread  of  the  industry  t^)  new  points  has  resulted  from  the  h>cation  by  manufiu^turers 
elsewhere  engaged  therein  of  "  annex  "  establishments  devoted  mainly  to  the  '*  throwing  "  branch,  in  which  women 
and  children  are  principally  employc»d,  the  work  being  of  the  lightest  kind.  This  has  occurred  notably  in  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania,  where,  in  addition  to  a  plentiful  supply  of  otherwise  unemployed  labor  of  the  character  mentioned, 
fuel  is  comparatively  cheap.  The  location  of  mills  in  this  state,  as  well  as  in  some  instances  in  other  states,  has, 
furthermore,  been  greatly  stimulated  by  the  financial  inducements  offered  by  various  towns,  the  citizens  of  which 
have  wished  to  secure  an  industry  in  their  localities  furnishing  light,  agreeable,  and  remunerative  employment. 
Hence  liberal  subscriptions  have  been  made  toward  the  erection  of  mills.  While  these  isolated  establishments, 
as  a  rule,  were  at  the  first  mere  "annexes"  devoted  to  the  "throwing"  of  material  to  be  woven  at  the  parent 
establishment  in  one  or  another  of  the  chief  centers  of  the  manufacture,  weaving  was  later  also  entered  u]xm, 
while  es]>ecially  among  those  established  in  the  latt^er  half  of  the  past  decade  there  are  a  number  of  well  ecjuipped 
factories,  embracing  all  the  branches,  from  the  spindle  to  the  loom. 

The  question  of  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  an  isolated  location  presents  a  problem  which  has  been  widely 
discussed.  On  the  one  side  are  cheaper  fuel,  cheaper  helj),  lower  taxes,  less  expense  for  factory  space,  etc.,  while 
on  the  other  there  are  the  advantages  of  proximity  to  market,  to  expert  textile  machinists,  and  to  depots  for  all 
manner  of  supplies,  and  also  of  having  trained  employes,  who  can  hardly  be  induced  to  remove  to  country  towns, 
where  almost  all  the  operatives  must  first  be  instructed  in  their  several  tasks.  But  whatever  the  advantages  or 
disadvantages  of  a  remote  location,  the  "  throwsters"  at  the  i)rincipal  centers  have  found  it  difficult  to  compete 
with  these  <mtside  establishments,  the  difference  in  wages  alone  being  a  most  imix)rtant  factor. 

CAPITAL. 

The  returns  for  capital  are  far  more  complete  at  the  Eleventh  Census  than  any  previously  obtained, 
embracing  in  detail  the  "  Live  assets  "  and  also  the  "'  Value  of  hired  property  ",  while  at  the  Tenth  Census  they 
were  largely  confined  to  the  actual  investments  of  manufacturers,  and  did  not  include  the  "  Value  of  hired 
property",  which  under  the  Eleventh  Census  aggregates  $10,355,160,  making  a  total  of  $61,362,697.  In  making 
comparisons  with  the  Tenth  Census  this  amount  is  omitted.  Direct  investment  in  1890  amounts  to  $51,007,537  («), 
as  against  $19,125,300  in  1880,  an  increase  of  $31,882,237,  or  166.70  per  cent.  The  items  of  '*  Value  of  land  and 
buildings"  and  "Total  value  of  machinery"  are  the  only  ones  with  which  the  returns  of  1880  can  be  fairly 
compared.  The  value  of  land  and  buildings  increased  from  $3,836,600  in  1880  to  $6,904,628  in  1890,  an  increase 
of  $3,068,028,  or  79.97  per  cent,  while  the  value  of  the  machinery  employed  increased  from  $5,227,600  in  1880  to 
§14,181,680  in  1890,  an  increase  of  $8,954,180,  or  171.29  per  cent.  In  1880  the  combined  value  of  land  and  buildings 
and  machinery  was  $9,064,100,  leaving  $10,061,200  as  the  amount  otherwise  included  as  capital,  the  respective 
percentages  of  the  above  to  the  whole  sum  of  $19,125,300  being  47.39  and  52.61.  In  1890  the  combined  value  of 
the  same  items  was  $21,086,308,  leaving  $29,921,229  as  the  amount  otherwise  included  as  capital,  the  respective 
percentages  to  the  whole  sum  of  $51,007,537  being  41.:34  and  58.66.  In  1880  the  value  of  finished  goods  produced 
for  each  dollar  of  capital  invested  was  $1.80,  and  in  1890  it  was  $1.36.  Although  these  figures  apparently  show 
that  the  producing  capacity  of  capital  was  smaller  in  1890  than  in  1880,  the  fact  that  "  Live  assets  "  were  more 
fully  reported  under  the  Eleventh  than  under  the  Tenth  Census,  and  the  great  decline  in  prices  of  products, 
already  alluded  to,  should  be  considered  in  this  connection.  A  careful  analysis  of  these  two  items  will  demonstrate 
that  the  ratio  of  pnxluction  to  capital  in  1890  was  considerably  larger  than  in  1880. 

EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES. 

The  returns  show  that  the  average  number  of  employes  in  1890  was  50,913  (&),  while  in  1880  it  was  31,337, 
the  increase  amounting  to  19,576,  or  62.47  per  cent. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  increase  or  decrease  in  number  ami  i)ercentage  of  males,  females,  and 
children  employed  in  1890  ascomjiared  with  1880: 


INCREASE. 


DECREASE. 


AVEKAUK    NUMBER   OK  RMPLOYKS. 


Males  abovi*  16  years  . . . 
Females  above  15  vear«. 
Children 


iMfN) 


18,998 

29,049 

2.  8«6 


IH80 


9,375 

16.396 

5,566 


Number.       Per  cent.        Number.       Per  cent. 


9.62:^ 
12. 653 


102.65     j! 
77.17     i! 


2.700 


48.  r>i 


a  In  addition  to  these  amounts,  52  cMtablish  men  I  h  engaged  exclusively  in  dyeing  and  finishing  silk  goodn  and  yarn  in  1890rei)ort  '•  liired  i)roi»erty  "  to  th«  valne 
of  $487,933  and  a  direct  investment  of  $1,880,224. 

h  To  these  amounts  nhould  be  added  1,745  employe's  and  $1,013,325  wages,  reported  by  62  establij^hmenta  engaged  in  dyeing  an<l  finishing  silk  goods  and  yam, 
making  the  total  number  of  employes  in  the  Hilk  industry  52.658,  to  whom  $20,693,643  wa.H  paid  in  wages. 
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Notwithstaudiiig  the  growth  of  the  industry,  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  children  employed  is  very 
noticeable,  being  largely  due  to  the  stringent  laws  which  have  been  enacted  during  the  decade  in  several  states 
regulating  the  employment  of  children  in  factories. 

The  total  amount  paid  in  wages  in  1890  was  $19,680,318  (a),  as  against  $9,146,705  in  1880,  an  increase  of 
$10,533,613,  or  115.16  per  cent. 

The  following  comparative  statements  show  the  rates  of  wages  paid  per  week  to  classified  operatives  in  1880 
and  1890.  It  is  proper  to  mention,  however,  that  only  65  x>er  cent  of  the  establishments  made  detailed  report*  on 
this  subject  in  1890. 

RATES  OF  WA(tES  PER  WEEK  TO  CLASSIFIED  OPERATIVES:  1880. 


CLAtit^ES  OK  OPERATIVES 


Males. 


Kaw  ailk  winders 

Raw  silk  cleaners 

Raw  silk  doublern 

Raw  silk  spinnerH 

Raw  Milk  twisters 

Raw  silk  reelers 

Soft  silk  doublers 

Soft  silk  winders 

Soft  silk  spoolers 

Soft  silk  warpers 

Quillers  and  quill  winders. 

Soft  silk  beamers 

Soft  silk  warp  twisters  — 

Hand  loom  weavers  (fr) 

Power  loom  weavers  (6) .  - . 


$5.57 
5.98 


10. 71 


12.11 
13.06 
14.15 
11. 43 


Females. 

$5.25 
3.37 
5. 18 
4  87 
5.67 
4.50 
4.0() 
6.35 
4  06 
7.62 
4.00 
7.72 

8.44 
7.94 


CLASSES  OF  OPEKATIVE8. 


Lace  machine  operators. . 
Braid  machine  operators. 

Braiders 

Passementerie  spinners. . 

Fringe  knotters 

Tassel  makers 

Finishers 

Designtjrs  (c) 

Card  cutters  (d) 

Dyers  (e) 

Engineers 

Machinists 

Loom  fixers , 

Laborers 


Males. 


Females. 


$14. 75 
16.00 


17.73 


$5.41 

12.00 

5.30 

5.29 


13.50 
24.71  I 
11.68  ; 
12.77  I 
12.33  ; 
12.40  I 
15.87  I 
8.73  , 


RATES  OF  WAGES  PER  WEEK  TO  CLASSIFIED  OPERATIVES:  1890. 


CLABfiiEH  OP  OPKNAT1VK6. 


Raw  silk  winders 

Raw  silk  cleaners 

Raw  silk  doublers 

Raw  silk  spinners 

Raw  silk  twisters 

Soft  silk  winders 

Soft  silk  spoolers 

Soft  silk  warpers 

Soft  silk  beamers 

Soft  silk  warp  twisters 

Hand  loom  weavers 

Power  loom  weavers  : 

Broad  goods 

Ribbons 

Braiding  machine  operatives 
Knitting  machine  operatives 

Lace  machine  operatives 

Designers 

Canl  cutters 

Dyers 


Number 
of  establish- 
ments. 

Males. 

126 

18 

111        • 

96 

$6.70 

68 

1 

7.52 

193 

Finishers 

LalNurers 

Other  operatives. 


123 

142 

56 

91 

59 

108 
79 
30 
14 

4 
17 


25 


16 
58 
10 
82 


6.00 
13.60 
11.26 
13.35 
14.09 

11.16 
15.74 

8.48 
16.00 
13.00 
23.18 
15.05 
16.00 
13.87 

9.20 
12.34 


Females. 


$5.24 
4.71 
5.07 
4.85 
5.25 
6.31 
5.71 
8.74 
9.40 

10.00 
8.52 

9.04 

11.28 

6.00 

8.00 


16.50 
8^50 


10.12 
4.50 
6.89 


Children. 


$3.10 
2.93 
3.a'{ 
3.58 
3.15 
3.34 
3.56 
3.25 


3.95 


a  Set^  note  6  on  page  219. 

b  There  is  a  very  great  difference  in  the  size  of  loomM  for  difl'erent  kinds  of  goods.    The  highest  rates  tu  power  loom  weavers  are  paid  to  those  employed  on  the 
large  looms  used  in  fringe  and  trimming  manufactures. 

r  The  designer  is  sometimes  also  the  sujierintendent. 
ft  The  carrl  cutter  is  sometimes  also  the  designer. 
e  The  chief  dyer  receives  from  $20  to  $30. 
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MACHINERY. 

BROAD   GOODS  LOOMS. 

Allusion  has  heretofore  been  made  to  the  decrease  in  the  employment  of  band  looms  within  the  past  census 
decade.  In  1880  the  total  number  of  looms  reported  in  use  for  weaviniir  broad  goods  was  4,732;  of  this  number 
1,620  were  hand  looms  and  3,103  power  looms.  In  1890  but  413  hand  looms  were  reiwrted  in  use,  the  decrease 
being  1,216,  or  74.65  per  cent.  In  1880  the  respective  percentages  of  hand  and  power  looms  employed  in  this  branch 
were  34.43  and  65.57.  In  1890  the 'total  number  of  broad  looms  employed  was  reported  at  15,279,  of  which  413 
were  hand  looms  and  14,866  power  looms,  the  total  increase  over  1880  being  10,547,  or  222.89  per  cent;  of  this 
number  14,866  were  power  looms,  the  increase  in  these  being  11,763,  or  379.08  per  cent.  In  1890  the  respective 
percentages  of  hand  and  power  looms  employed  in  this  brancli  were  2.70  and  97.30. 

NARROW   GOODS   LOOMS. 

In  1880  the  total  number  of  looms  employed  in  the  combined  production  of  ribbon  and  other  narrow  goods  (no 
subclassification  being  made)  was  3,742;  of  this  number  1,524  were  hand  looms  and  2,218  power  looms.  In 
1890  1,334  hand  looms  were  reported  in  use,  the  decrease  being  190,  or  12.47  per  cent.  In  1880  the  respective 
percentages  of  hand  and  power  looms  employed  in  this  branch  w^ere  40.73  and  59.27.  In  1890  the  total  number  of 
looms  engaged  in  this  branch  was  reported  at  7,290,  of  which  1,334  were  hand  looms  and  5,956  power  looms,  the 
total  increase  over  1880  being  3,548,  or  94.82  per  cent.  Of  the  total  number,  5,956  were  power  looms,  the  increase 
being  3,738,  or  168.53  per  cent.  Of  these  5,956  power  looms  4,389  were  reported  as  engaged  in  the  production  of 
ribbons  and  1,567  on  "  Other  narrow  goods  ".  In  1890  the  respective  percentages  of  hand  and  power  looms  employed 
in  this  branch  were  18.30  and  81.70. 

Adding  together  the  looms  for  broad  goods  and  narrow  goods,  it  is  found  that  the  total  number  of  hand  looms 
employed  in  1880  was  3,153  and  of  power  looms  5,321,  making  an  aggregate  of  8,474,  while  in  1890  there  were  1,747 
hand  looms  and  20,822  power  looms,  an  aggregate  of  22,569,  showing  an  increase  in  the  latter  year  of  14,095  looms, 
or  16(>.33  per  cent.  The  respective  percentages  of  hand  and  power  looms  employed  in  1880  were  37.21  and  62.79; 
in  1890  they  were  7.74  and  92.26. 

These  figures  furnish  ample  warrant  for  the  statement  that  the  hand  loom  is  now  a  factor  of  but  little 
importance  in  silk  manufacture;  in  fact,  for  weaving  broad  goods  and  ribbons  but  few  were  in  operation  at  the 
Eleventh  Census.  A  comparatively  small  number  are  employed  in  making  patterns,  bookmarks,  and  badges, 
while  others  are  engaged  in  weaving  fine  veilings,  tissues,  or  other  special  productions,  but  the  larger 
proportion  is  employed  in  the  trimmings  branch.  This  falling  into  desuetude  of  the  hand  loom  has  been  a  natural 
result  of  the  progress  of  the  decade,  high  speed  and  the  most  economical  methods  having  become  matters  of 
paramount  importance,  while  the  marvelous  advance  in  perfected  power  driven  machinery,  on  which  the  most 
diHicult  classes  of  work,  including  even  swiveled  effects,  can  now  be  executed,  has  rendered  it  obsolete,  except  for 
the  few  si>ecial  purposes  indicated. 

Eeferring  to  the  great  advance  in  machinery  and  appliances  employed  in  silk  manufacture,  it  should  be  stated 
that  while  considerable  progress  had  been  made  in  this  department  prior  to  the  Tenth  Census  great  and  vitally 
important  improvements  have  since  been  achieved  in  all  classes  of  silk  machinery.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in 
power  looms  for  weaving  both  broad  and  narrow  goods,  which  have  been  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  i)erfection, 
the  natural  effect  of  which  has  not  only  lessened  the  cost  of  production  but  resulted  in  the  manufacture  of  a  higher 
class  of  fabrics  of  a  character  in  many  instances  never  before  attempted  in  this  country. 

Among  the  most  important  improvements  in  this  direction  is  the  adaptation  of  the  swivel  hK)m  attachment  to 
the  power  loom.  This  loom  produces  swivel  or  embroidered  effects  even  more  satisfactorily  than  was  formerly 
achieved  by  the  hand  loom,  which  had  been  regarded  hitherto  as  the  only  loom  on  which  swivel  work  could  be 
performed.    The  capacity  of  production  by  the  power  of  the  swivel  loom  is  many  times  greater. 

SPINDLES. 

The  following  tabular  statement  shows  the  increase  in  the  number  of  spindles  of  the  various  kinds  employed 
in  1890  over  1880,  together  with  percentages  of  such  increase: 


SPIKDLEB. 


Total 

Wiuding,  cleftning,  and  doubling 

Spinning  and  twisting 

Braiding 


1890 


1.254,798 


360,035 
718, 3«0 
167,403 


1880 


508,137 


164,218 

262.312 

81,607 


INCREASE. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

746.661 

204,817 
466,048 

&'>,796 

1 

146.04 

124. 72 
173.86 
105. 13 
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The  speed  of  the  modern  spinuiug  frame  has  beeu  aeoeterated  to  au  extent  which  some  years  since  woald 
have  seemed  ahnost  impracticable.  But  a  short  time  before  the  census  of  1880  throwing  maehinery  was 
introduced,  the  spindles  of  which  made  10,000  revolutions  per  minute,  which  was  almost  doable  the  speed  previously 
attained.  Subsequently  12,000,  15,000,  and  even  more  revolutions  were  achieved,  but  in  time  it  was  ascertained 
that  there  was  a  point  beyond  which  no  advantage  was  gained  by  increasing  the  speed,  and  hence  the  tendency  of 
late  has  been  rather  toward  reducing  it,  the  results  being  generally  more  satisfactory.  .  At  present  about  10,000 
revolutions  per  minute  for  the  ''first  time  over"  and  about  7,500  revolutions  for  the  "second  time  over"  is  the 
average  speed  at  which  spindles  are  operated  on  the  latest  improved  machinery,  while  on  frames  of  less  modern 
construction  the  speed  is  very  much  lower,  often  not  exceeding  5,000  or  even  4,000  revolutions. 

Equally,  as  in  looms  and  spinning  machinery,  has  there  been  a  great  improvement  in  all  other  mechanical 
appliances,  such  as  winders,  doublers,  wrappers,  quillers,  and  jacquard  dobbies,  the  running  speed  of  all  of  which 
has  undergone  large  increase.  The  number  and  kinds  of  other  mechanical  accessories  reported  in  use  at  the 
Eleventh  Census  are  as  follows:  jacquard  attachments,  5,905;  sewing  machines,  1,032;  knitting  machines,  245; 
lace  machines,  78. 

MATERIALS  USED. 

The  gross  cost  of  all  materials  and  supplies  consumed  in  1880  was  $22,4()7,701 ;  in  1890  it  was  $51,004,425^ 
an  increase  of  $28,536,724,  or  127.01  per  cent.  In  1890  the  cost  of  raw  silk  and  silk  materials  consumed  constituted 
90.88  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  all  materials  used;  in  1880  it  was  85.49  per  cent.  In  1890  the  gross  value  of 
manufactured  products  Was  $87,298,454,  the  percentage  of  the  gross  cost  of  materials  and  supplies  being  58.43  of 
the  product,  while  in  1880  the  percentage  was  54.76.  The  cost  of  raw  silk  and  silk  material  consumed  in  1890  was 
$46,351,200.    From  this  amount  should  be  deducted  the  sum  of  $15,537,520  for  silk  material  "  twice  included ''. 

Silk  material  is  '*  twice  included"  when  it  appears,  first,  as  "raw  silk  "  in  the  returns  of  a  "throwster",  and, 
secondly,  as  "thrown  silk  "  or  *'  fringe  silk",  reported  as  raw  material  in  the  return  of  a  weaver  or  fringe  maker. 
The  value  of  silk  products  thus  twice  included  is  deducted  from  the  gross  value  of  production,  leaving  a  result, 
which,  it  will  be  noticed,  exa<*tly  agrees  with  the  value  of  finished  goods  as  shown  by  the  returns.  The  reasons 
for  this  deduction  are  similar  to  those  which  apply  to  the  values  of  the  raw  materials.  While  the  gross  value  of 
jn-oduction  amounts  to  $87,298,454,  it  covers  only  a  real  value  of  product  amounting  to  $69,164,599.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  products  of  partial  manufacture  go  tor  the  most  part  to  be  finished  to  points  other  than  those  where 
tliey  originate.  Hence,  in  many  cases,  the  gross  production  of  a  state  more  nearly  represents  its  industry  than 
would  the  value  of  its  finished  goods.  For  instance,  tlie  gross  production  of  Penns^vlvania,  amounting  to 
$19,357,546,  is  much  nearer  the  total  value  of  its  silk  manufactures  than  the  sum  of  $11,404,223,  the  value  of  its 
completi^d  goods,  because  a  large  portion  of  the  thrown  silk  produced  in  that  state  is  not  made  into  goods  there, 
but  goes  elsewhere  for  manufacture. 

The  reference  to  "  thrown  silks"  justifies  some  allusion  to  the  throwing  branch  of  the  manufacture.  Raw  silk 
as  reeled  from  the  cocoon  differs  from  the  fiber  or  filament  forming  the  material  for  other  textiles,  in  that  while  it 
is  necessary  to  spin  the  latter  down  to  a  thread  of  sutticient  fineness  to  weave,  it  becomes  necessary  in  the  use  of 
raw  silk  to  twist  or  "throw"  together  a  number  of  the  filaments  sufticient  to  form  a  thread  coarse  enough  to 
weave.  Hence  comes  the  word  "throwster",  an  old  English  term  by  which  those  engaged  in  this  preparatory 
process  of  the  manufacture  are  designated,  the  warp  and  weft  produced  by  them  being  known,  respectively,  as 
"organzine"  and  "tram",  words  derived  from  the  French  "organzin",  meaning  a  double- twisted  silk,  and  "tram", 
meaning  weft.  In  establishments  exclusively  engaged  in  this  branch  the  work  is  generally  done  on  commission 
for  other  establishments  engaged  in  weaving,  the  latter  furnishing  the  raw  stock.  The  returns  for  1890  show 
about  44  establishments  of  this  character,  while,  in  addition,  many  weaving  concerns  x>osses8  their  own  throwing 
])lants. 
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IMPORTS   OP   RAW   SILK. 

The  following  tabular  statement  exhibits  the  imiiorts  of  raw  silk  by  fiscal  years  from  1880  to  1890,  inclusive, 
as  reported  by  the  bureau  of  statistics,  Treasury  Dei)artment,  with  number  of  pounds  and  value.  The  receipts  of 
raw  silk  at  the  ports  of  New  York  and  the  Pacific  coast  are  likewise  presented  in  number  of  bales  and  cases  since 
1880,  according  to  the  records  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America.  For  purposes  of  comparison,  the  imports  in  the 
years  1850,  I860,.  1870,  and  1880  are  also  presented.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  marked  increase  in  the  imiK>rtation 
of  raw  silk. 

IMPORTS  OF  RAW  SILK. 
[From  reports  of  the  bureau  of  etatiotics.  Trea8ur>'  Departnit^ot.] 


TEAB.S. 


Pounds. 


Value. 


Dumber  of 
bales  and  cases 
received  at  the 
ports  of  New 
York  and  the 
Pacific  coast. 


1850. 
1860. 
1870. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
188:). 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 


al20, 010 

$401,385 

a2»7, 877 

1,340.676 

583,589 

3,017,958 

2, 562.  236 

12, 024, 699 

2. 550, 103 

10, 888. 264 

2, 870,  402 

12, 890,  im 

3, 263. 370 

14, 043, 340 

3, 222. 546 

12,481,496 

3. 424, 076 

12. 421, 739 

4, 754, 626 

17,232,505 

4. 599. 574 

18,687.245 

5, 173. 840 

19.151,208 

5. 329, 646 

18.  .'>44, 025 

.'i.  943.  360 

23. 286, 099 

I 

i 

21, 741 

20. 198 

21, 682 

23. 927 

23,067 

23. 914 

32, 997 

31, 974 

36, 108 

37, 583 

43,766 


a  Kstimated  from  enrrent  priccM,  only  the  value  being  on  record. 

The  tendency  during  the  ia«t  decade  has  been  toward  the  increased  use  of  finer  grades  of  raw  silk  as  a 
consequence  of  the  better  qualities  of  goods  manufactured.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the  following  comparative 
statement,  which  gives  the  valuation  of  imports  of  the  different  classes  at  the  ports  of  New  York  and  the  Pacific 
coast,  as  shown  by  the  reitords  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America  (a),  for  the  fiscal  years  1889-1890  and  1882-1883. 
The  first  year  for  which  this  classification  was  kejit  was  1882-1883,  and  hence  is  the  first  classification  that  can  be 
presented  for  (comparison. 


CLAiWCS. 


Strictly  Kurope^an 

Japan 

Shanghai 

Hongkong  


i 

INCRBASK. 

1880-1890 

1K82-1888    ■■ 

- 

! 

_  -                             .  _              1 

$3, 716, 609 

Value.         Per  cent. 

$6, 060, 776 

^.344,167          63.07 

12, 499,  498 

6,379,115 

6,120,383          95.94    < 

3,401,579 

2,768,323 

723,256          28.13    1 

2, 603. 108 

1,823,537 

779,571           42.75 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  decline  which  has  takeu  place  in  the  prices  of  raw  silk.  This  decline  may  be 
estimated  from  the  average  prices  current  at  the  two  fiscal  years  of  1880  and  1890,  amounting  to  from  15  to 
20  per  cent,  which  is  largely  the  result  of  the  increased  demand  consequent  upon  the  development  of  American 
nianufa<;ture  and  the  stimulation  of  raw  silk  production  thereby  engendered  in  other  countries. 


a  It  will  be  observed  that  the  valuation  of  the  imports  aa  given  by  the  Silk  Aasociation  of  America  in  both  the  years  mentioned  somewhat  exceeds  that  of  the 
bureau  of  statistics,  although  the  former  does  not  include  ports  of  entry  other  than  those  specified  above.  The  amount  brought  in  at  other  ports,  however, 
is  infinitesimal,  while  the  figures  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  simply  relate  to  the  value  of  the  raw  silk  at  the  place  of  export  and  do  not  include  the  expenses 
of  shipping  charges,  commissions,  freight,  marine  insurance,  and  the  Japanese  export  duties,  as  do  the  estimates  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America. 
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WASTE  SILK,  PIERCED  COCOONS,  AND  NOILS. 

In  addition  to  the  imports  of  raw  silk,  the  following  statement,  showing  the  imports  of  waste  silk,  pierced 
cocoons,  and  noils  from  1880  to  1800,  is  presented.  The  manijmlation  of  spun  silk  was  in  its  infancy  in  this  country 
t«n  years  ago,  but  it  has  kept  pace  in  the  development  of  the  industry  with  the  use  of  reeled  silk,  and  is  a  faiitor 
of  no  snnill  importance. 

IMPORTS  OF  WASTE  SILK,  PIERCED  COCOONS,  AND  NOILS. 

(From  rei>ortH  of  the  bureau  of  statistics,  Treaanry  Department.] 


YEARS. 


Pouudn. 


Value. 


1881 

1882 1....: 

1883.. ■  1,477.736 

1884 1.062,342 

1885 884,  832 

1886 2.063  434 

1887.... 1,428.517 

1888 1 , 1 96, 482 

1889 1,  315,  478 

1890 1.  .567,  0X0 


$559. 914     i 
672, 384    ! 

1.099,812  ' 
744,633  i 
464.490    : 

1.021,763 
950,840    , 
778,934    . 
787.885    ; 

1.040,432 


IMPORTATIONS  OF  GOODS. 


Tlie  following  comparative  statement  shows  thevalne  of  silk  goods,  by  classes,  imported  at  the  i>ort  of  New 
York,  by  fiscal  years,  from  1881  to  1890,  inclusive.  The  imports  at  New  York  comprise  fully  95  per  cent  of  the 
total  value  of  silk  imports.  The  largest  importation  in  any  year  previous  to  1881  was  in  1872,  amounting  to 
^36,448,618.  This  table'Cxhibits  the  classes  and  invoice  value  of  silk  goods  of  foreign  manufacture  consumed  iu 
the  United  States. 


Tablk  4.— INVCUCE  ^VALl-E  OF  SILK  OOOD8,  BY  CLASSES,  IMPORTED  AT  THE  POICT  OF  NEW  YORK,  BY  FISCAL  YEARS, 

FROM  1881  TO  1890,  INCLCSIVE. 

.[(.'ompilvd  by.Mr.  Briton  Richardaou,  secretary  of  the  Silk  AsHociution  of  America.] 


ARTICLE**. 

Total 

:Silk  pitwe  •;oo<I.h 

^tiii» 

•Crapes 

Poujjrees 

Plufllies 

VelvetB 

KlbbouH 

Laces 

Shawls 

Gloves 

Cravat*. 

HaiidkercbiefM 

Hose 

Threads  aiid  yams . . 
Braids  and  bindinf;s 
Silk  and  worsted  . . . 

Silk  and  cotton 

Silk  and  linen 


1889-1890 


.188».18H8 


$36,  766, 090       $:U,  057, 170 


1887-1888        1886-1887    I    1885-1886        1884-188o        1883-1884        1882-1888       1881-1882  '  1880-1881 


13, 


o 

1, 


1. 

h 
7. 


MO,  511 
486, 268 
126, 452 

11,217 
774, 728 
482,401 
602,611 
972, 655 
172,854 
:)99.425 

87. 144 

99,.227 
;ie5,096 
461.311 
707.154 
478,252 
808.882 

20.892 


10.648,570 

536,414 

160,472 

40,.761 

4,110.335 

1, 883, 403 

1,617.401 

3,320,131 

180.215 

345,060 

98,840 

146,297 

-202,500 

308,797 

2, 396,  703 

•l.'«77,«22 

6, 080, 914 

3,945 


$31,455,215   $29,366,924  I  $26,147,635   $26,108,190  ;  $34,039,697   $;)3,967,171   $36,432,706  $30,501,851 


11,465.076 

568, 281 

230,689 

87,234 

3.  516. 248 

.2, 746,  729 

1, 194, 458 

2,361,736 

193. 669 

379,  064 

83,989 

.281, 015 

317, 897 

162,506 

1,559.456 

969,998 

5,334,961 

2,  210 


11.263,296 
534,051 
247, 174 
16,624 
2,153,209  I 
4},  527. 953 
1.240,846 
:2, 135. 393 
184,606  ; 
478,153 
62, 971 
163,851  ^ 
:*50, 189  ' 
190, 445 
1.350,336 

727.423  I 
4,731.877 
8,547 


11,431.840 

432.789 

403,  76:^ 

82,374 

1, 414,  727 

2,  747, 736 

1,253,717 

1,820,602 

106,590 

rm,  823 

33, 015 

169,948 

270,  735 

159,189 

697, 938 

357, 800 

4. 259, 052 

1.907 


12, 42:3, 750 

291.317 

404. 730 

35,497 

1,485.902 

2.  786. 045 

1.  243,  074 

1.614,374 

Vi8, 495 

610, 950 

18, 763 

158,298 

327. 649 

129,996 

697,  327 

253,202 

3, 486, 258 

1.663 


18,432,599 

173, 784 

473,568 

24,667 

1.260,706 

2,8;n,410 

2,  618.  46:^ 

2, 126, 979 

63,  6r>4 

f>52,  942 

21,005 

120,  743 

317, 861 

193,  782 

1.334,692 

180, 801 

3. 207, 943 

4,008 


18. 58!),  896 

109,660 

479, 962 

30,938 

875, 785 

1,940,015 

2, 229, 226 

3.126.597 

6,810 

:«3, 716 

69.  4&') 

59,786  ! 

297,960 

155, 282 

1,087.416 

90,786 

4, 486, 836 

1. 039 


I 


19. 429.  606 

200,763 

5:^6,277 

8.651 

1,121,990 

1.402.663 

2.  707. 603 

4. 073, 891 

7  790 

170, 151 

60.:i41 

75.671 

179.254 

128,790 

1,191.140 

123.939 

."i.  Oil,  843 

2,  253 


16, 167. 056 

272, 641 

489,560 

16.477 

495, 496 

1,  575, 715 

3, 103. 564 

1.883,236 

17,466 

201. 703 

69.914 

53.727 

110,277 

175.627 

1.  323, 437 

174,390 

4. 366, 921 

1,644 


Table  5  presents  'by  state  totals  detailed  raformatiou  reported  at  the  Eleventh  Census  under  the  general 
heads  of  " CapitaP,  " Miscellaneous  expenses ",  '^Employen  and  wages",  " Maeliinerj'^ '',  "Materials  used",  and 
•**  Value  of  products ". 

Tables  6  and  7  present  the  Ktatisti(*8^af  emjxhiyes  and  wages  in  the  various  classes. 
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Table  5.— DETAILED  STATEMENT  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY  STATES:  1890. 


STATES. 


Num* 
berof 
estab- 
liHh- 
luenta. 


CAPITAL. 


Direct  invefltment. 


Value  of 

hired 
property. 


Aggregate. 


The  Uniteil  States.  I 

California 

Connecticat 

niinobi 

^"'y^»^ , 

Massachnsetts 

New  Jersey ' 

New  York I 

Ohio i 

PennsylTania j 

Khode  Island j 

All  other  states  (a)  . .  j 


472 


Value  of  plant. 


Total. 


I  Machinery, 
Land,      j  Buildings.       tools,  and 

I  implements. 


$10,355,100   ;    $51,007,53? 


9  ! 

:i5 

I 
10 


99.260 


ll 


#21,086.308      %1. 691, 660     $5,212,9^  *    $14,181,680 


228,841  I 


326, 164 

4  I  33.144 
20  306. 542 

132  '  2,225,314 

185  I  5,519,537 

3  ;  11.000 

66  1.482.231 

3  108,767 

5  14.360 


112,283 
0,037,042  I 
422.096  ; 
50,400 
3,353,296 
16,809.927  I 
11, 165. 918  i| 
37,8:J0  \\ 
9,362.063  I' 
122,256  • 
534,426 


30. 409 

2. 913, 327 

199.200 

19.900 

956,708 

7,  209. 643 

4. 989, 000 

16.750 

4,404,181 

70,364 

276, 826 


Live  AMgets. 


Total. 


Raw 
materials. 


Stock  in 
process  and 

finished 

products  on 

hand. 


Cash,  bills 

and 
accounts 
receivable, 
and  all  sun- 
dries not 
elsewhere 
reported. 


$29,921,229   '$6,525,692  I    $15,879,617 


152, 589 

33,000 

6,000 

77,300 

590,919 

544,002 
10,000 

230, 850 


1. 143, 200 

60.000 

1.500 

287,500 

1, 579, 160 

832, 240 

6,000 

1. 225. 652 


41.000 


78.  716 


30,409 

1, 617, 538 

106,200 

12,400 

591,908 

5,039,564 

3,  612,  758 

1.750 

2,041,679 

70,364 

157, 110 


81.  874 

6, 123, 715 

222,  896 

30,500 
2, 306,  588 
9, 600, 284 
6, 176, 918 

21,080 
4. 057.  882 

51,802 
257,600 


28,  300  ! 
1,168,840 
84,950 
6,400 
277,583  j 
2,110,441  i 
1,502,202  I 
6,800  I 
1.286,296 
20.629 
.13.251 


15,642 
3,033,256 

39,000 

15,700 
1.019,195  I 
5.892,607  ' 
3.265.119  I 

4.100 
2.417,661)  . 

15.369 
161, 969 


$7,515,920 

37, 932 
1.921.610 

08,946 

8,4U0 

1, 099. 810 

1.597,236 

1.  409, 507 

10,180 
1, -IS.!,  926 

15.804 

62.380 


STATES. 


MISCELLANBOU.S  EXPENSES. 


Total. 


Rent  pai<l 

for 
tenancy. 


The  United  SUtes. 

California 

Connecticut 

Illinois 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Kew  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Rliode  Island 

All  other  states 


$4,250,623  i'   $734,268 


Taxes. 


$156. 444 


10.438 

270, 426 

35.761 

3,798 

484,300 

1.3.56,137 

1. 123. 671 

2.662 

030. 051 

17, 427 

15.862 


7, 246 

21,630 

17,035  , 

2,435 

35,838 

182, 148 

350,777 

780 

08.080 

7.940 

1.350 


397 

19.799 

1,885 

237 
21,880 
67,807 
19. 815 

595 
22,502 

114 
1.404 


AVERAGE   Nl'MBER  OP  EMPLOYi^.S  AND  TOTAL  WAGES. 


lusur* 
ance. 


Repairs, 
ordinary, 
of  build- 
ings and 
machinery. 


Interest 
paid  on 
cash  used  | 

in  the 
business.  J 


Sundries 
not  else- 
where 
reported. 


I, 


Aggregates. 


Average 
number. 


$220,840 


1,251 

661 

19,841 

73. 438 

6,511 

5,245 

211 

85 

12,908 

23.  676 

67.264 

170,  074 

63. 177 

oo,  DW* 

327 

260 

46,  588 

184,449 

629 

1.392 

2,142 

4,944 

210 

30,783 

85 

730 

01,089 

252. 621 

171, 422 

97,319 
1,482 
6,022 


I 


673 

05,035 

5,000 

100 

208,090 

616,223 

420.886 

700 

490.104 

5,870 


Total  wages. 


$19, 680, 318 


Officers  firm  mem  tiers,  and 
clerks. 


Males 

above  16 

years, 


Females 

above  15; 

years. 


Wages. 


214 
5,081 
805 

75  I 

3,216  I 

17,917  i 

13.151  { 

40  '■ 

9.522  I 

104 

698  ! 


83,  .566 

2,006,804 

295, 6.'t6 

24,233 
1,296,399 
7. 176. 180 
5. 584. 309 

13.685 
2. 981, 334 

61,978 
156.104 


1,396 

7 

100 

41 

3 
215 
411 
401 

2 
184 

0 
17 


135     $1,017,877 


4 

8 

8 


61 

31 
•> 

am 

8 
2 

:t 


15, 276 

150,273 

.54. 314 

3,600 

258, 115 

541,570 

601.336 

2.512 

256. 040 

8.507 

17.325 


a  Includes  states  having  less  than  3  establishments,  in 
are  distributed  as  follows:  Maine.  1;  Michigau,  1;  Missouri, 


order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may 
1;  North  Carolina,  1;  Virginia,  1. 


not  lie  dist'lo.<ted.    Those  establisliments 


5079. 


-15 
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Tablk  5.— detailed  STATEMENT  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY  STATES:  1890-Contmaed. 


8TATK0. 


AVKRAOE  NUMBiER  Ol"  EUPhOYtB  AND  TOTAL  WAOB8— Continued. 


Operativeii  and  skilled,  (a) 


Malee 

above 16 

year*. 


The  United  States. 


16, 718 


California 

Coupectlcut 

IllinoiM 

Maryland 

MaMsachuttftta . 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Peuusylvania. . . 
Khode  Island  . . . 
All  other  states. 


41 

1,831 

154 

27 

892 

7,460 

4,303 

8 

2,318 

46 

135 


Fe- 

males 

above 15 

years. 


28,702 


Chil- 
dren. 


139 
3,186 

689 
44 
1,927 
8,763 
7,920 
28 
5,607 

107 

392 


2,773 


2 

123 

10 


56 
894 
264 


1,254 

20 

141 


Wages. 


$17,290,315 


Males 

above  16 

yean. 


8S4 


64,548 

1, 716, 660 

239,624 

20,568 

993,400 

6,481,155 

4.008.590 

11,173 

2, 671, 333 

62,367 

135,908 


TlDskilled. 


8 

209 

3 

1 

85 

313 

150 


Fe- 
males 
above  15 

Chil- 
dren. 

years. 

212 

93 

13 

115 
...... . . 

1 

32 

10 

5 

63 

16 

Wages. 


$472, 126 

3,742 

130, 872 

1,696 

65 

44,884 

153,456 

79,473 


MACHIKERT. 


102 

3 

10 


10 


39 

1 


53,952 
1,114 
2,871 


11^.. 

Number  of  looms. 

.^Uiuoerox  spinuim. 

;  1 

Hand.          |                 Power. 

Winding, 
cleaning, 

and 
doubling. 

Spinning 

and 
twisting. 

Braid- 
ing. 

167,403 

For 
broad 
goods. 

413 

For 
narrow 
goods. ; 

For 
broad 
goods. 

For 
rib- 
bons. 

4,380 

1 
290 

For 

othsr 

narrow 

goods. 

369,036 

718,360 

1,334 

14,866 

1,967 

799 

45,402 

363 

2,018 

84,262 

860 

29 

11,492 : 

221 

1 

6 

35 
82 

1 

1,053 

.     44 

6 

14 

2,112 
1,478 

26,235 

135,160 

62.197 

96 

89,429 

930 

8,418 

65,200 

224,204 

92, 772 

30,403 
19, 366  ' 
72, 685 

41 

218 

80 

8 

60 

55 

19 

972 

8 

163 

354 
9.146 

!     1.838 

! 

90 
229 
572 

228,786 

2,463 

28,286 

30,217 

40 

3,000 

1    2,306 

1 

461 
43 

003 

160 

MACHINERY— continued . 


Number  of  machines. 


STATKB. 


Jac- 
qnard. 


The  United  States. 


California 

Connecticut  — 

Illinois 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.. 

Now  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio  

Pennsylvania. . . 
Rhode  Island. . . 
All  other  states. 


5,905 


3 

230 

6 


Knit- 
ting. 


245 


1 
10 


Lace. 


78 


4, 


42 
195 
846 


68 

1 

139 


540 
43 


20 
1 


MATBRIAL8  USED. 


Sew- 
ing. 


1.032 


3 

16 

3 


3 

74 


11 
187 
712 


100 


Total  cost. 


Kaw  silk. 


Waste  tiilk. 


Pounds. 


$51,004,425 


146, 406 

6,201,876 

314,855 

34,305 

3.251,893 

17,908,883 

10,174,818 

13,983 

12,094,389 

149,763 

713,264 


6, 376, 881 


20,675 

1,142,802 

5.225 


558.493 

1,845,242 

715,003 


Cost. 


$26, 087. 371 


71, 012 

4,560,968 

23.500 


Pounds. 


1, 367, 618 


200 
648,823 


2,128,772 
7.691,253 
3, 117, 515 


1,932,396 
167, 145 


7.843,624 
650,727 


191,909 
61,420 
59,508 


310,668 
73,000 
12,000 


Cost. 


i>rgan'/ine  and  tram. 


Other  Hilk  raate- 
risui. 


Pounds. 


$1,106,608 


500 
515, 738 


165,494 
56,523 
57,003 


250.457 
58,413 
12,480 


3,305,372 


3,718 

113,978 

7,095 

4,645 

97,278 

1, 868, 517 

912,  762 

920 

287, 159 

19,280 


Coat. 


$16,518,979 


31.326 

584,442 

34.776 

27,706 

485,995 

9,093,692 

4,680,369 

7,473 

1,484,500 

88,602 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


744, 223  ,$2, 638,  242 


3,071 

15,527 

21,798 

350 

23,608 

97,793 

159,138 

112 

422,826 


20.568 

62.180 

97,655 

1.825 

91,436 

350,377 

716.304 

862 

1.286,045 


MATERiAiJS  USED— continue<l. 


HTATE8. 


Other  textile 
materials. 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


The  Uulted  States .  j    5, 624, 960 


$2,  327, 684 


California 

Connecticut.  ... 

Illinois 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. . 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania... 
Rho<le  Island  . . . 
All  other  states. 


16,920 

118, 474 

274. 135 

7,800 

212, 357 

314, 050 

2, 176. 847 

7,975 

2,405,909 


493 


13,303 

78,485 

111,978 

2,799 

156. 120 

228,811 

936,248 

5,488 

794,350 


Oil. 


Gallon.*).  !      Cost. 


76,348  !     $32,514 


102 


94 

6,977 

182 

20 

3,430 

25.103 

10.354 


29.223 


965 


59 

3, 173 

107 

6 

1.104 

10,666 

4,611 


12,429 


359 


Soap. 


Chemi- 
cals and 
dye- 
stuff's. 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


2,340,008       $126,065 


2,900  ! 
689,827  I 

400  i 


249 

31,055 

20 


Cost. 


$558, 532 


333,724 
682,315 
220,554 


297,744 

16,650 

105,984 


17,847 
32,904 
13,042 


150 

170, 636 

4,6U0 


51,025 
111,090 
100,082 


Fuel. 


Total 
cost. 


Coal. 


Cost. 


$400,107 


102 

73, 134 

1,725 

205 

48,149 

143, 132 

63,990 


16,900        108,012  y      63,502 
998 


$372, 916 


30 

68,382 

1.485 

205 

41.624 

143,128 

50,945 


12.954  12,037 


6.168 


62,372 
4.845 


Wood. 


Cost. 


Other 
fuel. 


$11,353 


3,260 


6,575 


65 


130 
1,323 


Cost. 


$15, 838 


72 

1,402 

240 


Rent  of 

power 

and  heat. 


Cost. 


$85,409 


50 

4 

12,980 


1,734 
8,400 
1,740 


1,000 


870 
33,463 
33,739 


9.473 
1,000 


All  other 
materialH. 


Cost. 


$1,122,014 


7,40:t 

118,065 

.18.754 

1.763 

115,061 

155,992 

451.825 

100 

214, 092 

750 

18.427 


a  Inc-ludeH  pieceworkers  and  their  wages. 
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Table  5.— DETAILED  STATEMENT  FOB  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY  STATES:  1890— Continued. 


Sl'ATKS. 


TALUB  OP  PRODUCTS. 


Total. 


The  United  states j  $67,298,454 


CaUfoniia 

Conneoticat 

lUinoiB 

Maryland 

Maaaachuaetts  . 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania  . . 
Rhode  Island. . . 
All  other  states 


STATES. 


The  United  States 


California 

Gonnectioat — 

Illinois 

Maiyland 

Massachusetts . 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania  . . 
Rhode  Island  . . 
All  other  states 


271.012 

9.78ad51 

785.845 

100,361 

5,557,569 

30, 760. 371 

19. 417. 796 

33,927 

19.  :157. 546 

229.062 

995,114 


Organzine  andj  Span  silk 
tram.         I      yam. 


$16, 880, 366 


5,600 
1.366.854 


688,359 
5,266,389 
1,474,841 


7. 645. 323 
444,000 


$1,263,480 


306,536 


257,251 

89,000 

206,640 


308,000 
94,062 


Machine  twist 

and  sewing 

sUk. 


67. 068, 213 


Fringe  knit* 
ting,  embroid- 
ery, and  floss 
silk. 


$1, 849, 631 


81,590 
3,820,463 


2, 216. 213 
102,750 
254,000 


446,197 
147, 000 


24.840 
704,945 


499,131 

119,956 

21,259 


389,600 


^flSi5^'  :  other  bred 
plain.        !       «oods. 


$15, 183. 134 


1.099,284 


9.297,792 
2,592,508 


1,940,836 


90,000 


252,714 


$9,000,418 


Tapestries, 
curtains,  and 

other  up- 
holstery broad 
goods. 


$3,712,332 


1,384,619 


62,16$ 
2,0Qft 


784,719 

3. 517, 843 

679,356 


572,862 
665.604 


2,634,381 


2,409,728 


VALUE  OP  PRODUCTS— continued. 


Gimps  and  trim- 
mings. 


Handker- 
chiefs. 


$3, 918, 200 


$1,918,224 


120,360 

112.319 

465,500 

24.000 

127,000 

185.940 

1,984,531 

8,767 

889,783 


31,800 


1,872.569 
9,365 


Ribbons  and 
laoes. 


$17,343,197 


736,642 


70,361 


9,229,387 
6,031,576 


1, 195. 231 
80,000 


Braids  and 
bindings. 


$2,771,382 


6,000 

139,216 

65,000 


660,938 

359,902 

1. 154, 326 


293,000 
55.000 
38,000 


Dress,  cloak, 
and  military 
trimmings. 


$4,636,357 


23,840 


228,745 

6,000 

160,000 

54,000 

3.199,709 

25,160 

038,903 


Hosiery  and 
knit  goods. 


$1, 156, 172 


7.346 
15,125 
23,900 


135,958 

79. 212 

872.800 


21,831 


All  other 
products.. 


$602,330i 


2,336^ 

17,485. 
700> 


28,000 
14,290^ 
271,281 


244,838- 
23,400> 
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Table  «.— CLASSIFICATION  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES.  BY  STATES:  1890. 


aTATBS 


Num- 
ber of 
est-ab- 

lish- 
meats. 


The  United  8tat6« 

'California 

'Connecticut 

Illinois 

Jtfaryland 

Hassaobusetta 

'.New  Jersey 

New  York 

•Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Jthode  Island 

All  other  states  (6) . 
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AVBRAGI^  NirMBEB  OF  EMPLOYES  IN   BACH  CLA88  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS.  (A) 


AgjE^rogates. 


Officers  UT  Arm  members  actively  engaged  in  the  industry  or  in 

supervision. 


MaleM  above  16  years. 


Females  above  15  years. 


Aver- 
age 
number. 


Total 
wages. 


Num- 
ber. 


Average 
number 
I  of  weeks 
em- 
ployed. 


50,913  :$19.680,:n8  ;{        644 


49 


0 

214 

83.566 

6 

35 

5. 081 

1 

2,006.804 

48 

10 

805 

295,636 

19 

4 

75 

24,233 

3 

20 

3,216 

1,296,399 

44 

132 

i  17,917 

7. 176, 180  1 

201 

185 

13. 151 

5  584, 399 

220 

3 

40 

13.685 

;     I 

66 

9,522 

2.081,334 

88 

3 

'    194 

61.978 

6 

-b 

1    698 

l.'>6,  104 

8 

50 
50 
48 
50 
49 
49 
49 
50 
46 
49 
46 


Average 
weekly 

earnings 
per  era- 
ploy^. 


$36.37 


Total 
wages. 


$1, 137. 043 


36.73 
36. 66 
31.92 
24.00 
46.28 
33. 57 
36.82 
20.00 
40.17 
26.31 
22.45 


11,020 

87.800  ! 

29,000 

3,600 

99,950 

330, 814 

394,  758 

1,000 

163,066 

7,675 

8,300 


Num- 
ber. 


21 


Average  | 
number 

of  weeks 
em- 
ployed. 


Average 
weeklj- 

earnings 
per  em- 
ploye. 


1 

3 

13 


48        $17.80 


50 


46 
50 
47 


30.00 


21.82 
20.00 


Total 
wages. 


Clerks. 


Males  above  16  yearH. 


i  Num- 
ber. 


$17,836 


Average  Average! 
number  '  week^'  | 
of  weeks  earnings 


em- 
ployed. 


752 


1,500 


1 
61 
22 


49 


per  em- 
ploy f. 


Total 
wages. 


$19. 39  i$715, 192 


44 
50 
47 


35.66 
22.33 
20.51 


1.000 
3,000 


14. 09  :  9. 120 


49 


21.74  ;  3,216  i 


171 

210 

181 

1 

96 


50 
49 
49 
50 
48 


9 


49 


18.13 
18.55 
20.65 
12.00 
18.97 


1.5b0 
68.095 
21.324 


18.26 


153.666 

189,828 

184.454 

(00 

87,677 


7,989 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OP  EMPLOYF.8  IN  BACH  CLASS  AND  AVERAQB   WEEKLY  EARNINGS— <'Ontinued. 


Clerks— Continued . 


Operatives  and  skilled. 


STATES. 


Females  above  15  years. 


Number. 


Average 

number 

of  weeks 

■  employed. 


Average 
weekly 

earnings 
per  em- 
ploye. 


Males  above  16  years. 


Females  above  15  years. 


Total 
wages. 


Number. 


The  United  States. 


T 


114 


48 


$8.71 


$47,806 


California 

Connecticut 

Jliinols 

Maryland 

Massachusetts . 

ISew  Jersey 

Ifew  York 

Ohio 

•Pennsylvania. . 
Rhode  Island  . . 
j^ll  other  states 


3 

a 

■  8 


50 

43  ! 


8.70 

8.45 

11.50 


1,196 
3. 378 
3, 930 


7 
56 
18 
2 
5 
2 
3 


50 
49 
47 
47 
47 
46 
47 


«  ' 


10.00 

3,500 

6.27 

17, 928 

15.41 

13.  004 

9.73 

912 

8.96 

2,090 

9.08 

832 

7.31 

1.036 

Average    Average 

number      weekly 

of  weeks    earnings 


em- 
ployed. 


per  eni- 
ploy<^. 


10,694 


Total 
wages. 


Number. 


Average 

number 

of  weeks 

employed. 


Average 
weeklj' 
earnings 
per  em- 
ploy*. 


49         $11. 35  '  $5, 847,  457 


10,  695 


48 


39 

980 

136 

27 

808 

3,697 

2.965 

8 

1,777 

41 

110 


47 
50 
44 
50 
50 
48 
49 
47 
48 
50 
49 


13. 12 

12.03 

11.88 
8.96 
9.97 

11.36 

12.  HO 
9.68 
9.23 
9.84  I 
9.42 


24,266 

.592, 7(X> 

70, 522 

11,980 

399,194 

2, 016, 165 

1.865,914 

3,649 

792,477 

20,006 

50.579 


Total 
wagea. 


$5.73 


n   ' 


137 

2.499 

535 

44 

1,549 

5,951 

4,825 

28 

3,767 

54 

306 


48 
50 
46 
50 
49 
47 
49 
48 
48 
48 
48 


6.67 
5.60 
5.88 
3.93 
5.54 
6.39 
5.88 
6.64 
4.93 
5.13 
3.16 


$5,475,613 

37,318 

700.109 

143,382 

8.588 

424.363 

1, 798, 25'» 

1. 398, 20^ 

7,  yZA 

896.188 
13.427 
46.237 


a  The  average  weekly  earnings  per  employ*  are  computed  from  individual  reports.  The  average  number  of  employes  reported  by  eac^h  establishment  is 
■multiplied  by  the  number  of  weeks  embrac*^!  by  the  term  of  operation ;  the  result  is  the  number  of  weeks  required  for  one  employe  to  perform  the  labor.  Aggregating 
«uch  results  of  individual  reports  the  numlier  of  weeks  reqnired  for  one  employ*  to  perform  the  labor  is  obtained.  This  number  used  as  a  divisor  for  the  total  wage« 
produces  the  true  average  weekly  earnings. 

b  Includes  states  having  less  than  3  establishments,  in  unler  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  iuay  not  be  disclosed.  These  establishments 
4ure  distributed  as  follows:  Maine,.!:  Michigan,  1.;  Missouri,  1 ;  North  Carolina,  1 ;  Virginia,!. 


TEXTILES— SILK. 
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Table  «.— CLASSIFICATION  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES  FOB  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY  STATES;  1890— ContinueiL 


AVBJtAOB  NUMBER  OP  RMPLOYKS  IN   KACH  CLASS  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS — COntiuuedi.. 


STATES. 


Operatives  and  skiUecl— Continned. 


Children. 


Unskilled. 


Number. 


Average 

number 

of  weeks 

employed. 


Averace 

weekty 

earnings 

per  em- 

ploy*. 


Total 
wages. 


Males  alwTe  16  vears. 


Females  above  15  vears. 


Number. 


The  United  States 

California 

Connecticut 

lUinois 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Kbode  Island 

All  other  states 


Average  :  Average 
number  '   weekly 

of  weeks  \  earnings 
em-      ,  per  em- 
ployed,      ploy  6. 


ToUl 
wages. 


Number. 


Average 

number  of 

weeks  em- 

ployed. 


Average 

weekly 

earnings 

per  em- 

ploy6. 


Olotal 
wages. 


California 

Connecticut 

Illinois 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
All  other  states 
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Tablk  7.— average   NUMBER   OF   EMPLOYES  AT  THE  DIFFERENT  WEEKLY  RATES  OF  PAY.  FOR  THE  UNITED 

STATES,  BY  STATES:  1890. 


WBKK1.Y  KATKH  OK  WAOKB    PAID  AND  AVBRAOB  NUMBKR  OP  KMPLOY^^  AT  BACH    RATE,    INCLDDlXa  OFFICEKS).    KIRM    MKMBBIM. 

AND  CLBRKS,    BUT  NOT  THOfiB  BMPLOYBD  ON  PIBCBWORK.    (a) 


8TATB8. 


Number 

of 

establish- 

mentA. 


AggregatON. 


Males  abovo  16  yearn. 


Average 
iinmber. 


Total 
wageH. 


ToUl 
number. 


Under  $5. 


$6  and 
over  bat 
under  $6. 


|0and 
over  but 
under  $7. 


The  United  States. 
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50,913   $]9,680,31d 


California 

Connecticut 

niiuoia 

Maryland 

MassachosettH 

Nevr  Jersey 

Kew  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Rho<le  Inland 

All  other  states  (b) 


9i 
35 
10 

4 

20 

132 

185 

3 
06 

3 

5 


214 

5,081 

805 

75 

3,216 

17.917 

13, 151 

40 

9.522 

194 

698 


12.874 


83,566 

2.006.804 

295,636 

24,233 
1,296,399 
7. 176, 180  ! 
5.584,3f9  I 

13,685 
2. 981,  334 

01, 978 
156.104 


54 

1.304 

180 

31 
1,108 
4,421 
3.516 

10 
2. 063 

137 


$7  and 
over  but 
under  $8. 


$8  and 
over  but 
under  99. 


99  and     {     $10  and     ;    $12  and 

over  but    '    over  but    i  over  but 

under  910.  |  under  912.  '  under915. 


WEBKLT  RATBB  OP  WAOKS  PAID  AND  AVEHAOB  NUMBER  OP  EMPLOT^S  AT  EACH   RATE,  INCLUDING  OFFICERS,  FIRM  MEMBERS,  AND  CLERKS.  HUT  NOT 

THOSE  EMPLOYED  ON  PiBCEWOKK— Continued. 


8TATB8. 


The  United  SUtes. 


Galifomla 

Connecticut 

Illinois 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. . 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pfiimsylvania. . . 
Khode  Island  . . . 
All  other  states. 


Males  above  16  years  -Continued. 


Females  above  15  years. 


915  and    I    920  and    .  ^^     ^ 
over  but       over  but        „    * 
under  920.    under  925.  ,     **^®^' 


Total 
number. 


Under  95. 


2, 151 


I 


688 


917  i:       20,042 


13 

166 

29 


3 
57 
25 


175 

677 

846 

1 

233 

3 

8 


62 

274 

175 

1 

78 

3 

10 


7 

98 

13 

2 

47 

253 

372 


114 
5 
6 


154 

2,622 

543 

44 

1,558 

6,022 

4,919 

30 

3,785 

56 

309 


6,523 

26 

529 

116 

39 

364 

1,370 

1.493 

10 

2,280 

25 

271 


95  and 
over  but 
under  9^. 


5,072 


96  and 

over  but 

under  $7. 


63 
948 
180 

082 

1,526 

1,109 

2 

531 

24 

1 


4,376 

29 

975 

175 

5 

300 

1,487 

961 

15 

407 


97  and 

over  but 

under  $8. 


98  and 
over  but 
under  $9. 


99  and 

over  but 

under  910. 


910  and 
over  but 


912  and 
over  but 


under  912.     under  915. 


1, 371 


16 

75 

4 


995 

8 
29 
54 


485 

7 

45 
1 


88.') 


4 
7 
6 


263 


32 


95 
505 
455 

2 
212 

5 


22 
284 
544 


30 
254 
122 


13 
483 
102 


I 


53 
1 


?4 
♦> 


269 


51 

102 

96 

1 

4 


I       WEEKLY   RATES  OP  WAGES  PAID 

MEMBERS,  AND 


AND    AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EM?L0T£S  AT  EACH   RATE,   INCLUDING  OFFICERS.    FIRM 
CLERKS,  BUT  NOT  THOSE  EMPIX>YED  ON  PIECEWORK — continued. 


STATES. 


I     Females  above  15  years — Continued. 


The  United  States. 


California  . . 
Connecticut 
Illinois 


915  Md  920  and,         ^       j 

over  but  over  but     '    'tlfr 

under  920.     |    under  925.    I       "^*'^- 


Children. 


Total 
number. 


37 


21 


14 


Maryland 

Massachusetts. 
New  Jersey  . . . 

New  York 

Ohio 


1 
2 
1 


2.666 

2 
123 

10  ■ 

( 


i 


Under  95. 


95  and 
over  but 
under  96. 


96  and 
ovf.r  but 
und«T  97. 


97  and 
over  but 
under  98. 


98  and 
over  but 
under  99- 


FIBCEWORKKBS. 


Average 
number. 


Total 
wages. 


2,561 


105 


15,3:n  I    95,577.216 


1  ! 

121 
10 


4 

1,032 

72 


2.4M 

399,709 

24, 150 


5 


30 


1 

5 

11 


80 
863 
265 


67 

W)l 
260 


13 ; 

62  ! 

5  i, 


470  ; 
6,611  i 
4.461  I 


150.768 
2,  537. 758 
1,601,968 


Pennsylvania. . . 
Rhode  Island... 
AU  other  states. 


1.163  I 
19 

141  I 


1.141 

19 

141 


22 


2,511 

69 

111 


809,448 
16.128 
25.733 


a  In  comparing  the  table  of  weekly  rates  and  the  number  of  employes  at  each  rat«  with  the  average  weekly  earnings  presented  in  Table  6  it  mast  be 
remembered  that  it  is  not  iiracticable  to  obtain  true  average  weekly  eaminge  from  the  table  of  weekly  rates,  because  the  t'Cnn  of  employment  varies  for  employee 
at  the  respective  rates. 

d  Includes  stat«s  having  less  than  3  establishments,  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  nut  be  disclosed.  These  establishniente 
are  distributed  as  follows:  Maine,  1;  Michigan,  1 ;  Missouri,  1 ;  North  Carolina,  1;  Virginia,  1. 


DYEING  AND  FINISHING  TEXTILES. 


BY   P.    T.   WOOD. 


The  dyeiug  and  finishing  of  textiles  are  integral  parts  of  the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics. 

The  tables  exhibited  in  this  report  do  not  embrace  the  statistics  of  establishments  connected  with  cotton, 
woolen,  or'silk  factories,  but  show  only  the  operations  of  independent  dye  works,  bleacheries,  and  print  works, 
the  value  of  the  products  reported  being  merely  the  values  added  to  the  fabrics  by  the  processes  of  dyeing  and 
finishing.  Much  of  the  dyeing  and  finishing  is  done  by  the  manufacturers  themselves,  the  data  showing  that 
while  chemicals  and  dyestuffs  to  the  value  of  $8,407,693  were  consumed  during  the  census  year  in  the 
establishments  devoted  exclusively  to  this  industry,  the  silk,  cotton,  and  woolen  mills  in  which  dyeing  and 
finishing  is  done  used  chemicals  and  dyestuflfs  valued  at  $11,278,970,  divided  as  follows:  in  woolen  mills,  $6,453,665; 
in  cotton  mills,  $4,266,773,  and  in  silk  mills,  $558,532.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  more  dyeing  and  finishing  was 
done  in  textile  mills  than  in  the  248  establishments  devoted  exclusively  to  this  industry. 

While  there  was  an  increase  in  all  the  exx>ense«  in  the  census  year  over  those  reported  at  the  census  of 
1880,  the  returns  show  that  the  value  of  the  work  done  in  the  dj^ehouses,  bleacheries,  and  print  works  has 
decreased.  Thus,  while  there  were  248  establishments  engaged  in  this  industry  in  1890  and  191  in  1880,  an  increase 
of  29.84  per  cent,  the  value  of  the  work  done  during  the  census  year  (1890)  was  $28,900,560,  as  compared  with 
$32,297,420  in  1880,  a  decrease  of  $3,396,860,  or  10.52  per  cent.  This  decrease  is  all  the  more  marked  because  of  the 
increase  in  the  products  of  the  silk,  cotton,  and  woolen  mills  during  the  decade.  At  the  same  time  a  marked  increase 
is  shown  in  the  amount  paid  for  wages,  a  slight  difference  in  cost  of  materials,  and  an  apparently  large  increase  in 
the  amount  of  capital  invested.  The  capital  employed  (not  including  $1,819,779  value  of  property  hired)  in  the 
industry  of  dyeing  and  finishing  textiles  for  1890  was  $38,450,800,  an  apparent  but  not  an  actual  increase  of 
$12,226,819  over  that  employed  as  reported  at  the  census  of  1880.  The  large  increase  shown  in  this  item  is  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  invested  capital  as  returned  at  the  census  of  1880  did  not  take  cognizance  of  all  the  items  that 
are  properly  embraced  by  "  Live  assets",  which,  it  is  believed,  were  for  the  first  time  fully  reported  at  the  census 
of  1890.  Hence,  in  making  comparison  between  the  returns  of  capital  invested  at  the  two  censuses,  these  facts 
should  be  carefully  borne  in  mind. 

Dyers  and  finishers  explain  that  the  decrease  in  value  of  the  work  done  as  reported  for  1890  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  competition  and  improved  processes  have  reduced  their  charges  for  work  at  least  25  per  cent.  The  market 
cost  of  chemicals  and  dyestuffs  remains  about  the  same,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  as  much  of  these  articles 
now  in  a  given  quantity  of  goods  as  wi^s  employed  at  the  census  of  1880.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the 
manufactures  of  silk,  as  by  the  introduction  of  machinery  operated  by  power  it  is  now  possible  to  do  w^ork  that 
ten  years  ago  could  only  be  performed  by  hand.  Therefore  the  decrease  in  the  value  of  work  done  is  not  due  to 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  manufacturers  of  textiles  doing  their  own  dyeing  and  finishing,  since  the  proportion  ot 
such  manufacturers  in  1890  is  about  the  same  as  in  1880. 

Notwithstanding  the  decrease  in  amount  received  for  work  done  in  the  dyehouses  an  average  increase  is  shown 
in  the  wages  paid.  In  1880  there  were  16,698  employes,  receiving  $6,474,364  in  wages,  while  20,267  employes 
earned  $9,717,011  in  wages  during  the  census  year  ended  May  31, 1890.  The  percentage  of  increase  in  the  number 
of  employes  is  21.37  and  in  wages  paid  50.08. 

At  the  census  of  1880  the  cost  of  materials  and  wages  was  $20,138,659  as  compared  with  a  product  of 
$32,297,420,  while  at  the  census  of  1890  the  cost  of  these  two  principal  items  was  $22,102,231  and  value  of  product 
$28,900,560.  Thus  materials  and  wages  cost  62.35  per  cent  of  the  value  of  work  done  in  the  former  census  year, 
while  at  the  latter  census  the  percentage  had  risen  to  76.48. 

The  work  done,  both  in  quantity  and  value,  is  principally  in  dyeing,  bleaching,  and  i)rinting  cotton  yams  and 
piece  goods. 
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The  amount  of  $28,900,560,  given  as  value  of  product  of  dyehouses,  bleaekeries,  and  pritit  works,  does  not  show 
the  full  value  added  to  textile  manufactures  by  these  processes.  In  the  woolen  mills  chemicals  and  dyestuffs 
costing  $6,453,065  were  used.  From  the  returns  made  by  manufacturers  it  is  found  that  the  cost  of  these  materials 
is  36.18  per  cent  of  the  added  value.  Applying  this  basis  of  computation,  it  would  appear  that  the  added  value 
of  work  done  in  woolen  mills  is  $17,837,659.  Chemicals  and  dyestuffs  costing  $4,266,773  were  used  in  cotton  mills. 
The  cost  of  these  chemicals  and  dyestuffs,  according  to  the  returns  of  establishments  dyeing,  printing,  and 
bleaching  cotton  goods,  is  26.61  per  cent  of  the  value  added  by  these  processes,  which  would  make  the  value  of  the 
work  done  $16,034,472.  In  silk  mills  the  chemicals  and  dyestuffs  cost  37.21  per  cent  of  the  value  added  by  their 
use.  The  cost  of  these  materials  is  $558,532,  and  the  value  of  the  work  done,  which  means  the  cost  of  the  dyestuffs 
plus  the  value  added  by  their  use,  is  $1,501,027.  The  value  of  this  work  done  in  mills  engaged  in  textile 
manufactures  is  therefore  approximately  as  follows:  cotton,  $16,034,472;  woolen,  $17,837,659;  silk,  $1,501,027; 
total,  $35,373,158.  Adding  this  total  to  the  value  of  work  done  in  establishments  devoted  exclusively  to  dyeing 
and  finishing  textiles,  the  gross  value  added  by  dyeing,  bleaching,  and  printing  is  shown  to  be  $64,273,718. 

Table  1  shows  by  states,  with  totals  for  the  United  States,  the  number  of  establishments,  amount  of  capita), 
miscellaneous  expenses,  number  of  employes  by  classes  and  their  wages,  power,  cost  of  materials  used,  total  value 
of  work  done,  and  classes  of  goods  operated  upon. 

Table  1.— DYEING  AND  FINISHING  TEXTILES,  IN  THE  AGGREGATE,  SHOWING  CAPITAL  INVESTED,  MISCELLANEOUS 

EXPENSES,  EMPLOYES,  WAGES,  POWER,  MATERIALS,  AND  WORK  DONE. 


STATES. 


The  United  States 

Connecticut 

Illinois 

Massaohusetts 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvaniji 

Rhode  Island 

All  otherstates  (a) . . . 


CAPITAL. 


Numlier 

of 

establish 

ments. 


Valne  of 

hired 
property. 


248 


5 


3 
33 
41 
49 
83 
22 
12 


$1, 819, 779 


13,000 
139.500 
306,300 
516.866 
247.625 
678. 788 

17,700 


Direct  investment. 


Value  of  plant. 


^ggr^gtiie. 


$38,450,800 


775, 352 
26,500 
11.996,154 
5, 107, 403 
4, 963, 095 
6,296,340 
5,739,692 
3, 456,  264 


Machinery, 

tools,  ana 

implements. 


$9. 703, 284 


Live  assets. 


Total. 


$18,571,761 


621,096 
20,500 
5, 187, 513 
2, 996, 209 
2,225,566 
3, 791. 068 
3, 763, 321 
1,272,866 


58,700 
3,500 
673, 931 
333,936 
366, 300 
598,647 
432.600 
111,500 


331. 184 
6,000 
2, 010, 667 

879. 577 

721,700 
1,354,200 
1. 832, 398 

460,895 


231,212 
11,000 
2. 502, 895 
1. 782.  696 
1, 137,  566 
1. 839. 121 
1. 408. 323 

700,  471 


154,256 
6,000 
6,  808. 641 
2,  2U1, 194 
2, 737,  529 
2, 504, 372 
1,976,371 
2, 183. 398 


Raw 
materials. 

1 

Stock  in 
process 

and 
finished 
products 
on  hand. 

$7. 213, 281 

Cash,  biUs 

and 
accoants 

receivable, 

and  all  sun- 
dries not 

elsewhere 
rei)orted. 

$3,586,358  , 

$7. 772, 122 

61,864 

4.300 

88.092 

2.000 

1,000 

3.000 

717, 428 

2.773,877 

3,317,336 

442.430 

713, 993 

1,044,771 

1. 148,  410  , 

1,358.789 

230,321 

372, 193 

918. 148 

1,214.031 

491,809 

621,048 

863,514 

360.215 

822,126 

1,011,057 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXPENSES. 


STATES. 


Total. 


The  United  States. 


Connecticut  — 

Illinois 

Massachusetts  . 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island  . . . 
All  other  statoH. 


Rent 
paid  for 
tenancy. 


Taxes. 


Insurance. 


Repairs, 
ordinary, 
of  build- 
ings and 
machinery. 


Interest 
paid  on 

cash  used 
in  the 

business. 


Sundries  not 
elsewhere 
reported. 


$3,131,081 


77,336 
1.426 
869,669 
752,461 
367.935 
419, 456 
393,549 
249,249 


$168,646 


920 
23,530 
38,267 
42,270 
45,343 
17,206 
1,110 


$214, 464 


$158,996    $866,211    $607,503    $1,025,261 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  TOTAL  WAGES, 


Aggregates. 


Otficers.  firm  members,  and 
clerks. 


Average 
number. 


Total  wages. 


Males 

above 

16  vears. 


Females 

above 
15  vears. 


20.267  $0,717,011 


7,618 
61 
82,524 
23,507 
22,947 
21,742 
27.982  , 
28,083  < 


2,443 
120 
32,675 
23, 471 
28,630 
37,357 
24, 213 
10,087 


35,851  I 
125 
251,  799  ' 
145,834 

95  045 
134,325  \ 
113,746  i 

89,486 


5,785 


250,013 

1.36, 041 

133,667 

30,176 

87,761 

54.060 


25,  639 

200 

220, 128 

385,341 

45, 376 
150,513 
122,641 

66.423 


480 
21 
4.352 
3,864 
2,839 
3,545 
3,720 
1,437 


251.352 
10,424 
1, 909, 107 
2,057,562 
1,481,723 
1,803.822 
1,593,055 

609,966 


Wa«^. 


$805,291 


a  Includes  states  having  less  than  3  establishments,  iu  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishmeuts  may  not  be  disclosed.    These  establishments  art* 
di8tribute<1  as  follows:  Delawart?,  1:  Iowa,  1;  Malue,  1;  Maryland,  2;  Minnesota,  1:  Missouri,  1;  New  Hampshire,  2;  Ohio,  2;  West  Virginia,  1. 
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Table  1.— DYEING  AND  FINISHING  TEXTILES,  IN  THE  AGGREGATE,  ETC.— Continued. 


AVBHAOB  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYI>,8  ANP  TOTAL  WAOB8 — Continued 


Operatives  and  skilled,  (a) 


STATES. 


Males 
above 

16 
years. 


Fe- 
males 
above 

15 
years. 


Cbil- 
dren. 


Wages. 


TheUnitedStates.    14,697      2,178  i    711     $8,186,947 


Connecticut 368 

Illinois 12 

Massachusetta 3,164 

NewJersey >  2,976 


New  York 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island  . . . 
All  other  states. 


1,973 
2,590 
2,518 
1,006 


72 
3 
516 
346 
390 
211 
513 
127 


197  I 
35 

121  ' 

164  . 

119  I 

73  i 


223,064 
7,392 
1,668,627 
1,744.466 
1,250,771 
1,446,157 
1,308,696 

637,771 


Unskilled. 


Males 


Fe- 

above '"?*)*••  Chil- 
16      |**».*V®,dren. 

>««"•    years. 


1,813 


STATES. 


Total  cost. 


The  United  Stotes. 

$12, 385, 220 

Connecticut 

Illinois 

300,360 
6,846 

Massachusetts 

Uew  iTersev 

2,801,364 
2, 711, 121 

New  York 

1,454,119 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

All  other  states 

2,395,482 

1,819,351 

896.577 

Chemicals 

and  dye- 

stn£b. 


Cost. 


$8,407,693 


114.126 

4,270 

1,950,550 

2,  068, 192 

889,577 
1. 808, 041 
1,  064, 475 

508,462 


Starch. 


Pounds. 


18, 649, 606 


556,763 


4,538,183 
3, 184, 240 
2, 242, 012 
3, 517, 503 
3,138,601 
1, 472, 304 


Cost. 


$660,577 


Soap. 


Pounds. 


6, 766, 096 


17,815 


125,288 
109,466 

73,836 
107,209 
129,060 

97,853 


32.318 

8,200 

753,860 

1, 730, 738 

995,683 

2, 100, 788 

809,774 

276,335 


Cost. 


$279,272 


2,049 
504 
25,699 
83,775 
U,321 
80,793 
32,205 
10,026 


Fuel. 


I  Rent  of 
I    power 
and  heat. 


All  other 
materials. 


Cost. 


Cost. 


$1,647,848   $23,138 


58,711 
1,072 
404,778 
239,329 
216, 618 
284.546 
351,521 

91,273 


6,413 
2,500 
4,775 
6,250 
1,200 
2,000 


Cost. 


$1,366,692 


107,659 
1,000 
288,736 
207.850 
224,092 
108,583 
240,900 
186,963 


Total  value 

of  work 

done. 

Woolen  yams  dyed. 

Pounds. 
17.999,651 

Value. 

$28,900,560 

$761,801 

715, 388 

26,741 

1,031 

20(^ 

6,406,215 

102,400 

9,800' 

6, 183, 397 

138,026 

6.043 

3,636.051  1 

450,700 

60.362^ 

5. 240.  761 

617, 216, 404 

660,657 

4,743,561 

29.190 

2,643^ 

1.  868, 446  j 

52.000 

3,2001 

WORK  DONB— continued. 


STATES. 


Worsted  yams  dyed. 


Pounds. 


TheUnitedStates 


Connecticut 

Illinois 

Masaaohusetta. . 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania. . . 
Rhode  Island  . . . 
All  other  slates. 


Cotton  yams  dyed. 


Value. 


Pounds. 


9,342,157 


$493, 974 


^30,000 

5U0.000 

10,615 

62,000 

8, 498, 342 

241,000  1 

200  ' 


3, 

42, 

1, 

28, 

398, 

20, 


000 
500 
331 
162 
935 
030 
16 


48, 762, 759 


110,000 

81,720 

5, 172, 900 

1.486,400 

871, 100 

33,490,727 

6,622,037 

1.018,866 


Value. 


$2,036,127 


11,500 

7,535 

242,356 

27,140 

76,368 

1, 346, 942 

291, 161 

33,125 


Spun  silk  yams  dyed. 


Pounds. 


311,830 


10,000 


8,400 
180.200 
111,  730 

1,500 


Value. 


ftllO,  810 


5,000 


5,000 
86,520 
23,090 

1,200 


Thrown  silk  dyed. 


Pounds. 


3. 322, 017 


15,600 


Value. 


$2. 346, 387 


15,600 


2,866.937 
272, 815 
166,665 


2. 120, 318 

125, 571 

84,898 


Wool  stock  dyed.      :    Cotton  stock  dyed. 


Poands. 


Value. 


Pounds. 


1, 160, 666 


280,000 

76,399 

125,000 

587,267 

90,000 

3.000 


$48,828 


5,600 
5,770 
4,  ."MM) 
25.008 
7,200 
750 


Value. 


4,676,344       $204,827 


165,000 


82,000 

848.406 

230,000 

1,525,528 

1,875,000 

350 


5,400- 


4,650- 

28,079 

7,200 

47,446 

112,000' 

52 


a  Includes  pieceworkers  and  their  wages. 


b  Includes  400,000 'pounds  woolens  Hud  worsteds. 
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Tablk  1.— dyeing  and  FINISHING  TEXTILES,  IN  THE  AGGREGATE,  ETC.— Continued. 


WORK  DONE— continued. 

STATES. 

Wool  and  wonted 
piece  goods  dyed. 

Cotton  pieoe  goods 
dyed. 

Cotton  piece  goods 
hleaohed. 

Cotton  piece  goods 
printed. 

;  Silk  piece  goods 
dyed. 

1 

Mixed  textile  piece 
goods  dyed. 

All 
other 
work 
done. 

Square 
yards. 

Value. 

Square 
yards. 

Value. 

Sqnare 
yards. 

454,357,758 

Value. 

$3,360,940 
242,504 

1 

Square 
yards. 

Value. 
$10,355,032 

:   Square 
1    yards. 

7.405.300 

Value. 

$394, 777 

1 

Square 
yards. 

Value. 
$2,060,765 

Value. 

The  United  States. 

20. 779, 034 

1652,998 

446,406,822 

$5,671,488 

570,667,368 

60,716,250 

$384,806 

Oonnecticnt 

1  22,308,076 
t. ........... 

340, 201 

1 

1  33,126,636 



4,368,016 

68,192 

81.001 

niinols 

1 

11,000 

Masnachuftette 

Now  Jemev 

7,685.654 

92,853 

113,430,837 
i  87,748,170 

1.388,027 
076.956 

118,891,005 
25, 080, 644 

\  21,316,000 
a8, 760, 080 

102,163,050 
54.117,544 

640, 375 
216,365 
105, 762 
175.000 
1,440.021 
450,013 

184, 108, 408 
04, 862, 007 
04,622,603 
24, 187, 753 

140,054,180 
37, 383, 411 

3.007.087 
1,625,617 
1,508,307 

268,206 
2.004.800 

882,733 

60,000 

4,705,012 

2, 516, 787 

120,100 

6,000 
116, 378 
260.830 

1,210 

50,000 

10,700,000 

{14,205,150 

24, 167, 000 

2,400,200 

4,000 

5,000 

1,029,400 

601,015 

267,225 

75,805 

1,320 

61.067 
25,000 

New  York 

PennsylviiDia 

Khodf^  TfilaiKl    

1,250,150 

10,703,880 

1,002,550 

46.800 

25,022 

496,509 

34,964 

3,650 

30,177,807         300,503 
03,056,440     1.350,002 
50.727,100         734- .'522 

149.840 

86.633 

'    18.325 

▲U  other  states 

48,058,302 

472,287 

3,500 

1,350 

1          060 

1 

a  Dyed,  bleached,  and  printed. 

Table  2  shows  by  states,  with  totals  for  the  United  States,  the  returns  of  establishments  engaged  in  dyeing 
and  finishing  woolen  and  worsted,  cotton,  silk,  and  mixed  goods  and  yarns,  respectively. 

Table    «.— DYEING   AND   FINISHING  TEXTILES,   BY    CLASSES    OF  TEXTILES,   SHOWING   CAPITAL  INVESTED, 
MISCELLANEOUS  EXPENSES,  EMPLOYES,  WTAGES,  POWTER,  MATERIALS,  AND  WORK  DONE. 

WOOLEN  AND  WORSTED  GOODS  AND  YARNS. 


HTATE8. 


The  United  States. 


Massachusetts 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

All  other  states  (b) . 


STATES. 


The  United  States 


Massachusetts.. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania. . . 
All  other  states. 


Numher 

of 

estAblish 

ments. 


30 


CAPITAL. 


Value  of 

hired 
property. 


Direct 
investment. 


$228,700 


$2,  T70, 837 


3 

5 

24 

4 


06,000 

113, 500 

10,200 


65,500 

475,667 

357,550 

1, 157. 706 

14, 414 


Miscellaneous 
expenses. 


$152,628 


3,171 
39,999 
45,507 
60,914 

3,037 


AVEBAOS  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  TOTAL  WAOB8.  (a) 


Aggregates. 


Average 
number. 


Total  wages 


1,543         $1,046,304 


:h 


29 
340 
322 
819 

33 


15,550 
207,337 
278, 008 
436, 541 

18,868 


POWER. 


Females 

above  15 

years. 


58 


2 
2 


Children. 


2 

1 


I 
Steam,    i   Water. 


Horse 
power. 

3.794 


Horse 


All  other. 


Horse 


(TtST  OP  MATERIALS  USED. 


Printing 
machines. 


power.       power.    ! 


103 


154 

1,183 

1,065 

1.357 

35 


18 
85 


41 


20 
21 


Total. 


I 


i  $1,238.  .^07 

i  „   , ..  _ 

I  11,268 

332, 039 
290,  590 
586,637 
17,973 


Chemicals 

and 
dyestuffs. 


Fuel. 


Rent  of 

power  and 

heat. 


$1,009,537  j      $132,215 


$1,280 


5.875 

277,750 

247,300 

463.665 

14,878 


2,700 
30,600 
29,880 
66,615 

2,  420 


1,280 


All  other 
materials. 


$96,475 


Total  value 

of  work 

done. 


2,693 

23,680 

13,350 

55,077 

675 


$2,790,405 

41.252 

771.685 

662,425 

1,261,163 

53,900 


a  Includes  officers,  firm  memliers,  and  clerks. 

b  Includes  states  gnmiied.  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishmenta  may  not  be  disclosed.    These  establishmente  are  distributed  as  follows ■ 
Rhode  Island,  3;  MisMOuri,  1. 
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Tablk  »•— dyeing  and  FINISHING  TEXTII^S,  BY  CLASSES  OF  TEXTILES,  ETC. —Continued. 


COTTON  GOODS  AND  YARNS. 


CAPITAL. 


«TATK8. 


Number 

of 
estoblish-     Value  of 
roentg.  hireil 

property. 


Direct 
investment. 


The  United  Staten 

Connectiont 

MaMachusetta 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

All  other  states  (h)  .... 


11.3 


$071,646 


4 

24 
13 
16 
31 
17 
R 


133.  500 
112,500 
50,733 
106,125 
560,788 
8,000 


$29,164,503 


Miscdlanecna 
expenses. 


$2,453,329 


771. 652 
8,868.857  ! 
3.178,430  ' 
3,050.235 
3.786.021 
5. 161. 676 
3,438.632 


AVKRAOB  NTMBBR  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  TOTAL  WAQKfl.  (a) 


Aggregates. 


Average   i       Total 
namber.    i       wages. 


14. 401         $6, 440. 406 


76.686  I 
706,604  |j 
575,765  li 
261,064  '} 
226,107 
350,064 
247,050 


483 

248  752 

:i.279 

1,413,333 

2,070 

038  166 

1,958 

874,975 

1.814 

885. 0.52 

3,460 

1,480.681 

1,418 

508,546 

Males 

above  16 

years. 


11.804 


Females    ; 

above  If    .  Children, 
years.     ! 


1,844 


753 


306 
2,750  I 
1.740  I 
1,472  ! 
1,530 
2,784  I 
1,213 


85 
342 
287 
352 
102 
544 
132 


2 
187 

82 
134 
173 
132 

73 


STATKS. 


The  United  States 

Connecticut . . . 

Massachusetts 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvunia 

Rhode  Island 

All  other  states 


POWER. 


Steam.   I   Water. 


All  other. 


Printing 
machines. 


Horse    | 
power,    j 

44,708  ; 

715 
10.454 
4,845 
10,654  i 
5.631 
0.120  I 
3,280  I 


Horse    j     Horse 
power.    ;    power. 

2, 863  35. 5 

I 

440  I 

765  5.0 

270  ! 

225    

70 ; 

288    

805  i  30.5 


COST  OF  MATERIALS  L'SBD. 


212 


4 
40 
36 
43 
17 
44 
10 


Total. 


$8, 363. 016 


Chemicals 

and 
dyestuifs. 


Fuel. 


$5,280,783 


204,120 
2,105,050 
1,185,616  ! 

963,065 
1,230,828 
1,617,197 

886,241 


109.126 
1.573,749 
752, 476 
489,263 
027.971 
937,826 
499,372 


Kent  of 

power  and 

heat. 


All  other 
materials. 


Total  value 

of  work 

done. 


$1,187,035 


58,111 
305. 671 
126, 147 
188,483 
134.973 
303.223 

90,427 


$16,0&3 


$1,870,115  1;    $19. 876.  .164 


6,413 
1.900 
300 
4,270 
1.200 
2,000 


126,883 
310, 126 
305,093 
205.000 
163, 614 
374, 948 
294,442 


690. 78S 
5, 264, 241 
2. 878.  016 
2, 262. 412 
2, 621, 107 
4. 320. 707 
1.830,003 


SILK  GOODS  AND  YARNS. 


STATES. 


The  United  States 


New  Jersey 

New  York 

All  other  states  (b) 


STATES. 


The  United  States. 


New  Jersey...  . 

New  York 

All  other  states. 


CAPITAL. 


Number  i      ■   —     - 

of       I 
establish-1    Value  of 
ments.    !      hireil 
property. 


52        $487,0:i3 


24 
21 

7 


Steam. 


Horse 
power. 


1,513 

777 
545 
101 


Direct 
inveAtment 


$1,880,224 


193. 800 

285, 133 

0.000 


1. 313, 306 
466.505 
100,413 


AVERAGE  Nl  NBER  OF  BMPLOTI^  AND  TOTAL  WAGES,  (a) 


Aggregates. 


Average 
!    number. 


Total 
wages. 


1,745         $1,013,325 


Males 

above  16 

years. 


1,630 


Females 

above  15 

years. 


Children. 


102 


1.202 

391 

62 


744, 050 

230,  034 

39,  232 


1.233 

.^44 

62 


57 
45 


2 
2 


POWER. 


Water.    All  other, 


Printing 
machines. 


COST  OF  MATERIAL.S  USED. 


Horife 
power. 


Horse 
power. 


Total. 


21 

10.0 

10.0 

21 


$1,276,026 


1,127,346 

111,  120 

38,451 


Chemicals 

and 
dveetuflfs: 


Fuel. 


Kent  of 

power  and 

heat. 


All  other 
materials. 


$1. 002. 102 

987. 057 
75.  012 
20.223 


$83,475 


$4,675 


70,582 
0.408 
3.395 


600 
4,075 


$06,584 


68.207 

22.544 

5.833 


Tot«l  value 

of  work 

done. 


$2. 035. 101 


2. 333. 716 
478, 637 
122,748 


a  Includes  officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks. 

b  Includes  states  grouped,  in  order  that  the  o]>erations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed.    These  eHtsblishnients  are  distributed  as  follows: 
Cotton— Delaware,  1:  Iowa,  1;  Maine,  1:  Maryland,  1:  New  Hampshire,  2;  Ohio,  1;  West  Virginia,  1.    Silk— Pennsylvania,  5;  IllinoiK.  1:  Connecticut,  1. 
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Table  tt.— DYEING  AND  FINISHING  TEXTILES,  BY  CLASSES  OF  TEXTILES,  ETC.— Continued. 

MIXED  GCKiDS  AND  YARNS. 


CAPITAL. 


AVBRAOE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYlts  AND  TOTAL  WAGB8.  (a) 


8TATE8. 


The  Unitt'd  States. 


MaMachu8ett8 

New  York 

Pennsylyania 

All  other  states  (6) 


8TATB8. 


The  United  SUtes. 


Maft0aehn»ett«i. . 

New  York 

Pennsylvanhi . . 
All  other  states 


'  Number 

of 
establish-!    Value  of 
I    ments.  hired       | 

;  property,  j 


Direct 
investmeDt. 


Miscellaneoas  \, 
expenses.       I 


Aggregates. 


6  I 

23  I 
A 


$131,500 

6,000 
85,000 
'J5,000 
15,500 


$5,335,236 


3,061,797  ! 

179,  805 
1.260,900 

832.734 


$347, 191 

159,894 
13,658 

126,700 
46,939 


Average 
number. 


2,488 


1.044 
168 
862 
414 


Total 
wages.       '' 

$1,216,974  || 

Ir 
480,224    j 

98,706  '■ 

446,425   ; 

191,619  :! 


Males 

above  16 

years. 


2,131 

828 
148 
794 
361 


Females 

above  15 

years. 

Children. 

324 

33 

199 
20 

17 

64 

4 

41 


12 


POWER. 


COSY  OF  MATERIALS  USED. 


Steam,   i   Water. 


A 11  other. ;    Printing 
machines. 


Horse 
power. 


Horse 
power. 


4,355  1 

-  I : 

925  I 
281  \ 
1,529  I 
1,620    . 


40 
40 


Horse 
power. 


ToUl. 


34 


li- 


$1,506,771 


28 
6 


594, 137 

99,345 

547,406 

265,883 


Chemicals 

and 
dyestuffs. 


Rent  of 


All  other 


Fuel.      .  power  and    „^teriahi. 


heat. 


$1,016,181 

370.926 

77,942 

393,182 

174, 131 


$245,123 


96,407 

8,757 

80,343 

59, 616 


$1,100 

$244,367 

126,804 
12,246 
73, 181 
32,136 

400 
700 

Total  value 

of  work 

dose. 


$3,2»e.e9a 

1, 190,  722 
232,577 

1, 255, 343 
620,048 


a  Includes  oflScers,  firm  members,  and  clerks. 

b  Includes  states  having  less  than  3  establishments,  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed.    These  establishmeDts 
distributed  as  follows :   Illinois,  2 ;  Maryland,  1 ;  Minnesota,  1 ;  New  Jersey,  1 ;  Ohio,  1 ;  Rhode  Island,  2. 
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ELECTRICAL  INDUSTRIES  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 


BY  ALLKN   R.    FOOTE. 


lu  itM  limited  sphere,  this  report  is  practically  a  record  of  the  begmniiig  of  industries  which  are  so  far-reaching 
in  their  influences  upon  human  activities  and  are  of  such  economic  importance  that  they  are  destined  to  mark  an 
era  in  history  worthy  of  being  known  by  the  distinctive  title  of  the  "Electrical  age*'. 

The  report  is  based  on  returns  made  by  corporations,  firms,  and  persons  engaged  in  electrical  industries  as 
they  existed  in  the  stjite  of  New  York  during  the  year  ended  May  31, 1890.  This  fact  should  be  kept  clearly  in 
mind  by  all  who  examine  the  text  or  tables  of  the  report,  because  of  the  many  and  important  changes  which  have 
occurred  since  that  period.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  data  presented  herewith  fairly  represent  the  present 
.'onditions  of  any  of  these  industries. 

The  commercial  telegraph  and  telephone  companies  and  the  statistics  relating  to  the  manufactare  of  electrical 
apparatus  and  supplies  are  not  presented  in  this  rei>ort. 

HISTORICAL. 

« 

As  items  of  historical  interest,  and  to  show  how  young  the  electrical  industries  really  are,  the  following 
memoranda  are  presented  to  indicate  the  initial  points  of  several  important  lines  of  development. 

POLICE   TELEGRAPH. 

The  i)olice  telegraph  was  established  in  New  York  city  in  1856.  The  "  dial "  system  in  each  of  the  24  precinct 
stations  provided  for  that  part  of  the  city  south  of  the  Harlem  river.  Mr,  William  Robinson  was  the  superintendent 
of  telegraph,  and  it  is  believed  that,  he  was  the  inventor  of  the  system.  He  had  two  assistant  operators  and  one 
lineman.  The  business  was  exclusively  that  of  the  police  department.  The  average  number  of  messages 
transmitted  during  twenty-four  hours  was  fifteen. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  BT  ARC  LAMPS. 

In  1876  single  carbon  arc  lamps  were  put  into  commercial  use  to  a  very  limited  extent.  These  first  lamps  were 
^< non-series  lamps", each  re<iuiring  a  separate  circuit  and  a  djmamo  to  maintain  it  in  operation.  In  1877  dynamos 
were  constructed  to  supply  current  to  two  separate  circuits,  and  hence  two  lamps  could  be  operated  by  current 
from  a  single  generator.  Early  in  1878  further  modifications  were  made  which  rendered  a  single  dynamo  capable 
of  supplying  current  to  four  separate  circuits  and  thus  maintaining  four  lamps  in  operation. 

The  Brush  system. — In  October,  1878,  a  decided  impetus  was  given  to  arc  lighting  by  Mr.  Charles  P.  Brush, 
who  invented  ^^ series"  arc  lamps  which  are  adapted  to  be  placed  in  circuit  upon  a  single  wire,  like  beads  on  a 
string,  so  that  a  number  may  be  operated  by  the  current  furnished  by  a  single  dynamo.  Series  arc  lamps,  which 
at  the  outset  were  single  carbon  lamps,  were  quickly  adopted  and  went  into  extensive  commercial  use  in  1879. 
These  lamps  were  used  in  the  Riverside  Mills,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in  the  fall  of  1878.  The  Brush  Electric 
Company  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  the  first  to  manufacture  "  series  arc  lamps". 

The  first  double  carbon  series  arc  lamp  that  was  adapted  for  commercial  use  was  also  invented  by  Mr.  Brush,  and 
patented  by  him  September  2, 1879.  Its  manufacture  v^ns  commenced  by  the  Brush  Electric  Company  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  in  the  same  year. 

The  first  central  electric  lighting  station  using  arc  lamps  was  installed  by  the  California  Electric  Light 
Company,  of  San  Francisco,  California,  in  1879,  and  the  Brush  system  was  used. 

The  Thomson-Houston  system. — The  first  Thomson- Houston  series  arc  dynamo  was  developed  early  in 
1879,  and  series  arc  lamps  of  this  system  were  operated  in  Philadelphia  in  the  summer  of  that  year.  Automatic 
regulators,  for  shifting  the  brushes  on  the  commutator  so  as  to  automatically  preserve  a  constant  current  when 
one  or  more  of  the  series  of  lamps  were  in  operation,  was  added  to  the  system  in  1880. 

The  American  Electric  Company  (afterward  the  Thomson-Houston  Electric  Company)  was  organized  about  the 

middle  of  1880,  and  began  business  in  New  Britain,  Connecticut,  at  first  devoting  itself  entirely  to  series  ar« 

lighting. 
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ELECTRIC?   LIGHTING  BY   INCANDESCENCE. 

The  Edison  light, — In  September,  1878,  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Edison  began  his  experiments  with  a  view  to  the 
production  of  an  electric  incandescent  lamp  which  would  have  a  life  sufficient  to  permit  of  its  commercial  use,  and 
in  1879  he  completed  his  first  lamp,  using  a  platinum  burner;  this  aroused  great  interest,  but  it  was  soon  found 
that  it  required  absolute  uniformity  of  pressure,  and  in  other  respects  did  not  realize  his  ideal;  he,  therefore, 
continued  his  work  ajid  was  rewarded  October  21,  1879,  with  the  discovery  that  the  difficulties  of  the  case  were 
met  by  the  use  ot  a  carbon  filament  of  high  resistance  in  a  vacuum. 

A  commercially  successfiil  incandescent  lamp  was  the  result.  This  lamp  was  patented  January  27, 1880,  the 
application  having  been  filed  i^ovember  14, 1879.  A  patent  on  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  multiple-arc  system 
was  applied  for  on  February  6, 1880.  This  patent  covered  a  full  and  complete  system  of  generating  and  distributing 
electric  current  for  light,  heat,  and  power.  The  Edison  3- wire  system  was  invented  in  1882,  and  patented  in 
March,  1883. 

In  January,  1880,  Mr.  Edison  i)ublicly  exhibited  the  lights  in  operation  at  Menlo  Park,  New  Jersey,  where  he 
was  then  residing  and  conducting  his  researches.  The  plant  had  a  capacity  of  something  over  500  lights,  and 
attracted  vivSitors  in  large  numbeis.  In  January,  1881,  The  Edison  Electric  Light  Company,  which  had  been 
organized  in  October,  1878,  during  the  experiments  at  Menlo  Park,  opened  an  office  at  No.  65  Fifth  avenue,  New 
York  city,  where  an  Edison  lighting  plant  was  established  and  kept  on  view  for  the  accommodation  of  scientists  and 
the  curious.  Here,  also,  were  prepared  the  plans  for  a  central  station  system  for  New  York  city.  The  manufacture 
-of  Edison  generating  apparatus  by  the  Edison  Machine  Works,  and  of  Edison  lamps  by  the  Edison  Lamp  Company, 
was  inaugurated  in  the  same  year. 

The  steamer  Jeanette  (formerly  the  Pandora)  left  San  Francisco,  where  she  had  been  refitted  by  Mr.  James 
Oordon  Bennett  for  arctic  exploration  by  way  of  Bering  straits,  July  8,  1879,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
George  W.  De  Long,  United  States  navy,  with  a  crew  of  31  men.  She  had  been  provided,  through  the  generosity  of 
Mr.  Edison,  with  a  small  dynamo,  somewhat  less  in  capacity  than  the  type  afterward  standardized  for  twenty-five 
16-candle  power  lamps,  and  a  few  lamps  which  were  used  to  a  limited  extent.  This  was  one  of  the  first  Edison 
•dynamos  made  for  any  purpose,  and  the  first  which  was  placed  upon  a  seagoing  vessel.  It  went  down  with  the 
ill-fated  ship  in  arctic  seas. 

The  first  incandescent  lamps  successfully  applied  to  the  permanent  lighting  of  an  ocean-going  vessel  were 
placed  upon  the  steamship  Columbia,  of  the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Company,  which  was  built  at  Chester, 
Pennsylvania,  and  there  fitted  with  four  Edison  dynamos ;  three  of  these  dynamos  supplied  the  current  for  about  120 
16-candle  power  lamps  and  for  a  search  light  of  some  4,000  candle  power.  The  fourth  dynamo  acted  as  an  exciter  for 
the  field  magnets  of  the  other  dynamoa.  The  plant  was  started  May  2, 1880,  and  the  Columbia  sailed  from  New  Y'^ork 
for  Portland,  Oregon,  via  Cape  Horn,  about  May  20,  1880.  The  plant  was  described  in  the  Scientific  American 
of  May  22.  The  ship  arrived  at  Portland  July  26,  and  the  chief  engineer  reported  that  the  electric  light  system 
had  worked  with  entire  satisfaction  during  the  whole  trip  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  the  ordinary  skill  of  the  engine 
room  being  sufficient  for  the  management  of  the  dynamos  and  lamps.  The  latter  were  fitted  with  carbons  mostly 
•ef  paper  and  a  few  of  oak  fiber.  These  carbons  proved  short  lived  and  liable  to  breakage  by  heavy  shocks,  and 
«ome  of  the  earliest  bamboo  carbon  lamps  were  placed  in  the  sockets  on  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  at  Portland. 
This  plant  is  still  in  operation  substantially  in  the  form  first  installed. 

Early  in  1880  the  subject  of  isolated  plants  had  been  considered,  and  the  Edison  (Company  for  isolated  lighting 
was  organized  in  October,  1881,  to  control  this  branch  of  the  business. 

The  first  isolated  incandescent  plant  placed  on  land  for  the  lighting  of  a  business  establishment  consisted  of 
one  25-light  dynamo  in  the  establishment  of  Hinds,  Ketchum  &  Co.,  lithographers,  449  Water  street.  New  York, 
installed  in  January,  1881;  and  the  first  mill  plant  was  started  in  the  woolen  mill  of  Mr.  James  Harrison,  Newburg, 
New  York,  about  September  15,  1881.  The  first  hotel  lighted  was  the  Blue  Mountain  house,  in  the  Adirondacks, 
started  in  October,  1881.  The  plant  consisted  of  two  25-light  machines,  with  230  100-volt  and  102  50-volt  lamps,  of 
which  125  lamps  were  operated  at  one  time.  Here  the  first  lamj)  was  placed  on  an  elevator  car  July  12, 1882.  The 
first  yacht  lighted  was  that  of  Mr.  James  Gordon  Bennett,  the  Namouna,  early  in  1882.  The  first  theater  lighted 
by  an  isolated  incandescent  plant  in  this  country  was  the  Bijou,  in  Boston;  the  plant  was  started  December  12, 
1882,  with  650  lights.  The  first  .new8pax)er  office  to  use  the  light  was  the  New  York  Herald,  March,  1882.  The 
first  theater  lighted  by  electricity  from  a  eentral  station  was  the  City  Theater  of  Brockton,  Massachusetts. 

Reference  has  been  made  t<o  plans  formxilated  for  central  station  work.  It  was  intended  to  install  the  first 
station  in  New  York  city,  and  construction  was  begun  at  a  site  on  Pearl  street  in  the  summer  of  1881,  Meanwhile, 
however,  a  company  had  been  formed  in  Appleton,  Wisconsin,  and  a  franchise  obtained  for  central  station 
lighting;  the  work  was  so  expeditiously  done  that  Appleton  won  the  honor  of  having  the  first  electric  central  station 
in  operation,  the  light  being  turned  on  August  20,  1882,  two  weeks  ahead  of  the  Pearl  street  (New  Y'ork)  station. 
The  installation  was  on  a  small  scale  and  very  crude;  the  building,  of  frame,  one  story  high,  measured  but  15  by  18 
feet;  the  electrical  apparatus  was  one  dynamo,  with  a  capacity  of  between  200  and  300  lights,  and  was  run  by  water 
power;  voltmeters  and  ammeters  wei>e  not  fuiiiished,  the  current  being  regulated  by  the  api>earauee  of  the  lamps 
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in  the  station  building,  and  in  case  of  "trouble"  the  station  was  shut  down  and  all  hands  proceeded  to  locate  and 
repair  damages.  This  initial  station  started  while  there  was  as  yet  no  precedent  for  the  lighting  of  houses,  stores, 
and  hotels  exclusively  by  electricity. 

The  first  central  station  operated  with  special  reference  to  incandescent  lighting  on  an  extended  scale  was 
the  Pearl  street  station,  installed  in  1882  with  about  200  lamps  connected,  supplied  by  some  50  miles  of  conductors 
placed  undergound.  The  comy>leteness  of  the  preliminary  arrangements  for  the  first  comi)rehensive  plant  is 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  only  on  one  occasion  during  the  first  half  dozen  years  of  its  existence,  and  that  for 
about  three  hours  only,  was  tftere  any  failure  of  this  station  to  supply  current. 

The  station  in  Sunbury,  Pennsylvania,  which  was  coni])leted  July  4, 1883,  was  the  first  to  operate  under  the 
Edison  3-wire  system.  The  station  building  was  a  small  frame  structure  containing  separate  rooms  for  engines, 
boilers,  dynamos,  and  meters.  The  electrical  equipment  consisted  of  two  dynamos  having  a  capacity  of  about  500 
lights,  two  primitive  and  unreliable  pressure  indicators,  and  1-ampere  meter  on  the  neutral  wire.  The  meters  used 
to  measure  the  current  furnished  to  the  individual  (uistomers  were  of  the  usual  Edison  electrolytic  type. 

The  second  3-wire  station  was  operated  in  Shamokin,  Pennsylvania,  in  October,  1883.  The  building  was  of 
brick  and  relatively  much  larger  and  more  commodious  than  any  previously  constructed  for  the  purpose:  the 
generating  apparatus  consisted  of  two  dynamos  with  a  total  capacity  of  about  1,500  lights  and  an  extra  dynamo  for 
emergencies. 

The  line  construction  in  Sunbury  and  Shamokin  was  all  of  the  overhead  kind,  but  on  October  1,  1883,  the 
first  un<lerground  3-wire  system  was  put  into  operation  in  Brockton,  Massachusetts.  The  station  was  well 
adapted  to  the  intended  uses  and  was  fitted  up  with  appliances  of  the  most  approved  form  then  known  to  the  art. 
The  electrical  apparatus  consisted  of  three  dynamos  with  an  aggregate  capacity  of  about  1,000  16-candle  power 
lights,  although  something  less  than  200  lami)s  were  connected  when  the  station  was  first  started.  Few  changes 
in  the  installation  have  been  found  necessary  save  in  the  way  of  providing  for  extension  of  business. 

The  opening  of  these  initial  stations  operated  by  the  3-wire  system  marked  a  noteworthy  advance  of  the 
business  and  the  system  has  been  highly  successtul  from  the  start. 

The  Edison  "  municipal  system"  was  invented  by  Mr.  Edison  prior  to  October  2,  1884,  and  patented  October 
20,  1885.  It  was  designed  for  lighting  streets,  tunnels,  caves,  mines,  and  localities  remote  from  the  generating 
station  by  incandescent  lamps;  in  this  system  the  lamps  are  placed  in  series  and  the  potential  is  raised  to  a  high 
degree,  strictly  1,200  volts,  which  is  applied  to  each  of  several  circuits  connected  in  multiple  arc.  The  '*  municipal" 
lamp  is  a  modification  of  the  ordinary  Edison  lamp  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  conditions  under  which  it  is 
used,  and  operates  uniformly  at  a  pressure  of  1  volt  per  candle  power,  with  a  current  of  about  3  amperes. 

The  first  plant  designed  to  use  this  system  was  installed  at  Lockport,  New  York.  It  was  started  in  March, 
1885,  followed  October  1  in  that  year  by  the  plant  at  Portland,  Maine,  since  which  date  many  other  plants  have 
been  installed  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

TkE  ALTERNATING  CURRENT  SYSTEM. — The  manufacturing  and  installing  of  alternating  current  plants  with 
transformers  was  begun  in  1886,  almost  simultaneously,  by  the  Thomson-Houston  Electric  Company  and  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  Company,  and  in  1887  a  number  of  plants  were  in  operation  using  alternating  currents  for 
distributioti  over  considerable  distances  in  incandescent  lighting.  The  business  of  distribution  by  alternating 
currents  has  grown  to  large  proportions  since  that  time  and  is  one  of  the  most  extended  branches  of  electric 
industry. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated  that  probably  the  first  self-exciting  alternating  current  dynamo  built  in 
this  country  was  exhibited  by  Professors  Thomson  and  Houston  at  the  Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia,  in  the 
winter  of  1878-1879.  With  this  dynamo  Professor  Thomson  carried  out  some  experiments  with  transformers  in 
multiple  arc  from  the  mains  early  in  1879,  the  transformers  having  closed  iron  magnetic  circuits,  and  approximating 
in  this  respect  the  modern  types  of  transformers. 

ELECTRIC   STREET   RAILWAYS. 

Electric  street  railways  are  the  latest  develoj^ment  in  the  evolution  of  tramways  for  urban  passenger  traffic 
Horses  constituted  the  original  motive  power  used  on  such  tramways.  The  principal  methods  of  motive  power 
now  in  use  by  street  railways,  and  their  relative  economy,  form  the  subject  of  investigation  and  report  by  the 
transportation  division  of  the  Census  Office,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  here  that  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  street 
railway  companies  in  the  United  States  are  now  operating  their  lines  wholly  or  in  part  by  electricity.  That  this 
develoi)ment  is  of  quite  recent  occurrence  will  be  seen  by  the  following  data: 

In  1884  thiB  Bentley-Knight  Company  started  an  experimental  electric  street  railway,  used  an  underground 
conductor,  and  operated  one  car  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  In  1885  the  Baltimore  Union  Passenger  Railway  Company 
equii)ped  the  Baltimore  and  Hampden  Branch  of  their  road.  They  operated  two  miles  of  single  track,  commencing 
with  two  cars,  which  were  afterward  increased  to  four.  They  used  the  Daft  system,  middle  rail  conductor  and 
track  return. 

5079 1  (J 
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In  February,  1886,  the  Binghamton  Electric  Railway  Company,  Binghamton,  New  York,  was  organized  and 
commenced  operating  a  5-mile  road  with  10  cars,  using  the  Van  Depoele  overhead  trolley  system.  Power  was 
furnished  by  the  Binghamton  Gas  and  Electric  Company.  Motors  of  10  and  16  horse  power  were  used,  being 
placed  on  the  platforms  of  old  horse  cars.  This  road  is  the  oldest  in  this  country  that  has  been  operated 
continuously  as  an  electric  road  since  its  first  trial  of  electric  motive  power. 

In  1888  the  Sprague  Company  installed  an  electric  equipment  to  operate  the  Union  Passenger  Railway  in 
Richmond,  Virginia.  They  used  the  overhead  trolley  wire,  operated  13  miles  of  track,  and  had  20  cars  in  operation 
by  the  close  of  the  first  year. 

TABULAR  STATEMENTS  FOR  1890. 

For  the  purpose  of  systematic  presentation,  this  report  treats  of  the  electrical  industries  under  the  following 
general  heads  and  subdivisions: 

Isolated  electric  lighting  and  power  plants. 
Steamboat  electric  lighting  plants. 
Central  electric  lighting  and  power  stations. 

General  statement  of  capital,  income,  and  expenses. 

Details  of  income  and  expenses. 

Details  relating  to  power. 

Details  relating  to  incandescent  lighting. 

Details  relating  to  arc  lighting. 

Voltage  and  ampereage  of  lamps. 

Details  relating  to  stationary  motor  service. 

Classitication,  by  character  of  power  used,  of  129  stations  outside  of  New  York  city. 

Classification,  by  type  of  electrical  plant,  of  129  stations  outside  of  New  York  city. 

Classification,  by  type  of  steam  engine  used,  of  83  stations  outside  of  New  York  city. 

Analysis  of  returns  by  selected  groups  of  central  electric  stations. 

Street  lighting  by  electric  arc  lamps. 

Street  lighting  by  electric  incandescent  lamps. 

Accumulators  or  storage  batteries  used  with  lighting  plants. 
Electric  street  railways. 
Electric  welding. 
Electric  smelting. 

Uses  of  electricity  in  medicine  and  surgery. 
District  messenger  electrical  call  service. 
Municipal  police  patrol  telegraph  service. 
Municipal  fire  alarm  telegraph  service. 

ISOLATED  ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  AND  POWER  PLANTS. 

In  the  reports  of  the  Tenth  Census  no  mention  is  made  of  isolated  electric  lighting  and  power  plants.  It 
appears  from  the  current  inquiry  that  the  first  isolated  electric  lighting  plant  in  the  state  of  New  York  was 
installed  in  1876.  Following  this,  one  plant  was  installed  in  1877,  three  in  1878,  and  two  in  1879,  making  seven 
plants  in  operation  at  the  beginning  of  the  census  year  1880.  In  effect,  however,  the  entire  development  of  isolated 
electric  lighting  and  power  plants  embraced  by  this  report  occurred  during  the  decade  of  1880-1890.  The 
development  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  states  the  number  of  plants  installed  annually  from  1876  to 
May  31,  1890 : 

Table  1.— ISOLATED  ELECTRIC  PLANTS. 

NUMBER  INSTALLEF  EACH  YEAR. 


DIVISIONS. 


state  of  New  York . 

City  of  Now  York 

State  (exclusive  of  city) 


Total. 


650 


214       ; 

436  !>. 


1876 

1877 

1878 

1 

1 
1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1879       1880 


13 


6 

7  . 


1881 

19 


1882 
18 


YEAR. 
1888 

24 


1884    !    1885    \    1880   !    1887    I    1888       1889 


-1  = 


8 
11 


6 
12 


8 
16 


a  January  1  to  May  31,  1890. 


15 

09 


48 

16 
32 


71 


116 


89 


ini 


al890 


44 


21 
50 


30 
86 


26 
63 


41 
90 


32 
45 
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Table  2  exhibits  the  number  of  plants  existing  May  31, 1890,  their  cost  wheii  installed,  the  cost  of  additions 
made  to  the  same,  the  estimated  allowauce  for  depreciation,  the  value  in  1890,  and  the  kilowatt  capacity.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  allowance  for  depreciation  exceeds  the  value  x)f  additions  made.  This  should  not  be  construed 
as  indicating  a  short  life  for  electrical  apparatus,  but  rather  as  showing  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
such  apparatus  in  later  years.  The  '^  cost  when  installed  "  is  the  price  when  bought.  The  value  reported  for  1890 
is  the  amount  for  which  the  apjmratus  could  have  been  replaced  at  that  date. 

Tabu:  «.— M'MBER  AND  VALUE  OF  ISOLATED  ELECTRIC  PLANTS,  MAY  31,  1890. 


DIVISION*. 


Number 

of 
plan  to. 


Total  cost. 


Cost  when 
installed. 


Cost  of 
additions. 


State  of  New  York 


tf5U    $3,416,543 


City  of  New  York 

State  (excliisive  of  city) 


214 
436 


1.715,950 
1,700.593 


Allowance  |  Trilowart 


$2,978,337         $438,206         $449,210         $2,967,324 


1. 578, 793 
1, 399, 544 


137, 157 
301.049 


242,293 
206,926 


1,473,657 
1, 493. 667 


16,575.T 

7,970.7 
8.605.0 


The  following  table  exhibits  data  relating  to  the  motive  power  used,  the  method  of  transmitting  the  power,  and 
the  number  of  dynamos  operated : 

Table  3.— MOTIVE  POWER,  ISOLATED  ELECTRIC  PLANTS. 


STEAM. 


WATER. 


DIVISIONS. 


State  of  New  York. 


Indeijendeiit  en- 
pnes. 


>J  um- 
ber. 


Horse 
power. 


Metho<l  of  transmitting  powur  to 
dynamos. 


Water  wlieels. 


Num-  { 

ber  of  ( 

cl.vna- 

moH. 


Number  •m'„«„1wo« 

belted  Number        Xued 

direct  belted          *^r„5„ 

to  inde-  to  common      .,^„3?^; 

pendent  |  line  shaft.  '  ^PfJ^fif^*^ 

engines. 


Num-      Horse 
ber.    j  power. 


Num- 
ber ol 
dyna- 


Method  of  transmitting  power  to 
dyniunos. 


Number 
belted 


"»*»*•     i    direct  to 


line  shaft. 


Number 
belted 


Number 

belted 

to  inde- 


whoels. 


4(»8         19. 852        1, 059 


I    - 


City  of  New  York 

State  (excluaive  of  city) i      204 


204         10. 843 


9.000 


408 
631 


599 
291 

r,08 


393 

101 
292 


67 


10 


315 


21 


5 


line  shait. 


12 


51     1 


10 


315 


21 


12 


The  following  table  relates  to  various  classes  of  currents;  also  lamps  and  motors  operated  by  sucli  currents. 
The  totjil  number  of  dynamos  of  all  classes  is  1,080,  and  their  total  capacity  is  16,575.7  kilowatts. 

Tablk  4.— classes  OF  CURRENTS  AND  LAMPS  AND  MOTORS  OPERATED.  ISOLATED  ELECTRIC  PLANTS. 

CONTINUOUS. 


UIVlStONS. 


City  of  New  York 

State  (exclusive  of  city) 


CONSTAVr  VOLTAOE— VARIABLE  AMPERRAOB. 


CONSTANT  AMPEREA(«E— VARIABLE  VOLTAGE. 


'  Numljer    Number  of    w™f 
i        of  incamles.   ; 

dynamos.  c»nt  lumps..  |j^„„,g 


Stationary  mo-  |       Total 

tors.  kilowatt    I   dumber 

Num.  ;     Honie  ,     class  of       ^Jy»«'"0«, 

iHsr.     '    power.  I  dynamos, 


State  of  New  York i^'Si  '224.756  53U    l|      453       1,135.3 


Numl)er  of       Stationary  m«-  Total 

arc  lamps.    I            tors.  icilnwntt 

Number  of                    '  Kiiowaii 

incamieH- ,    ortbis^ 

cent  lamps.                   Dou,;  Num-      Horse  i   olas.s*of 

I  '     *    ■     ble.  l|     ber.    i  power.  ,dynamos. 


312  122.825    ,      289    '       359  308.0 

511  101,931     1      241     i'        94  827.3 

I  I 


U,  167. 6 

7, 174.  C 
6,903.0 


a247 

92 
155 


.548    I    3,372       488    i  6 


:'.3    I       979       162 

515    i    2,393       320 

I  I 


1 
5 


37 


2 
35 


2,  315. 1 

740.3 
1.574.8 


ALTERNATING. 


State  of  New  York. 


City  of  New  York 

State  (exclusive  of  city). 


a  Arc  dynamos. 


6 

2 
64 


3, 625 

1,575 
2.050 


47.3 

36.4 
10.9 


1 

1 

4    1 

791       .. 

• 

376     '  . . 

415       . 

1' 

i 

•> 

! 

2 

1 

, .                           , 

45.7 


19.4 
26.3 


b  Two  of  these  dynamos  are  used  for  the  execution  of  condemned  criminals,  and  are  3  kilowatts  capacity  each. 
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The  following  table  relates  to  that  part  of  the  equipment  consisting  of  transformers,  accumulatora,  and  stationary 
motors.  Table  ii  relates  to  incandescent  lamps  in  use;  Table  7  relates  to  arc  lamps  in  use,  and  Table  8  relates  to 
the  con8umi)tion  of  carbons. 

Tablk  5.— TRANSF0RMEK8,  ACCUMULATORS,  AND  STATIONARY  MOTORS,  ISOLATED- ELECTRIC  PLANTS. 


DIVISIONS. 


TRANSFORMLRS.    ALTER- 
NATINO  CURRENT. 


Number 

con- 
nected. 


state  of  New  York 

Cit  V  of  New  York 

State  (fxrlusive  of  city). 


i:{4 


Number   of 
mr;i»»(le8ceiit. 
lamp.s  con 
nected  to 

irans- 
formers. 


ACCUMULATORS. 


16     I 
116    I 


3, 340 
2. 755 


953 


Number  of 

incandescent 

lampM  con 


OTATION'AHY  MOTOR.S,   CONTINUOUS  CURRENT, 


I  CouBtant  voltage,  i ;  Conat^i^  ampere 


MOTORS  rONNECTBD 
[     AT  ORIGINAL  IK- 
j      STALLATION  OF 
'  PLANl-S. 


Total 


directly  to     o^n^o^"" 


accumiilatorH. 


1,350 


911 

445 


459 


Total 

horse 

power. 


age. 


360 
99     ! 


1, 172. 3 

310. 0 
862. 3 


Number       «„_„„    ,«  Number 
con       I    •      con- 


ne 


cted.       I^^«*"-        necteil. 


^^"'^  'Number.     "°™« 


453       1,135.3 


6 


power. 


37 


power. 


359 
94 


308. 0 
827.3 


5 


2 

35 


385 

324 
61 


1, 046.  5 


280.  0 
766.5 


Table  6.— INCANDESCENT  LAMPS  IN  USE,  ISOLATED  ELECTRIC  PLANTS. 


DIVISIONS. 


Number 

connected 

at  original 

installation 

of  plants. 


State  of  New  York 

City  of  New  York 

State  (exclusive  of  city) . 


188,663 


109,480 
79, 183 


NU.MBER   IN   USE,    1890. 


Total. 


229. 720 


124, 809 
104,911 


Ctmnected 
on  incan- 
descent 
circuits. 


229. 322 


Connect4Ml 

on  arc 
circuits. 


398 


124,  776 
104. 540 


33 
365 


Number 
re(}<iired 
per  year 

for- 
renewals. 


Kilowatt 
capacity 
required 
for  all  in- 
candescent 
lam))K 
wired. 


NUMBER  OK  LAMPS  AT  DIFFERENT 
VOLTAOKl?. 


169,131     '     11.807.1 


20  to  40 
volts. 


365 


40  to  70  ]  70  t4>  100    J 00  volts 
volts.    I     volts,      and  over. 


2.003 


99,376 
69, 755 


6. 330. 5 

5. 476. 6 


365 


118 
1,885 


27, 177 

7,202 
19.  975 


200,175 

117,489 
82,686 


Tablk  7.— ARC  LAMPS  IN  USE,  ISOLATED  ELECTRIC  PLANTS. 


DIVISIONS. 


Number 
connected  at 
original  in- 
stallation of 
plant. 


State  of  New  York 

I 

r 
City  of  New  York 

State  (exclusive  of  city) 


2.817 

889 
1,928 


SINGLE    LAMPS. 


Numln^r  in  use,  1890. 


DOUBLE  I^.MPS.  400  WATFS 
AND  OVER. 


Total. 


N  umber 

under 
400  watts. 


3,372 


979 
2.393 


578 

40 

538 


Number 
400  watts 
and  over. 


2,794 


Number 

conne<'ted  at 

original  in- 

Htallatioc  of 

])laut. 


Number  in 
use,  1890. 


400 


Numlier 
connected 
on  incan- 
descent 

lamp 
circuits. 


Total 


Kilowatt 


number  of    "^^Z^a'.^ 
wired. 


use,  1890. 


939     I 

1.855     ! 


115 

285 


488 

162     I' 
326     ! 


530 


289 
241 


4,390 

1.430 
2,960 


2,011.0 


639.6 
1,371.4 


Tablk  8.— CONSUMPTION  OF  CARBONS,  ISOLATED  ELECTRIC  PLANTS. 


DIVISIONS. 

NU 

Tot.al. 

1,339.992     1 

613, 341 
720,  051 

MBER  OF   CAKBO: 

Plain. 

vs. 
Copper  coated. 

State  of  New  York 

440.415 

899,577 

Citv  of  New  York 

330,  436                   2H2.  905 

State  (exclusive  of  city) 

109,  979 

616, 672 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  capacity  in  number  of  arc  lamps  of  arc  lighting  plants;  the  capacity  in 
number  of  incandescent  lami)s  of  incandescent  lighting  plants,  and  the  capacity  in  arc  and  incandescent  lamps, 
respectively,  of  the  composite  plants  reported.  Table  10  exhibits  the  kilowatt  capacity  of  the  various  types  of 
plant  in  comparison  with  their  respective  values;  Table  11  exhibits  the  total  surplus  capacity  of  all  dynamos 
installed;  Table  12  relates  to  the  average  capacity  of  plants  and  apparatus,  and  Table  13  exhibits  in  comparison 
certain  average  values  for  various  classes  of  plants. 

Table  9.— LIGHTING  CAPACITY  OF  ISOLATED  ELECTRIC  PLANTS. 


ITEMS. 


A  rc  light!  ag  plaiitn : 

Number  of  plants .* 

Capacity  in  arc  lamps  ami  cqiiivaleiits— number  of  lampn 

Number  of  arc  lamps  on  arc  plants 

Number  of  incandescent  lamps  on  arc  plants 

Equivalent  num'oer  in  arc  lamp8 

Motors— botj*e  power  of  motors  on  arc  plant  i* , 

Equivaleni  numbers  in  arc  lamps 

Incandescent  lighting  plants: 

Number  of  plants 

Capacity  in  inoandoscent  lamps  and  equivalents— number  of  lamps 

Number  of  incandescent  lamps  on  incandescent  plants 

Numl)er  of  arc  lights  on  incandescent  plants 

Equivalent  number  in  iucandescent  lamps 

Motors— horse  power  of  motors  on  incandescent  ])lants 

Equivalent  number  in  inc-andescent  lamps 

Composite  plants: 

Number  of  plants , 

Number  of  arc  lamps 

Number  of  incandescent  lampn , 

Motors — horse  p<iMrer 


a  Includes  some  very  large  incandescent  lamps. 

b  In  addition  to  this  number  there  are  2  plants  owned  by  the  state  of  New  York,  installed  for  the  purpose  of  oapltAl  punishment: 
d^-namos  of  :i  kilowatts  capacity  each,  total  value  $5,868. 


f 

Total  for  state. 

1 

Citv  of 
New  York. 

State  of 

New  York 

(exclusive  of 

cHy) 

1 
85 

29 

56 

2,894 

998 

1.896 

2.697     i 

961 

1  736 

398    \ 

a33 

365 

123    1 

33 

90 

37 

2 

35 

74 

4 

70 

521 

173 

348 

223.714.4 

119.267.6 

104,446.8 

205, 620 

116.338 

80. 282 

530    1 

289 

241 

4,240 

2. 312 

1,928 

1,135.3 

308.0 

827.  3 

13,854.4 

617.6 

13. 236.  8 

642 

12 

631) 

1. 693 

469 

1,224 

24, 100 

8,471 

15, 029 

144,  2 

9.95 
ut:  tlicsu  plantu 

134.25 

tpltAl  punishme 

consist  of  2 

Table  lO.— KILOWATT  CAPACITY  AND  VALUE  OF  ISOLATED  ELECTRIC  PLANTS,  (a) 


ITKM8. 


Arc  lighting  plants: 

Number  of  plants 

Number  of  arc  lamps 
Kilowatt  capacitj'  . . . 
Value 


Total  for  state. 


Incandescent  lighting  plants: 

Number  of  plants 

Number  of  incandescent  lamps 

Kilowatt  capacity 

Value ' 


Composite  plants : 

Number  of  plants 

Total  value , 

Arc  lighting 

Number  of  arc  lamps 

Kilowatt  capacity 

Proportionate  value 

Incandescent  lighting: 

Niunber  of  incandescent  lamps 

Kilowatt  capacity 

Proportionate  value 


85 

2.697 

1, 300. 6 

$271,864 

521 

205,620 

12. 852. 5 

$2,263,063 

a42 
$426, 529 

1.693 

1,014.5 

$180, 396 

24,100 

1, 402. 1 

$246. 133 


City  of 
New  York. 


29 

961 

437.6 

$80,789 


State  of 

New  York 

(exclusive  of 

city). 


56 

1,736 

863 

$191, 075 


173 

348 

116  338 

89,282 

6, 738. 3 

6.114.2 

$1,275,402 

$987,  661 

12 

030 

$117,466 

$309,063 

409 

1,221 

302.7 

711.8 

$44,737 

$135, 659 

8.471 

15,629 

492.1 

910 

$72,  729 

$173, 404 

a  Not  including  2  dynamos  of  3  kilowatts  capacity  each,  used  for  the  execution  of  condemned  criminals. 
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Table  11  •—SURPLUS  DYNAMO  CAPACITY  OF  ISOLATED  ELECTRIC  PLANTS.  («) 


1TKM8. 


Total  kilowatt  capacity  of  all  iDoandeacent  dynamoa  in  nae 

Total  kilowatts  required  for  all  incandescent  lamps  and  equivalent  in  use 

Surplus  dynamo  capacity  (kilowatts) 

Percentage  of  incandescent  dynamo  capacit>  not  in  use 

Total  kilowatt  capacity  of  all  arc  dynamos  in  use 

Total  kilowatts  required  for  all  arc  lamps  and  equivalents  in  use 

S'lrpius  dynamo  capacity'  (kilowatts) 

Percentage  of  arc  dynamo  capacitj'  not  in  use 


1 
1 

9tal  for  state. ' 

i 

Cityof 
New  York. 

SUte  or 
New  York 
(exciuaive 

of  city). 

14,234.60 

7. 230. 40 

7,024.2O 

13,101.90 

6.741.70 

6. 360. 20 

1. 152. 70 

488.70 

6C4.0U 

8  09 

6.76 

9.45 

2.315.10    i 

740.30 

1, 574. 80 

1,890.10 

539.50 

1,350.00 

425.00 

200.80 

224.20 

18.36 

27.12 

14.24 

a  Not  including  2  dynamos  of  3  l^ilo watts  capacity  each,  used  for  the  execution  of  condemned  criminals. 
Table  la.— AVERAGE  CAPACITIES  OF  APPARATUS,  ISOLATED  ELECTRIC  PLANTS. 


ITBliS. 


Average  horse  power  pe**  independent  engine 

Average  number  of  arc  lamps  per  plant  (arc  and  composite  plants) 

Average  kilowatt  capacity  (arc  plants) 

Average  number  of  incandescent  lamps  per  plant  (incandescent  and  composite  plants) 

Average  kilowatt  capacity  (incandescent  plants) 

Average  number  of  arc  lamps  per  dynamo 

Average  number  of  incandescent  lamps  per  dynamo 

Average  kilowatt  capacity  per  dynamo  uf  all  dynamot» 


l?ot«I  for  state. 

1 

i 

Cityof 
New  York. 

53.15 

State  of 
New  York 
(exclusive 

of  city). 

48.66 

44.16 

30.30 

27.83 

31.62 

15.30    1 

15.09 

15. 41 

407.32 

674.46 

276.58 

24.66 

38.95 

17.55 

16.43 

12.80 

18.57 

297.50 

404.24 

232.25 

15.36 

10.54 

12.81 

Table  18.— COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  VALUES,  ISOLATED  ELECTRIC  PLANTS. 


CHARACTER  UF  VALUB. 


Total  for  state. 


Average  value  of  plant : 

Per  arc  plant 

Per  incandescent  plant 

Per  composite  plant 

Average  value  of  plant  per  kilowatt  capacity : 

Arc  plants,  value  per  kilowatt 

Incandescent  plants,  value  per  kilowatt . . . 

Composite  plants,  value  per  kilowatt 

Average  value  of  plant  per  lamp : 

Per  arc  lamp  and  equivalents 

Per  incandescent  lamp  and  equivalents — 


$3, 198. 40 

4, 343. 69 

10, 155. 45 


209.03 
176.08 
176.50 

111.48 
10.13 


Cityof 
New  York. 


State  of 
New  York 

(exclusive 
of  city). 


12,785.83    ' 
7, 372. 27 
0, 788. 83 

184. 62 
189.28 
147. 79 

106.56 
10.55 


$3,412.05 

2,  ftl8. 11 

10, 302. 10 

221.41 
161.54 
190.57 

113.49 
9.67 
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STEAMBOAT  ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  PLANTS. 

There  were  57  steamboats  reports  as  having  electric  lighting  plants  June  30,  1890.  Table  14  shows  the 
construction  of  these  boats,  their  tonnage,  and  the  nature  of  their  traffic;  present  value  of  their  electric  lighting 
plants  and  the  characteristics  of  same;  the  number  of  incandescent  lamps  required  for  renewals  and  the  number 
of  arc  lamp  carbons  consumed  in  a  year. 

Table  14.— STEAMBOATS— ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  PLANTS. 

Namber  reported 57 

CoDBtructioii : 

Number  made  of  iron 23 

Namber  made  of  steel 13 

Number  made  of  wood 19 

Number  of  composite 2 

Tonnage 186,846 

Nature  of  traffic : 

Freight 2 

Passenger 35 

Freight  and  passenger 20 

Value  of  lighting  plants $135,638 

Number  of  engines  for  operation  of  dynamos 62 

Horse  power  of  engines 1, 132 

Dynamos : 

Total  number 64 

Incandescent  lamp  dynamos 54 

Arc  lamp  dynamos ^ 10 

Kilowatt  capacity  of  all  dynamos 517. 3 

Arc  lamps : 

Number  of  arc  lamps 71 

Number  of  arc  search  lights 8 

Incandescent  lamps : 

Number  of  incandescent  lamps 6, 449 

Number  of  incandescent  search  lights 2 

Number  of  incandescent  lamps  required  for  renewals 4, 642 

Arc  lamp  carbons  consumed 21, 112 

Plain.. 18,712 

Coppered 2,400  ^ 

Arc  lamps  operated  on  incandescent  circuits 6 

2688 2 
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CENTRAL  ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  AND  POWER  STATIONS. 

This  report  includes  returns  from  10  stations  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  129  stations  in  the  state  of  New 
York  outside  of  the  city  of  New  York,  making  a  total  of  139  stations  in  the  state. 

In  the  following  tables  the  figures  for  the  10  stations  in  New  York  city,  and  for  the  129  stations  in  the  stat« 
outside  of  the  city,  are  presented  separately,  and  the  figures  for  the  139  stations  in  the  state,  considered  as  a 
whole,  are  presented  in  a  column  giving  totals. 

Table  15  illustrates  the  origin  and  gro\^i:h  of  central  electric  lighting  and  power  stations,  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  stations  installed  each  year. 

Table  15.— CENTRAL,  ELECTRIC  STATIONS. 


NUMBER  INSTALLED  EACH  YEAR. 


DIVISIONS. 


State  of  New  York 


City  of  New  York 

State  (exclusive  of  city). 


Total. 


139 


10 
129 


2 
3 




.    .- 

-  -  —  - 

_■ 

YEAR. 

84 

iHSo        18S6 

18S7 

18S8 

1889 

/il890 

3 

13   :             14 

33 

31 

2.' 

8 

- 

1 

-  _  ..  -  - 

— 

_ 

_       .  

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 



2 

13               13 

31 

29 

23 

8 

a  January  1  lo  May  31,  1890. 

Table  16  shows  (1)  number  of  establishments  and  persons  in  interest;  (2)  capital  employed,  value  of  hired 
property,  also  a  statement  showing  how  tbe  capital  is  invested  in  fixed  and  live  assets;  (3)  liabilities,  or  how  the 
invested  capital  is  owned,  under  the  subheadings  of  personal  investment,  investments  by  gaslight  companies, 
capital  stock  paid  in  incorporated  electric  light  and  power  companies,  surplus  fund,  undivided  profits,  bonds 
payable,  bills  and  accounts  payable  and  other  credits;  (4)  income,  total,  and  under  the  subheads  of  income  from 
arc  and' incandescent  lighting,  electric  power  service,  and  sundry  sources;  (5)  operating  exjjenses,  shown  under 
the  subheads  of  wages  paid,  materials  used,  and  miscellaneous  exx^enses  not  including  depreciation  of  plant. 

The  statement  showing  capital  investments  and  liabilities,  or  how  the  capital  invested  is  owned,  are  aggregates 
of  the  respective  accounts  as  kept  by  the  companies,  firms,  or  persons  reporting,  and  it  may  be  noted  that  these 
accounts  show  for  surplus  fund  and  undivided  profits  for  the  10  stations  in  l^ew  York  city  $1,592,404;  for  the  129 
stations  in  the  state  outside  the  city  of  New  York  $653,949,  making  a  total  for  the  139  stations  in  the  state  of  Kew 
York  of  $2,246,353.  The  fact  should  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  that  these  amounts  of  surplus  liind  and  undivided 
profits  represent  accumuhitions  during  the  entire  time  the  stations  reported  have  been  in  operation.  They  are  the 
balances  of  these  accounts  brought  forward  from  year  to  yeai^,  and  do  not  represent  net  earnings  or  profits  for  any 
single  yeaiv 
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Tablk  16,— statement  OF  CAPITAL,  INCOME,  AND  EXPENSES,  CENTRAL  ELECTRIC  STATIONS. 


ITEMS. 


Number  of  eat4)bluihinents  (a) . 


Character  of  ownership : 

Personal 

Gaslight  companies 

Incorporated  electric  light  and  power  companies  ■ 


Number  of  shareholders 


Number  residing  in  state  of  New  York 
Number  residing  in  other  states 


Number  of  male  shareholders . . . 
Number  of  female  shareholders. 

Capital: 

Value  of  hired  property 


Aggregate  of  direct  investment 
Plants— total 


Land 

Buildings 

Oflice  fixtures  and  furniture 

Steam  or  water  power  plant  and  its  accessories 

Electric  plant  within  station  and  its  acce44sorie.H 

Underground  electric  service  construction 

Aerial  electric  service  construction 

Lamps,  motors,  meters,  and  converters  wired  for  use 


Live  aHscts — total 


Lamps,  glo1>es,  carbons,  and  wire  in  stock 

Motors,  meters,  and  converters  in  st<x;k 

Patent  rights , 

Sundry  supplies 

Chsh.  bills  receivable,  accounts  due,  and  sundries. 


Personal  investment 

Investment  by  gaslight  companies 

Capital  stock  paid  in  incorporated  electric  light  and  power  companies. 
Surplus  fund 


Undivided  profits 

Bonds  payable 

Bills  and  accounts  payable  and  all  other  credits. 


Ineom^— t-otal. 


From  arc  and  incandescent  lighting. 

From  power 

From  sundries 


Expenses — total . 


Wages 

Materials  used 

Miscellaneous  expenses  (6). 


Total  for  state. 


139 

27 

9 

103 

3,360 


3.084 
285 

2,964 
405 


$1,030,355 


ISO,  153, 263 


17, 133, 01 1 


1,612,017 
1.830.918 
32, 589 
2, 699,  778 
3, 095,  848 
3, 043. 363 
2, 640, 812 
2, 177, 686 

13, 020, 252 

252,  345 

191,275 

11, 076, 567 

132,518 

1.367.547 


Liabilities— total i        30,153,263 


603. 553 

291,  :»3 

18,042.811 

1. 655. 625 

600,728 

6, 679,  713 

2.289,480 

4,174,534 

3.858.208 
192,  754 
128, 572 

3, 077, 625 


1,375,861 
981.636 
720, 128 


Citv  of 
New  York. 


7, 440, 531 


820.884  I. 

703,984  ' 

12,014  I 

933, 923  ' 

1.069,421  : 

2.457.007  I 

713. 707  , 

728. 991  • 

8, 554. 969 

95,429 

147, 001 

7.642,114 

23,522 

646.903 

15. 995,  500 


State  of 
New  York 
(excIuHive 

of  city). 


129 

27 

9 

93 

2.512 

2.333 
179 

2,176 
336 

$397. 305 


$14,157,763 


9, 692. 480 

791,133 

1,126,934 

19, 975 

1, 765, 855 

2,  026, 427 

586. 356 
1.927,105 
1. 448, 695 

4,465,283 

156, 916 

44.274 

3, 434, 453 

108. 996 

720. 644 

14, 157,  763 


003,.^53 




8.917.800 

9. 125.  Oil 

'    1, 272,  503 

383,122 

319,901 

270,827 

!    4,410,000 

2,260.713 

1, 075. 296 

1,214,184 

! 

1, 565, 074 

2,609.460 

1,362,596 

2,495,613 

125, 474 

67.280 

'       77,005 

46,667 

1,446.330 

1,631,295 

662,  787 

713,074 

345,664 

635, 972 

437, 879 

282, 249 

a  Does  not  include  1  central  station  operated  by  the  municipality  of  Dunkirk,  New  York. 
h  Does  not  include  depreciation  of  plant. 

The  statement  of  income  and  expenses  presented  in  the  table  on  the  following  page  covers  the  operations  of 
each  station  for  one  year,  the  acconnts  being  made  for  a  period  corresponding  as  nearly  as  possible  with  the  Eleventh 
Census  year,  June  1, 1889,  to  May  31,  1890.  An  examination  of  the  statement  will  disclose  the  fact  that  interest  on 
capital  invested,  depreciation  on  value  of  buildings,  machinery  and  line  construction,  and  cost  of  collecting  rentals 
have  not  been  calculated  nor  included  in  any  of  the  items  showing  cost  of  operation. 

The  data  presented  can  not,  therefore,  be  considered  ias  showing  net  profits  or  earnings,  such  a  statement  not 
being  properly  within  the  scope  of  this  inquiry. 
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Tablk  11.— income  and  EXPENSES  IN  DETAIL,  CENTRAL  ELECTRIC  STATIONS. 


ITEMS. 


Inooine— aggreigrate 

Fnim  arc  lighting,  single  carbon  lamps— total  receipts. 


Total  number  single  carbon  lamps 

Reaidenoe  lightidg,  number  of  lamps. . . 

Annual  income 

Commercial  lighting,  number  of  lamps 

Annual  income 

Municipal  lighting,  number  of  lamps  . . 

Annual  income 


From  arc  lighting,  double  carbon  lamps  —total  receipts 


Total  number  of  double  carbon  lamps. . . .  ^ 
Commercial  lighting,  number  of  lamps 

Annual  income 

Municipal  lighting,  number  of  lamps 

Annual  income 


From  incandescent  lamp  lighting— total  receipts. 


Total  (theoretical)  number  of  incandescent  lamps  (a) 
Residence  lighting,  number  of  lamiM 

Annual  income 

Commercial  lighting,  number  of  lamps ■ 

Annual  income 

Municipal  lighting,  number  of  lamps 

Annual  income • 


From  power— total  receipts 


Number  of  stationary  motors . . 

Horse  power 

Annual  income 

Number  of  electric  locomotives 

Horse  power 

Annual  income 


From  sundries— total  receipts. 


Expenses— aggregate) 
Total  wages 


Arerage  number  of  employes. 

Males  above  16  ye«rs 

Females  above  15  years  . . . 


Materials  used— total  cost. 


Fuel 

Water 

Incandescent  lamp  renewals 

Arc  lamp  carbons 

Arc  lamp  globes 

Sundry  supplies 


Miscellaneons  expenses— total  (b) 


Rent 


Insurance. 


Taxes. 


Rentals  for  poles  and  other  supports 

Rentals  for  conduits  or  other  underground  privileges 

Repairs,  ordinary,  of  buildings  and  machinery 

Contingencies  and  sundries 


Total  for  sUte. 


._  (- 


$4,174,534 


$812,891 

8,846 

2 

$64 

6.764 

$634,704 

2.080 

$178. 123 

$1,450,48:) 


10,988 

2,119 

$317, 042 

8.869 

$1,142,441 

$1,565,834 


286,935 

16,952 

$47, 515 

264,037 

$1, 474, 801 

5.946 

$63,518 

$192, 754 

2.363 

2,964 

$185,205 

20 

180 

$7,549 

$123, 572 

$3,077,625 


$1,375,861 


1.753 

1,747 

6 

$981. 6H6 


513,794 
40.976 

118,555 

108.986 
12, 197 

187,128 

$720, 128 


80.627 
57,020 
114,502 
9,132 
174,889 
152,313 
131, 645 


Cityof 
New  York. 


$1,566,074 


$267,563 


1,880 


1,880 
$267,563 


SUte  of  New 
York  (exda- 
siveof  city). 


$2,009,460 
$545,328 


$352,412 

2,039 
1,134 

$222,451 
906 

$129,961 

$742,620 


6,966 

2 

$64 

4,884 
$367,141 

2,0S0 
$178, 123 

$1,107,071 

8,M» 

085 

$94,581 

7.964 

$1,012,480 

$843,214 


123,204 


123,204    I 
$742,620    I 


$125,474 


163,  rji 

16,962 

$47,515 

140,833 

$732,181 

5,946 

$63,518 

$67,280 

1.185 

1,678 

$126,474 


$77,005 


$1,446,330 


$662,787 


1,178 

1,276 

$50,731 

20 

180 

$7,548 

$46,567 

$1. 631, 205 


723 

722 

1 

$345,664 


168,597 
15,062 
48,920 
23.975 
5,028 
84,082 

$437. 879 


50,644 
27.859 
50.625 
575 
173,970 
47.787 
86,919 


$713,074 

1,030 

1,025 

6 

$635,972 


345.197 
25,914 


85.011 

7.168 

103.048 

$282,248 


29.083 
29,061 

63.  sn 

8.557 

919 

104.526 

44,726 


a  On  16i«Andle  power  basis. 


b  Does  not  Include  depreciation  of  plant. 
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The  following  table  shows  details  relating  to  steam  and  water  power  plants,  respectively;  dynamos  and  line 
construction;  ftiel  and  arc  lamp  carbons  consumed,  and  incandescent  lamps  required  for  renewals: 

W 

Table  18.— PLANT  AND  MATERIALS  USED-CENTRAL  ELECTRIC  STATIONS. 


ITE3l»i. 


Total  for  state. 


Power  plaut : 

Boilers,  namber 

Horse  power  oa]>aclty ^ 

Total  horse  power  capacity  of  plant,  nominal  rating  . . . 

Engines,  number 

Horse  power  capacity,  nominal  rating 

Water  wheels,  number 

Horse  power  capacity,  nominal  rating; 

JBlectric  plant  in  station : 

Dynamon,  number 

Kilowatt  capacity  of  dynamos 

Dynamos,  continuous.cnrrent,  number 

Constant  voltage,  Tariable  ampereage 

Variable  voltage,  constant  ampereage 

Dynamos,  alternating  current,  number 

Constant  voltage,  variable  ampereage 

Variable  voltage,  constant  ampereage 

Dynamos  of  other  types,  number 

Station  instruments  in  use.  number 

Line  construction : 

Total  mileage  of  all  conductorH 

Conductors,  total  number 

Underground  conductors,  number 

Mileage  of  underground  conductors 

Conductors,  part  underground,  part  aerial,  number. 

Mileage 

Aerial  conductors,  number 

Mileage 

Fuel  used: 


Total  cost. 


Anthracite  coal, tons  used 

Cost 

Semibituminous  coal,  tons  used 

Cost 

Bituminous  coal,  tons  used 

Cost 

Natural  gas,  cost 

Other  fuel,  cost 

Arc  lamp  carbons : 

Total  coat 

Total  number  of  carbons  consumed 

Plain  carbons  consumed,  number 

Coppered  carbons  consumed,  number. 
Incandescent  lamp  renewals : 

Total  cost 

Number 


368 

47.885 
59. 512 
330 
47.432 
74 
12,080 

1,264 

:n.383 

1.074 

320 

745 

189 

177 

12 

1 

5.152 

10.673.6 

1,358 

136 

671.1 

136 

4.586 

1,086 

5. 416. 5 

$513,794 

112,576 

$322,941 

3,070 

$5,963 

64,347 

$178, 761 

.  $4,425 

$1,704 

$108,086 

10,417,217 

1,401,388 

8,025.820 

$118,556 
214. 137 


City  of  New 
York. 


StateofNew 
York  (exclu- 
sive of  city). 


86 
15,972 
16,670 

61 
16,670 


384 

11.708 

338 

103 

235 

46 

46 


1.446 

5. 800. 9 

356 

90 

546.6 

136 

4,586 

130 

767.3 

$168,597 

52, 701 

$143, 537 


6,950 
$25,060 


$23,975 
2,282,038 

130,804 
2, 142, 144 

$48,020 
05,160 


31.923 
42,842 


30,762 

74 

12.080 

880 

10,585 

736 

226 

510 

143 

131 

12 

1 

3,706 

4.773.7 

1.602 

46 

124.5 


056 
4,640.2 

$345,107 
50,875 

$170, 404 

3,07$ 

$5,063 

57.307 

$153, 701 
$4,425 
$1,704 

$85,011 
8, 135, 170 
1,351.404 
6, 783, 685 

$60,635 

118,  on 
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The  following  table  shows  details  of  income  from  incandescent  lighting,  based  on  meter  and  contract  charges 
and  municipal  lighting  service,  the  character  of  currents  employed,  the  system  of  wiring,  also  the  number  of 
lamps  conne<;ted  of  the  dift'erent  candle  power: 

Tablk  19.— incandescent  LIGHTING  IN  DETAIL,  CENTRAL  ELECTRIC  STATIONS. 


ITEMS. 


Incandescent  lighting : 

Incandescdit  lam]>8 — total  nnniber  (a) 

Total  income 

Residence  lighting: 

Meter  service,  number  of  lamps  (a)  ... 

Annual  income 

Contract  service,  number  of  lamps  (a). 

Annual  income 

Municipal  lighting: 

Contract  service,  number  of  lamps  (a) . 

Annual  income 

Commercial  lighting: 

Meter  service,  number  of  lamps  (a)  . .. 

Annual  income , 

Contract  8er\'ice,  number  of  lamps  (a). 

Annual  income 

Classitlcation  of  incandescent  lamps: 

10  candle  power,  number  of  lamps  (b) 

i6  candle  power,  number  of  lamps  {b) 

20  caudle  i)ower,  number  of  lamps  {b) 

34  candle  power,  number  of  lamps  (b) 

32  candle  power,  number  of  lamps  (6) 

50  candle  power,  number  of  lamps  {b) 

65  candl:  power,  number  of  lamps  (6) 

75  candle  power,  nnmb<»r  of  lamps  (6> 

100  candle  power,  number  of  lamps  (b) 

150  candle  jMwer,  number  of  lamps  (6) 

Character  of  current : 

Primary  continuous,  numlier  of  lamps  — 
Primary  alternating,  number  of  lamps  . . . 
Secondary  alternating,  number  of  lamps  . 
System  of  wiring: 

Multiple,  number  of  lamps 

Series  multiple,  number  of  lamps 

Series,  number  of  lamps 

Multiple  series,  number  of  lamps 

3-  wire,  number  of  lamps 

On  arc  lamp  circuits,  numl>er  of  lamps. . . 


Total  for  sUte. 


286, 935 
$1. 585,  KM 

9,965 

$26.  627 

6,987 

$20,888 

5.940 
$63,  518 

173. 279 

$887, 330 

90,758 

$587, 471 

8,806 

244, 939 

9.724 

3,982 

4,177 

1,505 

278 

28 

274 

219 

136,707 

3, 402 

133. 913 

160,510 

730 

1.072 

6, 891 

103, 173 
1,646    I 


City  of 
^'ew  York. 


12:j.204 
$742, 620 


116,679 

$694,695 

6,  525 

$47. 925 


122, 651 


225 
3 


10 


69, 000 


53.  889 


58.889 


64.000 


State  of  New 

York  (exclu- 

8ivi>of  city). 


163. 731 
$843, 2U 

9,96& 

$26,627 

6,987 

$20,888 

5,946 
$63, 518 

56.600 
$192,635 

84.233 
$539. 546 

8,806 

122.28»< 

9,724 

3.982 

3,952 

1,592 

278 

28 

274 

20$> 

67,707 
3,402 

80,024 

101.621 

730 

1.072 

6,891 

39.173 

1,646 


a  Theoretical  number  of  lamps  computed  on  basis  of  16  candle  i>ower  unit. 


b  Actual  number  of  lamps  classified  according  to  power. 
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The  following  table  shows  details  of  system  for  hanging  arc  lamps  used  for  street  lighting,  the  character  oi 
currents,  system  of  wiring,  and  total  number  of  arc  lamps  connected : 

Table  aQ.— ARC  LIGHTING  IN  DETAIL,  CENTRAL  EliECTRIC  STATIONS. 


ITBMS. 


Arc  lamp  service,  street  and  commercial  lighting: 

Single  carbon  lamps — total  number 

Character  of  current: 

Primary  continuous 

Primary  alternating 

System  of  wiring: 

Scries.  numl>cr  of  lamps 

Multiple,  on  incandescent  lamp  circuits,  number  of  lami>s 
3-wire,  on  incandescent  lamp  circuits,  number  of  lamps  . . . 

Double  carbon  lamps— total  number 

Character  of  current : 

Primary  continuous,  number  of  Itmips 

Wirinjr  system : 

Series,  number  oi'  lamps 


System  for  hanging  arc  lamps  for  street  lighting: 
Single  carbon  lamps— total  number 


Number  on  poles 

Number  on  mast  arms 

Number  over  street  center 


Double  carbon  lamps,  total  number 


Number  on  poles 

Number  on  mast  arm.s 

Number  over  street  center. 
Number  on  towers 


Total  for  state. 


City  of 
New  York. 


8.846 


8,769 

77 

7.775 

217 

854 

10.988 

10.988 

10.988 

2,080 

507 

168 

1,405 

8.860 


4,140 

2,435 

2,232 

62 


1,880 
1,880 


1,626 


254 
2,039 

2,039 

2. 039 


905 

892 
13 


State  of  New 
York  (exclu- 
sive of  city). 


6.9G6 

0.889 
77 

6,149 
217 
600 

8,949 

8.949 
8,949 


2,080 

507 

168 

1,405 

7,964 

3.248 
2,422 
2.232 

er 
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The  following  table  shows  details  of  voltage  and  ampereage  of  arc  lamps  and  the  voltage  of  incandescent  lamps, 
giving  the  number  of  lamps  connected  on  the  respective  currents,  specified  by  commercial  rating: 

Table  « I.— VOLTAGE  AND  AMPEREAGE  OF  LAMPS,  CENTRAL  ELECTRIC  STATIONS. 


I 


ITEMS. 


Total  for  HtateJ 


Arc  lamps : 

Single  carbon  lamps-  total  nambcr 


20  volta,  23  amiieres  . 
30  volts,  18  amperes  . 
30  volts,  20  ampere8  . 
15  volts,  6.8  amperes. 
45  volts.  8  amperes  . . 
45  volts,  0  anipen>8  . . 
45  volta,  0.6  amiieres 

45  volts,  10  amperes  . 

46  volts,  6.8  amperes. 
48  volts,  6.8  amperes. 
48  volts,  9.6  amperes. 
48  volt«,  10  amperes  . 
50  volts,  8.8  amperes . 
50  volts,  8  amperes  . . 
50  volts,  0  amperes. . . 
50  volts,  9.6  ampfres. 
50  volts,  10  amperes  . 
52  volts,  8  ami>eres  . . 
55  volts,  8  amperes  . . 


Double  carbon  lamps— total  number 


25  volts, 
30  volts, 
30  volts, 
35  volts, 
45  volts, 
45  volts, 
45  volts, 

45  volts, 

46  volts, 
48  volts, 
48  volts, 
48  volts, 
50  volts, 
50  volts, 
50  volts, 
50  volts. 


20  amfieres  . 
18  amperes  . 
20  amperes  . 
22  amperes  . 
6.8  ampere.s. 

9  amperes  . . 
9.6  amperes. 

10  amperes  . 
6.8  ami>eres. 
6.8  amperes. 
0.0  amperes. 
10  amiieres  . 
6.8  amperes. 

9  ami>erea  . . 
9.6  amperes. 

10  amperes  . 


Incaiulescent  lamps— total  number. 


Less  than  40  volts 

40  and  less  than  70  volts. . 
70  and  less  than  100  volts. 
100  volts  and  over 


■--  I' 


8,846 


16 

25 

206 

875 

6 

30 

832 

1,418 

1,058 

61 

30 

210 

833 

602 

240 

1,429 

67:^ 

48 

254 

10,088 


368 

809 

484 

85 

381 

116 

2, 415 

1,551 

1,2»> 

20 

30 

444 

653 

220 

1.264 

863 

274, 02*^ 


4, 06b 
114. 102 

9,669 
146,186 


City  of  New 
York. 


State  of  New 
York  (exclu- 
sive of  city). 


1,880 


25 


41 


440 


1,118 


254 


2,039 


809 

:           ^> 

1 

i' 

1 

385 

1 

1 

1          ' 

.  I 

1 

760 

1 

K2,  889 

36,889 

7,000 

^79.000 


6,966 


16 


206 
834 

6 

30 

832 

978 

1.058 

61 

30 
210 
833 
600 
240 
311 
673 

48 


8,049 


368 


484 


381 

116 

2,415 

1,166 

1,285 

20 

30 

444 

653 

220 

504 

863 

151,133 


4,065 
77,213 

2.609 
67.186 
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The  following  table  presents  details  for  stationary'  motor  service,  showing  number  of  motors  and  total  horse 
power;  income,  meter,  and  contract  charges;  character  of  currents;  systems  of  wiring;  also  the  capacity,  number, 
and  location  of  converters  connected : 

Table  »».— DETAILS  RELATING  TO  STATIONARY  MOTOR  SERVICE,  CENTRAL  ELECTRIC  STATIONS. 


ITEMS, 


Stationary  motors— total  number  of  motors 

Horse  power,  total 

Income— total 

Meter  charges,  number  of  motors 3. 

Annual  income 

Contract  charges,  number  of  motors 

Annual  income 


TotnlforHtate.  1 

! 

Cityof 
New  York. 

1  State  of  New 
!  York  (ezcln- 
:  sive  of  city). 

2.303 

1,185 

1.178 

2.954 

1.678 

1.27» 

$185,205    1 

$125. 474 

$59. 781 

668 

600 

68 

$67,550 

$60,000 

$7,550 

1.695     |! 

585 

1.110 

$117,655 

$65,474 

$52, 181 

Character  of  current : 

Primary  continuous— 

'  Constant  voltage,  number  of  motors 

Constant  ampereage,  number  of  motors 
Secondary  alternating,  number  of  raotorM. . . 


System  of  wiring : 

Primary  current — numlN^r  of  motors 

Multiple,  number  of  motors 

Horse  power  of  motors  connected . 

Series,  number  of  motors 

Horse  power  of  motors  connected. 

3-wire,  njimb<;r  of  motors  connected  . . . 

Horse  power  of  motors  connected  ■ 

Secondary  current : 

Multiple,  number  of  motors  connected 
Horse  power  of  motors  connected 


Converters : 

Ampereage  capacity  of  ail  converters  conuecie<l 
Total  numlier  converters 

5  amperes,  number 

10  amperes,  number 

15  iunperea,  numbci 

20  amperen.  number 

25  amperes,  number 

30  ami>ere.s,  number 

40  amperes,  number 

50  amperes,  numlier 

7.1  ampcrtvs,  number 

100  amperes,  number 

150  amperes,  number 

Number  of  street  converters 


Location  of  converters : 

Number  on  poles 

Number  outside  bnildinpi 

Number  inside  buildings .'. 


1,428 

1.158 

270 

901 

i                       27 

874 

34 

i 

34 

2,329 

1.185 

1,144 

6i9     . 

558 

111 

1,456    1 

951 

505 

972    i 

!                       27 

045 

512 

30 

482 

688 

600 

88 

948    , 

1                              ' 

097 

251 

34    , 
38 

34 

38 

129,896 

54,200 

75,696 

7,  282 

2.544 

4, 738 

387 
1,728 

. 

387 

1,025 

703 

1                      488 

'•••■••••■■•*••.•. 

488 

1.336 

1                     760 

57C 

338 

1 

338 

!                     686 

470 

21G 

1                     817 

205 

G12 

70 

52 

18 

68 

G8 

30 

19 

11 

13 
1,321 

i                       13 

1.321 

1.  826 

« 

1.826 

5,422 

2.544 

2.878 

34 

34 
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Ill  the  following  table  data  relating  to  129  stations  located  outside  the  city  of  New  York  are  classified  by 
character  of  power  used,  and  percentages  obtained  from  the  totals  shown  are  presented  for  the  respective  types  of 
station : 

Tablk  aa.— classification,  by  character  of  power  used,  of  129  CENTRAL  ELECTRIC  STATIONS  OUTSIDE  OF 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


ITEMS. 


Total. 


NunilxT  of  Ktations 129 

Value  of  eutirt»  plant,  direct  Investmeut i      a$9, 736, 754 


Average  value  of  entire  plant  per  sttition. 

GroHH  income 

Gross  exi^euse  (6) 

Net  operating  income  (b) 

Value  of  power  plant 

Average  value  of  power  plant  i>er  station. 

ExpcMme  of  power  plant 


Wage* 

AUotluT  expenses. 


Power — total  borac  ])ower. 


Steam  horse  power 

Water  horse  power 

Perci'ntage  : 

Gros.'*  income  on  value  of  entire  plant 

(irosH  expense  on  value  of  entire  i)lant ,.. 

Gross  expense  of  gross  income 

Net  income  on  value  of  entire  plant  (6) 

Value  of  power  plant  on  value  of  entire  plant 

Labor  on  power  plant  of  gross  expense 

Incidental  power  expense  of  gross  expense. . . 
Total  jMJwer  expense  of  gross  expense 


$75, 479 

$2,  609, 460 

$1,631,295 

$978,  165 

$1. 765, 855 

$13, 689 

$615. 176 

$178, 171 
$437, 005 

42,  842 

30,  762 
12,080 

26.80 
16.75 
62.51 
10.05 
18.14 
10.92 
26.79 
37.71 


Steam. 


88 

$7,215,445  j 

$81,994  I 

$2, 016,  012  ' 

$1,310,082  ! 

$705,930  I 

$1, 390, 099  i 

$15, 797  I 


$550,909 


$161,515 
$389,394 


26, 787 

26, 787 

27.94 

18.16 

64.98 

9.78 

: 

19.27 

1 
1 

12.33 

! 

29.72 

42.05 

Water. 

13 
$1,407,279 
$108,252 
.$:M)6.  465 
$151, 708 
$154, 697 
$194, 001 
$14,923 

$8,494 

$5,450 
$3,044 

9, 521 


Steam  and 
water. 


13 
$866, 182 

$66,629 
$168,  669 
$116. 083 

$52,586 
$173. 123 

$13,317 

$40,143 


Power 
hired. 


15 

ri47, 848 

$16, 523 

$118,  314 

$53, 362 

$64,952 

$8,632 

$575 

$15,630 


$8,012 
$32, 131 

5.699 


c905 
8,616 

21.78 

10.78 

49.52 

10.99 

13.79 

3.59 

2,01 

.5.60 


2,085 
3.014 

19.47 
13.40 
68.82 

6.07 
19.99 

6.90 
27.68 
34.  58 


$3,194 
$12,436 

835 


385 
450 

47.74 
21.53 
45.10 
26.21 
3.48 
5.99 
23.30 
29.29 


a  The  item  "motors,  meters,  and  converters"  ($44,274)  is  iuchuled  in  this  amount. 
b  In  tliia  computation  charges  for  depreciation  have  not  l>een  included. 

c  Stations  using  water  power  cxclasively  have  905  horse  power  in  steam  engines  installed  to  be  used  in  case  of  emergency, 
these  engines. 


There  is  no  record  of  the  use  Oif 
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lu  the  following  table  data  relating  to  129  stations  located  outside  the  city  of  New  York  are  classified  by  types 
of  electrical  plant,  and  percentages  obtained  from  the  totals  shown  are  presented  for  the  respective  groups: 

Table  24.— CLASSIFICATION,  BY  TYPE  OF  ELECTRICAL  PLANT,  OF  129  CENTRAL  STATIONS  OUTSIDE  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


ITKU8. 


Number  of  stations 

Total  value  of  entire  plant,  direct  investment  (a) 

Total  capacitj-  of  plant  in  kilowatts 

Electrical  apparatus  and  linos,  value 


Total. 


Income— total 


Arc  lighting 

Incandescent  ligktiug 

Motors 

Miscellaneous 


129 

$9, 736, 754 

10,585 

$5,988,583 

$2,609,460 


1, 652, 399 

843. 214 

67,280 

46,567 


Operating  expenses— total  (e) |    $1,631,295 


^ectrical  plant- 
Office  expenses 

Wages 

Incidental  expenses 


Percentage : 

Of  total  Talue  of  each  type  of  plant 

Of  total  income  of  each  type  of  plant 

Operating  expenses  of  income 

Electrical  apparatus  and  lines  of  total  value  of  plant. 

Office  expenses  of  total  operating  expenses 

Electrical  plant  labor  of  total  expense 

Electrical  plant  incidental  expense  of  total  expense. 

Averages: 

Value  of  plant  per  station 

Value  of  plant  per  kilowatt  of  capacity 


$141, 325 
$452. 916 
$325,257 


100.00 
100.00 


$7^479 
$497 


Arts. 


17 

$983,731 

1,650.8 

$534,044 

$276,275 


268, 375 


4,439 
3,461 

$170. 123 


$17,994 
$46,180 
$37,052 


10.10 
10.59 
61.58 
54.29 
10.58 
27.15 
21.78 


$57,867 
$593 


INCANDESCENT. 


Continuous 
current. 


Alternating 
current. 


8 

$149, 326 

565.9 

$95,975 

$51,469 


33.961  ; 
1,403  ' 
16, 105 

$37,908 


$1. 512 

$.10, 950 

$5,625 


1.54 
1.97 
73.65 
64.27 
3.99 
28.89 
14.84 


$18,666 
$264 


9 

$211, 403 

627.7 

$150, 774 

$83,421 


C0MP08ITK. 


83,259 

162 

$48,238 


$4,540 
$9,356 
$11,644    I 


2.17 
8.19 
57.82 
71.82 
9.41 
19.40 
24.14 


$23,489 
$337 


Arc  and  in- 
candescent. 


75 
$6,389,268    ; 
13,732.5    i 
$3,954,416 

$1,680,466 


Arc  and 
series  incan- 
descent. 


1,006,432 
603,146    ! 
48,862    I 
22,026    I 

$1, 060, 229 


$81,646 
$289, 371 
$210, 767 


65.62 
64.40 
63.68 
61.89 
7.64 
27.06 
19.71 


$85,190 
$465 


a  The  item  "  motors,  meters,  and  converters  "  ($44,274)  is  included  in  this  amount. 
b  One  large  plant  had  run. but  one  year  and  its  income  was  not  fully  developed. 
c  Does  not  include  depreciation  of  plant. 
d  Includes  expensive  underground  conductors. 


15 

$829,498 

1,420.1 

$474. 107 

$411,440 


362,642 

40,637 

3,348 

4. 813 

$223,704 


$26,887 
$72,084 
$40,712 


8.52 
16.77 
54.37 
57.16 
12.02 
32.22 
18.20 


$55,300 
$584 


Incandes- 
cent with 
arcs  CD  in« 
candescent 
circuits. 


$1, 173, 528 

1,579 

$779,267 

&$106,389 


14.950 

82,211 

9,228 


$82,093 


$8,746 
$24,975 
$19,467 


12.05 
4.08 
77.16 
66.40 
10.65 
30.42 
23.70 


$234,706 
(f$743 


5079 17 
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In  the  following  table  are  presented  certain  data  reported  for  83  central  electric  lighting  and  power  stations 
located  outside  the  city  of  New  York  and  using  steam  power  exclusively.  These  data  are  classified  according  to 
the  speed  of  the  engines  furnishing  power  for  dynamos.  The  distribution  is  made  in  two  groups:  the  one  asing 
engines  running  150  revolutions  or  more  per  minute  is  classed  as  '^fast  running",  and  the  other  group,  using 
engines  running  less  than  150  revolutions  per  minute,  is  classed  as  ^^slow  running". 

Table  a5.~CLAS8IFICATI0N,  BY  TYPE  OB^  STEAM  ENGINE  USED,  OF  83  CENTRAL  ELECTRIC   STATIONS  OUTSIDE  OF 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


ITEMS. 


Knmber  of  stations 

Total  ralae  of  entire  plant,  direct  investment 

steam  power  plant,  valne 

Horse  power  of  engine,  nominal  rating 


Income— total 

Operating  expenses  (not  including  depreciation  of  plant)— total. 
Cost  of  power— total 


Fuel  (c) 

Wages 

Incidental  expenses 


Percentages : 

Value  of  steam  i>ower  plant  of  value  of  total  plant 

Operating  expense  of  total  income 

Total  cost  of  power  of  total  exi)ense 


Fuel  of  total  expense 

Wages  of  total  expense 

Incidental  expense  of  total  expense 


TYPE  OF  8TEA1C  ENGINES 

FURNI^HIN<I  POWER  TO 

DYXAM06. 


Total. 


83 

$7,129,283 

91. 383. 099 

26,357 

$1,986,436 

$1,286,257 

$560,66$^ 


336.852 

159.049 

64.761 


Fast  Slow 

running,  (a)       running.  (6> 


68 
$4,209,185 
$7.53,172    I 
14, 405    I 


$910,308 


$701, 467 


$338,406 


215, 451 
87,  793 
35,162 


17.89 
77.06 
48.24 


30.71 

12.52 

5.01 


15 
$2,930,096 

$629,927 

11,952 

$1,076,128 

$584,790 

$222,256 

121, 401 
71,256 


21.57 
54.34 
38.01 

20.76 

12.19 

5.06 


a  The  fast  engines  are  as  follows:  simple  fast,  40:  simple  condensing  fast,  3:  compound  condensing  fast,  7;  compound  noncondensing  fast.  1 ;  simple  fast  and 
compound  condensing  fast,  5;  simple  fust  and  compound  noncondensing  fast,  3. 

b  The  slow  engines  are  as  follows:  simple  condensing  slow,  5;  compound  condensing  slow,  1 ;  simple  last  and  slow,  5;  simple  fast  and  compound  condensing 
slow,  4;  simple  faHt,  condensing  slow  compound  condensing  slow,  2;  simple  slow,  compound  condensing  fast,  1;  condensing  slow,  noncondensing  slow  compound 
noncondensing  slow,  1. 

e  The  item  of  fuel  includes  112,676  tons  of  coal  at  an  average  cost  of  $2.76  per  ton  delivered  at  power  plant ;  68  plants,  having  a  total  of  14,405  nominal  horse  power 
of  "  fast-running  "  engines  used  76,044  tons  of  coal,  or  5.28  tons  of  coal  per  horse  power;  15  plants  having  a  total  of  11,052  nominal  horse  power  of  " slow-mnniug  * 
engines,  used  36,632  tons  of  coal,  or  3.06  tons  i>er  horse  power. 
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lu  the  following  table  the  amounts  of  stock  and  bond  investment  are  shown,  respectively,  for  all  central  electric 
lighting  and  power  stations  in  the  state  of  New  York  outside  the  city  of  New  York  j  also  the  gross  income,  the 
various  sources  from  which  it  was  derived,  and  the  amount  derived  from  each  source,  the  various  exx>enses  of 
operation,  and  the  resi)ective  amounts  and  their  percentage  of  the  total  operating  exi>ense: 

Table  96.— INVESTMENT,  INCOME,  AND  OPERATING  EXPENSES  FOR  ALL  (129)  CENTRAL  ELECTRIC  STATIONS  IN  THE 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK  OUTSIDE  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 


ITEMS. 


Capital  stock  and  bond  investment 

Individual  and  share  capital  stock  investment 

Bond  investment 

Income 

Arc  lighting 

Incandescent  lighting 

Power 

Sundries 

operating  expenses,  exclusive  of  depreciation  of  plant 

Rent  of  buildings  and  land 

Insurance 

Taxes 

Wages 

Fuel 

Water : 

Incandescent  lamp  renewals 

Carbons  

Globes 

Rent  of  poles,  etc 

Rent  of  conduits 

Supplies 

Contingencies 


Total. 


$12. 280, 630 


10,019.017 
2. 260, 713 

2, 600, 460 


1,631,205 


20, 

20, 

63. 

713, 

345, 

25, 

60, 

85. 

7, 

8, 

207. 
44, 


963 
661 
877 
074 
107 
014 
435 
Oil 
160 
557 
910 
572 
726 


Per  cent 
of  total. 


100.00 


81.53 
18.47 

100.00 


1.652,300  1 

63.32 

843,214 

32.31 

67,280 

2.58 

46,567 

1.79 

100.00 

...  . 

1.84 

1.82 

3.02 

'          43. 71 

21.16 

1.50 

4.27 

5.21 

0.44 

!     0.52 

0.06 

12.72 

2.74 
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ANALYSIS   OF   EETUENS  FEOM  SELECTED   GBOUPS  OF   CENTRAL  ELECTRIC   STATIONS. 

As  a  guide  to  the  results  of  the  electrical  engineering  practices  of  the  day,  stations  having  corresponding 
characteristics  are  grouped,  and  the  following  table  shows  their  combined  capital  stock  and  bond  investment, 
income,  operating  expense  and  operating  income,  the  per  cent  of  total  income  represented  by  each  of  the  several 
sources  of  income,  the  per  cent  of  total  expense  represented  by  each  of  the  various  items  of  expense,  the  output 
computed  in  arc  lamp  hours,  income  and  expense  of  each  class  of  service,  operating  income  of  each  service,  and  the 
operating  income  of  each  service  per  arc  lamj)  hour: 

Table  27.— STATEMENT  BY  GROUP  TOTALS  FOR  13  SELECTED  COMPOSITE  STATIONS  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  DATA. 


ITBM& 


Capital  stock  and  bond  investment 


Individual  and  share  capital  stock  investment 
Bond  investment 


Total  income 


Arc 

Incandescent . 

Motor 

Miscellaneous 


Total  operating  expenses  exclusive  of  depreciation  of  plant. 


Arc 

Incandescent 
Motor 


Analysis  of  expenses— total. 


OROUP   I. 

Ten  composite  s^iitiona  using  arc  lamps  400  watta  and  over,  (a) 


Combination  of  six     i  j 
stiitions  using  steam    I ; 
power  and  four  stations  | 
using  water  power. 


Six  stations  using 
steam  power. 


I    Four  stations  using 
water  power. 


Amount. 


Per  cent 
of  total. 


Amount. 


^2,  509,  6B0 

100.00  ; 

1 

2, 054. 500 

81.86 

455,180 

18.14  1 

640,902 

100.00 

511, 937 

79.87 

93, 032 

14.51 

23,548 

3.07  1 

12, 475 

1.95  ! 

$1, 619, 680 


1,414,500 
205,180 

450,  715 


Per  cent 
of  total. 


100.00 


Amount. 


$890,000 


I  Per  cent 
!  of  total. 


100.00 


Oil  4    QQi. 


305,781  j 

30,999  ' 

8.214 

344,994 


Office  and  general  expenses 

Motive  jiower 

Dynamo  expense 

Wages  on  distribution 

Trimmers 

Carbons 

Globes 

Incandescent  renewals 

Incidental  expenses  on  distribntion 

Analysis  of  income  : 
Arc  lighting: 

Grocs  operating  Income  per  arc  lamp  hour  (cents) 

Net  operating  income  per  arc  lamp  hour  (r«nts) 

Incandescent  lighting : 

Gross  operating  income  per  arc  lamp  hour  (cents) 

Net  oi»erating  income  i>er  arc  lamp  hour  (cents) 

Gross  operating  income  per  iucandescentlamp  hour  (cents) . 

Net  operating  income  per  incandescent  lamp  hour  (cents) . 
Motor : 

Gross  operating  income  per  arc  lamp  hour  (cents) 

Net  operating  income  per  arc  lamp  hour  (cents) 


Analysis  of  output — total  in  arc  lamp  hours 
Arc  lamp  service  in  arc  lamp  hours 


Incandescent  lamp  service  computed  in  equivalents  to  arc 
lamp  hours. 

Motor  service  computed  in  equivalents  to  arc  lamp  hours 


100.00  I 

I 

88.63 
8.  99  I 
2.38 

100.00  i 


369,084 

69,429 

9,009 

3,193 

251. 161 


227,034 

19,  977 

4,150 


87.33 
12.67 

100.00 


81.89 
15.40 
2.00  i 
0.71 

100.00  ; 

I 

90.39  i 
7.96  I 
1.65  i 


58,013 
95,730 
34,090  { 
46,638 
40.541 
27.762 
2,313 
3,966 
35,941 


3.39 
1.30 

4.86 
3.24 
0.61 
0.39 


251,101  i   100.00 


16.81 
27.75 

9.88 
13.52  ^ 
11.75 

8.05 

0.67 

1.15 
10.42 


3.65 
2.38  '. 

17,670,135  i. 


15,112,195  I 
1.912,940  '. 


645.000 


47,551 
88,906 
22,584 
23,533 
2.3,884 
17, 736 
1.663 
1,913 
23,391 


3.75 
1.44 

7.00 
4.98 
0.87 


18.93  i 
35.40  I 
8.99  I 
9.37 
9.51 
7.06 
0.66 
0.76 

9.32 

1 


640,000 
250.000 

190.277 


142,853  < 

23,603  I 

14, 539  I 

9.282  ! 


71.91 
28.09 

100.00 

75.08 

12.40 

7.64 

4.88 


93,83,}         100.00 


78,747  I 

11,022  ! 

4,064  I 


83.92 

11.75 

4.33 


93,833         100.00 


3.95 
2.13 

11,057.185 


9,836,635 
992,550 

228,000 


10,462  i 

6,824 

11,506 

23,105 

16,657 

10,026 

650 

2,053 

12.550 


2.71 
1.22 


11.15 

7.27 

12.26 

24.62 

17.75 

10.69 

0.69 

2.19 

13.38 


2.66 
1.37 
0.32 


3.49 
2.51 

6,612,950 


5, 275, 560 
920,890 

417,000 


GROUP  11. 

Three  composite 

stations  using  arc 

lamps  less  than  400 

watts,  (b) 


Amount. 


$1, 110, 000 


1, 050, 000 
60,000 

433,  518 


411. 443 
18,994 

1,888 
1,193 

219,508 


Per  cent 
of  total. 


100.00 


94.50 
5.41 

100.00 


94.91 
4.38 
0.44 
0.27 

100.00 


194,766 

22,449 

2,294 

219,  508 


88.73 

ia23 

1.04 

100.00 


43,620 
70,123 
18,987 
25, 713 
20,708 
14,928 
1.579 
2,504 
21,346 


5.18  ! 


19.87 
31.06 
&65 
11.71 
9.43 
6.80 
0.72 
1.14 
9.78 


2.73 


1.89 


0.35 


1.63 


9,070,920 

7, 949, 040 
1,006,123 

115, 757 


a  Eight  16-candle  power  incandescent  lamps  rated  as  the  equivalent  of  1  arc  lamp;  1  horse  power  in  motor  service  rated  as  the  equivalent  of  2  arc  lamps. 

b  Five  and  four- tenths  10-caudle  power  inoandesoent  lamps  rated  as  equivalent  of  1  arc  lamp ;  1  horse  power  in  motor  service  rated  as  the  equivalentof  3  are  lampa. 
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STREET   LIGHTING  BY  ELECTRIC   ARC  LAMPS. 

The  following  tables,  28,  29,  and  30.  relate  to  street  lighting  by  arc  lamps  in  each  of  the  cities  and  towns 
in  the  state  of  New  York  where  such  lamps  were  used  in  whole  or  in  part  for  street  lighting  during  the  year  ended 
June  30, 1890,  excepting  the  plant  in  the  city  of  Dunkirk,  owned  and  operated  by  the  municipal  government,  which 
is  not  included  in  this  report. 

The  various  places  are  groux)ed  according  to  the  motive  power  used.  Table  28  contains  a  list  of  places  using 
steam  for  motive  power,  and  shows  for  each  place  the  number  of  single  and  the  number  of  double  lamps,  the  currents 
used,  the  voltage  and  ampereage,  the  cost  of  coal  per  ton,  the  contract  rates,  and  the  computed  lamp  rates.  Tables 
29  and  30  exhibit  the  same  data  as  above  for  those  plants  using  water  power  and  for  those  using  both  steam  and 
water  power. 

For  purposes  of  ready  comparison  Table  31  is  arranged  to  show  the  number  of  lamps,  hours  of  service,  and 
contract  rates  for  the  10  largest  cities  in  the  state. 

Table  32  is  a  summary  for  the  entire  state  of  the  number  of  lamps,  classified  by  motive  power,  and  shows  the 
number  using  400  watts  and  over  and  those  using  less  than  400  watts- 
Table  33  presents  a  comparison  of  the  average  rates  per  lamp  hour  and  per  kilowatt  hour,  classified  by  motive 
power,  and  for  400  watts  and  over  and  for  less  than  400  watt  lamps. 

The  rate  per  lamp  hour  is  calculated  by  dividing  the  rate  per  year  by  the  number  of  hours  per  year  burned. 

The  rate  per  kilowatt  hour  is  calculated  by  dividing  the  rate  per  year  by  the  product  of  the  kilowatt  per  lamp, 
multiplied  by  the  hours  per  year. 

Table  98.— MOTIVE  POWER:  STEAM— STREET  LIGHTING  BY  ARC  LAMPS. 


CITIB8  OR  TOWNS. 


LAMPS  AKD  CURRBRTS  8UPPLIBD. 


Single. 


Total  nomber  of  lamps. 


Albany  ra) 

Alexandria  Bay. 

Amsterdam 

Aabom 

Do 

Babylon 

BatoYia 

Bingbamton 

BoonTille 

Brockport 

Brooklyn 

BnflUo 

Do 

Do 

Oanandaigna — 

Canastota 

Catskill 

Clayton 

Cooperstown  ... 

Cortland 

Dansrille 

Dobbs  Ferry — 
Elmira 

Do 

Fort  Plain 

Frankfort 

Genera  

Glens  Falls 

GloversTille 

OonTemear 

HomellsTille . . . 

Hadson 

Itbaca 

Lockport 

Lowville 

Middletown 


Number 

of 
lamps. 


1,360 


8 


77 


32 
7 

30 
309 


70 
41 


3 

59 
26 


23 


49 
16 

72 


76 


8 


Volts. 


50 


50 


50 


45 
50 
45 
46 


45 
45 


45 
20 
50 


62 


45 
20 
45 

50 


45 


50 


Am- 
peres. 


9.7 


9.6 


6.8 


10.0 
9.6 
6.8 
6.8 


10.0 
10.0 


8.0 

30.0 

7.5 


8.0  I 


6.8 
23.0 

9.6 
10.0 


Double. 


Number 

of 
lamps. 


6,957 


0.5 


9.6 


619 


118 


50 
10 
70 
91 
12 


1,213 
210 
754 
404 


1 
49 
13 


22 


36 


31 
65 
82 


38 
19 
14 


Volt«. 


Amperes. 


50 


50 


30 
50 
50 
45 
50 


46 
30 
45 
45 


45 

50 
50 


50 


45 


50 
50 
45 
50 


50 
50 
45 


10.0 


Cost  of 

coal 
per  ton. 


6.8 


9.6 
6.8 
9.6 
10.0 
9.6 


6.8 
20.0 

9.6 
10.0 


10.0 
6.8 
9.6 


9.6 


6.8 


6.8 
9.6 
9.6 
6.8 


9.6 
9.6 
&8 


CONTRACTS. 


OOMPUTBD  LAMP  RATES. 


f3.40 
1.30 

(6) 
2.58 
2.58 
4.50 
2.00 
1.75 

(b) 
2.70 
3.50 
1.70 
2.00 
2.10 

(6) 
3.20 

3.25 

2.00 

4.40 

(6) 
2.50 
3.60 
2.27 
2.27 
2.85 

(b) 
2.50 
3.43 
4.00 

(c) 
1.90 
3.65 
2.10 
1.90 
3.75 
2.75 


Term 

in 
years. 


3| 


3 

50 
10 
3 
1 
3 
3 
3 
I 
5 
3 
2 
3 
3 
1 
5 
I 
I 
1 


Kights 

per 

year. 


Hours 

per 

year. 


Bate  per 

year 
per  lamp. 


365 
365 
365 
365 
365 
365 
366 
365 
250 
264 
365 
365 
865 
365 
230 
365 
264 
276 
312 
264 
264 
365 
366 
365 
276 
812 
260 
276 
865 
276 
865 
866 
260 
366 
276 
366 


a  In  Albany  the  maintenance  of  hoods,  poles,  and  lamps  is  paid  for  by  the  municipal  authorities. 


3,950 
2,006 
3,950 
2,370 
3.950 
3.102 
1.884 
3,050 
1,376 
1, 452 
3.960 
3,024 
3,924 
3,924 
1,265 
1.714 
1,716 
1.518 
1,716 
1,452 
1,462 
3,200 
3,960 
3,960 
1,618 
1,733 
1,375 
2,704 
2,372 
1,518 
3,950 
3,060 
1,760 
3,083 
1.618 
3,060 

b  Power 


$183.50 

77.66 

iro.  00 

75.00 

87.00 

109.50 

62.50 

131. 40 

53.66 

72.00 

182.50 

146.00 

146.00 

146.00 

69.00 

72.00 

62.50 

60.23 

50.00 

79.20 

72.00 

100.00 

105.86 

105.85 

53.75 

92.00 

78.20 

71.76 

60.00 

60.03 

100.00 

116. 76 

61.00 

80.00 

I 

60.00  j 
126.00  t 

rented. 


400  watts  and 
over. 


Per 

lamp 

hour. 

(Cents.) 


Perkil 
owatt 
hour. 

(Cents.) 


4.6 
3.0 


3.2 
2.2 


3.3 
3.3 
3.9 


3.7 
3.7 
3.7 
5.5 
4.2 


0.2 
8.0 


6.6 
4.6 


6.0 
7.4 
8.1 


6.2 
8.0 
&3 
12.1 
0.3 


4.6 

0.5 

2.0 

8.1 

5.5 

0.1 

3.1 

6.5 

2.7 

6.4 

5.3 

11.5 

5.7 

13.2 

2.7 

5.3 

3.3 

6.0 

2.5 

5.0 

2.0 

6.8 

2.6 

5.4 

4.0 

8.2 

Under  400 
watts. 


Per 

lamp 

hour. 

(Cents.) 


Per  kil- 
owatt 
hour. 

(Cents.) 


2.5 


3.5 


5.0 
4.6 


7.4 


10.4 


16.2 
14.  ft 


3.6 
........ 

10.7 

1 
...       i 

i.. 

5.0 

13.2 

2.7 
3.5 

8.8 
11.6 

2.5 

7.4 

3.0 

a7 

3.2 

las 

e  Wood  used  for  fhel. 
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Table  98.— MOTIVE  POWER:  STEAM— STREET  LIGHTING  BY  ARC  LAMPS— Continued. 


COMPUTED  LAMP   RATES 


400  watts  and 
over. 


Per  kil 
owatt 
hoar. 
(Cento.)  (Cents.) 


Under  400 
watt«. 


Per    jPcrka- 
lamp  I  owatt 
hour.      hoar. 
(Cents.)  (Centa.) 


Mount  Vemoii 
Newark 
New  Brighton 
Newburg 
New  Rochelle 
New  York 

Do 
Norwich 
Nyack 

Do 

Do 
Ogdensbarg 
Olean 
Oneida 
Oneonta 
Potsdam 
Port  Chester 
Port  Jervls 

Do 
Poughkeepsie 
Richfield  Springs 
Rochester 
Rome 

Do 
Sandy  Hill 
Schenectady 
Syracuse 
Tarry  town 
Troy 
TJnadiUa 
Utica 
Waterloo 
White  Plains 

Do 
Yonkers 

Average  rates 


5.3 
6.6 


2.0  ! 
2.0  I 
3.2  ■ 


3.5 
2.5 
2.3 
2.7 


6.2 
0.2 
0.5 


10.3 
7.4 
6.5 
7.« 


3.6 

11.8 



1 

a  Power  rented . 


Natural  gas  used  for  fueL 
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Table  99.— MOTIVE  POWER:  WATER— STREET  LIGHTING  BY  ARC  LAMPS. 


CITIES  OR  TOW.N8. 


Total  number  of  lamps. 

Adams 

Carthage 

Cohoes 

Falton 

Greenwich 

Hoosick  Falls 

Johnstown 

Jordan  (a) 

Mezioo 

New  Berlin 

Niagara  Falls 

Oswego 

Penn  Yan 

Rochester 

Do 

Suspension  Bridge 

Ticonderoga 

Watertown 


LAMP8  AND  CURRENTS  SUPPLIED. 


Single. 


Number 
of  lamps. 


284 


15 


74 
41 
33 
50 
16 
21 
1 


Volts. 


Average  rates 


10 
23 


50 


48 
45 
45 
45 
50 
50 
45 


Am  litres. 


9.5 


10.0 
10.0 
6.8 
10.0 
6.8 
9.6 
8.0 


50 
50 


6.8 
10.0 


Double. 


COMPUTED  LAMP  RATES. 


Number 
of  lamps. 


Volts.  Ampdres. 


1.592 


Term  |  Nights 

in  per 

years,     year. 


30 
100 



48 
45 

9.6 
6.6 



30 

45 

6.8 

1 
.1 . . 

.:; 1 1 

1 

37 
171 

45 
274 
805 

10 


45 

45 
50 
30 
45 
45 


0.6 
9.5 
9.0 
20.0 
9.0 
0.6 


1  . 

a  I 


90 


50 


10.0 


I 


204 
324 
365 
365 
240 
276 
365 
312 
276 
365 
329 
365 
365 
365 
365 
329 
365 
240 


Hours 

per 

year. 


400  watti«  and  over. 


Rate  per 

year  per 

lamp. 


1,320 
1,782 
3,050 
2,007 
1.320 
1,518 
2,555 
2,744 
1,518 
3,950 
3,300 
3.950 
3.950 
3,950 
3,950 
3,300 
2,008 
1,320 


Under  400  watts. 


Per  lamp 
!     hour. 
(Cents.) 


160. 

60. 
120. 

54. 

50. 

60. 

75. 

50. 

50. 

75. 

90. 
100. 

73. 
104. 
102. 

90. 

75. 

68. 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
83 
02 
20 
00 
00 
00 


4.5 
3.4 


9.6 
7.3 


2.7 


2.9 


3.3 
1.9 
2.7 
2.5 
1.9 
2.6 
2.6 
2.7 


5.6 


6.5 


5.2 


3.0 


6.9 
5.3 
6.3 
5.9 
4.1 
4.4 
6.0 
6.3 


10.3 


6.5 


3.0 


Per 
kilowatt 

hour. 
(Cento.) 


9.9 


3.8 
4.0 

8.4 
12.9 

1.8 

5.4 

3.7 

11.  (^ 

3.1 

9.2 

a  Bum  out  a  full  carbon. 
Table  80.— MOTIVE  POWER:  STEAM  AND  WATER-STREET  LIGHTING  BY  ARC  LAMPS. 


LAMPS  AND  CURRENTS  SUPPLIED. 

1 

1 

1 

Cost  of 

coal  per 

ton. 

i                 j 
1 

Term 

in 
years. 

COMTRACTa 

Rate  per 

year  per 

lamp. 

COMPUTED  TJIMP  RATES. 

Single. 

Double. 

Nighto 

per 

year. 

1 

Hours 
per 
year.   | 

400  watte  and 
over. 

1 

;                    1 

Per     Per  kil- 
:  lamp     owatt 
,  hour.      honr. 
(Cente.)  (Cents.) 

i 

Under  400 
watte. 

CmES  OR  TOWNS. 

I              ; 

Number 
of  lamps. 

25 

Volte. 

! 
Amperes. 

Number  > 
of  lamps. 

^»'«*     4~. 

Per     Per  kil- 
lamp     owatt 
honr.     hoar. 

(Cente.)  (Cente.) 

1 

Total  number  of  lamps . 

200 

•. . 

.  .......' 

1 

1 

6.8 

45 

5 
5 

1 
5 
1 
5 

1 

i 

1 

Canton  .................... 

1 

6  I           45 

20 

6.8 

(a) 

12.50  ' 
6.00 

276 
312 
276 
365 
365 
365 

1.518 
2,028 
1,518 
2,007 
2,007 
2,920 

$60.00 
60.00 
66.60 

1 

4.0            19^0 

Lyons  

MfllOne  -  -,-r  -r 

54 

37. 

32 

« 

47 

50  '        6.8 
47          6.8 
50          6.0 
50          6-8 

• 

3.0 
4.4 
3.4 
2.3 
2.6 

8.7 

6 

47 

6.8 

1 

13.7 

Mount  Morris 

2.40 
3.00 
4.00  , 

49.00 
45.50 
75.00 

1 

8.1 

Phcenix 

6.7 

Plattobnrg 

45 

6.8 

1 

1 

8.4 

i 

ATeraire  rates ........ 

1 

. 

3.1 

9.8 

i 

1 

1 

- 

a  Wood  used  for  fael. 
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Tablb  81.— lamps— number  OF  HOURS  OPERATED  AND  RATES  IN  10  PRINCIPAL  CITIES. 


CITIES. 


NUMBER  or 
LAMPS. 


Single. 


Total  number  of  lamps 


368 


New  York. . 
Brooklyn  . . . 

Buffalo 

Koc  heater  .. 

Albany 

Syracnae  ... 

Troy 

Utica 

Bingham  too 
Yonkera 


32 
27 


Average  rates. 


Double. 


6,167 


872 

1,213 

1,368 

1.122 

519 

309 

280 

368 

91 

25 


RATES. 


Number 
of  hours 
operated 
per  year. 


3,930 
3,950 
3,924 
3,950 
3,950 
3,950 
3,885 
3,650 
3,950 
3,950 


Per  lamp 
per  year. 


400  watts  and  over. 


Under  400  watts. 


Per  lamp 

honr. 
(Cents.) 


$127. 75 
182.50 
146.00 
102.00 
182.50 
144.00 
144.00 
127.76 
181.40 
100.00 


3.2 


3.7 
2.6 
4.6 
3.6 
3.7 
3.5 
3.3 


Per  kilo. 

watt  hour. 

(Cents). 


3.5 


5.9 


7.7 
5.3 
9.2 
7.6 
8.2 
7.0 
7.4 


Per  lamp 

hour. 
(Cents). 


7.3    I 


4.6 


2.5 


3.5 


Per  kilo- 
watt hour. 
(Cents). 


14.7 


8.0 


11.3 


Table  83.  -CLASSIFICATION  OF  ELECTRIC  ARC  LAMPS  ACCORDING  TO  MOTIVE  POWER. 


LAMPS. 

MOTIVE 

POWER. 

Total. 

1 

Steam. 

Water. 

Steam 

and 
water. 

Total  number  of  lamns 

alO,  418 

8,317 

1,876 

225 

Lamps  400  watts  snd  over 

1,844    i 
8,574    ; 

1,360 
6,957 

284 
1.592 

200 
25 

T^flnfiTMi  nnd Ar  400  ura.tiM 

a  The  difference  between  this  total  and  that  appeu'ing  in  Table  17  is  made  up  of  lamps 
installed  after  May  31, 1890,  the  fiscal  year  of  several  stations  not  closing  until  after  that 
date. 

Table  88.— COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  RATES  OF  COST  CLASSIFIED  BY  MOTIVE  POWER. 


AVERAGE  RATES.      (CENTS.) 


FTEMS. 


Steam. 


Per  lamp  hour,  400  watts  and  over !  3.6 

Per  lamp  hour,  under  400  watts |  3. 2 

Per  kilowatt  hour, 400  watts  and  over !  7.7 

Per  kilowatt  hour,  under'400  watts |  9. 8 


Water. 


3.0 
3.1 
6.5 
9.2 


Steam 

and 

water. 


3.1 


9.8 


STREET  LIGHTING  BY  ELECTRIC   INCANDESCENT   LAMPS. 

Table  34  contains  a  list  of  cities  or  towns  using  incandescent  lamps  in  whole  or  in  part  for  street  lighting.  It 
is  arranged  to  show  the  number  of  lamps  of  each  candle  power  in  use,  the  motive  power  and  cost  of  fuel,  the  term 
of  contract  in  years,  rate  per  year,  nights  per  year,  hours  per  year,  and  estimated  total  contract  receipts,  unit  rates 
per  1,000  candle  hours,  and  per  25  candle  power  lamp  per  month.    The  average  unit  rates  are  also  stated. 

The  term  in  years  is  the  total  length  of  time  for  which  a  contract  is  given. 

The  receipts  are  calculated  for  the  given  number  of  lamps  at  the  stated  contract  rate. 

The  unit  rate  per  1,000  cai\dle  hours  is  obtained  by  reducing  the  given  lamps  to  the  total  candle  power.  The 
result  is  multiplied  by  the  number  of  hours  per  year,  the  product  divided  by  1,000,  and  the  quotient  used  as  a 
divisor  into  the  total  receipts. 

The  unit  rate  per  25  candle  power  lamp  per  month  is  obtained  by  reducing  the  given  lamps  to  25  candle  power 
unit  and  dividing  the  number  of  such  units  into  the  total  receipts,  the  quotient  being  divided  by  the  number  of 
months  used  per  year. 
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Tablk  84.— street  LIGHTING  BY  INCANDESCENT  LAMPS. 


NUVBBB  OP  LAMPS  OP  EACH  CANDLE  POWER. 


CITIBS  OR  TOWNS. 


Total 
lamps. 


Candle  power  grouped  by  Ottmber  of  catidles  and 
number  of  lamps  in  each  group. 


26    I    80 


Total  number  of 
lamps. 

Baldwinsville 


Ballston  (6) 

Bingbamton  (e) 

Boonville 

Brockport 

Camden 

Chatham 

Coopentown 

Dansville  (/) 

Dolgeville 
East  Albany. 
Fairport. 
Fort  Edwards 
Hempstead 

Holly 

Loekport  (g) 
liatteawan 
liount  Morris 
New  lierlin 
New  Roohelle. 
Rochester 
Sing  Sing. 
St.  €r«orge 
Wavorly. 


a3,736 


313   1,200  2.002 
95    i      f>5 


82 

40 

46 

151 

4 

35 

1 

Motive 
power. 


Cost  of 

coal  per 

ton,  de- 

lirerirdati 

works. 


RATE  PER  UNIT. 


Rate 
Term       per 
in      >   lamji 
years.  .    per 
year. 


Total 


Num- 
ber of  '«,^^i^*„ 

hours    ro««JP*« 
■  year. 


Per 

1,000 

candle 


Per 
lamp 
per 
month, 
25  can- 
dle pow- 
er unit. 


Average  unit  rates 


a  The  difference  between  this  total  and  that  appearing  in  Table  17  is  made  up  of  lamps  installed  after  May  31, 1800,  the  fiscal  year  of  several  stations  not  dosing 
until  after  that  date. 

b  140  lamps,  run  312  nights  per  year,  at  $16.50  i>er  lamp;  40,  run  3A5 nights,  at  $22.00  per  lamp. 

c  These  lamps  are  in  a  park  and  run  but  4  months  in  the  year. 

d  Power  rented. 

e  Special. 

/  The  rate  for  16  candle  power  lamps  is  $10  per  year;  32  candle  power,  $15  per  year. 

g  Part  of  these  lamps  are  run  to  1  a.  m.  and  others  to  3  a.  m. 


ACCUMULATOES  OB  STORAGE  BATTERIES   USED  WITH   LIGHTING  PLANTS. 

Two  central  electric  light  and  power  stations  have  auxiliary  plants  of  storage  batteries,  viz: 

Gooperstown  has  56  cells  used  in  series  on  a  continuous  current  incandescent  circuit  in  the  early  morning 
and  during  the  day,  when  the  load  is  light.  The  maximum  load  is  stated  as  35  amperes,  and  a  110  volt  current  is 
uscfd  for  charging. 

Waterloo  uses  126  cells  in  series  on  a  3  wire  continuous  current  incandescent  system ;  the  maximum  load  is 
30  amperes,  and  the  total  capacity  of  the  battery  is  300  ampere  hours.    The  voltage  of  charging  current  is  132. 

Under  the  head  of  isolated  electric  lighting  plants,  in  Table  5,  ante,  it  is  stated  that  the  number  of  accumulator 
cells  in  use  in  the  city  of  New  York  is  531;  in  the  state  of  New  York,  outside  of  the  city,  422;  and  for  the  state  of 
New  York  as  a  whole,  953.  The  number  of  incandescent  lamps  connected  directly  to  a<ccumulators  is  shown  to  be, 
for  the  city  of  New  York,  911;  for  the  state  of  New  York,  outside  of  the  city,  445;  and  for  the  state  of  New  York 
as  a  whole,  1,356. 
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ELECTRIC  STREET  RAILWAYS. 

The  first  electric  street  railway  in  the  state  "of  New  York  commenced  operation  during  the  year  ended  Jane 
30, 1886,  since  which  date  to  June  30, 1890,  there  were  10  roads  electrically  equipped,  making  11  in  all,  installed 
as  follows:  1  road  in  1886,  2  roads  in  1887,  1  road  in  1888,  4  roads  in  1889,  3  roads  in  1890.  Of  the  total  number, 
9  originally  used  horses  for  motive  power  and  2  are  original  electric  roads. 

The  advantages  of  the  adoption  of  electric  .motive  i)ower.may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  9  companies,  in 
reply  to  a  special  inquiry,  report  an  increase  of  69  i)er  cent  in  the  number  of  passengers  earned  in  the  year 
immediately  following  the  adoption  of  such  motive  power  in  lieu  of  horses. 

The  data  herein  presented  deal  only  with  the  power  plant  equipment,  electrical  equipment,  and  such  details 
of  track  construction  as  are  of  interest  in  connnection  with  questions  of  electrical  traction. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  power  stations,  the  number  and  total  indicated  horse<XM>wer  capacity 
of  steam  engines,  the  number  of  electrical  generators  of  each  specified  capacity,  the  total  number  of  generators, 
and  the  total  kilowatt  capacity  of  all  generators : 

Tablk  35.— station  EQUIPMENT,  ELECTRIC  STREET  RAILWAYS. 


8TBAM  BNQINBB. 


NUMBBR  OF  POWBK 
STATIONS. 


9(0). 


RLBCTRICAL  OKNBRATOR8. 


Indicated 
hone  power. 


4,170 


Number  at  5U0  vultH. 


125  amperes. 


140  umperes.    100  amperes.    200  amperes. 


15 


14 


500  amperes. 


Ifumber  at 
180  volts. 


207  amperes. 


Total  num- 
ber. 


43 


Total  capac- 
ity, kife- 
watte. 


3.415 


a  1  company  has  2  stations;  '.i  companies  rent  power  trova  electric  lighting  stations. 

The  following  table  relates  to  motor  equipment.  The  motors  in  use  are  continuous  current,  constant  voltage, 
variable  ampereage,  series  wound,  wired  in  multiple.  This  table  shows  the  number  of  motors  of  each  specified 
capacity,  the  total  number  of  motors,  and  the  total  kilowatt  capacity  of  all  motors: 

Table  STB,— MOTOR  EQUIPMENT,  ELECTRIC  STREET  RAILWAYS. 
MOTORS-COXTINUOUS  CURRENT,  CONSTANT  VOLTAGE,  VARIABLE  AMPEREAGE,  SERIES  WOUND,  CONNECTED  IS  MULTIPLE. 


TOTAL 

500  VOLTS. 

35  amperes. 

4 

40  amperes. 
40 

180  VOLT8. 

1 

Total 
kilowatt 

NUMBER  OF 
MOTOBS. 

20  amperes. 

25  amperes. 

50  amperes. 

1 
4 

( 

70  amperes.   :  94  amperes. 

1 

capaoity  of 
all  motors. 

( 

i 

458 

26 

381 

1 
2    ;                1 

5,800 

The  following  table  relates  to  car  eqoipment.  This  table  shows  the  nnmber  of  cars  carrying  one  motor,  tbe 
number  of  cars  carrying  two  motors,  the  number  of  cars  carrying  the  specified  horse  power  in  motors,  the  total 
number  of  motor  cars,  the  total  horse  power  of  all  motors,  the  number  of  trail  cars,  and  the  average  number  of  cars 
operated  at  one  time: 

Table  81'.— CAR  EQUIPMENT,  ELECTRIC  STREET  RAILWAYS. 


TOTAL  NUMBKR  OF 
MOTOR  CABS. 


Number  of 
cars  carry- 
ing ODe 
motor. 


216 


44 


Number  of 
cars  carry- 
ing tm-o 
motors. 


202 


HOB8B  POWBR  OF  MOTOB8  PER  CAR,  AND  NUMBBR  OF  CARS  OF  BACH  CLASS. 


12 

horse  power. 


Number  of 
cara. 


15  20 

horse  power,  horse  jwwer. 


30  50 

horse  power,   horse  power. 


Nnmber  of  '   Nnmber  of 


cars. 


37 


cara. 


26 


Number  of  '  Number  of 
cars.        I        cara. 


159 


20 


Total  horse 

power  of  all 

motors. 


Number  of 
trail  cars. 


Average 
number  of 
carsoner- 

atea 

simnlftfloe- 

onsly. 


182 
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The  following  table  relates  to  miBcellaneous  equipment  and  car  lighting.  This  table  shows  the  number  of 
electric  snow  plows  and  number  of  plows  having  the  specified  horse  power  in  motors  per  plow,  the  number  of  cars 
lighted  by  electricity,  total  number  of  lamps  wired  in  series  in  groups  of  the  specified  number,  total  number  of 
lamps  used  for  car  lighting,  and  the  number  of  lamps  of  the  voltiiges  specified.  The  total  number  of  electrical 
devices  in  station  is  also  stated. 

Table  88.— MISCELLANEOUS  EQUIPMENT  AND  CAR  LIGHTING,  ELECTRIC  STREET  RAILWAYS. 


HOB8B  mWEB  OF  MOTOB8  PKR  8NOW 
PLOW. 


NVMBBB  OK 

BLBCTBIC 

8NOW 

PLOWS. 


CAR  LIGHTING. 


15  hone 
power 
plows, 

number. 


20  horse 
power 
plows, 

number. 


30  horse 
power 
plows, 

number. 


Number  of 
cars  liffhted 
by  elec- 
tricity 


Number  and  arrangement  of  lamps. 


246 


3  in 
series- 
lamps, 
number. 


9 


o  m 

heries — 

lamps, 

numoer. 


1.100 


10  in 

series — 

lamps. 

number. 


Total  lamps 

nsed  for  rar 

lighting. 


Voltage  of  lamps  used. 


50  volts^ 

lamps, 
number. 


110 


1.279 


119 


100  TOltA— 

lamps, 
number. 


900 


110  volts- 
lamps, 
numoer. 


260 


Namber 
of  electri- 
cal de- 
vices in 
stations. 


316 


The  following  table  relates  to  details  of  line  construction.  This  table  shows  the  namber  of  companies  using 
single  or  double  overhead  trolley,  the  number  of  companies  using  each  specified  style  of  trolley  wire  suspension, 
and  the  miles  of  road  equipped  for  each,  the  number  of  companies  using  the  specified  number  of  poles  per  mile, 
the  size  of  trolley  wires  in  use,  the  number  of  companies  using  each  size  and  the  number  of  miles  of  each  size,  the 
size  of  feeder  wires  in  use,  the  number  of  companies  using  each  size  and  the  number  of  each  size,  the  number  of  feeder 
wires  leaving  i>ower  stations  and  the  number  of  companies  using  each  number  specified,  the  volta.ge  carried  at 
stations  and  the  voltage  carried  at  furthermost  terminal,  and  the  number  of  companies  using  the  resi)ective 
quantities : 

Table  89.— LINE  CONSTRUCTION,  ELECTRIC  STREET  RAILWAYS— OVERHEAD  TROLLEY. 


DESCKiPTlON. 


Style  of  service : 

Single..., 

Double 

Number  of  poles  per  mile,  counting  one  side  only 


35 

42. 

43 

44 

46 

52. 

55. 


Number  of  feeder  wires  leaving  power  station : 
1 


4. 

6. 


Voltage  carried  at  station  : 
550 


500. 
425. 
180. 


Voltage  carried  at  furthermost  terminal ; 
475 


470. 
450. 
425. 
400. 
375. 
160. 


Number  of 
companies. 


10 
1 

1 

o 

1 

4 

1 
1 
1 

1 
5 
2 
2 

1 

1 
8 
I 
I 


3 

1 

1 
1 


DBSCRIPTIO.N, 


Style  of  suspension  trolley  wire 

Cross 

Center  pole 

Bracket 

Cross  and  bracket 

Center  pole  and  bracket 

Trolley  wire,  Brown  6l  Sharpe  gauge  number 


Number  of 
companies. 


Number 

of  miles  of 

wire. 


a  One  company  uses  3  sises  of  wire  for  feeders,  and  one  uses  2  sises. 
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The  following  table  exhibits  details  of  track  eiifriiiit'i 
which  electric  cars  are  operated  is  89.23.     The  gauf;x-  i>t  ■ 

Table  «•.— ENGINEERING  AND  CMNM  l:i 

RadiQH  of  rainimam  curve  of  track : 

1  I'umpany  mportit 

1  company  reports 

1  comiHiuj-  mporU 

1  compaiij  repoi-t* 

1  conipany  reports 

1  eoinpaiiy  reports 

1  compHuy  reports 

I  cotupaiiy  reportH 

1  coni]iany  reports 

1  compnuf  reporta 

1  I'ompnny  reports - . 

Maximum  grade,  rise  per  100  feet  of  trai:k : 

2  compaoies  report 

I  company  reports 

1  company  reporl-s 

2  compaoies  report 

1  company  reports 

3  companies  report 

1  compaoy  reports 

■    MILEAGE  OF  SPECIFJEH 


>  "flSceand 
•  nTf  were  21 

-TiberM),  and 

'Ucg  np  with  a 
-  -niidiDg  clock- 

••  "f  Sew  York, 
fwes  (exceptinj; 


DUCBIPTION. 

TW.1. 

>fi     ;     ti 

40 

5S.I5 

0.7iS           SI.  30 

13.M' 

— ^ 

0.1b         «.oo 

TV.™  »ll. 

1 

J"*  *T»,  line  const rn4-ti()n, 
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ELEOTEIC  WEDDING. 

One  company  commenced  the  use  of  electric  welding  October  1, 1890.  It  installed  one  electric  welder  of  20,000 
watts  capacity.  This  welder  is  used  for  welding  fifth  wheels  for  heavy  wagons.  The  method  superseded  by  electric 
welding  was  forge  welding.  The  owners  of  the  establishment  certify  that  an  electric  weld  for  this  work  can  be 
made  in  10  minutes,  whereas  the  time  required  for  making  a  similar  weld  by  forge  welding  was  45  minutes;  that 
the  saving  in  expense  is  about  38  cents  per  weld,  after  paying  10  cents  per' weld  royalty,  over  the  expense  of  forge 
welding.    The  cost  and  present  value  (1890)  of  the  welder  is  stated  to  be  $2,000. 

ELECTRIC  SMELTING. 

The  first  electric  smelting  company  commenced  business  in  1887.  The  cost  of  the  works,  including  $21,000  for 
land  and  power  site,  was  $90,000;  the  cost  of  additions  since  made  was  $50,000,  making  the  total  cost  of  the  works 
$140,000;  from  this  cost  $15,000  is  deducted,  making  the  present  value  of  the  works  as  given  (1890)  $125,000. 

The  power  plant  consists  of  1  steam  engine,  1,000  horse  power  capacity,  and  4  horizontal  water  wheels  of  500, 
480,  50,  and  200  horse  power  respectively,  using  head  water  averaging  34  feet. 

The  electric  plant  for  smelting  consists  of  four  dynamos,  continuous  current,  constant  voltage,  variable 
ampereage,  of  the  following  capacities:  three  dynamos  of  70  volts,  3,000  amperes,  210,000  watts  each,  and  one 
dynamo  of  50  volts,  1,200  amperes,  60,000  watts;  also  one  dynamo  of  500  volts,  6.8  amperes,  3,400  watts,  used  for 
lighting  purposes. 

The  total  capacity  of  the  dynamos  used  for  smelting  purposes  is  690,000  watts. 

The  raw  material  used  is  aluminum,  silica,  manganese,  copper,  and  iron  ores,  partly  imported  from  Germany 
and  partly  from  southern  states  of  the  United  States.  The  quantity  of  raw  material  handled  is  about  2,000  pounds 
per  day.  Electricity  is  used  for  heat  only.  The  anode  and  the  cathode  are  composed  of  carbon  and  metal  and 
other  materials.  The  crucibles  are  connected  in  series,  varying  in  number  from  6  to  8.  The  whole  number  of 
crucibles  used  varies  from  2  to  20.  The  products  are  aluminum  and  alloys,  and  the  alloys  of  silicon  and  of 
manganese.    The  quantity  of  refined  metal  produced  per  .day  is  1,500  pounds. 

USES  OF  ELECTRICITY  IN  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 

The  uses  of  electricity  in  medicine  and  surgery  are  being  rapidly  developed  as  an  important  part  of  medical 
science.    Without  attempting  to  give  exact  technical  details,  which  can  properly  be  based  only  on  professional 
reports,  carefully  verified  and  compiled  by  an  expert  specialist  in  this  department  of  science,  the  following  data 
are  given  for  the  state  of  New  York,  as  indicative  of  the  condition  of  the  art  and  its  practice  in  1890: 
6  manufacturers  report  manufactures  of  electrical  sfiecialties  for  the  uses  of  medicine  and  surgery. 
5  medical  colleges  report  giving  a  course  of  instructions  in  electro-therapeutics  and  electro-surgery. 
51  hospitals  report  making  17,071  applications  of  electricity  in  medical  and  surgical  practice. 
65  physicians  report  having  electrically  treated  16,072  patients  during  the  census  year  of  1890. 
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DISTRICT  MESSENGER  ELECTRICAL  CALL  SERVICE. 

The  first  American  district  telegraph  company  was  organized  in  1872.  It  commenced  business  with  1  office  and 
4  subscribers.  In  1874  there  were  10  offices  and  200  subscribers  in  the  state  of  New  York.  In  1878  there  were  21 
offices,  4,500  subscribers,  and  600  messengers.  In  1885  there  were  52  offices,  11,897  call  boxes  (subscribers),  and 
903  messengers. 

*  The  first  messenger  call  boxes  used  by  the  company  ha<l  spring  clockwork  which  rec^uired  winding  up  with  a 
key.  They  were  covered  by  a  glass  globe.  In  1874  automatic  call  boxes  were  substituted  for  the  winding  clock- 
work instruments. 

The  following  table  shows  details  relating  to  the  number  of  companies  reported  for  the  state  of  New  York, 
number  of  shareholders,  total  capitalization,  capital  employed,  wages,  and  all  other  expenses  (excepting 
depreciation  of  plant),  and  total  income: 


Table  41.--GENERAL  STATEMENT. 


Number  of  companies  reported 
Number  of  shareholders 


9 
369 


Total  capitalization $3,187,682 

Share  investment 3, 150, 804 

Surplus 36,878 


Capital  employed — aggregate 1, 540, 785 

Plant,  total '. 1,081,460 


live  a«sets — total 


459,  325 


Value  of  franchisi^. 
Value  of  securities 


243,600 
215,  725 


Wages 

Average  number  of  employes 


434, 597 


1,599 


Managers  and  office  force 

Messenger  force 

Construction  and  repair  force. 
Police  detail 


167 

1,379 

33 

20 


Miscellaneous  expenses $150, 288 


Rent  of  central  offices 

Rent  of  other  offices 

Privileges  of  poles 

Telephones 

Office  furniture  and  repairs 

Stationery 

Fuel  and  light 

Instruments,  renewals,  and  repairs 
Batterien,  renewals,  and  repairs  ... 

Lines,  renewals,  and  repairs 

Insurance 

Sundries,  not  elsewhere  reportt*d  . . 


Total  income. 


9,&13 

25,739 

936 

180 

2,973 

9,055 

4,618 

1,487 

2,440 

28,667 

39 

0 

64,511 

659,861 


The  following  table  shows  details  regarding  operating  instruments,  batteries,  miles  of  wire,  line  construction, 
and  service  capacity;  also,  services  performed: 


Table  42.— FACILITIES  FURNISHED  AND  SERVICES  PERFORMED. 


Operating  instniments: 

Galvanometers 

Automatic  signal  receiving 
Telep  hones 


Batteries : 

Leclanch^,  number 
Bluestone,  number 


Miles  of  wire — total 


Insulated  copper 

Galvanized  iron 

Insulated  iron 

Conductor  in  cable  (carried  in  2  miles  of  cable) 


1 

252 

10 


568 
2,945 


1,114 


421 
213 
459 

21 


Line  construction : 

Miles  of  circuits 

Total  number  of  circuits 

Grounded  

Metallic , 


1,114 
428 


16 
412 


Service  capacity : 

Number  of  circuits.  . 

Number  of  offices 

Nnmber  of  call  boxes 


428 

76 

25,009 


Services  performed : 

Number  of  calls 2,624,748 

Number  of  messages  collected 1, 766, 745 

Number  of  messages  delivered 5, 449, 235 

Average  number  of  calls  per  box 104. 95 

Average  number  of  calls  per  messenger 1, 903. 37 
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MUNICIPAL  POLICE  PATROL  TELEGRAPH  SERVICE. 

There  are  5  cities  in  the  state  of  New  York  reporting  the  use  of  police  telegraph  service. 
The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  plants,  wages,  average  number  of  employes,  and  the  amount  of 
miscellaneous  expenses  for  the  year,  excluding  allowance  for  depreciation  of  plant: 


Number  of  municipalities  reporting 


Table  48.— INVESTMENT  AND  EXPENSES. 


Average  number  of  employes, 


Value  of  plant— total $127,273 


Office  fixtures  and  furniture 

Electric  plant  in  station 

Underground  conductors 

Aerial  service  conductors 

I'erminal  apparatus  and  stations , 
Supplies  on  hand 


Wages 


831 

34,850 

9,323 

32, 4fl9 

49,550 

250 


45. 560 


32 


Superintendents  and  inspectors. 

Clerks  and  operators 

Helpers  and  watchmen 


14 

17 

1 


MiKcellaneons  expenses $15, 850 

7,927 

175 

25 

1,350 

1,498 

650 

4,225 


Telephone  rentals 

Kepairs  to  office  fixtures 

Stationery 

Kepairs  and  renetvals  to  instruments. 

Repairs  and  renewals  to  batteries 

Repairs  to  lines.. .'. 

SundricK  not  elsewhere  reported 


The  following  table  is  arranged  to  show  the  number  of  operating  instruments  in  use,  the  number  of  batteries 
and  generators,  the  mileage  and  kinds  of  wire,  number  and  type  of  circuits,  location  and  style  of  patrol  boxes, 
and  location  of  telephone  stations : 


Table  44.— FACILITIES  FITRXISHED. 


Operating  instruments — total  number 1, 178 


Transmitting 
Receiviug. ... 
Telephones... 


544 
222 
412 


Signal  announcing  and  registers — total  number 

Visual  indicators  with  gongs 

Gongs 

Ink  registers 


64 


Number  and  style  of  circuits. 

Patrol  box  circuits 

Other  circuits 


Miles  of  circuits. 


19 
35 
10 


Testing  instruments — total  number 


44 


Galvanometers 
Testing  sets  . . . 


43 
1 


Patrol  box  circuits,  metal 

Patrol  box  circuits,  grounded 

Other  circuits,  metal 

Other  circuits,  grounded 


Batteries — total  number 2, 318 


Location  of  patrol  boxes — total  number, 

On  buildings 

On  poles 

In  booths 

In  patrol  wagon  stations 


Leclauch^ 351 

Bluestone 1,277 

Smee 395 

Dry 275 

Carbon 20 


Patrol  boxes,  operated  by  s]>ring 

Location  of  telephoue  stations — total  number 


Generators,  power. . 
Miles  of  wire — total 


600 


Galvanized  iron,  bare 

Galvanized  iron,  insulated. . 

Bare  copper 

Insulated  copper 

Miles  of  conductor  in  cables 


90 

300   j 
107 

70    ; 
33    ! 


Patrol  wagon  stations 

Police  stations 

Ambulance  stations , 

Coroners'  offices 

Police  headquarters 

Municipal  offices 

Residence  of  members  of  the  force 


62 


32 
30 


600 


196 
35 
58 

310 


394 


29 

175 

185 

5 


394 


81 


11 
31 
5 
6 
23 
2 
3 


The  following  table  shows  the  amonnt  and  character  of  the  service  rendered: 

Table  45.— USE  MADE  OF  FACILITIES. 


Character  of  service : 

Number  of  calls — total 


1,964,043 

6,136 

69,694 

23,905 

47,242 

Classified 132,583 

Miscellaneous 1,648,558 


(-haracter  of  service — Continued. 
Wagon  caUs — total  number  .. 


Coroner  notified 

Relating  to  iirea 

Description  of  stolen  property. 
Description  of  missing  persons. 


Conveyance  of  prisoners 

Conveyance  of  injured  persons 
Convevances  of  officers  to  fires . 
Miscellaneous  calls 


35,925 


14,708 

6,429 

445 

14,343 
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MUNICIPAL  FIRE  ALARM  TELEGRAPH  SERVICE. 

There  are  36  cities  in  the  state  of  New  York  reporting  the  use  of  fire  alarm  telegraph  service. 
The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  plants,  wages,  average  number  of  employes,  and  the  amount  of 
miscellaneous  expenses  for  the  year : 


Table  46.— INVESTMENT  AND  EXPENSES. 


Number  of  municipal  it  ies  reporting. 


36 


MiBcollaneouB  expenses — total $38, 811 


Value  of  plant— total $813,958 

Office  furniture 3, 465 

Electric  plant  in  station 79, 694 

Aerial  conductors 152, 805 

Underground  conductors 243. 760 

Terminal  apparatus  and  stations 328, 026 

Supplies  on  hand 6,  208 


Wages ; 108,592 

Average  number  of  employes 


Superintendents,  inspectors,  and  linemen 

Clerks  and  operators 

Helpers,  watchmen,  and  others 


140 

56 
31 
53 


Rental  for  telephones 

Repairs  to  office  fixtures 

Stationery 

Fuel  and  light 

Repairs  and  renewals  to  instruments. 

Repairs  and  renewals  to  batteries 

Repairs  to  lines 

Insurance , 

Sundries  not  elsewhere  reported 


5,244 

1,781 

29 

302 

4,737 

9,119 

8,564 

124 

8»911 

The  following  table  is  arranged  to  show  the  number  of  operating  instruments  in  use,  the  number  of  batteries, 
the  mileage  of  and  kind  of  wire,  number  and  type  of  circuits,  location  and  number  of  boxes  and  bells,  number 
and  style  of  alarm  boxes,  number  and  style  of  receiving  and  recording  devices;  also,  the  number  of  alarms  and 
value  of  property  destroyed  during  the  year  : 

Table  4 ».— FACILITIES  FURNISHED  AND  USE  MADE  THEREOF. 


Alarm,  announcing  apparatus: 

Visual  indicators  combined  with  gongK 

Visual  indicators 

Gongs 

Bellstrikers 

Jokers 

Sounders 

Telephones 


82 
21 

333 
44 
31 
44 

221 


Testing  instruments. 

Galvanometers  . . 
Testing  sets 


239 


235 

4 


Batteries 


7,483 


Leclanchd. 
Bluestone 


413 
/,070 


Miles  of  wire — total 


2,866 


Galvanized  iron 

Galvanized  iron,  insulated 

Galvanized  steel 

Bar  copper 

Insulated  copper 

Length  of  conductor  in  106  miles  of  cable  (a) 

Number  of  circuits,  continuous  current 


1,823 

3 

7 

412 

96 

525 


218 


Grounded 
Metallic. 


17 

201 

a  Nearly  all  of  this 


Location  and  number  of  boxes  and  bells  communicating : 

On  buildings 

On  poles 

In  engine  houses 

In  municipal  offices 

In  residences  of  members  of  the  force 

Public  alarm  bells 

■ 

Alarm  boxes : 

Operated  by  weight , 

Operated  by  spring 

Having  keyless  doors 

Having  trap  locks 

All  other  styles 


524 
2,176 

314 
26 
43 
44 


347 
2,606 

292 
2,529 

132 


Central  office  receiving  and  recording  devices 

Register,  inking , 

Register,  embossing 

Repeaters,  dial 

Repeaters,  automatic , 

Others 


28 

5 

6 

14 

12 


Number  of  alarms  during  the  year — total . 


61,550 


Alarms  during  the  day . . . 
Alarms  during  the  night. 

False  alarms 

Test  alarms 


2,936 

3,357 

153 

55,104 


Value  of  property  destroyed  during  the  year, 
cable  is  underground. 


$7,825,241 


CHEMICALS  AND  ALLIED  PRODUCTS. 


1178S 18 
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The  Tenth  Census  was  the  starting  point  for  the  publication  of  special  reports  relating  to  the  manufacture  of 
chemicals,  but  owing  to  changes  in  the  form  of  inquiry  and  the  inclusion  of  certain  allied  industries  not  reported 
as  chemicals  at  the  census  of  1880,  and  the  exclusion  of  others  that  were  included  under  this  head  at  the  Tenth 
Census,  a  true  comparison  is  impossible. 

Castor  oil,  glucose,  and  soap,  allied  products  included  in  the  chemical  report  of  the  Tenth  Census,  were  not  so- 
enumerated  at  the  Eleventh.  Pharmaceutical  preparations,  ready  mixed  paints,  varnishes,  and  japans,  reported 
among  the  general  statistics  of  manufactures  in  1880,  are  included  in  the  totals  presented  in  this  report.  Bakings 
powder,  blacking,  cottonseed  oil,  glue,  inks,  linseed  oil,  patent  medicines  or  proprietary  goods,  vinegar,  whiting, 
and  paris  white  appear  in  the  general  statistics  of  manufactures  for  both  census  years. 

The  totals  for  the  chemical  industry,  as  reported  at  the  Eleventh  Census,  are  shown  in  the  following  summary: 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS  OF  THE  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRY:  1890. 

Number  of  establishments  reporting 1, 62(> 

Capital : 

Direct  investment $168,462,044 

Value  of  hired  property $12,098,037 

Miscellaneons  expenses $13, 640, 343- 

Average  number  of  employes  (aggregate) 43, 701 

Total  wages $25,321,077 

Officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks: 

Average  number 5, 953 

Total  wages $7,464,260 

All  other  employes : 

Average  number 37, 748 

Total  wages $17,856,817 

Cost  of  materials  used ^ $106, 521,  980 

Value  of  products $177. 811,835 

PRINCIPAL  PRODUCTS  REPORTED,  THEIR  QUANTITY  AND  VALUE:  1890. 


PRODUCTS. 


ToUl. 


Alum lbs. 

Coal  tar  productM 

Dyeing  and  tannhig  extracts  and  samac Iba. 

Gnnpowder  and  other  explosives lbs. 

Fertilizers tons . 

Faints,  colors,  and  vamisbes 

Fbarmacentlcal  preparations 

Potash  and  pearlash lbs . 

Sodas lbs. 

Sulphuric  acid  (a) lbs. 

Wood  alcohol  and  acetate  of  lime 

Chemicals  (including  all  acids,  bases,  and  salts  not  heretofore  enumerated) 

AH  other  producta 


Quantity. 


93,998,008 


187. 006. 911 

125. 645. 912 
1,808.806 


5. 106, 939 

333, 124, 375 

1, 384, 776, 972 


Value. 


$177,811,833 


1.610,710 

687, 501 

8, 857, 084 

10,993.131 

35,519,841 

52,908,252 

16, 744, 643 

197,  507 

5, 432,  400 

5.198,978 

1,885,469 

24, 751, 974 

13,018.253 


a  Includes  581,536,200  pounds  manufactured  and  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilisers  for  which  no  value  is  given  as  sulphuric  acid. 

Table  1  is  a  comparative  statement  giving  the  results  of  the  inquiry  in  detail  of  items  common  to  the  censuses 
of  1880  and  1890  by  state  totals. 
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A  clieinical  plant  may  ap)>ear  to  be  only  a  mass  of  rude  furnaces,  pots,  and  rough  machinery,  yet  the 
establishment  may  contain  appliances  of  the  most  costly  description,  such  as  underground  flues;  furnaces  of 
the  most  modern  construction;  iron  castings,  fashioned  in  innumerable  forms  and  weights;  copper  vessels,  coils, 
and  stills;  thousands  of  fire  bricks  and  other  forms  of  refractory  material;  steam  boilers  of  the  most  economical 
pattern;  lofty  chimneys;  powerful  engines;  expensive  pumps;  mills  of  different  forms  for  the  grinding  and 
l>owdering  of  a  great  variety  of  materials;  leaden  chambers  for  acid  making,  with  tanks,  towers,  and  accessories 
of  the  same  metal,  and  chemical  earthenware,  vitrified  to  resist  the  action  of  acids. 

A  high  degree  of  skill  and  scientific  knowledge  combined  with  the  use  of  elaborate  and  expensive  i)lants  have 
now  become  essential  to  the  successful  manufacture  of  chemicals  to  an  extent  unthought  of  by  those  engaged  in 
the  industry  20  or  even  10  years  ago.  The  laboratory,  well  equipped  with  careful  workers  and  good  api)aratus, 
has  become  the  pulse  of  the  whole  establishment.  Each  step  in  the  various  processes  is  governed  by  the  results 
obtiiined  by  the  analyst  and  tester,  while  the  huge  and  costly  machinery  of  the  factory  is  the  counterpart,  to  a 
great  extent,  of  the  miniature  equipment  of  the  laboratory. 

The  materials  used  in  chemical  manufacture  are  of  great  variety  and  number,  ranging  from  the  crudest 
substances  (atmospheric  air  being  one  of  the  most  important)  to  those  bearing  the  highest  stamp  of  refinement. 
The  precious  metals,  for  example,  yield  salts  that  are  invaluable  in  the  materia  medica  and  in  photography  and 
other  arts.  The  products  of  many  works  are  used  solely  as  the  materials  for  other  processes  that  are  carried  on 
in  separate  and  perhaps  remote  factories.  The  processes  used  in  making  chemicals  are  almost  as  varied  as  are 
the  articles  produced,  but  certain  leading  steps  arc  essential  to  all,  as  grinding,  furnacing,  dissolving,  separating, 
evaporating,  filtration,  and  crystallization.  The  laws  governing  chemical  constituents  are  closely  followed  at 
each  step  and  the  processes  improved  and  revised  from  time  to  time  by  the  aid  of  modern  mechanical  contrivances. 
These  changes  are  rendered  more  and  more  necessary  in  the  sharj)  competition  of  the  age. 

Many  chemical  operations  demand  a  long  time  for  the  production  of  finished  products.  Crystallization  is  of 
slow  growth  in  many  instances,  and  decomposition  takes  place  very  gradually  in  others.  Both  crystallization  and 
decomposition  are  hastened  or  retarded  by  many  physical  conditions.  Heat  and  cold,  intense  motion,  or  absolute 
quietude  are  in  their  turn  called  to  the  aid  of  the  chemist. 

The  method  of  inquiry  at  the  Eleventh  Census  respecting  capital  was  intended  to  develop  the  full  amount 
of  all  classes  of  capital  represented  by  money  and  by  property  of  every  kind,  owned,  borrowed,  and  hired,  employed 
in  the  industry. 

No  previous  census  inquiry  has  embraced  the  cost  incurred  in  manufacturing  operations  other  than  that  of 
wages  and  materials.  The  current  inquiry  is  intended  to  embrace  all  expenses  of  production  with  the  exception 
of  depreciation  of  plant.  The  difference  between  cost  and  the  value  of  products,  however,  must  not  be  taken  as 
a  correct  indication  of  manufacturers'  profits,  because  these  statistics  contain  no  information  a^  to  cost  of  selling, 
mercantile  losses,  and  depreciation  of  plant. 

Table  2  presents  by  totals  for  the  different  states  and  territories  and  for  the  United  States  detailed  information 
concerning  capital,  miscellaneous  expenses,  employes  and  wages,  materials  used,  and  value  of  products,  as 
reported  at  the  Elev  enth  Census. 

These  tables  show  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  different  articles  manufactured.  Of  these  special  attention 
is  called  to  the  following:  sulphuric  acid;  fertilizers;  soda;  paints,  colors,  and  varnishes;  alum;  potash  and 
pearlash;  acetate  of  lime  and  wood  alcohol,  and  chemicals  used  in  pharmaceutical  preparations. 

SULPHURIC  ACID. 

Sulphuric  acid  is  among  the  most  important  of  chemical  i)roducts.  At  the  census  of  1880,  41)  establishments 
were  reporte<l  as  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  this  acid,  producing  308,765,432  pounds,  valued  at  $3,661,876;  in 
1890  there  were  105  establishments,  manufacturing  1,384,776,972  pounds.  Of  this  quantity,  581,536,200  pounds, 
estimated  as  being  worth  12,480,495,  were  produced  and  consumed  as  an  intermediate  product  by  establishments 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers,  making  the  total  value  of  all  sulphuric  acid  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  during  the  census  year  $7,679,473,  an  increase  in  value  of  109.71  per  cent  over  1880  and  in  quantity  of 
348.49  per  cent.  The  large  increase  in  the  numberof  establishments  and  the  quantity  produced,  together  with 
the  reduction  in  price,  indicates  the  advance  that  has  been  made  in  this  branch  of  the  industry  in  the  United 
States  during  the  last  decade. 

Under  this  heading  there  is  given  in  the  accompanying  tables  the  production  of  50°  baum<^  sulphuric  acid, 
60^  baum6  sulphuric  acid,  and  66°  banm^  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol). 

A  portion  of  the  50^  baum^  acid  made  in  certain  states  is  used  as  an  intermediate  product  by  establishments 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers.  The  value  of  such  acid  is  not  shown,  as  it  is  included  in  the  value  of 
fertilizers,  and  to  attach  a  separate  value  to  it  would  cause  a  duplication.  Therefore,  under  the  head  of  50® 
baum^  there  is  given  in  the  column  of  pounds  the  total  quantity  manufactured. 
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The  following  statement  gives  the  quantity  of  50o  baum^  acid  manufactured  in  the  several  states  and  used 
as  an  intermediate  product  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers: 

SULPHURIC  ACID  PRODUCED  AND  CONSUMED  BY  ESTABLISHMENTS  MANUFACTURING  FERTILIZER^:  1890. 

POUNDS. 

Total .• 581,536,200 

Georgia ' 96,138,400 

Maryland 155,900,800 

MaasachasettH 55,900,000 

Michigan 7,275,600 

Now  Jersey 5,000,000 

North  Carolina 6,192,000 

Ohio 15,000,000 

South  Carolina 211,009,400 

Virginia 29,120,000 

The  total  quantity  of  50^  baum^  acid  produced  in  the  United  States  was  1,009,863,407  pounds.  Deducting 
from  this  the  total  shown  in  the  above  statement,  581,536,200  pounds,  there  remains  a  total  of  428,327,207  pounds, 
the  value  of  which  is  $1,826,572.  This  is  equal  to  $8.53  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds.  Applying  this  average  value  per 
ton  to  the  total  quantity  of  60^  baum^  acid  manufactured  (1,009,863,407  pounds),  a  total  value  of  $4,307,067  is 
obtained. 

The  quantity  of  60^  baum^  acid  manufactured  in  the  United  States  during  the  census  year  was  20,379,908 
pounds,  valued  at  $122,940,  equivalent  to  $12.06  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

The  amount  of  66^  baum^  acid  made  was  354,533,657  pounds,  valued  at  $3,249,466,  equivalent  to  $18.33  per 
ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

In  order  to  obtain  an  intelligent  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  sulphuric  acid  industry  it  is  advisable  to  reduce  the 
figures  of  the  tables  to  a  uniform  basis,  that  of  66^  baum6  acid  (oil  of  vitriol).  As  this  contains  from  93  to  94  per 
cent  of  real  monohydrate  acid  (HgS  O4),  the  reduction  is  made  by  multiplying  the  pounds  of  50^  baum^  acid 
by  m  and  the  pounds  of  60^  baum^  acid  by  j*^.  By  so  doing  we  obtain  the  results  given  in  the  following 
statement,  the  50^  baum^  aeid  used  in  making  fertilizers  being  included: 


8TREN0TH, 

BXVUt. 


500. 

etp. 

6«o. 


Pounds  of  acid  ba 
manufactured. 


Total 


Eouivalent  to 
pounds  of  ddP  acid. 


1, 044, 750, 185 


1,009,863,407 

20, 379, 908 

354,533,857 


673, 242. 271 

16,983,257 

354,533,657 


The  total  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  produced  in  the  United  States  reduced  to  a  uniform  strength  of  66^ 
baum^  is  accordingly  1,044,759,185  pounds,  or  522,380  tons  of  2,000  pounds  each. 

The  reduction  to  a  uniform  strength  of  50°  baurn^  is  made  by  multiplying  the  i)ounds  of  60°  baum6  acid 
by  1.25  and  the  pounds  of  66^  baum6  acid  by  1.50.    The  following  statement  shows  the  result  of  this  reduction: 


;     STRENGTH, 
'        BAUMl^. 


Pounds  of  acid  as  Equivalent  to 

manufactured.     ,  pounds  of  50°  acid. 


Tota! 


50° I  1,009,803,407 

I    6O0 ■  20.379,908 

660 354,533,657 


1, 567. 138, 777 

1,009,863,407 

25.474,885 

531,800,485 


Supposing  all  the  chambers  to  be  running  365  days  in  the  year,  we  find  the  amount  of  50°  acid  and  equivalents 
manufactured  in  each  24  hours  to  be  4,293,531  pounds,  or  2,147  tons. 

FERTILIZERS. 


Manufactured  manure  is  next  in  importance  to  sulphuric  acid  in  the  category  of  chemical  products.  During 
the  census  year  there  were  392  establishments  reported  as  engaged  in  the  production  of  chemical  fertilizers, 
manufacturing  1,898,806  tons  valued  at  135,519,841,  as  compared  with  278  establishments  manufacturing  727,453 
tons  valued  at  $19,921,400  at  the  census  of  1880,  being  an  increase  in  quantity  of  161.02  per  cent  and  in  value  of 
78.30  per  cent. 
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SODA. 

Ill  the  last  decade  the  mauafiu3tare  of  soda  salts  increased  enormously  in  the  United  States.  During  the 
census  year  there  were  32  establishments  reported  as  manufacturing  soda,  with  a  product  of  333,124,375  pounds, 
valued  at  $5,432,400.  At  the  census  of  1880  there  were  40,259,938  pounds  manufactured,  valued  at  $866,560,  the 
increase  in  quantity  being  727.43  per  cent  and  in  value  520.89  per  cent. 

PAINTS,  COLORS,  AND  VARNISHES. 

« 

A  quantity  of  dry  white  lead  and  oxide  of  lead  is  manufactured  and  consumed  by  establishments  engaged  in 
the  production  of  **  paints  in  oil,  in  pa8te'\  While  the  quantity  consumed  in  this  manner  is  shown,  its  value  is 
not  given,  as  it  is  included  in  the  value  of  ''paints  in  oil,  in  paste '\ 

The  following  statement  shows  the  quantity  of  dry  white  leiul  and  oxide  of  lead  manufactured  in  the  several 
states  and  used  as  an  intermediate  product  in  the  manufacture  of  paints  in  oil,  in  paste: 

DRY  WHITE  LEAD  AND  OXIDE  OF  LEAD  REMANUFACTURED  BY  ESTABLI8HMENTS  ENGAGED  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE 

OF  PAINTS  IN  OIL,  IN  PASTE :   1890. 

POUNDS. 

Total 80,915,582 

California  (dry  white  lead) 7,000,000 

Illinois  (dry  white  lead) 7,170,997 

Kentucky  (dry  white  lead) 1,305,460 

Missouri  (dry  white  lead) 29,003,259 

Nebraska  (dry  white  lead) 6,585,000 

Ohio  (dry  white  lead) 19,271,791 

Pennsylvania  (dry  white  lead) 10,266,823 

Missouri  (oxide  of  lead) 312,252 

The  entire  production  of  dry  white  lead  and  oxide  of  lead  in  the  United  States  was  168,282,478  pounds. 
Deducting  from  this  the  total  given  in  the  above  statement,  there  remains  a  total  of  87,366,896  pounds  manufactured 
and  sold  dry  to  the  trade,  the  value  of  which  is  $4,536,204. 

During  the  census  year  there  were  27  establishments  reported  as  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  white  lead. 
The  quantity  manufactured  was  143,620,471  pounds  as  compared  with  a  product  of  123,477,890  pounds  in  1880,  an, 
increase  of  16.31  per  cent.    The  average  value  per  pound  has  declined  from  7.1  cents  in  1880  to  5.2  cents  in  1890. 

The  number  of  establishments  manufacturing  barytes  in  1890  was  13,  with  an  output  of  43,143,000  pounds, 
valued  at  $377,939.  The  number  of  pounds  reported  at  the  census  of  1880  was  38,330,000,  valued  at  $371,829. 
The  increase  in  quantity  of  1890  over  1880  was  12.56  per  cent  and  in  value  1.64  per  cent. 

The  number  of  establishments  manufacturing  oxide  of  zinc  either  as  a  principal  product  or  as  a  by-product  in 
1890  was  7,  reporting  a  product  of  17,648,000  pounds,  valued  at  $695,920,  as  compared  with  20,121,761  pounds, 
valued  at  $766,337,  in  1880,  a  decrease  in  quantity  of  12.29  per  cent  and  in  value  of  9.19  per  cent. 

ALUM.      • 

During  the  census  year  there  were  10  establishments  reported  as  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  alum  either 
as  a  principal  or  as  an  incidental  product.  The  <iuantity  manufactured  was  93,998,008  i>ounds,  valued  at  $1,616,710, 
as  compared  with  39,217,725  pounds,  valued  at  $808,165,  reported  at  the  census  of  1880.  The  increase  in  quantity 
was  139.68  per  cent  and  in  value  100.05  per  cent. 

POTASH  AND  PEARLASH. 

The  manufacture  of  potash  and  pearlash  by  the  leat^hing;  of  wood  ashes  shows  but  an  insignificant  increase 
from  1880  to  1890,  which  is  due,  to  some  extent,  to  the  substitution  for  it  of  caustic  soda  and  soda  ash.  The  number 
of  establishments  engaged  in  its  manufacture  in  1890  was  -75  and  in  1880,  68.  The  total  quantity  manufactured 
in  1890  was  5,106,939  pounds,  valued  at  $197,507,  and  in  1880,  4,571,671  pounds,  valued  at  $232,643,  an  increase  in 
quantity  of  11.71  per  cent  and  a  decrease  in  value  of  15,10  per  cent. 

ACETATE  OF  LIME  AND  WOOD  ALCOHOL. 

In  1890  there  were  53  establishments  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  aeetate  of  lime  and  crude  methylic  or 
wood  alcohol,  manufacturing  a  product  of  26,778,415  |)ounds  of  acetate  of  lime,  valued  at  $315,430,  and  crude  wood 
alcohol  to  the  value  of  $613,607.  In  1880  there  were  17  establishments  engaged  in  this  branch  of  the  chemical 
industry,  manufacturing  6,593,009  pounds  of  acetate*  of  lime,  valued  at  $156,892,  and  wood  alcohol,  crude, 
valued  at  $86,274.  The  increase  of  1890  over  1880  in  acetate  of  lime  was  306.16  per  cent  in  quantity  and  101.05 
per  cent  in  value,  and  in  crude  wood  alcohol  the  increase  in  value  was  611.23  per  cent.    It  should  be  stated  in  this 
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connection  that  the  quantity  of  crude  wood  alcohol,  949,733  gallons,  shown  in  the  tables,  does  not  represent  the 
entire  quantit}'  manufactured.  It  does  not  include  166,342  gallons,  the  product  of  4  establishments  that  did  not 
sell  their  product  in  its  crude  condition,  but  refined  it,  it  being  in  such  cases  rei)orted  as  wood  alcohol,  refined. 
This  quantitj^  would  increase  the  production  in  the  United  States  to  1,116,075  gallons. 

COMPRESSED  AMMONIA  GAS  OR  ANHYDROUS  AMMONIA. 

The  use  of  cx)mpressed  ammonia  gas  has  reached  large  proportions  in  the  last  decade,  and  has  proved  a 
valuable  aid  in  the  preservation  of  food,  the  refrigeration  of  malt  liquors,  and  the  manufacture  of  ice.  The 
introduction  of  the  use  of  anhydrous  ammonia  has  given  great  impetus  to  the  manufacture  of  the  special  machinery 
adapted  to  its  employment  in  the  departments  named.  Taken  as  a  whole,  its  manufacture  may  be  classed  as  a 
distinct  branch  of  industry. 

CHEMICALS  USED  IN  THE  DYEING  AND  FINISHING  OF  TEXTILES. 

It  appears  from  the  report  for  the  Eleventh  Census  on  the  dyeing  and  finishing  of  textiles,  considered  as  a 
distinct  industry,  prepared  by  Mr.  P.  T.  Wood,  that  chemicals  and  dyestuffs  to  the  value  of  $8,407,693  were 
consumed  by  the  248  establishments  engaged  in  this  industry,  to  which  must  be  added  $11,357,489,  the  value  of 
chemicals  and  dyestuffs  consumed  during  the  census  year  by  textile  manufacturers  who  do  their  own  dyeing  and 
finishing,  making  a  total  of  $19,765,182  as  the  value  of  this  class  of  chemicals  consumed  in  the  textile  industry. 

PHARMACEUTICAL  PREPARATIONS. 

Pharmaceutical  preparations,  which  are  produced  in  con'sequence  of  the  demand  for  more  palatable  material 
for  the  materia  medica,  cover  a  large  field,  including  pills,  lozenges,  fluid  extracts,  and  a  great  variety  of  elixirs. 

The  producers  of  these  articles  have  succeeded  in  most  instances  in  masking  or  altogether  obliterating  the 
unpleasant  properties  of  drugs,  and  have  developed  an  industry  of  great  commercial  importance. 

FUEL. 

The  chemical  industry  is  a  large  consumer  of  fuel,  hence  great  interest  attaches  to  its  supply.  Its  expense  is 
of  great  importance  in  computing  the  costs  of  these  manufactures. 

Many  fuel  saving  devices  are  to  be  found  in  chemical  works,  and  within  the  past  2  or  3  years  fuel  oil  has 
become  of  considerable  importance.  Natural  gas,  also,  has  been  utilized  in  chemical  works  in  localities  adjacent 
to  a  supply,  and  its  use  has  proved  a  great  convenience. 

EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES. 

Statistics  relating  to  employes  and  wages  are  presented  in  detail  in  Tables  3  and  4.  Table  3  gives  employes 
by  classes,  namely:  officers  and  firm  members  actively  engaged  in  the  industry  or  in  supervision;  clerks;  operatives 
and  skilled  workmen  and  unskilled  workmen  ;  the  average  number  of  males,  females,  and  children,  respectively, 
with  the  average  weekly  earnings  and  the  total  wages  in  the  respective  classes;  also  pieceworkers,  with  their 
earnings.  Table  4  gives  the  weekly  rates  of  wages  paid,  with  the  average  number  of  employes  at  each  rate  (not 
including  pieceworkers),  for  men,  women,  and  children,  respectively,  and  the  number  of  pieceworkers  with  their 
earnings. 

The  average  number  of  employes  is  the  number  necessary  to  be  continually  employed  during  the  time  the 
establishment  is  reported  as  being  in  operation  in  the  census  year  to  perform  the  work  of  a  varying  number. 

Upon  this  basis  the  computations  are  made  to  obtain  "  the  average  weekly  earnings".  The  number  of  weeks 
reported  by  individual  establishments  as  their  term  of  operation  is  multiplied  by  the  average  number  of  employ^^s; 
the  product  is  the  number  of  weeks  required  for  1  employ^  to  perform  the  labor.  The  sum  of  these  products  of 
individual  establishments  divided  into  the  sum  of  the  wagesfor  the  same  establishments  produces  the  true  average 
weekly  earnings  per  employe. 

In  making  comparisons  of  average  weekly  earnings  in  the  different  states  the  character  of  their  principal 
product  should  be  considered.  The  nature  of  the  products  embraced  by  the  classification  "chemicals  and  allied 
products"  is  varied,  requiring  in  some  instances  tlie  highest  skill  and  care  in  their  manufacture,  and  in  others  the 
most  ordinary  class  of  labor,  including  but  few  skilled  or  high  priced  workmen. 
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The  followiug  statement  presents  totals  concerning  employes  and  wages,  and  shows  the  average  number  of 
men,  women,  and  children  in  each  100  employes;  also  the  percentage  that  the  wages  of  each  group  is  of  the  total 
wages  for  the  industry  during  the  census  year: 


EMPLOYl%8. 


Average 
number. 


Total 

Males  above  16  years  . . 
Females  above  15  years 
Children 


43,701 


39, 372 

3,983 

346 


Total  wages. 


$25,321,077 


Number  in 

each  100 

employ  6b. 


100 


Percentase 
of  total 
wages. 


24. 093, 919 

1,171,974 

55,184 


90 
9 
1 


100.00 

95.15 
4.63 
0.22 


In  the  following  statement  the  employes  are  presented  by  classes,  as  shown  in  Table  3,  with  the  number  of 
each  class  in  each  100  employes  ;  also  the  percentage  that  the  wages  of  each  class  is  of  the  total  wages: 


EMPLOY  to. 


numbS.*  i   Total  w«g«.. 


Number  iu 

each  100 

employes. 


Total 

Ofllrers  or  firm  members 

Clerks 

Oi>eratives  and  skilled  emplo^'es 

Unskilled  employes 

Pieceworkers 


43.701 

'      2,262 

I      3. 601 

20,561 

15, 467 

1,720 


$25. 321, 077 


100 


3,725,9/1 

3, 738, 289 

10, 767,  713 

6, 425, 614 

663,490 


a 

9 

47 

35 

4 


Percentage 
of  total 
wages. 


100.00 


14.72 
14.76 
42.52 
25.38 
2.62 


The  inquiry  at  the  Eleventh  Census  divided  wage  earners  proper  into  three  classes:  first,  operatives,  engineers, 
and  other  skilled  workmen,  overseers  and  foremen,  or  superintendents  (not  general  superintendents  or  managers) ; 
second,  watchmen,  laborers,  teamsters,  and  other  unskilled  workmen ;  third,  pieceworkers. 

It  appears  from  the  above  statements  that  a  very  small  proportion  of  women  and  children  are  employed  in  the 
chemical  industry,  and  that  47  per  cent  of  the  employes  are  skilled  and  35  per  cent  unskilled,  the  pieceworkers 
being  comparatively  few  in  number. 


DISTILLED  SPIRITS  CONSUMED  IN  THE  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  AND  MEDICINE  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

Inasmuch  as  the  cost  of  distilled  spirits  constitutes  the  largest  outlay  in  the  manufacture  of  pharmaceutical 
preparations,  an  investigation  into  the  quantity  of  alcohol  used  for  this  purpose  becomes  invaluable. 

Tables  5, 6, 7,  and  8  show  the  total  consumption  of  each  form  of  distilled  spirits  in  the  United  States,  by  totals 
for  states  and  territories,  as  compiled  from  the  returns  of  manufacturers  and  wholesale  druggists,  eleemosynary 
institutions,  and  retail  apothecaries.  The  total  consumption  of  all  forms  of  distilled  spirits  amounted  to  10,976,842 
proof  gallons. 

Previous  statements  concerning  the  quantity  of  distilled  spirits  consumed  in  the  arts,  manufactures,  and 
medicine  were  merely  estimates,  whereas  the  quantities  given  in  these  tables  a^e  the  results  from  definite  returns. 

The  estimates  were  founded  principally  upon  two  bases:  first,  the  quantity  of  alcohol  consumed  in  the  arts, 
manufactures,  and  medicine  in  the  United  States;  and,  second,  the  quantity  of  distilled  spirits  of  all  kinds  so 
consumed. 

Concerning  the  amount  of  alcohol  alone  so  consumed  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  annual  report  of 
December  2, 1889  (page  xxix),  estimated  the  amount  at  about  6,000,000  proof  gallons. 

While  of  all  forms  of  distilled  spirits  alcohol  is  that  which  is  most  largely  used  in  the  arts,  it  would  nevertheless 
be  a  serious  error  to  assume  that  it  is  the  only  form  of  distilled  spirits  so  consumed.  Cologne  spirit  is  used 
for  many  purposes  for  which  alcohol,  on  accouut  of  containing  certain  impurities,  would  be  unsuitable.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  relation  to  the  preparation  of  a  large  number  of  fine  chemicals.  Whisky,  brandy,  rum,  and 
gin  are  likewise  used  in  the  manufacture  of  ])roprietary  medicines  and  certain  pharmaceutical  preparations,  such 
as  tinctures  and  meilicinal  wines. 

The  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  gives  the  quantity  of  distilled  spirits  consumed  in  the  country  as  80,613,158  gallons  in 
1889. 

There  are  no  estimates  of  so  high  authority  for  the  quantity  used  of  other  forms  of  distilled  spirits  as  that  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  quantity  of  alcohol  used,  but  an  estimate  of  15  per  cent  of  all  distilled  spirits 
consumed  as  used  in  the  arts  and  manufactures  would  be  equivalent  to  12,000,000  gallons  in  round  numbers. 
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THE  METHOD  ADOPTED  BY  THE  CENSUS  OFFICE  IN  MAKING  THIS  INVESTIGATION. 

In  entering  upon  this  investigation  two  difficulties  were  encountered.  In  the  fir^t  place,  the  use  of  distilled 
spirits  for  manufacturing  and  medicinal  purposes  is  so  widespread  and  extends  into  so  many  and  such  varying 
industries  that  the  problem  of  obtaining  statistics  thereof  is  a  very  difficult  one.  In  the  second  place,  the  same 
quantity  or  lot  of  distilled  spirits  is  fi*equently  handled  by  several  firms.  It  therefore  became  necessary  to  adopt 
some  means  of  preventing  duplication  of  returns  by  these  several  establishments.  It  was  evident  that  grave 
errors  would  enter  into  an  investigation  of  this  kind  unless  great  care  was  taken  to  avoid  such  duplication.  A 
thousand  gallons  of  alcohol,  for  instance,  handled  by  a  wholesale  drug  house  would  appear  in  its  return.  A 
certain  part  of  this,  it  may  be  assumed,  was  sold  by  the  wholesale  firm  to  a  retail  apothecary.  The  latter  in  filling 
out  the  census  schedule  would  report  this  quantity  as  handled  by  him.  There  would  in  this  instance  be  an  error 
amounting  to  the  quantity  handled  by  the  retail  apothecary. 

To  surmount  the  difficulty  each  establishment  was  requested  not  only  to  report  the  quantity  of  distilled  spirits 
consumed  and  sold  but  also  to  state  the  source  whence  bought.  For  this  purpose  there  was  inserted  in  each 
schedule  prepared  for  this  inquiry  a  special  column,  headed  "State  whether  bought  from  liquor  trade  or  other 
trade^,  this  statement  to  apply  to  each  form  of  distilled  spirits  enumerated. 

In  tabulating  the  returns  the  quantities  reported  as  purchased  from  the  liquor  trade  were  tabulated  separately 
from  those  purchased  from  other  sources,  and  in  the  final  summing  up  of  the  investigation  the  only  figtires  used 
were  those  which  represented  the  quantities  purchased  direct  from  the  liquor  trade.  The  returns  from  the  above 
mentioned  retail  apothecary,  for  example,  would  thus  be  excluded  from  the  final  result,  inasmuch  as  his  return 
showed  that  his  purchases  had  been  made  ironi  the  wholesale  drug  trade.  In  this  manner  duplication  of  quantities 
was  avoided. 

The  establishments  to  which  schedules  were  sent  were  divided  into  the  following  classes  for  the  sake  of 
convenience :  manufacturers  and  wholesale  druggists,  eleemosynary  institutions  (dispensaries,  homes,  asylums,  and 
others  of  like  nature),  and  retail  apothe<^aries. 

Separate  schedules  were  used  for  these  classes,  special  care  being  taken  to  adapt  each  form  of  schedule  to  the 
requirements  of  the  establishments  to  be  returned  thereon.  Particular  instructions  were  given  not  to  enumerate 
distilled  spirits  used  as  a  beverage.    The  entire  number  of*  schedules  sent  out  was  about  400,000. 

The  result  of  the  inquiry  has  shown  that  the  total  quantity  of  distilled  spirits  consumed  in  the  arts^ 
manufactures,  and  medicine  in  the  United  States  during  the  12  months  ending  December  31, 1889,  was  10,976,842 
proof  gallons.    The  figures  for  each  form  of  spirits  will  be  found  in  the  tables. 

The  following  summary  gives  the  returns  in  proof  gallons  for  the  entire  United  States  of  the  wholesale 
druggists  and  manufacturers,  eleemosynary  institutions,  and  retail  apothecaries: 


PROOF  GALLONS  OF  DISTILLED  SPIRITS  CONSUMED  IN  THE   ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  AND  MEDICINE   DURING  THE 

YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31,  1889. 


KBTUIUiS  RRCEIVED  FROM— 

Aggregate. 

1 

1  .  Alcohol. 

1 

Cologne 
spirit. 

High 
wines. 

Whisky. 

Brandy. 

Rnm. 

Gin. 

ToUl 

10, 976, 842 

• 
6.  745. 152 

1, 453, 048 

75,992 

2,023,900 

266.874 

189.581 

222.295 

Manufacturers  and  wholesale  dniggists 

Kloemosynarv  institutions 

7. 966, 640 

102,790 

2, 907. 412 

5.  425, 791 

30.092 

1.289,269 

1, 334^  033 

4,374 

114,«41 

54, 737 

883 

20,372 

879, 282 

59.222 

1.085.396 

.    100,482 

6,599 

159,  793 

87, 378 

841 

101.362 

84.937 
779 

Retail  apothecaries 

136, 579 

Table  5  gives  the  returns  in  proof  gallons  by  totals  for  states  of  all  forms  of  distilled  spirits  consumed  or 
sold  by  manufacturers  and  wholesale  druggists,  eleemosynary  institutions,  and  retail  apothecaries  combined. 

Table  6  gives  the  returns  of  manufacturers  and  wholesale  druggists  by  totals  for  states  in  ordinary  gallons 
and  in  proof  gallons  as  reported. 

Table  7  gives  the  returns  of  eleemosynary  institutions  by  totals  for  states  in  ordinary  gallons  and  in  proof 
gallons  as  reported. 

Table  8  gives  the  returns  of  retail  apothecaries  by  totals  for  states  in  ordinary  gallons  and  in  proof  gallons 
as  reported. 

In  converting  ordinary  to  proof  gallons  the  factors  furnished  by  the  internal  revenue  department  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  were  used.  The  average  strength  of  alcohol  and  of  cologne  spirit  has  been  taken  at  1.88,  or 
in  other  words,  at  88  per  cent  above  proof;  that  of  high  wines  at  1.50,  or  50  per  cent  above  proof;  whisky,  brandy, 
rum,  and  gin  have  been  taken  as  at  proof. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  total  quantity  of  alcohol  consumed  is  6,745,152  proof  gallons.  According 
to  the  report  of  the  commissioner  of  internal  revenue  for  the  12  months  ending  June  30,  1889, 10,739,734  proof 
gallons  of  alcohol  represented  the  total  quantity  withdrawn  from  bond  on  payment  of  the  tax.     Inasmuch  as 
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only  6,745,152  proof  f2^allons  are  accounted  for  as  the  result  of  this  inquiry,  it  is  evident  that  the  remainder, 
3,994,582  proof  gallons,  represents  (1)  a  certain  amount  used  in  the  arts  and  which  has  not  been  reported  to  the 
Census  Office,  and  (2)  a  certain  amount  used  for  drinking  purposes. 

It  has  been  the  endeavor  to  obtain,  as  far  as  possible,  such  facts  as  relate  to  the  use  of  alcohol  as  a  beverage. 
It  appears  that,  as  such  (in  some  cases  diluted  with  water),  it  is  used  to  a  great  extent  by  Poles,  Norwegians, 
Swedes,  Finns,  Hungarians,  and  Russians.  Inquiry  of  some  of  the  large  houses  in  the  northwest  familiar  with 
this  particular  trade  elicits  the  information  that  fully  one-half  of  the  alcohol  sold  in  that  section  is  used  as  the 
favorite  beverage  of  the  people  mentioned  above.  It  is  estimated  that  about  15  barrels  of  alcohol  are  daily 
consumed  for  this  purpose  in  New  York  city  alone.  A  considerable  amount  is  consumed  by  the  foreign  element 
in  the  coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  impossible  to  obtain  statistics  of  a  reliable  nature  bearing  upon  this  outlet  for  alcohol.  It  is,  however, 
safe  to  assert  that  the  quantity  unaccounted  for  by  the  inquiry  is  largely  consumed  by  the  trade,  and  that  the 
figures  obtained  of  the  quantity  of  alcohol  consumed  in  the  arts,  manufactures,  and  medicine  are  substantially 
correct.    If  they  err  at  all,  they  are  probably  somewhat  below  the  truth. 
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Table  1.— COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  CHEMICALS  AND  ALLIED  PRODirCTS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1880 

AND  1890. 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


Year. 


The  United  Stntes 


Alabama  ... 
California  . . 

Colorado 

Connoclicut 
Delaware . . . 


Diatrict  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

niinoi.s 

Indiana 


Iowa 

Kansas  . . . 
Keutticky 
Louiftiana. 
Maine  — 


Maryland 

Massachusetts . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 


Nebraska  

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 


North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island.. 


South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 


Virginia 

West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states. 


1880 
1890 

el  880 
189U 
1880 
1800 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1800 
1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 
1880 
189(1 
1880 
1800 
1880 
1890 
1881) 
1890 

1880 
1890 
1880 
U90 
1880 
1890 
188U 
1890 
1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1S80 
dl890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 
lv«80 
IHOO 
IS80 
1890 
188i» 
1S!)0 
1881) 
1S(!0 

1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 
1880 
1S90 
1880 
1S90 
1880 
1890 


Number 
of  estab- 
lish 
ments 
report- 
ing. 


1,340 
1.626 


AVERAGE  NCMBKR  O  -  EMPI.OYtS  AND  TOTAL  WAGES.   (6) 


COST  OF  MATERIAIJS  USED. 


Capital,  {a) 


Aggregates. 


■\ 


11 
42 
.16 

9    , 
l\ 

41  . 

28 

23 

23 

I 
I 
12 

') 

1 

3 

4 

40 
52 

80 
16  i 

19  I 

17 

5 
12  i 

3 

15 
16 

7 

6 

24 
23  I 

60  ! 

89 
179 
112 

38 

83 
6 
9 

39 

54 

7 
4 
7 
4 
20 


62 
124 
217 
290 

1 

15 

92 

128 

2 

4 

181 

248 

41 

16 

29 
21 

9 
14 

6 
10 
11 

6 

38 

46 

9 

8 

24 
17 

e:\ 

/5 


$85,304,211 
168, 462,  044 


Average 
nnmber. 


29,520 
43,701 


Total        ; 

wages.     H 

I 

$11,840,704  ; 
25,321,077  1 1 


Males 

above  16 

years. 


Females 

above  15 

3'ear8. 


Children. 


Total. 


Fuel. 


763, 

2,406, 

4, 293, 

36, 

196. 
1.434, 
4,346, 

931. 
3,242, 


075 
350 
574 
000 
300 
250 
296 
379 
089 


205,067 

98, 191 

700 

14,705 

245,000 

5,  706, 531 

3. 348.  550 

7, 833, 644 

102, 700 

473,  852 

219,600 
68,000 
68,000 
213, 428 
712,  440 
680.795 
218,  701 
707.  847 
398, 480 
670, 922 


5, 678, 

8,856, 

6.828, 

7,271, 

258. 

5, 070, 

113, 

337, 

3,  415, 

5, 780. 


302 
038 
473 
883 
002 
C78 
500 
314 
300 
161 


110.300 
424,  317 
274.500 
393. 460 
80,600 


7,  371.  400 
19.895.868 
20, 141,  586 
37, 2U7, 773 


350 
573 
832 
20 
64 
540 
865 
539 
588 

134 

45 

2 

28 

89 

1,528 

1,463 

1,815 

73 

246 

117 
35 

4r» 

57 
184 
236 
100 
158 
161 
202 

1,380 
1.965 
2,143 
1,084 

2(H 

2;  159 

37 

168 
1,174 
1,320 

74 
99 

53 

18.T 

50 


101.  XtS 
282,614 
603.465 
18,200 
48. 141 
270,754 
503,131 
100,026 
265,664 

46, 875 

18,966 

315 

9,905 

28,377 

.'»27,  325 

571. 417 

1,311,991 

23, 116 

1.52, 825 

34. 020 
17,820 
12,992 
32, 539 
63,475 
114,503 
45,943 
83.605 
53, 461 
01.463 


26,776 
30, 372 


1,493 
3,983 


1.2.51 

:(46 


535, 

1,044, 

053, 

1.235, 

65, 

1,064, 

10, 

85, 

542. 

845, 


125 

516 
784 
319 
158 
350 
024 
667 
769 
281 


24,936 
66,057 
.'iS,  670 
67,065 
10,  849 


350, 

1.677, 

5.961, 

9,  715, 

22, 

161. 

18,  349. 

31,741, 

1.291. 

561, 


000 
730 
003 
266 
UOO 
250 
930 
167 
136 
303 


3,496,300 

.5, 9<)8,  218 

127,  COO 

698.  728 

:i0.000 

84, 359 

195,900 

61.976 

645,700 
2,  317, 992 
140.900 
146,800 
251,  072 
564,  UIO 
22.000 
215.  604 


2,655 

4. 621 

6.2.'il 

10,  593 

125 

428 

1,803 

2.  263 

8 

55 

4,796 

7.595 

687 

208 

2.760 
1, 217 
65 
182 
10 
66 
a*) 
42 


1.172,054 
2,  036, 376 
2,901.960 
6. 682, 971 


343 
548 
804 
18 
63 
506 
859 
370 
587 

132 

45 

2 

28 

82 

1.500 

1,293 

1,638 

73 

190 

108 

35 

43 

52 

157 

194 

87 

143 

161 

190 

1,361 
1,704 
2,016 
1,821 

108 

1,524 

30 

105 
1,114 
1,138 

65 
94 
53 
185 
49 


6 
16 
22 

2 

1 
30 

6 
142 

1 


$77, 494, 425 
106,521,080 


$1. 882, 317 
2. 670, 290 


1 ; 
9 

6 


4 

27 


605, 

2,119, 

2.682, 

40, 

401, 
1,822. 
2,  471. 

800, 
1,565, 


648 
078 
848 
000 
518 
435 
501 
074 
081 


12 

72 

165 


56 


7 

7 

98 

12 


6 

.  3 

2 

5 

27 

41 

1 

8 

5 

15 

216,010 

02,350 

5C0 

74. 075 

200,600 

3, 184. 670 

5. 035, 430 

5, 106, 842 

80. 544 

572, 141 

178,  710 
35,249 
128, 100 
65,080 
467,  073 
471,  501 
156,007 
300,041 
328,541 
341,868 


10,035 

58.391 

164, 170 

1,162 

2,028 

50,260 

58.115 

14,004 

30, 381 

4.706 
8,315 


60 


All  other 
materials. 


$75,612,108 
103,851,690 


250 

63 

160 

2 

623 

7 

21 

31 

166 

2 
3 


10 
2 

64 
3 
4 

12 


•1 


40, 

141, 

706, 

1,465, 

3, 

54, 

2,151, 

4,380. 

274. 

145, 


000 
730 
434 
012 
700 
270 
709 
165 
657 
151 


577. 100 
514,  055 
14.406 
85.403 
9,488 
45, 477 
23,422 
12, 743 


I 


828 

125.010 

1.140 

412,  186 

103 

32, 990 

132 

45.  555 

163 

57, 307 

15(} 

82.180 

7 

3,778 

74 

26, 748 

2,346 
4, 253 
5,552 
9,188 

100 

416 

1,541 

2. 092 

8 

49 

4,273 

6.961 

605 

204 


2.680 
1.215 
64 
162 
16 
64 
95 
41 

795 

1,123 

93 

131 

130 

139 

7 

74 


78 

352 

429 

1,321 


42 
29 
16 

7 
2 


4,625, 

5.100. 

7,  300, 

5.265, 

177, 

3.400, 

115, 

413, 

4,056, 

4, 182. 


637 

520 

703 

606 

985 

098 

100 

103 

274  ;l 

838 


232 
16 

270 
8'1 


•>5 


210, 320 

369,917 

37, 075 

75,840 

48,660 


2 
140 
140 

10 

122 

31 

6 

3:16 

187 

548 

74 

4 

10 
1 


86 
8 


I'i 


20 

:) 

0 

^ 

i 

3 

6 


14  ! 

17  I 


30 
11 
10 
1 
13 


6, 088, 296 
11,868,432 
20, 418. 018 
26, 983, 638 

150.000 

686, 281 

5. 075. 3l»."> 

6, 000,  602 

10,  000 

264,100 

13;  085.  892 

17, 303,  351 

1,169,202 

531.206 

1,297,704 

2.  783, 157 

39, 114 

269, 546 

12,825 

122, 876 

27,340 

22, 777 

528, 675 
2, 083, 303 

73,000 
110,5.33 
320. 651 
297,  399 

25. 642 
307, 265 


56,761 

81. 171 

80,0e7 

S,084 

7,668 

3.  635 

1.074 

1.679 

3.257 

12,610 

6,380 

2,000 

5.840 

15,  4.33 

16,388 

136. 627 
111,670 
151, 770 
148, 415 
6,627 
36,122 

'2,616" 
79,297 
80, 856 

4,122 
10, 174 

"ie.'iso" 


239, 926 
377,663 
367, 943 
665,667 


13.584 
101, 26.3 
123, 097 


400 

^98, 596 

466, 631 

50.711 

20, 388 

63, 975 

97, U56 

2,  324 

10,  200 

.531  ! 

155 
420 

4,000 
26,  715  : 
8,543  I 
4,515  i 
9,620  ! 
9, 872 
78 
1.770 


605.  613 

2, 060, 687 

2, 518, 678 

47^838 

308,500 
1, 763, 166 
2, 413, 386 

705, 070 
1,634,700 

212. 123 

80,035 

500 

74,025 

200,600 

3,128,019 

5, 854, 259 

6,115,855 

86,460 

564,473 

175, 175 
34, 175 
126, 421 
61,823 
455, 363 
465,211 
154,007 
304.092 
313, 108 
325,480 

4, 400. 010 
4. 088.  850 
7,2:18.927 
5,117.281 
171,358 

3. 372. 976 
115,100 
411.177 

3. 976. 977 
4,101,982 

206. 108 

350, 743 

37.  (76 

50,(60 

48.680 


5. 84 H,  370 
11.400,760 
20, 050,  075 
20, 317,  071 

150,000 

672, 697 

4, 974, 132 

5, 877. 505 

10,000 

263,  700 

12.  687, 296 

16,  8:<6, 720 

1,118,491 

510,818 

1, 233,  720 

2, 686, 101 

36,790 

259.  .346 

12, 825 

122, 345 

27.185 

22, 357 

524, 075 
2, 056, 588 

04,463 
100, 018 
311.031 
287. 527 

25,564 
305, 495 


n  Value  of  property  hir<Ml  is  not  included  in  the  capital  reporte4l  in  1890,  because  it  was  not  included  in  the  report  of  1880. 

5  The  tignres  tor  1890  include  oftic^^rs,  firm  members,  and  clerks,  wliile  the  report  for  1880  .utates  that  tliese  classes  were  not  included  at  the  Tenth  Census. 

e  No  reports  received  from  tliis  state  in  1880. 

d  No  reporta  received  from  this  state  in  1890. 

«  Embraces  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  Ctah,  2;  Washington.  1. 

/  Embraces  establishments  distributed  as  follows :  Arkansas,  1;  Mississippi.  3;  WaHhin«;ton,  1. 
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Tablk  1.— comparative  STATEMENT,  CHEMICALS  AND  ALLIED  PRODUCTS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:   1880 

AND  1890— Continued. 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


Yoar. 


The  tTnit«<l  states 


Alabama 

California  . . 

Colorado 

Connecticut 
Delaware . . . 


District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 


Iowa 

Kansas  . . . 
Kentucky 
Lonisiana. 
Maine 


Marj-land 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missoari 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

"Sew  Hampshire... 

New  Jersey 

New  York 


North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island . . 


South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Vermont 


Virginia 

West  Virginia. - 

Wisconsin 

All  uther  states 


1B60 
1800 

1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1800 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
I88U 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1800 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1800 
1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1800 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1800 

1880 
1890 
1880 
1800 
1880 
1800 
1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1800 


PRODUCTS. 


Total 
value. 


1117,377,324 
177.811,833 


Alum. 


949, 300 

1    3. 179,  700 

5,312,313 

95,000 

539.910 

2,419.743 

3, 977, 301 

1, 140, 080 

i    2,403,071 

I        322, 439 

135, 100 

I    •       1.120 

!  86, 137 

353,500 

5, 209, 784 

7. 681,  325 

8, 876, 391 

156, 470 

902,586 

287,  743 
66,300 
186,  233 
163,188 
726,  255 
773. 867 
329,659 
451,678 
563,517 
535,267 

7, 243, 122 

8,243,413 

10,604.662 

8,  679.  630 

363,104 

6, 600, 191 

220,540 

731.099 

5. 827, 498 

6, 813, 484 

387,000 
533,315 
283,532 
208,300 
108,911 


Pounds. 


39, 217, 725 
93.998,008 


Value. 


$808,165 
1, 616, 710 


Fertilisers. 


White  lead. 


Barytes.  I 

(Ground  or  Hoated.)  ! 


Oxide  of  sine. 


Tons. 


727,453 
1,898.806 


29,150 
1,000 
6,100 


Value. 


$19,921,400 
35,519,841 


PoundH. 


123.477,890 
al43, 620, 471 


Value. 


Pounds. 


666,500 

20,000 

175,500 


50 

7,475 

12,690 

37, 917 

48,241 

6,300 
4,640 


2, 340, 000 


35,000 


3,135 

11, 287 

230,207 

27,  015 

33,819 

1,574 

7,366 

960 
100 


9. 499.  577 
19, 826,  774 
20, 805, 614 
44,355,944 

300.000 

1,079,492 

7,  678. 374 

10,653,685 

24,000 

430.000 

20, 884, 001 

28. 724. 441 

1.068,041 

856,765 

2, 603,  053 

4, 527. 158 

121, 520 

531, 194 

37. 675 

199,900 

101,496 

49,608 

1.007.166 
3, 108, 800 
200, 310 
254,720 
521, 388 
530, 037 
43.960 
392.  GOO 


6, 378.  550 

7,191.200 

3. 750, 000 

12.454,000 


1,665 
10,268 

1,823 
11, 773 

5,850 

3,998 

191, 671 

366,422 

69,387 

91,502 

900 

18, 715 

600 

1,700 

5,905 

11,496 

470 


1.000 

248,050 

267, 450 

998,166 

1,018,170 

199,000 
93,300 


86,137 

341,500 

4, 553,  709 

633,090 

957, 718 

44,877 
216, 812 

13.000 
2,0UO 


4,000,000 
7,000,000 


$8,770,699  ;  38, 330, 000 
3,297,627:   43,143,000 


260,000 


12, 000, 000 
8, 400, 000 


Value. 


$371,829 
377, 930 


Pounds. 


20,121.761 
17,648,000 


150,000  ! 
67,000  I 


7.889,079 
14,827,424 


480,181 
404,633 


200,000 


Valae. 


$760,337 
695.920 


12,000 


400,000 


16.000 


42,000 
255,116 

68,106 
263,678 
175,000 

63,570 

5,457,258 

6,042,442 

1,920,623 

1,922,113 

27,000 

301,025 

12,000 

86.000 

146,932 

207,806 

4,700 


2,365,000 
1,381,622 


176, 550 
4,183 


3, 240, 000 
1,580,000 
4,758,621 


249,000 

82.458 

360, 073 


4,400,000 


50,000 


91,961 
134, 468 

70,000 
231.050 


29, 089. 175 
72. 012, 808 


80.859 
169, 193 

88,336 
177,982 

12,000 
54,424 
13,365 
53,062 


646,204 
1, 216, 192 


53,507 

73.946 

11,979 

4,000 

64,704 

203,806 

314 

8,200 


2,290,202 
3,973,112 
2, 636, 159 
3,168,467 

300.000 

938, 755 

377, 025 

1, 163,  784 


1,  432. 345 

1,603.431 

156, 427 

99,000 

1,537,230 

4, 370, 033 

12,  670 

221,400 


26, 400, 324 
20,003,250 

3.000,000 
6,586,000 


1.813,600 


350,000 


I 


28, 144, 009 
31,  755,  390 


1,951,507 
1,540,396 


T 


13,140,458  I    967,321 
10,271,791  ; 


8.850,000 
19. 972, 000 


100,094 
200,000 


It 


600,000 
2,400,000 


600,000 


6,000 


4,800,000   31,600 


30,540,499  2,153,467 
32,216,085  1,265.957 


33 


925 


3,000,000 
291,000 


20,000 
1,455 


I   28,921 

154, 497 

629 

2,200 

1,050 

286 


15. 805 


791,341 
2, 407,  738 
16.300 
47,500 
19,500 
10,000 


930, 000   10, 685 


326. 650 


0. 150, 000 
8, 880, 000 


41,050 
50,884 


16.774,756 
7, 348,  000 


29.700 
101,000 


654,051 
293,920 


30,405 
600,000 


2,656,000 
7.000,000 


2,888 
22,500 


79.608 
282,500 


a  Include!!  an  intermediate  product  of  80,603,330  pounds  for  which  no  value  i»  reporte*!;  for  state  distribution  t»ee  note  a,  Table  2,  page  292, 
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Table  1.— COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  CHEMICALS  AND  ALLIED  PRODUCTS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1880 

AND  1890— Continued. 


8TATKS  AND  TBRRITORIE8. 


Year. 


TbeTTnitod  States. 


Jilabama 

California . . . 

Colorado 

Connecticat 
Delaware . . . 


District  uf  Columbia 

Florida 

'Getirgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 


Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana '«. 

Maine 


Maryland 

MaAsacb  unet  ta . 
Michigan   .  ... 

lliuneaota 

Missonri 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Uampshin* 

New  Jersey 

New  York 


North  Carolina 

■Ohio 

■Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island  . . 


.South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont . . . 


Tirginia 

West  Virginia.. 

^Wisconsin 

All  other  states. 


1880 
1890 

\mi 

1890 
1H80 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1800 

1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1S9() 
1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 
1880 

i8no 

1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
J  890 

1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 


PRUDUCTS— continued. 


Acetate  of  lime. 

1 
Potash  and  pearlash. 

1 

Soda 

• 

Sulphuric  1 
Pounds. 

] 
kcid. 

Value.     ! 

1 

$3,661,876 
5, 198, 978 

All  other 
products. 

1 

Pounds. 

Value. 

1 

Pounds. 

1 
Value.      1 

Pounds. 

Value. 

1 

Value. 

6. 593. 000 
26,  778, 415 

#156,892 
315, 430 

4, 571, 671 
5, 106, 939 

$232, 643  i 
197,507  \ 

40,256,938 
3.33. 124, 375 

$866,560 
5,432,400 

308, 765, 432 
al,  384, 776, 972 

$81,820,923 
125,159.481 

.............. 

. 

• 

1 

1 

4,000.000 

5, 105, 995 

21, 199, 833 

20,000 
129, 195 
244,567 

262,800 

2.770.505 

4, 770, 051 

95.000 

...... 

16.686.350^; 

1 

122. 195 

i 

••"••••-"  ■ 

......   .  ... 

1 

. .  •  •  •'•  .....•«. 

:.::::::::::j:::::::::;::::::i:::::;:;::::i 

1, 200. 000 

5. 163. 669 

11,000,000 

*'     '36.666 
63,500 
61.500 

608, 910 

•  •••>••■••' 

............ 1 1 

' 1 

1.968  193 

J 1 

3,681.351 

............   ...'...  • 

141  921 

'■          .              .     i 

1.3&1, 901 

1 

, 

1 

i                   400,000 

5,000 

118, 439 

41,800 

1 

1 

1, 120 

■  1 
-.    -_     .1-   ._     

j 

................''--- 

! 

12,000 

146, 942, 400 

4, 140. 000 

30,690,000 

i26.236  1 

62.000 

170.400  ! 

1               529. 845 



1 

6. 496, 154 



14, 623,  302 

179,500 

7, 136, 140 

232,500 
71,376 

11,625 
2,855 

99,968 

400,000 

5,000  , 

767, 919 

274, 748 

1 

64.300 

186. 233 

1 

163. 188 

1 

j 

1 

507.705 

1 

1 

614,568 

( 

1,050,000 

15,750  I 

245, 803 

! 

1 

188,000 

1 

279,299 
211,030 

14, 010 
8,323 

2,000,000 
2,  363, 649 

43.920,000 

185,623,400 

23.  016, 381 

66,  948. 000 

980,000 

7, 275,  600 

36,000  i 
18.688  \ 

340,840 

372. 400 

326,666  i 

82,951 

4,916 

289, 507 

\ 

444,686 

224,  000 

1 

6,720 

1 
1 

1, 189,  304 

1                                                  i 

3, 739, 982 

36,659  1 
............ 

1, 709, 454 

iis.ooo 

3,500  1 

7, 993, 800 

1 

! 

552,400 

4.405 

6,  635. 161 

1,566,006 

30,000 
20,303 

1, 39:1,  962 

2,995,259 

146. 000 

6?,  542 

107,  469 

5.840 

238, 646 

3, 135, 652 

1.   .       .. 

6, 171,  :m4 

■ 

202. 700 

1 

i 

645.099 

!• 

1 

■ 

2,  880. 000 
4, 200, 000 

57.600 
49,600 

3, 679, 572 

■'**''"**"i 

6, 246, 078 

1 

!                 

' 

32,300 

! " 

533. 315 

1 

1,800,000 

16,560 

'                1.  440, 000 
1,600,000 

16,540 
32,000 

250.432 

1 

176. 300 

!■ 

1 

108, 911 

/. 

i 

1 

1 

! 

80,000 

1,800  i 

74.994,625 
195, 464, 006 

41.363.548 
105.827,459 

693, 113 

1, 305, 181 

438, 723 

878,303 

1 

6, 768.  460 

,                278, 640 

2,688 

14,117,405 

3, 171,  544 

78,086 
146,  811 

515.500 
627,  525 

.............. 

23,442 
23.328 

24, 601, 697 

11,857,857 

{        258.111,672 

4, 400, 041 

83, 961, 548 

!             28. 192, 200 

24, 200. 000 

'              79, 528, 862 

50,600 
386,000 
483,440 

68,637 

1 

493, 229 
1,201,750 

20,761 
55,532 

5, 924, 379 

7,921,110 

71,390 

8, 867,  039 

24,000 
430,000 

1 

1,260.000 

11,772,906 

45,000 

30,650 

147, 616 

2,230 

38,  ifi%  938 
36,810.829 

850,000 
610,522 

66, 346, 819 

211.691,163 

9,500,000 

12, 602, 000 

1 

937,522 

1, 008, 776 

130,000 

114, 378 

14,736.105 
22. 607. 993 

1, 679. 364 

""""""■■"■"" 

043,387 

1, 165, 823 

218, 463, 400 

21,765 

126,360 

98,166 

7, 000, 000 

35,000 

274,794 

: 

37,675 

1] 

«•«>•••*••■• 

198,075 

177, 465 

3.886 

i 

97,  610 



49, 698 

>■>*•>. •■■■■1 

897,000 

37,120,000 

1.367,400 

1               3, 240, 000 

9,000 
32,000 
20.  511 
30,000 

166,776 

••■••""••••• 

CI  8, 178 

172, 499 



^ 

177,220 



1,511,181 

94,423 

407, 465 

12, 000 

700 

2, 600, 000 

31,200 

497. 137 

1 

43,960 
66,960 

' 

1 

I 

a  Includes  an  intermediate  product  of  581,536,200  {lounda  for  which  no  value  is  reported;  for  state  distribution  see  note  a,  Table  2,  page  296. 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


Tablk  2.— detailed  STATEMENT,  CHEMICALS  AND 


8TATXS  AMD  TEBBITORIBS. 


Nniuber 
eatablish-' 
ireportiogJ 


The  United  States. 


2 
3 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
U 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21  i 

22j 

23 

24  ' 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

85 

36 

37 

38 


Alabama 

California 

Colorado 

Conneoticat 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetta 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Yirginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states  (a) . . 


1,626 

11 

36 

0 

28 
23 
5 
3 
49  I 
80 
19  I 

5  ; 

16  J 

t 

6  I 
23; 
89 

112  ! 

83 

9 

54 

4 

4 

124 

290 

15 

128 

4 

248 

16 

21 

14 

10 

6 

46 

8 

17 

5 


CAPITAL. 


Value  of 

hired 
propertj-. 


Direct  investment. 


A  ggregate. 


Value  of  plant. 


$12,098,037    I     $168,462,044 


8,650 

351, 235 

65,435 

100, 752 

34,774 

46,920 

7,500 

87,800 

1,202,080 

52,200 

10,500 


50, 500 

20,000 

40, 577 

600,000 

850,000 

162,902 

160, 000 

358,846 

31,460 

8,500  I 

1,332,570  I 

3. 973, 000 

9.500 

709,875 

120,000 

1,180,700 

200,000 

6,330 

14,125 

15,982 

17,000 

158,073 

56,775 

40,900 

12, 570 


763, 075 
4,  293, 574 
196,300 
4, 346, 296 
3, 242, 089 
98, 191 
14, 705 
5,706.531 
7,833,644  j 
473,852  I 
68,900  ' 
213,428  ' 
680,795  I 
707,847  i 
670,922  [ 
8,856,038  ' 
7.271,883  I 
5,070,678  I 

337, 314 
5, 780, 161 
424,317 
393, 460 
19, 895, 868 
37,207,773  | 
1,677,730  ' 
9,715,266  ! 

161,250 

31,741,167 

561,303 

5, 968, 218 

698,728 

84, 359 

61,976 

2, 317, 992 

146, 800 

564, 010 

215,604 


Total. 


$72, 640, 007 


198,  770 

2, 061, 802 

73,400 

1, 809, 594 

1, 248, 375 

35, 380 

5,500 

1.780.287 

3,  023. 020 
155,  096 

37,600 

144,928 

290, 627 

174,  500 

333, 330 

2, 660, 831 

2, 122, 765 

1,848,847 

30,210 

2,621.344 

197,502 

256,368 

9. 587,  281 

17, 335, 165 

524,652 

4,  370, 238 

18,000  j 

15,703,184    ; 

239,111   I; 

2,255,289   ' 

312.2IP2   I 

41,865  ;: 

24.200  1 
730,900    I 

85,800   ' 
250,844    I 

48,100  I, 


Land. 


Buildings. 


$17,100,441 


14,620 

•     641,700 

12.500 

417,600 

300.  875 

3,000 

300 

255,  OIC 

012, 519 

24,090 

3,150 

19, 367 

96,247 

26, 000 

130, 000 

585,975 

381, 237 

391,655 

100 

802, 952 

79,000 

163,470 

2,  286, 456 

3, 843, 324 

46, 857 

900.361 


3, 947, 060 

51,700 

469,400 

69,600 

4.55'J  I 

3,800 

144,100 

10,200  I 

53.657 

8.000 ; 


$26,228,463 

81,550 

405,587 

27,000 

973,100 

645,500 

2,000 

3.450 

836,713 

974, 957 

69, 821 

19,800 

53,700 

1 18, 000 

81,500 

57,950 

1,159.600 

757, 245 

676, 735 

100 

813.053 

29,500 

27,500 

3,871,ft31 

6, 026.  558 

200,  2C0 

1,780,220 


4, 709. 182 

79,667 

1,065,783 

149,511 

26,200 

6.200 

356,  050 

28,700 

06,000 

17.600 


_-J 


Machinery, 

tools,  an^ 

implements. 


$29,311,103   I 

102.600  I 

1.017,515  ] 

33,900  ' 

418,894  j 

302,000  1 1 

30,380 

1,750  jl 

688,558  i 

1,135.544  l| 

61,185  I 

14, 650 

71.861 

76.  380 

67,000 

145,380 

915, 250 

984,283  ': 

780,457    : 

30,010  1 1 

1,005.339  Ij 

89,002  || 

65, 308 

3, 429. 194 

7.465.283 

277, 595 

1,689,654 

18.000 

7,046,942 

107,744  ! 

720,106  ' 

93,191 

11,115 

14,200 

230, 750 

46,900 

100,587 

22.500 


Live  aaaeis. 


ToUl. 


ii 


$85, 822, 037 

564,305 
2,228,772 
122.900 
2, 536, 702 
1,993,714 
62,811 
9,205 
3, 926, 244 
4,810,624 
318, 756 
31,300 
68,500 
390,168 
533,347 
337,592 
6,195,207  i 
5,140.118 
3.221,831 
307,104 
3,158,817 
226,815 
137,092 
10,308,587 
19,872,608  j 
1,153,078  j 
5,345,028  j 
143,250  I 
16,037.983 
322.192 
3,712,929 
386,426  , 
42,494  I 
37,776  i| 
1,587,092  jl 
61,000  i! 


313, 166 
167,504 


l| 


Raw 
materiala. 


$19, 299, 270 


31,330 
750,370 

44,900 
485.445 
307,400 

14,390 

7,125 

377.632 

077,933 

96,109 

18,200 

19,000 

58,009 
115,347 

83,854  1 
670,650 
852,076  I 
737,930  ■■ 

67,  430 
360,993 

44,783 

113,000 

2,438.174 

4.375,552 

84,535 
1,113,470 

62.600 
3. 788, 158 

57,2C9  I 
488,938  I 

90,090 ; 

22,120 

9.100 

400,085 

25,100 

93,971 

9.5T8 


a  Includes  states  grouped  in  order  that  the  operations  of  iudividual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed.    These  establishments  are  distributed  as  follows:: 
Arkansas,  1;  Mississippi,  3 .-  Washington,  1. 


CHEMICALS  AND  ALLIED  PRODUCTS. 
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ALLIED  PRODUCTS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890. 


CAPITAL— continued. 


Direct  investment— Continued. 


Live  ttaeeta— Continued. 


Stock  in 
proceeB  and 

finished 

products  on 

band. 


$27,241,216 


38,000 

785, 2eo 

23,800 

847,245 

724,350 

12, 761 

180 

304,373 

1,610,477 

112,373 

8,800 

26,000 

106,084 

60,000 

73.550 

1, 332, 738 

1, 182, 856 

1,242.502 

40,593 

1,204,613 

33,580 

11,000 

3. 343, 440 

6,022,125 

67,288 

1, 810, 476 

30,150 

5,193,748 

65,359 

426,173 

58,005 

12,074 

13,026 

259,830 

5,100 

84,381 

9,000 


Cash,  bills 

and  aocounts 

receivable, 

and  sundries 

not  elsewhere 

reported. 


MISCELLANEOUS  EXPENSES. 


Total. 


Rent  paid  for 
tenancy. 


$49,281,551  11      $13,640,343 


494, 975 

693, 142 

54,400 

1,204.012 

961,964 

35,660  I 

1.900  I 

3,244,239  | 

2,222,214 

110,274 

4,300 

23,500 

165,985 

358,000 

180, 188 

4, 191, 819 

3, 114, 186 

1,241,390 

199,081 

1, 587, 211 

;48,446 

13, 092 

4,526,973 

9,474,931 

1,001,255 

2,421,082 

50,500 

7,056,077 

199,024 

2,797.818 

237,731 

8,300 

15.650 

•27,077 

30,800 

134, 814 

148,932 


51,875 

275,606 

14,880 

457,964 

71,270 

9,330 

1,059 

489,525 

763,090 

95,700  1 1 

2,581  'i 

19,  749 

57,619 

28,501 

39, 172 

572. 349 

722,  770 

682, 497 

45,752 

436, 952 

45.967 

22.550 

1, 275, 836 

3, 909. 117 

105,407 

884,501 

18,495 

1,712,033 

62,509 

497,535 

73,325 

5,911 

5,829 

122,542 

18,583 

30, 077 

10,985 


$941,660 


950 
34.055 
6,020 
7,414 
2, 695 
3,801 

660 

7,200 

90,156 

4,175 

920 


4,140 

1,700 

3,181 

48.091 

59, 576 

13, 478 

12,600 

27,990 

2,800 

800 

94,594 

317,909 

800 

57,090 

10,800 

86,191 

14.600 

500 

1,050 

2,254 

1,190 

13,300 

4,500 

3.190 

1,200 


Taxes. 


Insurance. 


$715, 188 


6.210 

24.655 

520 

10,075 

7.441 

141 

4 

22, 710 

38.104 

4.408 

588 

886 

2.918 

277 

3,757 

.SI,  324 

41, 698 

33,880 

061 

29,512 

973 

950 

rj,544 

196,036 

9,937 

46,801 

900 

62.455 

3,905 

17,356 

3,134 

312 

185 

14,547 

681 

3,703 


$874,606 


4,640 

10, 573 

1.620 

9,458 

9.982 

488 

105 

43.923 

54,636 

4.355 

913 

420 

4,904 

6,043 

4,054 

53,424 

56,971 

26,703 

2,280 

45,064 

1.844 


92,487 

183, 438 

7,799 

41,975 

2,575 

120, 612 

4.517 

45,640 

3,650 

745 

594 

13, 824 

1,430 

1,977 

1,934 


Repairs, 

ordinary,  of 

buildings  and 

machinery. 


$1,756,900 


8, 
34. 

4, 
32, 
28, 

2. 

46, 

53, 

5, 

1. 

6, 
12, 
12, 
73, 
85, 
55. 

1. 
54, 

1. 

3. 

234, 

459, 

15. 

109, 

1. 
263, 

13, 

98, 

9, 


19, 

1, 
4. 


575 
137 
025 
170 
430 
750 

10 
097 
849 
865 
100 
675 
372 
818 
586 
776 
921 
336 
423 
764 
345 
500 
558 
502 
103 
764 
100 
176 
037 
495 
378 

25 
600 
821 
850 
512 
455 


Amount 

paid  to 

contractors. 


Interest 

paid  on  cash 

used  in  the 

business. 


All  sundries 

not  elsewhere 

reported. 


$24,700 


19,500 


5,200 


$1, 350, 920 


13,500 
8.958 

45  < 

15,807  I 

4,887  I 

600 

80 

142,781 

53,344 

5,708 

60 

1,000 

7,250 

4,195 

1,230 

64,152 

39,210 

51, 724 

3,100 

36,544 

7,067 

800 

116,860 

346,080 

16,542 

54,05» 

2,140 

163,356 

000 

160, 157 

12,423 


$7,967,300 

18,000 

154,228 

2,650 

883,040 

17,835 

1,550 

200 

226,814 

473,901 

71,189 


330 

19, 128 

3,712 

1,645 

846 


15,768 

32,035 

3,468 

14,364 

281,582 

439,394 

501,376 

25,679 

243,078 

31.938 

16.500 

663,793 

2, 386, 502 

55,226 

574, 812 

980 

1,011,043 

25,850 

175,387 

43,090 

2,575 

2,930 

41,922 

6,410 

15,050 

6,560 


2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
IS 
14 
15 
10 
17 
18 
1» 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
20 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
30 
37 
88 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


Table  2.— DETAILED  STATEMENT,  CHEMICALS  AND  ALLIED 


8TATR8  ASD  TERRITORIES. 


AVERAOB  NUMBBR  OF  BMPLOTKB  AND  TOTAL  WAGES. 


Aggregates. 


Average  num- 
ber. 


43, 701 


Total  wages. 


12  Alabama. 

3  California. 

4  Colorado . 

5  Connecticut. 

6  Delaware 

7  District  of  Columbia. 

8  Florida 

9  Georgia. 

10  Illinoiii. 

11  Indiana 

12  Iowa. 

13  Kansas 

14  Kentucky 

15  Louisiana 

16  Maine 

17  Maryland 

18  Massacbu.sotta. . 

19  Micbigan 

"20     Minnesota 

21     Missouri 

M     Nebraska 

23  Nevada 

24  New  Jersey 

25  New  York 

26  Nortb  Carolina. . 

27  Ohio..... 

28  Oregon 

29  Pennsylvania . . . 

30  Khode  I.sland  . . . 

31  South  Carolina. . 

32  Tennessee 

33  Texas 

34  Vermont 

35  Virginia 

36  West  Virginia.. 

37  Wisconsin 

38  All  other  states. 


350 

832 

64 

865 

588 

45 

28 

1,528 

1,815 

246 

33 

57 

236 

158 

202 

1.965 

1.984 

2,159 

168 

1,320 

99 

185 

4.621 

10. 593 

428 

2,263 

55 

7.595 

208 

1,217 

182 

66 

42 

1.140 

132 

156 

74 


$25, 321, 

077 



-.  —  . 

101, 

358 

603, 

465 

48, 

141 

503, 

131 

265, 

664 

18. 

966   ' 

9. 

905  1 

527, 

325 

1,311. 

991 

152, 

825 

17, 

820 

32, 

539 

U4, 

593 

83, 

605 

91, 

463 

1,044, 

516    ' 

1.235, 

319 

1,064. 

359  1 

85, 

067  ' 

845. 

281  j 

66. 

057 

67. 

065  1 

2. 936, 

376 

6.682, 

971 

141, 

730 

1,465, 

012 

54, 

270  1 

4,380, 

165 

145, 

151 

514, 

055  ' 

85. 

403 

45, 

477 

12, 

743 

j 

412, 

180 

45, 

555 

82, 

180 

748 

26, 

Officers,  flFm  members,  and 
clerks. 


Number. 


5,953 


26 
67 
15 
83 
37 
4 
5 

175 

429 
47 
5 
3 
48 
18 
30 

296 

273 

343 
22 

204 

22 

3 

562 

1,374 

42 

449 
17 

984 
59 
98 
27 
18 
8 

118 
11 
20 
11 


Wages. 


$7, 464, 

260 

- 



21, 

555 

118, 

338 

13, 

370 

84. 

736 

30. 

935 

•  2 

384 

5, 

600 

170, 

782 

533. 

075 

60. 

608 

2, 

500 

3. 

380 

43, 

580 

32, 

927 

19, 

486 

326, 

58ft 

310, 

929 

345, 

495 

21, 

750 

281, 

890 

29, 

340 

6, 

800 

821, 

367 

2. 030, 

699 

1 

37, 

177 

542, 

767 

29. 

a^o 

1.107, 

375 

62. 

596 

117. 

290 

30, 

560 

18, 

490 

3, 

412 

126. 

506 

8, 

580 

24, 

245 

7. 

500 

Operatives,  skilled  and 
unskilled. 

Number. 

Wages. 

36.028 

$17, 193, 327 

318 

79,403 

760 

475. 427 

49 

34,771 

773 

409, 777 

.549 

234,654 

35 

15.448 

23 

4,305  ' 

1,353 

356.543 

1,375 

774.581  j 

197 

91,  545 

30 

15.320 

54 

29.159 

161 

67, 058 

140 

50,678 

100 

71,  807 

1,661 

715.740 

1.676 

876,425  1 

1.505 

536.114  ' 

1 

146 

63. 917  ' 

1,106 

562, 991 

77 

36,717 

82 

47,763 

4,036 

2,108,439 

8, 563 

4. 407, 569 

386 

104,553 

1.731 

884.678 

38 

24,620  \ 

6,233 

3.  097.  351 

1 

148 

80,555 

1.115 

396,665  . 

147 

51,934  ; 

48 

26,987 

32 

9,070 

997 

278, 480 

117 

35,175 

135 

57, 8G0 

03 

19,248 

Pieceworkers. 


Number. 


Wages. 


1.720 


$663,490 


5 


9 
2 

6 


10 


400 
9.700 


8,618 

75 

1,134 


11 

2 

4,335 
672 

27 

3.955 

3 

170 

8 

2,190 

35 

17.965 

311 

122.750 

400 


100 

12,502 

23 

6.570 

656 

244,  703 

63 

37,567 

378 

175, 439 

1 

2,000 

4 

100 

8 

2,909 

0 

261 

25 

7,200 

4 

1.800 

1 

75 
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PRODUCTS.  BY-  STATES  AND  TKRRITORIES:  1890— Continued. 


(HN<T  OK  MATBBIAL8   U8KD. 


Total. 


l*riu(')pal  iiui- 


$106, 621, 980 

605,648 

2.  682. 848 

401,  518 

2. 471.  501 

1.565.081 

92,350 

74.075 

:»,  184. 670 

A.  196. 842 

572, 141 

35. 249 

65.080 

471, 691 

.{09,9il 

341,868 

5.100,629 

5, 265, 096 

:i.  409, 098 

413, 193 

4. 182, 838 

380.917 

75, 840 

11.868,432 

26. 983, 638 

686,281 

6.000,602 

264,100 

17,303,351 

531. 206 

2, 783, 157 

269,546 

122,876 

22,777 

2. 083,  d06 

110,  533 

297,399 

307.265 


583.  713 
2. 453. 938 

390,210 
2. 285. 65U 

1  428.378 

87.  t$10 

74. 025 

3, 064.  529 

4. 792.  445 

•WW.  r>79 

:«,  825 

49. 499 

441.354 

278.974 

292, 072 

4.«56,449 

4,883,404 

'1. 764. 534 

390.002 

:i.  933. 048 

305, 997 

.16,  960 

10. 846, 94S 

25, 476.  Orth 

056,577 

.">.  527. 190 

288,400 

16. 052. 204 

SOO.  179 

2  562.  550 
252, 707 
122, 270 

8.347 

•J.  <ri6, 568 

103.663 

238,354 

300,460 


PBODUCT8. 


Alum. 


,,.  ,  R(«ut  of  power  '  «,..,  , 


len 


All  other  nia- 
t«*rinlH. 


AjjegrugHtf 
v«1u«. 


$98, 917,  854         $2, 670. 290 


10, 

164, 

2. 

30. 
3. 

55. 

80, 

7, 

1, 

3. 

6. 

5, 

16. 

Ill, 

148. 

36. 

2. 

80, 

10, 

16, 

377, 

1165. 

13. 

123, 

466, 

26, 
87. 


26, 

4, 
9, 

1. 


032ft  , 
170  I 
928  I 
115 

381  \ 

315  I 

I 
50 

751   ; 

987 

668 

074  I 

257 

:{80 

849 

388 

670 

415 

122 

016  ! 

856 

174 

180 

663 

6«7 

584 

097 

400 

031 

368 

056 

206 

531 

429 

715 

515 

872 

776 


$42. 818 


2.120 


800 


6,510 
100 


100 

1.180 

4.217 

•1.325 

.1.600 

290 


550 
16,916 


1,470 


2.550 
'iSO 


100  ; 
250  I 


100 


$546, 701 

_  I  _ 

900 

15.945 

1.830 

24,316 

22.539 

125 


5.646 

9.174 

.•iOO 


373 

2  079 

100 

5, 996  ' 

14, 175 

26,002  ' 

2. 465 

175 

26,951 


200 

63,024 

106, 156 

2,000 

43, 121 


112.775 

9,665 

43,976 

93C 


350 

3.  740 

4.'».') 

370 

45  1 


I'onndH. 


Valu(». 


Coal  tar  prod- 
ucts. 


Value 


$4,344,317    I       $177,811,8:13 


11,000 
40,675 

6.550 

103. 420 

H.3,783 

"  300 


I 


58.744 

307.  726 

5  294 

350 

11.951 

21.778 

25.018  I 

27,312 

117,055  j 

203. 658 

601,652  1 

17,200  ' 

141,603 

53,746 

2,500 

580. 250 

718. 844 

13, 520 

:>05.  721 

25,300 

669. 191 

594    i 
7»,.'>75  ! 
,>,  709  I 
7.-»  ' 
13.  .500 
26.030 
1.900  ' 
48,  703 
5.000 


949,300 
5,312,313 

539, 910 
3, 977, 301 
2.  403, 071 

135. 100 

86,137 

5, 209,  784 

8, 876, 391 


93, 908, 008 

$1,616,710 

$687,591 

1 
................1 

'M 

1 

20,000 
20.000 


1 

2 
3 
4 
.j 
0 
7 
8 
9 
10 


992.586    , i  11 


66.300 


12 


163,188 ....'13 


1                      1 

1 

r 

•   .. 

2, 340. 000 

35,000 

1 


3,087  ' 

14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


773,867 

451.678 

535,267 
8,243,413 
8, 679, 630 
6, 600, 191 

731, 099 
6.813,484 21 

533,315    , ; '22 

208,30()    I ; j 23 

19,826.774  7,191.200  «     134,468   j  330,200    24 

44.355,944    i  12,454,000  231.050   '  138,324    25 

1,079,492   i 1 1 28 

10,653,685    ' 27 

28 
29 


430.000 
28. 724. 441 


72. 012. 808 


1,216,192 


188, 180 


856,765    i 30 


4. 527, 158 

531. 194 

199,900 

49,698 

3. 108. 800 
254, 720 


31 


7,800    32 
33 


34 
35 
36 


539,0:J7     37 

392.600     138 


11788- 


19 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


tablk  a.— detailed  statement,  (  hemicals  and  allied 


pRODDCTfl — continued. 


Dyeing  ami  tanning  extracte. 


HTATIW   AM>  TRRRITORIIM^. 


The  United  States. 


2 
3 
4 
5 
G 
7 
8 
9 
10 
U 
12 
13 
14 
15 
IG 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
28 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
3« 
37 
38 


Alabama. . 
California 
Colorado. . 


Total  value. 


KxtractH. 


i  Chipped  wood  and  other  prod- 
ucts of  this  group. 


Ponndft. 


$8,857,084 


150,000 


68. 537, 940 


1. 750. 000 


Valu«». 


$7,081,806 


150,000 


Pounds. 


119,368,971 


Value. 


$1. 775. 278 


Explosives. 


Gunpowder. 


Total  valutv 


$10, 993, 181 


33,600 
2, 504, 870 


Pounds. 


95, 019, 174 


Value. 


$6. 740. 009 


3, 375. 000 


315,000 


Connecticnt 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 


1,883,600 


480,000 


1,848.000 


1.530,000 


35.600 


867.832 
1,077,033 


8,354.640 
10. 256, 960 


867,832 
1,077,033 


0,500 


Kansas 


Kentucky 
Louisiana. 


90,898 


1,817,955 


00,896  I 


Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 


99,000 

75,763 

1,987,256 


432,000 

533,000 

23, 323,  494 


99,000 

75.763 

1,675,214 


164, 598 


17,309.851 


312. 042 


■il 


240, 000 
426,500 


2, 370, 869 
1. 500. 000 


25,500 


164.598 
240,000 


Nevada 

New  Jersey  ... 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania . . 
Rhode  Island  .. 
South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas ' 

Vermont 


567,184 
1, 779, 388 


1,200,000 
7,918,047 


303,000 
1,569,847 


16. 159. 200 
10, 530, 020 


264,184  { 
209,541 


1,455,732  ! 

230,000  : 


26, 701, 399 
1,200,000 


1. 100. 982 
60,000 


2,800 


22.008,000 
7, 320, 000 


354,750 
170,000 


1.  326, 252 

771,294 


6,389,000 
6, 849, 500 


1,458.315 


150,000 


2,800 


142,  111 


28,606,000 


2,000,000 


405,352 
603.794 


1, 749, 093  21, 175, 575  i        1, 447.  970 


1.312,221 


106.666 


Virginia 

West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states. 


512, 843 
113,518  : 


5,000,000 


200,000 


.33, 188, 000 
11,173,900 


312, 843 
113, 518 


108. 735 


2.233,675 


108,735 
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1             UlEh^M 

«lTe», 

■r„ 

... 

Fnnu  inli».m 

FnunrH 

...... 

A...... 

1          PoQDd*. 

V.,,.... 

■r™.. 

Vsl.ir. 

t™. 

v„,.„. 

'•" 

....... 

ToBH. 

VahiP. 

»,«™, 

«,!K,032    ■ 

1.888.800 

»3S.S1».811 

1,270,708 

•23,122.448 

274,  750 

ta.K0.925 

347,330 

«S,7T0.4C*      B 

MMO 

^=^== 

US — " 

—■ 

...«.,S70    , 

"w 

I7B.J00'^ 
WT,«iO' 

3,500 

"I'Z 

2,800 

•s'ooo    3- 

*■ 

1 

«!mi 

WtibI 

T.aoe 

"^:::!i 

31S,»I2 

, 

I0,2«W 

ivs,i]fl.. 

O.OM 
1.17J 

210, 0« 

28.B7B 

4.000 

1  IB,  000 

42  400  >  10 

208.  OW 
SO.SM 

5«o'a7Ji7- 

01.50!! 

1.022,113 

1,072,100 

2.417 

70.235 

8.735  : 

17..77.     18- 

j           I,301.»*4 

tM.son  ' 

soi,02s; 

M,000  j 
SUT.gQol. 

-- 

-^-- 

l^ol5 

285,375 

:i,70O 

I5.850|l». 

4  S3« 

41,880 

"l 

22 

I           8.»l,72S 

no,  900 

I^Uj' 

a.'oi3,"iij': 

SO,  071 

1,4811,  «8 

«:^' 

l,l«3.»gS 

4B.(00 

1.020,130 

2a 

1           1.142,000 

ie7,«io 

in,  OH 

■J.  188. 40T  ' 

IJO.BSO 

2, 115.  40S 

23.88S 

SM.fllO 

24.188 

402,422 

1            2,73«.OTI 

301.123:1 

M.0B2 

l,i«3,T84|| 

S3.  100 

3«.ilB 

784.080 

14.433 

m.S34 

IT 

1           l.Il$,lWfr 

1M.004   1 

r^.Mo 

i.«ce,4wij 

17,  OW 

311.  3»1 

38.2S4 

1W3.004 

17.8S1 

ISO.  038 

1.000 

son.m 

«.20O 

08, 000  1' 
l,3TO.03i 
221.400 

3.000 

2M,B« 
4,000 

3,J51»,450 
ISU.OOO 

1.000 

],«H> 

00,000 

11.900 

30,437! 

SW.B83 

40.000 

308.500 

a.-i.«5  ■ 

33 

02S 

J3 

OSS 

151,407 

2,407,788 

71,  BOS 

1.623,7W) 

B,«20 

222,050 

«»,o«2: 

«ll;sa5 

v 
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1""' 

j 

lo-oos 

--l 

10.00S 

24e.sTS  .^ 

^oooj 

88,075 

X- 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


tablk  a.— detailed  statement,  chemic?als  and  allied 


PRODUCTS  — <M»ntiiiue«l. 


Puiiits.  colors,  and  vami^beM. 


STATRS  AN!>  TKRKITOHIKS. 


Pigint'ntM. 


Tlie  United  StateH 


"2     Alnbama 

3     California 

-4  I  Colonulo 

6  ('onnecticnt 

•6     Delaware 

7  i  District  of  Colambia 


8 
0 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
M 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
:26 
27 
28 

:» 

30 
31 
32 
:33 
34 
■  35 
30 
37 

:t8 


Florida 


Total  vhIiic. 


Whit*'  lead. 


Oxidt'  of  lt*ud. 


liaryten. 
(Ground  or  tiontetl.) 


Oxide  of  y.iii«' 


ToiindH. 


Value. 


PoundK. 


Value 


PoundH. 


$52, 908, 252 


1.148.151 

489, 620 

719,169 

31. 600 


al43,620,471         ^CJ,  297, 627        624,662,007  i      $1,238,577  43,143.0<»0 


\ralue. 


$:{77. 939 


Pouudrt. 


I      o7, 000.  000 


119.043 


H*  Ow*' 


8.  400.  (N)0 


07,000 


Valia^ 


17, 048,  <NiO         $6»5. 920 


Georgia... 
I)linoi«  ... 
Indiana... 

Jowa  

Xunaaa  . . . 
£cutn<'ky 
Louisiana. 
Maine 


Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 


62, 000  I 

6.071,502  I     a14,82';.424 
438. 476     

.'>8,300    j 

37.290  il 

346,759         al.  381. 522 
126, 000  i 

45,495  ,; 

411.223            1.580.000 
1,802.181    I 

2  039,718  i: 

il 

478.049   j 

3.413,047       a29,003,250 
53.3. 315         a6. 585, 000 


404  633 


2.  000.  000 


98. 375 


200,000 


12.  (KN) 


400.  000 


4.  183 


82,458 


61.868. 087 


08,  708  19, 972.  OOO 


209.  000 


2.400, 0(;0 


16,000 


101.000 


New  Jersey 4. 490, 096 

New  York 1 4, 745, 261 

North  Carolina 31. 800 

Ohio 5..534.g68 


Oregon  ..  — 

Pennsylvania... 
Rbo<]e  Island . . . 
South  Carolina.. 

Tennessee 

Teras 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states. 


350,000 


22.000 


7,  348, 000 


II 


275.  (KX) 
H.  848. 995 

158,417 
16.000 
72,583 
75.975  ,j 
21.698  ; 
73,319  ; 
5.000 

341,495  I 
€5.950 


29i.92U 


31. 755,  .390 

1.540,:i96 

7. 691,  486 

:J65,  753 

600,000 
4, 800, 000 

6,000  . 
31.600  . 

al9.271.791  . 

1,249,000 

62,816  . 

500.000 

i 

22.500 

a32. 216, 085 



1 . 205. 957 

11.384.391 

621,342 

291.000 

1.455 

7.000.000  ! 

262.500 

i                !, 

!  '             ^1 



' 8.  8«).  000 

50.884  

1 

! 

\ 

\      '                           .....                ...    

1 

a  Includes  an  intermtidiate  product  of  80,603,330  pounds  for  which  no  value  is  reported,  distributed  as  follows:  California,  7,000,000  poundn,  Illinois.  7,170,997 
^nnds;  Kou tacky.  l.auSiAOunnmia-  Missouri,  29.003,259  pounds;  Nebraska,  0,585,000  ]H>undM;  Ohio.  19,271,791  pouiidH;  Pennsylvania,  10,266.823  pounds. 
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PROUrCTS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  IWO— C'ontiiiuea. 


PKODC 


ontiiiuiMl. 


I^iniphlnck  and  hydmcarboQ 
blai^kA. 


Paint«.  colors,  and  varniMheit— CoutiiiutMl. 


PignientA— ContinufHl. 


Iron  tixide  and  other  <mrtli 
colorH. 


Piilii  colors. 
(Sold  moist.) 


Paints,  vnrnish^'s,  and  Japans. 


PMintp  in  oil,  in  paste. 


Mncludes  an  intenne<liate  product  of  .312,252  pounds  reportml  for  MiHsourl.  for  which  no  valno  Ih  given. 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


Table  ».— DETAILED  STATEMENT,  CHEMICALS  AND  ALLIED 


PRODUCTS — coDtinned. 


MTATKM   AND  TKRKirOKIRM. 


PainU,  f'olors,  and  varnishes— Con  tinned. 
Paints,  ▼amialiea.  and  japans->Continued. 


Painta,  ready  mixed  for  une.    I      Vamiahee  and  Japaiin. 

Valu«. 


Gallons. 


The  United  StateH. 


2  ; 
3 

4  . 

•  5  . 

•1 

7 

8 

I 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
1ft 
SO 
^1 

26 
28 
27 
28 
29 
80 
31 
32 
38 
:34 
36 
36 
37 
38 


AlalMuna 

California 

Colorado. 

Conoecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

niinois 

India'taa 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentncky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Neyada 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 


12,716,101  I        $12,047,315 


Value  of  all 
other  products 
of  this  group. 


Gallons.  Value 

14.530,202  I    $13,087,268 


$2. 148, 170 


II  . 


I  Pbanuaceutical , 
preparations.   '. 


PotMMh  Mnd  iiearlaah. 


Value, 


$16,744,643 


Pounds. 


5, 106, 030 


Vslne. 


$197,507 


276.440 

475,200 

13,260 

7,000 


103.882  i 

472,500  I 

I 

18,483  I 

6.000  i 


141.810 


141.110 


216.754 


I 


883,150 


45,320 

5.000 

142. 500 


99,612 


33, 775 
10,000 


48,000  i 
2.243,929  ' 
154,934 
31,300 
40,000  ' 
205,000  ; 
50.000  i 
16,720 
130,864 
509,330  ' 
601,472 
531,499 
631,400 
77.673 


36.000 

2.067,006  ; 

112,175  i 

39,300 

37,290 

140,000 

50,000 

15,720 

144.829 

474.663 

667,769 

442,499 

499,120 

77.673 


12.500 

1.672,700 

214, 956 


10,000 

1.345.857 

299,401 


215. 595 
6.000 


150,000  ; 


90.000 


46.952  I 
518,034  ' 
1,783,000 


371,309 


68  690 
571.392 
1,065,000    I 


191,606 


25.000 

1.275 

4,000 

102. 471 

100, 379 

26,550 

25,460 

41, 395 


50,000 
661,101  ! 
305,000  : 
6.000  I 
36,000  I 
111,410  I 
36,000  : 
47,000 
911,550 
940,000 
3.035,999 

97,050  i 
1, 116, 144 


71. 376 


Z856 


211, 030 


8,328 


2, 995, 259 


107.469 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania. . . 
Rhode  Island . . . 
South  Carolina  . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia . . 

Wisconsin 

All  otber  states. 


765.784 
2, 312, 045 


711,093 
2,268,863 


1,828,222 
5,107,670 


2,439,795 
6, 230, 718 


2.069.350 

100,000 

1.181.121 

65,356 

20,000 

2,000 

57.724 

4.000 

14.200 


2.082,532 

150,000 

1.122.042 

64,617 

16,000 

1,000 

51. 149 

4,800 

11.960 


1,361,840 


1, 006, 122 


1.066.656 
16.000 


1,098,427 
20,000 


10,000 


58,000 
14.500 


62.500 
15. 950 


26,000 
834  765 


1,839,600  { 
4. 031, 147 


120,200 
95,000 

307,661  I 
22,000  i 


400 


5,000 


6.900 
25,000 


6.000 
25.000 


1.200 


586.250 

150,000 

2. 373, 848 

4,000 


627,625 


23,828 


1.201.760 


65,532 


26,000 

123,000 

28,000 

46,000 


36,157 
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PRODUCTS,  BY  STATE8  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890— Continued. 


PRODUCTS— con  t  in  lied . 


S(mI«m. 


S«m1h  null. 


Sal  HiMla. 


TiitJil  vmIiH'. 


Hicarbonnte  of  fuMla. 


$5. 432, 400 


I'oiitidH. 
M,  801, 200 


Value. 


$1, 179, 720 


Poandn. 


144,641,705 


Value. 


Pounds 


$1,581,766 


Caiiatic  aitda. 


Pounda. 


33, 002. 720 


Value. 


$661, 114  !     1 


2 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
0 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
20 
27 
38 
29 
30 
31 
32 
38 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 


122,195 


1,000.000 


10,000 


8, 407, 600 


98.195 


1,278,750 


179,500 
.VOOO 


14, 623, 302 
400.000 


179.500 
5,000 


•  1. 


:i6.659 
4,405 


3, 739, 982 
552.400 


36.659 
4,405 


2,688 
4, 400, 041 


92,000,000 


1,150,000 


278, 640  ! 
91,908,952  i 


2,688 
1,017.627 


51, 400, 000 


1, 800, 800 


22,802,720 


431, 614 


71,390 


7,921,110 


71.390 
166,302 


610,522 


1,801,200 


19,720 


16.  809, 629 


8,000,000 


195.000 


10, 200.  000 


229,500 
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tablk  a.— detailed  statement,  gu£mK:?al8  and  allied 


2 

a 

4 

6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
2» 
24 
25 
28 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
38 
37 
38 


dTATKK   AND  TKRRITORIK8. 


The  United  StAtes 


Alabama 

California 

Colorado 

Connectiont 

Delaware 

District  of  Colombia. 
Florida 


Total  value. 


$5, 198, 978 


50<'  banm^. 

i 
Ponnds.  Value. 


PRODi'CTB — continued. 
Sulphuric  acid. 

I 
■  I 

I'ounda.  Value. 


20,000 

244.567 

30,000 

61.500 


al.  009, 863, 407 
4,000.000 


$1,826,572 
20.0'JO    i. 


20. 379. 908 


$122,940 


§6°  baum^. 
Poandw.  Valufi. 

354,583,857  $3,249,488 


21,199,833 

1,200.000 

11.000,008 


244,587 
30,000 
01,500 


Georgia. 
Illinois  . 
Indiana . 


126,230 
170, 400 


al44.846.400  , 
20,450,000  ! 


100,  270 
68.000 


2, 806. 000 
10,240^009 


25,960 
102,400 


Iowa. 


Kansas 


Kentnclcy 
Louisiana. 


Maine 

Maryland  

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 


Nevada 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 


18.688 

372,400 

82,951 


813, 586 

a185.628.400 

a57, 118, 300 

a7. 275, 600 


49,600 


32,000 

1.305,181 

878,303 

50,000 
483.440 


1,600,000 

a72,770.740 

35.786,000 

a28. 192, 200 

al5, 000, 000 


4,878 

372,400 

4,740 


I! 


1.301,311 


10.400 


248.752 


2, 728, 100 


11.711 


7,101,600 


4,208.(K)0 


32.000 
335,225  ; 
148,787  ,' 

50,600  i  . 


2. 297, 096 
11,812,000 


17, 262 
68,647 


120,396,170 
58. 229, 450 


84.528.862 


3.410 


86.500 


49.601» 


952,694 
88>,860 


48),  440 


Pennsylvania . . 
Rhode  Island . . 
South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas  


1,008,775 

114,378 

21,765 

35,000 


171,698,781 

2, 100, 000 

a218, 463, 400 

7.000,000 


593, 748 
12, 159  ' 
21, 766 


2,241,401 


14,920 


:^.000 


37,750,981 
10,502.000 


400,107 
102, 219 


Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states. 


32,000 
30,OOU 
31,200 


a.37. 120. 000 


32,000 


3, 240, 000 
2.600,000 


80,000 
31,200 


a  Includes  an  intermediate  product  of  581,536,200  pounds,  for  which  no  value  is  reported,  distributed  as  follows:  Georgia,  06,138,400  pounds;  Maryland. 
155,900,800  pounds;  Massachusetta,  55,900,000  pounds;  Michigan,  7,275,600  pounds;  New  Jersey.  5,000.000  ponndn;  North  Carolina.  6,192,000  pounds;  Ohio,  15.000.000 
pounds;  South  Carolina,  211,009,400  poands;  Virginia,  29,120,000  pounds. 
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PRODUCTS,  KY  STATES  AND  I'KKKITORIKS:  1890— Coiitinned. 


» 

Woo<1 

cohol. 

le.) 

Value. 

pRODUCi-8  —con  ti  u 

ued. 

i 

Total  value. 

1                              ' 

Wood  a1 
(Crud 

GallonH. 

alcohol  and  acetate  of  lime. 

Wood  alcohol. 
(R«6ned.) 

(ialhiUM.                     Value. 

lime. 
Value. 

Y«lue<of<obenii- 

calsf  JDcludin}; 

all  ac4^<  base."!, 

and  8alU,ovgaQic 

or  in«rg«Di«.  not 

heretofore  ena- 

merated. 

• 

All  other  prod- 

Acetatn  of 
'\         Poandft. 

ncta. 
Value.           \ 

t 

1 

$1,885,409 

949, 733 

$613, 607 

1 
,                   917,605!                 $956,432 

1 

26, 778, 425 

1315, 430 

r24,751,974 

i 

1 
$13,018,253       I 

79,200       2^ 

....■.■■-.•....■       .......•■•..•.••.• 

t 

'   ............ ......i. ......... ........ 

1 

! 

H18,4H3 

198,935  1     3 

' 

1 

19,  21K) 

,     4 



....... 

143  975       5 





..... 

66.000 

200,268  1    6 

' 

21,80<> 

7 

., ...... 

8 

■*■" , 

1 

440 

397,405 

0 

434,264  1 
23,443 

395, 406     10 

1,000     11 

1 

1                                                                     '                                                                   ' 

12 
13 
14 

; 1 ' 1 

1          _^          _^    .        ,...       _.^     i:._. 

................| 

21,589 

38,993 

■ 

' 

.      .       ••      ••••^ 

5,000 

22, 000     16 

. 

: 

1 

1 

66,592 

20, 001      16 

, 

■ 

77,084 

315,392 
156,287 

17 

1,000  1 

2,000                         1.600 

1.495,750 
116, 061 

IS- 

119,186 

89.806 

48.733 

59, 008  ,                     50, 150 

3, 135, 652 

20.303 

454,233 

IS* 

i 



70,000 

20 

.                                                            ( 

l;  623, 763 

47H.  624 

21 

; 1 

22^- 

: ; i ___.! 

14t,700 
4:542,685 

35,600 

23 

50, 750 

1 

50,450                       50,750 

1 

1.264,658 

24 

1,215,475 

405. 580 

267,022 

755,647  1                   801,642 

11.857,857 

146,811 

7. 172. 449 

o.  801. 417 

25 

1,492 

2.131 

1,492 

'. . 

18<955 

38,090 
213, 701 

20 

■; .; , 

796,527  j 

27 

1 

i 

1 

5,000  ' 

2ft 

475, 766 

426, 21G 

283.360 

44,250 

44,790 

11.772,906 

1 

147,616 

71216^627 
77.270 

2.288,068 
173,700 

29 

90 

2,500 

1,250 

2.500 

• 

107,800 
11,600 

81 

13,000 

20,000 

13,000 

; 

32 

; 1 

33 

i 

'  , ' 

34 

1 

1 

80,900 

35 

I                                                                                                                                  1 
•  ••      ............    '...--- -_..l. -_-- -.-       _      ■    - ...-._..,.--.-. 

i                                    ■ 

,'V8,  702 
30.600  1 

36 

6.700 

5. 000 

5.000 

12,000 

700 

76,150 

37 

» 

; 1 

1 

38- 

1 

, 

1 
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TABI.K  ».— CLASSIFICATION  OF  EMFLOYfiS  AND  WAGES,  CHEMICALS 


2 
3 

•4 

5 
•6 

7 
8 
9 

ao 

111 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

49 

•^0 

21 

22 

23 

'24 

25 

2« 

■27 

-7S 

-29 

30 

31 

Y2 

-33 

M 

35 

36 

•37 

38 


AOOBEOATKS. 


STATED  ANH  TKKRITORIKA. 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
linh 
nients 
report- 
ing. 


AyBAAOB  NUMBBB  OV  RMPLOT^  IN  BACH  CLA88  AMD  AVKBAOB  WBBKLT  BIBMNOS. 


OiHcera  and  flrm  members  actively  engaged  in  the  indaiitiy  or  in  Hupervieion. 


A  verago 
number. 


Total 
wageH. 


Malea  above  16  yeani. 


Kemales  above  15  years. 


The  United  States ;     1,626        43. 701      r25, 321, 077 


AlabwDia 

C«lifomia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Dlinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massaohusett'S 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebranka 

Nevada 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

All  others  states  (a)  . 


-•I 


n 

36 

6 
28 
23 

5 

3 
49 
80 
10 

5 

3 
16 

6 

23 

89 

112 

83 

9 
54 

4 

4 

124 

290 

15 

128  I 

4 
248  j 
16  I 
21  1 

14  ! 

10  I 
6i 

46  1 
8 

17 
5 


350 

832 

64 

865 

588 

45 

28 

1.528 

1,815 

240 

35 

VPS 

Ol 

236 

158 

202 

1.965 

1.084 

2,159 

168 

1,320 

99 

185 

4,621 

10,593 

428 

2,263 

55 

7.595 

208 

1,217 

182 

66 

42 

1.140 

132 

156 

74 


101,358 

608.465 

48,141 

503.131 

265,664 

18,966 

9.905 

527.  325 

1.311.991 

152. 825 

17,820 

:}2,539 

114.593 

83,605 

91,463 

1.044,516 

1. 235, 319 

1. 064, 359 

85,667 

845, 281 

66,057 

67,065 

2. 936, 376 

6, 682. 971 

141. 730 

1.465.012 

54,270 

4, 380. 165 

145, 151 

514.055 

85,403 

46,477 

12,  743 

412, 186 

45,555 

82,180 

26,748 


Nuni- 
Iwr. 


2,2.54 

19 
32 
9 
29 
21 


A  verage  A  verago 

number  weekly 

of  weeks  earnings 

era-  per 

ployed,  employ^,  i 


47 
31 

33  1 
40  I 
35 


$35.28 

30.24 
46.87 
26.92 
.13. 12 
22.92 


4 

39 

98 

34 

131 

51 

27 

43 

4 

33 

3 

52 

26 

47 

12 

42 

24 

40 

130 

45 

141 

40 

83! 

47 

13  ' 

52 

90 

48 

8 

30 

3 

48 

201  i 

49 

417 

50 

23 

37 

206 

48 

10  i 

52 

315  , 

48 

20  ; 

50 

37 

44 

17 

41 

11 

46 

8 

41 

Ji5  ! 

45 

8 

45 

10  ' 

•  39 

9 ; 

38 

32.05 
30.30 
oo.  99 
32.42 
14.62 
21.67 
24.12 
54.40 
16.87 
29. 31 
30.73 
27.03 
23.15 
38.78 
54.39 
47.55 
46.08 
41.30 
25.93 
32.43 
45.58 
31.54 
27.90 
39.41 
31.57 
24.34 
10.86 
31.82 
21.33 
41.41 
20.64 


Total 
wages. 


$3,719,000 ; 

17.560 
71,497 
8.050 
38,494 
16,835 


Num- 
ber. 


8 


Avenge 
number 
of  weeks 

em- 
ployed. 


44 


Average 

weekfy 

eamiaga 

per 
employ^. 


$19.59 


Total 


$6,902 


5,000 

100,765 

258,343 

37.508 

1.900 

3,380 

29.  .130 

27,167 

16,306 

173, 143 

210, 644 

104,405 

15,500 

169.020 

13.200 

6,800 

452,747 

853,447 

21.911 

321.722 

23.700 

481.283 

28. 078 

63.785 

22,160 

12,290 

8,412 

78,728 

7,740 

16,150 

7,000 


50 


16.05 


800 


52 


18.27 


1,900 


2 
o 


48 
27 


31.47 
10.01 


3,000 
542 


52 


18.85 


a  Includes  states  grouped  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  eiitablishraenrs  may  n(»t  bo  discloiied. 
.Arkansas,  1;  Mississippi,  3;  Washington,  1. 


These  establishments  nre  difttributed  as  folio 
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AND  ALLIED  PKODCCTS,  HY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890. 


Cl«Tk«. 


Males  above  16  \'oare. 


Females  above  15  yean. 


Num- 
ber. 


3,430 

:e 

6 
53 
15 

4 

1 

77 

280 

20 

1 


Average    Average 
number  '   weekly 


of  weeks 

em- 
ployed. 


18 

0 

6 

154 

112 

217 

8 

97 

13 


346 

887 

17 

220 

7 

632 

37 

60 

9 


61 
3 
9 


50 

25 
49 
52 
48 
48 
44 
26 
42 
51 
52 
53 


earnings 

per 
employ^i. 


TotHi 
wageM. 


Num- 
ber. 


i  Average 
I  number 
:  of  weeks 
I      em- 
;  ployed. 


Average , 
employ^. 


$21. 11     $3, 607, 556  261 


I 


43  ;      $11.54 


22.49 
28.84 
17.06 
17.84 
19.00 
13.42 
23.08 
21.50 
18.53 
22.21 
11.54 


3,995 

45, 617 

5.320 

45.442 

13, 750 

2.  .384 

600 

70, 017 

265,126 

23.100 

600 


3  ! 


52 


7.85 


$130, 738 


.•52 


6.rj 


18  i 


44 
43 
47 
48 
61 
52 
51 
50 
40 


15.58 
22.34 
11.33 
20.14 
21.53 
19.31 
14.04 
21.28 
24.69 


12.341 

5,760 

3,180 

149,893 

122. 941 

217.254 

5,750 

102, 615 

15.620 


4d  . 

50 : 

40  i 

50 

52 

51 

61  I 

46 

50 

62 


46 
45 
45 
26 


21.  a3 
25.52 
21.47 
19.05 
16.35 
18.79 
17.« 
19.30 
17.31 
17.03 


358,876 

1.138.425 

14,724 

213, 506 

5,950 

607. 418 

33,750 

53,026 

7,800 

6,200 


17.00 
6.25 

20.00 
9.62 


47. 178 

840 

8.060 

500 


48 


12 
20 
43 

1 
15 

I 


49 
51 
52 
52 
50 
52 


0.02 

7.21 

10.66 

9.62 

11.13 

10.00 


15 


I 


50 
51 


12.92 
10.32 


17 


46 


36 
2 

1 
1 


9.72 


52  I 

t 

SI 
52 

52  ! 


9.59 

7.54 

9.23 

11.64 


46 


0..59 


5 


6.46 


1,224 


350 


51     10.  .W  ;   9.607 


9. 8.'i     1, 900 


3,550 

7,344 

23.836 

500 
8.355 

520 


9,744 
35,827 


7,639 


17,964 
768 
480 
000 


600 


35 


IS  AND  AVKRAOB  WBBKI.V  KARNIKOS— Continued. 

. 

Operatives 

nnd  skil 

Num- 
ber. 

1.897 

lied. 
Females  above  15  v« 

Average    Average 
number     weekly 

of  weeks   earnings 

em-            per 
pluved.    emplov^. 

51          $5.69 


lars. 

Total 
wages. 

Num- 
ber. 

Males  above  16  yeai 

1 

rs.                 ! 

Total 
wages. 

$10,201,314 
46,535 

Average 
number 

of  weeks 

em- 
ploye<l. 

48 

Average 

weekly 

earnings  ^ 

per 
employ^. 

]  18,573 

$11.37 

1 

$560,683       1 

i 

175 

29 

0.10  ' 

366 

49 

14.81 

267,306 

9 

49 

7. 70 

3.403       8 

32 

46 

16.45 

24,100 

1 

52 

6.00 

312       4 

681 

44 

12.33 

368,527 

i          2 

33 

9.00 

586  1    5 

365 

49 

9.75 

168,330 

«•••••«••«•-)      o 

31 

34 

12.85 

13,684 

f 

9 

24 
32 

16. 36 
8.63 

780 
161,678 

1 

1 ...... . 

1 

8 
0 

581 

12 

.......... - 

50 

4.47 

2.672 

584 

51 

13.50 

401, 677 

64 

50 

6.05 

19,320 

10 

106 

46 

10.84 

54, 217 

56 

52 

6.66 

10,406  1  11 

29 

52 
42 

9.92 
14.22 

14.966 
26.136 

12 

42 

5 

52 

2.00 

520 

13 

110 

47 

9.17 

47.781 

« 

52 

3.37 

1,050 

14 

68 

34 

10.14 

23,144 

5 

52 

3.96 

1,030 

15 

140 

43 

10.46 

63,496 

3 

46 

.3.43 

468 

16 

1     1,158 

49 

9.91 

558,242 

183 

52 

4.27 

40.605 

17 

950 

50 

11.51 

546,806 

79 

50 

6.79 

22,680 

18 

868 

61 

8.52 

375,905 

262 

51 

5.96 

79,748 

10 

51 

51 

16.31 

40. 016 

10 

51 

4.67 

2.306 

20 

1        390 

48 

13.10 

245.946 

49 

52 

6.03 

15.224 

21 

54 

38 

14.37 

29,204 

1 

52 

7.02 

366 

22 

!          51 

61 
61 

13.59 
12.05 

35,278 
1, 236.  769 

23 

2,022 

179 

51 

5.05 

63,704 

24 

4,711 

i             51 

n.38 

2,710.810 

450 

51 

6.56 

140,585 

26 

180 
905 

1             31 

8.10 
12.30 

44,045 
542,672 

26 

1         75 

51 

!          5.34 

20,558 

27 

18 

52 

17.63 

16,500 

a 

52 

8.08 

2.100 

28 

<    2,968 

50 

11.66 

1.780,876 

418 

51 

6.14 

110,656 

20 

45 

51 

12.93 

20,777 

1 

:m) 

173 

45 

13.65 

106, 212 
32,077 

• 

31 

84 

40 

0.81 

3 

52 

3.21 

500 

32 

40 

44 

13.84 

24,619 

li ..... . . 

3S 

12 

40 

1          8.44 

4,005 

'1 

1 

62 

4.33 

225 

34 

388 

41 

7.66 

122, 245 

4 

52 

4.81 

1.000 

35 

99 

44 

7.05 

30,488 

36 

1 

66 

4. 

11.44 

34.064 

15 

48 

3.50 

2,500 

87 

28 

28 

16.43 

12,920 

1 ......... . 

1            . . . . 

88 

1 

1 

300 


MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


Tablk  8.— classification  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES,  CHEMICALS  AND 


VVBKAGK  NUMBKR  OF  KttPUtVt'.H  IN  KXCH   CLA^i  AND  AVKRAOB   WBBKLY   KARNINGe — COHtmuwl. 


STATKK  ANU  TKHK1TOKIB8. 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
U 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
86 
36 
37 
38 


The  rrnlted  Statin 


Alabiuna. . 
California. 
Colorado . . 


Connecticnt 
Delaware  . . . 


District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Geor^ 

niinoU 

Indiana 

Jowa 

KansaA ■ 

Kentucky 

LouiHiana 

Maine 


Maryland 

MaMachusetta 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Miasoari 


Nebraska 

Nevada  

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 
Ohio  : 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania . . 
Rhode  Island  . . 
South  Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Texas' 

Vermont 


Virginia 

West  Virginia 
Wisconnii 


mm 


All  other  states. 


Operative's  and  skilled — Continued. 


Children. 


Num- 
ber. 


91 


Average 
weekly 


Average 

number  of  .„^i„^ 

weeks  em-  ~™V  «^ 

P^«y^-     ;  employe. 


Total  wages. 


5 
9 


O    ' 


11 


6 


10 
23 


10 


10 


48 


26 


48 


52 


52 


52 


52 
51 


46  ' 


52 


13 


13 


46 


$3.62 


3.08 


1.87 
4.35 


1.50 


2.26 


4.23 


4.88 
3.01 


3.13 


3.69 


2.69 


2.62 


3.96 


$15, 716 


80 


284 
1,867 


156 


1,290 


1.320 


2.540 
4.562 


1.422 


1.912 


Unskilled. 


.\f  ales  above  16  yearH. 


Num- 
ber. 


Average 
number  of 
weeks  em- 
ployed. 


35  > 


6M 


180 


14.271  ! 

142  ! 

370  ! 

16  ! 

87  ' 

194  I 

4  ' 

21   I 

75:^  ; 

640 

33  ! 

I 

1    ! 

I 

7  . 

•>'    . 
26 

254 
598  ' 
302  ' 
33; 

.561  I 

1 

19 

31 

1,683 

2,947 

196 

702  I 

14 

2.729 

101 

941 

46 

6 

19 

594 

17 

54 

35 


48 

40 
40 
47 
47 
47 
41 
27 
40 
51 
50 
52 
39 
48 
47 
:i4 
47 
SI 
.50 
52 
49 
42 
40 
50 
50 
41 
49 
52 
50 
51 
48 
45 
34 
40 
41 
41 
47 
28 


Average 

weekly 

earnings 

per 
employ^. 


Total  wages. 


$8. 90         16, 155,  294 


5.78 

11.10 

13.74 

9,73 

7.25 

11.32 

6.21 

6.36 

10.22 

10.77 

7.00 

12.84 

9.29 

9.a5 

8.80 

8.81 

9.66 

7.92 

8.15 

10.01 

8.26 

10.11 

9.4.3 

9.66 

7.19 

8.96 

7.94 

9.00 

9.83 

6.40 

6.57 

11.29 

6.23 

6.32 

6.43 

8.32 

6.43 


Females  abov«^  15 
years. 


Nui 


32,788 

200,619 

10,359 

:i9,989 

66,324 

1.864 

3.625    ! 

191.709 

334,439 

17.920 

364 

3,504 

16,965 

24.164 

7.843 

104,839 

294,967 

120.526    i 

13.933    ' 

277,137 

6.614 

12,486 

789,696 

1.433,891 

57,708 

310,968 

5.780 

1.227.080 

50.232 

290,418 

13.457 

2.300 

4,750 

154,285 

4,607 

21,296 

6.328 


997 


Average 

number  of 

weeks  em- 

ploj'ed. 


50 


10  , 

52 

3 

.52 

i 

75 

52 

1 

6 

to; 

1 

52 
47 

64 
37 
61 
10 
90 
1 


136 
387 


.1. 


28 
1 

62 
2 


.52 

.52 
52 
52 
52 
52 


45 

51 


48 
52 
52 
52 


52 
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ALLIED  PRODUCTS,   HY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:   IKfH)— Continued. 


AVKRAflK  Nl'MBEK  0¥  KMVlXtYtH  IN  EACH  CLASS  AND   AVKRAOK 

WBKKLY  EARNINGS— COD  tinned. 


UiiMkiilpcl—  (Nintiniied. 


IMKCKWOKKKKS — AVPlHAftK   Nl'MRKK    RMIMjOYKD   AJN'O  TftTAL  WA(»ICS. 


FemaltM  abovt*  15  y«^ari< — 
coiitiuued.' 


Averae^ 

weekfy 

eariiiag« 

per 
employ^. 
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Tablk  41.— AVERAGK  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AT  THE  DIFFERENT  WEEKLY  RATES  OF  PAY,  CHEMICALS  AND 

ALLIED  PRODUCTS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890. 


8TATKM  AND  TKKRITORlKli. 


Number 
of  e«- 
tablisb- 
menta 
report- 
ing- 


HOI 


B    NUMBBR    OK 
II  OBDINARY 
DAT  OV  LABOR. 


AU<)RBOATEi<. 


WEKKLV  «ATB8  OF  WAORS  PAID  AND  ATB&AQK  NUKBBB  OF  BMP1X>TK« 

AT  BACH; BATE,  mOLUDINO  OFFICERS,  FIRM  MBMBBRR,  AlTD  CLBRKB. 

BUT  NOT  THOSE  BMPLOTBD  ON  PIECEWORK,   (a) 


Males  above  16  yearn. 


May  to       November  I  Average 
November,      to  May.     |  number. 


Total 
wagea. 


Total 


The  United  State* 1, 626 

Alabama. !  11  ! 

California I  36 

Colorado 6  ! 

Connecticut \  28  | 

Delaware 23  i 

Diatrict  of  Columbia !  5 

Florida 3  | 

Georgia 49  ; 

Illinois 86  I 

Indiana 19   i 

Iowa 5  ! 

Kaunaa 3 

Kentucky I  16 

Louisiana I  6  i 

Maine j  23   i 

Maryland 89 

Masaachusetta |  1 12   ' 

Michigan i  83 

Minneaota D 

Miaaouri '  o4 

Nebraaka I  4 

Nevada ^  4 

New  Jersey j  124 

New  York |  290 

North  Carolina |  1.5 

Ohio , 128 

Oregon 4 

Pennsylvania .       248  , 

Rhode  Island 16  I 

South  Carolina 21  ' 

Tenneasee 14 

Texas : i  10 

Vermont 6  ! 

Virginia 46 

Weat  Virginia I  8 

Wiaoonain 17 

All  other  atates  (6) 5 

I' 


9.94 

9.84 
10.45 

I   43, 701 

$25, 321. 077 

38.528 

9.25 

350 

101,358  ' 

.343 

9.82 

9.66 

832 

603,465 

790 

9.83 

9.50 

64 

48.141  ; 

6:< 

9.82 

9.77 

865 

503,131 

850 

10. 18 

10.00 

588 

265,664 

5»5 

10.60 

10.60 

45 

18.906 

39 

10.00 

10.00 

28 

9.906  1 

28 

10.26 

10.36 

1,628 

527,325 

1.509 

9.66 

9.55 

1,815 

1.311,991 

1,035 

10.00 

9.75 

246 

152,825  : 

188 

10.00 

10.00 

35 

17,820 

33 

10.00 

10.00 

57 

32,539 

.12 

10.09 

9.84 

236 

114,693 

192 

10.00 

10.17 

158 

83,605 

14:1 

10.22 

10.13 

202 

91,463 

196 

9.78 

9.67 

1,965 

1.044,516 

1,696 

9.65 

9.54 

1,964 

1,235,319 

1,810 

10.11 

10.02 

2,159 

1.064,350 

1,470 

9.72 

9.56 

168 

85,667 

105 

9.98 

9.79 

1.320 

845.281 

1.138 

10.00 

9.75 

1 

99 

66,057 

94 

9.76 

9.75  1 

185 

67,065 

85 

9.87 

9.70 

4,621 

2,936.376 

4.252 

9.84 

9.80  1 

10,593 

6.682,971  : 

8.962 

10. 17  ' 

10.10 

428 

141,  730  , 

416 

10.04 

9.84 

2.283 

1.405,012 

2.039 

9.75 

10.00  i 

55 

1 

54,270 

49 

10.11 

9.96  1 

7,505 

4, 380, 165 

6.644 

10.25 

10. 13 

206 

145, 151 

203 

10.05 

10. 14  , 

1.217 

514,055  ; 

1,211 

10.29 

10.14  ' 

182 

85,403  1 

156 

9.80 

9.80 

66 

46,477  ! 

64 

10.00 

9.60 

42 

12,743 

39 

10.27 

9.99  ! 

1.140  ' 

412.186 

1.098 

9.63 

9.38 

132  ! 

46,566 

127 

9.88 

9.60 

!     166  j 

82.180 

139 

10.00 

10.00 

74! 

26,748  1 

74 

Under 
$5. 


1,259 

53 

48 

:<8 
21 


$5  and 
over  but 
under  $6. 


IJ 


197 
15 


2 

20 
6 

8 

:m 

74 
109 

4 
16 


26 

168 

05 

18 


96 

94 
2 
1 


124 

3 
10 


$6  and 
over  but 
under  $7. 


2.403 


80 

a* 

1 

6 

43 

1 


402 

10 

6 

3 


8 

9 

6 

49 

27 

47 


25 


128 

148 

29 

:o 
o 

to 

U6 

4 

182 


8 

135 

04 


3 

S 


12 


$7  and 
over  but 
under  $8. 


2.947 

T 
32 


25 
57 


20 

.'$66 

28 

14 


8 

9 

9 

125 

33 

107 

4 

13 
9 


42 
141 
102 
140 

1 
155 

3 

420 

35 

1 


3 


356 

17 

i 

16 


$8  and 
over  but 
under  $9. 


.M96 


38 
111 

n 

1 

167 

40 

i 

1 

4 

51 

29 

22 

175 

194 

185 
•» 

23 

G 
•» 

363 

83 

96 

1 

616 

8 

197 

31 

1 

8 


207 : 

12  ! 

21 

10 


90  and 

over  bnt 

under  910. 


6.142 


48 

I 

It 

lOU 

I 
24 
64 
14 

1 


8 
6 

12 

288 

109 

203 

29 

124 

3 

10 

374 

2. 215 

20 

210 

13 

1.131 

1 

15 


14 

52 

1 

12 


40 

1 

14i 

"iK 

14 

:J7 

258 

:n 

1!' 
3.'. 

362 

413 

2»7 

14 

138. 

0 

21 

1,187 

1.32a 

12 

280 


1.114 
67 
69 
i 

3 

2 

23 

13 

84 

2 


a  In  comparing  the  table  of  weekly  rates  and  number  of  employes  at  each  rate  with  the  average  weekly  aarninga,  it  muat  be  remembered  that  it  ia  not 
Practicable  to  obtain  true  average  weekly  earninga  from  the  table  of  weekly  ratea,  becauae  the  tenn  of  employment  varies  for  employes  reported  at  the  respective 
rates. 

b  Includes  states  grouped  in  order  that  the  ulcerations  of  individual  eatabliahmeata  may  not  be  dlaclosed.  Theae  eatabliahmenta  are  diatributed  aa  follows: 
,  Arkanaaa.  I ;  Mississippi,  3 ;  Washington,  1. 
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Tablk  4,— AVERAdE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AT  THE  DIFFERENT  WEEKLY  RATES  OF   PAY,  CHEMICALS  AND 

ALLIED  PRODUCTS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890— Continue<l. 


WBKKLY   KATB8  OK  WAOB9  PAID  AND  AVBRAOB  NOMBBR  OF  BICPLOTlfta  AT  EACH   RATB,  IMCLUDINd  OKKICBR8,  KIRM  MBMBBR8, 

AND  CLBRK8.    BUT  NOT  THOSE  BMHLOYEO  OJT  PJBCB WORK —Continued. 


STATES  AND  TBRKITORIKA. 


Male*  alM>re  16  yearn  -(.'ontinaed. 


Females  above  15  years. 


The  United  Btatea. 


Alabama 

California 

Colorado . 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Colombia. 

Florida 

Ceorgia 

lUiuow 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Ejuinas 

Keutncky  

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Misaoari 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

OM{^n 

Pennsylvannia 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wiaoonsln 

All  other  states 


$10  and  I  $12  and 

over  but  j  over  but 

under  $12.  under $15. 


$15  and 

over  but 

under  $20. 


0.220 


120 
1 

178 

73 

5 


80 

435 

30 

26 

13 

13 

l.'i 

38 

210 

340 

160 

0 

340 

23 

25 

822 

1.186 

40 

427 

1 

1.445 

38 

58 

15 

2 


27 


3 

11 

2 


4.690  3,777 


18  I 
231  I 

16 
197 

33 
G 


10 
19 
11 
36 
82 

271 

103 
7 

149 
12 
10 

612 

1,231 

16 

318 
3 

819 
26 
28 
15 

m 
I 

1 

24 
4 

26 
3 


3 

158 
30 

123 
9 
3 


41 
244 

17 
I 

23 

8 

16 

166 

137 

133 

17 

151 

17 

8 

435 

1.067 

16 

108 

7 

.')67 

20 

26 

^ 

i 
33  , 

1 
67 

4 

6  ' 

It! 


$20  and  I 
over  but  j 
under  $25. 


riSaud 
over. 


ToUl 
number. 


Under 
$5. 


1.500  ;     2.712 


46 
43 

6 
57 

6 


1  ■ 

52  ; 

99 
21 


11 
72 
08 
51 
10 
48 
4 


153 

338 

11 

162 

0 


U 
65 

I 
32 
15 

•» 

3 

83 

171 

23 


5 
11 
15 


3,163  ,      1.152 


$5  and 
over  bni 
under  $6. 


700 


$6  and 
over  but 
under  $7. 


629 


$7  and 
over  but 
under  $8. 


248 


133 
144 

75 

9 

111 

11 

9 

283 

777 

13 
160 

15 


226 

:i59 

15 

19 

19 

<]8 

9 

15 

7 

4 

16 

*7 

6 

I  ' 

8 

8| 

4 

8 

22 

1 
6 
1 


12 

157 

56 


5 

16 

15 

3 

250 

136 

366 

21 

1.56 

3 


330 
907 

2 
120 

6 
517 

4 

1 
18 


1 
6 


16  I 


I 

61 

G 


5 

10 

5 

2 

206 

38 

108 

16 

31 


112 
297 


53 

1 

16.1 

1 


3 


5 


$8  and 
over  but 
under  $9. 


101 


$Oand 

over  but 

under  $10. 


30 
10 


:< 

23 
15 


1 
II 
10 


14 


1 
10 

1 
34 
40 
46 


•) 


70 
1 


8 

IT 

142 

2 

37 


1 
26 
23 


4 
1 


125 
175 


47 

197 


2 

87 


30 
2 

119 
1 


la 


107 
1 


69 


11 


113 


1 
10 


I  I 


3 

4 

7 
1 


6 
39 


1 
19 


1 
2 


$10  and 
over  but 
under$12. 


116 


5 


3 

1 
•» 

1 
1 


29 
40 


18 
1 
I 


G 


4 

6 

24 


5 


2 

41 

2 

9 

2 

10 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 

AVKRAWK  T^UMBER  OF  EMPLOYfiS  AT  THE  DIFFERENT  WEEKLY  RATE8  OF  PAY,  CHEMICALS  AND 
ALLIED  PRODUCTS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890— Con  tinned. 


HTATB«  AM)  TKRRlTOHlii)^. 


The  United  StBt<^. 


Alahaniu  . . . 
California  . . 
C'oloriMlo.... 
Connecticut 
Delaware . . . 


District  of  (Viliinvbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 


■WI-SKLY  RATES  OF   WAO&S  PAID  AND  AVBBAOB  NCTMBRR  OF  EMPLUY^IM  AT  KA<:H 

RATR,    INCLUDING  OFFICERS,   FIRM  MEMBERS,   AND  CLERKS,   BUT  NOT 

TllOSB  EMPLOYKD  ON  PIB<'EWORK — continued 


PIBCKWORKRRM. 


TFfnnMlefl  ftlHive  15  yeiirH— Continued. 


Children. 


$12  and 
I  over  but 
mnder$15. 


60 


$15  and      $20  and 

over  but  ,  over  but 

under $20.  under$25. 


24 


$25  and 
over. 


0 


2 


Total 
iiunilier. 


290 

1 
6 


Under 

$5. 


240 


$5  and    I    $6  and 
over  but  i  over  but 
under  $6. :  under  $7. 


Average 
nuinb«>r. 


37 


—  i; 

4  ' 


I 
6 


1,720 
0 


•» 


Total 
wagea. 


$fi<l:i,490 


400 
9.700 


H.  618 
7.* 

1.  I'M 


I 
i) 


12 


11 


4.335 
G72 


Kansas . . . 
Kentucky 
Louisiana. 


27 


3,965 


Maine 

Maryland 

Mnssacbnsetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota   .^. . . . 

Missouri 

NebraHka 

Nevada 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina , 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. . . 

Rhode  Island  . . . 

rSouth  Cartdina  , 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Vermont . 

Virginia 

'West  Virginia  . , 

WiscouHin   

-All  other  Htates. 


.U 
1    . 

3 ; 


1 


3 


2 

3 

12 

42 

\(i 

9 


1 

12 
42 
13 


3 


2 
.21 


4 

5 


1 

4 


1 
0 


3 

3  :, 


16 
6>< 
10 
21 


m 

10 
21 


0 


56 
1 


36 
1 


20 


n 


11 
1 


2 


3 

170 

8 

2,190 

35 

17.965 

311 

122.750 

10 


83 


378 
1 
4 
8 


•I 

25 
4 

1 


400 


100 

12,502 

23 

6,570 

056 

2+4.703 

37.567 


17.5,  i^ 

2.000 

100 

2.S09 


261 

7,200 

1,800 

75 
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Tabue  5.— number  of  PROOF  GALLONS  OF  ALL  FORMS  OF  DISTILLED  SPIRITS  CONSUMED  IN  THE  ARTS,  MANU- 
FACTURES, AND  MEDICINE  DURING  THE  YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31,  1889,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES,  (a) 


8TATB8  AND  TKBB1TORIS8. 


The  United  States. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Caltfornia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Colambia 

Honda 

Georgia 

Idalio 


Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian  territory 
Iowa 


Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts . . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana. 

Xebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina  . 
North  Dakota... 
Ohio 


Oklahoma •. 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 


Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington . . . 
West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Aggregate,    i 


Alcohol. 


Cologne 
spii 


ogne 
irit. 


10,976,842 


41,343  I 
1,235 
30,234 

294,572 
33.409 

234,510 

11,063 

25,920 

9,737 

143, 153 

3,030 

1, 306, 332 

294,448 
41 

189,962 
42,518 

131,912 

152, 914 

115,585 

243,951 
1,018,080 

494, 839 

183,096 

16,231 

1. 071, 068 

6,394 

180, 372 

2,118 

59,465 

176, 176 

3,619 

1, 760, 343 

14,661 

6,272 

647.339 

43 

85,917 

1, 142, 941 

133,065 

22,510 

5,422 

221,981 

101,455  I 
25,058  I 
43,412  i 
37,003  I 
10,874 
32, 301 

104, 728 
3,231 


6,745.152  1,453,048 


18, 781 

244 

13, 532 

170, 948 

12,942 

138.011 

7,949 

8,870 

5,795 

97,668 

101 

721,552 

131, 123 


98,354 

10,492 

59.083 

115,276 

83,369 

187,209 

659,406 

356,449 

125,890 

5,493 

655, 824 

4,653 

106,258 

248 

27,133 

123,909 

500 

1,107,696 

4,841 

2,758 

412. 151 

43 

60,732 

703,625 

101, 848 

15, 591 

2,179 

128,434 

51,994 

8,736 

30.744 

26,986 

2>400 

11,929 

123.675 

1.722 


648 


833 

74. 613 

117 

9,644 

581 

3.410 

849 

32,236 

15 

231.190 

10, 719 


High  wines. 


75,992 


8,135 

805, 574 

1,968 

1,083 

267 

32, 375 

8,302 

7,913 

1,820 

2.448 

258 

431 

7,150 

38 


7,663 

146 

7,222 

15 

237 

153 

285 

15 

18,698 

1,137 


6.525 

101 

700 

1,500 

2.824 

1.023 

6,262 

627 

6,396 

53 

28,154 

1,983 

74,951 

6.051 

20, 133 

117 

13,583 

21U 

150 

120, 688 

1,955 

9 

1,966 

136 

84 

1,057 

75 

22,922 

1,338 

38 

366,164 

18,386 

81 

• 

188 

75 

37. 550 

1,321 

Whisky. 


2,023,900 


19,961 

778 

12,846 

29,236 

14,961 

42, 437 

2,012 

10.033 

2.238 

11, 378 

2,028 

267,022 

120,567 

20 

74,206 

26,092 

58,853 

26,972 

13,539 

20,096 

124, 743 

89,688 

33,794 

9,852 

253,756 

1,264 

54,607 

1,222 

16, 518 

18,372 

2.353 

197,551 

7,987 

2,485 

162,001 


Brandy. 


7 

1,902 

225 

853 

3 

36 

2,101 

9 

33 

78 

37 

753 

343  ! 


12,851 

102,711 

14,269 

4,445 

2,349 

54,164 

33,660 

5,038 

7,213 

7.414 

5,774 

16,400 

25,071 

1,073 


266,874 


714 

152 

1,314 

6,630 

2,992 

7,531 

260 

1,442 

481 

857 

546 

31.383 

17,035 

16 

5,431 

1.905 

8,153 

2,120 

1,898 

2,039 

19,683 

14, 513 

0,268 

'    352 

22,641 

327 

11,384 

290 

2,418 

4,868 

545 

29,581 

1.302 

436 

16.781 


Rum. 


189.581 


237 

17 

50 

1.562 

520 

12, 147 

793 

70 

188 

66 

4,552 

1,499 


698 

88 

355 

760 

6,949 

2,718 

102,354 

3,288 

092 

48 

2,213 

19 

742 

59 

7,447 

1,335 

43 

16,727 

264 

100 

3,243 


2,851 

14, 497 

2,185 

334 

357 

5,343 

3,528  I 

2,593 

751 

537 

1,022 

1,708 

5,756 

265 


244 

5,768 

7,734 

21 

68 

150 

75 

234 

1.653 

411 

211 

28 

813 

70 


Gin. 


222,295 


1,002 
44 

1,666 

3,920 

1.731 

17,618 

197 

1,185 

151 

641 

259 

31,935 

12.368 

6 

4,447 

1,661 

1,621 

888 

3,381 

1,752 

31,602 

10,651 

2,653 

336 

13,991 

122 

5,279 

206 

4,817 

3,431 

140 

24,238 

186 

180 

14,202 


1,097 
8,864 
4,836 

183 

199 
1.479 
1,795 

535 

1,196 

29 

566 

1.112 

1,920 

63 


11788- 


c  Itoported  by  mannfacturen»  anil  wholesale  druggists,  eleemosynary  institutions,  aud  retail  apothecaries. 
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Table  6.— RETURNS  FROM  MANUFACTURERS  AND  WHOLESALE  DRUGGISTS  OF  DISTILLED  SPIRITS  USED  IN  THE 
ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  AND  MEDICINE  IN  ORDINARY  GALLONS  OR  PROOF  GALLONS,  AS  REPORTED  DURING 
THE  YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31,  1889,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


ii 


ALCOHOL. 


COLOGNE  SPIRIT. 


STATKS   AND  TKHTITOR1E8. 


Ordinar.v 
galloQit. 


The  United  SUit<M 


Alabama 

Arizona —  

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

IlUnois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansaa 

Kentucky 

Lonisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Maasachnsetts 

Micliigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  DakoU 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


2,861.094 
6.056 


6,249 

85,410 

3,884 

33.121 

86 

40 


28,915 

360,972 

57,831 

42,270 

2,704 

25,439 

59,127 

34,917 

96,684 

287, 142 

163,575 

66,044 

1,132 

322,330 

279 

53,074 


46,934 


HIGH  «iriNB8. 


WHISKY. 


BBANDY. 


RUM. 


GIN. 


Ordinary   Proof  \  Ordinary 
gallons*   gallons,  i  gallons. 


Proof 
gallons. 


678,429  i  58.586 
301    


35,918 


3,888 


2.340 

40, 743 

392, 417 

658 


184,306 

30,553 

266,  560 

50,478 
5,298 


63.052 

16.231 

2,331 

5,762 

9,854 


4,169 
49, 161 


4,315 


303 

Mi.  933 

30 

2,782 

138 

66 


12, 146 


125 


20,815 


12,665 


540 


15.358 

117,306       6,272 

3,882 

3,142 

75 

960 

8,145 

2,839 

12.554 

32,392 

9,839 

7,142 

20 

67,336 


970 


11 

7,260 

173,911 


16,981 

4,225 

147,259 

910 

190 


4,711 


16,809 

4.025 

1.636 

21 

837  1 


4.500 
3,394 


100 


860 


Ordinary  i  Proof 
gallons,  'gallons. 


Ordinary 
I  gallons. 


865,234 


89 


12,088 


4,487 


11,481 


3,591 
6,655 


496 


13,133 


177 


588 


1,296 
2,106 


45 
259 


598 
9,459 


455 
470 
559 


168 
3,153 


23 


9,360 

15 

11,335 

6,385 

1.193 

4,676 

248 


14,048 


51 


675 


771 


300 

3,270 

213, 807 

23,851 

56.851 

449 

7,675 

16,045 

2,917 

14,139 

29,343 

33,649 

22,871 

250 

155,888 

40 

41,936 

65 

765 

506 

42,594 

1.768 

76 

84.904 

200 

37,284 

3,561 


99,060 


203 
12,075 


304 

15 

1,095 

1,008 

140 

895 

26 


Pnwif 
gallons. 


1,422 


Ordinary 
gallons. 


86.448 


25 


64 


102 


489 


120 

19,266 

2,155 

1,430 

40 
2,396 
1,475 
6,066 
3,  994 

77 


50 

135 

22, 373 

2.833 

3,685 

75 

853 

1,220 

504 

1,309 

5,256 

5,414 

3,156 

10 

13,851 

40 

8,924 

12 

99 

168 

5,757 

161 

20 

9.416 

75 

3,844 

669 


1,230 


120 


25 

410 

35 

2,019 

2 

2 

25 

18 

3,060 

383 

643 


Proof 
gallons. 


Ordinarj- 1  Proof 
gallons,  gallons. 


930    I       83,594  1.343 


256 


65 

527 

1,895 

2,061 

56,849 

1,283 

302 


322 


399 


1.496 
580 
122 

2,282 
1 


1,482 


538 


503 

204 

4,298 

5 


503 


25 

2.276 

375 

701 

15 

321 

229 

484 

1,198 

44 


1,865 

•10 

3,852 

3.702 


47 


113 
15 
44 

5 
50 
15 
10 
64 

5 


310 


I ' 


25 

76 

26,870 

3, 218 

3.014 

140 

305 

196 

725 

1,400 

4,190 

4,500 

1.583 

46 

9,055 

5 

4.253 

2 

203 

46 

4,570 


7,551 

10 

2,720 

2,274 


42 


25 

800 

30 

106 

5 


32 

315 

359 

5 


1.213 


42 


CHEMICALS  AND  ALLIED  PRODUCTS. 
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Table  !•— RETURNS  FROM  ELEEMOSYNARY  INSTITUTIONS  OF  DISTILLED  SPIRITS  USED  IN  THE  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES, 
AND  MEDICINE  IN  ORDINARY  GALLONS  OR  PROOF  GALLONS,  AS  REPORTED  DURING  THE  YEAR  ENDING 
DECEMBER  31,  1889,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


STATB8  AND  TBRRITORIICS. 


Tb^  Uaited  States. 


Alabama 

Aiisona 

Arkansas 

Califonila 

Colorado 

Connecticat 

Beliware 

District  of  Colambia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

lUinols 

Indiana 

Iowa 

KanoM 

Kentncky 

Lousiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massacbasetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

Soath  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 


ALC^OnOL. 


Ordinary 


Proof 


gallons,     gallons 


COLOONB  8PIBIT. 


Ordinary '  Proof 
gnUons.   gallons. 


14,895  i     2,090 


I 


2.3?7 


2 
15 
26 

736 
11 

234 


50 


442 


13 


1.290 

10 

103 

22 

90 

39 

153 

113 

861 

705 

70 


258 


17 

7 

15 

234 


1,433 


244 


15 


453 


16 
20 


4,687 

8 

41 

1.250 

148 

2,595 

47 

123 


1,000 


41 


648 


48 
44 

285 
42 
50 

503 


55 


HIGH  WINES. 


Ordinary    Proof 
gallons,   gallons. 


589 


8 


79 


29 


1 
37 

2 
20 


65 


20 


118 


67 


10 


4 
106 


I 


10 
10  ! 


WHI8KT. 


Ordinary' I  Proof 
gallons,   gallons. 


BRANDY. 


RCM. 


GIN. 


55,275       3,947 


104 

198 

309 

2,296 

682 

289 

197 

2,184 

7 

2,411 

40 

1,752 

277 

128 

126 

972 

1,243 

575 

736 

1,442 

763 

361 

227 

2,504 

29 

91 

35 

34 

1.388 

9 

11,949 

502 

24 

4,408 

150 

5,107 

137 

621 

1 

6.224 

608 

63 

2,564 

107 

292 

959 


Odinary 
gallons. 


6.597 


Proof     Ordinary 
gallons.';  gallons. 


819 


248 


118 


726 
1 


100 
1,291 


044 


5 


11 


201 

176 

07 

1 

383 


236 

10 
281 

39 
8 
5 

10 
174 

35 

91 
947 

66 

109 

3 

66 


7 

2 

6 

410 


1.324 

25 

13 

123 

40 

360 

74 

2 


1.022 
62 
10 
94 
56 


37 


Proof   I  Ordinary 
gallons,    gallons. 


841 


30 
11 


1 
108 


26 


16 

5 

1 

172 

2 


1 
2 


109 
1 


12 
5 


334 
1 


779 
2 


Proof 
gallons. 


60 
32 

7 


5 

136 

57 
2 
2 

1 


21 

46 

5 

97 
1 
1 


16 
3 
2 
1 
5 

68 


85 
3 
5 
7 

20 
39 


G 
17 

7 
13 

0 
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Table  8,— RETURNS  FROM  RETAIL  APOTHECARIES  OF  DISTILLED  SPIRITS  USED  IN  THE  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES, 
AND  MEDICINE  IN  ORDINARY  GALLONS  OR*  PROOF  GALLONS,  AS  REPORTED  DURING  THE  YEAR  ENDING 
DECEMBER  31,  1889,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


8TATK8  AND  TKRRITORIKB. 


The  United  States 

Alabama 

Arisona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. . . . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idabo  

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian  territory 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine « 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada : 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania 

Khodo  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Utah  

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


ALCOHOL. 


Ordinary 
gallons. 


682,387 


Proof 
gallons. 


e.382 


511 


■COLOONB  8PIBIT. 


Ordinary 
gallons. 


59,587 


Proof 
gallons. 


23, 770       2, 185 
266 

1,099 


151 


34 


Si 


391 


2,618 


18 


HIGH  WINKS. 


Ordinary 
gallons. 


500 


90 


)*.• 


13,525 


465 


2,630 


Proof 
gallons. 


85 


10 


75 


WHISKY. 


Ordinary 
gallons. 


1,074,425 


9,846 

565 

1,202 

20,454 

12,086 

35, 936 

1,567 

7,849 

1,931 

5,697 

1,988 

50,890 

83,232 

20 

17,227 

25,517 

49,122 

9,684 

10,047 

4,973 

93,385 

55,188 

io,4se 

9,375 
94,550 

1,195 
12,580 

1,122 
15, 512 
15, 931 

2.344 
139.886 

5,718 

2,385 
71,805 

12,501 

58,360 

10, 571 

3,824 

2,218 

28,674 

.29,645 

3,608 

7,070 

1,810 

4,192 

10, 042 

19,609 

996 


Proof 
gallons. 


10,971 


BRANDT. 


Ordinary 
gallons. 


158, 860 


Proof 
gallons. 


933 


nvu. 


591 


370 
1,132 


606 


2,294 


345 


669 


10 


1,252 


40 


40 


118 


20 


42 


Ordinary 
gallons. 

Proof 
gallons. 

100,702 

660 

147 

26 

17 

25 

1,147 

5 

455 

9.843 

274 

47 

791 

44 

.«......{ 

62 

66 

1.466 

OIN. 


Ordinary    Proof 
gallons,   gallons. 


135.337         1,242 


15 


208 


30 


82 


40 


21 


20 


GLASS, 


ao9 


GLASS. 


HY   .lOSKPH    l>.  WEEKS. 


SCOPE  OF  THE  REPORT. 

The  investigations  which  form  the  basis  of  this  report  correspond  to  those  at  the  censns  of  1880,  and  are 
described  in  the  monograph  on  the  manufacture  of  glassforthe  Tenth  Gensus,as  follows:  ^^The  investigations  were 
confi  ned  exclusi  vely  to  those  works  which  manufacture  glass  from  the  crude  material,  or  make  the  ^  metal ',  as  it  is  termed, 
and  do  not  include  any  statistics  of  those  establishments  in  which  manufactured  glass  is  a  raw  material;  or,  in 
other  words,  this  report  only  covers  establishments  in  which  glass  is  made,  not  those  in  which  it  is  reworked,  and 
does  not,  therefore,  include  statistics  of  manufactories  of  painted  or  stained  glass,  mirrors,  chemists' ware,  etc.  In 
cases,  however,  where  the  glass  is  reworked  in  the  same  establishment  in  which  it  is  made,  as  where  rough  plate  is 
polished  or  glassware  is  engraved  or  decorated,  the  tables  include  the  statistics  of  such  reworking,  it  being  regarded 
as  only  a  part  of  the  manufacture  of  glass  in  these  works,  or  as  having  such  a  close  relation  with  its  manufacture 
as  to  make  it  practically  impossible  to  separate  the  statistics  of  the  crude  from  the  reworked  glass".  The  year 
covered  by  this  report  is  the  census  year  ending  May  31,  1890. 

The  classification  adopted  in  the  collection  of  the  statistics  for  the  Eleventh  Census  follows  the  same  division  of 
the  industry  into  four  branches  as  that  used  in  1880.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  regarded  as  a  complete  classification 
of  glass,  but  as  one  made  necessary  by  the  conditions  of  its  manufacture  in  this  country.  This  classification  is  as 
follows: 

1.  Plate  glass  factories,  including  those  making  rough,  ribbed,  or  polished  plate  for  window  glass,  mirrors, 
skylights,  partitions,  etc.    This  class  also  includes  rolled  cathedral  plate. 

2.  Window  glass  factories,  including  those  manufacturing  cylinder  or  sheet  window  glass. 

3.  Glassware  factories,  including  those  manufactuiing  flint  (lead  or  lime)  glass,  both  blown  and  pressed,  lamp 
chimneys,  and  flint  druggists'  and  chemists'  ware. 

4.  Green  and  black  glass  factories,  including  those  producing  green,  black,  amber,  etc.,  bottles,  fruit  jars, 
carboys,  demijohns,  and  other  hollow  ware,  and  green  druggists'  ware. 

The  statistical  results  for  the  industry  in  its  entirety  at  the  census  of  1890  are  summarized  as  follows: 

SUMMARY  OF  GLASS  MANUFACTURE:  1890. 

Number  of  estabUshmenta  reporting : 294 

Capital $40,966,850 

MiscellaueouB  expenses $2, 267, 696 

Average  number  of  employ<^8  (aggregate; 45, 987 

Total  wages $22,118,522 

Officers,  firm  members, and  clerks: 

Average  nnmber 1,095 

Total  wages $1,232,561 

All  otber  employ <$s : 

Average  number 1 44, 892 

Total  wages , $20,885,961 

Cost  of  materials  used $12, 140, 985 

Value  of  products $41,051,004 

Nnmber  of  furnaces 564 

Number  of  pots  in  furnaces ., * 4, 932 

No  preceding  census  inquiry  has  Comprehended  data  relating  to  the  cost  of  manufacture  other  than  statistics 
of  wages  and  materials.  The  current  inquiry  was  designed  to  embrace  the  entire  cost  of  production  other  than 
what  is  involved  in  use  of  capital  and  plant,  for  interest,  and  depreciation. 

The  difference  between  the  cost  and  the  value  shown  must  not,  however,  be  taken  as  indicating  the  profit  or 
earnings  of  capital,  because  these  statistics  contain  no  information  relating  to  cost  of  selling,  mercantile  losses,  and 
depreciation  of  plant.  The  census  inquiry  was  intended  to  ascertain  only  the  relations  which  capital,  miscellaneous 
expeni^es,  wages,  and  cost  of  materials  used  bear  to  the  value  at  the  works  of  the  products  of  manufacturing  industry, 
excluding  all  cost  or  expense  pertaining  to  the  mercantile  portion  of  the  business. 

In  the  statement  on  the  following  page  the  data  for  the  entire  industry  are  distributed  to  the  various  branches 
which  have  been  described,  and  the  proportion  borne  to  the  whole  industry  by  the  respective  items  shown  for  each 
branch  is  indicated  by  the  percentages  stated. 
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SUMMARY  SHOWING  THE   PERCENTAGE  OF  EACH  ITEM  TO   ITS  TOTAL   FOR  THE   ENTIRE   INDUSTRY,  GLASS 

MANUFACTURE,  BY  BRANCHES:  1890. 


ITEMS. 


NiiinlM*r  of  establiahmeDta  reporting. 

Capital 

Mlacellftiieoaa  exjienses 

Average  number  of  employ^a  (aggre- 
gate). 

Total  wagea 

Ofllcera.  firm  member:!,  and  clerka  .- 

Average  number 

Total  wagea 

All  other  employ^a . 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

Coat  of  roat«riala  aaed 

Value  of  producta 

Ntimb<»r  of  fumacea 

Number  of  pota  in  fhmacea 


AOORBOATB  OLAW 
MANUFACTURK. 


Total. 


2M 

$40,  966, 850 

$2,267,696 

45  987 

122.118.522 

1.095 
$1  232.561 

44,892 

t20. 885. 961 

$12. 140. 985 

$41,051,004 

564 

4.932 


I 


Percent- 
age. 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

1(K).00 

100.00 
100.00 

100.00 
100.00 

100.00  ; 

100.00  ' 

100.00 

100.00 


PUITB  OLASH. 


Total. 

16 

$10. 233. 641 

$510,238 

4.761 

$2,417,141 

122 
$170.  204 

4,639 

$2;  246. 937 

$1.  894, 630 

$4.  HO^.  494 

49 

725 


Percent- 
age. 


I 


5.44 
24.98 
22.50 
10.35 

10. 93 

11.14 
13.81 

10.33 
10.76 
15.60 
11.86 
8.69 
14.70 


WINDOW  OLABH. 


Total. 


84 

$8, 119, 935 

$559,307 

7.513 

$5,060,874 

170 
$167,  908 

7,343 

$4, 912. 966 

$2, 726. 905 

$9. 058, 802 

146 

1.299 


Percent- 
age. 


28.57 
19.82 
24.66 
16.34 

22.97 

15. 52 
13.62 

16.86 
23.52 
22.46 
22.07 
25.88 
26.34 


OLA88WARB. 


Total. 


125 

$15,448,196 

$865,116 

23,313 

$10. 166. 203 

595 
$696,647 

22,718 

$9,469,556 

$4,925,234 

$18,601,244 

238 

2,311 


Percent-  ! 


42.52 

37.71 


ORBBM  AND  BLACK 
QLAflS. 


Total. 


60 

$7,165,078 


Percent- 
age. 

23.47 
17.40 


38.15 

$333,036 

14.60 

50.69 

10,400 

2S.02 

45.96  1 

$4,454,304 

20.14 

54.34 

208 

10.00 

56.52 

$1»7, 802 

16.05 

50.61 

10, 102 

23.70 

45.34 

$4,266,502 

ao.t8 

40.57 

$2,694,216 

21.37 

45.31 

$8,521,464 

20.76 

42.20 

131 

23.  S3 

46.86 

607 

12.10 

IDLE  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

From  the  returns  received  it  appear;^  that  23  establishments  were  idle  during  the  census  year.  The  following 
statements  present  the  data  concerning  these  establishments,  first,  by  totals  for  the  United  States  in  each  brancli  of 
the  industry;  second,  by  totals  for  each  state  in  the  entire  industry: 

DETAILED  STATEMENT  OF  IDLE  ESTABLISHMENTS,  GLASS  MANUFACTURE,   BY  BRANCHES:  1890. 


HRANCHR8. 


Total 


Plate  glRM 

Window  glass 

Glass^vare 

Green    and    black 
glasR. 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Capital. 


Num- 
ber of 
fur- 
naces. 


I 

Num- 
I  ber  of 
*    pota. 


33  ;  $614,748 


.1. 


1  9.000 

5  111.800 

9  290. 126 

8  194.822 


29 


2:)9 


Num- 
ber of 
csHting 
tables. 


13 

8 


4 

G8 

116 

51 


Num- 
ber of 

anneal- 
ing 

1  ovens. 


78 


6 
67 


Num- 
ber of 
grind- 
iugma- 
chinfts. 


5 

1 


Num- 
ber of 
clay 
grind- 
ing 
mills. 


Num- 
ber of 

flatten 
ing 

ovens. 


Num- 
ber of 
glory 
holes. 


Number 

of 
presses ■ 
or  press- 
ing ma- 
chines. 


Ntun- 
ber  of 
leers. 


Num- 
l>er  of 
shops. 


23 


12 


50 


Num- 
ber  of 
grind- 
ing and 
engrav- 
ing  ma- 
chines. 


18 


Num- 
ber of 
horses. 


Num- 
ber ot 
carts. 


Num- 
ber of 
drmvs. 


11 
12 


12 


19 
40 


18 


1 


DETAILED  STATEMENT  OF    IDLE    ESTABLISHMENTS.  GLASS  MANUFACTURE,   BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:     1890. 


STATKM   AND  TBRKI- 
TOR  IKS. 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Capital 


Num 
I  ber  of 
fur- 
naces. 


Num 
ber  of 
pots. 


I 


Tb«  United  Stnten 


Colorado. 

Illinois 

Kansas 

Kentucky  

M  n  siUU'h  usetts . 

Minnesota 

Mih.4oari 

New  Jersey  ... 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania.. 
Ut^h 


23  $614, 748 


.1- 


1 

1 

1 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
8 
3 
1 


45,000 
19.000 
29.000 
40,000 
25.000 
15.000 
15.000 
24,500 
30,300 
217.948 
137.000 
17.000 


29 

1 
1 
1 
2 

4 


Num 

ber  of 

casting 

tables. 


239 

8 

8 

lU 

12 

34 


1 

10 

2 

18 

2 

18 

12 

01 

2 

24 

1 

6 

Num 
ber  of 
anneal- 
ing 
ovens. 


78 


Num-  I 

ber  of  I 

grind-  ' 

iiig  ma- ' 

chines. 


Niiiii- 
ber  ot 

clay 
grind 

ing 
mills. 


Num- 
ber of 

flatten 
ing 

ovens. 


3 

8 


Num- 
ber of 
flory 
oloH. 


23 

2 

4 


Number 

of 
presses 
or  press- 
ing ma- 
chines. 


Num- 
ber of 

leers. 


Num- 
ber of 
shops. 


Num- 

ber of 

grind- 

Num- 

Num- 

ing and 

ber  of 

ber  of 

engrav- 

horses. 

carts. 

ing  ma- 
chines. 

Nam- 
t»erof 
drays. 


12 


59 


18 
1 


16 
40 


10 


1   ■ 


1 

3! 


15 


11 
31 


16 


1 

1 


GLASS. 
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There  were  23  establishments,  having  a  capital  of  $591,000,  with  27  foruaces  oontaiuiug  215  pots,  reported  as 
idle  at  the  census  of  1880;  also  11  establishments  in  part  idle,  having  14  furnaces  containing  134  pots  entirely  idle. 

No  inquiry  was  made  at  the  census  of  1890  respecting  new  plants  in  process  of  construction,  therefore  no  data 
are  available  for  comparison  with  the  statistics  published  in  the  report  for  1880. 

The  following  comparative  summary  includes  only  statistics  for  establishments  a<;tively  engaged  in  the 
production  of  glass  as  reported  at  both  census  periods: 

COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  WITH   PERCENTAGES  OF   INCREASE,  GLASS  MANUFACTURE,  BY  BRANCHES:  1880  AND  1890. 


a 

y.'Hr. 

AOORKGATI 
MANCPAC] 

Total 

OLA88 
rUBK. 

PLATK  OLA88. 

1  Percent- 
ToUl.       j    age  of 
increase. ' 

WWDOW  < 

Totol. 

1 

ULA86. 

1 

1 

OI.AS8WAKK.                1 

Percent- 
Total,            age  of 
increase. 

ORBBN  AUD 
OLAflf 

Total. 

BLACK 

ITBMS. 

Percent- 
age of 
increase. 

Percent- 
age of 
increase. 

Percent- 
age of 

increase. 

Number  of  (^Htablinhments  re- 

1880 
1880 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 

1Q9 

294 

$18,804,599 

$40,966,850 

5 

$2,587,000 
$10,233,641 

49 

$4, 703, 155 
$8, 119, 935 

73 

;            125 

'      $6,907,278 
$15,448,196 

42 

69 

$4, 607. 166 

$7,165,078 

porting. 
Capital 

73.96 

220.00 

71.43 

tl.23 

64.20 

Misci^llaneoiis  ex|>«niiea  (a)  .... 

117.86 

295.58 

72.65 

123.65 

56.52 

$2,267,606 

24,177 

45.987 

$9, 144, 100 

$22,118,522 

1          $510,238 

956 

4,761 

$292,253 

$2,417,141 

1 

$559,307 

3,890 

7. 513 

$2, 139, 536 

$5, 080, 874 

$865,116 

12,640 

23,313 

$4,452,417 

$10. 166, 203 

$333,030 

6,091 

10,400 

$2,259,894 

$4,454,804 

Average  number  of  emplovt'H 

(agirregate).  (6) 

Total  wacea 

t 



Officers,  firm  members,  and 
cWks:  (e) 

Average  number 

........ . . 

1,095 

• 

122 

170 

1 

*-*■-          ■■-"! 

595 

208 

Total  wages 

• 

.$1,232,561 

$170. 204 

1 

$167,908 

1 

,          , 

$696, 647 

$197. 802 

All  other  employes:  (e) 
Average  number 

. 

44,892 

!               4,639 

1 

1                7.343 

1                        • 

22,718 

10,192 

Total  wages 



$20,885,961 

$8, 028. 621 

$12,140,985 

$21, 154, 571 

$41,05l.0i>4 

288 

564 

2,439 

4.932 

1      $2,246,937 
$438, 457 

$1,894,630 
$868, 305 

$4. 869. 494 

;            8 

49 

84 

725 

$4,912,966 

$1. 849. 530 

1      $2,726,905 

$5,047,313 

$9. 058. 802 

76 

146 

665 

1,299 

$9,460,556 

$3,292,380 

$4,925,234 

$9, 568, 520 

$18. 601. 244 

130 

238 

1, 247 

2,311 

$4,256,502 

$2,448,254 

$2,594,216 

$5,670,433 

$8. 521.  464 

74 

131 

443 

597 

C'<»!4t  of  materials  used 

* 

Value  of  products 

51.22 

332.11 

47.44 

49.59 

5.96 

Numlier  of  furnaces 

94.05 

460  80 

1 
79.48 

94.40 

50.28 

Number  of  \to\ti  in  fiirnaceH. . . . 

96.83 

512.50 

92.11 

83.08 

77.03 

* 

102.21 

763.10 

95.34 



85.32 

34.76 

a  Not  reported  at  the  census  of  1880. 

6  The  schedule  nsed  at  the  census  of  1883  called  for  the  "total  uumt>er  of  nraployeM";  tht^  schedule  uned  Ht  the  <:enfius  of  1890  called  for  the  average  number 
employed  during  the  year,  including  officers,  firm  meml)er«.  and  clerks. 
e  Not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 

The  preceding  statemeut  hIiows  a  high  rate  of  increase  during  the  decade,  the  greatest  change  of  general 
conditions  having  occurred  in  the  manufacture  of  plat^  glass,  which  has  increased  its  capital  nearly  threefold,  and 
the  value  of  its  product  nearly  fivefold. 

A  correct  statement  of  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  number  of  employes  or  the  total  amount  of  wages  can 
not  be  made,  because  a  wide  difference  exists  in  the  form  of  inquiry  used  at  the  two  census  periods.  At  the  census 
of  1880  the  schedule  of  inquiry  used  for  the  glass  industry  called  for  the  "total  number  of  employes''  and  the 
^Hotal  amount  of  wages  and  earnings  paid  all  classes  of  labor  during  the  year".  The  schedule  used  at  the  census 
of  1890  called  for  the  total  wages  and  the  "average  number  employed  during  the  year",  that  is,  the  average  number 
emplqyed  during  the  entire  term  of  operation  of  each  establishment  during  the  census  year.  These  data  were 
obtained  for  the  following  classes  of  employes:  first,  operatives,  engineers,  and  other  skilled  workmen,  overseers, 
and  foremen  or  superintendents  (not  general  superintendents  or  managers);  second,  officers,  or  firm  members; 
third,  clerks;  fourth,  watchmen,  laborers,  teamsters,  and  other  unskilled  workmen;  fifth,  pieceworkers.  The  data 
<ionceming  employes  and  wages  are  presented* in  detail  in  Tables  7  and  8,  accompanying  this  report 

CAPITAL. 

The  different  items  reported  as  capital  at  the  census  of  1890  in  the  various  branches  of  the  industry  are  shown 
in  detail  in  Tables  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6. 

The  total  capital  reported  for  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  glass  was  distributed  in  the  proportions  to  the 
various  branches  of  the  industry  at  the  census  periods  of  1880  and  1890,  respectively,  as  shown  in  the  table  on  the 
following  page. 
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STATEMENT  OF  RELATIVE  AMOUNT  OF  CAPITAL  TO  EACH  BRANCH  OF  GLASS  MANUFACTURE ;  1880  AND  1890. 


BRANCHES. 


Total 


PUteglasM 

"Window  gUwa 

Glassware 

I    Green  and  black  glass 


CAPITAL. 


PERCKNTAOB   OP 


1880 


$18, 804, 509 


2, 587, 000 
4, 703, 155 
8,907,278 
4,607,166 


1890 


$40,966,850 


10, 23),  641 
8,119,935 

15, 448, 196 
7, 165, 078 


TOTAL. 

1 

j     1880 

1 

1890 

'     100.00 

100.00 

. 

24.98 

13.76 

25. 01 

19.82 

36.73 

37.71 

24.50 

17.49 

The  average  amount  of  capital  employed  to  produce  $1  value  of  product  in  each  branch  of  the  industry,  as 
indicated  by  the  results  of  the  inquiries  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890,  is  as  follows : 

AMOUNT  OF  CAPITAL  TO  PRODUCE  $1  OF  PRODUCT  IN  EACH  BRANCH  OF  GLASS  MANUFACTURE :  1880  AND  1890. 


AVBRAOB  CAPITAL  PBR 
$1  OF  PRODUCT. 


BBANCHKS. 


Total 


Plate  glass 

Window  glass 

Glassware 

Green  and  black  glass 


The  comparatively  large  amount  of  capital  required  to  a  product  of  one  dollar  in  the  manufacture  of  plate 
glass,  $2.98  in  1880  and  $2.10  in  1890,  is  due  to  the  employment  of  costly  machinery  to  an  extent  not  required  in 
the  other  branches  of  the  industry  and  also  to  the  necessity  of  carrying  a  large  amount  of  glass  at  the  works 
between  the  casting  and  the  finishing,  both  of  these  items  being  reported  as  capital. 


WAGES  AND  MATERIALS. 

The  changed  proportion  of  cost  for  wages  and  materials  used,  in  their  relation  to  the  value  of  products  as 
reported  at  the  two  census  periods,  is  shown  by  the  following  comparison  of  the  percentage  which  each  constitutes 
of  the  total  value  of  products  by  the  respective  branches  of  the  industry: 

COMPARATIVE   STATEMENT,  PERCENTAGE  OF   WAGES  AND  MATERIALS  USED  IN  THE  VALUE  OF   PRODUCT.  GLASS 

MANUFACTURE,  BY  BRANCHES:  1880  AND  1890. 


BRAKCHES. 


Total: 

Wages . . . 
Materials 


Plate  glass : 

Wages 

Materials 

Window  glass : 

Wages 

Materials 

Glassware : 

Wages 

Materials 

(Treen  and  black  glass: 

Wages 

Materials 


PBRCKNTAQB  OP 
PRODUCT. 

1880 

1890 

43.23 

53.88 

37.95 

20.58 

33.66 

49.64 

50.50 

38.91 

42.39 

56.09 

36.64 

30.10 

46.53 

54.65 

•34.41 

26. 48     ; 

39.  W 

52.  27 

43. 18 

30.44     > 

111  considering  the  increase  shown  in  this  statement  of  the  percentage  that  wages  is  of  product,  between  1880 
and  180()j  attention  is  called  to  the  change  in  the  form  of  inquiry  respecting  wages. 


GLASS. 
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The  schedule  of  iuquiry  contained  a  series  of  questions  designed  to  obtain  the  total  cost  of  materials  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  products  reported,  and  also  the  quantity  and  cost  of  each  of  the  specified  classes  of 
materials.  The  results  of  the  inquiry  are  presented  under  the  appropriate  headings  of  the  tables  for  the 
manufacture  as  a  whole  and  also  for  its  several  branches,  but  they  should  not  be  accepted  as  statements  of  tbe 
exact  quantities  and  cost  of  the  respective  classes  or  kinds  of  materials,  because,  in  some  instances,  the  cost  of 
the  raw  material  is  represented  by  the  labor  expended  upon  it.  Under  the  head  of  fuel  there  are  instances  of 
manufacturers  using  natural  gas  who  report  no  specific  cost  therefor,  because  it  proceeds  from  wells  on  their 
premises,  and  the  annual  cost  of  labor  and  piping  connected  with  its  use  is  comprehended  by  replies  under  other 
heads.  The  following  materials  not  specified  in  the  tables  are  among  those  included  in  the  column  headed  <^  All 
other  materials":  emery,  cotton  cloth,  felt,  plaster  of  paris,  fire  brick,  red  brick,  furnace  stone,  iron  castings, 
cannel  coal,  charcoal,  .wrought  iron,  oxide  of  cobalt,  zafier,  beeswax,  black  lead,  and  supplies  used  for  ordinary 
repair  of  fnrnace. 

VALUE  OF  PEODUCTS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  value  of  the  products  of  each  branch  of  the  industry  at  the  census 
periods  of  1880  and  1890,  respectively : 

RELATIVE  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS  FOR  EACH  BRANCH  OF. THE  GLASS  MANUFACTURE:  1880  AND  1890. 


BRANCHES. 


VALDB  OF  PRODUCTS. 


Total 


Plate  gloAft 

Window  glusB 

Glassware 

Green  and  black  glassi 


1880 


$21,154,571 

868,' 305 
5, 047, 313 
9,508,520 
6,670,433 


1890 


$41, 051, 004 


PBRCBNTAOB  OF 
TOTAL  VALCB. 


1880 


100.00 


1800 


100.00 


4,869,4tf4 

9, 058,  802 

18, 601, 244 

8, 521, 464 


4.10 
23.86 
45.23 
26.81 


11.86 
22.07 
45.31 
20.76 


The  following  table  shows  the  relative  productive  rank  of  the  various  states  in  which  glass  was  manufactured 
in  1880  and  1890,  and  the  percentage  which  the  x)roduct  of  each  state  constitutes  of  the  total  value  of  products  in 
the  United  States : 

COMPARATIVE   STATEMENT,  STATES  RANKED  ACCORDING   TO  VALUE   OF   PRODUCT   IN  GLASS  MANUFACTURE:   1880 

AND  18d0. 


STATES. 


The  United  States 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

New  JjTsej' 

Indiana 

New  York 

Illinois 

Maryland 

Missouri 

West  Virginia 

Massachosetts 


RANK. 


VALUB  OF  PRODUCTS. 


1890  1S80 


1890 


121,154,571  ;$41,051.004 


PERCENTAGE  OP 
TOTAL  VALUE. 


1880       1890 


1 
4 
2 
8 
3 
6 
10 
5 
9 
7 


1 
2 
3 


8, 720, 584 
1,549,320 
2,810.170 


4 

790,  781 

5, 

2.420,796 

el 

901, 343 

7 

587,000 

8 

919,827 

9 

748,600 

10 

854, 345 

17, 179, 137 
5, 649, 182 
5,  218, 152 
2, 995, 409 
2,  723, 019 
2, 372,  Oil 
1, 256, 697 
1,215,329 
945,234 
431,437 


100.00 


41.22 
7.  .32 

13.28 
3.74 

11.44 
4.26 
2.77 
4.35 
3.54 
4.04 


100.00 

41.85 
13.76 
12.71 
7.30 
6.63 
5.78 
3.06 
2.96 
2.30 
1.05 


STATES. 


VALUE  OK  PRODUCTS. 


Kentncky 

Georgia 

Wisconsin 

California 

Colorado 

Delaware 

Michigan 

Connecticut 

New  Hampshire 

Iowa 

All  other  states  (a) 


1880 

1890 

1388,405 

(a) 
(a) 

(a) 

140,000 

(a) 
(a) 

(a) 

90,000 
160,000 

(a) 

70,000 

3,500 

.......'..... 

PEECBNTAOE  OV 
TOTAL  VALUE. 


$1, 066. 897 


1880 

1890 

1.84 

0.06 

0.48 
0.76 
0.83 
0.02 

2.60 

a  Includes  states  in  which  less  than  3  establishments  were  in  operation  daring  the  census  year  1890,  so  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may 
not  be  disclosed.    These  establishments  were  distributed  as  follows:  Californin,  1;  Colorado,  1;  Delaware,  1;  Georgia,  2;  Kentucky,  2;  Michigan,  1;  Wisconsin,  1. 

To  enable  a  complete  comparison  of  the  statistics  relating  to  glass  manafacture  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of 
1880  and  1890,  all  the  data  common  to  both  periods  are  presented  in  Table  1  by  totals  for  the  United  States  and 
for  each  state  having  3  or  more  establishmisnts.  This  table  includes  the  number  of  idle  establishments  reported 
for  both  years,  also  the  value  of  works  being  built  in  1880. 

Table  2  shows  by  totals  for  the  United  States  and  for  each  state  having  3  or  more  establishments  the  data 
reported  by  294  establishments  which  made  glass  during  the  census  year  1890,  and  constitutes  a  statistical 
presentation  of  the  glass  manufacture  in  its  entirety.  In  tables  from  3  to  6,  inclusive,  these  statistics  are 
distributed,  to  the  different  branches  of  the  industry,  namely,  plate  glass,  window  glass,  glassware,  and  green  and 
black  glnss. 
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PLATE  GLASS. 

Table  3  contains  the  statistics  reported  at  the  census  of  1890  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass  by  16 

establishments. 

From  the  data  reported  it  appears  that  the  total  value  of  products  was  $4,869,494;  the  total  quantity  of  glass 
cast  was  19,319,509  square  feet.  Of  this  quantity  3,106,831  square  feet  valued  at  1337,057  were  sold  in  the  rough  state, 
2,773,824  square  feet  valued  at  $279,407  were  made  into  cathedral  glass,  and  9,100,111  square  feet  were  made  into 
polished  plate  valued  at  $4,172,484.  The  value  of  other  products,  consisting  of  opalescent  glass  disks,  dock  lights, 
ribbed  glass,  etc.,  was  $80,546. 

The  quantity  unaccounted  for  is  4,338,743  square  feet,  or  22.46  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  cast.  This  represents 
the  quantity  of  cast  plate  in  process  of  manufacture,  also  of  rough  plate  broken  up  and  used  as  cullet,  and  also  of 
opalescent  glass  disks,  dock  lights,  ribbed  glass,  etc.,  the  quantity  of  which  was  not  reported.  It  appears  that  the 
average  value  per  square  foot  of  polished  plate  was  45.85  cents  as  compared  with  76.20  cents  in  1880;  the  increase 
in  quantity  of  production  was  773.33  per  cent,  while  the  decrease  in  value  per  square  foot  was  39.83  per  cent. 

WINDOW  GLASS. 

Table  4  contains  the  statistics  reported  at  the  census  of  1890  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  window  glass  by 
84  establishments. 

This  table  presents  only  the  totals  for  the  United  States  and  for  the  states  of  Indiana,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania;  the  totals  for  Illinois,  Maryland,  New  York,  and  Ohio  having  3,  4,  8,  and  21  establishments, 
respectively,  in  addition  to  other  states  in  which  there  were  less  than  3  establishments,  have  been  grouped  in 
one  sum.  If  the  totals  for  these  states  were  separately  published  in  connection  with  similar  totals  for  the  other 
branches  of  the  industry  and  for  the  entire  industry,  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  in  those  branches 
in  which  there  are  less  than  3  establishments  could  be  identified  by  deducting  from  the  totals  for  the  entire  industry, 
in  the  states  named  above,  the  totals  for  those  branches  of  the  industry  in  which  there  are  3  or  more  establishments. 

It  appears  that  the  total  quantity  of  window  glass  produced  by  the  84  establishments  was  3,768,884  boxes  of 
50  square  feet,  valued  at  $9,037,137,  or  an  average  of  $2.40  per  box,  as  compared  with  $2.71  in  1880.  The  increase 
in  the  quantity  produced  is  102.11  per  cent,  while  the  increase  in  its  value  is  79.05  i)er  cent.  The  decrease  in  the 
average  value  per  box  is  11.44  per  cent. 

GLASSWARE. 

Table  5  contains  statistics  reported  at  the  census  of  1890  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  glassware  by  125 
establishments. 

The  products  of  this  branch  of  the  glass  industry  comprise  flint  or  lead  and  lime  glassware,  both  blown  and 
pressed;  lamps  and  lamp  chimneys, and  flint  druggists'  and  chemists'  ware. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  ascertain  the  total  number  of  pieces  of  certain  kinds  of  glassware  made;  the  data 
obtained  are,  however,  far  from  complete  and  do  not  represent  the  total  quantity  or  total  value  of  the  different 
classes.  They  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  relative  values  per  unit  of  the  respective  classes  of  product, 
and  are  stated  as  follows : 

TUMBLERS  AND  GOBLETvS. 


STATKM, 


Ohio. 

PenUHvlvHniA. 


Value. 


$555, 273 
780.050 


Averuge  value 
pergroBM. 


$1.2:) 
3.77 


LAMPS. 


BTATKK. 


Ohio 

Pennsylvania 


Number  of 
dozen. 


66,833 
87,056 


Value. 


$110,  550 
174,000 


Averaue  value 
peruozen. 


$1.65 
2.01 


LAMP  CHIMNEYS. 


I 

8TATKS 

I 

I    New  York 

I    Ohio 

I    Penuaylvania 


Number  of 
dosen. 


623,512 
4, 025, 120 
2, 885,  841 


I 


Value. 


$256,541 

541,836 

1,017,639 


Average  value 
per  dosen. 


$0.41 
0.13 
0.35 
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FLINT  BOTTLES,  PRESCRIPTION  AND  FLASKS. 


ftTATKK. 


Namberof  \ 

!     -  groMi. 


niinoia 

Indiazw 

Maryland  — 
New  York... 

Ohio 

PennaylTanla 


12,000  ! 

177,000  ! 
170, 407 

8,708  ; 

05,436  ; 

823.880  I 


Value. 


180.000 
479,879 
509,900 
37,500 
151, 486 
2,083.962 


Average 

value 
per  grom. 


$2.50 
2.71 
2.99 
4.31 
2.32 
2.53 


GREEN  AND  BLACK  GLASS. 

Table  6  contains  the  statistics  reported  at  tlie  census  of  1890  relating  t<>  the  nianufactnre  of  ^reen  and  black 
glass  by  69  establishments. 

The  products  of  this  branch  of  the  glass  industry  comprise  green  and  black  bottles  and  vials,  beer  bottles, 
fruit  jars,  demijohns,  carboys,  telegraph  insulators,  and  similar  articles  made  of  green  or  black  glass. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  ascertain  the  number  of  pieces  in  certain  classes  of  products,  but  the  data  are  not 
complete.  The  totals  of  the  returns  which  contained  specific  statements  of  products  are  as  follows,  but  may  only 
be  taken  as  an  indication  of  average  values  per  unit  and  not  asrepresQpting.the  total  value  or  quantity  of  the 
respective  classes  of  product. 

GREEN  AND  BLACK  BOTTLES  ABOVE  8  OUNCE,  NOT  INCLUDING  FRUIT  JARS  AND  BEER  BOTTLES. 


fiTATKS. 


Number  of 
groMs. 


ininois 

Maryland  — 

Missouri 

New  Jersey  . 
New  York  . . . 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 


44,298 
5,000 
4,748 

75.266 

19,401 
1,123 

72,661 


Value. 

1 
1 

A  verage 

1       value 

■ 

i  per  gross. 

1 

$225,898 

$5.10 

33,000 

5.89 

20,62-/ 

4.34 

234,881 

1            3.12 

90,403 

4.64 

5.052 

i             1.50 

359,565 

!            4.95 

i 

VIALS,  8  OUNCE  ^ AND  UNDER. 


Callfomia.... 

Colorado 

Maryland 

New  Jersey  .. 
New  York..-. 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania , 


10.000 

1,904 

05,350 

:i43,487 

59.856 

3.200 

206,447 


37,000 

5,326 

130.700 

665,506 

86.958 

9,600 

194,337 


8.70 

2.80 

2.00 

1.94 

1.45 

3.00 

0.94 

BEER  BOTTLES. 


Illinoie 

Kentucky . . . 
Maryland . . . 
New  Jersej' 
New  York.. 


127.079 

0,000 

8,750 

37,369 

25,750 


.Mr7,012 
30.000 
35.000 

113.489 
06,170 


4.70 
5.00 
4.00 
3.04 
:i.73 


FRUIT  JARS. 


California 

Colorado 

lUinoin 

Indiana 

Kentucky  . . . 

Missouri 

Now  Jersey  . 
New  York  — 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 


2,000 

18,000 

.3.983 

19. 43<! 

20.750 

103,798 

83.270 

440.657 

6,000 

30,000 

2.003 

12. 939 

33.400 

181,410 

9.  .TOO 

55,000 

60.720 

296.065 

47.250 

233, 125 

9.00 
4.88 
5.00 
5.29 
5.00 
6.18 
.5.43 
5.79 
4.88 
4.93 


The  total  number  of  carboys   reported   specifically  was   23,416,  valued   at  ♦12,926;    the    total    number  of 
demijohns  reported  was  2,139  gross,  valued  at  $62,304. 
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EMPLOYfiS  AND  WAGES,  BY  CLASSES  AND  OCCUPATIONS. 

Table  7  contains  statistics  shomog  by  classes  the  average  number  of  men,  women,  and  children  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  glass  during  the  census  year  1890,  and  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  each  number  in  the 
respective  classes,  excepting  pieceworkers. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  number  of  hands  reported  is  the  average  number  emjiloyed  during  the  year, 
that  is,  the  average  number  having  continuous  employment  for  the  full  time  reported  by  individual  establishments. 
Upon  this  basis  the  computations  are  made  to  obtain  the  average  weekly  earnings.  The  average  number  of 
employes  reported  for  each  establishment  is  multiplied  by  the  number  of  weeks  embraced  by  its  term  of  operation; 
the  result  is  the  number  of  weeks  required  for  1  employ^  to  perform  the  labor.  Aggregating  such  results  of 
individual  reports,  the  number  of  weeks  required  for  1  employ^  to  perform  the  entire  labor  is  obtained.  This 
number,  used  as  a  divisor  for  the  total  wages  reported,  produces  the  true  average  weekly  earnings. 

The  table  includes  officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks;  it  also  shows  thB  distribution  of  the  average  number  of 
employes  at  various  weekly  rates  of  wages  (excluding  pieceworkers),  and  the  average  number  of  hours  in  the 
ordinarj'  day  of  labor  in  the  various  states. 

The  employes  as  presented  in  Table  7  may  be  distributed  into  3  groups.  Group  1  comprises  officers,  firm 
members,  and  clerks;  group  2  comprises  all  other  employes  receiving  wages  according  to  time;  group  3  comprises 
all  operatives  paid  by  the  "piece"  or  according  to  the  quantity  of  production.  The  following  statement  shows  the 
numerical  proportion  of  each  group  in  the  whole  body  of  employes  and  their  relative  share  of  the  total  wages : 


CLA88K8  OF  BMPLOT^S. 


Total 


I 

mTmhS?  Percentage.',   Total  wagea. 


45,087 


Officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks i      1, 005 

OperativM,  akilled  and  onakilled '    32,461 


Pieceworkers. 


12,431 


100.00 


$22,118,522 


Percentage.' 


100.00 


2.38 
70.59 
27.03 


1.  232, 561 

11,856,518 

0,029,423 


The  proportion  of  men,  women,  and  children,  respectively,  of  the  whole  number  of  employes  is  as  follows: 


CLA88B8  or  EMPLOYES. 


Average 
number. 

Percentage. 

45.987 

100.00 

37, 117 
1,927 
6,943 

80.71 

4.19 

15.10 

ToUl 

Malea  above  16  years. . 
Females  above  15  years 
Children 


The  schedule  of  inquiry  called  for  a  statement  showing  distinctive  classes  of  employes  according  to  their 
occupations  and  the  rates  paid  in  each  occupation.  In  many  of  the  reports  from  establishments  having  a  large 
number  of  employes  engaged  in  the  same  class  of  occupation  the  rates  of  wages  vary  materially  in  the  same  class 
and  the  rate  reported  is  the  average,  so  that  in  computing  the  general  average  for  the  respective  classes  the 
result  is,  to  some  extent,  an  average  of  average  amounts,  and  is  not  therefore  a  true  average.  The  same  difficulty 
was  encountered  at  the  census  of  1880,  and  the  following  remarks  relating  to  the  subject  contained  in  the  report 
for  the  Tenth  Census  are  equally  applicable  now : 

However,  an  endeavor  has  been  mude  in  the  accompanying  tables  to  arrive,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  at  the  range  of  wages  paid  the 
different  olasaes  of  labor  and  the  average  wages;  and  if  it  is  distinctly  understood  that  this  is  only  approximate,  and  does  not  claim  to  be 
the  exact  average  wages  of  the  different  classes,  no  one  need  be  led  astray  by  the  statement. 

Table  8  shows  the  range  and  average  rates  of  daily  wages  of  employes  classified  by  occupations  in  the  various 
branches  of  glass  manufacture  as  compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  different  establishments. 

The  statement  on  the  following  page  shows  the  intervals  of  payment  prevailing  in  the  different  branches  of  the 
industry,  as*  indicated  by  the  returns  received.  In  connection  with  the  respective  intervals  is  stated  the  number 
of  establishments  reporting  and  the  number  of  employes  paid  by  them  at  such  intervals. 
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Total 


STATEMENT  OF  INTERVALS  OP  PAYMENT,  GLASS  MANUFACTURE:  1890. 


BBANCHKB. 


WEEKLY. 


menu.     !  ^'nPKv**- 


Plate  glass 

Window  glass  (a)...  . 

Glasswam  (6) 

Greien  and  black  glass 


2UH 


4 

76 
83 
45 


I 


^0.311 

6.868 
15.686 

7,188 


FOIITNIOHTLY. 


MONTHLY. 


NO  8TATE1IBKT. 


Number  of  v..«™k.»,  «r 
^.*»Kii.i.     dumber  oi 


G9 


^     I 
1      I 

40 

20 


11.946 

1.984 

114 

0.927 

2.921 


i 

r 

1  Number  of 
:  establlsh- 
monta. 

Number  of 
<>mploy6s. 

1 

4 
5 

2,766 

2,208 
267 


964 

1 

!               •» 

264 

700 

............ 

1 

1                   4                     291 

K 

1 

a  Thirty-one  window  glass  works  report  weekly  payments  and  monthly  settlements  and  1  with  fortnightly  settlements. 
b  Six  glassware  works  report  weekly  payments  with  monthly  settlementM  and  4  with  fortnightly  settlements. 

There  are  factory  stores  connected  with  1  plate  glass  works,  8  window  glass  works,  2  glassware  works,  and  9 
green  and  black  glass  works. 
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Table  1.— DETAILED  COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  GLASS 


2 
3 

4 
5 


7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 


8TATB8  AND  TKRRI- 
TORIB8. 


.Year. 


Num- 
ber of 
OBtab- 
UBh- 
mentfl 
report- 
ing. 


The  UDlted  Staten. 


1880 
1890 


r 


Illinois  '  1880 

1890 

Indiana ;  1880  ! 

1890 


Iowa 


1880  ! 
1890 


Kentucky 1  1880 

el890 


Maryland 

Massachnaetts . 

Miaaonri 

New  Jer.^ey  . .  - . 

NewTork 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania.. 


1880 
189» 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 


West  Virginia :  1880 

1890 


All  other  states (11880 

el890 


AVKRAOB  NUHBBR  OP  BMPLOYI&B  AND 
TOTAL  WAGES. 


Capital. 


Aggregateii. 


Aver- 
age 
nam- 
ber. 


211 
317 


7 
14 

4 

21 


(b) 


$19. 844. 699 
41.581,598 

445,000 
1,740,878 

1. 442.  000 
3,556,563 

57,000 
795,000 


8 
11 

11 
7 

6 
6 

27 
35 

32 
32 

20 
67 

78 
102 

4 
7 

6 
15 


436.000 
871,111 

823,000 
390,  051 

1,430,000 
2.216,353 

2, 728, 021 
3. 769. 394 

1,933,600 
2, 327, 999  { 

1, 194, 850 
4, 312. 625 

7. 639. 706 
20. 596, 049 

550,522 
825. 313 

370,000 
975,262 


Total 
wages. 


24.177 
45,987 


732 
2,793 

862  I 
3.089  I 

36 
522  I 


$9,144,100 
22,118.522  I 

342.027    ' 
1,232,761  1| 

I 

.    284,207   ' 
1,5U.831 

2.000  ;; 
I 

150,322  i; 


632 
2,246 

695 
2.700 

24 
364 


612 
1,413 

946 
514 

965 
1.152 

3,578 
5,840 

3,078 
3,285 

1,688 
6,651 

9,784 
1^,934 

946 
1,405 

429 

911 


I 


234.254 
708,736 

383,  342 
219. 427 

381,098 
596,239 

1. 300. 038 
2, 862. 719 

1, 046, 812 

1. 484. 039 

644,520 
3,131,578 

3, 897, 306 
9, 247, 160 

311, 650 
558.025 

166,624 
533,007 


524 
1.061 

828 
473 

709 
1.054 

2,762 
4.741 

2,116 
2.641 

1,170 
5.258 

6,999 
15,244 

615 
1,004 

340 
695 


53 
209 


114 
180 

9 


11 


147 


24 

58 
19 

:i6 
1 

46 
54 

50 
94 

81 
549 

204 

753 

100 
190 

10 
14 


88 
328 

60 
22 

220 
97 

770 
1.045 

912 
550 

437 

844 

2,491  I 
2,937  I 

231 
211 

79 
202 


MATBRIALM   USBD. 


Total  cost. 


Mixing 

sand. 

(Tons.) 


Grind- 
ing 
sand. 
•(Tons.) 


$8, 028, 621 
12, 140, 985 


155,447 
369, 328 


39.500 
227.416 


297.842 
682,248 


433,733 
865,374 

3.248 
134, 104 


9.767 
23.693 

7,124 
31.  821 

25 
3,643 


239,682 
295, 33/ 

329,864 
127, 180 

351, 871 
557,874 

1, 088,  .346 
1, 310. 053 

944.691 
825.496 

459.333 
1, 602, 599 

3, 350, 660 
5. 294, 992 

208,064 
277,033 

187,183  i| 
301,897  l! 


32,300 
50,000 


Soda 

Salt 

ash. 

cake. 

(Ton^.) 

(TonaO 

49,626 

7,877 

96,777 

38.092 

2,495 

648 

7,824 

2,143 

Nitrate 
of-soda. 
.(Tons.) 


2,859 
7,031 


I       611 

592  1       5vo 


2.854 
7,608 

10 
840 


4,694 


263 

2 


337 


49 


5,344 
12.703 

2,205 
1,920 

8.042 
11,690 

26,282 
49. 278 

16,122 
21,050 

10,008 
54,406 

61,452 
149, 239 

3.183 
5,350  I 

2,350 

8,178 


1,902 
2,558 


36 
112 


7.200 
22,652 


392 
386 

255 

157  ! 

3,071 
4,130 

"iso* 

8.274 
16,644 

1,320 
1,542 

5,865 
6,444 

3,244 
12,894 

18,419 
34,287 

1,315 
2.209 


26 
2,116 

233 
6.007 

4,822 
20.251 


36 

230 

75 
16 

31 
63 

120 
263 

194 
232 

832  ! 

1.628 

1,841 
3,277 

179 
416 


51 


83 
10 


25 


40 
25 


233 
ITJ 

163 
90 

204 
103 

101 
127 

393^ 
649 


57 
652 


a  Inclades  idle  establishments  for  1880  and  1890  and  those  reported  as  building  at  1880. 
b  None  reported  in  1890. 
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MANUFACTURE,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1880  AND  1890. 


MATERIALS  I'SBD— Continued. 


Pearlash. 
(Pounds.) 


Litharge. 
(PounfiB.) 


and 
anick- 
lime. 
(Bush- 
els.) 


Lime- 
stone. 
(Tons.) 


592,932 
2,544,978 


2,313,203 
5,501.559 


860,886 
920.706 


2,507 
45,482 


40,000 


49.607 
25.525 

47.842 
61.818 

650 


300 
3.387 


20,000 


7,000  '     10,300 


6,877 


12 


Arsenic. 
(Pounds.) 


Manga- 
nese. 
(Lbs.) 


I 


713. 974 
1, 823. 007 


26,100 
121. 308 

32,000 
214, 100 


191, 146 
610, 915 


14, 336 


87,052 


302 


400 


1.600 


Fuel. 


Coal,    j  Wood. 
(Tons.)  (Cords.) 


646,898  ,  63.867 
723,521  I  57,857 


35, 242 
88.576 

61.050 
69.425 

400 


4,212 
1,062 

460 
500 


12, 829 


60 


Coke. 
(Tons.) 


28.410 
37,467 


Pots. 
(Num- 
ber.) 


400 
9.233 

71 
280 

40 


13,655 
8.006 

627 
^98 

1.100 
701 


Fire  clay  and  pot  clay. 


Total. 
(Pounds.) 


17. 233, 891 
37,066.652 

833,000 
850, 332 

692,000 
3. 153, 600 

37,500 


American. 
(Pounds.) 


9. 196, 655 
23. 353, 857 


English. 
(Pounds.) 


110.000 
1. 128, 881 


982 


202 


166.000 


817.000 
799,  .332 

662.000 
2, 235, 600 

37,500 


165,000 


(German. 
(Pounds.) 


7. 927, 236 
12, 583, 914 


Lumber. 
(Xum- 

oer  of 
M 

feet.) 


53.585 
102. 932 


Nails. 
(Kegs.) 


15,150 
30,262 


16,000 
60.000 

30,000 
918, 000 


2,012 
4,389 

1,767 
11.  752 

18 


544 

1,860 

1,040 
3,552 

10 


1,000    I     1,115 


600 


2 
8 

4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
0 
10 

n 

12 
13 

14 


77.000 


94.000 


I 


130.111 
74,300 

298.260 
140,750 

100 
34,0.35 

20.000 
39.873 

142, 456 
500,334 

559. 257 
1, 213. 264 

28.000 
335,216 

210. 000 
786.991 

268.496 
1, 474. 093 

1,  218.  686 
3.086,681 

3,760 
50.000 

100.000 

62.865 
87,698 

2,348 
20 

47.275 
12. 916 

174. 680 
i 98, 086 

98.854 
90.502 

45,635 
108.507 

309.122 
268,674 

7,533 
14,107 

13. 175 
61,763 


346 
300 

360 
2,278 

455 
3,397 


778 


6,932 


2,710 
16,520 

6.697 
4,275 

24.000 
104.  811 

38.453 
75.256 

6.600 
52.026 

28,016 
375. 196 


1.500 
14,600 

9.040 
8.150 

3.960 
56,022 

12,000 
17.065 


1.124 
20,248 

547,266 
746, 393 

"'i.'ios' 

89.822 

930 
23,300 

I 

,     27, 505 

I     32,489 

16. 436 
124,  581 

110.178 
216.910 

8.518 
16, 450 


23.260 


15.723 
30.248  I 

10.809  : 
11,007 

36.070  ( 
71.7.50 

61,530  I 
10,5.067  ' 

I 

.52.266  i 
70.853  I 

54.945 

127.  732  ; 

278.575 
122.  771 

19. 319 
3.160 

8,050 
22, 932 


1.848 
2, 726 

1.184 
900 

3,203 
.510 

29.144 
18.  217 

11,247 
24.485 

1.488 
1,065 

8.996 
6.082 


1,110 

1.017 
400 

'.        781 
[  17,  710 


2,025 
2.310 


2.412 


I    2.484 
'     2.880 


3.935 
890 

16.277 
1.580 

1.923 
500 

500 
472 


587 
363 


150    ! 
45 

601  I 
98 


2,118 
518 

1,661 
450 

835 
1,780 

5,170 
3,223 

332 
170 

271 
160 


692.000 
2.487,620 

466, 479 
330. 738 

951,350 
2, 210, 091 

O   oon   QQfi 

M,  OOU,  tflfO 


68.aM) 
765.  420 

253.  679 
18. 000 

951.3.50 
2, 183, 211 

629,000 


38,000 
60.000 


624,000 
1,6»4,200 

152,800 
312, 738 


3,841,290        1,868,200 


1, 837. 650 
2, 775, 355 

848,025 
7, 141. 278 

6. 495. 169 
13, 086, 298 

933,720 
662.550 

400,000 
518.500 


290.000 


242. 000 
925.  725 

700,425 
4. 847, 564 

3,541,981 
8,931.215 

933, 720 
595,  OOO 

195, 000 
184.500 


392,  848 


200.000 
26,000 

208.  o;» 


24.000 


26,880 

2.251,998 
1,683,000 

1, 595. 650 
1, 456, 782 

147, 600 
2. 093, 714 

2,927.188 
3, 947, 050 


67,550 

181.000 
334,000 


2.210 
2.433 
i 
301 
1,549  J 

1.154 
2,021 

10,529  i 
16.923 

5,201 
6.966 

3.098  ; 
■  14,691  I 

I  24,834 
,  39,202  I 

838  I 
I     1,441 

508 
1,565 


503 
1,272 

148 
102 

512 
777 

3,596 
5.312 

1,698 
3,103 

670 
4,464 

5.062 
8.946 

452 
429 

135 
355 


e  Embraces  establishmenta  distributed  as  folio wn:  California,  1:  Colorado,  2;  Delaware,  1; 
Utah,  1;  NVisconain,  1. 

d  Embraces  establishments  distributed  as  follows :  California.  1 ;  Connecticut,  1 ;  District  of 

11788 21 


Georgia,  2;  Kansas.  1: 
Columbia,  1;  Michigan, 


Kentucky,  4;  Michigan.  1;  Minnesota, 
1 ;  Mississippi,  1 ;  New  Hampshire,  1. 


1; 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


Table  1.— DETAILED  COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  GLASS 


2 
3 

A 

« 

7 

■8 

« 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


MATBBIAL8  U8KD— 

I  continued. 


STATES  AND  TBRRl- 
TOBIB8. 


Year. 


Straw 

and  bay. 

(Tons.) 


TheUnitwIStateH  .. 


Illinois. 


Indiana 


Iowa 


1880  I 
189U  ! 

1880 
1890 

1880  ' 

1890  ; 

1880 
1890 


Kentucky. 


Maryland 


Massachusetts 
Missouri 


New  Jersey 


New  York 


Ohio 


Penns3'lvania 


West  Virginia 


All  other  states. 


1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
18(M) 

1880 
1890 

1880 
18B0 

1880 
1880 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 


PROOrCTS. 


Casks  and 


barrels. 
(Number.) 


21,298  !      914,619    $21,154,571 
:i7,253  I  1,601,071    ,  41,051,004 


941  1 
1,566  ' 

467 
2.712 

1 


1.155 


409 
802 

325 
233 

617 
480 

3.002 
4.131 

2,328 
1,990 

1,375 
6,543 

9,787 
16,978 

754 
1,392 

137 
426 


4,500  001,343 

14,090  2.372,011 

ii 
I  790,781 

3,000  2,995,409 


Plate  glass. 


Value. 


Total  cast. 

(Square 

feet.) 


$868.  305       1, 700, 227 
4,809,494     19,319,509 


800 


3,500 


400 


388,405 


1,200 
39.963 

53,475 
3,000 

1,500 
840 

31,000 
600 

147,977 
140, 315 

86,835 
376, 636 

516, 520 
985,327 

70, 312 
119,800 

100 
7,500 


587,000 
1, 256, 697 

854,345 
431, 437 

919, 827 
1, 215. 329 

2, 810. 170 
5, 218, 152 

2,420,796 
2, 723, 019 

1,549,320 
5, 649, 182 

8, 720, 584 
17, 179, 137 

748,500 
945,234 

460,000 
1,065,397 


496,400     970,000 
946,000  ,  2,383,793 


3,512 


20.684 


45.843  I 
72,748  : 

322,550  I 


209,543 
569,375 

500,000 


Sold  rough 
(ii^iian.) 
feet.) 


3^,227 
3, 106, 8:n 


130,000 
100,  OOU 


20,684 


209,543 
434, 150 

17,000 


2, 758, 347 


1.092,399 


9.024,273 


Window  glass. 


Polishfd. 

(Si^uare 

feet.) 


1.042,000 
9,100,111 


Value. 


Boxes. 


$5,047,313  1  1.864.734 
9,058,802     3,768.884 


642,000 
1. 758. 248 


373, 343         115, 271 


229,397  1        91,759 
885,745  ,      360.114 


I' 


332,000  i       141,000 


104,002 


41.866 


400,000 


68.000 


24,000 


Glassware. 


Value. 


$9, 568. 520 
18. 601, 244 


949,883 


Groeu  and 
black  glass. 


Value. 


$5,670,433 
8.521,464 


672, 179 
3,500 


215.330 


515, 177 


7,342.068 


2,0^7,504 


5, 849, 519 


1, 492, 344 


729,155 
1,316,170  I 

540,903 


358,000 


2, 222, 513 
3, 648, 577 


296,685 
622,432 

216, 748 


127,122 


780,283 
1,430.455 


85,000 
674,900 

704.500 


528.000 
995,907 

ft4,984 
491.485 


100,563 


170,000 


136, 487 


392.790 


90,000 
3, 208, 310 


30,000 
1, 355, 883 


400,000 
1,  235, 426 

1, 157. 571 
1.307,156 

1, 076, 320 
3, 554, 370 

4.881,312 
8,700.124 

748.500 
045,234 

160,000 
5«tr972 


1,681,015 
2,666,556 

722,322 
693,686 

115.000 
519. 015 

1,616,750 
2. 072. 0^9 


210,000 
1.082,726 


a  While  the  total  value  for  the  rosi>ectiye  states  is  the  total  value  of  products  reported  for  all  branches  of  the  glass  manufacture,  this  total  can  not  be  obtained 
by  adding  the  amounts  given.  To  avoid  disclosing  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  it  is  necessary  to  suppress  the  totals  for  window  glass  in  all  th* 
•Utes  except  Indiana,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania;  also  totals  for  other  branches  of  the  industry  in  states  for  which  less  than  3  establishments  are  reported. 


GLASS. 
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MANUFACTURE,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1880  AND  1890— Continued. 


■gUIPMSNl 

'  or  PLANT  (NUMBBR). 

ib) 

Fur- 
naoee. 

Pote. 

Cast- 
ing 
toblee. 

An- 
nealing 
ovens. 

Grind 

ma- 
chines. 

I 

1 

1 

Smooth-L  ?Vl'      ^'l»y, 
ingnia-i*»*»»°K  «F>»^' 

'                         1 

Flat- 
tening 
ovens. 

Hon 

key 

ovens. 

Glory 
holes. 

437 
903 

Presses 

or 
press- 
ing ma- 
chines. 

Leers. 

Shops. 

Crimp- 
ing ma- 
chines. 

Fin- 
ishing 

ma- 
chines 

Grind- 
ing 
anden- 
grav- 
inema- 
chinea. 

Horses. 

Mules. 

Wag. 
one. 

Carts. 

Drays. 

348 

2,982 
5,171 

16 
63 

1,704 
2.220 

70 
101 

44           70  !      171 

flfl  1         16 

522 

i.xa 

716 
816 

518 
545 

231 

ACfl         1ft7 

f& 

U 

503 

1 

28         214 

156         138  1        10 

804 

611     2,053 

233  1        01 

1 

48  1      88       211         189 

12       110 

1-                    1 
1            i 

1 
i  4 

i  5 
\  ^ 

is 

\  ^ 

iio 
In 

L>8       233 

6 

269 

4 

4 k    ....... 

52               2 

11 

125 

1 

25 

........       i          6           fi 

10 

48 

3 

108 
440 

28 

■ 

8 

217 

43 

■ 

ii  1      50        0        i3         2 

!                ! 

32               8  i        43 

77 

4 

23 

6 

6        16  1         5 

, 

! 1 

1 

1 

1 

7 

55 

1 
.......  ...... ....... i ...... . 

1 

I 

— •--•■ 1 

1 

10 

10 

22 
15 

0 
14 

56 
82 

48 
57 

20 

07 

m 

190 

8 
17 

7 
17 

76 
161 

206 
103 

75 
158 

377 
487 

373 

418 

277 
807 

1.168 
2,006 

82 

144 

47 
115 

1 

i... 

■                   1 

! 

34 

3 

^            * 

1       23!             4 

23 

148 

15           50  j         17 
. 

21 

5           8  J          8 

1                        1 
1 

6 

25 

2     *    i" 

i 
1 

7  '            0 

8 

33 

1 

85 

11 

2  i       8*.         i 

1 

23         120 

26 

50 

8    :                  1 

1 

2 

....... 

2 

30 



1 

16 

15         13 

7 

5 

1 

1 

352  1        12 

1 

1 

22           M 

1 

109             17 

50 

323 

47 

122    

12 

47  1        48 

2 

121            S 

26 

14 

6 

41 

30  !        47 

247 

23 

66 

2 

1 

32 

34 

2 

163  1        16 

i 

21 

27 

1 

145 

246 

150 

472 

57 

21 

274            32 

3 

18 

13 

^12 

il3 
U4 

16 

788  1        73  ;            7 

i 

1 ■_ 

114 

48 

45  1          9 

370 

403 

241 

1,316 

151 

20 

303           i89 

24 

42 

54 

51 

:::::;:  'is' 2 

1 

3 

?4 

85 

33 

104 

10 

60 

12 

3 

5 

4 

• 

113  '          ^ 

r 

7 

3 

'"*8 ':::::::: 

3 

78 

1 

28 

i 

10 

14 

' 

b  The  equipment  of  glass  manufacturing  plants  other  than  furnaces  and  pots  not  having  been  reported  by  state  totals  in  1880,  the  comparison  can  be  made  only 
for  the  United  States. 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


Table  »•— DETAILED  STATEMENT,  GLA5?S 


CAPITAL. 


MI'ATKB. 


Num- 
ber of 
eAtab- 
li.sli- 
ineuts 
report- 
ing. 


Aggregate. 


I 


Value  of  plant. 


Total. 


Land. 


Buildings. 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 

a 

Q 

10 

n 

12 


The  United  States.. 

IIllUnlN 

Indiana 

Murylnnd 

Ma88achut»«tt8 

Misaotiri 

New  Jersey 

New  York'. 

Ohio 

Peunevlvnnia 

WeHt  Virjfinia 

All  other  ytatefl  (a) 


'J94  I     $40,966,850 


13 

21 

11 

6 

5 

•u 
:to 

59 
99 

7 
9 


1.721. 
3.556. 

871, 

305. 
2,201. 
3.  744. 
2.297. 
4. 094. 
20, 459. 

825. 

829, 


878 
563 
111 
051 
353 
894 
699 
677 
040 
313 
202 


$25, 437, 450 


Machinery, 
toola. 

and  imple- 
ments. 


$5, 097, 726 


1,025. 
2.625. 

527, 

185. 
l.Wl, 
1,858. 
1,243, 
2, 267. 
13. 167, 

377. 

519, 


171 
300 
192 
000 
153 
200 
700 
212 
174 
757 
585 


213,  900 
195.  000 
142,000 

33,000 
164.159 
239,  000 
261,800 
281,522 
3,  377, 345 

33.000 
157, 000 


$11,401,021 

$8, 938, 703 

6.37, 334 

173.  937 

879,  794 

1.  550,  506 

296,692 

88,  500 

99,000 

53,000 

858.000 

619,  000 

1.168,200 

451,000 

724,000 

257, 900 

1,369.696 

615, 094 

4. 933, 615 

4,-856.  214 

213,  000 

131.757 

221,690 

140, 895 

Live  a»»et«. 


Total. 


$15, 529, 400 


Raw  ma- 
terials. 


<  Caub,  bills 
Stock  in      and  account* 

process  and  receivable, 
finished     I  and  all  aun- 

productson  dries  not  elae 


$2, 159, 860 


696, 
931, 
343, 
180. 
560, 

1,886, 

1,053. 

1.827. 

7,291, 
447, 
309, 


707 
263 
919 
051 
194 
694 
999 
465 
875 
556 
677 


180,287 

173. 020 

74,561 

24,485 

94,950 

250,988 

139,629 

186,872 

925,989 

36, 319 

66,760 


hand. 


where  re- 
ported. 


$6,339,196  I      $7,030,344 


150, 
417, 
250, 
97, 
211. 
737, 
418, 
858. 
2,001, 
144, 
133, 


022 
200 
358 
560 
519 
204 
979 
627 
111 
652 
874 


351.308 

340,053 

10.000 

58,006 

253,725 

898,503 

405.301 

781,066 

3.464.775 

266.585 

100. 043 


STATK9. 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OK   EMPLOYKS  AND  TOTAL  WAGES— Continued. 


Operatives,  iikilled  Hnd  unskille<l. 


PieceworkerH. 


Males  above  16  vearA. 


I 

2 
3 
4 

5 

6 

7 

6 

9 

10 

11 

12 


The  T'nited  States. 


Nuin-  ' 

her.    I 


24.  337 


Wages. 


Fcmaleit  above  15 
vears. 


Num- 
ber. 


Wages. 


Children. 


Illinois 1.547 

Indiana 1  K719 

Maryland 554 

Mossachubettfi 352 

Missouri <  866 

NewOersey 2.664 


Yjork 


New 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania... 
West  Virginia-. 
All  other  states 


2,170 

3.709 

10,021 

334 

401 


$10,664,728 

628,  981 

631,306 

145. 902 

143.341 

411.492 

1,  023,  503 

1, 053,  740 

1, 738, 097 

4, 537, 074 

140, 289 

211.003 

1,  626         $273, 064 


Num- 
ber. 


0.  498 


20 

3,860 

135 

14,611  1 

24 

0.864 
3,732  1 

1 

19 

40 

8.245 

62 

11,880 

526 

71,711 

659 

127,365 

127 

21,796 

14 

3.000 

524 

180 

286 

12 

97 

1.026 
481 
824 

2.676 
190 
202 


Wagen. 


Males  above  16  years.! 


Females  above  15 
vears. 


Children. 


$918,  746 


~,i 


62.235 

19.234 

33. 369 

1,500 

17,784 

114.  mi 

74,206 

121, 992 

422,502 

29.206 

22, 321 


Num- 
ber. 

Wages. 

11,727 

$8,881,623 

668 

492.545 

914 

790,  708 

491 

505.019 

103 

51,88.0 

150 

112,881 

1.937 

1.5S2.295 

417 

265,  667 

1,344 

961,939 

4.803 

3, 553,  852 

636 

306, 060 

264 

258. 487 

Num- 
ber. 


259 


Wages. 


$59, 181 


62  ! 


13.200 


2 
30 
12 
90 
63 


160 

5.145 

2,516 

27. 324 

10.836 


Num- 
ber. 


445 


Wages. 


$88,619 


430 


42 

10 


19 
69 
20 
261 
21 


5.406 
1.200 


1.500 
11,788 

5.000 
60,403 

2.892 


STATES. 


MATEKiAiJ)  USED— continued. 


Pearlasb. 


Litharge  (or  red  Imid). 


The  United  States . 


Pounds. 


2. 544, 978 


2 
3 
4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 


Illinois 

Indiana 

Maryland 

Masaachnsetts. . 

Miasonri 

New  Jersey 

New  York * . 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania . . . 
West  Virginia. . 
All  other  states. 


77.000 
74,300 


34,035 

500,334 

335. 216 

1,474.003 

50,000 


Cost. 


$135, 047 


Pounds. 


.'t,501,559 


3,550 
4,458 


40,000 


94,000 
140, 750 


1,8;  7 
27, 237 
16,985 
77.440 

3.500 


39,873 
1,213,264 

786,991 
3, 086. 681 

100,000 


Cost. 


$300,096 


2.400 


4,975 
8,445 


2,118 

73. 049 

35,810 

167,499 

5,800 


Lime. 


Rusbels. 


Cost. 


Quicklime. 


825,  237 

$136, 615 

25.  525 

3.960 

.59,  603 

7,193 

36. 857 

1,872 

12,916 

2,495 

191,086 

31,485 

66,062 

16,560 

105,  040 

16,708 

252,  278 

42,744 

14, 107 

3,237 

61,763 

10,361 

Bushels. 


104, 409 


2.215 

50.841 

20 


7,000 
24.440 

3.557 
16, 306 


Cost. 


Limestone. 


Tons. 


Coat. 


$13,477 


45,482 


435 

2.506 

6 


3,387 
6,877 


1,500 

4.687 

356 

3.697 


390 
2,278 
3,387 

778 

6,032 

20,248 


1.105 


$136, 450 


13, 122 
16,307 


037 

5,460 

13,648 

1.824 

16,534 

66.360 


2,108 


a  Includes  states  having  less  than  3  establishments  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed.    These  establishments  are 
diatributed  as  follows :  Califomia,  1;  Colorado,  1;  I>elaware.  1;  Georgia,  2;  Kentucky,  2;  Michigan,  1;  Wisconsin,  1. 


GLASS. 
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MANUFACTURE,  BY  STATES:  1890. 


AVBRAOE  NUMBBR  OF  BMPLOT^.S  AND  TOTAL  WAGES. 


TotAl. 


]{ent  {wid 

foi 
tenancy. 


Tuxes. 


Innnranoe. 


$2,2«7,Q06 


$70,265 


Repairs,  ordi-  Interest  paid    ^n  .„ni1H««  ' 

Dary.  of       on  cash  used  „„{*  •""^f..*!, 

buildings  and'       in  the        °"'  e,sewh,^re 

machinery,  i     business. 


Agj;regates. 


reported. 


$177,578  I      $287,850 


$350,810 


$412, 321 


134,825    I 

300.384    i 

35.847  '! 

35,780  ji 

118,387    i 

118,009  \'\  8,050 

167,900    I  31.400 

394,744  I  700 

911,178  J  28,390 

40,805  ! 

54,047  ,  3,125 


5,847 

13,637 

9,193 

2,811 

5,812 

18,526 

11, 743 

20.355 

80,855 

4,301 

4,408 


12.275 

20.915 

9,832 

2,580 

14,204 

21. 102 

17,758 

48.523 

130,370 

4,536 

5.775 


29,802 

86.302 

6,041 

4,309 

12.005 

27.200 

17,829 

31.939 

116,489 

8,960 

9,944 


12. 193 

30,230 

6,886 

3.970 

48.676 

26,346 

25.631 

65,587 

174,805 

1.650 

16.347 


$968, 872 

74,508 

209,300 

3,895 

22,110 

35,700 

16,185 

63,539 

127,640 

380,269 

21,368 

14.358 


Average 
number. 

Total  wagea. 

45,987 

$22, 118, 522 

2.793 

1, 235, 761 

3,089 

1. 544, 831 

1,413 

708,  736 

514 

219,  427 

1,152 

596,239 

5,840 

2, 862, 719 

3,285 

1.484,039 

6,651 

3. 131.  578 

18.934 

9, 247. 160 

1.406 

558.025 

911 

533,007 

Officers,,  fimi  members,  and  clerlcH. 


Males  above  16  years. 


Num- 
ber. 


Wages. 


1,053  ;      $1,217,202 


31 

67 

16 

18 

38 

140 

54 

205 

420 

34 

30 


44,710 

69,680 

12, 178 

17. 774 

53,811 

129.213 

80.821 

228,985 

516.890 

48,946 

38,198 


Females  above  15 

y 


Num- 
ber. 


42 


Wages. 


$15, 359 


12 


1 
12 

2 
11 

4 


8,002 


271 
8.406 

592 
3,338 
1,750 


MATBHIAL8  U8BD. 


Mixing  Hand.' 


Grinding  ssnd. 


Aggregate 
cont. 


Ton.s. 


COMt. 


TOUA. 


$12, 140. 985 


682.248 

865,374 

295,337 

127,100 

557,874 

1,310,953 

825.496 

1,602,599 

6.294,992 

277,033 

aOl.897 


369,328 


$899,996 


23,893 

36,740 

31,821 

80,135 

12,703 

30,577 

1,920 

8,703 

11,890 

12,446 

49,278 

77,740 

21,050 

51,378 

54,406 

141.714 

149,239 

424,849 

5,350 

20,845 

8.178 

16,872 

227,416 


So«la  anh  (carbonate  of 
smla). 


Salt  cake  (snlpliato 
of  soda). 


Nitrate  of  soda. 


Salt  (chloride  of  no- 
dinm). 


50,000 


22,652 


154.764 


Cost. 


$151,995 


TonH. 


Cost. 


20,000 


96, 777  I      $3, 108, 233 


Tuns. 


38,002 


11,328 


120,669 


7,324 

7,608 

2,558 

388 

4.130 

16,844 

6,444 

12.894 

84,287 

2,209 

2,293 


235, 
233, 

83. 

12, 
156. 
496, 
178, 
4to7, 
1.184, 

77, 

81. 


948 
894 

9$8 
401 
227 
812 
281 
032 
339 
726 
616 


2,143 

4,694 

112 

157 

180 

1,542 

2,118 

8,807 

20,261 


Cost. 


$604,179 


290 


19,807 

84.291 

3,278 

4.710 

2.161 

23,378 

25,491 

110,255 

348,626 


4.284 


Tons. 

Cost. 

7,031 

$278,291 

502 

10, 110 

283 

10,190 

230 

8,371 

18 

990 

83 

2.825 

283 

11.189 

232 

10.797 

1,628 

59,021 

3,277 

138.658 

418 

15, 140 

51 

2,000 

Tons. 


<\'>Ht. 


2,429 


$12, 904 


598 
10 
25 


3.032 

80 

188 


178  I 
00  , 
105 
127  1 
849  ) 


1,004 
868 
445 
861 

5,321 


652 


1,825 


MATBBIAL8  USED— continued. 


2 
8 
4 

5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


2 
3 

4 

5 

8 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


Arsenic. 


Manganese. 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


Pounds. 


1,828.00? 


121,308 

214,100 

18,520 

4,275 

104,811 

75.258 

52,026 

9T5,198 

748,8^ 

89,822 

38,300 


$61, 575 


•4,209 

7,357 

470 

131 

3,728 

1,979 

1,623 

12,937 

25.780 

2.808 

757 


610, 915 


14,838 

87,052 

14,800 

8,160 

58.022 

17,085 

32,489 

124,561 

218. 910 

16.450 

28.360 


Cost. 


Rouge. 


$81,060 


872 

4,179 

765 

408 

2,241 

785 

1,815 

8,577  ' 

11.932 

965 

721 


Pounds. 


1,116,689 


150.000 


288,000 


,    38,0C0' 
640,669 


Cost. 


$64,390 


7.350 


2,018 


2,870 
52,154 


Fuel. 


Total  cost. 


$2,340,912 


148,834 

89.886 

89,145 

44,601 

157,928 

384,961 

244,.8|8 

168,  4(H 

858.281 

54,885 

113,034 


Natural 
gas. 


Cost. 


$780,398 


200 


-^94:086 

835,135 

61.000 


Coal. 


Tons. 


723, 521 


88,578 

09,425 

80,248 

11,007 

71,760 

106,067 

70,853 

127,732 

122,771 

8,180 

22,932 


Cost. 


$1,298,482 


99,198 

87,018 

78,112 

82,948 

154,413 

808,373 

203,732 

57,180 

198,841 

2,085 

76,677 


Coke. 


Tons. 


37,407 


9,233 
280 

1,110 

400 

17,710 

2,412 

2,880 
890 

1.580 
500 
472 


Cost. 


$59,^17 


21,690 
1,400 
8,143 
1,336 
2,093 
9,283 

11,196 
1,080 
8.909 
1,800 
8,086 


3 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 
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taiilk  a.— detaii.ed  statement,  glass 


2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 

12 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

.7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


S*TATIt8. 


MATERIA  I  jji  USED — continne<1. 


Fii(!l— Continued. 


Fire  c  lay  and  pot  clay. 


WimmI. 


CordH. 


CoHt. 


1  ' 


TlieUnitMl  Statt«. 


lUiuois 

Indiana 

Maryland 

Maasachiiaetls.. 

Miaaouri 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

PeDusylvania... 
Weat  Virginia. . 
All  other  ata tea. 


57,857 


1.062 

500 

:i,726 

900 

510 

18, 217 

24,485 

1,065 

6.082 


$140, 026 


2,740 

1.250 

7,891 

2,420 

1.423 

67,045 

27,302 

2,547 

18,686 


l*«trol«um. 


BarrelH. 


38,660 


11,716 


4.000 


2,310 


9,622 


1,125 
1,332 

787 
1,100 


18,600 


Total. 


Coat. 


Pounds. 


$63,180  U  37,066,652 


23,300 


8,000 


2,250 
2,664 
1,575 
1,650 


23,750 


859,332 
3,153,600 
2. 487,  620 

330, 738 
2, 210, 091 
3,841,290 
2,775,355 
7,141,276 
13, 086,  298 

662,550 

518,500 


Coat. 


$328, 903 


7,125 
27.725 
17,164 

3,927 
15.232 
39,554 
20,989 
49, 672 
139,571 

3,245 

4,699 


American. 


Pounds. 


Coat. 


23,853,857 


799, 332 
2,235,600 

765,420 

18,000 

2. 183, 211 

1,868,290 

925,725 
4, 847, 564 
8, 931, 215 

595,000 

184,500 


$206,037 


6,220 
17,420 

6.314 

338 

15,031 

14.800 

5,314 

32,711 

106,481 

2.745 

1,654 


8TATK«. 


The  United  States 


VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS. 


Total, 
(o) 


$41,051,004 


Illiuoia 

Indiana 

Maryland 

Masaachuaet  t& . . 

Misaoari 

New  Jeraey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennaylranhi... 
Weat  Virginia.. 
AH  other  atatea. 


2, 372,  Oil 
2, 995, 409 
1,256,697 

431, 437 
1, 215, 329 
5.218,152 
2,723,019 
5,  649, 182 
17, 179, 137 

945, 234 
1,065.397 


Pluto  glUHH. 


$4, 8G9, 494 


Window 
glaas. 


$9. 0,58, 802 


946,000 


72.  748 


2, 7.58,  347 


885,745 


1, 316, 170 


3, 648.  577 


Glnaswarc. 


$18, 001, 244 


949,883 
672, 179 
674,900 


1,092,399 


3, 208, 310 


1,235.426 
1,307,156 
3, 554, 370 
8, 700. 124 
945,234 
561, 972 


Green  and 
black  glaas. 


$8,  .521, 461 


995.907 
491,485 


2. 666, 556 
693,686 
519,  015 

2, 072,  089 


1,082,720 


KQUIPMKNT  OF  PLANT  (NUMBER). 


Furnacea. 

Pota. 

564 

4.932 

27 

225 

48 

449 

ID 

161 

11 

09 

13 

148 

80 

469 

55 

400 

85 

806 

197 

1,982 

17 

144 

12 

79 

Casting 
tables. 


62 


6 
8 


Anneal- 
iugorena. 


2,142 


Grinding 
machines, 


186 


6 
23 


2 

1 

16 


209 

217 

34 

25 

117 

352 

105 

12:t 

788 

18 

94 


4 

43 
3 


26 

12 

7 

13 

73 

2 

3 


Smooth* 

in^ 
machines. 


23 


21 


a  While  the  total  value  for  the  respectivo  states  is  tho  total  value  of  products  reported  for  all  branches  of  glaas  manufacture,  thia  total  can  not  be  obtained  by 
adding  the  amounts  given.  To  avoid  disclosing  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  it  is  necessary  to  suppress  the  totals  for  window  gla^s  in  oil  the  atatea 
except  Indiana,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennaylvania ;  also  totals  for  other  branches  of  the  industry  in  states  for  which  less  than  3  establishments  are  reported. 
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MATSRIALR  UKBi>— continued. 

Pirn  clay  and  jKit  clay— Continued. 

Pots,  not  including  those 
made  at  works. 

1 

ij 

i'            T            , 

Nails. 

•Straw  and 
hay. 

1 

Casks  aud 
barrels. 

! 
1 

All  other 
materials. 

1 

1 
English. 

German. 

Total  cost  uf 

lumber,  nails, 

straw,  haj', 

caaka.  and 

barrels. 

1  including  that 

in  boxes 

purchase<l. 

Ponnds. 

Cost. 

Pounds. 

1 

Coat. 

Xonilier. 

1 
Cost. 

1           Coet. 

1 

Cost. 

(Jont. 

1 

Coat. 

i 

!       c:<>st. 

1.128.881 

$11,661 

12,583,914 

$109, 215 

8.006 

$393,875 

$1, 853, 462 

1          $1,080,037 

1 

$82,837         $274,941 

■ 

$414,747 

$1,289,5U3 

1 

60,000 

918, 000 

1,684,200 

312,  738 

26,880 

1,683.000 

1,456,782 

2,093.714 

3,947,050 

67,550 

334,000 

896                   498 

10,305  1                 701 

10,512  '                 363 

3,569                     45 

201                     98 

31,948 
30.055 
15,275 

1,328 

4,740 
16,724 

6,905 

91,884 

175, 444 

12,222 

7,350 

'              78, 324 

174. 827 

37,220 

19,797 

30, 957 

1            150, 530 

123, 681 

317,906 

837,633 

56,400 

26,187 

62, 025          A  fuu              7  Anft 

3,840 

1,000 

8.792 

3,500 

88 

145 

31,020 

107,799 

228,893 

27,6T0 

2,000 

78, 817 

ill,  420 

15.933 

18, 248 

147, 091 

53,817 

37,843 

159, 273 

636, 095 

20.443 

30,523 

2 

147,899 
19,048 
13,266 
26,187 

112,260 
68,394 

152,  811 

444,240 
16.230 
18, 577 

9, 656             16. 272 

3,310              6,070 

681               2,350 

2, 093               9  f^m 

3 

38,000 

338 

4 
5 

6 

290,000 
392,848 
200.000 
208,033 

3,857 
4,082 
1,000 
2,374 

20,897 
11,503 
15.961  ; 
31,716 
500  1 

518 

450 

1.780 

3,223 

170 

13,711 

9.129 

12, 523 

24,455 

1,300 

1.375 

24,414 
15,138 
44,773 
140, 045 
11,200 
4,235 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

3.045    1                160 

12 

• 

I 

I 

B(ji:iPMENT  OP 

PLANT  (NVMRBR) — continued 

> 

Cost  of 
1  new  con- 
struction. 

Potishing 
machines. 

CUv- 

grindlng 

mills. 

Flatten- 
ing 
ovens. 

Monkey 
ovens. 

Glory 
holes. 

880 

Presses 
or  press- 
ing ma- 
chines. 

Locrs. 

Shops. 

Cnnip- 
iiig  ma- 
chines. 

Finish- 
ing ma- 
chines. 

Grinding 
.tud  en- 
graving 

machines. 

Horses. 

Mulea. 

"Wagons. 

Carta. 

Drays.' 

214 

153 

in5 

19 

801 

590 

11 

43 

'J3 

8 

2,894 

233 

01 

798 

542 

48 

88 

209 

187    1  $606,958 

I 

4 

9 

6 

2 

7 

22 

25 

21 

48 

6 

8 

13 

4 

1 
1 

22 
14 
25 
45 

48 

32 

23 

7 

o 

8 
4 
9 

115 

77 

148 

33 

23 

323 

236 

441 

1.316 

104 

78 

1 

4 

17 

85 

25 
23 
21 
11 
15 

122 
65 
31 

189 
12 
28 

6 

i5 

2 

24 

i 

1 

1 

6 

5 

2 

13 

12 

1 

3 

42 

3 

6 
16 

8 
8 

1 

47 
31 
17 
54 
5 
10 

6  ,       27,088 
5  1         9.500 
8  ,        12.000 
1  ''       20,600 
4  '        81.000 

2 

50 

2 

*•  •••••• 

,3 

15 

50 

4 

5 

50 

A 

1 
G 

1 
9 

199 

41 

130 

370 

24 

6 

17 

30 

243 

403 

85 

50 

47 

142 

241 
33 

1 

1 

47 

23 

258 

303 

60 

48! 
33 
13 
51  : 
4 
14 

43,759 

10.250 

20,150 

371,111 

3,850 

7.650 

7 

1 

ft 

57 

151 

10 

21 
20 

9 

114 

10 

n 

2 

12 

1 

1 
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Tablr  S^—DETAILED  STATEMENT, 


CAPITAL. 


BTATSa. 


Number 
of  estab- 
lishments 
report- 

iUR. 


Value  of  plant. 


Agffregate. 


2 
3 
4 
6 


The  United  States . . 

Indiana 

Massachusetts 

Pennsylvania 

All  other  states  (c) 


Total. 


Lsnit. 


16 


$10,233,641  !  18,202,893 


3 

4  > 
8  : 


2. 174. 000 

58.750 

5, 963, 643 

2. 038, 248 


1, 819, 000 

42,00a 

4, 7  V»,  S34 

1. 556, 059 


Machinery, 

tools,  and 

implements. 


$2,811,000         $4,796,334 


481,  000 

24.000 

1,500,000 

806.000 


1.277.000 

10,  UOU 

2. 879.  834 

G20.500 


Live  n>*ctHt4i. 


Raw 

ni  Aterisls. 


8to<:k  in  pro- 
cess and 

finished  prod 

ucts  on 

hand. 


355, 000 

18. 750 

1.176.809 

482. 189 


$347,620 


60,000 

2.750 

196. 070 

87,900 


Cash,  bills 
and  accounts 
receivsble, 
and  all  sun- 
dries not 
elsewhere 
reported. 


$824,661 


173,000 

11,000 

491,212 

149. 449 


$858,467 


122,000 

.3,000 

488.627 

244, 840 


STATBM. 

'    AVBRAOR   NUMMRK  OF   BMPLOY^H 

AND  TOTAL  WAOR8— continued. 

Operatives  Mtid  skilled— Cont'd. 

Unskilled. 

1 

Idren. 

1 

j                                Pieceworkers. 

Females  above 
15  years. 

Children.       ' 

1                               ' 

Males  aliove  Ifl 
years. 

Females  above 
15  years. 

1   • 

Chil 

i 

Males  above  16  ' 
years. 

Females  above 
15  years. 

Children. 

1 

Num- 
ber. 

Wages. 
$14, 733 

Num- 
ber. 

66 

1 

i 
Wages. 

i 

Num- 
ber. 

1 
Wages. 

1 

Num- 
ber. 

Wages. 
$660 

1  Num- 
1    ber. 

14 

Wages.; 

Num- 
ber. 

1 

Wages. 

( 

Num- 
;  "ber. 

Wages, 

Num- 
ber. 

Wagea. 

1 

The  United  States 

Indiana 

50 

1 
$11,808 

1.246 

$465,832  ' 

5 

$1. 478 

i 

312 

$217,349  i 

12     $5,200 

3 

$430 

a 

361     120. 70C 
58       15,994  . 
514      220.256 

5 

660 

14 

1.478 

111 

87,750 

12 

5.200 

1 

8 

Maasaohusetts 

4 

Pennsylvania 

50 

14,733 

18 
48 

4,320  i 

7,  i88 

90  1     66,379 
111  '     6.r220 

i 

6 

All  otoer  states 

313 

99,882 

i 

3 

430 

i 

• 

■TATBS. 

, 

MATERIALS  r8Bi>-~contiuued. 

1 
Manganese. 

Rouge. 

1 

Fuel. 

ToUl 
cost. 

1 

Natural 
gas. 

I 
[ 

Coi 

il. 

Co 

I 
i 

ke. 

i 
1 

Wood. 

Pounds. 

Cost. 

1 

t 

Pounds. 

Cost.     1 

1 
Cost. 

$85,795 

Tons. 

Cont. 

! 

Tons. 

1 

1 

Cost. 

; 

Cords. 

Cost. 

1 

The  United  States 

Indiana 

104,822 

1 
$4,845 

1.116,660 

$64,390 

$306,443 

Iia074 

$214, 201 

1 

250 

$1,000 

2,603 

$5,447 

2 

42,000 
5,000 

1,760 
250 

150.000 

7,350 

63,570 

13,483 

85,795 

143,595 

50,010 
4,083 

62,570 
10,500 

400 
775 

1.000 
1,983 

3 

M|UU|achnM»fcts 

250 


1,000 

4 

Pennsylvania 

640,669 
326,000 

1 

52,154 
4,886 

85,796 

fi 

All  other  atates 

57. 822 

2.335 

63.981 

141. 131 

1.428 



3.464 

aTATBS. 

,                                                  PRODU«rre. 

Total  value. 

ToUl  cast. 

Sold  rough. 

1 

Polished. 

Cathedral  glass. 

All  other 
prodnota. 

Square  feet. 

Square  feet. 

Value. 

Square  feet. 

Value. 

Square  feet. 

Value. 

Valoe. 

1 

TbeUnttMl  Stages.... 
Indiana ,-..^,.-^ 

$4,  fWO,  494 

19,319,600 

3, 106. 831 

$337,057 

9. 100,  111 

$4,172,484 

2.773,824 

$279,407 

$80,646 

fl 

•46,000 

n,74B 

2,756.8*7 

1.692,800 

2,388,708 

569.875 

9,024,278 

7,842,068 

100,000 

434,150 

515, 177 

2,057,504 

20,000 

59.025 

82,232 

175,800 

1,758,248 

886,000 

40,000 
18,723 

3 

MassarhuaettCr  ^.,,rr.--r-- 

4 

Pennsvl  vania.  .r... tt 

5,849.519 
1,402,344 

2, 676, 115 
610, 369 

5 

All  otoer  statM 

2,778,824 

279,407 

86,886 

«  Includes  stat«a  having  leaa  than  I  attobUohienta  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishmenta  maj  not  be  dlaolosed.    Theae  eatabUahments 
are  dtatribntcd  aa  foUowa:  Iliinoia,  8;  Ifiaaoari,  8:  Kew  York,  1;  Ohio,  1. 
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MISCRLLANBOUH  EXPBNSIM. 


Total. 


I  $510,238 


'  174.600 

i  2,112 

i  222.949 

!  110, 577 


Tnxen. 


AVRKAOK  NUMBRK  OP  KMPLOYAS  AND  TOTAL  WAOM. 


A  <cgregMt«8. 


luHtir- 


$23,502 


5.550 

65U 

13,  OIG 

4,286 


$:{9.368 


O.SOO 

512 

18.898 

13,158 


Kepain.    |   Interest 
onlinnry.of  I    pnid  on 
buildings  |  cash  uae<l '  lu^IZhlXl 
and       I     irntlie       eisowhere 

machinerj'.  business. 


$43,500 


32.250 

950 

500 

0.800 


$132, 683 


All  sun- 
dries not 


reported. 


Officers  or  firm 

members 
actively  engaged 

in  the  indastry 
or  in  supervision. 


(UerkH. 


Operatives  and 
skilled. 


Males  above  16 
vears. 


:  Average 
nnmbrr. 


Total 
-wages. 


$271.18.5 


4,761  !  $2,417,141 


500 


86,950 
45. 233 


129,500 


10:).5») 
38.100 


786  i        405,388 
87  ''         27,852 


2,839 
1.049 


1.466.503 
517,396 


Males  above  16 
years. 


wagw..  ;  ^^^]- 


Females  above* 
l.*!  veerR. 


Nuro-  : 


Males  abt>ve  16 
rears. 


Wages.    I  ^J^*;;;   l  Whu.  k 


:i3  I  $104,000 


14,000 


54.500 
36,100 


79 


13 

3 

36 

27 


$60,573 


7,440 

1,250 

33.342 

18,541 


10 

$5,031  1 

8 

4.160 

1 

1 

600 
271 

Nuni- 
bpr. 


2,931 


Wages. 


254 

26 

2,118 

538 


$1, 529, 447 


164.000 

10,608 

1.063,St3 

291.466 


2 
8 

4 
6 


MATEHIAI.8   I'KBU. 


Aggregate 
cost. 


$1,894,630 


297,167 

32.921 

1,048.555 

515.987 


Mixing  sand. 


Tons. 


49, 487 


7,730 

958 

30,875 

9,924 


Cost. 


$137, 694 


19.785 

2,626 

104,437 

10,846 


Grin,li„B  »an...     .■^^-'j '^ISu'^"" 


Tons. 

1 

Cost. 

227.416 

$151,995 

50.000 

20,000 

.......... 

154,764 
22,652 

120.669 
11.326 

Tons. 


Salt  cake  (sulphate 
ot'sodn). 


Cost. 


10,658 

1,300 

210 

5,615 

3.533 


$378,901 


42,400 

6,560 

202.040 

127.901 


Tons. 


6,006 


1.590 

157 

4.229 

30 


Cost. 


$102,694 


27.030 

4.710 

70,593 

361 


Nitrato  of 
soda. 


Quicklime. 


Limestone. 


Arsenic. 


Tons. 


Cost. 


76 


$3,605 


76  i    3,605 


Bush- 
els. 


2,520 

2,000 
20 


Cost. 


$456  i 


500 


400 
6 


50 


Tons. 


14.  571 


2,695 

195 

9.333 

2,348 


Cost. 


$39,976 


5,885 

450 

27.849 

5.792 


I'otnuU. 

« 

Cost. 

470, 936 

$15,734 

89,000 

2,000 

296,533 

83,403 


2.807 

60 

9.890 

2.977 


2 
3 
4 

5 


MATERIALS  uaBD— Continued. 


Fire  clay  and  pot  claj*. 

1     Pota   L 

tint.  In. 

1                        : 
i                        i 

1                                 ; 

1 

1 a: 

1 

1 

1 

1 

! 
Total. 

! 

American. 

English. 

German. 

i 

I   eluding  those 
1  made  at  works. 

1 
1 

Total 
cost  of 

luni1>er, 
nails, 
Btra.w,  . 

and  hay. 

Lumber,  Iuciuuisk  ' 
that  in  boxer 

purchased.        ! 

1 
1 
j 

Nails. 

Straw  and  hay.! 

'.                          1 
'                           1 

i 

Another 
materials. 

1 

Ponnds. 

1 
Cost. 

Pounds. 

Cost. 

Pound a 

Cost. 

1  Pounds. 

1 

Cost 

Num- 
ber. 

Cost. 

Number 
OfM 
feet. 

Cost. 

Kegs. 

1 

Cost. 

1 

Tons. 

Cost. 

i 

1 

Cost. 

1 

5,086.576 

$62,577 

4,903,364 

$60,876 

40,000 

$492 

1 
143, 212 

$1,209 

1.141 

$37,800 

$107, 443 

7.106 

$87,976 

3,621 

$9,356 

1,601 

$10,112 

1 
$481,077 

1 

1,555,060 

9,055 

727 

36,273 

16,522 

1,555,000 

2,000 

1,067,633 

2,278,731 

9,055 

18 

35,773 

16,030 

........ 

■... 

50 

26 

620 

445 

1 

1,000 

340 

81,000 

4,060 

18,750 

2.449 

53,043 

33. 201 

1 

1,185 

240 

3.600 

2,081 

13,270 

1,680 

45.336 

27.690 

1,140 

70 

1.604 

807 

2.885 

215 

3.972 

2.283 

440 
54 

384 
723 

2,595 

554 

3,735 

3,228 

77,875 

1.260 

254. 812 

147.630 

3 

\Q6, 212 

I 

103,212 
40,000 

709 
500 

9 

1. 107. 633 
2  318  731 

'46.666' 

"492' 

4 
5 

' 

EQUIPMENT  or  PLANT  (NUMBER). 

Cost  of 
new  <^n* 
stmctlon. 

1 

1 

1 

Famaoes.         Pota. 

1 
1 

1 
1 

Casting 
tables. 

Annealing 
ovens. 

Smoothing 
machines. 

Polishing 
machines. 

Grinding 
machines. 

Clav 

grinding 

mills. 

Horses. 

Mules. 
28 

Wagona. 

Carta. 

Draya. 

49                  725 

62 

542 

28                 214 

123 

16  1             44 

26 

27 

7 

$316. 178 

1 

12  195 
6  \                22 

18                 350 

13  168 

8 

6 

16 

32 

172 

21 

245 

i04 

21 

50 

39 

5               10 

6 

3 

2 

9 

12 

10 
1 

10 
6 

4 

2 

1 



3 
21 

3 

7 

114                   59  1                   3 

2 

15 

225, 178 
91,000 

4 

50  !                 25  I                   8                10 

8' 

s 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


Tablk  4,— detailed  STATEMENT, 


CAPITAL. 


2 

3 

4 
5 


SIATKs. 


I 

Nniuber 
I  (>f  estAb- 
lishmeots 
I   report- 


Valae  of  plant . 


Live  Bi*8«ta. 


A»{^«JtMf««. 


Total. 


La  ml. 


Machiuervi 

Huildin^H        tooU  ami 
iDiple 
inetitA. 


Total. 


Kaw 
mat4«rialH. 


The  United  States. 


Indiana 

New  Jersey 

Pennaylvania 

All  other  states  (a) 


84 

8 
12 
24 
40 


$8,110,035 


Stock  in 
prooeaa  antf 

finished 

products  on 

hand. 


$5.  523.  854 


723, 100 

967.923 

3, 753, 207 

2. 675. 705 


503.500 

597,000 

2. 702. 250 

1,721,104 


$1,812,700  i      $2,819,932         $891,222  [•  $2,596,081 


77.500 

111.500 

1.290,000 

333.700 


253, 000 

365,000 

1,029,500 

1. 172. 432 


173,000 
120,500 
382. 750 
214,  972 


219,600 

370.  923 

1.050,957 

954,601 


Cash.  bUls 

andaccoaata 

reoeiTabkr, 

and  all  aon* 

drieanot 
elsewhere 

reportad. 


$453, 376 


52. 300 

50,732 

220.725 

129. 619 


$L  232. 840 


103.900 
106,921 
412, 516 
609.003 


$•10,365 

63,400 
213,270 
417, 716 
215.979 


2 
3 
4 
5 


HTATK«. 


Th«  United  States... 


AVKHAMK   NUMBKR  OF   EMPLOY^IH   AND  TOTAL  WAOKS— continued. 

Operatives  and  skillefl. 

ChiUlren. 


Malt^M  above  IG  yearM. 


I'uKkille*!. 

I 
MnleH  above  16  years.  Children. 


Pieceworkers. 


Males  above  16  years.  I! 


Children. 


Indiana 

New  Jersey .  - . 
Pennsylvania. 


»y 

th( 


All  other  states -     1. 329 
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MATERIALS  USBD— Continued. 


STATES. 


Arsenic. 


Manganese. 


Fuel. 


Total  coHt. 


The  I'liitod  States... 


Pounds. 


621.686 


2 
3 
4 
5 


Indiana 

New  Jersej' 

Pennsylvania. .. 
All  otfier  states. 


24,500 

11,724 

285, 746 

299,716 


Cost. 


$22, 457 


1,672  ;: 

403  ;; 

9,773    I 

10,609  11 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


21,500 

$990 

I 

4,500 
17,000 

!           iio 

800 

Natural  gas. 


Cost. 


$684,550 


18,388 
119,741 
289,459 
256,962 


$242,479 


200 


212, 705 
29.484 


Coal. 


Tons. 


296,502 


Cost. 


$307,542 


14, 515 

33,581 

67,643 

180. 763 


18,188 
101, 196 

74, 125 
204,031 


Coke. 


Tons. 


Cof»f. 


2,742 


$11,011 


2.  070 
168 
504 


7.936 

336 

2.739 


M ATBRIAL.S  USED — cou  tinned . 


HTATK8. 


I    Total  coHt  of 
lumber,  nails. 
Htraw.  and 
hay. 


Lumber,  including  that  in  boxes 
purchased. 


NsilM. 


ir 


2 
3 

4 
5 


The  United  States. 

Indiana 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

All  other  states 


$448,920 


50,507 

44,601 

201,308 

152.504 


Number  of  M 
feet. 


40,525 


4,868 

5,135 

18,318 

12.204 


(;ost. 


$390,468 

46,203 

36,967 

178. 974 

128.234 


Kegs. 

Cost. 

8,566 

$24,359 

604 
1,549 
1,741 
4. 672 

1,624 

4,008 

5,344 

13,383 

Straw  and  hay. 


Tons. 


Cost. 


All  oilier 
materiflls. 


Coat. 


o 
Delaware 


Includes  states  grouped  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  esUblishments  may  not  be  disclosed.    These  establishments  are  distributed  an  follows: 
vare,  1;  Illinois,  3;  Maryland,  4;  Massachusetts,  1;  Michigan.  1;  Missouri,  I ;  New  York.  8:  Ohio,  21.    See  description  of  Table  4  on  page  316. 
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WINDOW  GLASS,  BY  STATES:  1890. 


XIHCBLLANBOUS  BXPBN8KS. 


Total. 


Rent 
paid  for 
tenancy. 


Taxea. 


•559.30 


^  I 


122,527 

40,258 

168,898 

227,624 


$9,368       151,227 


I    Repaira. 
ordinary,  of 
InaiimtHw.  I  bunding 

I        and 
macliinerv. 


$90,528 


4,700 
1,168 
3.600 


4.987 

4.700 

26.999 

14.541 


7,544 

8,280 

42,252 

32, 452 


$90,765 

35.596 
11.050 
20.829 
23.290 


AVKRAOB  NrMBRR  OF  KMPI^Y#:S  AND  TOTAL  WAGI 


Intereat 

paid  on 

«a«h  used 

in  the 
liuaineas. 


$77,492 


All  8un- 

driea  not 

elsewhere 

reported . 


AggregateH. 


OflScera  or  firm 
I  members  actively 
engaged  in  the  in- 
dustry or  in  snper 
vision. 


Males  above  16 
years. 


Average  |      Total 
number.  ;      wages. 


Num 
lM»r. 


4,400 

6.970 

11.224 

54.808 


$239. 927 

70.000 

4.558 

66,426 

98.943 


7.613 


796 
1,104 
2.664 
2.949 


$5, 080. 874 


554,  528 

736, 472 

1.937,341 

1. 852. 533 


78 


Wage*. 


$95,747 


Clerks. 


Males  al>ove  16 
years. 


"{r  •     ^•^^-• 


3  I 
7  '■ 

21  I 

47 


3,670 

8,125 

27.155 

56,797 


86  I    $69,484 


19 
12 
33 
22 


15,327  ; 
7.166  ' 
29.055 
17,936  i 


Females  above 
15  years. 


Num-  I  w««^«i 

ber.    nV*«f«"- 


6       $2,677 


1 
3 
1 

1 


780 
997 
500 
400 


2: 

4 
6 


MATKRIAlj;   rSRU. 


Mixing  shikI. 


coat. 


Toii«. 


(^OKt. 


$2,726,905    108,305 


213, 678 

366,203 

1. 187, 841 

959,183 


11.065 
14, 5M 
40.210 
42.446 


$215,210 

27.646 
16.991 
85,741 
84,832 


S«M]a  ash  (carbon- 
ate of  nnda). 


I  Salt  rake  (Hulphate        Salt  (chloride  or 
of  Hoda).  '  sodium). 


Lime. 


QuickliniK. 


Limai(t«ne. 


Tons. 


COHt. 


12.057 


$339, 197 


1,267 
4,183 
1,402 
5.205 


36, 737 
129.866 

:t8.759 
133, 835 


I-- 


Tons. 

Cost. 

29.618 

$458, 704 

2.819 

42 

15.807 

10. 950 

28, 040 

876 

272,  354 

156,534 

Tons. 


Cost. 


KuMlielrt. 


COHt. 


HuMhela.        Cont 


Tons. 


Cost. 


106 

1 

$:)53 

: 

10.563 

$4,113    1 

• 

10 
90 

100 

200 

53 

10,563 

4,113 

6 

I 

1UI.049 


215 

7,000 

16,396 

78.338 


$13,  021 


24,341 


35 
1.500 
3.697 

7,789 


3.772 
3.337 
8.860 
8, 372 


$77,714 


9.692 
13.528 
32.885 
21.609 


2- 
3 

4 
5 


MATEKIAIJ4  t'SKD— continiie4. 


Woo«l. 


Petrolenni. 


Cords. 


F^ire  clay  and  pot  clay 


Total. 


CoHt. 


Barrels. 


12,217 


2,671 

921 

8,625 


$31,268 


8,357 

2.203 

20.708 


1.125 


1,125 


Coat. 


$2,250 


Pounds 


Cost. 


American. 


2,250 


20.963,666  i       $177,560 


Pounds- 


Cost. 


12,  431, 073     $103.  567 


1,363,000 

1,057.500 

8,479.932 

10, 063, 234 


16,930 
14,653 
76,271 
68,706 


458,000 

518. 500 

6,342,232 

5,117,346 

6,700 

6,300 

58,120 

32,447 

English. 


Pounds. 


542, 700 


4,700 
538.000 


CoHt. 


German. 


Pots,  not  iuclading 

those  made  at 

works. 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


Num- 
ber. 


$4,335 


70 
4,265 


7.969.888  '    $69,658 


910.000 

539,000 

2, 133, 000 

4.407,888 


10.230 

8,353 

18,081 

32,994 


1,446 


397 
159 
292 
508 


Cosr. 


$50,134 


14,885 

4.445 

12.042 

18, 762 


4 
6 


PRODUCTS. 


KQcnpunrr  ok  plant  (xuuber). 


TCiw^A^^  »!«,..  '    A.11  other  \\ 

Window  glass.         ,1  products.   I 


ToUl 
valne. 


Boxes. 


$9,058,802 


885.745 
1.316.170 
3,648,577 
3,208,310 


3,768,884 


360,114 

622,432 

1,480.455 

1,855.883 


Value. 


Value. 


1 

I                      1 

$0,037,187 

$21, 615 

885,745 

1. 295,  lOO 
3,648,5*^ 

21,070 

3,207,765 

1               545 

1 

Fur- 
naces. 


146 


Pota. 


1,290 


15 
24 
43 
64 


138 
188 
400 
578 


Cla; 

grinding 

mills. 


*7 
lin 


Flatten- 
ing 
ovens. 


Monkey 
ovens. 


Horses. 


59 


4 

9 
19 
27 


135 


13 
22 
45 
55 


19 


2 
1 
9 
7 


Mules. 


139 


6 
27 
56 
50 


14 


14 


Wagonn.  j  Carts. 


14 


59 


1 
4 

6 
1 


3 
18 
13 
35 


Draya. 


!     Cost  of 
i|  new  oon- 
ii  struction. 


54 


6 
20 
28 


$54,373 


1,800 

60,718 

1,800 


2 

a 

4 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


Tablk  ."S.'-DETAILED  STATEMENT, 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


3 
4 

6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


NTATB8. 


The  FntUNl  states.. 

lUfnois 

Inciiana 

Maryland 

NewJeraey 

New  York 

Ohio 

PennsTlvaoia 

West  Virginia 

All  other  states  (a) 


Number 
of  estab- 
lishments 
report- 
ing. 


f  CAPITAL. 


A  leij  rebate. 


125 


4 

7 

5 

4 

11 

30 

53 

t 

•4 


$15, 448. 106 

7&3, 138 
312, 463 
371,205 
866,090 
823,573 
2. 487, 144 
8,432,043 
825,313 
547. 218 


Value  (1 

f  plant. 

r 

I' 

Tot*!-             Land. 

!■ 

il 

liiiildiugM. 

• 

Maithioery. 

touU.  and 

implements. 

$8, '^03, 164    i  11,839,502 

..  -.       _i| . 

$3,  838, 739 

$2, 524, 923 

384, 190 

147,800 

212.008 

407. 425 

418, 331 

1,391,102 

4, 542, 218 

377, 757 

322,333 

1 

80,802 
29,500 
35,000 
21,500 
74,800 
191. 322 
1.292,245 
33,000 
81.333 

214, 164 
69,704 
127.419 
215. 000 
202, 000 
773.998 
1, 888, 364 
213,000 
135, 000 

89«224 

48,506 

49.589 

170. 925 

141,531 

425, 782 

1.361.609 

131.757 

106.000 

Live  JIN!«MtM. 


Total.. 


1 

$7,245,032 

398,948 

164.665 

159, 197 

458.674 

405.  242 

1,096.042 

3, 889. 825 

447.556 

224. 885 

Raw 
niatcrialN. 


$799, 656 


96,249 
29. 720 
28,051 
68,183 
65,022 
104.  574 
322. 889 
36, 319 
48. 652 


Stuck  in 
process  and 
finished  prod- 
ucts on 
hand. 


$2, 856. 889 


Cash.  U\U 

and  acco  ants 

receivable, 

and  all  sim- 

dries  not 

elsewhere 

reported. 


$3, 588, 484 


96,647 
47,390 
121, 146 
176, 333 
128,003 
463, 103 
1, 579, 388 
144.652 
100,227 


206.052 

87,553 

10.000 

214. 158 

212, 217 

528.365 

1, 987, 548 

206.585 

76.000 


•TATVS. 


AVRRAGK  NUMBKR  OP  EMPLOYES  AND  TOTAL  WAOKS— OOntiuned. 


Operaiivet*  nnil  Kkilhd. 


The  United  States. 


Malf 4  above  10  jmtrH.  i 


Feiiiul4>H  abnvo  15 
Vfar». 


NunilM^r.       Wages.     '  Number. 


r.sso 


$3, 709. 088 


84.740 

71,679 

29,334 

151, 700 

498,347 

846.421 

1.782,962 

95,494 

148.  391 


Wages. 


738 

$141,268 

20 
21 

3,860 
1,600 

Children. 


Number. 


2.376 


50 

75 

8 

50 

134 

397 

1.491 

159 

12 


"Wagcf 


$374, 070 


8,900 

9,644 

936 

5,000 

22.627 

62.228 

239,420 

23,806 

1,500 


Unskilled. 


Males  above  IG 
years. 


Number. 


3.4C0 


420 
32 
157 
327 
261 
660 
1.325 
119 
108 


Wages. 


$1, 124.  727 


132.850  I 
9,180 

30,345 
102,427 

94,940 
221.830 
438,572 

44.  795 

49,788 


Females  above  15 
j-eara. 


Num1>er. 


ro7 


^-««-  'i  t?; 


$101, 282 


Children. 


1.850 


Wage^. 


$230, 249 


24 

6,864 

15 

3,825 

10 

2,080 

312 

36,349 

262 

38,436 

64 

8,996 

20 

4,732 

202 

23 

240 

350 

178 

291 

515 

31 

20 


19, 570 

2.253 

28.572 

33.490 

30,234 

43,522 

65.544 

5.400 

1,667 


Illinois 

Indiana. 

Maryland. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania. . . 
West  Virginia. . 
All  other  states 


18 


100 


77.000 

34,035 

500,334 

335, 216 

1.474,093 

50,000 

74,300 


3.550 

1.877 

27,237 

16,985 

77,440 

3.600 

4.458 


M.OOO 

39,873 

1, 21.3, 204 

•  786,991 

3.086,681 

100,000 

140, 750 


4,975  ! 

2,118 

73,049 

35.810 

167.499 

5,800 

8,445 


10.525 
20,003 
17,675 
19.750 
25,894 
71,890 
155,643 
14, 107 
29,650 


2,340 
3,557 
1.009 
4,027 
5,380 
12,688 
29,328 
3,237 
3,654 


59, 176 

57.160 

14,020 

15,906 

20.537 

167,756 

159,897 

89,822 

5,915 


1,853 

1,588 

395 

492 

695 

5,500 

5,898 

2,606 

199 


13,936 

29,052 

14,600 

15.565 

27,160 

106,281 

209,810 

16,450^ 

3,450 


848 

1.619 

766 

735 

1.345 

5,785 

11.464 

965 

194 


a  Includes  states  baring  less  than  3  establishments  in  order  that  the  operations  of  indiridual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed, 
distributed  as  follows :  Georgia,  1;  Kentucky.  1;  Massnchusettw,  2. 


These  establishmenta  are 


GLASS. 
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M I8CK  LL.A  N  KOUH   K  XPRN8KS. 


Total. 


for 
tf>ntmoy. 


Taz«;i<. 


Iu8ur- 
ance. 


Kepairti. 
ordinary, of 
I  buiUHi*:gA 
I        and 
machinery. 


lut«^r«?j»t 

paid  ou 

cash  used 

iu  the 


All  8UD- 

dries  nut 
*;lBevrh*«r« 


business.  I  r«^Ported 


Agnp^KuteM. 


Officers  or  firtii 

luembers  actively 

engaged  in  the 

iunustry  or  in 

supervision. 


Clerks. 


Maled  above   1ft     |!  MaleH  above  16 


vears. 


^.rr.si''  To,.w.g«,. 


number 


«ae3,  ll.b 


♦40. -'80       $fl'J,5L'C 


47,  279 

29,812 

15.966 

8.943 

58,887 

175, 767 

444, 293 

40,805 

43,363 


17,800 

200 

22, 180 


3,190 
1.075 
3.508 
3,593 
3,503 
13,809 
32,760 
4.301 
3,178 


5^107, 9.>  I 

4, 8  :i6 
3. 551 
5,078 
1.563 
6,500 
25,326 
53,738 
4.536 
2.623 


$153,  836 


$118,859 


IC.  118 

10,456 

3,500 

1.475 

10,210 

16,183 

82, 735 

8.950 

4.209 


$374, 763 

19.333 

9,800 

500 


Nuni 
ber. 


23. 313  $10, 166, 203 


'i32 


Wages. 
$361,419 


yearn. 


Females  above 
15  vears. 


ber.    !   ^"^f'**- 


NuiM- 
ber. 


W  *>{«»•. 


15,071 
92, 539 
190, 46G 
21,368 
25,683 


1.095 

003 

772 

1,376 

1,668 

4, 715 

11,085 

1.405 

594 


456,557 

8 

324. 312 

12 

368,551 

647,353 

3 

791,678 

0 

1, 942,  348 

65 

4,771,118 

110 

558,025 

18 

306,261 

7 

1 

13,700 
18,350 


4,700 
15,750 
83,737 
iaj,782 
20,900 
11,500 


346 

$330. 463 

9 

10.300 

5 

7,160 

10 

9,768 

:« 

34,607 

17 

19,100 

68 

62,704 

173 

156,690 

16 

17.046 

15 

12.858 

n 

$J,76.:i 

i' 

:i     »■ 

312 

10 
2 


865 


2. 038 
650 


2 

3 
4 

5 
» 

7 

8 

» 

10 


AVERAGES  MUUBKK  OF  EMPLOYES  A«\D  TOTAL  WAOEJ) — Cont'd. 


I'ieceworkers. 


Males  above 
years. 


1G 


K  um- 
ber. 


Females  abovu  15 
years. 


Children. 


247 
184 
242 
341 
130 
827 
2.855 
636 
106 


182, 577 
204, 147 
257, 320 
306,583 

85,920 

540.851 

1,733.737 

306.060 

72,626 


10 
12 
00 
03 


2,080 

2,516 

27.  321 

10. 830 


MATERIALS   t^SKU. 


Mixing   sand. 


Aggregate 
cost. 


Soda  SMh  1 1  Salt  cake  ' 

(curlK»nNteof  suda).  'j  (i«ulphat«  of  siKla).  i 


Nitrate  of  soda 


$4,025,234  115,746 


42 


5,406 


G3 
20 
150 
21 
10 


10,800 
5,000 

30,986 
2,892 
1,200 


256,067 
187. 706 
139,  971 
189,364 
337,499 
982.667 
2, 446, 746 
277. 033 
108, 181 


7.248 
5.096 
6,721 
4,720 
3,995 
24.867 
55, 20O 
5,350 
1,640 


Cost. 


Tons. 


Cost. 


$:}65,915    i  38,070  I  $1,274,382 


ToiiH. 


2(10 


Cost . 


Tons. 


(.'OHt. 


$7,258    1     C.955 


11,277 
15.004 
20. 133 
17.966 
20,385 
74, 107 
180,958 
20,845 
5,240 


2,668 

2,333 

927 

1,826 

1,239 

8.977 

17,831 

2.209 

60 


86,291 

85,270 

25. 170 

54,133 

44,677 

282, 817 

615.015 

77,725 

2,381 


165 


6,281 


$274, 686 


20 

"is 


756 
221 


579 

263 

230 

263 

232 

1.628 

3,277 

416 

67 


18. 330 
10.190 

8,371 
11,189 
10,797 
59,021 
188.658 
15, 140 

2,990 


MATKUIAI^s  (JSKD — continued. 


Fuel. 


Total 
ro.1t. 


Katurai 
gas. 


Co»<t. 


Coid. 


Coke. 


Woo«'.. 


Tons. 


$767,534 


$415,3.'>8       145,975 


51,656 
178 
31,360 
60.244 
88,363 
80,322 
371,403 
54,685 
28,033 


61,323 

303,035 

51,000 


23, 118 

36 

12,766 

21.137 

26,626 

24,760 

32,850 

3,160 

6,524 


COHt.       '    TOUB. 


$282,225  '  0.528 


Cost. 


$19, 435 


Cords. 


U|  I7v4 


Cost. 


Petroleiuit. 


Darrein 


$13,327 


26, 106 
178 
26,974 
51.784 
78. 318 
16.650 
61,604 
2,085 
18,626 


500 


1,110 
160 

1,890 
750 

1,412 
800 
200 


2,2C0 


3,142 
630 

6,936 
460 

3.633 

1,800 
595 


398 
2,200 
342 
216 
413 


275 


1,244 
7,830 
1,446 
424 
1,571 


812 


18,935 


11.716 


1,332 

787 

1,100 


4,000 


Cost. 


$37,180 


23,300 


2.664 
1,675 
1,650 


8,000 


Fire  clay  and  pot  clay. 


Totid. 


Am«fricaii. 


English. 


rounds. 

Cost. 

5,769,637 

$44,320 

134,000 

710 

86.600 

615 

420,000 

3,200 

1,016,070 

7,802 

379,  610 

3,390 

973. 810 

8,657 

1,887,283 

13.805 

662,550 

3,246 

211,814 

3,396 

Pounds 


4,096,660 

134,000 

77,600 

220.000 

789,700 

204.010 

900.410 

1, 126. 350 

596,000 

50,500 


COMl. 

$29,820 

710 

540 

1,800 

5.826 

2,033 

7,623 

7,878 

2,746 

674 

Pounds. 


Cost. 


255,333 


60,000 
2,000 


203,338 


$2,609 


376 
20 


2,304 


2 

3 
4 
6 
9 
7 
8 
» 
10 


2 

3 
4 
& 
6 
7 
8 
» 
10 
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Tablk  .l,— detailed  statement. 


2 

4 
A 
0 
7 
8 
9 
10 


IfTATIBH. 


Fire  clay  iind  pot ' 
clay— Continued,  j 


GertiiHti 


Poundn. 


CoHt. 


The  United  States...  1,417.644   $11,792 


Illinois 

Indiana 

Maryland  .... 
New  Jersey  . 
New  York... 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 
West  Virginia 


8,000 
200,000 
175. 280 
173, 500 

73. 400 
558,600 

07,550 


AU  other  sUtes 161, 314 


75 
1,400 
1,101 
1,337 
1,034 
3,623 
500 
2,722 


PotH,  not  includ- 
ing tho6e 
nia<le  at  works. 


N  um- 
ber. 


4,?t» 


COHt. 


293 

154 

240 

82 

135 

1,005 

2,101 

170 

39 


MATRKIALS  UHKi>— continued. 


Total 

cost  of 

lumber, 

nails, 

straw, 

hay. 

faSKH. 

and 
burreU. 


Lumber,  includ- 
ing that  in  boxes 
purchased. 


Nails. 


Num- 
1  berof 
f  M  feet. 


t255,5:)5  I    $963,993 


28. 106 


20,635 

10. 370 

10, 970 

3.995 

5.390 

64,984 

124, 821 

12. 222 

2,148 


38,»19 
48.445 
17,500 
•-'4, 182 
42. 479 
210,665 
507,733 
56,400 
18,272 


1,772 
2,425 
1,003 
2,260 
731 
6.551 
10, 679 
1,441 
1.244 


Coat. 


$353,  518 

27,004 
38, 870 

6,700 
n.258 

6,936 

61,988 

167, 336 

16,230 

11,196 


Kegs. 


10,093 


880 

820 

584 

755 

370 

2, 210 

3,973 

429 

72 


Cost. 


$28,018 


2.128 
2,695 
1,458 
1,812 
1,013 
C»4S8 
10,  M4 
1,300 
180 


Straw  and  bay 


Tons. 


i23, 142 


Cost. 


$177, 420 


995 

932 

489 

856 

955 

5.214 

12,170 

1,392 

130 

5,347 
5,880 
3,342 
5,092 
7,830 

36,095 
101,244 

11,200 
1.396 


Casks  and  barrels. 

Number. 

Cost. 

1,647,397 

$405, 033 

14,090 

3.840 

3,000 

1,000 

27,273 

6,000 

100 

20 

110, 420 

26,700 

370, 486 

106,004 

982,719 

228.209 

119,800 

27, 670 

10,500 

5,500 

I  All  other 
materials. 


CoAt. 


$428,180 


21.405 

4,589 

12,573 

1,104 

13, 312 

125.326 

200.878 

20,443 

28.550 
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Valae  of 
prodncts. 


949, 

672, 

674. 

1. 235, 

1.307. 

3.554, 

8,700, 

946. 

561, 


$18,601,244 


883 
179 
900 
426 
156 
370 
124 
234 
972 


Fur- 


238 


9 
13 

7 
13 
21 
46 
106 
17 

6 


PoU. 


2,311 


117 

74 

77 

112 

198 

475 

1.055 

144 

59 


Glory 
holes. 


6M 

28 

31 

15 

61 

23 

120 

294 

24 

8 


76  ] 

60  I 
113  I 

96  ' 
165  1 
387  : 
1,098 
104 

37 


02 

11 

17 

23 

15 

20 

27 

27 

17 

41 

20 

138 

294 

2.38 

18 

'.a 

5 

8 

EQUIPMENT  or  PIMNT  (NUUKBB). 


Auneal- 

Shops. 

i 
1 

j 

ing 
ovena. 

iAMSlH. 

2,  KG 

1 

484 

539 

Grind- 

• 

Clay 

ing 

gri  na- 

ma- 

me 
milfn. 

chines. 

iO 


3 
7 
4 
2 


39  \ 


1 
4 
7 

8 

12 

3 
o 


Pre8H«i» 

1 

1 

Grind-  ' 

or 

ing  and 

press- 

en- 

ing 

graving 

ma- 

ma- 

chines. 

chines. 

801 

798 

2 

1 

8 

4 

4 

17 

17 

47 

30 

23 

243 

258 

403 

.m 

85 

60 

0 

85 

ing 
ma- 
chines. 


Finish- 
ing 
ma- 
chines. 


Homes. 


233 


01 


15 


5U 


57 

151 

10 


21 
20 


181 


8 

5 

25 
25 
18 
81 
12 

5 


Mules. 


Wag. 
ons. 


Carts. 


27 


2 
2 


2 


2 

18 

3 


Dravs. 


1 

1 

3 

18 

14 

14 

9 

20 

25) 

5 

0 

(;ost  of 

new  con- 

stmctlon. 

$153,443 

6,478 

7,500 

12.000 

24,000 

16,850 

62, 105 

:{.  850 

20. 600 


2 

3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
!) 
10 
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Table  ©.—DETAILED  STATEMENT,  GREEN 


CAPITAL. 


UTAIKS. 


Number 
of  estab* 
HRiimenta 
j    report* 
I      ing. 


Aggregate. 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

m 
I 

8 


Th«  Uniieil  StatcH 

Illinois 

Indiana j 

New  Jersey I 

New  York* ! 

Ohio I 

Pennsylvania I 

All  ot^er  states  \a) 


1, 

\  • 


I 


$7, 165. 078 

57(».  840 
347. 0-.K) 

1.010,872 
6H4.'J18 
402,  843 

2.311.156 
848.  049 


Vhiiio  of  ]»lant. 


Totjil. 


j  Machinery. 
Land.    '    Buildings.    {  tools,  ami 
!  implements. 


$3,507,539  ,    $849,965  {      $1,931,350  >      $720,224 


318. 581 

,      45, 698 

221, 170 

51.713 

155,000 

27, 000 

76,000 

.->2.  OOU 

853.  n^ 

106,000 

'588.200 

159, 575 

292,66!) 

97,  000 

135. GOO 

60.669 

246,278 

29,500 

136, 016 

80,  762 

1,136.87'» 

:     389. 100 

515, 751 

232,  021 

504,364 

156,667 

250,213 

89,484 

Live  assetM. 


Tolal. 


Raw 
materiala. 


$3,657,539  ;{   $559,205 


Stock  in 
proceHsand 
finished  prod- 
ucts on  hand. 


252.250 
192,000 

1. 057. 097 
391.649 
246, 565 

1. 174. 284 
343,  685 


85.538 
31.001) 

132,073 
42.436 
35.584 

185.  403 
47,169 


$1,425,306 

33,375 
9:i,000 
453,950 
113,038 
95,891 
417,995 
218, 057 


Cash,  bills 

and  accounts 

receivable, 

and  all  ann- 

driesDot 

elsewhere 

reported. 


$1,673,028 

133,346 

68.00.) 
471,074 
236.175 
115.  OOU 
570,884 

78,459 


AVRRA(iE  NUSIBEB  OP  EMPLOYIvS  AND  TOTAL   WAOES— continued. 


STATKK. 


())>eratives  and  skilled. 


Males  nbovo  16  yearn. 


Ij 
Females  above 
15  years. 


Children. 


Unskilled. 


Num-  I 
ber. 


The  United  States... 


2 

3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 


Illinois 

Indiana 

New  Jersey  — 

New  York' 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania. . . 
AH  other  states 


1,800  I 

007  ■ 

79  I 
583  i 
107 

05 
.''.53 
156 


Wages. 


$788, 8:t5 

72, 240 
22. 634 

241.  752 
60,147 
36.350 

258.227 
97.485 


Nun:- 
ber. 

( 
Wages. 

1 

\  Num- 
ber. 

Wages. 

14 

$1,351  1 

706 

$116. 742 

i                I 

i  Males  above  16  years. 


Wages. 


!                0 

351 

1; 

il           5 

"  i.066 

08 

no 

108 
46 

312 
02 


5.862 
17,123 
15. 540 

4.  462 
6.3.984 

9,771 


$845,256 

90,645 

93,333 

293,  720 

87,  292 

54. 516 

122,051 

103. 693 


Females  above 
15  years. 


Num- 
ber. 


Wages. 


112 


$13, 770 


100 
3 


5 
4 


12,000 
360 


C  hildrcn. 


Num- 
ber. 


1,394 


Wages. 


272 


$159, 175 


33,765 


1.200 

210  i 


501 

•  57.204 

61 

5,805 

90 

11,780 

263 

25.581 

207' 

25.040 

.'*rATK«. 


31ATKRIAL8  USED— continued. 


i^ime 


Limestone. 


Tons.  '     Cost. 


Arsenic. 


Manganese. 


Fuel. 


Pounds.'   Cost.      Pounds. 


2 
3 
4 

a 
6 
7 
8 


The  United  States. . 

Illiuois 

Indiana 

New  Jersey* 

New  York  *. 

Ohio 

Pennsylvnnia , 

All  otheratates 


448,637   $67,282  ,1  6,570  ,     $18,760 


15.000  1,620.! 
38.  TOO  I  3. 636  | 
160,773  23,345  I 
4(1, 168  !  11, 180  I 
33,150 


96, 0.35 
64,  211 


2, 466 
410 
60 
293 
4,020  :,  566 
13.416  2,055 
10,065  ;   720 


9,377  ' 
820 
120 
587 
1.480 
5,626 
750 


140. 196 

26.  705 

43, 440 

47.  626 

190 

11,650 

4,217 

t     6.368 

$4,158        48.289 


Cost. 


Total 
cost. 


Natural 
gas. 

Cost. 


Coal. 


Ton.s. 


Cost. 


$2,005    i  $582,385      $36,766  ,    162,970 


1.041    ' 

1.290 

16.000 

800 

1,084    ; 

1.500 

50  i 

11    1 

2,329 

170 

272    j 

4. 900 

122 

219   ; 

2.600 

278 

241    ; 

20. 960 

585 

I  — 


!l 


GO. 371 

7.730 

204,^  ;i 

62,287    I 

15,845    ' 

111,534 

119,652    : 


3,250 
33, 510 


34,663 
4,864 
50, 349 
14,081 
8,806 
22.269 
27.938 


Coke. 


Tons. 


Cost. 


$402,514    ;  27.047  ,     $28,471 


40.297  !'     8,733 

6,080  I         280 

153,391  i         182 

45,709  600 

11.422  !           40 

63,112  ; 

82  503  I  i  18,112 


10.346 

1.400 

717 

2,071 

130 


4,807  I 


2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 


>»IATKH. 


MATEKIAUH  USED— continued. 


The  l^lte«l  StafeM 


Illinois 

Indiana 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania . . . 
All  other  states. 


Total  cost 
of  lumber, 

nnili*. 

stragifr.hay. 

caskH.  and 

barrels. 


$333. 104 

18, 793 
57,125 
81.  747 
42. 106 
29.989 
75.  549 
27,705 


Lumber,  including  that 
in  boxes  purchased . 


Nsils. 


Straw  and  luij*. 


Casks  and  barreU.    1:^11!^-?:        Value  of 


Number  of 
M  feet. 


Cost. 


27,195  I   $248,975 


961 
3,274 
9,528 
2.880 
2,380  I 
6.605  I 
1.567  ! 


15,323 
40,406 
58.035 
31,080 
24.385 
52,  594 
18,092 


Kegs. 


7.982 


COHt. 


I 


772 
988 

3.008 
516 
486 

1.628 
584 


$21. 105 

1,809 
2,452 
7,891 
1,628 
1,172 
4. 195 
1.958 


Tons. 


8,186 


Cost. 


340 
945 

2,764 
772 
481 

2,340 
544 


$53,310 

1,661 
5.207 

15,696 
5,168 
2. 727 

18. 076 
4.775 


Number. 


43, 674 


500 

20.886 

6,150 

2.608 

13,  fOQ 


Cost. 


materials. 


Cost. 


products. 


$9,714 


125 
4,  .320 
1.705 

684 


$146,264 


$8,521,464 


45,833 
1,210 
37,327 
10.  570 
15.966 
15.243 
20.115 


905.007 

•191,  485 

2.666.556 

003,686 

.M9. 015 

2.072.080 

1.082,72« 


aluohides  states  having  less  than  3  establishments  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishnVents*i:iay  not  be  disclosed.    These  establiahmeats  are 
distributed  as  follows:  Calffomia,  1;  Colorado,  1;  Oeorgia,  1;  Kentucky,  1;  Maryland,  2;  Missouri,  2;  Wisconsin,  1. 
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MfSCKLLANEOCa  BXPRNHE8. 


ToUl. 


$333, 03G 


58.108 
33,445 
W.808 
30, 479 
20.665 
75,038 
48, 493 


Rent  paid 

for 
tenancy. 


$20, 717 


1,950 
13,600 


5,042 
125 


Taxes. 


$33, 328 


Insur- 
ance. 


$50,003 


1.502 
1,425 
10,233 
4,171 
1,557 
8,080 
6,355 


4,817 
3,020 

11,259 
3,554 
4.987 

15,482 
6,884 


Repairs.    I 
ordinary,  of 

buildings   ! 

and 
machinery,  i 


Interest 
paid  on 

rash  naed 
in  the 

bnHiness. 


All  siin- 
driert    not 
elsewhere 

reported. 


AVKRAOB  NaMBKB  OF  BMPLOTKS  AND  TOTAL    WAOK8. 


Aggregates. 


OtHcers  or  firm 

niembeni  actively 

engaged  in  the 

iuuiistry  or  iu 

supervision. 


Average 
number. 


Total 
wnges. 


Males  above  16 
years. 


Clerks. 


Males  above  16 
vejirs. 


$62. 709 


$83,28: 


Females  above 
15  year9. 


$82, 99; 


10,400  {  $4,454,304  i 

1 


11,202 
8.000 

14. 675 
2.100 
4,721 

12.425 
9,586 


1.184 
21.000 
17.064 
5,709 
7,270 
14.217 
16.843 


:i9,  403 


11,627  ! 
1.  345  I 
2. 13C 

19,792  : 
8,700  i 


1.224 

521,168  i 

6 

12, 300 

904 

260,603! 

2 

800 

3,360 

1. 478,  894  \ 

22 

28.341 

882 

315.  606  ; 

5 

8.000 

582 

266,  623  1 

14 

16, 700 

2,346 

1,  072. 198 

10 

9.900 

],102 

539. 162 

11 

18,600 

5 
5 
63 
12 
6 
25 
13 


3,850 

2,943 

46,184 

8,958 

5,350 

2 
5 

2 

750 

1,544 

592 

22.466 

1 

10. 524 

1 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


AVEBAOE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  TtrTALWAOBH — continued. 


Pieceworkers. 


Males  above  10  years. 


Num- 
ber. 


3,026 


"Wages. 


Females  above  15 
years. 


Num- 
ber. 


$3,314,648 


417 

308,368 

192 

113.930 

1.085 

792,500 

211 

126,257 

158 

136.265 

669 

563,270 

294 

274,049 

72 


50 

2 

20 


Wages. 


$11,225 


8,000 

160 

3,065 


Children. 


Num- 
ber. 


20 


Wages. 


.MATBR1AL.S   USED. 


Aggreci 
cost. 


ate 


$5,5C0 


20 


5,500 


$2. 594, 210 


Mixing  sand. 


Tons. 


Cost. 


Soda  ash 
(carbonate  of  soda): 


Tons. 


Cost. 


Salt  cake 
(sulphate of  soda). 


95.790  !  $181,170 


35.992     $1,115,753 


310, 838 
166,823 
755,  386 
244,681 
156.984 
611.850 
347,654 


12.130 ; 

7,040 
29,964 

8,001 

6,108 
22, 954 

9,593 


18,080 
17,700 
42.783 
17,714 
12.517 
5:<,7I3 
17, 772 


4,391 
2,708 
10, 635 
3,266 
2,133 
9,439 
3.420 


140. 314 
69,487 

314,  813 
93. 326 
65,016 

307,625 

125, 172 


Tons. 

Coat. 

2,268 

$35, 523 

Salt 
(chloride  of  sodium) . 


4G 
120 
1,500 
113 
169 
195 
125 


389 
2,040 
22,500 
1,-150 
2,888 
2. 823 
3,433 


Tons. 

Cost. 

2,305 

. -J 

$12. 451 

598 
10 
80 
104 
127 
541 
845 


3,032 

60 

768 

430 

661 

5,021 

2,479 


2 

3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


MATERIALS  USED— coutinued. 


Fuel — Continued. 


Wood. 


Cords. 


39,193 


329 

100 

13,346 

18,334 

400 

4,748 

1.936 


Cost. 


Petroleum. 


Barrels. 


$90,884 


18,600 


728 

250 

50.858 

14,507 

1.037 

14. 912 

8,592 


18,600 


Cost. 


Fire  clay  and  pot  clay. 


Total. 


$23,750 


23,750 


Pounds. 

Cost. 

5.  246, 773 

$44,446 

American. 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


English. 


176,000 
150.000 

1,768.720 
638, 163 
266,  440 

1.611,450 
636,000 


1,275 
1,125 

17,509 
4  145 
2. 020 

13,222 
5,060 


1, 922. 755 

$13. 7(w 

176,000 

1,275 

150,000 

1,125 

560,000 

2.674 

100, 315 

981 

244,440 

1,900 

396.000 

3,710 

296,000 

2,100 

Pounds. 


290, 848 


Cost. 


German. 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


$4,125 


3, 033, 170  ;     $26, 556 


Pots,  not  including 

those  made  at 

works. 


Num- 
ber. 


1,200 


240. 000 
50.848 


3.482 
(M3 


968,720 

487,  000 

22,000 

1, 215. 450 

340,000 


11,443 

2,521 

120 

9,512 

2,960 


105 
100 
277 
15 
147 
210 
346 


Value. 


$50,906 


9,813 
.3.800 
8,284 
615 
6.188 
7.581 
14,625 


2 
3 
4 
5 
0 
7 
8 


EgUIPMENl'  OF  PLANT  (NUMBER). 

Cost  of  new 
construction. 

Furnaces. 

Pots. 

Glory 
holes. 

Shops. 

Annealing 
ovens. 

Leers. 

Grind- 
ing ma- 
chines. 

Clay 

grinding 

mills. 

Horses. 

Moles. 

Wagons. 

Carts. 

Drays. 

■ 

131 

597 

276 

758 

* 

1.116 

GO 

47 

39 

178 

6 

21 

62 

59 

$82,969 

9 
8 
43 
18 
9 
30 
14 

23 
42 

160 
61 
46 

177 
79 

20  1              ^ 

201 
28 

325 
87 
93 

249 

133 

4 

4 
12 

4 

6 
10 

7 

1 

16 
5 
70 
22 
3 
31 
31 

■ 

3 
3 

26 
9 
2 

11 
8 

4 

.1 

9 

1 

11 

9 

20,610 
2,000 

17,969 

2S0 

1.500 

33,000 
7,650 

1 
138 
18 
10 
76 
13 

17 

227 

71 

54 

218 

132 

20 
23 
6 
4 
3 
4 

9 
8 
2 
14 
5 

8 

1 
7 
5 

6 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 
8 


2588- 


-22 
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Tablb  ».— classification  OF  EMPhOYfiS  AND  WAGES,  AND  AVBRAOE  N(?MRER  OP  EMPLOYfiS 


2 
S 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


BTATB8. 


Num- 
ber of 
eatab* 
lifih- 
mentfl 
report- 
ing. 


AVKRAUB  NUMBBR  OF  KMPLOY^.8  IN  BACH  CLASS  AND  AVBRAaS  WBBKLY  XABNINOH. 


Ag|{regat«8. 


The  Unir^'d  States 


lUinoia 

Indiana 

Maryland 

MaMachuaetta . 

Miasouri 

New  Jeraev 


294 


New  York I 

Ohio... i 

Pennaylvania : 

Weat  Virginia - 

All  other  atatee  (a) 


13 
21 
11 
6 
5 
M 

30 

59 

09 

7 

9 


Aver- 
age 
num- 
ber. 


Total 
wageti. 


Officers  or  firm  mera- 

berR  actively  engaged 

in  the  industry  or  in 

aupcrviaion. 


Males  above  16  years. 


;Nuni- 
!  ber: 


A  verage 
weekfv  !    'l^^lg^ 

per  em-  ]        ** 
ploy 6.   I 


Clerka. 


Operatives  and  skilled. 


Males  above  16  year.^. 


Females  above  15  years. 


45.987  |$22,1]8,522 


2, 793 
3,069 
1,413 
514 
1.152 
5.840 

3.285 

6.651 

18.934 

1.405 

911 


1.232.761 

1.544.831 

708, 736 

219.427 

596.239 

2,862,719 

1.484.C39 

3.131,578 

9  247. 160 

558, 025 

533,007 


413  I  $40. 70  $656,  407 


17 
25 


42.79 
37.  81 


3 

15 
32 

20 

116 

153 

18 

14 


61.22 
63.91 
31.77 

36. 49 
.33.  25 
46.40 
.39.60 
40.06 


30,500 
36,820 


0,500 
38, 150 
41.166 

28,463 

144, 921 

275. 337 

29,900 

24, 650 


Num 
!  ber. 


640 


Average 

«r,^«5j    Total 

per  era  -         ** 
ploye. 


i  '  ' 

Averaee 


Num- 
ber. 


14 
42 
16 
15 
23 
108 

34 

89 

267 

16 

IG 


$22.30   $560,795 


25.82 
19.68 
19.25 
21.07 
19.02 
19.82 

26.84 
24.12 
22.96 
24.82 
20.01 


14, 210 
32.860 
12. 176 
11,274 
15.661 
88,047 

32.358 
82,064 
241,553 
17,046 
13,546 


42 


12 


1 
12 

2 

11 

4 


weekly  t^  .  , 
^»»»«»».  Total 
earnings  ^g-p- 

peroni-    ^■k^'»- 
ploy  6. 


$8.54 


$15, 359 


10.30 


10.01 
7.02 

8.04 
7.66 
8.97 


Males  above  16  years. 

Average 

weekly;     ^      ^ 
earnings      *"•■• 

per  em- ; 

ploy6.   j 

l-_ 


Num- 
ber. 


6,002 


271 
3,406 

592 
3,338 

1,750 


14, 780  ''    $12. 88   $7.  542. 296 


067 

14.93 

338,333 

851 

11.21 

382,943 

133 

13.48 

67.914 

270 

12.13 

118.549 

543 

11.79 

304.557 

1,033 

12.38 

623.731 

1,277 

15.94 

775.805 

2.584 

14.25 

1,351,932 

7,098 

12.11 

3. 4»4. 822 

215 

10.70 

95.494 

118 

17.79 

88. 318 

2 

3 

4 
5 
« 

7 

S 

9 

10 

11 

12 


I  Averase  num- 
ber of  hours  in 
I    ordinary  day 
i       of  laltor. 


aTATBB. 


May 
to 
Novem- 
ber. 


—  I- 


The  TTnited  Sutes . 


Illinois 

Indiana. 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Missouri 

NewJersej* 


9.26 

9.31 

0.48 

9.32 

9.33 

9.80 

9.26 

iNovfiii- 
I  ber  to 
Ma  v. 


0.30 


WEBKLT  RATRS  OF   WAOES  PAID  AND  AVBRAGB  NUMHBR  OF  K:^IPIX>T1^  AT  RACH  RATE.    I.VCLCDUfG  UFFieKKS, 
FIRM  MRBfBSBS,   AND  CLERKS.    DUT  N01'  TH08K  EXPLOYBD  ON  PIECEWORK,  {b) 


Malefs  above  16  years. 


Total 
num- 
ber. 


Under 
$5. 


NewYork 9.00 

Ohio 9.47 

Pennaylvania 9.11 

West  Virginia 9.36 

All  other  states 9.33 


9.65 
0.48 
9.45 
9.17 
9.80 
9.18 

9.32 
9.48 
9.12 
9.36 
9.22 


ll 

25,390  .. 

3,121 

1,578  Ij 

1.786  ,1 

570  : 

370  ; 

360 
42C 
266 

$5  and 

over  but 

under 

$0. 


$6  and 

over but 

under 


$7  and 

over  but 

under 

$8. 


$8  and 

over  but 

under 

$9. 


1.312  !       1.674  I       2,265  \       1,653 


$9  and 

over  but 

under 

$10. 


3,320 


904 
2,804 

2,224 

3,914 

10. 441 

•      368 

431 


I' 


11 
255 

143 

547 

1,072 

41 


119 

75 

4 

47 

129 

242 

195 

197 

636 

7 

23 


32 

206 

302 

170 

63 

51 

27 

23 

45 

16 

684 

170 

181 

J51 

167 

125 

715 
18 
31 


679 
19 
43 


162 
253 
49 
19 
27C 
272 

252 

478 

1.377 

.55 

130 


$10  and 

over  but 

under 

$12. 


2,425 

113 

128 

59 

21 

88 

243 

227 

290 

1.189 

37 

30 


$12  and 

over  but 

under 

$15. 


2.922 

222 

85 

19 

50 

'     106 

101 

261 

346 

1,626 

43 

63 


$15  and 

over  but 

under 

$20. 


a  Includes  states  having  less  than  3  establishments  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not.  bo  disclosed, 
diatclbttted  as  follows :    California,  1;  Colorado,  1;  Delaware,  1;  Georgia,  2;  Kentucky.  2;  Michigan,  1;  Wisconain.  1. 


>,539 


51 

134 

27 

79 

131 

331 

286 

405 

994 

61 

40 


$20  and 

over  bat 

under 

$25. 


2,104 


$25 

and 

over. 


2,053 


44 

156 

47 

130 

13 

12 

53 

6 

42 

53 

95 

150 

245 

557 

846 

15 

47 


234 

470 

796 

SS 

24 


These  establishments  art 
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AT  THE   DIFFERENT- WEEKLY  RATE8  OF  PAY,  GLASS  MANUFACTURE,  BY  STATES:  1890. 


AVISRAOR  NUMBKR  or  KMPLOYto  IX  BACH  CLAHfl  AND  AVBRAOB  WBBKLY  BARNIN08— continued. 


OperatiTes  and  skilled — Continued. 


Unskilled. 


Femalea  aboTe  IS  veara. 


Num- 
ber. 


802 


Average  \ 
weekly 

earnings 
per  em- 
ploy 6. 


Total 
wagee. 


Num- 
ber. 


Children. 


Average 
weekly 

earnings 
per  em- 
ploy 6. 


ToUl 
wages. 


Males  above  16  years.        |  Females  al)Ove  15  years. 


Children. 


$4.95  $157,352      3,223 


$3.99   $525,640 


20 
30 


13 


22 

52 
209 
393 

63 


4.69 
2.55 


3.860 
1,951 


Num- 
ber. 


9,548 


Average 
weekly 

earnings 
per  em- 
ploy*. 


ToUl 
wages. 


4.90 


4.36 

4.52 
4.07 
5. 68 
4.79 


2,000 


4.060 

9,800 
34,162 
88,719 
12, 800 


50 

143 

8 

12 

70 

160 

242 

443 

1,896 

159 

40 


4.32 
.'{.03 
3.00 
3.96 
3.48 
3.28 

'1.12 
3.85 
4.19 
3.49 
3.31 


8,900 

lis,  506 

936 

1.500 
11,988 
22,123 

38,167 

66,690 

330.  753 

23.806 

5,271 


880 
868 
421 
82 
323 
1.631 

893 
1.125 
2,923 

119 
.    283 


$8.46   $3,122,430 


Num- 
ber. 


Average 

weekly 

learnings 

per  em-  \  ^^«^' 

ploy  6. 


Total 


824 


$3.58 


8..32 
7.25 
.5.06 
6.85 
9.14 
7.77 

8.85 
9.22 
9.06  < 
8.58  ! 
9.90  I 


290,648 
248, 463 
77.988 
24,792 
106.935 
499. 772 

277,935 

386, 165 

1. 042, 252 

44.795 

122, 685 


105 

24 

6 


3.00 
6.96 
6.66 


$115,712 


12,660 
6,864 
1,732 


Num* 
ber. 


3,275 


474 
.37 

278 


Average 

weekly 

earnings 

per  em- 

':    ploy6. 


$3.05 

2.72 
4.30 
2.93 


Total 
wages. 


$393,106 


Pieceworker*). 


Number. 


ToUI 
wages. 


53,335 

3,728 

32,433 


18 

10  ' 
317 
266 

64 

14 


5.46 

5.33 
3.27 
3.54 
3.36 
4.60 


4.185 

2,080 

37, 549 

38,646 

8,996 

3,000 


"27 

h'ii 

"5,796" 

866 

2.70 

92,274 

239 

4.03 

.36, 039 

381 

3.71 

56,302 

780 

3.11 

91, 749 

31 

3.66 

•    5,400 

162 

2.38 

17,050 

12, 431 


671 
976 
533 
113 
150 
1,958 

516 

1,376 

5,154 

720 

264 


$9,029,423 


492,975 
803,998 
510,425 
63,080 
112, 881 
1,583,955 

282,800 
969.455 
3, 641. 579 
319, 788 
258.487 


2 
3 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


WKKKLY  RATKE 

>  UK  WAOE8  PAID  AND  AVEHAQK  NDMBKK 

OK  EMPLOYKS  AT  BACH  RATE,    INCLUDING  OKKICBRS,   PIR.M  MB.MBKK.S,   AND  CLKRKS, 

EMPLOYED  ON  PIBCBWORK— continued. 

BUT  NOT  THOSE 

$6  and 

over  but 

under 

$7. 

Females  above  15  year*. 

• 

Children. 

• 



Total 
num- 
ber. 

Under 
$5. 

$5  and 

over  but 

under 

$6. 

$7  and 

over  but 

under 

$8. 

$8  and 

over  but 

under 

$9. 

$9  and 

over  but 

under 

$10. 

$10  and 

over  but 

under 

$12. 

1 

$12  and     '     $15  and 

over  but       over  but 

under      1      under 

$15.        j        $20. 

Total 
number. 

1 

6,498 

Under 
$5. 

$5  and 

over  but 

under 

$6. 

$6  and 

over  but 

under 

$7. 

$7 

and 

over. 

;     1,668  1 

1 

!        I.IM 

155 

158 

21 

78 

38 

15 

1 

3 

5,863 

524 

173 

286 

12 

71 

1,006 

389 

655 

2,359 

190 

198 

400 

115 

Ill 

1 

2Q 
147 

, 

20 
130 

!            524 

180 

286 

12 

97 

'         1.026 

481 
824 
2. 676 
190 
202 

• 

2 

6 
24 

4 

7 

i 

:\ 

7 

3 

1         »'• 
!          24 

4 

10 

8 

0 

1 

-  -  -■ _ 

5 

1  1 

1 



io 

19 

49 
lU 
183 

1 
1 

15 
43 

0 

52 

14 

31 
455 
400 
127 

14 

1 

24 
40 
78 
1 .. 

28 

.' 

6 

85 

1 



1 

I 

7 

1 

64| 
537  1 
663  1 
127 

1 

2 
27 

8 

8 

6 
72 

10 

25 
81 

9 

10 



1 

53 

10 

11 

I           14 

1 

i 

4 

12 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

" 

h  In  comparing  the  weekly  rates  of  wages  and  number  of  employes  at  each  rate  with  theaverage  weekly  earnings,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  practicable 
to  obtain  true  average  weekly  earnings  from  the  table  of  weekly  rates,  because  the  term  of  employment  varies  for  employes  reported  at  the  respective  rates. 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


Tablk  ».— range  and  average  RATE  OF  DAILY  WAGES,  BY  OCCUPATIONS:  1890. 

[The  employes  are  "nialei*  16  years  aiid  over"  imleM  otherwine  Bt-atecl.] 
PLATE  GLASS  MANUFACTURE. 


OCCDPATIOWB. 


Number  I 

of 
eniploy^a 
reported. 


Range  of  daily 

wages. 


Black  smiths 

Bricklayera 

Carpenters 

Crocus  men 

Cutters 

Engineers 

Firemen 

Founders 

Furnace  builders 
Furnace  men  — 

Oas  makers 

Glass  packers  . . . 

Grinders 

Kiln  firemen 


10 
42 

82 
18 
83 

146 

•63 

55 

6 

155 

52 

79 

502 

31 


S2. 00  to  $3  50 
1.50  to  3  50 
1.00  to  3.33 
1.75  to  3.08 
1.15  to    4.00 


1. 75  to 
1.50  to 
2. 00  to 
3. 50  to 
1.20  to 


3.00 
2.50 
3.85 
6.00 
3.00 


1.75  to  2.33 

1.00  to  2.50 

2. 00  to  2.25 

1.25  to  3.00 


Average 

daily 

wages. 


$2.73 
2.64 
2.16 
2.00 
2.28 

2.32 
1.72 
3.57 

4.78 
2.12 

1.94 


tX;OCPATION8. 


77 
16 

85 


Laborers 

Machinists 

Mill  men 

Mixers 

Plaster  burners 

Polishers 

Pot  makers 

Roller  men 

Sand  qnarrymen 

Smoothers : 

Males  16  yearn  and  over  . . 

Females.  15  years  and  over 

Teamsters 

Teemers  or  pourers 


WINDONV  GLASS  MANUFACTURE. 


Number 

of 
employes 
reported. 


127 

134 

«27 

93 

16 

402 
68 

222 
28 


106 
47 
38 
60 


Range  of  daily 
wages. 


$].15to$1.5C 

2. 25  to  3.46 

1.15  to  2.00 

1.15  to  2.00 

1.50  to  3.00 

1.74  to  2.75 

1.15  to  3.00 

1.15  to  3.00 

1.30  to  1.63 


1.50  to  1.75 

1.00  to  1.10 

1.15  to  2.25 

1.35  to  3.50 


Average 

daily 

wages. 


2.  S3 
1.48 
L90 
LOB 


145 
2.12 
1.87 
1.42 


1.72 
1.05 
1.46 
2.55 


Batch  wheelers 

Blacksmiths 

Blowers 

Boss  blowers 

Boss  cutters 

Carpenters 

Clav  trampers 

Coal  wheelers 

Cutters 

Drivers 

Engineers  , 

Flatteners 

Gatherers  or  tenders 

Glass  packers 

Laborers 

Layers-in 


Blowers 

Carrying*in  boj's : 

lk[ales  16  years  and  over — 

Males  under  16  years 

Clay  trampers 

Cleaning-oflT  boys : 

Males  16  years  and  over  . . . 

Males  under  16  years 

Cutters : 

Males  16  years  and  over  . . . 

Males  under  16  years 

Females  15  years  and  over. 

Drivers 

Engravers : 

Males  16  years  and  over  . . . 

Females  15  years  and  over. 

Engineers 

Finishers 

Gatherers 

Laborers : 

Males  16  years  and  over  . . 

Males  under  16  years 

Females  15  years  and  over. 

Females  under  15  vears 


100 

12 

983 

100 

58 

21 
154 

44 
392 
104 

7 
242 
976 
133 
593 
153 


1.00  to  2.32 
2. 00  to  4.16 
2. 70  to  8.00 
3.  33  to  11. 50 
2. 50  to  7.50 


1.00  to 
1.00  to 

1. 16  to 
3. 00  to 

1. 17  to 


3.46 
2.50 
2.32 
7.00 
2.50 


1.25  to  2.50 
2. 00  to  10. 00 
2. 88  to  5.03 
0.50  to  4.16 
1.00  to  1.75 
0.92  to    2.70 


1.75 
2.38 
6.20 
6.84 
5.82 

2.15 
1.37 
1.54 
4.75 
1.54 

1.59 
5.38 
3.94 
2.10 
1.31 
1.57 


Layers-out : 

Males  16  years  and  over 
Males  under  16  years  . . . 

Leer  tenders 

Lime  sifterii 

Managers ; 

Master  teasers 

Master  teasers'  helpers 

Mixers 

Pot  makers 

Pot  makers'  assistants 

Roller  boys : 

Males  16  years  and  over 
Males  under  16  years  . . . 

Teasers 


GLASSWARE  MANUFACTURE. 


2,488 

901 

1,353 

47 

694 
633 

574 
22 
75 

112 

245 

33 

112 

664 

1,600 

1,214 

73 

509 

9 


2.  00  to  $8. 00 

0.43  to  1.10 
0.  40  to  0.  90 
1. 00  to    2.00 


0.50  to 
0.50  to 


1.60 
1.10 


1.33  to  5.00 

0.75  to  1.50 

0.62  to  1.25 

1.25  to  3.25 


2. 50  to 
1.25  to 
1.50  to 
1.35  to 
1.00  to 


5.00 
1.50 
4.00 
6.00 
3.20 


1.10  to  2.30 

0. 55  to  0. 83 

0.50  to  1.50 

0.50  to  0.75 


4.58 

0.72 
0.64 
L50 

0.84 
0.69 

2.94 
0.88 
1.02 
1.74 

3.04 
1.34 
2.40 
3.97 
2.29 

1.51 
0.73 
0.85 
0.58 


108 

23 

267 

33 

71 

110 

152 

132 

70 

6 


214 

67 

226 


Machinists 

Managers 

Mixers 

Mold  holders : 

Males  16  years  and  over  . . 
Males  under  16  years 

Mold  makers 

Packers : 

Males  16  years  and  over  .. 
Females  15  years  and  over 

Pot  fillers 

Pot  makers 

Pressers  

Stickers-up : 

Males  16  years  and  over  . . 
Males  under  16 years 

Teasers 


37 
115 
240 


570 
552 

374 


623 

27 

131 

32 

591 


1.398 
795 


158 


1.33  to  2.73 

0.60  to  1.81 

1.10  to  2.98 

L16to  2.00 

2. 33  to  9.62 

L66to  6.66 

1.33  to  2.50 

L12to  2.50 

1.50  to  4.03 

1.25  to  1.66 


0.50  to  2.33 
0.67  to  1.33 
1.29  to    2.50 


1.75  to  5.00 
2. 00  to  9. 61 
1.17  to    4.00 


0.50  to    1.20 
0.45  to    1.10 

2. 00  to     7.00 


1.00  to  3.60 

0.67  to  1.33 

1.25  to  2.33 

1. 30  to  3. 66 

2.  50  to  5.  00 


0. 46  to    1. 50 
0.  40  to    1. 10 

1. 18  to    3.00 


1.82 

1.44 
L72 

1.68 

4.71 
3.78 
1.92 

1.89 
2.96 
1.55 


1.00 
0.96 
L88 


2.58 
4.90 
1.87 


0.83 
0.70 

a.  36 


2.03 
0.96 

L77 
2.71 
3.89 


0.87 
0.72 

2.21 


GREEN  AND  BLACK  GLASS  MANUFACTURE. 


Batch  wheelers 

Blacksmiths 

Bobs  blowers 

Boss  packers 

Bottle  blowers 

Carboy  blowers 

Carr\'ing-in  boys : 

Males  16  years  and  over 
Males  under  16  years  . . . 

Clay  trampers 

Coal  wheelers 

DemiJohn  blowers 

Demijohn  coverers 

Engineers 

Fillers-in  or  helpers 

Finishers 

Gatherers : 

Males  16  years  and  over 
Males  under  16  years  . . . 

Grinders 

Laborers 

Lime  sifters 


49 

9 

61 

67 

1,139 

5 

759 

964 

50 

60 

6 

41 

10 

125 

208 

060 
52 
56 

111 
19 


1.00  to 
1.60  to 
2.  50  to 
1.28  to 
2.  50  to 


2.29 
3.33 
7.00 
3.33 
6.50 


6. 00  to  10.  00 


0. 42  to 
0.50  to 
1.00  to 
1.00  to 
6. 00  to 
1.00  to 
1.83  to 
L17to 
1.50  to 

0.60  to 
0.66  to 
0.60  to 
L25to 
1. 17  to 


1.25 
0.83 
2.00 
2.00 
8.33 
2.00 
3.00 
2.50 
5.50 

2.67 
1.25 
5.00 
1.75 
2.00 


1.51 
2.27 
5.27 
2.02 
4.73 
8.40 

0.64 
0.57 
1.40 
L5] 
7.73 
L26 
1.93 
L73 
4.48 

1.21 
1.02 
1.74 
L50 
1.52 


Laying-np  boys: 

Males  16  years  and  over 
Males  under  16  years... 

Managers 

Master  teasers 

Mixers 

Other  blowers 

Packers 

Pot  makers 

Pot  makers'  assistants 

Stickers-up : 

Males  16  years  and  over 
Males  under  16  years  . . . 

T««msters 

Teasers 

Vial  blower« 

Ware  boys : 

Males  16  years  and  over 
Males  under  16  years  . . . 


397 
74 
67 
82 

149 

69 

376 

24 

30 

425 
575 

20 
127 
441 


141 
80 


0.55  to 
0. 50  to 
1.73  to 
1.65  to 
1.17  to 


0.50  to 
0.45  to 


2.13 
1.50 
9.00 
5.00 
2.75 


2. 50  to  6.00 

1.00  to  2.60 

1.25  to  5.00 

1.00  to  2.00 


1.60 
0.75 


1. 25  to  3. 00 
1.18  to  3.00 
2.  50  to    6.00 


0.67  to 
0.60  to 


3.00 
L33 


1.10 
0.82 
4.22 
3.10 
1.68 

5.4S 
LOO 
2^«> 
L44 

0.72 
0.53 

L70 
l.Tt 
4.T2 


L56 
0.6S 
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BY   J08BPH   I>.    WEEK 8. 


The  accompauying  tables  presenting  the  statistics  of  the  manufacture  of  coke  in  the  United  States  during  thb 
calendar  year  1889  include  only  the  figures  relating  to  the  production  of  coke  from  bituminous  coal  in  ovens,  pits^ 
or  mounds.  The  total  output  of  the  coke  so  produced  was  10,008,169  short  tons,  valued  at  $16,494,454,  as  compared 
with  a  production  in  1880  of  2,752,475  tons,  valued  at  $6,359,489.  Coke  as  a  by-product  of  gas  works  or  petroleum 
refineries  is  excluded  from  the  tabular  statement  here  given,  being  reported  with  the  statistics  of  gas  manufacture 
and  petroleum  refining,  and  to  include  the  figures  in  this  report  would  duplicate  the  results  of  census  investigation* 
The  quantity  and  value  of  coke  produced  as  the  residual  product  of  the  manufa<>>ture  of  gas  and  refined  petroleum 
during  the  census  year  ending  May  31, 1890,  as  shown  by  the  reports  made  to  this  office,  were  as  follows:  gas 
works,  56,624,344  bushels,  valued  at  $3,868,924,  and  in  petroleum  refining,  494,221  bushels.  With  a  value  of  $56,997, 
a  grand  total  for  the  two  industries  of  57,118,565  bushels,  valued  at  $3,925,921,  being  equal  in  quantityto  about 
one-ninth  and  in  value  to  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  production  by  ovens,  pits,  and  mounds.  The  average  value  per  ton 
of  oven  coke,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  tables,  was  $1.65,  and  of  coke  produced  by  gas  works  and  petroleum 
refineries  was  approximately  $3.44  per  ton.  The  difference  in  value  of  the  two  products  is  due  to  the  fact  that  gas 
coke,  being  principally  the  product  of  gas  works  situated  in  the  centers  of  manufacturing  industries,  has  a  ready 
market  at  the  point  of  production,  in  addition  to  which  it  is  sold  to  a  considerable  extent  in  a  retail  way  for 
domestic  consumption,  and  therefore  commands  a  much  higher  price  per  ton. 

The  manufacture  of  coke  is  chiefly  conducted  in  connection  with  the  mining  of  coal,  but  in  the  treatment  ot 
the  subject  in  this  report  it  is  regarded  as  an  entirely  separate  and  distinct  industry  from  coal  mining,  and  only 
those  items  of  capital,  labor,  expense,  and  product  which  pertain  strictly  to  coke  manufacture  are  included  in  the 
tabular  statements.  Owing  to  the  close  connection  between  the  two  industries  it  has  been  difficult  in  many^ 
instances  for  manufacturers  to  separate  their  accounts  so  as  to  make  an  exact  report  of  each  operation. 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 


The  following  comparative  statement  presents  the  statistics  concerning  the  manufacture  of  oven  coke  as 
reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890,  with  the  percentage  of  increase  in  each  item  during  the  decade.  This 
statement  includes  statistics  for  active  establishments  only. 

COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  COKE  MANUFACTURE:  1880  AND  1889. 


ITKM8. 


Number  of  establisbments  reporting 
Capital 

Miscellaneous  expenses  (a) 

ATerage  number  of  employes  (aggregate) 

Total  wages 

OflSoers,  ftrm  members,  and  clerks :  (6) 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

All  other  employes :  (5) 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Value  of  products 


1880 


126 
$4,769,8M 


3.140 
$1. 197, 744 


12,905,441 
$»,359,489 


1880 


218 

$17, 462, 729 

1394,784 

0,159 

$4, 180, 264 

161 
$113,632 

8,998 

U,  072, 632 

$11,509,737 

$16, 498.  345 


Percentage 
increase. 


73.02 
266.11 


191.00 
249.51 


284.24 
207.83 


a  This  item  was  not  report^rd  at  the  census  of  1880..  b  Not  reported  sejMirately  at  the  ceiisuH  of  1880. 

Previous  census  inquiries  have  not  shown  data  relating  to  cost  of  manufacture  other  than  the  items  of  wages 
and  materials.  The  census  of  1890  was  designed  to  embrace  the  entire  cost  of  production,  except  interest  on  capital 
and  depreciation  of  plant.  The  diflFerence  between  the  cost  of  production  and  the  value  of  the  product  must  not, 
therefore,  be  considered  as  the  profit  or  earnings  of  the.capital  invested,  and  for  the  additional  reason  that  the  cost 
of  selling  and  mercantile  losses  are  not  included.  The  census  inquiry  was  intended  only  to  ascertain  the  relatioD 
Ihat  capital,  miscellaneous  expenses,  wages,  cost  of  materials,  and  value  of  product  bear  to  each  other. 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


Owing  to  numerous  consolidations  of  c.oke-niaking  plants  since  1880,  and  the  fact  that  at  the  ctfusus  of  1880 
each  bank  of  ovens  was  reported  as  a  separate  establishment,  while  at  1890  the  entire  plant  is  considered  and 
counted  as  but  one  establishment,  the  number  of  establishments  as  given  in  the  above  table  fails  to  exhibit  the 
growth  of  the  industrj^  during  the  past  decade.  The  number  of  active  establishments  has  increased  from  126  in 
1880  to  218  iu  1889,  while  the  number  of  ovens,  pits,  or  mounds  has  more  than  trebled,  increasing  in  the  10  years 
from  9,738  to  32,659. 

The  following  summary  shows  the  number  of  ovens,  pits,  or  mounds,  and  quantity  and  value  of  the  coke 
produced;  also  the  quantity  of  coal  used  and  the  yield  of  coal  in  coke  as  reported  at  the  two  census  periods: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMKNT  OF    OVENS  AND   QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  COKE,  COKE    MANUFACTURE:  1880  AND    1889. 


ITKM8. 


Ovenn,  piU,  or  moundH  (active) 

Coal  u»e(l,  Bbort  tons 

Coke  produced,  Hbort  tons 

Total  value  of  coke  at  ovenn 

Average  yield  of  coke  per  oven  (ton8) 

Value  of  coke  at  ovcjuh  (per  ton) 

Yield  of  coal  in  coke  (fier  cent) 


1880 

1889 

9.738 

32,059 

4,360,110 

15.795,087 

2, 752. 475 

10.008,169 

$5,350,489 

$16  494. 454 

283 

306 

$195 

$1.65 

83.13 

63.36 

The  following  sUitement  presents  the  total  capital  and  the  different  items  of  capital  invested  in  both  a<;tive 
and  idle  plants  as  reported  at  the  Eleventh  Census: 

STATEMENT  OF  CAPITAL  IN  BOTH  ACTIVE  AND  IDLE  ESTABLISHMENTS,  COKE  MANUFACTURE:  1889. 


ITEMS. 


Number  of  establiahnient.s  reporting  . 
Capital— aggregate 

Land 

Buildings 

Ovens 

Machinery,  tool.s,  and  implements 

Kailw.'iy  plant  and  water  supply. . 

Live  capital 


Active  eHtab-  i  Idle  eatabliBh 


lishmeuts. 


ments. 


218 

28 

$17,402,720 

$444,483 

1.405,342 

6.425 

869, 725 

48, 723 

10,817.624 

312.661 

823. 790 

44, 791 

2. 063, 803 

24.  98:5 

1,482.445 

G.900 

The  proportion  that  the  number  of  idle  establishoiehts  and  the  amount  of  idle  capital  bear  to  the  whole  is 
inconsiderable,  the  number  of  idle  establishments  being  but  11.38  i>er  cent  of  the  whole  number,  and  the  amount 
of  idle  capital  being  but  2.48  i)er  cent  of  the  whole  amount  of  capital  invested.  The  establishments  that  were  idle 
were  small  and  insignificant,  showing  an  average  ca])ital  of  but  $15,874  as  compared  with  an  av  erage  capital  of 
$80,104  for  the  works  in  active  operation. 

The  following  is  a  statement  for  the  United  States,  by  states,  of  the  number  of  idle  establishments,  with  the 
amount  of  capital  invested  and  the  chiiracteristics  of  the  plant: 

STATEMENT  OF  IDLE  ESTABLISHMENTS,  COKE  MANUFACTURE,   BY  STATES:  1889. 


»TATK». 


TheTTnited  State« 


Alabama 

Colorado 

lUinoia . . 

Indiana 

Kansas 

I    Kentucky 

Pennsylvania.. 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia. 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 
rejiort- 

ing- 


Capital. 


1 
3 
I 
I 
1 
1 
15 
2 
3 


19,000 

12, 600 

50.000 

1,800 

5.136 

60U 

HI  7. 297 

16,050 

22,000 


OVKN8,    PITS,    OR  MOITNUS   iNUMBBB). 


Wash-    Crush 


Total. 


era. 
(Nnm- 


Beehive  i  ^^^^S**"       ^f^f**    i    '^^^ 


28    >t44,483     !    1.247 


76 

48 

102 

9 

16 

2 

H84 

58 

52 


;|    ovens. 

I 

;  I 

!        1,142 

:;         70 

1  8 

1  102 

'!       ^ 
i'      ^^ 

li    " 

HI9 
58 
52 


or  tine 
I    ovens. 


style 
ovens. 


ers. 
(Num- 
ber.) 


65 

40 

7 

5 

40 

I 

1 

1 

1    • 

( 

1 

65 

6 

4 
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OVENS. 

The  following  is  a  classified  statement  of  the  number  of  ovens,  pits,  or  mounds  reported  at  the  censuses  of 
1880  and  1890 : 

COMPARATIVE  NUMBER  OF  OVENS,  COKE  MANUFACTURE,  BY  CLASSES:  1880  AND  1889. 


CLASSIFICATION. 


Total 


B«eblve 

Belgian  or  flue, 
other  styles  — 
Pits  or  mounds 


NUMBER  OF  OVKN8, 

PITS.    PR 

MOUNDS.  BOTH 

ACTIVB  AND  IDLE. 


1880     !      1889 


Notwithstanding  the  numerous  experiments  which  have  been  made  to  save  the  waste  products  of  combustion 
in  the  making  of  coke,  very  little  progress  has  been  made  in  this  country  during  the  past  decade  in  the  erection 
and  operation  of  ovens  designed  for  this  purpose.  But  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  coke  was  made  in  1889 
in  flue  or  retort  ovens,  or  what  is  generally  known  as  the  belgian  oven.  The  solid  wall  type  of  oven,  usually  the 
beehive  form,  continues  to  be  almost  exclusively  used.  The  ovens  classified  in  the  above  table  under  the  heading 
of  "  Other  styles  "  consist  principally  of  modified  forms  of  the  beehive  oven. 

EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES. 

The  average  number  of  employes  directly  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  coke  in  1889,  excluding  officers,  firm 
members,  and  clerks,  was  8,998,  receiving  $4,072,632  in  wages,  as  compared  with  3,140  employes  in  1880,  receiving 
$1,197,744.  In  making  comparisons  of  employes  and  wages  at  the  two  census  periods,  it  should  be  considered 
that  the  schedule  of  inquiry  used  at  the  Eleventh  Census  provided  for  a  more  thorough  exposition  of  the  different 
classes  of  employes  and  the  amount  of  wages.  The  classification  of  employes  made  at  the  Tenth  Census  was 
that  of  males  16  years  and  upward,  females  15  years  and  upward,  males  under  16  years,  and  females  under  16 
years,  with  a  further  classification  by  occupations  with  the  daily  rates.  The  classification  used  at  the  Eleventh 
Census  was  as  follows:  first,  operatives,  engineers,  and  other  skilled  workmen,  overseers  and  foremen,  or 
superintendents  (not  general  superintendents  or  managers) ;  second,  officers  or  firm  members;  third,  clerks;  fourth, 
watchmen,  laborers,  teamsters,  and  other  unskilled  workmen;  fifth,  pieceworkers  (not  included  in  the  foregoing). 
A  further  division  of  the  above  classes  into  males,  females,  and  children  was  required.  The  schedule  used  at  the 
Eleventh  Census  has,  without  doubt,  elicited  a  more  complete  return  of  officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks,  and  the 
total  wages.  The  schedule  used  at  the  Tenth  Census,  in  the  matter  of  wages  paid,  asked  only  for  the  "  total 
wages  paid  for  all  labor  done  at  coke  works". 

The  following  statement  shows  the  average  number  and  total  wages  of  employes  reported  nt  the  census  of 
1890,  classified  as  officers  or  firm  members;  clerks;  skilled  and  unskilled,  and  pieceworkers: 

STATEMENT  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES,  COKE  MANUF^ACTURE,  BY  CLASSES:  1889. 


CLA88K8  OK  KMPLOY^^S. 


Totsl 

Officers  or  flmi  members 

Clerks 

Skilled  and  unskilled  . .  ■ 
Pieceworkers 


Averane 
number. 


Total  wages. 


9,159 


$4, 186, 2U 


! 


37 

124 

4,480 

4.518 


38,297 

80,335 

1.906,020 

2. 166,  612 


The  weekly  rates  of  wages  paid  and  the  average  number  of  employes  at  each  rate  are  given  in  the  statement 
n  the  following  page,  which  includes  all  classes  of  employes  except  pieceworkers. 
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AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYF.8  AT  DIFFERENT  WEEKLY  RATES  OF  WAGES,  INCLUDING  OFFICERS,  FIRM  MEMBERS, 

AND  CLERKS,  BUT  NOT  THOSE  EMPLOYED  ON  PIECEWORK,  COKE  MANUFACTURE :  1889. 


WfcBKLT   RATES  Of  WxasS. 


Total 


triider$5 

$5  and  over  but  ander  $6. 
8  and  over  but  under    7. 

7  and  over  but  under    8. 

8  and  over  but  under    9. 

9  and  over  but  uuder  10. 
'10  and  over  but  under  12. 
12  and  over  but  under  15. 
15  and  over  but  under  30. 
20  and  over  but  under  25. 
26  and  over 


AVBRAOB  NUMBBK 
BMPLOrl^. 

or        1 

Males 

above  16 

years. 

4,608 

Females 

above  15 

years. 

Children. 

1 

32 

19 

29 
2 

1 

13 

345 

1,072 
704 

1 

853 

1 

289 

895 

• 

1 

1        ""*' 
'         316 

1 

26 

i 
1 

:          78 

1 

i 

1 

1 

The  average  number  of  employes  and  average  weekly  earnings  per  employ^  for  each  class  of  employes,  not 
including  pieceworkers,  are  shown  in  the  following  table,  by  states  and  territories: 

AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  PER  EMPLOY^!  OF  EACH  CLASS,  COKE  MANUFACTURE,  BY  STATES  AND 

TERRITORIES:  1889. 


STATB8  ANU  TBRHITORIRS. 


The  United  States 


Alabama 

Colorado  , 

Indiana 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Missouri 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania , 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia 

All  other  states  and  territories  (a) . 


DmCBRS  OR  FIRM 
3IKMBBRi!l. 


C1JCRK8. 


Males  above  16 
y^eara. 


Males  above  16 
.vears. 


Females  above  15 
years. 


Avera;^e 
number. 


Average 
weekly 

earnings 

per  em- 

ploy6. 


r21.24    I 


3 
1 


29.49 
25.76 


11.54 


15 
17 


20.59 
21.05 


Average 
nnmlM^r. 


123 


5 

5 


Average  Average] 

^"^^^y      Average     ^""^Y^^  ' 

per  em-  !;  <  per  em- 

ploy*.  I    ploy*. 


$14i96 


OPKRATIVKS.    HKILLKD  AN1>   UN8KILLBU. 


Males  above  16 

years.  j 

I- 


Children. 


Average 
number. 


I 


Average 
week^' 

earnings 

per  em- 

ploy^j. 


Average 
numlier. 


ii. 


Average 
weekly 

earnings 
per  em- 
ploy*. 


$8.93 


4.448 


12.17 
15.20 


3 
83 


7.69 


23 
3 


10.67 
15.81 


8.93 


12.73 
16.55 


376 

138 

18 

18 

15 

5 

94 

2,825 

163 

659 

137 


$10. 15 

i            32 

$3.64 

8.00  ; 

12.29 

15 

3.96 

7.44 

..     .         ' 

9.96 

10.73 

1 

9.98 

i 

9.03 

10.99 
7.71     1 
7.91     1 
9.73    ; 

3 

7 
7 

3.80 
2.89 
3.92 

1  **  ••••-* 

a  Includes  states  having  less  than  'A  establishments  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed.    These  estabtishments 
distributed  as  follows :  Georgia,  1;  Illinois,  2;  Indian  territory.  1 ;  Montana.  2;  Utah,  1:  Virginia,  2;  Washington,  1;  Wisconsin,  I. 

Of  the  entire  number  of  establishments  16S  rex)ort  as  to  periods  elapsing  between  wage  payments,  94  reporting 
monthly  payments,  66  fortnightly,  and  8  weekly.  Of  the  147  establishments  in  1880,  1  reported  quarterly 
payments,  86  monthly,  3  every  three  weeks,  14  fortnightly,  and  6  weekly. 

The  returns  at  the  census  of  1890  show  that  the  system  of  company  stores  in  connection  with  the  work  is 
followed  by  83  operators;  87  report  that  they  do  not  conduct  such  stores,  while  48  establishments  make  no  report 
under  this  head.  In  1880  returns  in  regard  to  the  method  of  wage  payments  were  received  from  118  establishments, 
56  reporting  the  operation  of  stores,  and  62  making  payments  in  cash. 
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Goal  is  the  principal  item  of  expense  in  the  manufacture  of  coke,  and  is  the  only  material  entering  into  the 
product.  The  quantity  and  value  of  coal  consumed  in  coke  making  at  the  two  censuses  are  given  in  the  following 
table,  by  states  and  territories: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  QUANTITY  AND  COST  OF  COAL  USED,  COKE  MANUFACTURE,  BY  STATES  AND 

TERRITORIES:  1880  AND  1889. 


COAL  CONSUMED  (SHORT  TONS). 


STATES  AlTD  TKRRITORIBS. 


1880 


1889 


Tons.  '  Cost. 


TOUM. 


The  United  States. 


Cost. 


4,380,110 


Alabama 

Colorado 

Indiana 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Missouri 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

"West  Virginia 

All  other  states  and  territories  (a) 


67,876 

29,500 

1,500 


$2, 761, 657 


15, 795, 087 


75,314    I 
29,fi00    i 
2,025      i 


193, 848 
3,  608, 095 
179,311 
148,480 
132,000 


228, 432 
2, 031,  305 
124, 137 
135, 944 
135.000 


1, 780, 047 

323, 731 

16,428 

21,600 

25,192 

8,485 

134, 178 

11,336,985 

619,016 

1,025,885 

494,540 


$11,110,700 


1.756,876 

399,  778 

16, 156 

9,011 

13,542 

3,118 

123,992 

6,992,573 

523,400 

686.  57U 

586,684 


a  Includes  establishmentH  in  the  following  states,   grouped  in  order  to  avoid  disclosing  individual  establishments:  for  1889,   Georgia,   Illinois,  Indian 
territory,  Montana.  Utah,  Virginia,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin ;  for  1880,  Georgia  and  Illinois. 

The  coal  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  coke  is  classified  under  four  divisions,  viz,  run  of  mine  or  lump, 
unwashed;  run  of  mine  or  lump,  washed;  slack,  unwashed;  and  slack,  washed.  Where  coal  is  mined  exclusively 
for  coke  making,  the  run  of  the  mine  or  lump,  unwashed,  is  principally  used.  The  quantity  and  cost  of  the  coal 
used,  classified  as  above  mentioned,  is  given  in  the  followmg  statement:  • 

STATEMENT  OF  QUANTITY  AND  COST  OF  DIFFERENT  CLASSES  OF  COAL  USED,  COKE  MANUFACTURE :  1889. 


CLA88B8  OF  COAL. 


Tons. 


Cost. 


ToUl !  15,795,087 

Ran  of  mine  or  lump,  unwashed 11, 631, 436 

Run  of  mine  or  lump,  washed 421, 074 

Slack,  unwashed 8, 196, 322 

Slack,  washed 547,255 


$11,110,700 


8. 255, 542 
305,963 

2,333,697 
215,578    i 


Of  the  total  quantity  of  coal  used,  the  run  of  mine  or  lump,  unwashed,  contributed  73.64  per  cent;  the  run  of 
mine  or  lump,  washed,  2.67  per  cent;  slack,  unwashed,  20.23  per  cent,  and  slack,  washed,  3.46  per  cent. 

The  average  cost  of  each  of  the  various  grades  of  coal  was  as  follows:  run  of  mine  or  lutnp,  unwashed,  71 
cents  per  ton;  washed,  73  cents;  slack,  unwashed,  73  cents;  washed,  39  cents.  The  cost  of  slack  coal,  unwashed,  is 
considerably  increased  to  the  coke  manufacturer  in  many  cases  by  reason  of  the  handling  and  freight  charges 
necessary  to  bring  it  to  the  point  of  consumption.  In  the  case  of  washed  slack,  it  is  evident  that  the  slack, 
unwashed,  was  regarded  as  of  little  value. 

The  schedule  of  inquiry  used  in  collecting  the  statistics  of  coke  manufacture  contained  separate  questions 
as  to  the  quantity  and  cost  of  fire  brick,  red  brick,  castings,  and  wood,  but  in  most  establishments  the  accounts 
were  not  kept  so  as  to  enable  separate  answers  to  be  made,  and  all  such  materials  are  included  in  the  tabular 
statements  under  the  head  of"  All  other  materials''  with  sundry  other  materials  used  at  the  ovens. 

The  statement  on  the  following  page  gives  the  relative  rank  of  the  states  and  territories  in  the  production  of 
coke,  with  the  number  of  tons  produced  and  the  percentage  that  the  total  in  each  state  is  of  the  total  for  the 
United  States  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890. 
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COMPARATIVE   STATEMENT   OF  PRODUCTION  AND  RANK  OF  EACH  STATE  AND  TERRITORY,  COKE   MANUFACTURE: 

•     1880  AND  1889. 


BANK. 


TONS  OF  COKE. 


STATES  AND  TERRI- 
TORIES. 


United  States 


PERCENTAGE   OF 
TOTAL  OUTPUT. 


STATES  AND  TKBRt- 
TORIEB. 


1890        1889 


1880 


1889 


1880      1889 


RANK. 


1880       1889 


TONS  OF  COKE. 


2,752.475  ;    10,008,109      100.00     100.00 


Penusylvania 

Alabama 

West  Virginia 

Tennessee 

Colorado 

Virginia 

Georgia 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 


I  2,317,149 
42, 035 
95,720 
91,675 
18,000 

70,000 
109,296 


7, 372, 653 

1,055,823 

612,645 

356.964 

199,638 

(a) 

(a) 

75.826 
(a) 


84.18 
1.53 
3.48 
3.33 
0.65 


73.67 

10.55 

6.12 

3.57 

1.99 


2.54 
3.97 


li' 


0.76 


Montana 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Illinois 

Indiana. 

Indian  territory 

Missouri 

Washington 

Utah 

All  other  states  and 
territories,  (a) 


jPERCBNTAOBOP 

!  TOTAL  OUTPUT. 


1880 


1889 


1880 


1889 


8 
9 


10 

U  J 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17  \ 

18  , 


(a) 

13,  910 
13,021 


0.14 
0.13 


7,600 
1,000 


(o) 

0.28 

8,301 

0.04 

(a) 

5, 275 

(o) 

;                  1 

(a) 

294, 113 

0.08 
0.05 


2.94 


a  Includes  establishments  in  the  following  states,  grouped  in  order  to  avoid  disclosing  individual  establishments:  for  1889,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indian  territory 
Montana,  Utah,  Virginia,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin. 

The  statistics  as  exhibited  in  the  above  statemeut  show  an  increase  in  states  that  in  1880  were  established 
seats  of  coke  manufacture,  and  moreover  in  certain  states  where  it  ha<l  no  existence  in  1880,  notably  Kansas, 
Kentucky,  and  Missouri. 

Pennsylvania  still  maintains  its  rank  as  the  leading  coke  manufacturing  state.  While  its  percentage  of 
the  total  product  for  1880  was  84.18  and  for  1889  is  73.67,  showing  a  relative  decrease,  the  actual  increase  in  the 
number  of.  tons  is  5,055,504,  more  than  one-half  of  the  entire  production  for  1889,  and  the  percentage  of  increase 
for  the  state  is  218.18. 

Alabama  has  advanced  from  sixth  place  in  1880  to  second  in  1889.  Its  percentage  of  the  total  production  for 
1880  was  1.53  and  for  1889  is  10.55.  The  actual  increase  is  1,013,788  tons.  During  the  census  year  the  blast  furnaces 
of  Alabama  consumed  1,172,471  tons  of  coke,  exceeding  the  i)roduction  of  the  state  by  116,648  tons. 

West  Virginia  is  in  1889  as  it  was  in  1880,  the  third  coke  producing  state.  It  i)roduced,  in  1880,  3.48  per  cent 
of  the  entire  supply,  and  in  1889,  6.12  per  cent,  while  the  a<^tual  increase  is  516,925  tons. 

'  Tennessee  occupies  the  fourth  place  in  coke  production,  as  it  did  in  1880.     Its  product  in  1880  was  3.33  per 
cent  of  the  whole,  and  in  1890,  3.57  per  cent,  being  an  increase  of  265,289  tons. 

With  the  single  exception  of  Ohio,  the  industry  has  increased  in  all  the  coke  manufacturing  states.  During 
the  decade  Ohio  has  fallen  from  second  to  eighth  place,  its  production  undergoing  an  actual  decrease  of  33,470 
tons.  The  coal  found  in  Ohio  is  generally  unsuitable  for  the  manufacture  of  a  superior  grade  of  coke,  and  the 
nearness  of  the  Connellsville  (Pennsylvania)  and  the  West  Virginia  coal  fields  has  led  the  large  establishments  to 
draw  their  supply  from  these  sources. 

Returns  were  received  from  two  establishments  in  New  Mexico,  but  they  are  so  incomplete  as  to  be  useless 
for  census  purposes. 

RELATIVE   PRODUCTIVE   RANK  OF   COKE   DISTRICTS. 

In  the  statement  on  the  following  page  the  13  principal  coke  districts  or  regions  are  arranged  in  the 
order  of  their  importance  a«  producing  centers,  the  number  of  establishments  and  production  for  each  district  is 
given,  also  the  percentage  that  the  quantity  of  coke  i)roduced  in  each  district  is  of  the  total  production  for  the 
United  States.  These  13  districts  produced  9,298,614  tons  of  coke  during  the  census  year,  or  92.91  per  cent  of  the 
output  of  the  entire  country,  the  Connellsville  district,  Pennsylvania,  alone  producing  56.16  per  cent  of  the 
entire  quantity  and  76.23  per  cent  of  the  total  for  that  state. 
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STATEMENT  OF  QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS,  COKE  MANUFACTURE,  BY  DISTRICTS:  1889. 


DISTRICTS. 


The  Fiiite<l  Stat «8. 


CoDDellsville,  PenuAyl vania 

Warrior,  Alabama  

Upper  ConneJlaviUe,  Pennsylyaaia 

Tennessee,  (a)  TennesHeo 

Allegheny  Mountain  and  Somernet,  Pennflylrania. 

Flat  Top,  We«t  Virginia  and  Virginia 

Reynolds ville  and  Walston,  Pennsylvania 

Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania 

New  River,  "West  Virginia 

Irwin,  Pennsylvania 

El  Moro,  Colorado 

Clearfield  and  Center,  Pennsylvania 

Xortberu,  West  Virginia 


Total  for  13  districts 
All  other  districts 


a  Includes  the  entjre  state. 

b  Includes  other  products  valued  at  $125. 


Number 
of  estab- 
lishments 
report- 
ing. 


218 


Number  of 
tens  of  coke. 


Value  of 
products. 


I      Per- 
centage of 
I     total 
;  quantity 


154 


64 


10, 008, 169 


$16, 498, 345         100. 00 


9, 298, 614 


14, 625, 627 


709,555 


iil,872,718 


e  Includes  other  products  valuetl  at  $3,352. 
d  Includes  other  products  valued  at  $414. 


32 

5,020,458 

7, 533, 5I?2 

56.16 

15 

964/524 

2,  249, 604 

9.64 

12 

417, 262 

609.828 

4.17 

8 

356,664 

726, 004 

3.57 

15 

354,288 

6601,963 

3. 54 

14 

321,687 

542, 218 

3.21 

5 

312, 822 

436.  591 

3.12 

13 

224, 856 

0482, 984 

2.25 

11 

185.044 

399, 294 

1.85 

5 

183, 977 

250, 747 

1.84 

4 

130,  :J87 

398, 159 

1.30 

6 

120.734 

215, 112 

1.21 

14 

105, 611 

179, 601 

1.05 

02.91 


7.09 


kellATIon  of  product  to  cost. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  total  quantity  and  cost  of  coal  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
coke,  the  quantity  and  value  of  coke  produced,  and  the  quantity  and  cost  of  coal  per  ton  of  coke  in  1880  and  1889: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  QUANTITY  AND  COST  OF  COAL  USED  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  COKE:  18S0  AND  1889. 


ITEMS. 


Total  coal  used  (tons) 

Total  cost  of  coal 

Average  cost  of  coal  per  ton 

Tons  of  coke  made 

Value  of  coke  made 

Average  value  of  coke  per  ton 

Quantity  of  coal  per  ton  of  coke  (pounds) 
Average  cost  of  coal  to  ton  of  coke 


1880 


1889 


4,360,110 

15,  795, 087 

$S,  761,  657 

$11,110,700 

$0.63 

$0.70 

2,  762, 475 

10,  008, 169 

$5, 359, 489 

$16, 494, 454 

$1.95 

$1.65 

3,168 

*    3,156 

$1.00 

$1.11 

The  average  cost  of  wages  to  the  ton  of  coke  was  42  cents  in  1889  and  44  cents  in  1880,  and  the  average  cost 
per  ton  of  coke  of  fire  brick  for  repairs,  red  brick,  and  all  other  similar  materials  in  1889  was  4  cent«,  and  in  1880 
8  cents. 

An  examination  of  the  relation  between  the  number  of  employes  and  the  output  of  coke  shows  that  the  methods 
of  handling  coke  have  been  much  improved  during  the  past  decade,  the  number  of  employes  in  1880  being  to  the 
number  of  tons  of  coke  manufactured  as  1  to  877,  and  in  1889  as  1  to  1,093.  This  difference  in  relation  may  be 
materially  changed  by  a  difference  in  the  time  the  industry  was  in  oi>eration  during  the  two  i)eriods,  but  as  there 
are  no  data  included  in  the  figures  for  1880  from  which  such  average  time  can  be  ascertained,  it  is  not  possible  to 
say  to  what  extent  this  relative  difference  would  be  affected. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  cost  of  wages  and  materials  in  manufacturing  a  product  valued  at  $100; 
also  the  amount  of  capital  shown  for  the  same,  as  compiled  from  the  reports  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE   STATEMENT  OF  CAPITAL,  WAGES,  AND  MATERIALS  IN  PRODUCT  VALUED  AT  $100,  COKE 

MANUFACTURE:   1880  AND  1889. 


1880... 

YBAB8. 

Capital. 

Wages. 

Materials. 

$89.00 
105.85 

$22.35 
25.37 

$55.89 
69.76 

1889 
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The  following  statement  presents  the  percentage  of  yield  of  coal  in  coke  for  the  United  States  and  for  each 
state  in  which  three  or  more  establishments  were  in  operation  during  the  year  1889: 

STATEMENT  OF  QUANTITY  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  YIELD  OF  COAL  IN  COKE:  1889. 


STATES  AND  TRBRITOKIKS. 


Th«  United  States 


Alabama 

Colorado 

Indiana 

Kansai) 

Kentucky 

Missouri 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Tenuesaee 

"West  Virginia 

All  other  states  and  territories  (a) 


Number  of  tons 
of  coal  used. 


15, 795, 0g7 

1, 789, 047 

323, 731 

16.428 

21,600 

25,192 

8,485 

134. 178 

11, 336, 985 

619, 016 

1,025,885 

494, 540 


Number  of  tons 

of  coke 
manufactured. 

• 

Percentage' 

of  yield  in 

coke. 

10, 008, 169 

63.36 

1,055.823    J 

59.02 

199,638 

61.67 

8,301 

50.53 

13.910 

64.40 

13,021 

51.69 

5,275 

62.17 

75,826 

56.51 

7, 372, 653 

65.03 

356,964 
612. 645 
294,113 


57.67 
59.72 
59.47 


alnclndes  establishments  in  the  following  states  and  t«rritorie»»,  grouped  in  order  to  avoid  disclosing  individual  establishments:  Oeorgia,  niinois,  Indian 
territory,  Montana,  Utah,  Virginia,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin. 

In  1880  there  were  consumed  4,360,110  tons  of  coal  in  the  production  of  2,752,475  tons  of  coke,  or  an  average 
yield  of  coke  per  ton  of  coal  of  63.13  per  cent.  The  small  increase  in  the  yield  during  the  decade  is  due  to  the 
great  growth  of  coke  manufacture  in  the  southern  states,  where  the  output  of  coke  to  the  ton  of  coal  used  is  below 
that  achieved  at  works  in  Pennsylvania.  These  reports  of  jield,  however,  must  be  received  with  some  reservation. 
At  many  works  the  coal  charged  is  not  weighed.  At  some  the  measured  bushel  or  ton  is  used  which  may  or  may 
not  be  the  same  number  of  pounds  as  the  weighed  bushel  or  ton.  In  cases  where  slack  is  used,  often  the  coal  is 
not  weighed  at  all,  but  only  estimated.  The  greater  care  that  is  being  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  coal^  the 
use  of  better  ovens,  and  the  introduction  of  more  economical  methods  of  working,  it  is  believed,  will  lead  to  an 
increased  yield  of  coal  in  coke  in  the  future. 

Special  inquiries  were  made  at  the  census  of  1890  to  determine  the  miscellaneous  expenses  incurred  in 
manufacturing  other  than  the  expenditures  for  materials  and  labor,  but  the  conditions  under  which  the  business  of 
coke  making  is  conducted  at  different  plants  rendered  it  difficult,  and  in  many  instances  impossible,  to  secure  from 
each  producer  accurate  data  in  regard  to  these  items.  The  following  statement  presents  the  totals  obtained  in 
answer  to  these  questions,  with  the  number  of  establishments  reporting  each  item : 

STATEMENT  OF  MISCELLANEOUS  EXPENSES  AS  REPORTED  AT  THE  CENSUS  OF  1890,  COKE  MANUFACTURE. 


ITEMS. 


Total 


Rent  of  tenancy 
Taxes 


Insurance 

Kepairs,  ordinary,  of  bnildings  and  machinery 

Amount  paid  to  contractors 

Interest  paid  on  cash  used  in  the  business 

All  sundries  (not  reported  in  any  of  the  foregoing  items) . 


Nnmber  of 
reports. 


13 

112 

45 

69 

4 

22 
46 


Amount. 


$394,784 

10, 716 
78,284 
10,633 
54,144 
59,501 
39,204 
142,302 
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Tablk  !•— detailed  COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  COKE 


8TATR8  AND    TEHRI- 
TORIB8. 


Year. 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
itoh. 
nients 
report- 
ing. 
la) 


AVKRAOK  NUMRRR  OP  BMPLOYF.S  AND  TOTAL 

WAOR8. 


!l 


CapiUl. 


1  I  The  United  Stat«» 


2 
3 
4 

» 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

II 

12 


AlahaniH 
Colora«lo. 


Indiana :  1880 

1889 


KanatiH I  1880  I 

.  1889  ' 

Kentucky  

M  isBouri 

Ohio 

Pennnvlvania. . . 


1889 

1880 
1889 

1880 
1889 

1880 
1889 


1880 
1889 


Teniiemsed j  1880 

i  1889 


Went  Virginia. 


All    other     HtateH 


1880  > 
1889 

dl880 


and  terrttoriea.     ,  «1889 


AggregatnH. 


Average 
number. 


I 

1880 
1889 

126 
218 

-= —  ~  — : 

— 

1880 
1889 

3 
19 

1880 
1S89 

ll 

i 

1 

$4,  769, 858 
17, 462, 729 


Total 
wagea 


Males 

abore 

16  yoarR, 


FemaloM 

above  15 

veara. 


(c) 


le) 


le) 


106,500 
1. 368,  238 

150.000 
594.  393 

8.000 
48,930 


17.960 
86.670 


3, 140 
9, 159 

64 
1,128 

75 
2.'>3 

4 
22 


$1, 197. 7U 
4, 186. 264 


38,  500 
436,  948 

13,500 
166.  735 


300 
H.  164 


3,066 
9.102 

64 
1.093 

75 
253 


MATKHIAI-S    rSED. 


Coal. 


Chil 
dren. 


Aggregate 
coat. 


Waahed  and  un  wnxlied. 


Knn  <»f  nitiienr  lump. 


Tourt 


Coat. 


3 
1 


71  '  $2,995,441 
56  Ij  11,509,737 


4.360.110 
15.795.087 


35 


19  1 

28', 


5.  845 


•>•>  i 


19 


11,279 


28 


76, 618 
1.810.274 

30.  100 
408. 1K3 

2,225 
20. 133 


67, 376 
1.789,047 

2i>,500 
323.  731 

1,500 
16.428 


9,099 


15 
13 

89 

98 

4 

8 

11 
45 

2 
11 


1 

■ 

5,275  1 

5 

1.881 

5 

144, 012 
320,215 

153 
!     143 

51.977 
65,388 

150 
143 

3,759,325  \ 
12, 000. 820 

2.444 
5.954 

983, 431 
2, 976, 692 

2,379 
5,950 

200,021 
541,350 

114 
256 

38,820 
93,385 

114 
245 

292,000 
1,716,837 

163 
1.074 

48. 942 
310.268 

159 
1.067 

• 

110,000 
768.041 

123 
277 

22,274 
109,879 

121 
277 

14. 155 


21.600 


$2,761,657 
11,110,700 


76. 314 
1,755,876 

29.500 
39^,778 

2,025 
16, 156 


9.011 


3 

3 

1 



62 
3 

. . . .  ^. . . . . 

■ 

11 

4 
7 

3.557 

233, 831 
125.  565 

2,241,154 
7.280,666 

132,229 
5)t2,  493 

138.964 
709,  576 

140, 320 
596, 136 


25,192 


13,542 


8,485 

193,848 
134. 178 

3,  608, 09.5 
11,336,985 

179.311 
619,016 

148,480 
1,025,885 

132, 000 
494, 540 


3, 118 

228,432 
123,992 

2,031,305 
6, 992, 573 

124, 137 
523,400 

135,944 
686. 570 

135.000 
586,684 


i 


3,72S),328  '  f2.  392. 449 
12,052,510  I  8.561,^25 


66,376 
1,  :U8. 104 

29,500 
41.680 

l,50n 

5,928 


73, 814 
1.324,386 

22,600 
64,270 

2,025 
13,260 


2.942 


2,830 


148. 292 
85,514 

3,144,969 
9, 750, 174 

80,911 
264,462 

140, 780 
386,584 

117,000 
167,122 


181.112 
82.9«7 

1,  786,  717 
G,  185, 835 

75.137 
263,815 

131,  OU 
294.357 

120,000 
329.805 


a  In  1889  ooncerna  baTing  more  than  one  plant  were  counted  aa  one  establishment,  but  in  1960  each  plant  waa 
6  The  Quantity  and  cost  of  ooal  under  this  head,  with  the  exception  of  the  added  coat  of  washing  in  1880. 
unwashed'^. 


counted  as  au  establiMhmeut. 
is  included  under  the  head ''Coal. 


washed  and 
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Table  '^.—DETAILED  STATEMENT,  COKE 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


CAPITAL. 


STATES  AND  TERRI- 
TORIES. 


I  Number 
of 
eJitAb- 
lish- 

ing. 


Valae  of  plant. 


Live  aaseU. 


Total. 


1     The  United  States.. 


Alabama 

Colorado 

Indiana 

Kansas  

Kentucky 

MiMSouri 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia 

All  other  states  and 
territories,  (a) 


218  $17,462,729 


19 
7 
3 
6 
5 

3 
13 
98 

8 
45 
11 


1,368,238 

594,393 

48,030 

17,060 

80,670 

5,275 

820,215 

12,000,820 

541,350 

1, 716. 837 

768,041 


$15. 980, 284 

1.338,792 

561,040 

48,700 

17,040 

77,120 

5.275 

306,846 

10. 962,  717 

493. 350 

1, 592, 526 

576,878 


Land. 


Build- 
ings. 


Ovens. 


$1,405,342  ^$869, 725   $10,817,624 


chiiJery,  ;  3!^^\\^L 
tools,  aid   P^*°*ter 
Imple.         J^!t^i 
ments.        ^^PP^^' 


$823,790  !  $2,063,803 


Total. 


39,425 
600 

1,500 
600 

1,100 


44.425 
20.500 

2,500 
75 

8,700 


14,800 

1,068.372 

6,800 

213,  345 

58,800 


134,  516 

562,962 

6,500 

70,097 

19,450 


1,111,454 

471,341 

36,200 

15,550 

40,500 

4,450 
124.550 

7, 014, 347 
4110, 750 

1,111,582 
436.900 


65, 925 
33,813 

3,500 
815 

8,070 

825 
27. 030 
561, 779 
17,300 
60,123 
44, 610 


77,563 

34, 786 

5,000 


18.750 


$1, 482, 445 

29,446 

33, 35:^ 

230 

920 

3,550 


5, 95C 

1,755,257 

12,000 

137, 379 

17, 118 


13. 369 
1,038,103 

48,000 
124,311 
191,  163 


Raw 
materials. 


$186, 751 


Stock  in 
process  and 

fluished 

products  on 

hand. 


$110,822 


Cash,  bills  i 
andac-    ' 
counts  re- 
ceivable, 
and  all  sun. 
dries  not  * 
elsewhere  I 
reported.  . 


$1,184,872 


2,358 

3,100 

30 

100 

1,200 


6,320 

15, 727 

2,000 

3,081 

152,835 


11,413 

19. 025 

200 

820 

500 


3,880 

38,900 

8,500 

4,256 

23,328 


15,675 
11,228 


1,850 


3,  log 

983, 47C 
37,500 

116,974  I 
15,000! 


AVERAGE     NUMBER    OF     EMPLOY^    AND 

TOTAL  WAOEB— continued. 


STATES  AND  TERRI- 
TORIES. 


The  United  States. 


Alabama. . 
Colorado. . 
Indiana... 
Kansas . . . 
Kentucky 


Missouri 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia 

All  other  states  and 
territories. 


Pieceworkers. 


Males  above  16  years. 


4.494 


700 

109 

4 

1 

11 


$2, 162, 662 


Children. 


287, 808 

76, 178 

1,204 

150 

3,848 


40 
3,027 

82 
368 
137 


21.936 

1, 583, 121 

34.351 

103,702 

50,301 


Num- 


ber.l    ^*«*»- 


I 


Aggregate 
cost. 


24 


$3,950  ;|    $11,509,737 


Total. 


Tons. 


20 


3,350 


600 


1,810,274 

408, 183 

20, 133 

9,099 

14, 155 

3,  5.57 
125, 565 
7,280,566 
532, 493 
709, 576 
596,136 


15, 795, 087 

1, 789,  047 

323, 731 

16, 428 

21,600 

25, 192 

8.485 

134, 178 

11,336,985 

619, 016 

1,025,885 

494,540 


Cost. 


$11, 110, 7C0 

1,755,876 

399, 778 

16,156 

9,011 

13,542 

3,118 
123, 992 
6, 992, 573 
523, 400 
686,  570 
586.681 


RIALS 

C8ED. 

Coal. 

Run  of  mine 

or  lump. 

Unwashed. 


Washed. 


I; 


Ton^. 

Cost. 

Tons. 
421,074 

■f  ■     _                         i 

CoRt. 

11,631,436 

$8, 255,  542 

$305,963 

1.348.104 

1,324,380 
64, 270 
13, 2ri0 

41,680 

• 

' 

5,928 

•  ••>.* ...... 

2,942 

2,830  ; 

85,514 

82,967 

5.984,218 

263, 815 

257, 191 

262, 605 

9,433,269 
264, 462 

316,905 

201,617 

304,815 
144. 722 

si,  769 
22,400 

37.166 
67,200 

a  Includes  stat'Os  having  less  than  3  establishments  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  bo  disclosed.    These  establishments  ar» 
distributed  as  follows:  Georgia,  1;  Illinois,  2;  Indian  territory,  1;  Montana,  2;  Utah,  1;  Virginia,  2;  Washington,  1;  Wisconsin,  1. 


COKE. 
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MATKKIAL8   l'HKI>— IMintlDUed. 


Coal— Continned. 


Wiiiih«Ml  aod  uuwashed— 
ContiBued. 


Slack , 


WMhed.  (b ) 


Run  of  mine  or 
lump  and  slack. 


;i 


I  All  other 
I    mate- 
I     rials. 


Tons. 


Crtst. 


Tons. 


—  ■!• 


830,782 
3,742,677 


1,000 
440,943 


282, 051 


10, 500 


$358,558 
2,549,175 


1,500 
431,490 


335,  508 


751,824 
968,329 


9.000 
29,500 


2,806  ;        10,500 


Cost. 


Cost. 


$533,818 
521.561 


•  $233, 784 
399,037 


4.500 
29,500 


2.896 


1.304 
54,398 

600 
8.405 

200 
3.977 


PHimuerH. 


Total  value. 


(^ke. 


All  other 
products. 


OTSN8.    IMT8,    <)K  MODNIIS   (NDMBBR). 


ToUl. 


Beehive 
ovens. 


Tons. 


Value. 


Vahu* 


Belffian 
or  flue 
ovens. 


$5,359,489  J:  2.752,475 


16. 498, 345 


148,026 
2,474,377 

90,000 
673, 479 

3.000 
25.922 


10, 008, 160 


42,035 
1,0!»,823 

18,000 
199.638 

1,000 
8,301 


$5, 359. 489 
16, 494, 454 


$3,891 


ft,  738 
32, 659 


148. 026 
2. 474, 377 

90,000 
673, 479 

.3,000 
25,922 


216 
3.693 


9,424 
32,129 


128 

872  ! 

I 

20  J 

102  I 


216 
3.459 

128 
672 

20 
102 


Other 

style 

ovens. 


242 
233 


PiUor 
mounds. 


30  i 
278  I 


42 

19 


21,000 


9,011 


88 


26,593 


13, 910 


26, 693 
"29,760' 


52 


52 


22.250 


10, 712 


15,930 


3.082 


613 


29,769 


13,021 


164 


164 


8,485 

45.556 
48,664 

463, 126 
1,  586, 811 

98,400 
354,654 

7,700 
639.301 

15,000 
327, 418 


3.118 

47, 320 
41.025 

244,588 
806,738 

40,000 
259,585 

4,900 
392,213 

11,250 
256,879 


6,608 

596. 713 
801, 810 


1.652 

426. 581 
392,811 


110,611 
5.035 

62, 737 
5,035 

81,769 

15,000 
37, 677 

37,166 

15,000 
73.51ft 

439 

.5.399 
1,573 

209,849 
287,993 

8.092 
9.093 

3.020 
23,006 

5.320 
9.452 


5.  800 

334,546 
219,560 

4, 100, 136 
10, 415,  628 

212, 493 
726.004 

216, 588 
1, 130,  762 

164,700 
770, 451 


5,275 

109.296 
75. 826 

2, 317, 149 
7, 372,  653 

91, 675 
356,964 

95,720 
612, 645 

77.600 
294,113 


5,800 

334,546 
219,  560 

4, 190, 136 
10, 412, 101 

212, 493 
726,004 

216. 588 
1.130.398 

164.700 
770, 451 


3.527 


364 


9 

619 
462 

7.589 
21.405 

589 
1.581 

407 
3,140 

170 
1,179 


9 

619 
462 

7,305 
21,338 

580 
1,577 

407 
3, 140 

140 
1,154 


242 
48 


25 


30 


42 
19 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


e  None  reported  in  1880. 

d  Embraces  establishments  di»tribnted  as  follows:  Georgia,  1 ;  Illinois.  1. 

e  Embraces  establishments  dlstribnted  as  follows:  Georf^,  1;  Illinois,  2;  Indian  territory,  1 ;  Montana.  2;  Utah.  1^  Virgiuia,2i  Washingtou.  1:  Wisoousiu,  1. 


2588- 


-23 


356 

Tahlk  3.- 


p8Dn.rlv,ul„  . 
Tfinilevep. . 


The  Unlletl 

AUbami 

CoUmHla 

ludluia 

iSSSky:-"-'--- 

Hluonri 

Ohio 

PsnniylTuiiB.... 

All  other  lUtH  ■ 


The  l-dit 

-"''""" 

J.W^  , 

Ml 

AH  olhur  (tito 

ana  IcrrlM 

14«      

\ 
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MANUFACTURE,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES :  1889. 


MIBCBLLANEOl'8  EXPENSES. 


Total. 


Rent 

paid  for 

teu- 

anoy, 


AVB&AOB  NUMBER  OV  EMPLOY^  AND  TOTAL  WAOE8. 


Taxes. 


Insur- 
auce. 


Repairs, 
ordi- 
nary, 

of 

baild- 

InRS 

and  ma- 

chinerj. 


Inter-  \ 
A^moant  eat  paid  AH  sun 

paid     on  cash  jdries  not 
to  con-     iiHed   ;     else- 
tract-     in  the  i    where 
ors.       busi-  'reported 
ness. 


AggregatoH. 


OtBcers,  Ann  members,  and  clerks. I,     Operatives,  skilled  and  unokillad. 


Aver- 
age 

num- 
ber. 


$304,784    $10,716 


Total 
wages. 


Male«i  above 
16  j-ears. 


^^f:  '•  ^"B"" 


Females  above 
15  years. 


1.360 
290 
565 
436 


6,441 

256,263 

41,862 

53,310 

26,263 


225 


1,250 
6.011 


3,230 


$78,284  $10,633   $54,144  ,$59,  501  $39, 204  |$142,302  I   9,15b  $4,186,264 


4,584 
86U 

65 
165 

65 


300 


900 
200 
100 
200 
170 


1,209 
61, 913 
1.650 
5,530 
2,243 


230 

7,369 

54 

2,680 


1,245 


926 
35,811 

8.480 
10.582 

1,775 


2,646 

3, 432 

31, 778 


21.645 


I 


51 


1,040 


125 
200 
150 


1, 128  436, 948 

253  166,735 

22  8,164 

10  -5, 845 

28  11, 279 


20,767 

4,000 

12,641 

500 


180 

120,  060 

900 

18,647 

100 


5 
143 

5,954 
256 

1,074 
277 


1.881 

65,388 

2, 976,  692 

93.  .385 

310,268 

109,679 


Males  above  16 
years. 


CbUdraiL 


bor.   !     ^•S^*- 


160 

I 

$113, 332 

1    1 

i 

$300 

8 

4.ft0.(| 

6  1   5,070 

;• ! 

2 

500 

1 ...... . 

1 

3 
98 

1,664 
73,500 



1    1 

300 

40 
3 

25,893 
1,900 

; 

1 



......... 

Num- 
ber. 


$1,901,456  i;        32 


376 

138.645 

138 

85,487 

18 

6,900 

18 

5,695 

15 

6,931 

5 

1,881 

94 

41,788 

2.825 

1. 319, 326 

163 

57.420 

659 

179,  W5 

137 

67,478 

3 

7 
7 


K5S4 


2.340 


445 

1.011 


2 
3 
4 
S 

e 

7 

8 

» 

10 

11 


MATBBIAL0  USED— Continued. 


PRODUCTS. 


OVENS.  PITS,  OR  HOUNDS  (NUMBER). 


Coal—  Continued. 


Slack. 


Unwashed. 


1 1     *     Washed. 


Tons. 


Cost. 


3, 195, 322  I  $2, 333, 597 


431.943 
282,051 


21.600 
6,:i20 

8,485 

42,056 

1,101,906 

349, 519 

639, 301 

812, 141 


426,990 
335, 508 


9.011 
6,730 

3.118 
39,373 
615,544 
254.550 
392, 213 
250,560 


Tons. 


547,255 


Cost. 


All  other 
materials. 


$215, 578 


9,000  I 
16*566'! 


4,500 
'2,896 


'"*i5,"936' 

'3,' 982 

6,608 

484,905 

5,035 

1,652 

191, 194 

5,035 

15,277 

6,319 

Cost. 


Total  value. 


$399,037    $16,498,345 


54,398 

8,405 

3.977 

88 

613 

439 

1,673 

287,993 

9,093 

23,006 

9,452 


2,474,377 

673,479 

25,922 

26,693 

29,768 

5,800 

219.560 

10, 415, 628 

726.004 

1, 130, 762 

770,  451 


Coke. 


Tons. 


Value. 


All 
other 
prod- 
ucts. 


Total. 


Bee- 
hive 
ovens. 


Belgian!  Other 
or  nue  I  style 
ovens.  I  ovens. 


Value. 


10. 008, 109  $16, 494. 454    I  $3, 891 


1.  055,  823 

2,474,377 

199.638 

673, 479 

8.301 

25,922 

13,910 

26,593 

13, 021 

29,769 

5, 275 

5.800 

75,826 

219.560 

7, 372, 653 

10, 412, 101 

366,964 

726.004 

612,645 

1, 130, 398 

294,113 

770,451 

3.527 


364 


32,659  ,,  .32,129 


3,603 

872 

102 

52 

164 

9 

462 

21. 405 

1,581 

3,140 

1,179 


3,459 

672 

102 

52 

164 

9 

462 

21,338 

1,577 

3,140 

1,154 


Pits 

or 

mounds 


Wash. 
I    ers. 
;  (Nttm- 

ber.) 


Crush- 


} 


233 


278 


10 


160 


74 
200 


48 


2& 


1» 


51 


5 

31 
1 
2 
& 


2 
U 

2 
5 
4 


2 

3 
4 
S 

7 

» 
10 
11 
12 


REFINING  OF  PETROLEUM. 


BY  JOSRPH   D.    WEEKS. 


This  report  presents  the  statistics  concerning  the  refining  of  petroleam  daring  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1889.  The  production  of  crude  petroleum  is  the  subject  of  a  separate  report,  and  is  not  included  in  the  statistics  of 
manufactures.  The  refining  of  petroleum  was  part  of  a  distinct  report  at  the  Tenth  Census,  and  the  statistics  were 
not  included  in  the  report  on  manufactures. 

While  the  increase  in  investment  and  production  in  this  industry  has  kept  pace  with  the  development  in  other 
branches  of  manufacture  during  the  decade  from  1880  to  1890,  the  number  of  establishments  remains  practically 
the  same  as  reported  at  the  census  of  1880.  The  extension  to  new  oil  fields  of  the  pipe  line  systems  for  the 
transportation  of  crude  petroleum  rendered  unnecessary  a  change  in  the  location  of  refineries,  this  location  being 
governed  generally  not  so  much  by  proximity  to  the  sources  of  the  raw  materials  as  by  its  availability  for  the 
distribution  of  the  refined  product  to  domestic  and  foreign  markets. 

The  following  comparative  summary  shows  the  statistics  concerning  petroleum  refining  under  the  principal 
heads  of  the  inquiry  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890,  also  the  percentages  of  increase: 

COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,    PETROLEUM  REFINING:  1880  AND  1889. 


ITEMS. 


1880 


1889 


I  Percentage 
of  increaiie. 


Number  of  eatabliehmenta  reporting 

Capital 

Miacellaneons  expenses  (a) 

Average  number  of  employes  (aggregate) . 

Total  wages 

Officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks :  (b) 

Average  number 

Total  wageH 

All  otber  employes :  (b) 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Value  of  products  (d) : . 


80 
$27, 325, 746 


9,869 
$4,381,572 


0$34,999,1O1 
$43,705,218 


94 

$77, 416, 296 

$2,069,268 

12, 471 

$6, 980, 478 

1,068 
$1,117,011 

11, 403 

$5,872,467 

$67,918,723 

$85,001,198 


9.30 
183.31 


26.37 
59.52 


94.06 
94.49 


a  This  item  was  not  reported  at  the  Tenth  Census  and  at  the  Eleventh  Census  some  establishments  failed  to  furnish  information  as  to  miAC«llaueous  expenses. 
b  Not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 

e  The  value  of  packages  made  is  included  in  this  amount,  instetid  of,  as  in  1889,  the  cost  of  materials  used  in  making  them. 

d  The  value  of  packages  made  at  the  refinery  is  not  shown  as  a  distinct  item  of  product  in  the  report  for  1880,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  lieen  included  in  the 
value  of  products. 

The  number  of  establishments  given  in  the  above  summary  and  in  the  appended  tables  should  not  be  taken  as 
the  total  number  of  refineries,  for  when  2  or  more  refineries  owned  by  the  same  corporation,  firm,  or  individual  are 
located  in  the  same  county  or  city,  they  are  considered  and  counted  in  the  tabulations  of  this  office  as  1 
establishment.  There  appear  to  have  been  106  separate  refineries  in  operation  in  the  United  States  during  th . 
year  1889,  and  they  are  covered  by  the  returns  of  the  94  establishments. 

Previous  census  reports  show  no  items  entering  into  the  cost  of  manufacture  other  than  wages  paid  and  cost 
of  materials.  The  present  inquiry  was  intended  to  cover  as  far  as  possible  the  entire  cost  of  production  except 
interest  on  capital  and  depreciation  of  plant.  The  cost  of  selling  and  mercantile  losses  are  not  included.  It, 
therefore,  would  be  erroneous  to  assume  that  the  difference  between  the  cost  as  shown  by  the  sum  of  miscellaneous 
expenses,  wages,  and  materials  and  the  value  of  product  represents  the  profit  or  earnings  of  capital  invested. 

Confined  as  the  industry  is  to  a  comparatively  few  states,  and  several  of  these  states  having  less  than  3 
establishments,  it  is  possible  to  publish  sepjirately  totals  only  for  the  states  of  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia  without  disclosing  the  operations  of  individual  establishments.  The  statistics 
published  at  the  census  of  1880  were  confined  to  the  totals  for  the  United  States.  The  only  comparison  possible  for 
the  industry  in  the  several  states  is  presented  in  the  statement  on  the  following  page,  showing  the  number  of 
refineries  in  operation  in  ea<5h  state  and  in  the  United  States  at  the  two  census  periods. 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  NUMBER  OF  REFINERIES,  PETROLEUM  REFINING,  BY  STATES:  1880  AND  1889. 


8TATB8. 


MMBBR  OF  KR-       I 
PINEBIE8.  i 


1880 


IHSU 


The  United  States 


89 


106 


California 

Colorado 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

MaHsacIiiiMottH 

Maine 

New  Jersey  — 

New  York 

Ohio 


Pennsylvania 
Weat  VirginJH 


1 
:i 
5 

1 
2 

21 
18 
33 


r.   I 

1(5 

15     j 
5S     I 
4 


CAPITAL. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  establishments  and  the  detailed  items  of  capital  for  both  active 
and  idle  establishments,  as  reported  at  the  Eleventh  Census: 

STATEMENT  OF  CAPITAL,  ACTIVE  AND  IDLE  ESTABLISHMENTS,  PETROLEUM  REFINING:  1889. 


ITEMS. 

Number  of  eHt-ablirthuivuts  reporting: 

Capital — aggregate 

Land 

Buildings 

Machinery,  tools,  and  implements 

Ua w  materials 

Stock  in  process  and  finished  products  on  hand 

Cash,  bills  and  accounts  receivable,  and  nil  sundries 
not  elsewhere  reported. 


Active  estab- 
lishments. 

Idle  establish 
'         ments. 

94 

9m 

$77, 416.  296 

;            $423, 508 

7,  886, 668 

81,700 

6, 403, 904 

215.  090 

20, 837, 038 

104.889 

3.  089, 803 

12,  429 

10.386,521 

,•  •■•••••••  ••••• 

28, 812. 272 

H.  8(10 

The  average  amount  of  capital  to  each  idle  establishment  is  $60,501  as  compared  with  $823,578,  the  average 
capital  of  active  establishments.  There  were  101  active  and  idle  establishments  in  the  United  States  during  the 
year  with  {in  aggregate  capital  of  $77,839,804.  The  amount  of  idle  capital  is  but  0.54  per  cent  of  the  total  amount 
invested  in  the  industry.  The  total  number  of  refineries  in  the  United  States,  both  active  and  idle,  during  the 
year  was  113.  The  following  statement  presents  the  statistics  concerning  capital  in  idle  establishments  in  the 
different  states: 

STATEMENT  OF  CAPITAL,  IDLE  ESTABLISHMENTS,  PETROLEUM  REFINING,  BY  STATES:  18><9. 


PAPITAL. 


STATES. 


Number 
of  csUtb- 
lishmentfl 
report- 
ing. 


Value  nf  plant. 


Aggregate. 


Total. 


The  United  States 


California 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania . . 
West  Virginia 


1 


Land.     ;  Buildings. 


$423,  508 

$402,  279 

27, 789 

$81,700 
GOO 

$215, 690 

28, 118 

400 

12,600 

1     12,  eoo 

800 

2.  700 

372,790 

3.'il.  890 

79,800 

204.590 

10,000 

i       10, 000 

500 

8.000 

' 

Machinery, 

tools, 
and  imple- 
ments. 


$104,  889 

26,  789 

9,100 

67. 600 

1,500 


Live  assets. 


Total. 


Raw 
materials. 


$21,229  $12,429 


Caaii.  bilU 
and  ac^4)UDt« 

receivable, 

and  all 
sundries  not 

elsewhere 

reported. 


$8,800 


329 


329 


20,900 


12,100 


8.800 


The  amount  of  capital  recpiired  to  produce  $100  worth  of  product  was  $02.52  in  1880  and  $91.08  in  1889;  while 
the  value  of  raw  materials  entering  into  $100  worth  of  product  in  1880  was  880.08,  and  $79.90  in  1889.  If  we  look 
at  the  wage  cost  necessary  to  the  production  of  $100  worth  of  product  in  this  industry  we  find  that  in  1880  it  was 
$10.03,  while  in  1889  it  was  only  $8.22.  The  investment  of  capital  to  secure  a  given  value  of  product  increases, 
while  the  wage  cost  of  the  like  product  decreases,  the  value  of  the  materials  remaining  practically  the  same. 
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EMPLOYES  AND   WAGES. 

Ill  making  comparisons  of  employes  and  wages  at  the  two  censuses  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  schedule 
of  inquiry  used  at  the  Eleventh  Census  provided  for  a  more  thorough  exposition  of  the  different  classes  of  employes 
and  wages.  The  classification  of  employes  made  at  the  Tenth  Census  was  that  of  males  above  16  years,  females 
above  15  yeai's,  and  children. 

The  classification  used  at  the  Eleventh  Census  was  as  follows:  first,  operatives,  engineers,  and  other  skilled 
workmen,  overseers,  and  foremen  or  superintendents  (not  general  superiutendents  or  managers);  second,  officers 
or  firm  members;  third,  clerks;  fourth,  watchmen,  laborers,  teamsters,  and  other  unskilled  workmen;  fifth, 
pieceworkers  not  included  in  the  foregoing. 

A  further  division  of  the  above  classes  into  males  above  10  years,  females  above  15  years,  and  children  was 
required. 

The  following  statement  presents  the  average  number  and  total  wages  of  employes  reported  for  each  class,  and 
the  percentage,  the  number  and  wages,  in  each  class  is  of  the  totals  reported  for  the  industry: 

STATEMENT  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES,  BY  CLASSES,  WITH  PERCENTAGE  OF  EACH  CLASS  TO  TOTAL,  PETROLEUM 

REFINING:  1889. 


CLASSES  or  EMPLOTitS. 


Total '     12,471 


Officer!)  or  flmi  incmberH . 

Clerks 

Skilled 

Unskilled 

Pieceworkers 


number. 

age. 

XUlill    WU^OO. 

age. 

12, 471 

100  00 

$6, 989.  478 
202.  120 

100.00 

87    ! 

0.7O 

2.89 

981 

7.87 

914, 891 

13.09 

3, 821 

30.64 

2.703,904 

38.69 

5.908 

47.37 

2,456.270    , 

35.14 

1,674 

13.42 

712,293 

10.19 

The  following  statement  shows  the  proportion  of  males  above  10  years,  females  above  15  years,  and  children  to 
the  whole  number  of  employes  reported  for  the  industry : 

STATEMENT  OF  MALES  ABOVE  16  YEARS,  FEMALES  ABOVE  15  YEARS,  AND  CHILDREN,  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  EACH 

CLASS  TO  .TOTAL,  PETROLEUM  REFINING :  1889. 


CLASSES  OK   KMPIXJY^IS. 


Totill 


Males  above  16  j'eaid  . . 
Females  above  15  years 
Children 


Average 
number. 

Percent-  ! 

age.      ' 

12,471 

1 

100. 00     1 

11,920 

95.58 

35 

0.28 

516 

4.14    ; 

The  following  statement,  obtained  from  Table  3,  shows  the  average  number  of  males,  females,  and  children 
reported  at  the  different  weekly  rates  of  Avages.  The  number  includes  officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks,  but  not 
those  employed  on  piecework. 

AVERAGE    NUMBER   OF    EMPLOYES   AT    DIFFERENT   WEEKLY    RATES   OF    WAGES,    INCLUDING   OFFICERS,   FIRM 
MEMBERS,  AND  CLERKS,  BUT  NOT  THOSE  EMPLOYED  ON  PIECEWORK,  PETROLEUM  REFINING:  1889. 


AVERAUE   NU-MBER  OV   EMPLOYES. 


WEEKLY  KATES  OK   WAGES. 


Total. 


Under  $5 

$5  and  over  but  under  $6  . . 
$6  and  over  but  under  ^7  . . 
$7  and  over  but  under  $8  . . 
$8  and  over  but  under  .f'J  . . 
$9  and  over  but  under  $10  . 
$10  and  over  but  under  $12 
$12  and  over  but  under  $!.'> 
$15  and  over  but  under  $20 
$20  and  over  but  under  $25 
$25  and  over 


Males 

above  16 

years. 


Femaiea 

above  15 

years. 


Children. 


10, 262 


294 

89 

288 

5G6 
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2, 477 

1,924 

2, 216 

1,199 

375 

iTA 

35 


500 


439     1 

1 

3 

1 

I     1-. 

1 
18 

43 

23       . . 

1 

1 

i 

1 

' 

3  !.. 

1 

1 
1 

i 

1 

•    ! 
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From  the  foregotug  statements  it  appears  that  95.58  per  cent  of  all  the  employes  reported  for  the  industry  are 
men,  and  that  of  the  10,262  men  reported  as  receiving  wages  according  to  time,  7,816,  or  76.16  per  cent,  received  99 
and  over  but  under  $20  a  week.  The  number  of  females  reported  is  insignificant,  being  but  35  as  compared  with 
25  shown  at  the  Tenth  Census.  Of  the  35  females,  33  are  reported  as  clerks,  23  of  whom  received  from  98  to  $9  a 
week. 

The  schedule  of  inquiry  called  for  a  statement  showing  distinctive  classes  of  employes  according  to  their 
occupations  and  the  daily  rates  of  wages  in  each  class. 

The  answers  to  these  questions  were  not  complete;  they  accounted  for  only  2,804  employes,  or  22.48  percent  of 
the  total  number  of  employes  reported  for  the  industry.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  number  of  empioy^is 
reported  is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  use  of  the  figures  as  an  indication  of  the  average  daily  wages  for  the  different 
classes  of  employes  in  this  industry,  and  the  following  statement  presents  the  number  of  employes  reported  for 
each  class,  also  the  range  and  average  daily  rates  of  their  wages: 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  EMPLOYI^S  REPORTED  BY  OCCUPATIONS,  WITH  RANGE  OF  DAILY  WAGES  AND  AVERAGE  DAILY 

WAGES,  PETROLEUM  REFINING:  1889. 


(X:CUPATION8. 


Barrel  house  men. 

Builer  makevH 

Boiler  raen 

Bone  burners 

Booklceepers 

Carpenters 

Clerks 


Number  of  | 
em]ilo3'6a.  ' 


Range  of  daily 
wages. 


Average 
daily  wages. 


Compounders 

Coopers 

Drivers 

Engineers 

Filter  house  men 
Firemen 


Foremen 

Laborers 

Machinists 

Pipe  fitters 

Pressmen 

■    Stillmen 

I 

Superintendents . . . 

Tinners  

I    Treaters 

I    Various  mechanics . 

Watchmen 

I     Yardmen 


37 

$1.25  to  $2.75 

$1.68 

31 

2.25  to 

2.65 

2.62 

20 

1.50  to 

3.00 

2.06 

17 

1.60  to 

2.50 

2.26 

9 

2.31  to 

4.00 

3.66 

93 

2.25  to 

3.00 

2.57 

la5 

1.20  to 

5.77 

2.94 

4 

2.00  to 

6.00 

3.44 

248 

1.25  to 

2.75 

2.16 

43 

1.50  to 

4.50 

2.11 

3G 

1.75  to 

3.85 

2.34 

'li 

1.75  to 

3.00 

1     2.22 

52 

1.20  to 

2.50 

1.99 

78 

1.92  to 

5.00 

3.22 

982 

0.96  to 

2.50 

1.61 

22 

2.00  to 

3.00 

2.55 

48 

1.75  to 

3.00 

2.18 

59 

1.50  to 

2.69 

1.87 

281 

1.20  to 

3.75 

2.26 

15 

2.56  to 

9.62 

5.31 

8 

2.00  to 

3.33 

2.39 

84 

1.75  to 

4.00 

2.16 

403 

1.75  to 

4.00 

2.15 

31 

1.00  to 

2.25 

!     1.77 

44 

1.20  to 

2.00 

1.69 

MATERIALS  USED. 


During  the  year  covered  by  this  report  there  were  1,287,830,402  gallons  of  crude  petroleum,  or  30,662,629  barrels 
of  42  gallons  each  used  by  petroleum  refiners,  costing  $44,879,783,  an  average  cost  of  $1.46  per  barrel.  The  CH)8t 
of  the  crude  petroleum  is  the  cost  at  the  refinery,  including  all  charges  for  transportation.  Of  this  quantity  of 
crude  petroleum,  by  far  the  greatest  proportion,  1,232,868,858  gallons,  was  reported  by  the  refineries  as  obtained 
through  transportation  companies,  either  by  pipe  lines  or  tank  cars,  52,732,849  gallons  being  obtained  direct  from 
the  wells  and  2,228,695  gallons  from  all  other  sources,  in  barges  and  barrels. 

Th^  distillates  were  treated  principally  by  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid,  95,916  tons  of  this  acid  being  used, 
valued  at  $1,516,728.  Hydrochloric  and  other  acids  and  sulphur  were  also  used.  An  effort  was  made  to  ascertain 
the  disposition  that  was  made  of  the  resultant  sludge  acid,  but  the  returns  were  so  deficient  in  that  respect  as  to 
make  the  data  obtained  far  from  complete.  According  to  the  returns,  33,911  tons  were  disposed  of  to  manufacturers 
of  fertilizers  and  chemicals,  19,962  tons  to  sulphuric  acid  manufacturers  for  restoration,  and  7,701  tons  were 
permitted  to  run  to  waste. 
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The  cost  of  fuel  constituted  3.35  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  materials  used  in  petroleum  refining.    The 
following  statement  shows  the  kinds,  quantities,  and  cost  of  fuel  used  during  the  year  1889: 

STATEMENT  OF  KIND,  QUANTITY,  AND  COST  OF  FUEL,  PETROLEUM  REFINING:  1889. 


KINDS  OF  FUEL. 


Quantity. 


Total ]    $2,275,468 


Anthracite  coal " j tone . . 

nituminoas  coal do. . . 

Coko bushels . . 

Naphtha barrels . . 

Hesiduum  (not  produced  at  works) do. . . 

Wood cords.. 

Crude  oil barrels . . 

Distillate do... 

Natural  gas .  ^ 


324,393 

351.355 

82.978 

118, 762 

468,374 

1,948 

73,567 

6,174 


566. 114 
750,041 

6,225 
111,328 
544,281 

2,691 
36,330 

8,864 
219,594 


Anthracite  coal  in  the  form  of  culm  is  used  largely  in  refineries  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Anthracite  coal  is 
reported  at  an  average  cost  ijer  ton  of  $1.75  as  compared  with  $2.13  per  ton  for  bituminous  coal.  Of  the  residuum 
reported  as  fuel,  399,243  barrels  were  consumed  in  the  refineries  located  in  the  state  of  New  York.  The  amount 
paid  for  natural  gas,  $249,594,  represents  approximately  the  consumption  of  209,658,960  gallons  of  crude  oil,  as 
refiners,  except  those  having  their  own  supply,  were  generally  charged  for  its  use  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  per  barrel 
of  crude  oil  used. 

The  manufacture  and  repair  of  barrels  and  cases  at  the  refineries  required  an  outlay  of  $6,856,308  for  staves, 
heading,  lumber,  iron  hoops,  shooks,  and  sundries,  and  the  manufacture  of  tin  cans  $5,639,292.  The  tofal 
expenditure  for  packages,  ready  made  barrels,  tin  cans,  and  cases  was  $4,340,274,  making  an  aggregate 
expenditure  for  packages  of  $16,835,874,  or  24.79  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  materials.  This  amount  is  exclusive 
of  the  wages  of  coopers,  tinners,  and  carpenters  and  other  employes  engaged  in  this  work. 

PRODUCTS. 

The  general  products  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  crude  petroleum  are  naphthas  or  the  lighter  hydrocarbons, 
illuminating  oils,  heavy  oils,  or  lubricants,  residuum,  and  paraffine.  .  Owing,  however,  to  the  marked  differences  in 
the  composition  of  crude  petroleum  obtained  from  different  districts  and  in  the  methods  of  refining,  the  distillates 
obtained  vary  widely  in  character  and  quantity.  The  following  statement  shows  for  the  United  States  the 
average  percentage  that  each  product  is  of  the  total  quantity  of  crude  material  consumed : 

Total '. 100.00 


Naphthas 12.73 

Burning  oils 65. 64 

Heavy  oils  or  Inbricants 4. 99 


Paraffino 

Residuum 

Residual  products  and  loss. 


3.59 
4.62 
8.43 


.  The  following  statement  shows  the  average  percentages  of  the  several  products  obtained  from  the  crude  oil 
of  western  Pennsylvania,  as  returned  by  a  refiner  drawing  his  entire  supply  of  crude  oil  from  that  field- 

Total 100.00 


Naphthas 10.07 

Burning  oils .  70. 54 

Heavy  oils  or  lubricants 8. 94 

Paraffine 3. 24 

Residual  products  and  loss 7. 21 

As  compared  with  the  crude  oil  obtained  from  western  Pennsylvania,  eastern  Ohio,  New  York,  and  West 
Virginia,  the  crude  oil  of  the  Lima  district  distills  a  smaller  proportion  of  illuminating  oil,  as  shown  by  the  following 
statement,  which  is  the  result  obtained  by  a  refiner  using  Lima  oil  during  the  year : 

Total , * 100.00 

Naphthas 39.27 

Burning  oils 51. 64 

Paraffine 7.39 

Loss ' 1. 70 
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The  base  of  California  oil  is  usually  asphaltum,  in  this  respect  diflfering  from  the  petroleum  obtained  from 
otbet  states,  of  which  generally  parafline  is  the  basis.  The  average  percentages  of  the  several  products  obtained 
during  the  year  by  refiners  in  California  are  as  follows: 

Total 100.00 

Naphthas..: 5.25 

Burning  oils 6. 94 

Lubricants 5. 58 

Residuum 68.47 

Maltha 13.76 

The  percentages  of  products  obtained  from  the  crude  oil  of  the  Florence  field  in  Colorado,  as  returned  by  a 
refiner  in  that  district,  are  as  follows : 

Total.... : 100.00 

Burning  oils 32. 21 

Lubricants •. 1. 58 

Residuum : . , 64. 29 

Loss 1.92 

The  oils  of  Texas,  so  far  as  reported  during  the  year,  are  natural  lubri(jating  oils  requiring  only  filtration  to 
fit  them  for  use,  and  are  therefore  not  included  within  the  scope  of  this  rejiort. 

The  foregoing  statements  of  products  are  taken  from  the  rei)orts  of  individual  refineries,  as  returned  to  this 
office,  except  that  for  the  United  States,  which  is  the  average  of  the  whole  number  of  returns.  They  can  not  be 
taken  as  a  correct  indication  of  the  crude  oils  obtained  from  the  several  districts  cited  as,  owing  to  the  varied 
requirements  of  the  different  refineries  and  the  wide  difference  in  the  methods  employed,  the  percentages  of  the 
several  products  manufactured  are  capable  of  innumerable  variations. 

Owing  to  a  difi'erence  in  the  classification  of  the  refined  products  rejmrted  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890,  it  is 
not  possible  to  make  a  complete  comparison  of  the  several  products.  The  following  comparative  statement  presents 
the  items  common  to  the  two  census  reports.  Rhigolene,  mineral  sperm,  and  deodorized  lubricating  oils  for  1880, 
and  neutral  filtered  oils,  filtered  cyhnder  oils,  ointments,  and  greases  for  1889,  are  included  in  all  other  petroleani 
products. 

The  following  statement  presents  the  quantities  and  values  and  the  average  value  of  the  several  products  for 
1880  and  1889,  with  the  x>ercentage  of  increase  or  decrease  in  quantity  and  value: 

COMPAKATIVE   STATEMENT,   QUANTITY,   TOTAL   VALUE   OF   PRODUCTS,   AVERAGE   VALUE   PER   BARREL,   AND  THE 
PERCENTAGE  OF  INCREASE   IN  QUANTIFY  AND  IN  TOTAL  VALUE,  PETROLEUM  REFINING:  1880  AND  1889. 


PHODUCTS. 


Bumio^  oils 

Kesidiium 

Paraffine  oils , 

Faraffinc  wax -..•.., 

Keduced  oils 

Gaaoline 

Naphtha 

All  other  petroleum  prcKlucta. 


a  PouucIh. 


1880 


18S0 


PERCEXTAGE  OF  INCRSA£E. 


Number  of 
barrelt). 


11,002,240 

229,133 

79,465 

a7,  mo,  62C 

230.  goO 

289.  555 

1,212,626 


Total 
value. 


Average 

value  per 

barrel. 


Numl>er  of 
barrels. 


$36,839,613 

$3.35 

16,907.397 

297,529 

1.30 

1.194,967 

408. 023 

5.13 

084,849 

631, 944 

60.08 

241,951 

1,395,037 

6.04 

856,  730 

1,128,106 

3.90 

101,064 

1,833,395 

1.51 

3, 189,  398 

1,171.511 

Total 
value. 


$47. 842, 537 
1.235,490 
3,  022,  048 
2, 904.  902 
2, 333,  923 
394,  676 
6.720,712 

'  5,288.850 


Avera^    i 

value  per  \  In  quantity 
barrel .     i 


In  total 
value. 


1.03 
4.41 
12. 01 
2.72 
3.91 
2.11 


54.22 
421.52  ' 

761.82  I 


271.11 
i?65. 10 
163.02 


29. «? 
315.25 
640.66 
3J0.6S 

67. 3» 
f65.02 
266.57 
351.46 


b  Average  value  per  pound. 


c  Decrease. 


The  schedule  of  iiKjuiry  recjuired  a  more  complete  aud  detailed  description  of  the  different  products 
manufactured  than  is  presented  in  the  tables  accomi)anyiug  this  report,  such  as  the  iire  test  of  illuininating  oils, 
the  color  and  specific  gravity  of  other  products,  but  the  replies  received  to  these  questions  were  so  incomplete  as 
to  render  the  information  of  no  value  for  statistical  purposes. 

With  the  manifold  uses  to  which  the  refined  products  ot  crude  petroleum  are  put  in  the  manufacture  of 
mixed  lubricants,  pharmaceutical  preparations,  wool  cleansing  oils,  and  other  articles,  this  investigation  has  do 
direct  connection,  and  they  are  not  considered  in  tliis  discussion. 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  quantities  of  the  several  petroleum  products  manufactured  during  the 
census  year  for  domestic  consumption  and  for  export,  as  returned  by  refineries,  with  the  percentage  that  each  class 
is  of  the  whole  quantity  of  such  product  manufactured : 

STATEMENT  OF  PRODUCTS  MANUFACTURED  FOR  HOME  CONSUMPTION  AND  FOR  EXPORT,  WITH  PERCENTAGE  OF 

TOTALS,  PETROLEUM  REFINING:  1889. 


PRODUCTS. 


Forborne      Per  cent- 1    f^^  export. 
consnmptioD.!    age  ot        /i»-,-ii«  % 
(BarrJla.)    ,     total.         (Bwrela.) 


ToUl 12,946,112     I       54.69         10,724,634 


Per  cent- 
age  of 
total. 


45.31 


Burning  oila 6,936,256 

Reaidunm , 1,189,564 

Paratfine  oila '  357,653 

Rwlucedoila 763,752 

Neutral  filtered  oila 109, 832 

Filtered  cylinder  oila 269, 058 

Ointmenta  and  greaaes 28, 389 

Ganoline  and  naphtha 3, 199, 709 

Paraffinewax 91.899 


40.88 
99.55 
52.22 
89.15 
97.43 
96.68 
66.88 
97.24 
37.98 


10, 031, 141 

5.403 

327,196 

92.978 

2,892 

9,515 

14,704 

90,753 

150, 052 


59.12 
0.45 

47.78 

10.85 
2.57 
3.42 

34.12 
2.76 

62.02 


EQUIPMENT  OF  PLANT. 

The  following  statement  presents  by  totals  for  the  United  States  and  the  several  states  having  3  or  more 
establishments  the  equipment  of  plant  as  regards  power,  buildings,  storage,  and  transportation  facilities  of 
petroleum  refineries: 

EQUIPMENT  OF  PLANT.  PETROLEUM  REFINING.  BY  STATES:  1889. 


81  BAH  POWBR. 


8TATB8. 


I  Boil 
I    era. 
(Nuoi- 
1  bcr.) 


£n- 

giuea. !  Horae    Cooper    Tin 
(Nam- :  power.  .1  shops,  shops. 

ber.) 


The  United  States 

New  Jersey 

New  York j 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

West  Virginia 

All  other  states  (a) 


' 

578 

545 

36,281 

99  ' 

230 

11,036 

131 

77 

8,372 

89| 

63 

5,997 

213  , 

164 

8,223 

is' 

10 

975  1 

28 

1 

11 

1,678 

31 


20 


BUILDINGP  (NUMI^EB). 

stills. 


I  Heated 
Heated      by 

by     !  suiter- 
steam.  :  heated 

I  steam. 


Heated 
by  flre. 


217 


61 


4 

1  i 

23 

6 

10 

56 

4 

•> 

34 

2 

3 

86 

4 

1 

8 

1 

3 

10 

3 
17 
36 


997 


188 
260 
163 
305 
20 
6J 


STOBAOB  AND  TRANSPOBTATION  (NX7MBBU). 


Agi- 
tators. 


Chill- !  Presses, 
ing    1 1  (Num- 
houses  '    ber.) 

for   : 

paraf- 
flne. 


Storage 
tanks. 


i'  For 
I  crade 


For 
refln- 


petro-  ^'^  P^- 
leum. 


\eum.    *~- 


.1 


306  ' 


52, 

72 

54  i 

98 

12 

18 


39 

0 

t 

6 

17 
9 

1 


767    I    292    1,861 


86 

370 

174 

133 

2 
o 


22 
41 
28 
161 
10 


375 
44C 
172 
707 
18 


24  i     143 


Barges. 


Steam-  Tow- 
shins  or  boats :  Horses 
otner       or    1    and 
tank   ,  light-  males, 
boats.  :  ers. 


19  i 

oi 

26 

-;r^ 

.r= 



1 

5 

U 

11  .. 

1 

7 

2!.. 

•  •  >  •  ■  >  < 

3 

l'-.. 

1 

1  ':.. 

1 

1. 
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115 
63 

140 

4 

39 


a  Includes  states  in  which  thuTf*  are  leHM  than  3  establishments,  distributed  aa  follows:  California,  2;  Colorado,  2;  Maryland,  2,  Massachusetts,  I. 


TABULAR  STATEMENTS. 

The  statistical  tables  accompanying  this  report  are  as  follows: 

Table  1  is  a  comparative  statement  for  the  United  States  of  items  common  to  both  census  periods. 

Table  2  is  a  statement  showing  in  detail  the  statistics  concerning  petroleum  refining  by  totals  for  the  United 
States  and  for  the  respective  states.  In  addition  to  the  various  subdivisions  of  capital,  miscellaneous  expenses, 
employes  and  wages,  materials  and  products,  this  table  shows  the  source  from  which  the  crude  petroleum  was 
received,  whether  direct  from  wells  or  through  transportation  companies  or  other  sources,  also  the  quantity 
manufactured  for  domestic  consumption  and  for  export. 

Table  3  is  a  i)res^ntation  of  the  statistics  of  employes  and  wages.  It  shows  the  employes  classified  as  (1) 
officers  or  firm  members;  (2)  clerks;  (3)  operatives  and  skilled;  (4)  unskilled,  and  their  further  division  by  males, 
females,  and  children,  with  the  actual  wages  paid  to  each  class  and  the  average  weekly  earnings  per  employ^; 
(5)  pieceworkers.  It  also  shows  the  weekly  rates  of  wages  paid  and  the  average  number  of  employes,  males, 
females,  and  children  at  each  rate,  not  including  pieceworkers. 

The  number  of  employes  reported  is  the  "  average  number  employed  during  the  year",  that  is,  the  average 
number  having  continuous  employment  for  the  full  time  reported  by  individual  establishments.  Upon  this  basis 
the  computations  are  made  to  obtain  the  *'  average  weekly  earnings-'.    The  average  number  of  employes  reported 
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for  each  establishment  is  multiplied  by  the  number  of  weeks  the  establisnment  was  in  operation;  the  result  is  the 
number  of  weeks  required  for  1  employe  to  perform  the  labor.  Aggregating  such  results  of  individual  rei)orts, 
the  number  of  weeks  required  for  1  employ^  to  perform  the  entire  labor  is  obtained.  This  number^  used  as  a 
divisor  for  the  total,  wages  reported,  produces  the  true  average  weekly  earnings. 

In  the  apx>ended  tables  and  in  all  statements  embodied  in  the  text  the  barrel  of  crude  oil  is  42  gallons  and  that 
of  the  refined  product  is  50  gallons. 
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Tablk  1.— comparative  STATEMENT,  PETROLEUM  REFINING:  1880  AND  1889. 


1880 


ITEMS. 


Number  or 
quantity. 


Amount. 


1889 


Number  or 
quantity. 


Number  of  establiBhments  reporting 86  ,1 

Capital ■ 1      127,325,746 

Miscellaneous  expenses  (a) ' 


94 


Average  number  of  employes  .• 

Males  above  16  years  .*. 

Females  above  15  years 

Children. . . » 

Total  wag^s 

Coat  of  materials  used total. . 

Crude  petroleum gallons. . 

Naphtna do 

Kcisidaum ., -do . .   . 

Fuel total.. 

Anthracite  coal tons. . 

Bituminous  coal do 

Wood cords. 

Coke bushels. . 

Naphtha    barrels.. 

Residuum do 

Oil do... 

Distillate do. . . . 

Natural  gas 

Acids -• total . . 

Sulphuric  acid tons . . 

All  other  acids 

Packages  l)ougbt,  and  coopers,  carpenters,  and  tinners'  materials .  total . . 

Barrels number.. 

Tin  cans do 

Cases do — 

Coopers,  carpenters,  and  tinners*  materials 

All  other  materials 


9.g09 

9,498 

25 

346 


TJl,  533, 127 


4,381,572 

34, 999, 101 
16, 340,  581 


12,471 

n,92U 

35 

516 


179, 997 
504,667 
1.471 
303,  596 
57,843 
235, 314 


1, 319,  008 

446,922 

580,983 

6,355 

13, 218 

42, 315 

229,215 


1,287,830,402 

100,000 

4, 630, 000 


45, 814 


6. 424, 608 

344,173 

4,845,504 


Value  of  products  (c» total . 

Burning  oils  . .  barrels . 

Residuum do. . . 

ParalHne  oils , '. .do. . . 

Reduced  oils do. . . 

Gasoline do... 

Naphtha do... 

Paraffino  wax do. . . 

All  other  petroleum  products 

Packages  made total. 

Barrels  and  cases number. 

Tin  cans do . . , 


11,002,249 

229,133 

79, 465 

230,  859 

289,555 

1,212,626 

cf7,889,626 


4,899,905 
23,496,916 


1, 206.  300 

1.206,052 

248 

15, 964, 627 

7.  577,  805 

93,  367 

•     717,400 

67, 576, 055 

168,585 

43, 705, 218 

36, 839,  613 

297,529 

408,  023 

1, 395, 037 

1, 128, 166 

1, 833, 395 

631, 044 

1,171.511 

6. 030, 643 

4,230,013 

2, 700, 630 


324,393 

351, 355 

1,948 

82,976 

116. 762 

468,  374 

73,567 

6,174 


95, 916 


3,791,010 

434,383 

2, 770, 479 


10, 967, 397 
1, 194, 967 
684,849 
856,730 
101.064 
3, 189, 398 
241, 951 


32. 345, 323 
50, 566, 576 


Amount. 


$77. 416,  296 
2, 060,  268 


6, 989, 478 


67, 918, 

44, 879, 

4, 

123, 

2,275. 

OOO, 

760, 

2, 

6. 

111. 

644, 

36. 

8, 

249. 

1,630, 

1, 516, 

13. 

16,835, 

3,885, 

366, 

12, 495, 

2,270, 

85, 001, 

47,842, 

1,235, 

3,022, 

2,333, 

394, 

«,720, 

2,904. 

5,288, 

15,258, 

8,924, 

6, 333, 


723 
783 
000 
205 
468 
114 
041 
691 
225 
328 
281 
330 
864 
594 
065 
728 
3.37 
874 
344 
789 
141 
600 
328 

198 
637 
490 
048 
923 
676 
712 
902 
856 
054 
625 
420 


a  This  item  was  not  reported  at  the  Tenth  Census,  and  at  the  Eleventh  Census  some  establishments  failed  to  furnish  information  as  to  miscellaneous  expenses. 
6  This  item  includes  the  value  of  packages  made  instead  of  the  cost  of  materials  used  in  making  them,  as  in  1880. 

c  The  value  of  packages  made  at  the  rennery  is  not  shown  as  a  distinct  item  of  product  in  the  report  for  1880,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  been  included  in  tho> 
Talue  of  the  product.   ■ 
d  Pounds. 
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Tablb  2.~DETAILED  STATEMENT, 


2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 


2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 


STATES. 


The  United  States. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

West  Virginia 

All  other  states  (a) 


CAPITAL. 


Number 

of 
establish- 
ments re- 
porting. 


Aggregate. 


Value  of  plant. 


Live  assets. 


94 

4 

9 
15 
55 

4 

7 


Total. 


Land. 


$77,416,296    I    $35,127,700  I   $7,886,668 


16,  500. 730 
24, 166, 205 
15, 871, 138 
17. 082.  606 
1, 348, 322 
2, 447, 295 


9. 295, 985  t 
10, 153,'412 
6, 32(»,  561 
7, 284, 850 
636, 679 
1,436.213 


2, 605, 740 
2. 395, 743 
1, 269, 143 
1, 180, 508 
2U8, 368 
227,166 


Buildings. 

Machinery, 

tools,  and 

implements. 

$20,837,038 

$6, 403. 994 

1,678,545 
1, 607, 786 
1,216.585 
1,464,680 
161,999 
274,399 

5,  Oil,  700 
6, 149, 883 
3, 834, 833 
4, 639, 662 
266, 312 
934,  648 

Total. 


$42, 288, 596 


7, 204, 745 
14,012,793 
9, 550, 577 
9,  797, 756 
711,643 
1.  Oil,  062 


Stock 

in  process 

Haw 

aind 

materials. 

finished 

products  on 

hand. 

$3, 089, 803 

$10,  386, 621 

612  385 

2, 093, 871 

1, 123, 201 

3. 370, 924 

5.50.  898 

1, 937, 303 

668,837 

2, 578. 599 

51,037 

135,111 

83,445 

270, 713 

Cash, 

bilU  and 

account* 

receivable, 

and  all 

snndriea 

not 
elsewhere 
reported. 


$2B,  812, 272 


4,498.489 
9,518,068 
7,062,376 
6,550,:t20 
525.496 
666,924 


AVBRAOB  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  TOTAL  WAQBS— Continued. 


Operatives,  skilled  and  unskilled- 
Continued. 


STATES. 


Females  above  15 
years. 


"bSr"-  I  ^«8e.. 


The  United  States. 


New  Jersey- 
New  York., 
Ohio 


$622 


Pennsylvania. . . 
West  Virginia.. 
All  other  states 


622 


15, 755 

16, 502 

48, 478 

600 

300 


Pieceworkers. 


Males  above  16 
years. 


Num- 
ber, 


Wages. 


Children. 


Num- 
ber. 


X 


Wages. 


1,658  $708,820 


599 
339 
195 
487 
35 
3 


224, 594 
131, 499 
114,810 
224,514 
11,531 
1,872 


16 


8 
8 


$3,473 


MATERIALS  USED. 


Aggregate 
cost. 


Crude  petroleum,  naphtha,  and  residnum. 


$67, 918, 723 


1,624 
1,849 


16,474,022 
20, 970, 247 
12, 517, 255 
15, 006,  919 
951, 576 
1, 989, 704 


Total  cost 
of  crude 

petroleum, 

naphtha, 

and 

residnum. 


Crude  petroleum. 


ToUl. 


$45,006,988 


11. 364, 375 
12, 448, 191 

8,587,114 

10, 437. 988 

646,901 

1, 522. 419 


Gallons. 


1, 287, 830, 402 


Cost 


$44,879,783 


289, 316, 913 
350.095,305 
261, 606, 299 
319,285,879 
19, 325, 848 
48. 200. 158 


!     11,364,375 
12,448,191 
8,496,114 
10,401,783 
649,901 
1,522,419 


STATES. 


MATERIALS  USED— continued. 


Fuel. 


Total  cost. 


Coal. 


Anthracite. 


Bituminous. 


3 
2 
4 

5 
6 

7 


The  United  States. 

New  Jersey* 

New  Yorkl 

Ohio 

Ftninsylvania 

West  vir;iinia 

AH  other  states 


$2,275,468 


411,847 

1, 042, 140 

210, 086 

522, 974 

25,460 

62,961 


Tons. 


Cost. 


324, 393  *  $566, 114 


219. 021 

89,085 

334 

15,953 


857. 305 

178, 294 

1.0(10 

29,455 


Tons. 


351, 355 


4.696 
156, 232 
73.007 
82, 122 
20,  788 
14,510 


Cost. 


$750, 041 


14,098 

208.  544 

1.58,  381 

205.999 

23,944 

49, 075 


Coke. 


Naphtha. 


Bushels.  ',   Cost. 


82, 076 


14,820 
24,718 
23. 814 
16, 033 
1.744 
1.847 


$6,225 

1,871 
1,579 
1,522 
1,024 
111 
118 


Barrels.  '     Cost. 


116,762 


18.066 

79,596 

9.976 

6,717 

733 

774 


36, 913 
39. 702 
19, 030 
12, 813 
1.394 
1.476 


Residuum  (not  pro- 
duced at  work's). 


Barrels. 

i 
Cost. 

468,374 

$544,281 

399, 243 
40,000 
29,131 

507,  039 

6,000 

31,242 

Wood. 


Cords.  '  Cost. 


1,948    $2,601 


400 

1,600 

634 

158 

608 

153 

209 

477 

44 

11 

53 

292 

a  Includes  states  having  less  than  3  establishments,  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclofved.     These  establishmenu  are 
distributed  as  follows:  California,  2;  Colorado,  2;  Maryland.  2;  Massachusetts,  1. 
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PETROLEUM  REFIMNO,  BY  STATES:  1889. 


MISCELLAKSOU8   EXPENSES. 

I 
1 

Repairs, 
ordinary* 

of 
buildings 

and 
machinery. 

Interest 

All 

1 

Total. 

Kent 
paid  for 
tenancy. 

Taxes. 

Insur- 
ance. 

paid 

on  cash 

used  in  the 

sundries 

not 
elsewhere 

i 

business. 

reported. 

^,069,268 

170.525 

$188,439 

$110, 104 

$600,323 

$174,466 

$025,411 

241,188 

10,958 

14,348 

41.291 

112.674 

20,352 

32,565 

576, 161 

17,459 

60.567 

6,831 

151,023 

37, 141 

303,140 

500.858 

18.828 

55,884 

24,148 

163, 147 

46,803 

282,048 

543,668 

17,649 

43,931 

36,059 

1U,898 

42,387 

258,744 

42,834 

3,937 

4,883 

411 

10,852 

2,032 

20.719 

74,559 

1,694 

8,826 

1;364 

17,729 

16,751 

28.195 

AVERAGE  NUMBEB  or  BMFLOT^S  AND  TOTAL  WAOB8. 


Aggn^gaitM. 


Officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks. 


Aver- 
age 

num- 
ber. 


12, 471 


2,703 
3,490 
2, 281 
3,496 
221 
280 


ToUl 
wages. 


Males  above  16 
years. 


Num- 
ber. 


$6, 960, 478 


1, 618. 501 
2, 015, 544 
1, 290, 991 
1,735,257 
96,992 
232,193 


1,035 


Wsges. 


$1,102,802 


93 

367 

302 

209 

22 

42 


148, 913 
378. 240 
271,610 
230,305 
18, 474 
55,350 


Females  above  15 
years. 


Num- 
ber. 


33 


27 
3 
3 


Wsges. 


$14,119 


11,239 
1,520 
1,860 


Operatives,  skilled 
and  unskilled. 


Males  above  16 
years. 


Num- 
ber. 


9,227 


2,011 
2,661 
1,689 
2,479 
154 
233 


Wages. 


$5,077,917 


1,244,904 
1,477,187 

884,700 

1, 229, 978 

66.387 

174,671 


ft 
S 
4- 

T 


MATERIALS  USED— con  tin  ued. 

Crude  petroleum,  naphtha,  and  residuum— Continued. 

1 

1                         .     Acids. 

Crude  petroleum — Continued. 

Naphtha. 

Residuum. 

1 

ToUi  cost. 

1 
1 

Solphuric. 

All 
other. 

1 
■ 

! 

From  transportation  com- 
panies. 

! 

From  wells. 

• 

From  all  other 
sources. 

Gallons. 

Cost. 

Gallons. 

Coat. 

Gallons. 

Cost. 

Gallons. 

Cost. 

i 

1 
Gallons. 

Cost. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Cost. 

1, 232, 868, 858 

$43,406,079 

52,732,649 

$1,314,260 

2,228.605 

$60,435 

10(^000 

$4,000 

4,580,000 

$128,205 

$1,530,065 

06,016 

$1,516,728 

$13,337 

1 

289.316,913 
350.095.305 
252.7H6,'.99 
299.967,779 
18.267,448 
^435,114 

11,364,375 

12,448,  ,)91 

8.353,114 

0, 894. 627 

627,917 

807,865 

i 

i 

342,514 
444,035 
316, 189 
351,305 
20,113 
55,909 

23,445 
30,704 
10,071 
19,045 
1,281 
2,280 

1 

342,514 

440,526 

311,580 

347,004 

20,060 

54,064 

i 

"3,'609* 
4,609 
3,311 
53 

1,866 

2 

3 

8,820,000 
17,080.405 

1,058,400 
25.765,044 

148,000 

437,721 

18,964 

714,664 

100,000 

4,000 

2,900.000 
1,630,000 

87,000 
36,205 

4 

2. 228, 695 

69,435 

s^ 

1^ 

7 

MATERIALS  USED— Continued. 

Fuel— Continued. 

1                                                                                  Packages. 

i 
Crude  oil. 

Distillate. 

Natural 

i  Total  cost  of 

coopers, 

!    carpenters, 

and  tinners' 

materials,  and 

packages 

bought. 

i 

Coopers  and  carpenters'  materials. 

1 

Total  cost. 

Stares. 

1 
Heading.             I 

Lumber. 

Barrels. 

Cost. 

Barrels. 

Cost. 

Cost. 

Piecea. 

Cost. 

Seta. 

! 

Cost. 

Feet. 

'     Coat 

73,567 

$36,830  ! 

i 

6,174 

$8,864 

$249,504 

$16, 835, 874 

$6,856,306 

01,814,885 

$2,838,464 

0,015,6T8 

$814,021 

376,103  1       $12,788 

1 

. 

1 

4, 205. 267 
6. 202. 619 
2, 730, 143 
3,001,520 
211,245 
290,080 

2,826,306 

2,040.114 

880.235 

063,259 

70,576 

75,728 

35, 480, 260 
19, 390, 126 
14,602,302 
10,485,264 
1.214,996 
1,132,037 

1, 263, 128 

568,535 

450,503 

483,681 

37,567 

34,060 

3,767,311 
1, 894, 774 
1, 604. 247 
1,499,593 
125,286 
124,467 

337,833 
170, 108 
130,288 
154,045 
10,648 
10, 100 ' 

...1 

s 

16,824 

300 

232,470 

109,800 

105, 415 

144.977 

7,724 

8,178 

8,640 

1,760 

2,118 

128 

137 

S 

64,667 
900 

"23,766 

630  1 

4. 

6,174 

8,864 

8.060 

12,000 

7 

. 

2588- 


24 
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Tab^b  9.— detailed  STATEMENT,  PETROLEUM 


• 

• 

aTATU. 

MATERIALS  USED— Continued. 

Packages —Continued. 

*       Coopers  and  carpenters'  materials— Continued. 

Tinners'  materials. 

Iron  hoops. 

Shooks. 

Sundries. 

Total  cost. 

1 

1 

Tin. 

Solder. 

Sundries,  j 

1 

Pounds.              Cost. 

1 
Cost. 

Cost. 

Boxes. 

Cost. 

Pounds. 

Cost. 

1       Cost. 

i 

1 

Tbe  United  SUtes... 
New  Jeney 

49,388,619         $1,120,376 

$1,360,365 

1 

$710,299  ' 

$5,639,292 

1,068.653 

$5, 139, 595 

2,594,033 

$284,706 

$214,991 

^ 

20,068.026 

11, 023. 418 

8. 396. 148 

8.588.601 

668.757 

643,669 

461,800 
240,435 
179, 2»i3 
210,844 
14.281 
13, 753 

444.258 
916,  107 

319,  377 
136, 199 
118.331 
111,671 
7,952 
16,769 

838, 976 
2, 814,  743 
1, 077, 152 

724,652 
78. 847 

104,922 

159,484 
639,983 
200,244 
134,825 
14,672 
19,445 

777,035  1 

2,684,754 

964,842 

649,647 

70,690 

92,618 

425. 322 

1.267,235 

489,203 

429,392 

35.846 

57, 936 

48,072 

137.625 

52,702 

36,485. 

3.861 

6.961 

13.800 
92,304 
60.600 
39.520 
4,287 
6,34S 

1 

3 

New  York. 

4 

Ohio 

fi 

PeDnsvIvaDia 

4) 

We«t  Virffinia 

7 

All  other  states 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 


STATES. 


The  United  States.. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

West  Virginia 

All  other  states 


PRODUCTS— continued. 


Kesidunm. 


ToUl. 


Barrels. 


1,194,967 


192, 746 
284,340 
237,696 
208,619 
11,229 
260.337 


Value. 


$1, 235, 490 


843, 847 
315, 670 
144,995 
196,443 
4,803 
229, 732 


Home  con- 
sumption. 
(Barrels.) 


1, 189, 564 


192, 746 
281,463 
236,851 
207,067 
11,167 
260,270 


Exported. 
(Barrels.) 


5,403 


2,877 
845 

1,552 
62 
67 


Parafflne  oils. 


Total. 


Barrels. 


634,849 


139, 975 
284.714 
130,434 
103, 238 
7,798 
9,690 


Value. 


$3, 022. 048 


642, 443 

1, 297, 213 

573, 393 

436. 937 

30,873 

41,189 


Home 
cousump- 

tion. 
(Barrels.) 


357, 653 


Exported. 
(Barrels.) 


827,196 


52,676 

140, 210 

87,091 

68,062 

3,970 

5,635 


87,200 

144,495 

52,343 

35, 176 

8,828 

4,055 


Reduoed  oils. 


Total. 


Barrels. 


856,730 


145,856 
203, 767 
164. 795 
299,230 
31,165 
11,917 


Value. 


$2, 333, 923 


537, 143 
458, 981 
366,663 
861,296 
75,433 
85,407 


Home 
consump- 
tion. 
(Barrels.) 


Exported. 

(Barrels.) 


763, 752 


92,978 


I 


91,282 

189,963 

161,485 

2<«,940 

30,100 

10,883 


54, 574 
13,804 
13,  310 

0,281 
075 

1,034 


2 
8 

4 
5 
6 
7 


STATES. 


The  United  SUtes 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

West  Virginia 

All  other  states 


PRODUCTS — contin  ued. 


Naphtha- 


Total. 


Barrels. 


3, 189, 398 


524, 954 
836,086 
758. 598 
943.369 
48,135 
78,256 


Value. 


$6, 720, 712 


1.319.284 
1,674.730 
1.625,044 
1,792,176 
99,214 
210,264 


Home 
consump- 
tion. 
(Barrels.) 


3,098,654 


476. 005 
818, 743 
745,194 
934, 3U 
47,  153 
77,215 


Exported. 

(Barrels.) 


90,744 


48,949 
17,343 
13,404 

9,025 
982 

1,04U 


Paraffine  wax. 


Total. 


Barrels. 


241,951 


02.604 
77,772 
41,392 
54,200 
2,700 
3.283 


Value. 


$2,904,902 


832,611 
911.284 
489, 767 
601,592 
29,943 
39,705 


Home 
consump- 
tion. 
(Barreld.) 


91,809 


8.365 

32, 307 

16,020 

32,837 

946 

1,424 


Exported. 
(Barrels.) 


150,052 


54,230 
45,465 
25, 372 
21,363 
1,754 
1,859 


Residuum  products. 


Coke. 
(Home  consump- 
tion.) 


Bushels. 


494,221 


176, 284 

129.  722 

108.822 

67.441 

5,805 

6,147 


Value. 


$56,997 


Naphtha  black. 

(Home 
consumption.) 


Barrels. 


437 


13,849 

13,399 

18,407 

9,704 

795 

843 


158 

152 

104 

11 

12 


Value. 


$946 


342 

329 

225 

24 

28 
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EEFINING,  BY  STATES:  1889— Continued . 


MATEBIAUB  CBElv—coiitinaed. 


Packages— Con  tin  ued. 


Packages  bought. 


Total  cost. 


$4, 340, 274 


Barrels. 


Number. 


3,791.010 


629,895 
1, 347, 762 

778, 756 

1,403,609 

61,822 

118,430 


600,828 
1. 214, 300 

677,692 

1, 137, 857 

53,874 

106,469 


Tin  cans. 


Cost. 


Number. 


Cost. 


$3,885,344 

605,851 
1, 239, 168 

675, 274 

1,198,336 

55,704 

111.011 


434,383 


-  88.174 

118.169 

68,200 

159, 681 

76 

83 


$88,789 


17.744 
22.105 
13.645 
35,270 
12 
13 


Cases. 


Number. 


2.770,479 


42,000 

667,755 

676,339 

1,285,77? 

47.144 

51,464 


Cost. 


$366, 141 


6.300 

86,489 

89.837 

170, 003 

6.106 

7,406 


All  other 
materials. 


Cost. 


$2, 270, 328 


PBODUCT8. 


Aggregate 
value. 


60,019 

842,262 

667.723 

603, 132 

47.857 

49.335 


$85,001,198 


20.711.826 
25.786,841 
16,843.493 
18,498,777 
1,171,374 
2,488,887 


Burning  oils. 


Total. 


Barrels. 


16,967.397 


3,930.584 
4,877,785 
3,503.331 
3.996,347 
255,589 
404,761 


Value. 


Home  con- 
snmption. 
(Barrels.) 


$47, 842, 537 


12. 257. 048 
12,908.111 

9,990,262 

10,657.400 

695.062 

1,334,664 


6,936,256 


737.743 

1,970.397 

1, 730. 606 

2,104,610 

125,691 

267,219 


Exported. 
(Barrels.) 


10,031,141 


3, 192, 841 
2,907,888 
1, 772, 785 
1,890,737 
129,888 
137.542 


2 

3 

'4 
6 
6 

7 


PBODDCT8— continued. 


Neutral  filtered  oils. 


Total. 

Barrels. 

Value. 

112, 724 

$435, 351 

58,640 

6,392 

4. 738 

42,348 

149 

457 

251,659 

10,477 

13,549 

156,874 

628 

2,164 

Home 
consump- 
tion. 
(Barrels.) 


109,832 


55,748 

6,392 

4,738 

42,348 

149 

457 


Exported. 
(Barrels) 


2,892 


Filtered  cylinder  oils. 


Total. 


Barrels. 


2,892 


278,573 


78,379 
28.175 
27.048 
126,041 
1.908 
17,022 


Value. 


$1,526,096 


530.531 
126,633 
120.192 
656.205 
8,515 
84,020 


Home 
consump- 
tion. 
(Barrels.) 


269,058 


Exported. 
(Barrels.) 


9,515 


72,190 
28,175 
27,048 
122, 715 
1,908 
17.022 


6,189 


3,326 


Ointments  and  greases. 


Total. 


Barrels.'  Value. 


43,093  i$789,088 


33.535 

4,543 

4,400 

297 

318 


747. 025 

12,206 

28,272 

770 

816 


Home 
consump- 
tion. 
(Barrels.) 


28,389 


18,957 

4,543 

4,274 

297 

318 


Exported. 
(Barrels.) 


14,704 


14, 578 


126 


Gasoline. 


Total. 


Barrels. 


Value. 


Home 
consump- 
tion. 
(Barrels.) 


Exported. 
(Barrels.) 


101,064 


$394,676,     101,055 


143 

25,600 

20,844 

50,519 

1,528 

2.430 


841 

104.143 

89,026 

180, 714 

6,523 

18, 429 


143 

25,600 

20,839 

50.517 

1,527 

2,429 


9 


1 
1 


2 
8 

4 
5 
6 
7 


PRODUCTS — con  tin  ued . 


All  other  producta. 


Total  value. 


$17,738,431 


3.982.570 
7,218.833 
2,900,660 
2,920.939 
218, 791 
496,638 


Value  of  by- 
producta  man- 
ufactured di- 
rectly from 
petroleum. 


Of  cooper  and  carpenter  shops. 


$2, 480, 377 


113.  631 
725.152 
583,401 
752,  346 
35,424 
270, 423 


Cases. 
(Number.) 


27,392.964 


3, 660. 714 

14,908,901 

4,774,281 

3,256.801 

349,839 

442,428 


BaiTels. 
(Number.) 


4.593.270 


1,970,568 

987.368 

741, 486 

774,486 

61.833 

57,529 


Half  barrels. 
(Number.) 


Less  than 

half  barrels. 

(Number.) 


858,984 


105 


55,749 

53.715 

241.415 

3.936 

4,169 


106 


Value. 


$8,924,625 


Of  tin  shops. 


2, 967. 030 
3. 015. 642 
1,263,035 
1, 455, 588 
106,777 
116.553 


lO-galloncans 
(Number.) 


239 


87 
83 
56 

6 

7 


5-2alloncans. 
(Number.) 


50,029,001 


7. 324, 329 

25,227,599 

9.449.181 

6,445,807 

692,396 

889,689 


Less  than 

5-gallon  cans. 

(Number.) 


537, 336 


34,722 

289,769 

115,677 

78,914 

8,476 

9,778 


Value. 


$6, 383, 429 


901,909 
3,478.039 
1,054,224 

713.005 
76,590 

109,662 


2 

3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
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Table  8.— CLASSIFICATION  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES  AND  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES 


STATU. 


2 
8 

4 
5 
6 
7 


The  United  SUtes. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsvlvauia 

West  viririnia 

All  other  states  (a) 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOY^  IS   EACH  CLASS  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS. 


Number 

of 
establish- 
ments 
report- 
ing. 


94 


4 

9 
15 
55 

4 

7 


AggrefCfttee. 


Average 
number. 


12,471 


2,703 
3,400 
2.281 
3,496 
221 
280 


Total  wages. 


$6, 989, 478 


1, 618, 501 
2,015.544 
1, 290, 991 
1, 735, 257 
96,992 
232, 193 


OflScers  or  firm  members 
actively  engaged  in  tht)  indus- 
try or  in  supervision. 


Hales  above  16  years. 


Number. 


87 


7 
3 
14 
52 
3 
8 


Average 
'  weekly 
earnings 

per 
employ  6. 


$48.51 


156.59 
80.77 
38.65 
3i.68 
65.51 
31.25 


Total 
wages. 


$202,120 


57.000 
12,600 
26,125 
8.3, 175 
10,220 
13,000 


Clerks. 


Males  above  16  years. 


Number. 


948 


86 

361 

288 

157 

10 

34 


Average 

weekly 

earnings 

per 
employ  6. 


$19. 07 


20.59 
20.34 
16.55 
20.31 

8.58 
24,07 


ToUl 
wages. 


$900,772 


91, 913 

365,640 

245,485 

147, 130 

8.254 

42,350 


Females  above  15  years. 


Number. 


Average 

weekly 

earnings 

per 
employ  6. 


33 


27 
3 
3 


$8.74 


Total 
wages. 


$14, 119 


8.62 
9.74 
8.72 


11,230 
1,520 
1,360 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 


STATES. 


The  United  States 

Nevr  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania  

West  Virginia 

All  other  states 


Average  n  umber  of 

hours  in 

ordinary  day  of 

labor. 


Mav 
to' 
Novem- 
ber. 


Novem- 
ber to 
May. 


WEEKLY   RATES   OF  WAGES  PAID  AND  AVERAGE    NUMBER  OP    EMPLOY^  AT    EACH  RATE,  INCLUDING  OFFICES8, 
FIRM  MEMBERS,  AND  CLERKS,  BUT  NOT  THOSE  EMPLOYED  ON  PIECEWORK,  (b) 


Males  above  16  years. 


10.20 


10.14 


10.00 
10.00 
10.13 
10.29 
10.00 
10.14 


9.88 
9.89 
10.00 
iO.25 
10.00 
10.14 


$5  and 

Total 

Under 

over 

number. 

^• 

but.  un- 
der $6. 

10,262 

294 

89 

2,104 

105 

27 

3.028 

104 

42 

1.991 

51 

17 

2.688 

29 

176 

1 

275 

5 

2 

$6  and 
over 
but un- 
der $7. 


283 


51 

130 

45 

59 


$7  and 

$8  and 

over 

over 

butun- 

but un- 

der$8. 

der  $9. 

566 

361 

29 

20 

78 

49 

134 

123 

199 

162 

125 

1 

7 

$9  and 

over 

but  under 

$10. 


2.477 


$10  and 

over 

but  under 

$12. 


1,024 


440 
821 
359 
796 
32 
20 


377 
482 
553 
474 
4 
34 


$12  and 

over 

but  under 

$15. 


2,216 


460 
703 
302 
584 
1 
67 


$15  and 

over 

but  under 

$20. 


1,100 


306 
316 
163 
248 
7 
70 


$20  and 

over 

bat  under 

$25. 


375 


131 
71 
88 
62 
3 
20 


$25  and 
over. 


473 


50 
232 
76 
75 
3 
28 


a  Includes  states  having  less  than  3  establishments,  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed, 
distributed  as  follows:  California,  2;  Colorado,  2;  Maryland,  2;  Massachusetts,  1. 


These  establishments  are 
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AT   THE  DIFFERENT  WEEKLY  RATES  OP  PAY,  PETROLEUM  REFINING,  BY  STATES:  1889. 


AVEBAQB  NUHBEB  OF  KMPLOTlUl  IN  BACH  CLASS  AND  AVBBAOB  WBBKLY  BARNINOS— COD  tinned. 

Operatives  and  skilled. 

Unskilled. 

Pieceworkers. 

Males  above  16  years. 

1  Females  above  15  years. 

Males  above  16  years. 

Children. 

Summary. 

Males  above  16 
years. 

1 

Children. 

1 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 

weekly 

earnings 

per 
em  ploy  6. 

Total 
wages. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 

weekly 

earnings 

per 
employ6. 

Total 
wages. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 

weekly 

earnings 

per 
employ6. 

Total 
wages. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 

weekly 

earnings 

per 
employ  6. 

Total 
wages. 

Num- 
ber. 

1 

1 

1 

ToUl 
wages. 

Num- 
ber. 

ToUl 
wages. 

i  Num- 
ber. 

1 

Total 
wages. 

3,819 

$14.05 

$2,703,282 

2          $5.98 

$622 

5,408 

98.94 

$2,374,635 

1 

500  !        $3.59 

$81,635 

:  1,674  $712,293 

1,658 

$708, 820 

1 

16 

$3,473 

1 

1,165 
834 
817 
871 
26 
106 

14.53 
14.49 
12.09 
14.39 
8.77 
19.35 

878, 690 
620, 325 
5U8, 880 
580, 348 
11,400 
103,639 

846 

1.827 
872 

1,608 
128 
127 

8.41 
9.09 
8.38 
9.32 
8.39 
10.87 

366,304 
856,862 
375, 820 
649,630  ' 

599 
347 

224.694 

599 
339 
195 
487 
35 
3 

224,594 
131, 499 
114,810 
224,514 
11,531 
1,872 

2 

a 

88    '   '    3.' 45' 

84                3.78 

15, 755 

16. 502 

48, 478 

600 

300 

8 
8 

1,624 
1,849 

203     1  ifi  A.*;o 

4 
5 

2 

5.98 

622 

316 

3.68 
1.15 
2.88 

487 

35 

3 

1 

224, 514 

11,531 

1,872 

54,987    i       10 

0 

71,032  1 

2 

7 

■ 

WBEITT.T  BATB8  OF  WAOBS  PAID  AND  AVBBAOB  NUHBEB  OF  EMPLOYES  AT  EACH  BATE,   INCLCDINO  OFFICEB8,   FIBM  MEMBEBS,  AND  CLEBKB,   BUT  NOT  THOSE 

EMPLOYED  ON  PIECEWORK— continued. 

Females  above  15  years. 

Children. 

1 

Total 
number. 

$5  and  over  $6  and  over 

but  under     but  under 

$6.         \       ^' 

$7  and  over 
but  under 

$8. 

$8  and  over 

but  under 

$». 

$9  and  over 

but  under 

$10. 

$10  and  over 

but  under 

$12. 

$12  and  over 

but  under 

$15. 

$20  and  over 

but  under 

$25. 

Total 
number. 

1 

i  Under  $5. 

$5  and  over 

but  under 

$6. 

$6  and  over 

but  under 

$7. 

35 

3 

1 

23 

1                     1 
2  !                  1                     3 

1 

500 

i 

439 

1 

18 

43 

1 

i 

2 

27 
3 
5 

1 

23 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

88 

84 

316 

10 

2 

88 

74 

265 

10 

2 

3 

1 

1 

9 
9 

1 
42 

4 

2 

"  i 

1 

5 

^ 

0 

7 

b  In  comparing  the  weekly  rates  of  wages  and  number  of  employes  at  each  rate  with  the  averaj^  weekly  earnings,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  not 
practicable  to  obtiun  true  average  weekly  earnings  from  the  table  of  weekly  rates,  because  the  term  ofemployment  varies  for  employee  reported  at  the  respective 
rates. 
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BY  R.    W.   POWELL. 


The  manufacture  of  glue  in  the  United  States  is  frequently  so  closely  allied  with  other  industries,  such  as 
slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers,  bone,  ivory,  and  lamp  black,  and  curled  hair,  that 
it  is  not  practicable  to  keep  the  accounts  so  as  to  show  specifically  the  items  of  capital,  expenses,  labor,  and  product 
that  directly  pertain  to  the  production  of  glue.  For  this  reason  it  was  found  impossible  to  compile  complete 
statistics  for  the  manufacture  of  glue  as  a  distinct  industry.  The  following  figures,  however,  fairly  represent  the 
conditions  of  the  industry  as  conducted  during  the  census  year  ending  May  31,  1890. 

Complete  returns  were  obtained  for  57  establishments  that  reported  the  manufacture  of  glue  as  a  sole  or 
predominating  product,  and  the  following  summary  presents  the  data  for  these  establishments  under  the  general 
heads  of  the  inquiry  used  at  the  Eleventh  Census.  The  number  of  establishments  shown  in  this  statement  does 
not  agree  with  the  number  given  in  the  general  tables  on  manufactures  in  Part  1,  because  those  tables  include 
establishments  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  ground  glue  and  glue  stock. 

SUMMAKY,  GLUE  MANUFACTURE:  1890. 

Number  of  establishments  reporting 57 

Capital $4,719,741 

Miscellaneous  expenses $392, 565 

Average  number  of  employes  (aggregate) 1, 795 

Total  wages $788,099 

Officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks : 

Average  number 120 

Total  wages $121,588 

All  other  employ^: 

Average  number 1, 675 

Total  wages $666,511 

Cost  of  materials  used $2, 284, 465 

Value  of  products $3,932,781 

Table  1  accompanying  this  report  gives  in  detail^  by  totals  for  groups  of  states,  the  data  concerning  capital, 
miscellaneous  expenses,  employes  and  w^ages,  materials  and  products,  embraced  by  the  foregoing  summary, 
the  arrangement  by  groups  being  necessary  in  order  to  obviate  a  disclosure  of  the  operations  of  individual 
establishments. 

In  addition  to  the  data  presented  in  Table  1,  returns  were  received  fbr  20  establishments  engaged  in  other 
industries,  but  containing  specific  statements  respecting  the  quantity  and  value  of  glue  manufactured  as  a 
by-product.  These  establishments  manufactured  during  the  census  year  7,641,948  pounds  of  glue,  valued  at 
(745,159.  Adding  these  amounts  to  the  27,442,680  pounds,  valued  at  (2,871,935,  obtained  fi'om  the  tabulation  of 
the  complete  reports  presented  in  Table  1,  we  have  a  total  of  35,084,628  pounds,  valued  at  (3,617,094.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  these  figures  do  not  fully  represent  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  glue  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  during  the  census  year.  In  the  returns  for  some  of  the  establishments  which  are  known  to  have 
manufactured  glue  as  a  by-product,  neither  its  quantity  nor  its  value  was  specifically  stated,  but  the  value  was 
included  with  that  of  other  by-products. 

After  an  extended  correspondence  with  manufacturers  and  others  familiar  with  the  industry,  the  special  agent 
has  obtained  additional  data  which  enables  him  to  estimate  that  5,637,291  pounds  of  glue,  valued  at  (386,648, 
should  be  added  to  the  preceding  figures,  making  the  total  production  during  the  census  year  40,721,919  pounds, 
valued  at  (4,003,742.  These  figures  have  been  carefully  verified  by  every  means  which  an  experience  of  many 
years  in  the  industry  enabled  the  compiler  to  use. 

The  universal  adoption  of  artificial  methods  of  drying  has  removed  from  the  business  the  principal  element  of 
uncertainty,  and,  while  these  methods  add  somewhat  to  the  direct  expense  of  manufacturing,  they  prevent  the 
great  waste  formerly  caused  by  bad  weather.  Their  adoption  has  also  had  much  to  do  with  the  tendency  to 
concentrate  the  industry  in  the  hands  of  extensive  manufacturers  and  near  large  cities.  The  prejudice  against 
glue  making,  which  still  exists  to  some  extent,  is  largely  due  to  conditions  which  have  long  since  passed  away.  The 
competition  between  glue  makers  now  compels  a  degree  of  care  which  removes  from  the  industry  those  elements 
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which  made  it  obnoxious  to  aa  adjacent  population.  There  is  nothing  connected  with  the  proper  treatment  of 
fresh  hide  or  neat's  foot  stock  or  the  boiling  of  fresh  bones  which  constitutes  a  nuisance,  but  the  business  is  often 
unjustly  confounded  with  other  industries  which  may  exist  in  the  same  neighborhood. 

The  quantity  and  valud  of  glue  manufactured,  as  shown  by  the  returns  and  the  preceding  estimate,  are 
distributed  in  the  following  statement,  by  totals  for  groups  of  states,  according  to  the  kind  of  materials  used: 

STATEMENT  INCLUDING  ESTIMATED  PRODUCTION  AND  ESTIMATED  CAPITAL,  ACCORDING  TO  KIND  OF  MATERIALS 

USED,  GLUE  MANUFACTURE,  BY  GROUPS  OF  STATES:  1890. 


GROUPS  OF  8TATBS. 


The  United  States 

New  England  states  (a) 

Middle  states  (&) 

Western  states  («) 

pRciflc  states  (d) 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


89 


Total  quantity 
(Pounds.) 


40,721,919 


20 
38 
24 

7 


6, 797, 206 
18, 005, 842 
14, 672, 871 

1,246,000 


Glne  made 

ftom  hide,  fur, 

or  neat's-foot 

stock. 

(Pounds.) 


80, 210, 553 


4,076.753 

15,540,619 

8, 447, 181 

1,246,000 


Olne  made 
from  bone, 
bone  liquor,  or 
pigs'  feet. 
(Poands.) 


10, 511, 366 


1,820,453 
2,465,223 
6,225,690 


Total  value. 


$4,003,742 

745, 137 

1,732,078 

1, 428, 615 

97,912 


Estimated 
capital  nsi-d  in 
glue  manu- 
facture. 


$5,691,821 


913, 213 
2,641,066 
2,003,967 

132, 975 


a  Includes  20  establishments  located  as  follows:  Maine,  1 ;  Massaohnsetts,  16;  New  Hampshire,  2;  Rhode  Island,  1. 

b  Includes  38  establishmenta  located  as  follows :  Maryland,  1 ;  Xew  Yorlc,  17 ;  New  Jersey,  6 ;  Pennsylvania,  13 ;  West  Virginia,  1. 

e  Includes  24  establishments  located  as  follows:  Illinois,  6;  Indiana,  3;  Kentucky,  1;  Michigan,  3;  Minnesota,  1;  Missoari,  4;  Ohio,  6;  Wiaoonain,  1. 

d  Inelades  7  establishmeots  located  as  follows:  California,  6;  Oregon,  1. 

The  product  of  the  89  establishments,  including  estimates,  is  indicated  by  the  following  statement: 

PRODUCT,  INCLUDING  ESTIMATES,  BY  GROUPS  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS:  1890. 

POUNDS. 

Total : 40,721,919 

Quantity  of  glue  produced  in  11  establishments,  each  making  1,000,000  pounds  or  over 24, 121, 445 

Quantity  of  glue  produced  lu  10  establishments,  each  making  500,000  to  1,000,000  pounds. ..     6, 659, 955 

Quantity  of  glue  produced  in  40  establishments,  each  making  100,000  to  500,000  pounds 8, 804, 635 

Quantity  of  glue  produced  in  28  establishments,  each  making  less  than  100,000  pounds 1, 135, 884 

During  ike  past  decade  32  new  establishments  have  engaged  in  tlie  manufacture  of  glue,  and  in  the  census 
year  1890  these  new  establishments  produced  8,007,461  pounds  of  glue,  or  19.66  per  cent  of  the  total  product,  nearly 
three-quarters  of  the  8,007,461  pounds  being  composed  of  the  various  kinds  of  hide  glue. 

The  average  value  of  glue  per  pound  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  various  sections  of  the  country  is  shown 
as  follows : 

AVERAGE  VALUE  OF  GLUE  PER  POUND  AT  THE  FACTORY,  BY  GROUPS  OF  STATES:  1890. 


OBOUPB  OF  8TATB8. 


The  United  Stotea 

New  England  states — 

Middle  stetes 

Western  states 

Pacific  etates 


AU  Glasses     Hide  fijr.  or 
AAm  uMKHKm      neat  s-foot 


of  glne. 
(Cents.) 


9.83 


£lue. 
(Cents.) 


Bone,  bone 
liquor,  or 
pigs'  feet 

glne. 
((>nt8.) 


10.96 
9.62 
9.74 
7.86 


13.23 
10.41 


4.75 
4.00 


7.86 


EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES. 


The  questions  used  at  the  Eleventh  Census  concerning  employes  and  wages  called  for  the  average  number  of 
males,  females,  and  children  for  the  entire  time  that  the  establishment  was  in  operation  during  the  census 
year,  by  classes  of  (1)  officers  or  firm  members;  (2)  clerks;  (3)  operatives  and  skilled  workmen;  (4)  unskilled 
workmen;  (5)  pieceworkers;  also  the  average  number  employed  at  specified  weekly  rates  of  pay.  Table  2,  following 
this  plan,  presents  the  statistics  of  employes  and  wages  as  reported  by  the  57  establishments  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  glue  as  a  sole  or  principal  product.  In  order  to  avoid  disclosing  the  operations  of  individual 
establishments  it  is  necessary  in  this  table  to  present  the  data  by  groups  of  states. 
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Tablk  ■.— detailed  statistics  OF  57  ESTABLISHMENTS  ENGAGED  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  GLUE  AS  A  SOLE  OB 

PRINCIPAL  PRODUCT,  BY  GROUPS  OF  STATES :  1890, 


Namber 
of  estab- 
lishments 
report- 
ing. 

• 

CAPTTAL. 

Aggregate. 

Value  of  plant. 

1 
Live  assets. 

OBOUPS  OP  8TATK8. 

Total. 

1 

Land. 

Buildings. 

1 

Machiner;r. 
tools,  and  im- 
plements. 

1 
1 

1 
Total. 

Raw  mate- 
rials. 

Stock  in 
process  and 

finished 

products  on 

hand. 

Cash,  bills 
and  accounts 
receivable, 
uid  all  sun- 
dries not 
elsewhere  re- 
ported. 

The  United  States 

57 

$4,719,741 

$1,961,668 

$564,275 

$718, 831 

$678,562 

1 
$2,758,073 

$644,414 

$1, 170, 010 

$943,649 

New  England  states  (a)    — 
Middle  stAtiM  (b)  

14 

26 

13 

4 

807, 762 

2,951,777 

856.927 

103,275 

363,900 

985,198 

634,570 

78,000 

131.250 

206,725 

201.800 

23,000 

123. 100 

416,731 

159,500 

19,500 

109,550 

359, 742 

173, 770 

35,500 

443,862 
1,966,579 
822,357 
25,275  , 

128,400 

443,306 

72,308 

400 

175,288 

832,643 

152, 429 

9,660 

140, 174 

690,630 

97,620 

15.225 

Wf!fitem  states  t^)     

Padflo  states  Id) 

MISCELLANBOC8  EXPENSES. 

GROUPS  OP  STATES. 

Total. 

Rent  paid  for 
tenancy. 

Taxes. 

Insurance. 

Repairs,  ordinary-, 

of  Duildings  ana 

machinery. 

« 

Interest  paid  on 

cash  unea  in  the 

business. 

All  sundries  not 
elsewhere  re- 
ported. 

The  United  SUtes 

$392,565 

• 

$13,450 

$21,416 

$33,903 

$75,758 

$109,928 

$138, 110 

Wavt  ISnirlftTMl  ntatAfl •  • « 

66,671 

287, 917 

50,991 

6,986 

2,050 

8,080 

2,960 

360 

4,662 

13, 121 

3,287 

346 

5.861 

19,307 

8,205 

530 

17,078 

42, 326 

14,004 

2,350 

5,483 

96,645 

7,800 

31. 537 

88,438 

14,735 

3,400 

Middle  states 

^^Mltflni  ai'.atoft  ...•.•..-..••- 

T^Ai^ifltf^  atAtf^A      .....*..  ..«•.. 

A\'BRAOE  NUMBER  OP  EMPLOYES  AND  TOTAL  WAGES. 

• 

Aggregates. 

i 
Officers,  firm  mem- 
bers, and  clerks. 

Operatives,  skilled  and  unskilled. 

Pieceworkers. 

1 

OBOUP8  OP  BTATBS. 

Average 
number. 

Total 
wages. 

Males  above  16 
years. 

1 

Males  above  16 
years. 

Females  above  15 
years. 

Children. 

1 

Males  above  16 
1           years. 

Females  above  15 
years. 

Num- 
ber. 

Wages. 

Num- 
ber. 

Wages. 

Num- 
ber. 

Wages. 

Num- 
ber. 

Wages. 

Num- 
ber. 

Wages. 

Num- 
ber. 

Wages. 

The  United  States 

1,795 

$788,099 

120 

$121, 588 

1,513 

$628,985  1 

34 

$8,256 

67 

$9,470 

1         « 

$18,200 

16 

•  $1,000 

New  England  st^t'e* 

387 

1,011 

361 

36 

168,958 

446,415 

150,797 

21,929 

16 

78 

23 

3 

13,075 

78,223 

27,700 

2,590 

354 

804 

322 

33 

151,561 

338,152 

119, 933 

19,839 

17 

7 

10 

4,322 
1.434 
2,500 

Middle  sUtes... 

Western  states 

61 
6 

8,806 
664 

•  45 

18,200 

16 

1,600 

T^fciflc  aiaies      

COST  OP  MATERIALS  USED. 

PBODUCT8. 

OBOUPB  OP  BTATBS. 

Total. 

Principal  ma- 
terials. 

Fuel. 

Mill 
supplies. 

All  other  ma- 
terials. 

Total  value. 

Glue. 

r 

All  other  prod- 
\          ucts. 

1 

Pounds. 

Valqe.      | 

Value. 

The  United  States 

$2,284,455 

$1,916,996 

$180,620 

$59,501 

$127,248 

$3,032,781 

27,442,680 

$2,871,935 

$1,060,840 

New  Enirland  states 

391,864 

1,412,826 

442,109 

37,666 

311,981 

1,189,772 

889,300 

25,934 

36,214 

98,614 

35,960 

9,832 

18,227 

40,164 

1,200 

25,442 

84,276 

15,640 

1,800 

705,438 

2,461,614 

681,817 

83,912 

5,696,230 

15,027,671 

5.752,859 

906,920 

644,791 

1,519,140 

634,092 

73,912 

60,647 

MiddlA  stafM  --- 

042,474 

Western  states 

47,726 

Paisiflo  stetes 

10,000 

a  Includes  establishments  located  i 
b  Includes  establishments  located 
e  Includes  establishments  located  i 
d  Includes  establishments  located 


follows:  Maine,  1;  Maasachusetts,  11 ;  New  Hampshire,  2. 

follows:  Maryland,  1;  New  Jersey,  3;  New  York,  12;  Pennsylvania,  0;  West  Virginia,  1. 
follows:  Illinois,  1;  Indiana, 8;  Kentucky,  1;  Michigan,  1;  Missouri,!;  Ohio, 5;  Wisconsin, L 
[follows:  California, 4. 
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Table  a.— CLASSIFICATION  OP  EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES  AND  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AT  THE  DIFFERENT 
WEEKLY  RATES  OF  PAY  FOR  57  ESTABLISHMENTS  ENGAGED  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  GLUE  AS  A  SOLE  OB 
PRINCIPAL  PRODUCT,  BY  GROUPS  OF  STATES :  1890. 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 
reportr 
ing. 

AVBRAOB  NUMBBB  OF  KMPIOY^S  IN  BACH  CLASS  AND  AVKBAGB  WEEKLY 

EABNIN08.  (a) 

1 

Aggregates. 

Offlcen 

actii 

the 

c 

Malei 

B  or  firm  members 
rely  engaged  in 
indnittrv  or  in 
mpervision. 

Clerks. 

Operatives  and  skilled. 

OBOUra  OP  STATES. 

« above  16  years. 

Males  above  16  years. 

Males  above  16  years. 

Females  above  15  yesrs. 

• 

Average 
number. 

Total 
wages. 

1  Num- 
i   ber. 

1 

Average 

weekly 

earnings 

per 
employ^. 

Total 
wages. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 

weekly 

earnings 

per 
employ6. 

Total 
wages. 

1 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 

weekfy 

eamings 

per 
employ^. 

ToUl 
wages. 

Num- 
ber. 

26 

Average 

weekly 

earnings 

per 
emyloy6. 

Totsl 
wages. 

The  United  States 

57 

1,795 

$738,099 

72 

$23.95 

$73,885 

48 

$21.44 

$47, 703 

628 

$10.61 

$283,868 

$5.38 

$6,510 

New  Sofflund  states 

U             387 

166,  »58 

446, 415 

150,797 

21,929 

15 

42 

13 

2 

19.99 
24.03 
28.96 
18.14 

12,475 

43,220 

16,500 

1.690 

1 
36 
10 

1 

15.38 
20.50 
26.11 
18.06 

600 
35,003 
11,200 

000 

211 

193 

213 

11 

9.94 
11.43 
10.35 
13.12 

94,885 

97,207 

84,606 

7,080 

16 

4.90 

4,010 

MiddiA  ntAteH                        .    .    . 

26          1,011 
13  1            361 

•  •  •     •  «  •  ■ 

AVABtAm    nt^AlAA 

10 

6.41 

2,500 

Vb/vjA/*  afntAil                                  ..... 

4 

36 

1 

AVBBAOE 

NUMBER 

OP  EMPLOYES  IN  EACH  CLASS 

AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EABNINOS-  Continued. 

1 

Operatives  and  skilled—    ] 
Continued. 

Unskilled. 

Pieceworkers. 

OROUPd  OP  STATES. 

1 
CbUdren. 

Males  above  16 

years. 

Females  above  15  years. 

Children. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 

weekly 

earnings 

per 
employ  6. 

$2.23 

Total 
wages. 

1  Num- 
ber. 

Average 

weekly 

earnings 

per 
employ^. 

1 

Total 
wages. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 

weekly 

earnings 

per 
employ^. 

Total 
wages. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 

weekly 

eamings 

per 
employ  6. 

Total 
wages. 

Num- 
ber. 

Total 
wages. 

The  United  States 

2 

$11«'  ,         885 

$8.29 

$345,117 

8 

$5.13 

$1,746 

65 

$2.92 

$9,354 

61 

$19,800 

^fjkiv  IS^ntflfiiiii  afjB#jis 

■ — - . 

143 
Gil 

1        109 

9.17 

8.15 

7.37 

11.12 

56.676 

240,945 

35,237 

12,259 

1 
7 

6.00 
4.98 

31^ 

1,434 

• 

1 

Middle  states 

2 

2.23 

116 

59 
8 

2.98 
2.32 

6,090 
664 

61 

19.800 

\V  nf)t,(>i*n  ntjit AM                      ..... 

'Pa^iAa  afatAit 

22 

I 

GBOVPS  or  STATES. 


The  United  States 


New  England  states 

Middle  states 

Western  states 

Pacific  states 


Average  numlier  of 

hours  in  ordinary 

day  of  labor. 


WEEKLY  RATES  OF  WAGES  PAID  AND  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AT  EACH  RATE.  INCLUDING  OFFICBBS, 
FIBM  MEMBERS,    AND  CLERKS,   BUT  NOT  THOSE  EMPLOYED  ON  PIECEWORK,    {b) 


May  to 
November. 


0.61 


November 
to  May. 


Males  above  16  years. 


9.53 


10.00 
9.96  I 

10.00  I 
9.75  ! 


10.00 
9.88 
9.77 
9.07 


! 
i 

Total      1 
number.  , 

1 

Under  $5. 

$oand 
over  but 
under  $6. 

$6  and 
over  but 
under  $7. 

$7  and 
over  but 
under  $8. 

$8  and 
over  but 
under  $9. 

$9  and 

over  but 

under  $10. 

$10  and 

over  -but 

under  $12. 

$12  and 

over  bat 

under  $15. 

1,633 

43 

1 

133 

66 

277 

123 

402                 312                   102 

370 

12 
117 

4 

21 

36 

9 

40 

175 

62 

46 

134 

66 

23 

882 
345  ' 
36 

11 
32 

41 
26 
10 

203 
63 

159 

86 

1 

44 

22 

13 

1 

OHOrPS  OF  .STATES. 


The  United  States 


New  England  i«taten 

Middle  Htatea  

Western  states 

Pacific  stateH , 


WEEKLY  RATES  OF  WAGES  PAID  AND  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OP  EHP^X)YtQ  AT  EACH  RATE,  INCLUDING  OFFICERS,  FIRM  MEMBER8,  AND 

CLERKS,  BUT  NOT  THOSE  EMPLOYED  ON  PIECEWORK— centiuued. 


Males  above  16  vears — Continued. 


Females  above  15  years. 


$15  and 

over  but 

under  $20. 


$20  and 

over  but 

under  $2.5. 


$25  and 
over. 


Total 
number. 


107 


22 


18 

63 

17 

0 


4 

8 
9 
1 


46 

6 
25 
15 


34 

17 

7 

10 


Under  $5. 


20 


15 
5 


$6  and     |      $7  and 
over  but    |    over  but 
under  $7.   '  under  $8. 


11 


1 
10 


$12  and 

over  but 

under  $15. 


Children. 


Total 
number 


$5  and 
over  but 
under  $6. 


a  The  average  weekly  (earnings  per  employe  are  computed  from  individual  reporta.  The  average  number  of  employes  reported  by  each  establishment  is 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  weeks  embraced  by  the  term  of  operation;  the  result  is  the  number  of  weeks  required  for  1  employ^  to  perform  the  labor. 
Aggregating  such  resulta  of  individual  reports,  the  numlier  of  weeks  required  for  1  employ^  to  perform  the  labor  Is  obtained.  This  number  used  as  a  divisor  for 
the  total  wages  produces  the  true  average  weekly  eamings. 

6  In  comparing  the  weekly  rates  of  wages  and  the  number  of  employe's  at  each  rate,  with  the  average  weekly  earnings,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  not 
practicable  to  obtain  true  average  weekly  earnings  from  the  table  of  weekly  rates,  because  the  term  of  employment  varies  for  employ6s  at  the  respective  rates. 
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IRON  AND  STEEL  MANUFACTURE. 


BY   WILLIAM    M.    SWEKT. 


The  branches  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  included  in  this  report  comprise  only  the  operations  of  blast 
furnaces,  rolling  mills  and  steel  works,  iron  ore  forges,  and  pig  iron  and  scrap  iron  bloomeries.  The  products  of 
blast  furnaces  embrace  pig  iron,  including  spiegeleisen  and  a  few  castings  made  direct  from  the  furnace.  The 
products  of  steel  works  embrace  all  kinds  of  steel  in  the  form  of  ingots  or  castings.  The  products  of  iron  and  steel 
rolling  mills  embrace  all  rolled  or  hammered  iron  and  steel  made  by  such  works,  and  also  the  products  of  rolling 
mill  establishments  which  continue  the  manipulation  of  the  iron'and  steel  until  more  highly  finished  products,  such 
as  nails  and  spikes^  bolts,  nuts,  and  wire,  are  produced,  these  latter  articles,  in  some  instances,  constituting  the 
principal  portion  of  the  finished  products.  The  piroducts  of  forges  ^nd  bloomeries  embrace  blooms  and  hammered 
bar  iron  made  directly  from  iron  ore  or  from  pig  iron  and  scrap  iron.  In  giving  the  tonnage  of  these  products, 
and  of  the  materials  used  in  their  manufacture,  the  net  ton  of  2,000  pounds  will  be  used.  ' 

The  period  covered  by  this  report  is  the  year  beginning  July  1,  1889,  and  ending  June  30,  1890.  The 
subject-matter  of  the  report  is  presented  under  4  heads,  as  follows: 

1.  The  iron  and  steel  industry  in  its  entirety. 

2.  Blastfurnaces. 

3.  Rolling  mills  and  steel  works.  * 

4.  Iron  ore  forges  and  pig  iron  and  scrap  iron  bloomeries. 

The  first  division  comprises  the  data  pertaining  to  the  entire  industry.  The  statistics  are  subsequently  shown 
for  each  of  the  various  branches  of  the  industry,  and  these  branches  are  also  considered  by  totals  for  groups  of 
states.  The  following  summary  shows  the  leading  statistics  of  the  industry,  by  totals,  for  the  United  States,  as 
ascertained  at  the  censuses  of  1870, 1880,  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY,  1870,  1880,  AND  1890.  (a) 


ITEUS. 


Number  of  establishmento 

Capitol 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Average  unmber  of  employes  (aggregates) 

Total  wages - 

Officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks : 

Average  number 

I'otal  wages 

All  other  employes : 

Average  number 

Totol  wages 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Value  of  products  (g) 

Tons  of  products 


1870  ib) 

1880  (b) 

808 

7«2 

$121,772,074 

$209,904,966 

id) 

(d) 

77,565 

el40, 796 

$40,614,981 

0$55,451,61O 

</) 

(/) 

1800 


I/) 


(/) 


$135,526,182 

$207,208,696 

3,655,216 


$191,271,150 

$296,567,685 

7, 265, 140 


719 

4!$414,044,844 

$18,214,948 

175,506 

$95,736,192 

4,325 
$6,462,236 

171, 181 

$80,278,956 

$327,272,845 

$478, 687, 519 

18, 216, 216 


a  In  addition  to  the  dato  shown  in  this  stotement  there  were  reported  at  the  census  of  1880, 200  idle  plants,  with  a  capitol  of  $18,039,988,  and  18  planto  in  course 
of  construction,  valued  at  $2,126,931.  At  the  census  of  1890, 119  idle  plants  reported  a  capitol  of  $12,369,058,  an4  34  planto  in  course  of  construction,  valued  at 
$4,001,678.    The  capital  in  idle  works  and  tho»e  in  course  of  construction  was  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1870. 

b  For  explanation  of  the  apparent  discrepancies  in  the  dato  for  1870  and  1880  see  remarks  in  regard  to  the  depreciated  currency  of  1870;  also  in  regard  to  the 
inclusion  of  capital,  employes,  and  wages- relating  to  mining  and  other  operations  in  the  figures  for  1880. 

e  Includes  hired  property,  valued  at  $8,273,058.    This  itom  was  not  reported  separately  at  previous  censuses. 

d  Not  reported. 

e  Does  not  include  180  employes  and  $25,275  wages  reported  by  an  idle  establishment  in  Minnesota,  and  included  in  the  totals  published  at  the  census  of  1880. 
These  employes  were  engaged  in  making  repairs  to  plant. 

/Not  reported  separately. 

g  Includes  values  for  which  tonnage  was  not  reported. 
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The  following  comparative  statement  exhibits  the  leading  statistics  for  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  by  states 
and  territories,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1880  AND  1890.  (a) 


STATES  AND  TERBITORIBS. 


The  Uuited  States 


Alabama 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

DelaDvare 

District  of  Colambia. 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

Miissachusetts 

Michigan 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

Tennessee 


^T                \ 

1 
AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES 

Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Capital. 

AND  TOTAL  WAOBM. 

CoH t  of  materials 
used. 

1 

Value  of  prod- 

Employes. 

Wages. 

ucts. 

792 
719 

1 

$209,904,965 
(/414, 044, 844 

1 

el40, 798 
«175.506 

e$55.451,5]0 
e95, 736, 192 

$191, 271. 150 
327. 272, 845 

.      $296,557,685 
478,687,510 

8 
35 

2,757  190 
17,987,583 

1,626 
6,878 

571,713 
2, 522, 008 

601,073 
7,425,344 

1.452,856 
12, 544, 2*/: 

1 
4 

1.000.000 
4, 056,  611 

310 
1,152 

177. 722 
749. 849 

535,500 
1,938,333 

780.000 
8,097,155 

1 

100,000 

125 

7.000 

j                 131, 700 

225,000 

17 
13 

2,557.000 
2,189,521 

685 
690 

331, 1R4 
418,189 

1,341,225 
1,324,078 

1.968,608 
2,037,618 

8 

7 

1,341,400 
2. 558, 8U5 

867 
1,600 

344.476 
843,219 

1, 214.  050 
1,549,530 

2,847,177 
2.606,670 

1 

89,600 

18 

7,528 

2,264 

16,970 

9 
5 

973.800 
906,243 

1,303 
357 

185, 489 
112,170 

631,707 
321,728 

090,850 
471,757 

16 

5, 795. 620 
34,689.910 

5.253 

8,864 

2,508,718 
5,490,191 

14,977.145 
30,039,674 

20,545,289 
80,011,051 

12 
15 

2,283,000 
4,099,095 

2,048 
2,717 

864,921 
1, 254, 161 

j              3.293,073 
'              8,075,056 

4,551.403 
4,742,780 

2 

450,000 

630 

166.500 
1 

734.  245 

1,001.100 

18 
9 

.     4,610,035 
2,310,655 

4,095 
1,483 

1 

1,344,400     : 
734,178 

3, 223. 790 
1. 703, 144 

5,090.029 
2,725.603 

3 

• 

450,000 

700 

141,494 
.................. 

380,511 

•  •••••   ............. 

56.1.328 

18 
10 

4, 402, 125 
4, 217. 574 

2,763 
1,272 

905,090 
396,351 

2.888,574 
2, 217, 173 

4,470.050 
2,860.208 

24 
15 

6,163,408 
9,005,555 

6,513 
5,837 

2,576.539 
2,652,039 

6. 657. 232 
6,951,018 

10,288,921 
11,201,148 

15 
19 

8,342.386 
6,696,541 

3,089 
1,509 

922,597 

896,117 

8,279.420 
4, 135, 991 

4,501,613 
5,829.843 

12 
9 

5.098,600 
3,495,913 

3,139 
1,814 

734, 575 
720,901 

3,249,558 
2.079,254 

4,660.530 
3.237,542 

1 

100  000 

100 

50.000 

114,500 

82,000 

2 

650,000 

290 

127,690 

523.355 

807,340 

37 
28 

8, 764, 050 
11,097,362 

4,792 
5,296 

1, 808, 448 
2,784,074 

6,556,283 
7,031,046 

10, 341, 896 
11.018,575 

74 
44 

19, 752. 471 
16,282.435 

11,444 
7,034 

4,099,451 
3,605,654 

13, 385, 220 
10,424,852 

22,219.219 
15,849,537 

9 

199,400 

63 

7,907 

11,792 

41.085 

103 
101 

22,807.606 
37, 642, 887 

20,071 
24,166 

8,265,070 
14,126,660 

23, 997, 915 
44, 551, 301 

34,918.360 

65.206,828 

1 

100,000 

250 

46,822 

33,073 

78.383 

321 
311 

102.956,223 
226, 294, 407 

57,952 
94,572 

*""• 1 

25,095,850 
52,680,180    ' 

92,267.030 
180, 220, 237 

145,576.268 
264,571,624 

1 

350,000 

275 

130,969 

•  375. 347 

488.040 

29 
IS 

2,862,826 
4,613,355 

3,077 
1,557 

659, 773 
775,521 

1,376,059 
2,043,671 

2. 274. 203 
4,247,868 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
/1890 

1880 
1880 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
/1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1880 

1680 
/1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
/1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
/1880 

1880 
1890 

1880 
/1890 

1880 
1890 

a  This  statement  includes  only  active  establishments. 

b  For  explanation  of  the  apparent  discrepancies  in  the  data  for  1880,  see  remarks  in  regard  to  the  inclusion  of  capital,  employes,  and  wages  relating  to  mining 
and  other  operations. 

e  Does  not  include  180  employes  and  $23,275  wages  reported  by  an  idle  establishment  in  Minnesota  and  included  in  the  totals  published  at  the  cenana  of  1880. 
These  employes  were  engaged  in  making  repairs  to  plant. 

d  Includes  hired  property  valued  at  $8,273,058.    This  item  was  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 

e  Includes  4,325  officers,  firm  meml>er8,  and  clerks  and  their  wages,  amounting  to  $6,462,236,  distributed  as  follows:  Alabama  193,  $819,044 ;  California  38, 
$56,540:  Connecticut  41. $55,784;  Delaware  53, $78,061;  Georgia  18, $23,125;  Illinois  179.  $260,308;  Indiana  69,  $103,013;  Kentucky  48, $63,689;  Maryland  25.  $24,858; 
Massachusetts  127,  $182,964;  Michigan  82,  $139,756;  Missouri  45, $65,802 ;  New  Jersey  146,$238.183;  New  York  186,$301,843;  Ohio  620,$864,528;  Pennsylvania  2,099, 
$3,129,515;  Tennessee  85,8118,446;  Tirglnia  100,  $145,908;  West  Virginia  76,  $103,445;  Wisconsin  30.  $50,754;  all  other  states  65,  $128,161.  Tbeae  daaaea  were 
not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 

/  See  note  a  at  end  of  table. 
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COMPARATIVE   STATEMENT,  IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY,  BY  STATES  AND   TERRITORIES :   1880  AND   1890— Continued. 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


Year. 


TPXftii : 1 880 

al890 

Vermont 1880 

'     1890 

Virginia I     1880 

I    1890 

Weet  Virjfinia 1880 

1890 

i 

Wisconsin 1 880 

1890 

Wy  oming 1880 

,al890 

All  other  states al890 


Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


1 
2 


AVKRAOB  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYl^S 
AND  TOTAL  WAQEd. 


Capital. 


Employes. 


"Wages. 


21 
21 

16 
12 

8 
9 

1 
13 


$40,000 
320.000 


140 
191 


2.294.713 
6. 330, 993 

3.712,«16 
6.458.924 

2. 768, 218 
6, 461. 531 

212, 603 
5. 446, 875 


2, 522 
3.110 

4,121 
3,833 

2,153 
1.920 

184 
1,755 


$27, 720 
50, 035 


Cost  of  materials 
used. 


$23,580 
240,900 


665,432 
1, 263. 360 

1,541,816 
1,838,209 

1,004,931 
1,  032, 541 

79,650 
839,711 


1, 496. 151 
4. 404. 452 

3, 484. 625 
7, 906. 036 

3, 830, 667 
4, 613, 753 

403,568 
2, 417. 165 


Valae  of  prod- 
ucts. 


$36,000 
392,300 


2.585,999 
6. 326, 084 

6, 054, 032 
10, 556, 865 

6, 580, 391 
6.  501, 761 

491,345 
4, 031, 794 


a  Includes  states  grouped  in  order  that  the  oper.%tionn  of  individual  establishments  may  not  bo  disclosetl.  These  establiHhments  are  distributed  as  follows: 
Colorado,  2;  Iowa,  1 ;  Maine,  2;  Minnesota,  1;  New  Hampshire,  1;  North  Carolina,  1;  Oregon,  1;  Rhode  Island,  1;  Texas,  1;  Washington,  1;  Wyoming,  1. 

In  comparing  tbe  statistics  of  the  Eleventh  with  those  given  at  previous  censuses,  the  following  facts  must  be 
constantly  borne  in  mind.  The  values  reported  at  1870  were  expressed  in  a  currency  which  was  at  a  great  discount 
in  gold.  The  average  premium  on  gold  during  the  12  months  (June  1,  1869,  to  May  31,  1870)  which  constituted 
the  census  year  was  about  one-fourth  (25.3  per  cent).  A  premium  on  gold  of  one-fourth  is  equal  to  a  discount  on 
currency  of  one-fifth.  For  purposes  of  comparison,  therefore,  the  values  of  1870  should  be  reduced  in  that  ratio. 
The  statistics  for  1880  include  not  only  the  investment  in  blast  furnace  plants  and  machinery,  and  the  labor  directly 
employed  in  pig  iron  production,  but  also  the  capital  and  labor  employed  in  mining  and  othiBr  operations  conducted 
in  direct  connection  with  these  works.  JSTotwithstanding  this  fact,  the  cost  of  materials  reported  was  apparently 
the  cost  at  the  furnace.  There  is  a  duplication  to  this  extent  in  the  cost  of  production,  and  this  accounts  in  a 
measure  for  the  inconsistencies  in  the  figures  published  for  the  Tenth  Census.  In  order  that  the  census  of  1890, 
so  far  as  practicable,  should  show  data  relating  tp  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  separate  from  other  industrial 
operations,  the  statistics  for  that  year  relating  to  iron  ore  and  coal  mining,  coke  making,  limestone  quarrying, 
charcoal  burning,  and  other  similar  industries  dependent  on  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron,  whether  conducted  in 
direct  connection  with  the  blast  furnaces  or  operated  independently  and  at  remote  distances,  have  been  eliminated 
from  the  tabular  statements  contained  in  this  report,  these  data  being  included  in  the  statistics  of  other  branches 
of  census  investigation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  statistics  of  ^'Live  assets",  such  as  cash,  bills  and  accounts 
receivable,  and  similar  items  of  capital,  are  believed  to  have  been  more  fully  reported  at  1890  than  at  previous 
censuses. 

The  increased  demands  of  the  country  for  all  forms  of  iron  and  steel  have  stimulated  production  during  the 
past  20  years,  while  the  tendency  to  the  concentration  of  special  branches  of  manufacture  in  large  and  well 
equipped  works,  and  the  economy  brought  about  by  the  introduction  of  modern  machinery  and  better  furnace  and 
mill  practice  have  greatly  reduced  the  selling  prices  of  products  during  this  period.  For  this  reason  a  comparison 
of  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  products  more  accurately  indicates  the  growth  in  the  industry  than  does  the  total 
value  of  products.  From  1870  to  1880  the  value  of  products  increased  from  $207,208,696  to  $296,557,685,  or  43.12 
per  cent,  and  the  tons  of  products  from  3,655,215  to  7,265,140,  or  98.76  per  cent.  During  the  decade  from  1880  to 
1890  the  value  of  products  increased  from  $296,557,685  to  $478,687,519,  or  61.41  per  cent,  while  during  the  same 
period  the  tons  of  all  products  increased  from  7,265,140  to  18,216,215,  or  150.73  per  cent. 

COMPARATIVE  PRODUCTIOI^  BY  STATES. 

Pennsylvania  continues  to  be  the  leading  iron  and  steel  producing  state  in  the  country.  In  1890  it  contributed 
53.02  per  cent  to  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  all  forms  of  iron  and  steel  produced  in  that  year,  as  compared  with 
49.78  per  cent  in  1880,  and  50.25  per  cent  in  1870.  From  1880  to  1890  it  increased  its  production  from  3,616,668  tons 
to  9,657,474  tons,  or  167.03  per  cent,  while  the  increased  output  of  the  whole  country  was  150.73  per  cent,  or  from 
7,265,140  tons  to  18,216,215  tons.  From  1870  to  1880  the  aggregate  production  of  the  whole  country  increased 
98.76  per  cent,  while  that  of  Pennsylvania  increased  96.90  per  cent.  Ohio  was  the  second  state  in  production  in 
both  1890  and  1880,  increasing  its  production  from  930,141  tons  in  1880  to  2,475,532  tons  in  1890,  or  166.15  per 
cent.  New  York,  which  was  third  in  rank  in  1880,  occupied  fifth  place  in  1890,  while  Illinois  advanced  from  fourth 
in  rank  in  1880  to  third  place  in  1890.  Alabama  produced  6,550  tons  in  1870,  occupying  the  twentieth  place  in 
that  year.  In  1880  it  advanced  to  fifteenth  in  rank,  producing  62,986  tons,  while  in  1890  it  was  the  fourth  in 
prominence,  the  output  in  the  latter  year  being  967,814  tons.  West  Virginia  advanced  from  seventh,  m  ^c^^sc^x^ 
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1880  to  sixth  place  in  1890,  while  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  which  were,  respectively,  the  sixteenth  and  foarteenth 
in  rank  in  1880,  were  seventh  and  eighth,  respectively,  in  J  890.  Vermont,  Nebraska,  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
have  abandoned  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  siu^*e  1880.  All  the  other  States  in  which  iron  and  steel  were 
made  in  1880  increased  their  production  in  1890  except  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Georgia,  Wyoming,  New  York,  and 
New  Hampshire.  The  following  statement  shows  the  relative  rank  of  the  states  and  territories  in  1880  and  1890, 
in  the  aggregate  output  of  all  forms  of  iron  and  steel : 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  PRODUCTION,  STATES   RANKED  ACCORDING  TO  QUANTITY  OF  PRODUCT,  IRON  AND 

STEEL  INDUSTRY :  1880  AND  1890, 


STATES  AMD  TBBBITORIES. 


Total 


Pennsylvania.. 

Ohio 

lUiuois 

Alabama 

New  York 

West  Virginia. 

Virginia 

Tennessee 

New  Jersey  — 

Wisconsin 

Michigan 

Massachusetts. 

Missouri 

Indiana 

Maryland 

Kentucky 

Delaware 


RANK. 


1880 


1 
2 
4 

15 

3 

7 

16 

14 

5 

6 

8 

9 

10 

13 

12 

11 

19 


1890 


'1;= 


1 

2 
3 

4 


5 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

10 

17 


PRODUCTION. 


1880 


Tom. 
7,2ft5, 140 


3, 616. 668 
930, 141 
417.967 

62, 086 
598,300 
147. 487 

55.722 

77, 100 
243,860 
.  178,935 
142,  716 
141, 321 
125, 758 

96,117 
110,  934 
123,751 

33, 918 


1890 


9,657. 

2, 475, 

1,657, 

967, 

593, 

389, 

364, 

316, 

303, 

289, 

268, 

159, 

128, 

126, 

122, 

93, 

58, 


474 
532 
325 
814 
712 
207 
809 
540 
430 
838 
415 
001 
738 
661 
178 
360 
437 


Tons. 
18, 216, 215 


RANK. 


PBODnCTIOW. 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


California 

Connecticut 

Colorado 

Georgia 

Maiue 

Rhode  Island 

"Wj'oming 

Texas 

Oregon 

New  Hampshire 

Washington 

Xorth  Carolina 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Vermont 

Nebraska 

District  of  Colum  t>ia . 


CAPITAL.. 


The  aggregate  capital  reported  for  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  both  in  active  and  idle  establishments,  and 
those  in  course  of  construction,  including  hired  property,  amounted  to  $230,971,884  in  1880  as  compared  with 
$430,505,580  reported  at  the  census  of  1890,  an  increase  of  86.39  per  cent.  The  following  comparative  statement 
shows  the  distribution  of  capital  for  the  industry  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890. 

Idle  establishments  embrace  such  establishments  as  were  not  in  operation  during  any  part  of  the  census  year, 
but  were  likely  to  be  put  in  operation  at  some  future  period.  Establishments  that  have  been  abandoned  for  iron 
and  steel  making  purposes  are  not  embraced  in  this  report. 

COMPARATIVE   STATEMENT,  DISTRIBUTION   OF  CAPITAL   IN  ACTIVE   AND   IDLE   ESTABLISHMENTS  AND  THOSE  IN 

COURSE  OF  CONSTRUCTION,  IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY:  1880  AND  1890. 


Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


CAPITAL. 


Total. 


Total I  3880 

I  1890 

Establisbnients  in  operation  . . .-. >  1880 

I  1890 

Idle  establishments ;  1880 

:  1890 

Establishments  in  course  of  construction 1880 

1890 


1,005 
872 


a«230,971.884 
6430.  505, 580 


792 
719 

200 
119 

13 
34 


209, 904. 965 
414, 044,  844 

18. 939.  988 
12, 3G9,  058 

2, 126, 931 

4, 091, 678 


Buildings, 
machinery,  tools, 
and 
implements. 


$122,004,227 
212, 595. 672 

112,320,428 
200, 197, 208 

9, 004. 349 
9. 185, 667 

589,450 
3, 212, 707 


Land,  stock  and 

finished  ))rod- 

ucts  oD  hnnd, 

rash  and  bills 

receivable. 


$108, 967.  657 
217, 900, 008 


97. 584. 537 
213, 847, 636 

9,845,639 
3. 183, 391 

1,537,481 
878, 881 


a  See  remarks  iu  regard  to  inclusion  of  capital  relating  to  minint;  and  other  operations  in  the  figures  for  1880. 

b  Includes  hired  property  valued  at  $8,273,058;  also  hired  property  valued  at  $18,000  invested  in  idle  establishments.  This  item  waa  not  reported  aeparately 
at  the  censuH  of  1880. 

Tlie  value  of  land,  stock  in  process,  and  finished  products  on  hand,  cash,  bills  receivable,  unsettled  ledger 
accounts,  were  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1880,  consequently  in  comparative  statements  only  the 
totals  of  these  items  are  given.  The  value  of  hired  property  was  not  reported  separately  at  the  Xenth  Census^ 
and  is  included  in  the  aggregate  capital  for  both  periods. 
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In  the  following  statement  a  similar  presentation  is  made  of  the  aggregate  capital  in  each  of  the  3  branches  of 
the  iron  and  steel  industry : 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CAPITAL  IN  DIFFERENT  BRANCHES  OF  THE  IRON  AND  STEEL 

INDUSTRY :  1880  AND  1890. 


CLASS  OF  1I8TABLI8HMENTS. 


BLAST  FURNACES. 


ROLLIlfO  MILLS  AND  STEEL 
WORKS. 


FORGES   AND  QLOOM- 
ERIE8. 


Year. 


I 


Number 

of  CBtab- 

lish- 

ments. 


Capital. 


Total ;    1880 

I    1890 

I 

Eatablinhments  in  operation 1880 

1890 


490 
400 


a$l05, 151, 176 
bU3, 633, 926 


Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


397 
440 


Capital. 


Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
mt'uts. 


$121. 424, 745 
e2Bb,  796,  C84 


118 
32 


\ 


Idle  e.Htabtishment8. 


1880 
1890 


Kstablishnicnts  in  course  of  construction '    1 880 

I     1890 


341 
304 

142 
73 

7 
23 


80,  531.  362 
134, 606, 543 

14, 394, 883 
6, 458, 865 

1,  224, 031 
2, 566,  518 


358 
395 

33 
34 

6 
11 


116,458.390 
278, 559, 831 

4, 064. 355 
5,711.693 

902,000 
1,  525, 160 


93 
20 

25 

12 


Capital. 


$4,  395, 963 
1. 074, 970 

3,915,213 
876, 470 

480. 750 
198,500 


a  See  remarks  in  regard  to  inclusion  of  capitiil  relating  to  mining  and  other  operations  in  tho  figures  for  1880. 
b  Includes  hired  property  valued  at  $5,061,058.    This  item  vrda  not  reported  separately  at  tho  census  of  1880. 

e  Includes  hired  property  valued  at  $3,212,000;  also  hired  property  valued  at  $18,000  invested  in  idle  establishments.    Hired  property  was  not  reported 
separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 

The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  active  and  idle  establishments  and  those  in  course  of  construction  in  the 
difl'erent  states  and  territories,  with  the  number  of  establishments  reported  in  1S80  and  1890,  is  given  in  the 
foHowing  statement: 

COMPARATIVE   STATEMENT,  DISTRIBUTION   OF   CAPITAL    J^   ACTIVE  AND  IDLE    ESTABLISHMENTS  AND   THOSE  IN 
COURSE  OF  CONSTRUCTION,  IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY.  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1880  AND  1890. 


STATES  AND  TERHITOKIES. 


Year. 


The  rnited  States. 


1880 
1890 


Alabama '    1880 

189U 


1880 
1890 


California 

Colorado '     1880 

(rlH90 

Connecticut i    1880 

1890 


Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 


1880 
18ttO 

1880 
1890 


Georgia 1880 

1890 


Illinois  . . . 
Indiana . . . 
Sjinsas  ... 
Kentucky. 
Maine  — 


Maryland. 


1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
cl8'J0 

1880 
1890 

1880 
C1890 

1880 
1890 


AOOREQATiCS. 


ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  OPERA- 
i  TION. 


Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


14 
45 

1 

4 


10 
15 

9 
9 


14 

I 

21 
30 

12 

18 


29 

15 


23 
14 


IDLE  ESTABLISHMENTS. 


ESTABLISHMENTS  IN 

COURSE  OF 

CONSTlttCTION. 


Capital. 


a$230,971,884 
6430, 505, 580 


3,  309, 196 
19. 070. 976 

1, 000,  000    I 
4.656.611 

i 
100, 000 


Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

792 

719 

8 
35 

Capital. 


1 
4 


2, 682,  000 
2, 317, 821 

1. 431, 469 
2, 960, 722 

89,600 


$209, 904. 965 
414,  044. 844 


2,  757. 196 
17, 987,  583 

1,000,000 
4,656,611 

100.000 


Number 
of  estab- 

li.<ih- 
ments. 

200 
119 

Capital. 


Number 
of  e.Htab- 

li.sh- 
ments. 


$18,  939, 988 
12. 369,  U58 


13 
34 


17 
13 

8 
7 


2, 557,  OOO 
2, 189, 521 

1, 341,  469 
2,558.865 

89.600 


1, 135, 900 
991, 243 

6, 460, 620 
35. 473, 169 

2,283.000 
4,387,095 

450,000 


5,493,035 
3, 0-14, 655 

450,000 


4,962,125 
5, 170, 574 


9 
5 

16 
24 

12 
15 


973. 800 
908, 243 

5. 795, 620 
34, 689. 919 

2,  283,  000 
4, 099, 095 

450.000 


2 
2 

1 
2 


18 
9 


18 
10 


4. 610, 035 
2, 310, 655 

450,000 


4.402,  125 
4, 217,  574 


5 
1 

4 
4 


3 


11 
4 


5 
3 


a  See  remarks  as  to  inclusion  of  capital  relating  to  mining 
b  Includes  hired  property  valued  at  $8,273,058;  also  hired 
at  the  census  of  1880. 

e  See  note  a  at  end  of  table. 


399,000 
297,393 


125, 000 
128,300 

90,000 
401,857 


162. 100 

43, 000 

490, 000 
51 1, 250 


2t8,  000 


885.000 
38U,  UOO 


560.000 
385, 000 


1 
7 


1 
2 


Capital. 


$2, 126, 9M 
4, 091, 678 


153,000 
786,000 


-40,000 

175,000 
270,000 


351,000 


568,000 


and  other  operations  in  the  li^ui^s  f*^^  1880. 

property  valued  at  $18,000  invested  in  idle  establishments.    This  item  was  not  reported  separately 
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COMPARATIVE   STATEMENT,   DISTRIBUTION  OF  CAPITAL  IN  ACTIVE  AND   IDLE  ESTABLISHMENTS  AND  THOSE   IN 

COURSE  OF  CONSTRUCTION,  IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY,  ETC.— C^ontiuned. 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


Massachuaetts. 
Michigan 


Year. 


MinnesoU 1880 

alSOO 

Missouri 1880 

189(1 

Nebraska \    1880 

1890 

New  Hampshire '    1880 

a  1890 


New  Jersey 
New  York  . 


1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 


North  Carolina 1 880 

a  1890 


Ohio 


Oregon 1880 

alKOO 


Pennsylvania. 
SL'ide  Island. 


1880 
1890 

1830 
al890 


Tennessee 1880 

1800 

Texas 1880 

:  a  1890 

Utah 1880 

1890 


'Vermont. 
Virginia . 


1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 


Wisconsin 1880 

1890 


West  Virginia. 


Wyoming 

All  other  stat<>s al890 


1880 
a  1890 


AOOEEOATBS. 


'    ESTABLISHMENTS  I.\  OPERA- 
i  TION. 


1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 


NumlM»r  ' 

of  estab-  . 

lish-     I 

ments.   . 

I. 


30 
16 

22 
29 


22 
13 

1 
2 


40 
37 

89 
55 

20 


1880    > 
1890 


134 
318 


366 
344 


43 
20 

1 
3 
4 


44 

30     I 

20 
13 

9 
11 

1 
20 


Capital. 


$6. 738, 408 
9, 068, 555 

4, 175. 386 
7,  225,  241 

150,000 


9, 152, 472 
5, 890, 428 

100.000 
650,000 


I 

Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Capital. 

$6. 163. 408 
9, 005, 555 

3. 342. 386 
6, 696, 541 

24 
15 

15 
19 

EST  Anus  HMBXTS  IN 

CDUBSE  OP 

COKsTRUCTIOW. 


12 
9 

1 
2 


0. 099, 050 
12,649,162 

21,  543, 221 
17,  330, 190 

759, 400 


37 

28 

74 
44 

9 


25,141.294 
39, 927, 200 

100,000 


103 
101 


5, 698. 600 
3, 495, 913 

100,000 
650,000 


8  764. 0.50 
11.607,362 

10.752,471 
16, 282. 435 

199.400 


107,304,782 
228, 194,  361 

630,090 


321 
311 


22, 807, 606 
37,  042, 887 

100, 000 


3, 681, 776 
5,051,154 

40.000 
150,000 
410,000    i 


29 
15 

1 


102, 956, 223 
226, 294, 407 


350. 000     [ 


2.  882. 826 
4, 613, 355 

40,000 


4, 329, 713 
7, 508, 093 

3,913.616 
6, 488, 924 

2.843,218 
0. 582,  031 

212,  603 
6.  517,  375 


320,000 


21 
21 

16 
12 

8 
9 

1 
13 


2.29J,713 
6,  330, 993 

3,712,616 
6. 458, 024 

2, 708, 218 
6.461,531 

212, 603 
5,  446, 875 


•io.OOO 


a  Includes  states  grouped  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed.  These  ejitablishmenta  are  distributed  as  follows: 
Colorado,  3;  Iowa,  1;  Kansas,  1;  Maine,  2;  Minnesota,  2;  New  Hampshire.  1;  North  Carolina,  1;  Oregon.  1;  Rhode  Island,  1;  Texa.«»,  5;  Washington.  1;  Wyoming,  1. 

The  figures  contained  in  this  report  furnisli  only  a  partial  exhibit  of  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in 
the  iron  and  steel  industries  of  the  United  States.  The  statistics  here  given  are  intended  to  exhibit,  as 
accurately  as  the  ramifications  of  the  industry  will  permit,  the  actual  capital  directly  employed  In  the  production 
of  crude  and  finished  forms  of  iron  and  steel  by  blast  furnaces,  rolling  mills,  steel  works,  and  forges  and 
bloomeries.  A  large  number  of  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  not  only  operate  blast  furnaces,  rolling  mills,  and 
steel  plants,  but  also  control  the  iron  ore  and  coal  mines,  coke  ovens,  and  timber  lands  which  supply  the  works 
with  the  larger  part  of  the  raw  materials  consumed.  The  census  statistics  for  1890  of  the  iron  ore,  coal,  coke, 
and  similar  industries  were  embraced  by  other  branches  of  census  investigation,  whether  operated  by  iron  and 
steel  manufacturers  or  by  separate  concerns,  and  it  therefore  became  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  duplications, 
to  eliminate  from  the  statistics  for  1890  the  data  pertaining  to  such  operations.  Were  the  statistics  of  the 
employes  in  these  various  industries  dependent  either  wholly  or  in  part  on  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel 
included  in  this  report,  the  number  of  persons  shown  to  be  supported  by  our  iron  and  steel  industries  would  be 
considerably  increased. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  EXPENSES. 

In  the  inquiry  relating  to  the  iron  and  steel  industry  at  the  censas  of  1880,  no  attempt  was  made  to 
determine  the  various  elements  entering  into  the  cost  of  mauufactare,  excepting  the  expenditure  for  labor  and 
materials.  The  inquiry  in  1890  contained  questions  designed  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  entire  cost  of 
manufacture,  but  took  no  cognizance  of  selling  and  other  mercantile  expenses.  The  questions  concerning 
miscellaneous  expenses  were  generally  answered  and  the  data  are  apparently  consistent  when  considered  by 
individual  reports  and  in  connection  with  the  conditions  under  which  each  particular  establishment  was  operated, 
but  when  aggregated  with  similar  data  for  other  works,  operated  under  entirely  different  conditions,  the  totals 
obtained  are  misleading.  Many  furnace  companies  in  addition  to  manufacturing  pig  iron,  quarry  the  limestone, 
mine  the  coal,  manufacture  the  coke,  and  mine  a  large  part  of  the  iron  ores  consumed  by  them,  in  addition  to 
operating  a  railroad  in  connection  with  some  of  the  mines  and  quarries.  Other  concerns,  while  selling  a  large 
part  of  the  pig  iron  they  produce,  manufacture  a  considerable  portion  of  their  crude  product  into  more  highly 
finished  articles.  While  the  expenditures  for  labor  and  materials  in  these  various  operations  are  kept  as  separate 
as  if  they  belonged  to  different  companies,  manufacturers  claimed  that  it  was  impossible  to  determine  what  part 
of  the  amount  paid  for  taxes,  interest  on  cash  used  in  the  business,  and  other  sundry  expenditures  should  be 
charged  to  each  of  the  several  branches  of  industry.  Consequently  the  amounts  reported  for  these  different 
items  by  many  of  the  establishments  included  not  only  the  expenses  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  iron  .;nd 
steel,  but  expenses  properly  chargeable  to  classes  of  industry  covered  by  other  census  investigations. 

DEPRECIATION  OF  PLANT. 

The  interrogatory  in  the  schedules  relating  to  the  average  annual  depreciation  of  plant  was  not  answered  by 
the  manufiicturers  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  obtain  comprehensive  results,  because  comparatively  few  establishments 
kept  distinct  accounts  of  the  cost  of  labor  and  materials  entering  into  the  necessary  repairs  and  additions  to  the 
works.  During  the  last  decade  competition  has  been  so  active  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  that 
extraordinary  expenditures  for  remodeling  old  and  adding  new  machinery  and  appliances  have  been  necessary  to 
meet  the  changing  conditions  of  manufacture.  Many  of  the  blast  furnaces  which  were  in  operation  in  1880  have 
since  been  torn  down  and  entirely  rebuilt,  with  the  addition  of  new  machinery.  The  substitution  of  steel  for  iron 
has  compelleil  rolling  mill  establishments  to  remodel  their  plants  and  add  more  powerful  machinery  of  improved 
design. 

The  necessity  for  such  changes  has  been  so  constant  that  it  is  only  those  establishments  which  have  been 
foremost  in  the  judicious  expenditure  of  capital  for  keeping  their  pLants  fully  equipped  with  the  best  appliances 
for  manufacturing  according  to  the  most  approved  methods  that  have  been  able  to  successfully  cope  with  the 
changed  conditions  and  continue  as  large  producers. 

These  remarks  apply  especially  to  the  manufacture  of  steel  rails.  Establishments  ;v^hich  were  equipped  with 
the  most  efficient  machinery  in  1880  found  it  necessary  to  entirely  remodel  their  mills  a  few  years  later,  and 
subsequently  to  replace  these  improvements  by  even  more  modern  and  economical  methods  of  manufacture. 

EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES. 

The  inquiry  at  the  Eleventh  Census  respecting  employee's  and  wages  called  for  the  average  number  of  males^ 
females,  and  children,  and  the  total  wages  paid,  respectively,  by  classes:  first,  officers  or  firm  members;  second, 
clerks;  third,  operatives,  engineers,  and  other  skilled  workmen,  overseers,  and  foremen  or  superintendents  (not 
^general  superintendents  or  managers) ;  fourth,  watchmen,  laborers,  teamsters,  and  other  unskilled  workmen.  The 
average  number  of  males,  females,  and  children  respectively,  at  specified  weekly  wages,  was  also  requested,  and 
the  time  the  establishment  was  in  operation,  with  the  number  of  hours  constituting  a  day's  labor. 

The  inquiry  concerning  employes  and  wages  used  at  the  Tenth  Census  did  not  require  the  employes  to  be 
reported  by  classes. 

The  total  number  of  employes  reported  at  the  census  of  1890  in  the  branches  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry 
comprised  in  this  report,  exclusive  of  officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks,  was  171,181,  recei\ang  $89,273,956  as 
wages.  By  dividing  the  number  of  employes  into  the  aggregate  wages  there  is  obtained  rS521.52  as  the  average^ 
amount  paid  to  each  employe.  A  moment's  consideration,  however,  will  show  that  these  figures  in  no  respect 
exhibit  the  average  yearly  earnings  of  the  employes  engaged  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  nor  do  they  supply 
any  basis  upon  which  to  determine  this  information.  The  iron  and  steel  establishments  reporting  were  not  all  in 
operation  throughout  the  entire  year.  Some  establishments  did  not  start  up  until  toward  the  close'  of  the  census 
year,  the  employes  needed  to  operate  them  being  drawn  from  other  branches  of  industry.  Many  concerns,  during 
periods  when  the  establishments  are  not  in  operation,  employ  the  workmen  in  making  repairs,  preparing  materials  for 
the  works,  or  in  other  labor,  the  amount  so  expended,  although  contributing  to  the  yearly  earnings  of  each  employ^, 
is  not  charged  to  iron  and  steel  manufacture,  and  consequently  is  not  included  in  the  aggregate  wages.  It  is  only 
toy  a  full  knowledge  of  the  labor- performed  by  employes  during  periods  when  they  are  not  in  demand  for  iion  and 
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steel  making  that  a  showing  of  the  average  annual  earnings  for  each  person  engaged  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry 
may  be  made. 

As  the  statistics  of  employes  at  the  blast  furnaces  in  1880  include  not  only  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  pig  iron,  but  also  in  many  cases  the  workmen  employed  in  mining  and  other  operations  conducted  in  connection 
with  these  establishments,  exact  comparisons  can  not  be  made  with  the  figures  for  1890,  which  excludes  the  labor 
employed  in  the  production  of  materials  consumed  by  the  furnaces.  This  will  account  for  the  apparent  decrease 
in  the  number  of  employes  in  blast  furnaces. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  average  number  of  employes  in  the  various  branches  of  the 
iron  and  steel  industry,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1S90: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES,  IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY:  1880  AND  1890. 


CLASS    OF  WOBKS. 


AVERAGE  NUMBEU  OF   EMPLDT^S. 


Aggregate. 


1880  (a) 


Total ct40.798 


1890  (6) 


175,506 


Blast  furuaceH . 

Kolling  mills  and  steel  works. 
Forges  and  bloonierios 


<;41. 6^ 

06,164 

2,939 


34,483 

140,  537 

486 


Males  above  16  years. 


1880  (a) 


Females  above  ISyears. 


Children. 


eI33,  023 

c40, 503 
89.  645 

2,875 


34,  402 

1.18,  327 

483 


9 

33 

3 


i 

1,183 

74 

107 

6.486  ; 

2.103 

61 

3 

a  In  many  cases  the  eniploye.s  reported  for  1880  iucludeil  those  at  work  in  mines  and  other  operations  not  covered  by  this  report. 
b  Includes  officers  or  firm  members  and  clerks.    These  clas-ses  were  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 

e  Does  not  include  180  employes  reported  I);*  an  idle  establishment  in  Minnesota  and  included  in  the  totals  published  at  the  census  of  1880.    These  employes 
vrere  engaged  in  making  repairs  to  plant. 

The  following  statement  presents  the  average  number  and  total  wages  of  officers  or  firm  members  and  clerks 
and  the  average  number  and  total  wages  of  skilled  and  unskilled  employes,  as  reported  at  the  census  of  1890: 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  TOTAL  WAGES  BY  CLASSES,  IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY:  1890. 


CLASSES. 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  TOTAL  WAGES. 


Af^gregates. 


Average 
number. 


All  classes . 


175, 506 


Officers  or  firm  members. 

Clerks 

Skilled 

TJDskilled 


1,407 

2. 9?  8 

87.  049 

84,132 


Total  wages 

$95.  736. 192 

3, 820. 848 

2.641,388 

57, 995. 737 

31,278,219 


Males  aliovc  16  years.       j  Females  above  15  years 


Number. 


173,212 


1,407 
.  2.  862 
86.914 
82, 029 


Wages. 

$95,  273, 168 

3, 820, 848 

2.611,678 

57,958,147 

30, 882, 495 


Child  rezi. 


Number 


114 


Wages. 


$46. 816 


Number. 


2,180 


Wages. 


$416,208 


56" 

2 

56 


29,  710 

1,040 

16,066 


133 
2,047 


36,550 
379.658 


The  following  statement  presents  the  average  number  of  employes  at  the  different  weekly  rates  of  wages: 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AT  DIFFERENT  WEEKLY  RATES  OF  WAGES,  IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY:  1890. 

[not  including  officers,  fikm  mkmber.s,  and  clerks.] 


WEEKLY  RATES  OF  WAGES. 


Total 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  ESIPLOYftS. 


Males  above 
16  years. 


168,943 


Under  $5 

$5  and  over  bat- under  $6  . . . 
$6  and  over  but  under  $7 . . 
$7  and  over  but  under $8... 
$8  and  over  but  under  $9. . . 
$9  and  over  but  under  $10  . 
$10  and  over  but  under  $12. 
$12  and  ovei  but  under  $15 
$15  and  over  but  under  $20. 
$20  and  over  but  under  $25. 
$25  and  over , 


1,643 
.3. 124 
10. 198 
20,265 
25,041 
23, 727 
24,516 
21,458 
17,974 
10.502 

7.195 


Females 

above  15 

years. 


58 


Children. 


2.180 


28 

12 
8 
4 
3 
1 
2 


1,533 

347 

282 

16 

2 
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MATERIALS  USED. 


CONSUMPTION   OF   FUEL. 


Of  the  total  cost  of  materials  used  by  iron  and  steel  works  in  1890,  amounting  to  $327,272,845,  the  expense 
for  fuel  was  $55,561,749,  or  16.98  percent,  as  compared  with  18.81  per  cent  in  1880. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  quantity  and  cost  of  each  kind  of  fuel  used  in  the  different 
branches  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  1880  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE   STATEMENT,  QUANTITY  AND  COST   OF  FUEL  CONSUMED   IN  THE   DIFFERENT  BRANCHES  OF  THE 

IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY:  1880  AND  1890. 


KINDS  OF  FUEL. 


Total 


Anthracite  ooal tons . 

BitominouA  coal tons. 

Coke tons . 

Charcoal bushels. 

Oil  used  for  fael barrels. 


Year. 


1880 
1890 

1?«0 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 


Natural  gas 1    1880 

!     1890 


AGOREOATE8. 


Quantity. 


3. 322. 498 
2, 973, 914 

5,  «59. 055 
5, 723, 409 

2,277.555 
9, 632. 390 

69. 502, 091 
74,499,202 

853 
1.859.13H 


Cost. 


$35, 969, 873 
55.561,749 


9. 889,  037 
6, 654, 420 

12, 610. 440 
10, 426. 030 

8, 743, 382 
28, 752, 972 

4.726.114 
5, 037, 175 

900 
1, 124. 206 


BLAST  FURKACE8. 


Quantity. 


Cost. 


$21,917,002 
37,  884, 383 


2.615,182 
2,012,477 

1,  051,  753 
551.007 

2, 128. 255 
9, 237. 9  ;.■) 

53.  909,  828 
07, 672, 156 


I  ROLLINC    MILLS  AND  STEEL 
WORKS. 


8, 012,  755 
5, 165, 761 

2,095,887 
759, 522 

8. 129, 240 
27, 435, 780 

3,679,120    i 
4,523,320 


Quantity. 


Cost. 


$13. 202, 507 
17, 397, 434 


FORGES  AND  BLOOMERIBS. 


706,976 
061,039 

4, 605, 689 
6, 171. 102 

142, 605 
393.050 

2. 667. 902 
2,770.611 


1,859,138 


3.566,946    |i 


1, 875, 062 
1, 487, 713 

10, 510,  255 
9, 663.  208 

58-2, 001 
1,311,588 

234, 370 
243,773 


1, 124, 206 
3,' 566, 946* 


Quantity. 


340 
398 

1,613 
1.300 

0,605 
1,405 

13,014.361 
4,056,435 

853 


Cost. 


$850,274 
270,032 

1.220 
046 

4,298 
3,300 

31,241 
5.004 

812,615 
270,082 

900 


The  aggregate  consumption  of  iron  ore,  mill  cinder,  and  fluxing  material,  and  the  total  coat  of  these  matepals 
used  ill  the  census  years  1880  and  1890,  are  shown  in  the  following  statement: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  QUANTITY  AND  COST  OF  IRON  ORE,  MILL  CINDER,  ANP  FLUXING  MATERIAL  CONSUMED 

IN  THE  DIFFERENT  BRANCHES  OF  THE  IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY:  1880  AND  1890. 


CLASS  OF  MATERIAI^. 


Year. 


Total 


Iron  ore 


]P80 
1890 

18«0 
1800 


Mill  cinder '    1880 

I    18»0 

Fluxing  material 1880 

189U 


AGGREOATES. 


Tons. 


11, 232. 905 
24, 332,  783 


7,709,708 
17. 425, 422 

354, 048 
1, 283,  071 

3, 160. 149 
5,624,290 


Cost. 


$39,974,700 
74, 254, 942 


30. 516. 697 
66, 971, 256 

910,667 
3, 086, 808 

2,547,336 
4, 196, 878 


BLAST  FURNACES. 


Tons. 


10,770,881 
23, 732, 473 


7, 256, 684 
16.825,112 

354. 048 
1, 283, 071 

3, 160, 149 
5. 624, 290 


Cost. 


$36, 663, 281 
70, 789.  216 


33, 205, 278 
63. 505, 530 

910, 667 
3,086.808 

2, 547, 336 
4, 196, 878 


ROLLING  MIIXS  AND  STEEL 
WORKS. 


Tons. 


373. 414 
581. 503 


Cost. 


FORGES  AND  BLOOMERIBS. 


$2, 779, 879 
3,  355, 139 


373, 414 
581,503 


2,  779, 879 

3,  355, 139 


Tons. 

•  Cost. 

79, 610 
18. 807 

$531,540 
110.587 

79.010 
18,807 

531. 5  iO 
110,  587 

OTHER  MATERIALS. 


The  materials  not  mentioned  in  the  preceding  statements  consist  of  different  forms  of  iron  and  steel,  and  the 
following  comparative  statement  gives  the  tonnage  of  this  class  of  materials  consumed  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  during  the  census  years  1880  and  1800.  The  old  or  scrap  material  presented  in  this  table  includes  only 
the  old  or  waste  materials  purchased  and  consumed  by  the  iron  and  steel  works  and  takes  no  account  of  the  scrap 
iron  and  scrap  steel  which  are  the  constant  product  of  rolling  mills  and  steel  works,  and  usually  consumed  by  the 
works  producing  thein. 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  QUANTITY  AND  COST  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL  USED  AS  MATERIAL,  IRON  AND  STEEL 

INDUSTRY :  1880  AND  1890. 


CLA88  OP  3IATBBIAL8. 


Aggregate 

Old  and  scrap  iron  and  steel  (total) . 


Old  iron  rails 

Other  old  or  scrap  iron 

Old  steel  rails  and  steel  rail  ends 
Other  old  or  scrap  steel 


All  other  materials  (total) 


Spiegeleiscn  and  fcrro  manganese 

Pig  iron 

Hftromered  iron  ore  blooms 

Hammered  pig  and  scrap  blouins  . 

Purchased  muck  bar 

Purchased  bessemer  steel 

Purchased  open-hearth  r.teel 

Swedish  billets  and  bars 


1880 

1 

1 

1890 

Tons. 

Cost. 

• 

Tons. 

Cost. 

4.268,543 

$113, 424, 247 
37, 908, 350 

9, 784, 052 

$179, 288,  771 

1,  351, 636 

1, 957, 301 

36,460,815 

708,  534 

20,701,099 

392, 495 

9,109.705 

447,  078 

11,768,274 

967,623 

16.  778, 388 

85.653 

2. 435. 263 

145, 837 

2,  627, 649 

110, 371 

3, 003.  714 

451, 346 

7,  945, 013 

2.917,007 

75, 515, 897 

7, 826,  751 

142, 827, 956 

86. 138 

2. 868, 519 

248, 5:^6 

7. 588, 784 

2,596,635 

59, 945, 632 

6, 308,  226 

97, 903, 934 

43,411 

2,  588, 140 

16,936 

599.983 

49,  511 

2. 549, 829 

23,  452 

720, 457 

53, 754 

2. 369, 544 

234,  678 

6, 252, 594 

a52, 155 

2, 808, 497 

838,118 

24,117,921 

a24, 993 

1,  530. 560 

141,342 

4,635,585 

10,410 

855. 176 

15,463 

1, 008, 608 

a  Sixteen  thousand  four  hundroil  and  uincty-six  tons  of  "  Other  billetM  and  bars  "  costing  $908,407,  shown  separately  under  classified  materials  in  report  for  1880, 
for  comparative  purposes  are  distributed  as  follows:  9,216  tons,  $507,509,  with  purchased  bessemer  steel,  and  7,280  tons,  ^00,898,  with  purchased  open-hearth  steel. 

No  section  of  the  United  States  contains  all  the  raw  materials  essential  to  the  development  of  an  extensive  iron 
and  steel  industry.  The  southern  states  are  endowed  with  a  wealth  of  iron  ore,  coal,  and  limestone  deposits  in 
close  proximity  to  each  other,  which  permits  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  at  a  cost  considerably  below  that  possible 
in  other  sections.  This  pig  iron,  however,  is  unsuitable  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  by  the  process  most  largely  in 
use  at  the  present  time.  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  although  containing  immense  deposits  of  high  grade  ores  for" 
steel  making  purposes,  have  no  mineral  fuel  economically  available  for  iron  making  purposes,  and  in  parts  of  these 
states  there  is  adeliciency  in  the  supply  of  wood  for  charcoal.  Pennsylvania  is  rich  in  both  anthracite  and  bituminous 
coal,  but  the  iron  ores  with  few  exceptions  carry  only  small  percentages  of  iron  and  are  suitable  only  for  foundry  and 
mill  purposes.  The  wide  separation  of  the  materials  for  iron  manufacture  in  the  northern  states  necessitates  the 
transportation  of  the  ore  and  fuel  long  distances.  The  iron  ore  from  Lake  Superior  is  carried  a  distance  of  over 
1,000  miles  to  the  furnai^es  in  central  Pennsylvania,  while  the  coke  from  the  Counellsville  region  in  Pennsylvania 
is  used  in  the  furnaces  as  far  west  as  Chicago.  The  payment  of  freight  on  the  various  raw  materials  constitutes 
an  important  item  in  the  cost  of  iron  and  steel  manufacture. 


PRODUCTIOX  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  iron  and  steel  products  in  1880  and  1890, 
with  the  percentages  of  increase  or  decrease  in  each  class: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  CLASS,  QUANTITY,  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  OF  PRODUCTS,  IRON 

AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY:  1880  AND  1890. 


CLASS  OF  PRODUCTS. 


Total 

Pig  iron,  including  castings  direct  from  furnace 

Boiled  and  hammered  products  and  din^ct  steel  castings 

Iron 

Bessemer  steel 

Open-  hearth  steel 

Crucible  steel 

Miscellaneous  steel 

Proilucts  of  forges  and  bloomeries 


TONS. 


1880 


7,  265, 140 
3, 781, 021 

2, 353,  248 

889,  896 

93, 143 

70,  319 

4,956 

72,  557 


1890 


18.216,215 


9, 9U6, 6U7 

3, 225, 140 

4, 385.  365 

590, 198 

69.903 

4,227 

34,  775 


PERCENTAGE  OF  IN- 
CREASE OR  DECREASE. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


150.73 


162.01 

37.05 
392.80 
533.65 


0.59 
14.71 
52.07 


The  counties  showing  the  greatest  production  of  iron  and  steel  during  the  census  year  1890,  compared  with 
the  same  counties  for  1880,  are  presented  in  the  following  statement.  These  counties  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
arranged  in  order  of  largest  production  in  1890.    In  one  class  are  included  those  which  produced  in  1890  over 
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100,000  tons  of  pig  iron  and  finished  forms  of  iron  and  steel:  the  second  class  includes  all  conn  ties  producing  over 
60,000  tons,  but  less  than  100,000  tons  in  1890.  In  the  first  list  are  31  counties,  representing  8  states,  and  in  the 
second  list  19  counties,  representing  11  states. 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  PRODUCTION  OF  IRON   AND   STEEL,  COUNTIES  PRODUCING  60,000  TONS   AND  OVER  IN 

1890:  1880  AND  1890. 

COUNTIES  PRODUCING  OVER  100,000  TONS  OF  PIG  IRON,  ROLLED  AND  HAMMERED  IRON  AND  STEEL.  AND  BLOOMS. 


couirriEB. 


Al]e>;heny .  Pa 

Cook,  III :... 

JetTerson,  Ala 

Mahoning.  Ohio .^ .* 

Dauphin,  Pa ". 

Cambria,  Pa 

Cuyahoga,  Ohio 

Lackawannn,  Pa 

Northampton,  Pa 

Mercer,  Pa , 

Lehigh,  Pa  

Lebanon,  Pa 

Will,  III 

Montgomery,  Pa 

Berks,  Pa 

Joflersou,  Ohio 


NET  TONS. 


1880 


1890 


848,146 

3,  796, 048 

248,470 

1,1M,259 

26, 052 

684,055 

219, 957 

626, 282 

223, 676 

573,853 

260.140 

570,  330 

210,354 

554,  847 

151.273 

550, 132 

322, 882 

500,4*57 

183, 881 

493,022 

324, 875 

411.187 

73, 149 

403, 130 

84,094 

369,275 

168, 628 

340.  874 

213, 580 

335,503 

40.561 

292,871 

COUNTIBS. 


Lawrence,  Pa % 

Trumbull,  Ohio 

Marshall,  W.  Va 

Belmont,  Ohio 

Milwaukee,  Ws 

Ohio,  W.Va    

Rensselaer,  N.  Y 

Chester,  Pa 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Montour,  Pa 

Wayne,  Mich 

Albany,  N.  Y 

Columbiana,  Ohio 

Delaware,  Pa 

Fayette,  Pa 


NET  TOMS. 


1880 


S8.443 
73, 389 
37, 700 
56, 193 

128, 101 
84,767 

177, 967 
78, 363 
87,019 
79. 789 
63, 548 
40,611 
44.110 
9.988 
37, 108 


1800 


262,315 
247,165 
206,417 
181,876 
174, 678 
174.  305 
172, 135 
150,886 
127. 811 
121,455 
115, 167 
111,  15a 
105,  773 
104, 149 
100, 638 


COUNTIES  PRODUCING  OVER  60,000  BUT  UNDER  100,000  TONS  OF  PIG  IRON,  ROLLED  AND  HAMMERED  IRON  AND  STEEL,  AND  BLOOMS. 


NET  TONS. 


CK)UNTIK8. 


1880 


1890 


Worcester,  Mass 

Warren,  N.J 

Lawrence,  Ohio 

Baltimore  city  and  Baltimore  county,  Md. 

Colbert,  AU ' 

St.  Lotiia  city  and  St.  Louis  county.  Mo. . . 

Armstrong,  Pa 

Philailelphia.  Pa 

Alleghany,  Vu , 

£s«ex.  N .  y , 


30,180  I 
76.622 
70.  794 
60,944 


102, 644 

9,300 

65,983 

8,437 

66,725 


98, 492 
97.  595 
95,444 
94.581 
92, 395 
91,252 
88.  069 
82,094 
80. 423 
73,690 


Blair,  Pa 

Marion,  Tenn... 
Roanoke,  Va  — 
Hamilton.  Tenn. 
St.  Clair,  111..... 

Rhea,  Tenn 

Perrv,  Ohio 

Oneida,  N.  Y  — 
Center,  Pa 


68,039 
17. 958 


71.013- 

70,  795 . 

09,016 

67, 907 

67,794 

64,453 

63,259 

61.785 

61,628 


In  the  compilatiou  of  the  statistics  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  there  is  a  partial  duplication 
of  some  of  the  items  that  contribute  to  the  aggregate  tonnage  and  value  of  all  products.  In  a  number  of  instances 
the  finished  product  of  one  establishment  becomes  the  raw  material  of  another,  and  after  further  manipulation 
appears  again  in  the  table  of  products.  This  duplication  is  unavoidable.  The  finished  products  of  each  individual 
establishment  must  be  considered  to  comprise  the  various  articles  produced  and  sold  by  it,  whether  the  articleSv 
are  of  the  most  highly  finished  character  or  are  only  suitable  for  remanufacture  by  the  establishment  purchasing 
them.  Thus,  "muck  bar  produced  for  sale"  and  steel  sold  by  the  bessemer  and  open-hearth  steel  works  to  other 
rolling  mill  establishments  in  the  form  of  billets  or  slabs  are  unavoidable  duplications,  as  these  materials  appear  a 
second  time  as  bars,  plates,  or  other  articles  as  the  finished  products  of  the  establishments  purchasing  the  crude 
metal. 

Similar  methods  of  tabulation  were  necessarily  employed  in  presenting  the  results  of  previous  censuses,  sa 
that  accuracy  of  comparison  of  tonnages  and  values  at  different  periods  is  not  invalidated. 
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MACHINERY. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  number,  equipment,  and  capacity  of  tlie  iron  and  steel  works  in  the  United 
States,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  188D  aud  1890: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,    NUMBER,  EQUIPMENT,  AND  CAPACITY  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS,  IRON  AND  STEEL 

INDUSTRY :  1880  AND  1890. 

[Includiug  idle  estAblishinentB.] 


ITEMS. 


1880 


BlaHt  furnaces : 

XunilMT  of  eatablislimcntB -  ■ 

Number  of  completed  fumace» - 

Total  daily  cax>acity  in  tons  of  pig  iron 

Rolling  millA  and  steel  works : 

Number  of  eHtablidhments 

Total  daily  capacity  in  net  tons  of  finished  products 

Number   of    single  puddling  furnaces,  each    double  furnace  counted  as  2 
single  furnaces. 

Number  of  heating  furnaces : 

Number  of  hammers  ... * 

Number  of  cut-nail  machines 

,        Is  umber  of  trains  of  rolls 

Number  of  Itessemer  steel  converters  (including  Clapp-Griffiths  and  Robert- 
Bessemer)  . 

Total  daily  capacity  in  tons  of  ingots 

Number  of  open-hearth  steel  furnaces 

Total  daily  capacity  in  tons  of  ingots 

Number  of  jwts  which  can  be  used  at  each  heat  in  crucible  8t«el  works 

Forges  and  bloomeries : 

Number  of  establishments 

Number  of  fires 

Number  of  hnmmers 

Total  daily  cajmcity  in  tons  of  blooms,  billets,  or  bars 


483 

681 

19.248 

391* 

22,096 

4.370 

2,622 

458 

3,775 

1,  342 

24 

4.467 

37 

827 

2.691 

118 
49.5 
141 
520 


377 

559 

42,436 

4^ 

46,965 

4.853 

2,912 

625 

5.909 

1,557 

97 

21,599 
129 
4.041     ' 
2,6,6    ! 


32 
202 

39 
295 


I 


At  the  census  of  1890  the  whole  number  of  establishments  reported,  including  those  that  were  idle  and  in 
course  of  construction,  was  872,  as  compared  with  1,005  in  1880  and  808  in  1870.  The  decrease  in  the  number  of 
establishments  from  1880  to  1890  is  due  largely  to  the  decline  in  the  manufacture  of  blooms  and  hammered 
bar  iron  direct  from  iron  ore  and  from  pig  and  scrap  iron  in  forges  and  bloomeries,  to  the  dismantling  of  many  of 
the  smaller  blast  furnace  plants,  to  the  erection  of  fewer  but  larger  works,  and  to  the  many  consolidations  of 
existing  establishments  under  one  management  which  have  taken  place  since  1880.  The  483  blast  furnace 
establishments  in  1880,  controlling  681  furnaces,  had  a  total  daily  capacity  of  19,248  tons  of  pig  iron,  while  the  377 
establishments  in  1890,  with  only  559  furnaces,  reported  a  total  daily  capacity  of  42,436  tons.  There  is  an  increase 
in  both  the  number  and  the  capacity  of  establishments  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  crude  steel  and  of  finished 
forms  of  iron  and  steel,  the  great  expansion  in  the  capacity  being  largely  caused  by  improvements  in  machinery 
and  methods  of  manufacture,  the  more  general  substitution  of  steel  for  iron,  and  greater  rapidity  in  the  working 
of  plant. 
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MANUFACTURE  OF  PIG  IRON— BLAST  FURNACES. 

The  production  of  pig  iron  in  the  United  States  daring  the  census  year  1890  amounted  to  9,906,607  tons  of 
2,000  pounds,  as  compared  with  an  output  of  3,781,021  tons  in  1880,  and  2,052,821  tons  in  1870.  From  1870  to 
1880  the  increase  in  production  amounted  to  1,728,200  tons,  or  84.19  per  cent,  while  from  1880  to  1890  the  increase 
was  6,125,686  tons,  or  162,01  per  cent. 

The  following  comparative  summary  indicates  the  growth  of  the  pig  iron  industry  since  1870: 

COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  BLAST  FURNACES:  1870,  1880,  AND  1890  C«) 


ITBMA. 


Xumber  of  eAtablishments 

Capital 

Miscellaneous  ex)>exiHes 

Average  niiniber  of  employes  (aggregate) 

Total  wages 

ORicers,  firm  members,  aud  clerks : 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

All  other  employe's : 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

Coat  of  matiTials  used 

Valuelof  products 

Tons  «>f  pnnlucts '. . . 


1870  (b) 

386 

$56. 145, 326 

(d) 

27,554 

$12,475,250 

if) 


if) 


$45. 498, 017 

$69, 640, 498 

2. 052, 821 


341     ! 
$89,531,362 
(d) 
e41.695 
C$12,  655, 428 

(/) 


$58. 619. 742 

^9,315.569 

3,  781. 021 


304 

e$134,  608, 543 

$6, 342, 675 

34.483 

$16, 226, 145 

1,068 
$1,611,687 

I 
33,415    ' 
$14,614,458 
$110,098,615    I 
9$145, 643. 153 
9,  906, 607 


o  This  statement  includes  only  active  establishments  for  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890;  such  establishment's  wero  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1870. 

b  For  explanation  of  the  apparent  discrepancies  in  the  data  for  1870  and  1880,  see  remarks  in  regard  to  the  depraciat^d  currency  of  1870,  also  in  regard  to  the 
inclusion  of  capital,  employes,  and  wages  relating  t4>  mining  aud  other  operations  in  the  figures  for  1880.  . 

e  Includes  hired  property  valued  at  $5,061,058.    This  item  was  not  reported  separately  at  previous  censuses. 

d  Not  reported. 

f  noes  not  include  180  employes  and  $25,275  wages  reported  by  an  idle  establishment  in  Minnesota,  and  included  in  the  totals  published  for  the  census  of  1880. 
These  employes  were  engaged  in  making  repairs  to  plant. 

/  Not  reportetl  separately.  , 

g  Includes  values  for  which  tonnage  was  not  reported. 

The  following  comi>arative  statement  exhibits  the  leading  statistics  of  the  blast  furnace  industry,  by  states, 
as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  BLAST  FURNACES,  BY  STATES :  1880  AND  1890.  (a) 


flTATES. 


Tear. 


The  United  States i  61 880 

1890 


Alabama  — 
Connecticut 
G<»orgia 


1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 


Illinois / 1880 

1890 

Indiana ' I    1880 

^1890  t 


Kentucky 
Jtfaine 


1880 
1890 

1880 
/1890 


Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


341 
304 


7 
28 

6 
5 

5 
4 

3 
5 

8 


9 

4 


Capital. 


$89,  531, 362 
d\M,  608,  543 


2, 707, 196 
15,  778, 786 

1,172,000 
940.092 

712.000 

748,845 

050,000 
9. 855. 274 

455,000 


AVERAGB  NUMBRR  OF 
BMFIX)TI^:S  AND  TOTAL  WAGES. 


Cost  of 
materials  used. 


Employes. 


e41,695 
«34,483 


Wages. 


e$12, 655;  428 
elO,  226, 145 


2, 098. 035 
.     826, 199 

150.000 


1,566 
4,139 

139 
129 

754 

269 

498 
1.431 

308 


1,890 
278 

300 


553.713 
1,  783,  700 

65,974 
66.881 

77. 415 
64, 676 

185,054 
919, 145 

•      54,840 


429,988 
105, 520 

44,950 


$58,619,742 
110,098,615 


575, 673 
6. 493, 884 

471,467 
412,  743 

241,796 
237, 8rt6 

1,  762. 609 
8,088,153 

335,606 


801,410 
461,  608 

23,569 


'Value 
of  products. 


$89, 315. 569 
145, 643, 153 


1,405,356 
10, 315, 691 

644,911 
574,438 

466.890 
339, 422 

2.391,850 
10, 138, 310 

460,535 


1, 248, 652 
665.763 

60.375 


a  This  statement  includes  only  active  establishments. 

b  For  explanation  of  the  apparent  discrepancies  in  the  data  for  1880  see  remarks  in  regard  to  the  inclusion  of  capital,  employes,  and  wages  relating  to  mining 
and  other  operations. 

cDoes  not  include  180  em]>loyes  and  $25,275  wages  reported  by  an  idle  establishment  in  Minnesota  and  Included  in  the  totals  published  for  the  census  of  1880. 
These  cmploy6s  were  engaged  in  making  repairs  to  ])lant. 

d  Includes  hired  property  valued  at  $5,061,058.    This  item  was  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 

e  Includes  1. 068  oflicers,  firm  members,  and  clerks  and  their  wages,  amounting  t-o  $1,611,687,  distributed  as  follows:  Alabama  150,  $262,396;  Connecticut  12 
^16.247;  Georgia  15,  $19,175;  Illinois   11,  $23,115;   Kentucky  16,  $17,038;  MarjUnd  9,  A7,530;  Michigan  57.  $95,312;  Miaaouri  27,  $37,763;  New  Jersey  15,  $22,386; 
New  York  52.  $91,181:   Ohio    167,  $200,890;   Pennsylvania  355.  $561,407;   Tennessee  64,  $87,616:   Virginia  60,  $80,207;    West  Virginia  13,  $16,758,  Wisconsin  16, 
^30,154;  all  other  states  29,  $42,512.     These  classes  were  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 

/See  note  a  at  end  of  table. 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  BLAST  FURNACES,  BY  STATES:  1880  AND  189(>~Continued. 


STATES. 


Marj'land 

Massacliasetts 


Year. 


1880 
18S0 

1880 
al8»0 


Number 
of  entub 

licjih- 
lueutd. 


Capital. 


!  AVBRAOB  NVMUER  OF 

I   EMPLOYES  AND  TOTAL  WAGES- 


12 
5 


$2.  197. 125 
3. 108,  222 


Employ^'8. 


632,000 


1.443 
639 

300 


Michigan i     1880 

'     1890 


Missouri 1880 

1890 

New  Jersey 1880 

1890 


Now  York 
Ohio 


Oregon 


1880 
;     1890 

'     1880 
i     1890 

1880 
al890 


13 
15 

4 
5 

12 

8 

30 
16 

62 
46 


2.671,386 

5.  259, 001 

2, 450,  OOO 
1. 883.  470 

93, 644,  500 
3,131.3^6 

8, 836, 471 

6.  443,  208 

13. 002. 586 
11,750,497 

100,000 


Penn.svlvania 1880 

I     1890 

Tennessee '     1880 

189U 


Texas. 


1880 
a  1890 


Vermont 1K8'> 

1890 


137 
116 

9 

11 

1 


41.488,294 
59,321,570 

1,422.626 
3, 685,  806 

40,000 


2.164 
732 

1.185 
654 

1,174 
655 

2, 518 
1,462 

8  944 
4,224 

250 


Wages. 


Cost  of 
materials  used. 


$339,978  '! 
151,342 

176.000 


561, 870 
416, 334 

227.111 
298,  966 

$365. 639 
262, 538 

902,  929 
672,  288 

2.  725. 157 
2, 057. 127 

46,822 


$956,806 
1, 316,  539 

169, 026 


Value 
of  products. 


$1,700,330 
1,632,004 

312, 810 


20,000 


Virginia. 


1880 
1     1890 


WestVirKinia i     1880 

1890 


1880 
1890 


Wincousiu 

All  other  Htatc-s i  al890 


8 
15 

8 
4 

7 
8 

9 


1,391,500 
4,156,206 

1.322,425 
1.446.082 

2,068,218 
3,  546, 340 

2,  727. 579 


13,460    , 
15, 967     ' 

1,579 
1,076 

140 


4, 752. 838 
7, 645, 715 

261, 897 
525,  fi9i 

27, 720 


2, 091. 224 
2, 935, 233 

1.685.124 
1,247,688 

$2,488,670    ! 
1, 679. 937 

4. 166. 622 
4, 212, 688 

9. 149.  620 
15, 696, 663 

33, 073 


3. 145. 062 
3. 962. 278 

2, 275, 017 
1,  716. 983 

$3. 428.  747 
2, 228,  724 

6,816,241 
5, 182, 6U6 

13,  038. 193 
19. 800. 268 

78, 393 


29.  675.  (»75 
57, 222, 481 

489.  440 
2,  450, 882 

23,580 


45. 573. 750 
75. 239.  2>j3 

840,022 
3, 366. 464 

36.  OIK) 


1.  221 
1.328 

893 
424 

853 
465 


2, 035 


13,800 


24. 80il 


255. 986 
558,312 

240, 158 
198. 933 

357, 354 
307,  041 

191.{i;r» 


205,  548 
2,  820, 167 

1,158,611 
1,503,847 

2.  101.393 
2, 378, 006 

940, 058 


440.695 
3,  925, 481 

1,631.096 
2.000,505 

3, 205, 8.(5 
3,114,892 

1,411.1:!1 


a  Ini'ludes  states  grouped  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  maj'  not  be  disclosed.  These  establishnienta  are  distributed  as  follows: 
Colorado,  1;  Indiana,  2;  Maine,  1;  Massachusetts,  1;  North  Carolina,  1;  Oregon,  1;  Texas,  1;  AVashipglon,  1. 

Ill  1880  blast  furnaces  were  located  in  24  states  and  1  territory,  but  i)ig  iron  was  produced  in  only  22  states, 
the  furnaces  in  Minnesota,  North  Carolina,  and  Utah  territory  being  idle  in  that  year.  In  the  census  year  1890 
there  were  25  states  that  contained  completed  blast  furnaces,  and  pig  iron  was  made  in  that  year  in  each  of  these 
states  except  Minnesota.  Since  1880  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  has  been  abandoned  in  Vermont  and  Utah,  and 
during  the  same  period  2  states,  namely,  Colorado  and  Washington,  have  engaged  in  its  production.  California 
does  not  appear  among  the  pig  iron  producing  states  in  either  1880  or  1890,  A  charcoal  furnace  was  completed 
and  put  in  operation  in  that  state  in  1881,  but  it  has  made  no  pig  iron  since  188(3,  and  is  practically  abandoned. 

The  relative  rank  of  the  various  states  has  undergone  many  changes  since  1880.  Pennsylvania  still  retains 
its  leadership  as  the  producer  of  pig  iron,  being  credited  with  51.05  per  cent  of  the  total  production  in  1880  and 
49.13  i)er  cent  in  1800.  Ohio  was  second  in  rank  in  both  1880  and  1890,  the  output  of  pig  iron  in  this  state  in  the 
former  year  being  14.51  per  cent  of  the  total  production,  and  in  the  latter  year  13.60  per  cent.  Alabama,  which 
occupied  tenth  place  in  1880,  now  occupies  third  place,  the  production  of  this  state  in  1890  amounting  to  915,609 
tons,  as  compared  with  62,336  tons  in  18S0.  Illinois,  which  was  seventh  in  rank  in  1880,  is  fourth  in  1^90,  and  New 
York,  wliich  was  third  in  rank  in  1880,  occupies  fifth  place  in  1890.  Virginia,  which  was  seventeenth  in  rank  in 
1880,  is  now  sixth,  while  Tennessee  has  advanced  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  seventh  place. 


CAPITAL. 

The  aggregate  capital  reported  for  this  branch  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  including  active  and  idle 
establishments  and  those  in  course  of  construction,  was  $105,151,176  at  the  census  of  1880,  as  compared  with 
$143,633,926  at  the  census  of  1890,  an  increase  of  $38,482,750,  or  36.60  per  cent. 

The  comparative  statement  on  the  following  pag43  shows  the  distribution  of  capital  in  active  and  idle 
establishments  and  those  in  course  of  construction  in  the  blast  furnace  industry  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of 
1880  and  1890. 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  DISTRIBITTION   OF  CAPITAL  IN   ACTIVE   AND  IDLE  ESTABLISHMENTS  AND  THOSE  IN 

COURSE  OF  CONSTRUCTION,  BLAST  FURNACES :  1880  AND  1890. 


CLASS  OP  B8TABLI8BMENT8. 


Year. 


Total 


18fi0 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1S80 
I     1890 

Establ  ishments  in  coarse  of  constraction 1880    '' 

I    1890 


Establishments  in  operation . 
Idle  estabfisliments 


CAPITAL. 


Number 

of  es- 
tablish- 
ments. 


TbtAl. 


490 
40O 


a$l05.151.176 
&U3.6'{3,926 


Buildings, 


Land,  stock,  and 
finished  prod- 


machinery,  tools.     „etson  fiand, 

<»«»il^«,f.  cash,  and  bills 

implements.     I       receivable. 


$46,000,081 
77,989,695 


341 
304 

141* 
73 

■  7 
23 


89,531,362 
134, 608, 543 

14.394,883 
6.458,865 

1,224.931 
2. 566, 518 


41. 268,  481 
71,  236, 048 

6, 277, 150 
i.  695, 150 

454.450 
2, 058, 497 


$57, 151, 095 
65, 644, 231 


48. 262, 881 
03.872,405 

8.117,733 
1,763,715 

770, 4«1 
508,021 


a  See  remarks  in  regard  to  the  inclusion  of  capital  relating  to  mining  and  other  operations  in  the  figures  for  1880. 
b  Includes  hired  property  valued  at  $5,061,058.    This  item  was  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 

• 

As  the  item  of  ''Buildings,  machinery,  tools,  and  implements"  more  accurately  represents  the  direct  investment 
in  the  blast  furnace  industry  common  to  the  two  periods  than  does  the  item  of  laiid  and  cash  assets,  the  figures 
presented  for  both  years  for  the  first  item  may  be  taken  as  a  fairly  true  index  of  the  growth  of  this  branch  of 
manufacture  since  1880.  The  increase  in  the  total  capital  invested  was  36.60  per  cent,  while  the  investment  in 
buildings  and  machinery  has  increased  62.48  per  cent,  and  the  land  and  cash  and  stock  on  hand  14.86  per  cent. 
The  value  of  land  was  not  reported  separately  in  1880.  Statements  accompanying  this  report  present  in  detail 
the  statistics  concerning  capital  in  the  blast  furnaces  of  the  different  states  as  reported  at  the  Eleventh  Census. 

EMPLOYfiS  AND  WAGES. 

The  following  statement  presents  the  average  number  and  total  wages  of  officers  or  firm  members  and  clerks 
and  the  average  number  and  total  wages  of  skilled  and  unskilled  employes,  as  reported  at  the  census  of  1890: 

AVEKAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  TOTAL  WAGES,  BY  CLASSES,  BLAST  FURNACES:  1890. 


CLASSES. 


All  classes. 


AVERAGE  NUMBEH  OF  EMPLOTtS  AND  TOTAL  WAGES. 


Aggregates. 


Males  above  16  years. 


Average 
iiumber. 


Total  wages.    ■    Number.   '        Wages 


34,483 


$16, 226. 145 


Officers  or  iinn  members. 

Clerks 

Skilled 

Uuskilled 


51)6 

562 

9,094 

24. 321 


1,174,212 
437,475 
5, 261, 191 
9. 363, 26^ 


34. 402 

506 

555 

9,094 

24, 247 


$16,209,335 


1, 174,  212 

434,  465 

5.261,191 

9,  339,  467 


Females  above  15  years. 


Number.        Wages. 


C&ild 


ren. 


$3. 010 


7    1 


3.010 


Number. 


Wages. 


74 


$13,800 


13.800 


The  following  statement  ])resents  the  average  number  of  employes  at  the  different  weekly  rates  of  wage>« 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AT  DIFFERENT  WEEKLY  RATES  OF  WAGES,  BLAST  FURNACES:  1890. 

[not  including   officers,  FIR.M   MEMBEltS,   AND   CLERKS.] 


WEEKLY  RATES  OF  WAGES. 


Total 


Umlcr  $5 

$5  nnd  over  but  under  $6 . . . 
$6  and  over  but  under  $7 . . . 
$7  and  over  bnt  under  $8. . . 
$8  and  over  but  under  $9. . . 
$0  and  over  but  under  $10 . . 
$10  and  over  but  under  $12. 
$12  and  over  but  under  $15. 
$15  and  over  but  under  $20. 
$20  and  over  but  under  $25. 
$25  and  over 


AVERAGE  NIMBEB  OF 
EBIPLOT^H. 


Males  above 
16  years. 


Children. 


33,341 


235 

260 

2,163 

4.667 

5,613 

6,351 

6.576 

4,722 

1,759 

511 

245 


74     ' 


46 
28 
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During  tbe  census  year  1890  the  blast  furuaee  establishments  were  in  operation  an  average  of  9.23  months 
each,  and  the  average  term  of  employment  tor  labor  was  10.62  months,  the  excess  of  the  latter  period  over  the 
former  being  due  to  the  fact  that  establishments  reporting  the  maximum  term  of  operation  also  reported  the 
greatest  number  of  hands.    In  1880  the  blast  furnace  establishments  were  in  operation  an  average  of  8  months. 

MATERIALS  USED, 
f 

The  total  quantity  and  cost  of  each  class  of  materials  consumed  by  the  blast  furnaces  as  reported  at  the  censuses 
of  1880  and  1890,  with  the  aggregate  cost  of  all  materials,  is  shown  in  the  following  statement.  With  the  exception 
of  charcoal,  which  is  reported  in  bushels,  the  quantities  are  given  in  tons  of  2,000  pounds. 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  QUANTITY  AND  COST  OF  MATERIALS  USED,  BLAST  FURNACES :  1880  AND  1890. 


CLASS  OP  MATERIALS. 


1880 


1890 


Quantity. 


Total 


Domestic  iron  ore 

Foreign  iron  ore , 

Fluxing  material 

Anthracite  coal . : 

Bituminous  coal 

Coke 

Charcoal 

Mill  cinder  and  scrap 
All  other  materials  . . . 


7,  256, 684 

(a) 
3, 169, 149 
2, 615, 182 
1,061,753 
2, 128, 255 
53, 900, 828 
854, 048 


Cost. 


Quantity. 


$58, 619,  742 


33,205,278 


Cost. 


2, 547,  336 
8, 012, 755 
2, 095. 887 
8, 129, 240 
3, 679, 120 
910, 667 
39, 459 


15,  734, 400 
1.090.712 
5, 624, 290 
2, 012, 477 
551,007 
9, 237, 935 

67, 67*2, 156 
1, 283, 071 


$110. 098, 615 

57,  607, 945 

5, 807, 585 

4, 196, 878 

5, 165, 761 

759,522 

27;  433, 780 
4, 523, 320 
3. 086, 808 
1,425,016 


a  Domestic  and  foreign  iron  ore  were  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 

The  foreign  iron  ores  consumed  in  1890  were  obtained  almost  wholly  from  Cuba,  Spain,  Algiers,  and  Elba^  a 
small  quantity  being  imported  from  Canada.  The  consumption  of  foreign  iron  ores  has  been  increasing  in  recent 
years,  the  purity  of  the  material,  its  adaptability  for  steel  making  purposes,  and  its  relatively  low  cost  commending 
it  to  the  blast  furnace  establishments  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  in  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and 
New  York, 

EICHNESS  OF  IRON  ORES. 

In  addition  to  15,734,400  tons  of  domestic  iron  ore  and  1,000,712  tons  of  foreign  iron  ore  consumed  by  blast 
furnaces  in  1890  there  were  smelted  for  iron  making  purposes  1,283,071  tons  of  the  waste  materials  of  other 
industrial  operations.    These  waste  materials  included  mill  cinder  and  roll  and  hammer  scale  obtained  in  the 
puddling,  heating,  and  rolling  of  iron;  residuum  from  the  smelting  of  franklinite  in  the  production  of  zinc,  which 
was  employed  by  2  furnaces  in  New  Jersey,  and  1  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  production  of  sx)iegeleisen ;  and  blue 
billy,  or  purple  ore,  a  product  of  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  from  iron  pyrites.    The  aggregate  consumption 
of  iron  ore  and  these  waste  materials  in  1890  was  18,1(J3,183  tons,  producing  9,906,607  tons  of  pig  iron,  while  in 
1880  the  total  output  of  pig  iron  was  3,781,021  tons,  with  a  consumption  of  iron  ore  and  other  materials  used  as 
iron  ore  of  7,610,732  tons.    Considering  that  the  average  yield  of  metal  in  tlie  blast  furnaces  from  foreign  iron 
ore,  mill  cinder,  rolling  mill  scale,  zinc  residuum,  etc.,  is  57  per  cent,  as  estimated  by  Mr.  «Tohn  Birkinbine,  special 
agent  in  charge  of  the  investigation  on  the  mining  of  iron  ore  in  189Q,  there  was  obtained  an  output  of  pig  iron 
from  this  source  in  1890  of  1,353,056  tons.    This  leaves  8,553,551  tons  of  pig  iron  as  the  approximate  quantity 
produced  from  the  15,734,400  tons  of  domestic  iron  ore  in  1890,  or  an  average  yield  of  metal  from  ores  mined  in 
the  United  States  of  54.36  per  cent.    No  statistics  are  available  of  the  consumption  of  foreign  iron  ores  by  the 
blast  furnaces  in  the  census  year  1880,  but  assuming  the  416,174  tons  imported  in  that  year  to  have  entered  into 
consumption  during  that.period,  there  remains  a  total  of  6,840,510  tons  as  the  quantity  of  domestic  iron  ore  smelted 
in  1880.    Assuming  that  the  foreign  iron  ore,  mill  cinder,  etc.,  consumed  in  1880  yielded  439,027  tons  of  pig  iron,  we 
have  3,341,994  tons  as  the  quantity  of  pig  iron  produced  from  the  6,840,510  tons  of  domestic  iron  ore  consumed, 
or  an  average  yield  of  metal  to  tbe  ton  of  ore  of  48.86  per  cent.    The  increased  yield  in  1890  over  1880  is  largely 
due  to  the  more  general  employment  of  the  rich  ores  of  the  Lake  Superior  region  as  a  substitute  for  the  leaner 
local  ores  consumed  in  1880  by  many  northern  and  western  blast  furnaces. 
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PRODUCTS. 

Aggregate  figures  sucli  as  are  obtained  in  the  tabulation  of  the  individual  reports  for  a  number  of  establishmentB 
in  any  particular  district  supply  no  accurate  data  to  determine  the  cost  of  producing  a  given  manufactured  article. 
Even  at  2  furnaces  situated  in  the  same  locality,  employing  the  same  number  of  men,  and  consuming  the  same 
character  of  materials^  the  cost  of  production  may  vary  as  mu(;h  as  $2  to  $3  a  ton.  At  1  establishment  the  cost  of 
the  ore,  limestone,  and  coal  used  is  calculated  according  to  the  expense  incurred  in  mining  and  assembling  these 
materials  at  the  furnace,  while  the  other  concern,  although  owning  and  operating  its  own  mines,  may  charge  the 
material  to  the  furnace  at  the  market  price.  In  the  first  instance  the  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  pig  iron  is 
considerably  below  the  cost  at  the  second  works,  where  the  materials  charged  into  the  furnace  already  carry  a 
profit  for  the  mining  operations,  which  element  is  not  included  in  the  cost  reported  for  the  other  plant. 

The  following  comparative  statement  shows  the  total  tonnage  production  of  pig  iron  in  1880  and  1890 
classified  according  to  the  fuel  used,  with  the  proportion  each  kind  bears  to  the  aggregate  output  in  the  2  years. 
The  figures  include  the  quantity  of  spiegeleisen  and  castings  made  direct  from  the  furnace. 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  PRODUCTION  OF  PIG  IRON,  INCLUDING  DIRECT  CASTINGS,  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO 
KIND  OF  FUEL  USED,  WITH  PERCENTAGE  EACH  CLASS  IS  OF  TOTAL,  BLAST  FURNACES:  1880  AND  1890. 


CLASS  OF  PRODUerS. 


TONS. 


PBBCENTAGE  OF  TOTAl. 
PRODUCTION. 


18S0 


1890 


1880 


1890 


TotAl 


Mixed  anthracite  coal  and  roke  pig  iron 

Coke  and  bituminous  coal  pig  iron 

Charcoal  pig  iron 

Anthracite  coal  pig  iron 


a3, 781, 021 

714,  590 
1,517,553 

435, 318 
1.113,560 


0, 906, 607 


100.00 


100.00 


1.883.241 

7.017,700 

664,711 

330,886 


18.90 
40.14 
11.51 
19.45 


19.11 

70.84 

6.71 

3.34 


a  Four  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty  nine  tons  of  direct  castings  Nhowu  iu  the  report  for  blast  fumai^eM,  1880,  have  been  distributed  in  this  statement 
among  the  several  kinds  of  pig  iron ;  hence  the  quantities  of  pig  iron  do  not  agree  with  the  data  sliown  in  the  report  for  the  Tenth  Census. 

The  production  of  spiegeleisen  iu  the  census  year  1890,  which  is  included  in  the  figures  of  total  production  of 
pig  iron,  amounted  to  133,704  tons,  as  compared  with  12,875  tons  produced  in  the  census  year  1880.  Four  states 
made  spiegeleisen  in  1890,  namely,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  and  Colorado,  while  in  1880  only  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania  were  engaged  in  its  manufacture.  The  production  of  castings  direct  from  the  furnace  amounted 
to  6,066  tons  in  1890  and  4,229  tons  in  1880. 

The  following  comparative  statement  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  pig  iron  produced  in  the  United  States 
in  1880  and  1890,  classified  according  to  fuel  used.  The  figures  include  the  quantity  and  value  of  spiegeleisen  and 
castings  made  direct  from  the  furnace. 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS,  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  KIND  OF  FUEL  USED^ 

BLAST  FURNACES:  1880  AND  1890. 


CLASS  or  PRODUCTS. 


Total 


Mixed  anthracite  coal  and  coke  pig  iron. 

Coke  and  bituminous  coal  pig  iron 

Cbarcoal  pig  iron 

Anthracite  coal  pig  iron 


Total  tonnage  and  valne . 
All  other  products 


1880 


Tons. 


714, 590 
1, 517. 553 

435. 318 
1, 113, 560 


a3, 781. 021 


Value. 


$89, 315, 569  ' 


16,  627, 291  i 

35, 513. 233  I 

12,488.744  \ 

23.574,742  i 


88,204,010 
1,  111,  550 


Tons. 


1,  893,  241 

7i  017, 769 

604,711 

330,886 


9, 906. 607 


Value. 


$145,  643, 153 


28. 195, 996 

100. 687, 256 

11,957,710 

4. 772, 021 


145, 612, 983 
30, 170 


a  Four  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  tons  of  direct  castings  shown  in  tho  report  for  blast  furnaces.  1880,  have  been  distributed  in  this  statement 
among  th^  several  kinds  of  pig  iron;  hence  the  quantities  of  pig  iron  do  not  agree  with  the  data  shown  in  the  report  for  the  Tenth  Census. 
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MACHINERY. 

The  followiDg  statenient  gives  the  production  of  pig  iron  in  the  diflFerent  states  in  tons  of  2,000  pounds,  including 
castings  made  direct  from  the  furnace,  during  the  census  years  1880  and  1890,  with  the  number  of  completed  furnace 
stacks  at  the  close  of  each  year,  and  the  relative  rank  of  each  state,  in  quantity  of  product  and  its  percentage  ot 
the  total  production:- 

•COMPARATIVE   STATEMENT,  NUMBER   OF  STACKS   AND    PRODUCTION,  INCLUDING   ACTIVE   AND  IDLE  ESTABLIvSH- 
MENTS,  STATES  RANKED  ACCORDING  TO  QUANTITY  OF  PRODUCT,  BLAST  FURNACES:  1880  AND  1890. 


STATEa 


Year. 


Total 


PennsTlvaDia. 


1880 
1H90 


1880 
1890 


Com- 
pleted 
furnace 
gtaickii. 


681 
559 


Prwlnction 

of  pig  iron 

in  tonn. 


a3. 781. 021 
M,  906, 607 


Ohio 1880 

1890 


Alabama.. 
IlIiuoiH.  .. 
New  York 


1880 
1890 

1880 
lh9U 

J  880 
1890 


Virginia 1 880 

1890 

Tennessee 1880 

1890 

Michigan 1880 

1800 


Wi<»con»iu.. 
Hew  Jerwv 


1880 
189U 

188:) 
I8'.>U 


West  Virginia 1880 

1890 


MiHflotiri. 
Mari'lanil 


1880 
189U 

1880 
1890 


269 
221 

103 
71 

15 

48 

10 
15 

57 
37 

31 
31 

21 
10 

27 
26 

14 
10 

20 
18 

11 
5 

17 

8 

22 
14 


1.930,311 
4, 867, 504 

548. 712 
1,347.519 

62. 336 
915,609 

95.468 
746, 677 

313, 368 
344, 330 

17,906 
312, 367 

47.  873 
295,889 

119.586 
227,  827 

118.282 
215, 143 

157. 414 
145, 040 

80,050 
129.  369 

95. 050 
101,  030 

59,664 
96.636 


Percent- 
age of 
total  pro- 
duction. 


Rank. 


100.00 
100.00 


51.05 
49.13 

14.  51 
13.60 

1.C5 
9.24 

2  53 
7.54 

8.29 
3.48 

0.47 
3.15 

1.27 
2.99 

3.16 
2.30 

3.13 
2.17 

4.16 
1.46 

2.12 
1.31 

2.51 
1.02 

1.58 
0.08 


BTATRS. 


1 

1 

2 
2 

10 
3 

m 
i 

4 

3 
5 

17 
6 

13 

7 

5 

8 

6 
9 

4 

10 

9 

11 

8 
12 

11 
13 


Kentucky 


Georgia. 


Year. 


Connecticut 


Indiana. 


Colorado. 
Texas  . . . 
Oregon  . . 


Massachusetts. 


Washington 


Maine 


North  Carolina. 

Minnesota 

Vermont 


Utah 


1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
189U 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1800 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 


Com- 
pleted 
furnace? 
stacks. 


22 
6 

10 
5 

8 
9 

4 
2 


Production 

of  pig  iron 

in  tons. 


Percent- 
age of 
total  pro- 
duction. 


Rank. 


58,108 
44, 278 

23.099 
28,111 

18, 779 
22.255 

18,237 
16.460 


1 
3 

1 
1 


12,940 

1.400 
8,950 

3,200 
8,411 


1.54 

0.45 

0.61 
0.28 

0.50 
0.22 

0.48 
0.17 


12 
14 

14 
15 

15 

16 

16 
17 


0.13 

0.04 
0.09 

0.06 
0.09 


18 

21 
19 

19 
20 


6 

9,543 

8,:i80 

0.25 
0.08 

18 
21 

1 

4,787 

2,015 
3.700 

0.05 

0.05 
0.04 

22 

20 
23 

3,377 

0.03 

24 

620 

0.02 

22 

2 

1 

" i 

a  InclndoH  4,229  tonn  of  castings  made  direct  from  furnace. 


h  Includes  6,066  tona  of  castings  made  direct  from  furnace. 


Notwitlist.aii(lin<j:  the  fact  that  the  production  of  pig  iron  has  increased  from  3,781,021  tons  of  2,000  pounds  in 
1880  to  9,906,007  tons  in  1800,  the  total  number  of  completed  furnaces  has  decreased  during  the  10  years  from  681 
to  559.  Many  frirnaces  which  were  active  in  1880  have  since  been  abandoned,  owing  to  their  inability  to  conii^ete 
profitably  with  tlie  larger,  better  located,  and  more  modern  furnaces.  The  majority  of  these  abandoned  furnaces 
were  of  small  capacity,  and  were  able  to  produce  and  market  pig  iron  only  during  periods  of  great  demand  and 
consequent  high  prices.  The  large  number  of  improved  furnaces  which  have  been  built  during  recent  years 
favorably  located  for  the  supply  of  materials  at  low  cost,  and  within  easy  access  to  a  market  for  the  finished 
products,  has  rendered  the  operations  of  these  ohier  furnaces  unremunerative  even  in  periods  of  great  activity. 

Pennsylvania  shows  a  decrease  of  48  furnaces  from  1880  to  1890,  and  during  the  same  period  the  total  number 
ot  furnaces  in  Ohio  has  decreased  by  32.  These  figures  merely  exhibit  the  net  decrease  in  the  number  of  furnaces, 
as  many  large  fiirnaces  have  been  erected  during  this  period  in  these,  as  well  as  in  other  states,  to  take  the  place 
of  small  stacks  abandoned.  Since  1880  286  furnat^es  have  been  abaiid<med  in  the  Unit/cd  States,  either  owing  to 
unfavorable  location  or  to  give  place  to  larger  and  more  modern  plants,  while  during  the  same  period  164  new 
furnaces  have  been  built,  in  addition  to  a  large  number  of  plants  that  have  been  remodeled  and  supplie<l  with 
new  machinery. 
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The  following  comparative  statement  presents  by  states  the  number,  class,  and  daily  capacity  of  blast  furnaces, 
as  reiwrted  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890 : 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  NUMBER,  CLASS,  AND  CAPACITY  OF  BLAST  FURNACE  STACKS,  INCLUDING  ACTIVE  AND 

IDLE  ESTABLISHMENTS.  BY  STATES:  1880  AND  1890. 


1 

• 

Year. 

i 

Total  num- 
ber of  com- 
pleted fur- 
nace stacks. 

Total  daily! 

capacitjMn 

tona  of  2,000 

pounds. 

1 

CHARCOAL 

FURNACES. 

1 

ANTHRACITE  AND  MIXED 

ANTHRACITK  AND  COKE 

rUKNACBS. 

COKE  AND  BITUMINOrs 
COAL  FURNACES. 

STATKS. 

• 

Number  of 
stacks. 

Daily  ca- 
pacity in 
tons. 

Number  of 
stacks. 

1 
Daily  ca- 
pacity in 
tons. 

Number  of 
stacks. 

Daily  ca- 
pacity in 
ton's. 

The  Uniie<l  States 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1800 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1800 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

681 
550 

10,248 
42,436    I 

251 
140 

3,306 
3,783 

231 
170 

'  7,572 
10, 471 

199 
249 

8,370 

f 

28.182 

Alabama 

15 

48 

339 
4,237 

10 
14 

159 
606 

5 
34 

180 

3,631 

Colorado 

2 

8 
9 

10 
5 

10 
15 

4 
2 

22 
6 

1 
d 

22 
1* 

6 
4 

27 
26 

1 
1 

17 
8 

20 

18 

57 
37 

7 
1 

103 
71 

1 

1 

260 
221 

21 
19 

1 
3 

2 

220 

91 
129 

144 
259 

603 
2,772 

73 
60 

392 
323 

18 
18 

281 
713 

81 
55 

844 
1.216 

40 
150 

749 
550 

601 
926 

1,654 
2.109 

39 
15 

3,201 
5,713 

12 
42 

8,490 
19,093 

388 
1,109 

10 
130 

18 

^ 

2 

220 

Connecticut 

8 
9 

8 
3 

91 
129 

60 

84 

• 

Qeoriria 

2 

2 

10 
15 

3 
2 

4 

5 

75 

175 

niinpis 

603 

2. 772 

Indiana 

1 

15 

1 

58 

:v^\\[\\\:y         \ 

60 

Kentucky 

18 
1 

1 

1 

13 
7 

6 
4 

25 
26 

1 

205 
17 

18 
18 

113 
112 

53 
55 

700 
1,216 

40 

187 



306 

Maine 

1 

Maryland 

5 
3 

1 

111 
75 

28 

4 
4 

57 

1 
Maanachunettfl 

526 

t 

Michigan 

2    1              135 

^inii^Aota  -,.T....T.... 

1 

8 
5 

150 

MiiHiouri 

9 
3 

249 
120 

500 

430 

^ew  JeraeV 

20 

42 
24 

691 
926 

1,482 
1,2.^3 

New  York 

15 
0 

7 
.   1 

33 

11 

1 

1 

36 
15 

16 
7 

1 
3 

1                 2 
1. ........... 

172 
166 

39 
15 

434 
134 

12 
42 

242 
179 

165 
193 

10 
130 

18 

If  orth  Carolina 

4 

690 

Ohio 

< 

70 
60 

2,767 
5,570 

Oreeron 

Pennavlvania - - -r 

158 
125 

1 

4,940 
8,217 

75 
81 

5 
12 

3,308 
10. 697 

223 

Tenneasee 

916 

Texas 

•  •  •  •          •                 • 

UUh - 

Vermont 

1 

11 

1 

1 

11 

Vireinia 

31 
31 

287 
1,200 

24 
18 

165 
160 

7 
13 

122 

1,010 

WaBhimrton , 

1 

11 
5 

14 
10 

30 

319 
525 

473 
842 

'  * i" 

5 

30 
29 



West  Viririnia 

6 
5 

290 

525 

Wisconsin 

11 
6 

288 
377 

3 

185 

4 

465 

■ 

2588 26 
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Of  the  559  furnaces  at  the  close  of  the  census  year  1890,  which  were  active  or  likely  to  bo  isome  day  active^ 
170  were  anthracite  coal  or  anthracite  coal  and  coke  furnaces,  249  coke  and  bituminous  coal  furnaces,  and  140 
charcoal  furnaces.  Of  the  681  furnaces  at  the  close  of  1880  there  were  231  anthracite  coal  or  anthracite  coal  and 
<M>ke  furnaces,  199  coke  and  bituminous  coal  furnaces,  and  251  charcoal  furnaces.  In  the  decade  from  1880  to 
1890  there  is  shown  a  decrease  of  61  in  the  number  of  furnaces  using  anthracite  coal  or  a  mixture  of  anthracite  coal 
and  coke  for  fuel,  a  decrease  of  111  in  the  number  of  furnaces  using  charcoal  and  an  increase  of  50  in  the  number 
of  furnaces  using  coke  and  bituminous  coal. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  PIG  IRON  WITH  MINERAL  FUEL. 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  during  the  past  10  years  has  been  largely  due  to  the 
increased  use  of  coke  as  a  blast  furnace  fuel.  In  1880  anthracite  coal  was  extensively  employed  alone  and  also 
as  a  mixture  with  coke  in  the  blast  furnaces,  but  the  tendency  since  that  date  has  been  toward  a  more  general 
employment  of  coke.  Of  the  3,345,703  net  tons  of  pig  iron  produced  in  1880  by  the  use  of  mineral  fuel,  1,113,560 
tons  were  produced  with  anthracite  coal  for  fuel,  1,517,553  tons  with  coke,  or  in  some  instances  with  a  mixture  of 
coke  and  bituminous  coal,  and  714,590  tons  with  a  mixed  fuel  of  anthracite  coal  and  coke.  Very  few  furnaces  are 
mow  run  on  anthracite  coal  alone,  and  a  number  of  the  furnaces  that  used  anthracite  coal  in  part  in  1880  have 
since  either  abandoned  the  use  of  anthracite  coal  or  increased  the  percentage  of  coke  in  the  mixed  fuel.  In  1890 
there  were  produced  330,886  tons  of  pig  iron  with  anthracite  ex)al  for  fuel,  1,893,241  tons  with  mixed  anthracite 
coal  and  coke,  and  7,017,769  tons  with  coke  alone  or,  in  a  few  instances,  with  a  mixture  of  coke  and  bituminous 
coaL 

The  following  compjirative  summary  exhibits  the  leading  statistics  of  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  with 
mineral  fuel,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY.  MINERAL  FUEL  BLAST  FURNACES:  1880  AND  1890.  (a) 


ITEMS. 


Number  of  establishments 

Capital - 

Miscellaneoaa  expenses 

Average  number  of  employ68  (aggregate) 

Total  wages 

Officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks : 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

All  other  employes : 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

Cost  of  materials  used '. 

Value  of  products 

Tons  of  pig  iron 


1880(6) 


225 
$70. 2e2, 615 

(d) 
25,025 
$8,554,152 


«) 


$51,254,711 

$76, 739, 573 

3, 315, 703 


1890 


221 

e$116, 894, 082 

$5. 330, 381 

30,908 

$14, 666, 139 

807 
$1,256,742 

30,101 

$13, 409, 397 

$101,609,485 

$133, 658, 050 

9.241,896 


a  This  statement  includes  only  active  establishments. 

I>  For  explanation  of  the  apparuit  discrepancies  in  the  data  for  1880,  sec  remarks  in  regard  to  the  iucluslon  of  capital,  employes,  and  wages  relating  to  niiniog 
■nd  other  operations. 

e  includes  hired  property-  valued  at  $4,807,470.    This  item  was  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 

d  Not  reported. 

e  Not  reported  separately. 
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The  following  comparative  statement  exhibits  the  leading  statistics  of  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  by  the  use 
of  mineral  fuel,  by  states,  as  reported  at  tlie  censuses  of  1880  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  MINERAL  FUEL  BLAST  FURNACES,  BY  STATES:  1880  AND  1890.  («) 


STATB8. 


Year. 


The  United  States 


Alabama 

Georgia 

lUiuois 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

MassachuBetta. 

Missouri 

New  Jersey — 
New  York 


Obio 


Pennsylvania 
Tennessee — 


Virginia. 


West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 


A 11  other  states. 


51880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
rl890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
01890 

1880 
«1890 

1880 
el890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

«1890 


Number 

of  estab- 

lish- 

ments. 


225 
221 


Capital. 


AVERAOB  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES 
AND  TOTAL  WAGES. 


$70,262,615    I 
cll6, 894,  982    ' 


Employes. 


2 

17 


955,800 
12,394,767 

252.000 


3 
5 


950.000 
9, 855. 274 

356.000 


25,025 
ddO,  908 

300 
3,425 

274 


Waijes. 


$8, 554, 152 
dU,  666,  130 


Cost  of  mate- 
rials used. 


$31, 254. 711 
101,699.485 


60,257 
1,482,021 

14,750 


233.353 
6,  182, 180 

188,983 


498 
1.431 

95 


185, 054 
919, 145 

48,610 


1,762.609 
8, 088, 163 

332,481 


Value  of  prod- 
ucta. 


$76,739,573 
133, 658, 060 


654,162 
8, 374, 816 

819. 160 


2,391,850 
10. 138. 310 

450,536 


650.000 


4 

1 


2 
3 

12 
8 

22 
13 

45 
37 

116 
105 

3 

7 

1 
10 

6 

4 

1 
3 

9 


1,160,000 


60,000 


190 


77.550 


770 


40 


2,050, 
1,26J, 

3.644, 
8, 131, 

8,099, 
5,850, 

10,022, 
10,985, 

39,048, 
68.494, 

810, 
•2.827. 

500, 
8, 874, 

1,264. 
1,446, 

600. 
2,284, 

4,489, 


000 
475 

500 
366 

384 
119 

586 
403 

294 

262 

626 
085 

000 
606 

425 
082 

000 
509 

044 


163,499 


18.500 


604,974 
433.060 


793,800 
758,850 


68,226 


479 
393 

1,174 
656 

2.050 
1,386 

5.514 
3,939 

11.975 
15, 752 

623 
855 

200 
1.216 

608 
424 

236 
336 

1,097 


169,111 
172,363 

366,639 
262,538 

762, 210 
634,399 

1.752,741 
1,971,691 

4,368,562 
7,692,226 

145,867 
417,989 

94,781 
627, 178 

211.484 
198, 933 

115, 537 
169,448 

828,208 


1, 410, 124 
900,319 

2,488,670 
1, 679, 937 

3, 712, 160 
3,964,464 

8,233.013 
16,387,430 

29,087,348 
56. 922, 660 

393,685 
2,018,044 

76, 179 
2,720,105 

1, 131. 176 
1,603,847 

1, 198. 670 
1,294,123 

2, 038, 133 


144.060 


1.706.017 
1, 191, 502 

8,428,747 
2.228,724 

6,009,097 
4,860,543 

11,646.764 
19,355,162 

44,385,123 
74,837,755 

640,057 
2.702,548 

178,920 
8,755,651 

1,583,896 
2,009,505 

1,688,656 
1, 620, 117 

2.593,417 


a  This  stfttemnnt  includes  only  active  establiahmenta. 

b  For  explanation  of  the  apparent  discrepancies  in  the  data  for  1880,  see  remarks  in  regard  to  the  inclusion  of  capital,  employes,  and  wages  relating  to  mining 
and  other  operations. 

c  Incladea  hired  property  vidued  at  $4,807,470.    This  item  was  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 

d  Includes  807  officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks,  and  their  wages,  amounting  to  $1,256,742,  distributed  aa  follows:  Alabama  102,  $183,686;  Illinois  11,  $23,115; 
Missouri  10,  $16,343;  New  Jersey  15,  $22,386,  New  York  47,  $84,381;  Ohio  138,  $176,115;  Pennsylvania  341,  $545,070;  Tennessee  44,  $60,106;  Virginia  49,  $71,177; 
Weat  Virginia  13,  $16,758 ;  Wisconsin  8,  $12,294 ;  ail  other  states  29,  $45,311.    These  classes  were  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 

e  lucludes  states  grouped  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishmenta  may  not  be  disclosed.  These  establishments  are  distributed  as  follows: 
Colorado,  1;  Georgia,  2;  Indiana.  2;  Kentucky,  2;  Maryland,  2. 

CAPITAL. 

The  following  comparative  statement  shows  the  distribution  of  capital  in  active  and  idle  establishments  and 
those  in  course  of  construction,  as  reported  for  blast  furnaces  using  mineral  fuel  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  DISTRIBUTION  OF   CAPFIAL   IN   ACTIVE   AND   IDLE   ESTABLISHMENTS   AND    THOSE   IN 

COURSE  OF  CONSTRUCTION,  MINERAL  FUEL  BLAST  FURNACES:  1880  AND  1890. 


CLASS  OF  ESTABU8HMBNTS. 


Total 

Establishments  in  ojieration 

Idle  establishments 

Establishiueuts  in  course  of  conHtruction 


Year. 


1880 
1890 

1880 
1800 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 


Nnnil>er 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


275 
277 


225 
221 

46 

40 

4 

16 


CAPITAL. 


Total. 


a$77, 161, 257 
&123,610,2ll 

70, 262, 615 
116,804,982 

5. 833. 083 
4, 411, 010 

1, 065,  r59 
2, 304, 219 


Buildings, 

machinery,  tools, 

ana 

implements. 


$40, 933, 422 
68, 880. 895 


36, 605,  322 
63, 733, 7U7 

3,898,650 
3, 304, 000 

429.450 
1,  ai3, 098 


Land,  stock,  and 

finished  pro<l- 

nets  on  hand, 

casli  and  bills 

receivable. 


$36, 227, 835 
5i,  729, 316 


33, 657, 293 
53, 161, 185 

1, 934, 433 
1,107,010 

636, 109 
461, 121 


a  See  remarks  in  regard  to  the  inclnsion  of  capital  relating  to  mining  and  other  operations  in  the  ff'^^nros  for  1880. 
b  Includes  hired  property  valued  at  $4,M)7,470.    This  item  was  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 
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The  total  capital  reported  for  1880  included  in  a  number  of  cases  the  investment  of  blast  furnace  companies 
in  mining  and  other  operations,  so  that  comparison  with  the  amount  reported  for  1890,  which  excluded  data  of  this 
chanu;ter,  will  not  be  a  correct  indication  of  the  increase  in  capital  during  the  decade. 

In  the  few  instances  where  establishments  operated  both  mineral  fuel  and  charcoal  furnaces  separate  returns 
were  obtained  for  each  branch  of  manufacture,  so  that  the  details  for  the  two  branches  could  be  presented 
independently. 

In  1880  there  were  430  completed  furnace  stacks  equipped  for  the  use  of  mineral  fuel,  with  a  total  daily 
capacity  of  15,042  tons  of  2,000  pounds,  as  compared  with  419  stacks  in  1890  with  a  daily  capacity  of  38,053  tons. 
The  average  daily  capacity  per  furnace  was  37.07  net  tons  in  1880  and  92.25  net  tons  in  1890.  The  increase  in 
daily  capacity,  notwithstanding  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  stacks,  is  due  to  larger  furnaces  in  1800,  together 
with  more  powerful  blowing  machinery,  improved  hot  blast  stoves,  and  better  furnace  practice. 

EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES. 

The  following  statement  presents  the  average  number  and  total  wages  of  officers  or  firm  members  and  clerks  and 
the  average  number  and  total  wages  of  skilled  and  unskilled  employes  in  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  with  mineral 
ftiel,  as  reported  at  the  census  of  1890: 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  TOTAL  WAGES  BY  CLASSES,  MINERAL  FUEL  BLAST  FURNACES:  1890. 


AVKRAOB  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  TOTAL  WAGES. 


CLASSES. 


Aggregates. 


Average 
number. 


Total  wages. 


$U,  660, 139 


Officers  or  firm  members 

Clerks 

Skilled 

Unskilled 


893.489 

383,253 

4.839,439 

8. 569, 958 


Mates  above  16  years.       | j  Females  above  15  year^ . 
Number.  Wages. 


Children. 


30,838 


362 

440 

8,270 

21,766 


$14, 651, 42  i 


893,489 

360,903 

4,839,439 

8,557,593 


Number. 

Wages. 

Number. 

Wa*jc«- 

5 

$2,360    1 

65 

$12, 3» 

5 

2,350 

i 

65 

12.365 

The  following  statement  presents  the  average  number  of  skilled  and  unskilled  employes  at  the  different 
weekly  rates  of  wages: 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AT  DIFFERENT  WEEKLY  RATES  OF  WAGES,  MINERAL  FUEL  BLAST  FURNACES:  1890. 

[NOT  INCLUDING  OFFICERS,    FIRM  MEMBERS,    AND  CLERKS.] 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF 
EMPLOYES. 


$5  and  over  but  under  $3 .  . 
$6  and  over  but  uuder  $7  . . 
$7  and  over  \mt  under  $8  . . 
9S  and  ovoi  but  tinder  $0  . . 
$9  and  over  but  under  $10  . 
$10  and  over  but  under  $12 
$12  and  over  but  under  $15 
$  5  and  over  but  under  $'JJ 
$20  and  over  but  under  025 
$25  and  over , 


Males  above 
16  years. 

Cbildren. 

30,036* 

65 

147 
164 
1,745 
4,184 
4,937 
5. 903 
6,143 

42 
23 

4,447 
1.662 

505 

.  109 

In  the  best  coke  practice  at  the  present  time  the  direct  labor  cost  in  a  ton  of  pig  iron  averages  aboat  lo  ]>er 
cent  of  the  total  cost.  This  is  labor  employed  at  the  furnace,  and  does  not  include  the  indirect  labor  which  i» 
embraced  in  the  cost  of  the  raw  materials  and  fuel.  When  the  entire  cost  of  the  labor  entering  into  the  ])roduction 
of  1  ton  of  pig  iron  is  considered,  including  the  labor  paid  for  the  mining  of  the  ore,  limestone,  and  fuel,  and  the 
labor  cost  entering  into  the  transportation  of  these  materials  to  the  furnace,  it  is  found  that  fully  80  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  making  a  ton  of  pig  iron  is  paid  for  labor.  The  complete  labor  cost  varies  according  to  the  distance  the 
materials  have  to  be  transported,  the  richness  of  the  ores,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  furnace  plant.  In  the  southern 
states  the  ease  with  which  the  various  raw  materials  are  mined  and  the  low  cost  of  assembling  them  at  the  furnace 
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furnishes  a  lower  aggregate  labor  cost  in  a  ton  of  pig  iron  than  in  the  north,  although  the  direct  labor  cost  per  ton 
is  greater  in  the  former  section  than  in  the  latter.  Wages  of  furnace  hands  in  the  two  sections  vary  within  narrow 
limits  for  the  same  class  of  labor,  but  the  rich«r  ores  used  in  the  northern  furnace  insure  a  larger  daily  product, 
which  gives  a  lower  rate  of  direct  labor  cost  per  ton  than  is  possible  m  the  southern  furnace,  where  a  smaller 
product  per  man  is  made  with  the  lower  percentage  of  iron  in  the  ores. 

MATEBIALS  USED. 

The  following  comparative  statement  presents  the  quantity  and  cost  of  the  various  raw  materials  used  by  the 
mineral  fuel  blast  furnaces,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE   STATEMENT,  QUANTITY    AND  COST   OF   MATERIALS    USED,   MINERAL   FUEL    BLAST  FURNACES: 

1880  AND  1890. 


CLASS  or  MATBBIAL8. 


ISSO 


Tons. 


Cost. 


Total ' '      $51,254,711 


Domestic  iron  oro 

Foreign  iron  ore 

Fluxing  material 

Anthracite  coal 

Bituminous  coal 

Coke 

Mill  cinder  and  scrap 
All  other  materials  . . 


6,319.633 

(a) 
3. 054, 482 
2. 615, 182 
1,051  ,.753 
2, 128, 255 

338,392 


29, 689, 649 


2. 446, 767 
8,012,755 
2,005,887 
8.129,240 
841,451 
38,962 


189(1 


Tons. 


Coat. 


$101,699,485 


14. 428,  520 
1,081,630 
5, 470, 107 
2,012,477 
551,007 
9.234.622 
1.282,371 


54, 000, 703 

5. 860, 349 

4,037,699 

6, 165, 761 

759.522 

27,422,751 
3, 084,  391 
1.368,309 


a  Domestic  and  foreign  iron  ore  were  not  reported  separately  in  1880. 

During  1880  there  was  consumed  by  1  anthracite  furnace  in  New  York  6,000  bushels  of  charcoal,  costing 
$350,  and  by  1  bituminous  furnace  in  Ohio,  1,600  bushels  of  charcoal,  costing  $112.  As  neither  of  the  furnaces 
reported  the  production  of  any  charcoal  pig  iron  in  that  year,  the  quantity  and  cost  of  the  charcoal  consumed  is 
excluded  from  the  presentation  of  the  charcoal  pig  iron  industry  and  included  in  the  above  table  under  the  head 
of  "All  other  materials'*.    • 

During  1890  1  charcoal  furnace  in  Alabama  and  1  in  North  Carolina  ran  a  short  time  on  coke  for  fuel. 
As  these  establishments  are  properly  classified  as  charcoal  furnaces,  the  leading  items  of  investment,  labor,  and 
materials  are  included  in  the  tabular  statements  for  the  charcoal  blast  furnace  industry.  The  exclusion  of  the 
3,413  tons  of  coke  valued  at  $13,029  from  the  above  table  causes  an  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  tons  and 
cost  of  the  coke  as  here  given  and  the  aggregate  consumption  for  the  whole  country  in  the  manufacture  of  pig 
iron  as  previously  presented. 

The  development  of  the  extensive  deposits  of  high  grade  ores  in  the  Lake  Superior  district,  in  resi)onse  to  the 
demands  of  a  rapidly  growing  steel  industry,  and  the  economies  made  possible  by  the  more  extended  use  of  coke 
in  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  have  led  to  an  important  change  in  the  character  of  the  raw  materials  consumed  by 
blast  furnaces  since  1880.  Throughout  the  southern  states  tbe  more  careful  selection  and  preparation  of  iron  ores 
and  the  employment  of  better  coke  has  increased  to  a  considerable  extent  the  efficiency  of  furnaces  in  that  section, 
while  in  many  districts  in  the  north  and  west  the  use  of  local  ores  containing  a  low  percentage  of  iron  has  been 
abandoned  for  the  richer  Lake  Superior  iron  ores.  In  addition  there  has  taken  place  a  more  general  substitution  of 
coke  for  the  bituminous  coal  which  was  largely  employed  in  1880  either  alone  or  as  an  important  constituent  of  a 
mixed  fuel  of  bituminous  coal  and  coke.  At  the  census  of  1880  25  furnaces  reported  the  use  of  bituminous  coal 
exclusively  as  a  blast  furnace  fuel,  these  works  consuming  369,976  tons  of  bituminous  coal  in  producing  113,778  tons 
of  pig  iron.  In  1890  only  6  furnaces  used  bituminous  coal  alone,  and  the  quantity  of  pig  iron  made  by  them  was  47,837 
tons,  with  a  fuel  consumption  of  152,456  tons.  There  has  also  been  a  marked  decline  during  the  decade  in  the 
number  of  furnaces  using  a  mixed  fuel  of  bituminous  coal  and  coke,  and  the  proportion  of  coal  to  coke,  where  they 
are  still  used  together,  has  also  decreased.  In  addition  to  the  above  quantities,  there  were  consumed  in  1880, 
principally  as  a  mixture  with  coke  in  the  blast  furnaces,  681,777  tons  of  bituminous  coal,  but  in  1890  only  398,551 
tons  of  this  kind  of  coal  were  so  consumed.  These  figures  include  coal  used  under  the  boilers  in  cases  where  the 
waste  gases  from  the  furnace  were  not  suflBcient  to  supply  the  requisite  amount  of  heat  for  the  production  of  steanu 
In  1880  a  considerable  quantity  of  anthracite  coal  was  mixed  with  coke  in  furnaces  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  but 
no  fuel  of  this  character  was  used  in  producing  pig  iron  in  these  states  in  1890. 
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PRODUCTS. 

The  following  comparative  statement  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  pig  iron  produced,  classified  according 
to  the  fuel  used  by  blast  furnaces  using  mineral  fuel,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890.  The  quantities 
and  values  of  castings  produced  direct  from  furnaces  are  included  in  the  production  of  pig  iron  for  the  two  periods. 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS,  MINERAL  FUEL  BLAST  FURNACES:  1880  AND  1890. 


1 

CLASH  OF  PRODUCra. 

1S80 

1800 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Total 

$76,739,573 

$133, 658.  050 

28,195,996 

alOO.  659, 928 

4, 772, 021 

• 

Mixed  coke  and  anthracite  coal  pic  iron 

714,590 
1, 517, 553 
1,113,560 

16,627,291     1          1  ftfl:i  2ii 

Cokn  fliid  bitiiniiiioiiti  coal  nil?  iron 

35,513,233    ' 
23,574,742 

o7, 015. 547 
330,886 

Anthracite  coal  nifif  iron 

Total  tounace  and  value 

3, 345, 703 

75.715,266    j 

1, 024, 307     i 

9, 239, 674 

133, 627. 945 
30, 105 

All  ot.h<»r  nroduct » 

•     i 

i 

a  Doea  not  include  2,222  tons  of  coke  pig  iron,  valued  at  $27 

,328,  reported  by  charcoal  furnaces. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  CHARCOAL  PIG  IRON. 

• 

The  abundant  djeposits  of  iron  ores  in  sections  of  the  country  remote  from  sources  of  supply  of  mineral  fuel, 
but  containing  extensive  forests  available  for  the  production  of  charcoal,  combined  with  the  excellent  character  of 
the  metal  produced  by  the  use  of  this  fuel,  are  influences  which  have  resulted  in  maintaining  for  the  manufacture 
of  charcoal  pig  iron  an  important  position  in  the  iron  industry.  These  conditions  are  especially  prominent  in 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  The  former  state  uses  charcoal  fuel  exclusively  in  its  blast  furnaces,  and  produced  in 
the  cersus  year  1890  over  one-third  of  all  the  charcoal  pig  iron  made  in  the  United  States  during  that  period. 

The  following  comparative  summary  exhibits  the  leading  statistics  of  the  charcoal  pig  iron  industry,  as 
reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  CHARCOAL  BLAST  FURNACES:  1880  AND  1890.  (a) 


ITEMS. 


1880  (b) 


1690 


Number  of  establishment h 

Capital -   

MiAcellaneous  expenses 

Average  uiirabcr  of  employes  (aggregate) . . 

Total  wages , 

Officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks: 

A  verage  number 

Total  Mages , 

All  other  employ e8 : 

Average  number i 

Total  wages 

Cost  of  materials  useil 

Value  of  products 

Tons  of  pig  iron 


116 

$19,268,747 

(d) 

el6, 670 

e94,I0],276 


(/) 


(/) 


$7, 365, 031 

$12,575,996 

435, 318 


83 

C$17,713,501 

$1, 012, 294 

3,575 

$1, 560, 006 

201 
$354,945 

3,314 

$L  205, 061 

$8,  :;90, 130 

$11,985,103 

664,711 


a  This  statement  includes  only  active  establishments. 

b  For  ex])lauation  of  the  apparent  discrepancies  in  the  data  for  1880,  see  remarks  in  regard  to  the  inclusion  of  rapital,  employes,  and  vages  relating  to  mining 
and  other  operations. 

e  Includes  hired  property  valued  at  $253,588.    This  item  was  no't  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 

rf  Not  reported. 

e  Docs  not  include  180  employes  and  $25,275  wages  reported  by  an  idle  establishment  in  Minnesota  and  included  in  the  totals  publishod  at  the  censua  of  1880. 
These  employes  were  engaged  in  making  repairs  to  plant. 

/  Not  reported  separately. 

Notwithstanding  the  decline  in  the  value  of  products  from  1880  to  1890,  as  indicated  by  the  above  figures,  the 
output  of  charcoal  pig  iron  has  increased  during  the  decade  from  435,318  net  tons  in  1880  to  664,711  net  tons  in 
1890,  or  52.70  per  cent.  The  decrease  in  the  number  of  establishments  arises  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  small 
charcoal  furnaces  included  in  the  presentation  for  1880  have  been  abandonedandfewer,  but  much  larger  and  better 
equipped  stacks,  have  been  erected  in  locations  more  favorably  situated  for  securing  an  abundance  of  low  priced 
materials.  The  decrease  in  capital,  number  of  employees,  and  wages  is  largely  due  to  the  different  methods  pursued 
in  obtaining  the  data  for  the  two  census  periods,  the  figures  for  1880,  as  previously  explained,  including  the 
operations  of  other  branches  of  industry  which  are  excluded  in  the  presentation  for  1890. 
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There  are  a  few  manufacturers  who  operate  anthracite  coal  or  coke  ftirnaces  in  addition  to  stacks  runuiD^on 
charcoal  pig  iron.  In  such  cases  the  operations  of  tlie  charcoal  furnaces  only  are  included  in  the  figures  preseoted, 
the  accounts  of  the  two  departments  enabling  a  separation  to  be  made. 

The  following  comparative  statement  exhibits  the  leading  statistics  of  the  charcoal  pig  iron  industry,  by  states^ 
as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  CHARCOAL  BLAST  FURNACES,  BY  STATES:  1880  AND  1890.  (a)  . 


STATES. 


The  UnitfHl  SUtes. 


Alabama 

Connecticut 

Georgia 

Indiana 

Kentucky    

Maine 

Marvland 

Massachusetts . 

Michigan 

Missouri 

New  York 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Verraont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia  . 

Wisconsin 

AH  other  states 


Year. 

Number 

of 
establish- 
ments. 

Capital. 

AVEBAOE  NCTMBBB  OF  EMPLOYES 
AND  TOTAL  WAGES. 

• 

Cost  of  materials 
used. 

Value  of  prod- 
ucts. 

Employes. 

Wages. 

51880 
1890 

1880 
1S90 

116 
83 

$19. 208, 747 
</17,713,561 

cl6, 670 
«3,575 

e$4, 101, 276 
0l.56O,OU6 

$7.  365, 031 
8,3d9, 130 

fl3,575.0yS 
11,985.103 

5 

11 

1,751,396 
3,  384, 029 

1,266 
714 

493, 456 
301, 679 

342.320 
1,311,704 

851. 194 
1. 040.  SIS 

18^ 
1890 

6 
5 

1,172,000 
940.092 

139 
129 

65. 974 
66,881 

471. 467 
412. 743 

(M4.011 
574.438 

188Q 
/1890 

1H80 
1890 

1880 
/1890 

3 

460,000 

480 

62,665 

52,813 

147,740 

1 

100,000 
1 

213 

6,230 

3,125 

10,000 

6 

1,548,035     ; 

1.700 

352, 438 

1 

296.436 

4M.a->2 

1880 
/1890 

1880 
1890 

1 

150,000    ; 

300 

44,950 

23,569 

GO.  375 

8 
3 

1, 037. 125 
457,650 

673 
127 

176, 479 
47,017 

523, 746 
221.887 

941. 489  . 
333.6^;f 

188(1 
/1800 

1880 
1890 

1 

582,000 

350 

157.500 

100. 800 

168,750 

13 
15 

1 
2,671,386 
5, 259, 001 

2,164 
732 

561, 870 
416,334 

2.091.224 
2. 935, 2J3 

3. 145.0C2 
3,982,278 

1880 
/1890 

1880 
1890 

2 

400,000 

706 

58,000 

275,000 

510,  QOO 

8 
3 

777, 087 
503,089 

468 
77 

140, 719 
37,889 

454, 462 
248.424 

^07.UI 
832.003 

1880 
1890 

17 
9 

2,980,000 
765,094 

3,430 
285 

972,416 
85,436 

916.  607 
309,235 

1.391.430 
445.  liiO 

1880 
/1890 

1880 
1800 

1 

100.000 

250 

46,822 

33, 073 

78,393 

21 

11 

2, 44ft,  000 
827, 808 

1.485 
215 

384, 276 
53,489 

587.727 
299, 821 

1, 188. 627 
401. -143 

1880 
1890 

6 
4 

612.000 
858, 721     ! 

956 
221 

116,030 
108,003 

95. 755 
432, 838 

199.065 
663,913 

1880 

1880 
1890 

1 

40,000 

140 

27,720 

21,580 

36.000 

1 

20,000 

26 

2,035 

13,800 

M.80O 

1880 
1890 

7 
5 

...... .....f........ 

891.500 
281,600 

1,021 
112 

161,205 
31,134 

129,300 

09,972 

2ftU775 
169. 830 

1880 
1890 

2 

68,000 

285 

28,674 

27. 435 

47,200 

1880 
1890 

6 
5 

1, 468, 218 
1,261,831 

618 
275 

241. 817 
147,593 

902,723 
1,083,883 

1,607.18^ 
1,494,775 

/1890 

12 

3,085,146 

688 

264,551 

1,  043, 390 

1,646,771 

a  This  statement  includes  only  active  establishments. 

b  For  explanation  of  the  apparent  discrepancies  in  the  data  for  1880,  see  remarks  in  regard  to  the  inclusion  of  capital,  employes,  and  wages  relating  to  mining 
and  other  operations. 

c  Does  not  include  180  employ6s  and  $25,275  wages,  reported  by  an  idle  establishment  in  Minnesota,  and  included  in  the  totals  published  at  the  census  of  1880. 
These  employes  were  engaged  in  making  repairs  to  plant. 

d  Includes  hired  property  valued  at  $253,568.    This  item  was  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 

e  Includes  261  officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks,  and  their  wages  amounting  to  $354,945,  distributed  as  follows :  Alabama  48,  $78.710 ;  Connecticut  12,  $16,247; 
Maryland  5.  $5,530;  Michigan  57,  $95,312;  New  York  5.  $6,800;  Ohio  29,  $24,775;  Pennsylvania  14,  $16,337;  Tennessee  20,  $27,510;  Virginia  11,  $9,030;  Wisconsin  8^ 
$17,860;  all  other  states  52,  $56,834.    These  classes  were  not  reporte<l  separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 

/  Includes  states  grouped  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  esiablishmcntH  may  not  be  disclosed.  These  establishments  are  distributed  as  follows^ 
Georgia,  2;  Kentucky,  2;  Maine,  ] ;  Massachusetts,  1 ;  Missouri,  2;  North  Carolina,  1 ;  Oregon,  1 ;  Texas,  1 ;  Washington,  1. 

During  the  decade  from  1880  to  1890  the  charcoal  blast  furuace  establishments,  including  active  and  idle,  in 
Kentucky  declined  in  number  from  15  to  2;  those  in  Massachusetts  from  3  to  2,  and  those  in  North  Carolina  frona 
5  to  1.  Maine  and  Oregon  had  1  establishment  in  each  year,  while  the  establishment  located  in  the  state  of 
Washington  commenced  operations  during  the  past  decade.  Since  1880  the  manufacture  of  charcoal  pig  iron  ha» 
been  abandoned  in  Indiana,  Minnesota,  Vermont,  West  Virginia,  and  Utah,  but  Indiana,  Minnesota,  and  West 
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Virginia  continue  to  manufacture  pig  iron  with  mineral  fuels.    A  charcoal  blast  furnace  was  put  in  operation  in 
Califoniia  in  1881,  but  was  abandoned  prior  to  the  census  year  1890. 


CAPITAL. 

The  following  comparative  statement  shows  the  distribution  of  capital  in  active  and  idle  establishments  and 
those  in  course  of  construction,  as  reported  for  charcoal  blast  furnaces  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890 : 

COMPARATIVE   STATEMENT,  DISTRIBUTION   OF   CAPITAL   IN   ACTIVE    AND   IDLE    ESTABLISHMENTS  AND  THOSE  IN 

COURSE  OF  CONSTRUCTION,  CHARCOAL  BLAST  FURNACES:  1880  AND  1890. 


CLASS  or  ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Total 

EatablislimeDtB  in  operation 

Idle  ostabliBhments 

EstablishiuentB  in  course  of  construction 


Year. 

Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

CAPITAL. 

Total. 

• 

! 

1 

Buildings, 

machinery,  tools, 

and 

implements. 

Land,  stock,  and 

finished  prod* 

uct  on  hand, 

cash,  and  bills 

receivable. 

1880 
1800 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

215 
123 

a$27,989,919 
&20, 023, 715 

$7,066,659 
9. 108, 800 

$20,923,260 
10,914,915 

116 
S3 

96 
33 

3 

19,268.747 
17, 713. 561 

8,561  800 
2.047,855 

159, 372 
262,299 

4. 663. 159 
7,  502, 251 

2,378.500 
1,391.150 

25.000 
215,  399 

14, 605, 588 
10, 211, 310 

6,183,300 
656,705 

134,372 
46.900 

a  See  remarks  in  regard  to  the  inclusion  of  capital  relating  to  mining  and  other  operations  in  the  figures  for  1880. 
h  Includes  hired  property  valued  at  $253,588.    This  item  was  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 

The  value  of  buildings,  machinery,  tools,  and  implements  more  nearly  represents  the  direct  investment  in  the 
charcoal  blast  furnace  industry  than  that  shown  for  land  and  cash  assets,  for  the  reason  that  the  aggregate  for 
these  latter  items  for  1880  also  includes  the  value  of  ore  and  wood  lands.  Thus,  while  there  was  an  increase  during 
the  last  decade  of  28.90  per  cent  in  the  value  of  the  plant  and  equipment  of  furnaces,  the  remaining  items  of 
investment  show  an  apparent  decrease  of  47.83  per  cent.  The  value  of  land  was  not  separately  reported  in  1880, 
therefore  a  true  comparison  can  not  be  made. 

Of  the  123  establishments  reported  in  1890,  33  remained  idle  during  the  census  year,  and  7  were  in  course  of 
construction,  while  9(5  of  the  215  establishments  reported  in  1880  were  not  in  operation  at  any  time  during  that  period, 
and  3  plants  were  building. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  number  of  establishments  equipped  for  the  production  of  charcoal  pig  iron  has 
decreased  from  215  in  1880  to  123  in  1890,  and  the  furnace  stacks  at  the  close  of  the  census  year  1890  number  but 
140,  as  compared  with  251 10  years  ago,  the  daily  productive  capacity  increased  from  3,306  tons  of  2,000  x)ound8 in 
1880  to  3,783  tons  in  1890.  This  increase  in  capacity  is  due  in  part  to  the  much  larger  size  of  the  new  fornaces 
and  in  part  to  the  adoption  in  recent  years  of  more  efficient  machinery  and  better  furnace  practice. 

EMPLOYES  'AND  WAGES. 

The  following  atatement  shows  the  average  number  and  total  wages  of  officers  or  firm  members  and  clerks  and 
the  average  number  and  total  wages  of  skilled  and  unskilled  employ<^s,  as  reported  at  the  census  of  1890: 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  TOTAL  WAGES  BY  CLASSES,  CHARCOAL  BLAST  FURNACES:  1890. 


CLASSES. 


All  classes. 


Officers  or  firm  members 

Clerks 

Skilled 

Unskilled  (a) 


AVBRAOK  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  TOTAL  WAGES. 


Aggregates. 


Average 
number. 


03.575 


144 

117 

824 

2,490 


Total  wages. 


$1,560,006 


280,723 

74,222 

421,752 

783,309 


Males  above  16  years. 


Number. 


3,564 


144 

115 

824 

2.481 


Wages. 


$1,557,911 


280, 723 

73.562 

421,  762 

781,874 


Females  above  15  years. 


Number. 


Wages. 


$660 


660 


Children. 


Number. 


9 


9 


Wages. 


$1,435 


1.435 


a  Includes  convict  laborers  at  the  Texas  penitentiary  receiving  an  average  of. 50  cents  i)er  day. 
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The  following  statement  presents  the  average  number  of  employes  at  the  different  weekly  rates  of  wages : 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AT  DIFFERENT  WEEKLY   RATES   OF  WAGES,  CHARCOAL    BLAST  FURNACES:  1890. 

[not   IlfCLUDING   OFFICERS,  FIRM  MEMBERS,  ANl>  fcLERKS.] 


WEEKLY  RATES  OF  WAQB8. 


Total 


Under  $5 

$5  and  over  but  under  $6  . . 
$6  and  over  but  under  $7  . . 
$7  and  over  but  under  $8  . . 
t8  and  over  but  nnder  $9  . . 
$0  and  oVer  but  under  $10  . 
$10  and  over  but  under  $12 
$«2  and  over  but  under  $15 
$15  and  over  but  under  $20 
$20  and  over  but  under  $25 
$25  and  over 


AVBRAQB  NUMBER  OF 
EMPLOYES. 


Malea  above 
16  years. 


3,805 


aS8 

105 

418 

683 

976 

448 

433 

275 

97 

36 

46 


Children. 


4 
5 


a  Includes  convict  laborers  at  the  Texas  penitentiary  receiving  an  average  of  50  cents  per  day. 

#  • 

In  1880  the  charcoal  furnaces  were  in  operation  an  average  of  6.45  mouths  each  during  the  year.  During  the 
census  year  1890  the  charcoal  furnaces  were  in  operation  an  average  of  8.04  months  each;  the  average  term  of 
employment  for  men  was  8.87  months. 

The  excess  of  the  average  term  of  employment  for  labor  over  the  average  term  of  operation  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  works  reporting  the  maximum  term  of  operation  also  report  the  largest  number  of  hands.  Furnace  hands 
were  employed  12  hours  per  day  7  days  each  week,  while  yard  hands  worked  10  hours  daily  for  6  days  of  the  week. 

MATERIALS  USED. 

The  following  comparative  statement  shows  the  quantity  and  cost  of  the  various  materials  consumed  by 
charcoal  blast  furnaces,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  18d0.  Iron  ore  and  fluxing  materials  are  stated  in 
tons  of  2,000  pounds,  charcoal  in  bushels. 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  QQANTITY  AND  COST  OF  MATERIALS  USED,  CHARCOAL  BLASTFURNACES:  1880  AND  1890. 


CLASS  OP  MATERIALS. 


ToUl 


1880 


Quantity. 


Cost. 


Domestic  iron  ore 

Foreign  iron  ore 

Flu xin g  material 

Charcoal 

All  other  materials,  including  mill  cinder  and  scrap. 


037, 051 
(a) 

114,067 
653, 003, 228 


$7,365,031 


^        3,515,629 

100,560 

2)3,678,658 

70, 175 


i8eo 


Qnantit}'. 


1,905,880 

0,082 

154, 183 

67, 672, 156 


Cost. 


$8. 300, 130 


3, 607, 242 

37,230 

150, 170 

4,523,320 
72,  IM 


a  Domestic  and  foreign  iron  ore  were  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 

b  There  is  a  difference  of  6,600  bushels  of  charcoal,  costing  $462,  between  the  figures  published  in  the  census  report  for  1880  and  those  given  in  the  above 
statement.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  1  anthracite  furnace  in  New  York  used  5,000  bushels  of  charcoal,  costing  $350,  and  1  bituminous  furnace  in  Ohio  used  1,600 
bushels  of  charcoal,  costing  $112.  Neither  of  these  eatablisbraents  reported  the  production  of  any  charcoal  pig  iron  during  the  census  year  1880,  and  the  quantity 
and  cost  of  charcoal  oonsumed  by  them  are  therefore  not  incladed  in  the  presentation  of  the  statistics  of  the  charcoal  pig  iron  industry. 
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PRODUCTS. 

The  following  comparative  statement  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  hot  and  cold  blast  charcoal  pig  iron, 
including  the  quantity  and  value  of  direct  castings  and  other  products  made  by  the  charcoal  furnaces,  as  reported 
at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890,  the  quantities  being  stated  in  tons  of  2,000  pounds: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT.  QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS,  CHARCOAL  BLAST  FURNACES:  1880  AND  1890. 


CLASS  OP  PBODUCT8. 


ToUl 


Hot  or  warm  blast  charcoal  pig  iron. 
Cold  blast  charcoal  pig  iron 


Total  totinago  and  valuo 
All  other  products 


1880 


1890 


Tods. 


355.647 
79, 671 

435, 318 


Value. 


$12,575,996 


10, 090,  2U 
2, 398, 500 


12.488,744 
87,252 


Tons. 


Value. 


627, 865 
36, 816 


664.711 


$11,985,103 

11,213,119 
714, 591 


11,957,710 
a27,393 


a  Includes  $27,328,  the  value  of  2,222  tons  coke  pig  iron. 

The  increase  in  tonnage  shown  in  this  table  was  entirely  in  hot  or  warm  blast  pig  iron,  the  production  of  cold 
blast  iron  showing  a  decline  of  53.75  per  cent.  Two  charcoal  furnaces  produced  a  small  quantity  of  coke  pig  iron 
in  1890,  one  in  Alabama  producing  1,645  tons,  valued  at  $15,788  and  one  in  North  Carolina  producing  577  tons 
valued  at  $11,540.  The  tonnage  of  this  coke  pig  iron  is  not  included  in  the  column  of  quantities  in  the  above 
table,  but  the  value  appears  tinder  the  head  of  "Value  of  all  other  products".  The  employes,  total  wages,  and 
materials  consumed  by  these  2  charcoal  furnaces  in  the  produ(;tion  of  this  coke  pig  iron,  are  also  included  in  the 
statements  concerning  the  charcoal  blast  furnace  industry.  In  the  report  for  the  blast  furnace  industry,  1890, 
these  items  are  included  in  the  statement  showing  the  output  of  coke  and  bituminous  coal  pig  iron. 


ROLLING   MILLS   AND   STEEL  WORKS. 

Of  the  total  tonnage  of  products  of  the  rolling  mills  and  steel  works  of  the  United  States  in  1880  less  than 
one-third  was  of  steel,  and  up  to  that  time  the  manufacture  of  rails  was  the  only  branch  of  the  iron  industry  that 
hail  been  seriously  affected  by  the  manufacture  of  steel.  The  steel  industry  has  made  a  steady  and  rapid  advance 
since  1880.  During  1890  the  total  output  of  iron  and  steel  products  by  the  rolling  mills  and  steel  works  was 
8,274,833  tons,  of  which  5,049,693  tons,  or  61.02  per  cent,  were  of  steel.  The  activity  in  the  erection  of  bessemer 
and  open-hearth  steel  making  plants  since  1880  has  been  especially  marked. 

Notwithstanding  the  increase  of  the  steel  industry  during  the  past  10  years,  the  manufacture  of  finished 
forms  of  iron  has  not  declined.  The  number  of  puddling  furnaces  has  increased  from  4,376  in  1880  to  4,853  in 
1890,  and  the  increase  in  the  tonnage  of  iron  products  has  been  from  2,353^48  tons  to  3,225,140  tons.  In  the 
manufacture  of  boiler  plates,  sheets,  and  bridge  material  iron  is  still  largely  used,  and  in  many  instances  preferred 
to  steel. 

In  1880  the  statistics  of  rolling  mills  and  steel  works  were  presented  under  three  general  classifications, 
namely,  (1)  iron  rolling  mills,  (2)  bessemer  and  open-hearth  steel  works,  and  (3)  crucible  and  miscellaneous  steel 
works.  Where  establishments  operated  both  an  iron  rolling  mill  and  a  steel  producing  plant,  a  separate  return 
was  required  for  each  department;  but  manufacturers  found  it  difficult,  and  in  some  instances  impossible,  to 
report  accurately  the  leading  items  relating  to  capital  and  labor  for  each  branch  of  manufacture.  The  steel  was 
often  rolled  by  the  same  workmen  and  upon  the  same  ipachinery  as  the  iron,  while  the  capital  was  employed  both 
in  manufacturing  and  marketing  the  products  of  the  rolling  mill  whether  of  iron  or  of  steel.  With  the  ramifications 
of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  during  the  past  decade,  the  difficulty  of  making  any  separate  showing  of  the  rolling 
mills  and  steel  producing  works  has  been  correspondingly  increased,  and  the  returns  received  indicated  that  the 
only  separation  practicable  in  the  presentation  of  the  statistics  of  iron  and  steel  rolling  mills,  and  bessemer, 
open  hearth,  and  crucible  steel  works  was  in  the  tonnage  and  value  of  iron  and"  steel  products.  Even  this 
separation  was  not  made  without  considerable  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers. 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  present  in  detail  the  statistics  which  relate  to  special  branches  of  iron  and  steel 
manufacture,  such  as  nails,  bars,  structural  material,  and  steel  rails.  Establishments  producing  rails,  bars,  or 
plates  make  other  products,  and  a  separation  of  the  capital,  employes,  wages,  and  materials  pertaining  to  the 
manufacture  of  each  article  was  impracticable. 
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BESSEMER  STEEL. 

Bessemer  steel  was  first  produced  in  this  country  in  commercial  quantities  in  1867,  but  for  many  years  the 
material  was  used  only  in  the  manufacture  of  rails.  At  the  date  of  the  Tenth  Census  there  were  but  11 
establishments  engaged  in  the  production  of  bessemer  steel,  all  of  which  had  been  built  to  manufacture  steel  for 
rails,  many  of  them  having  been  added  to  existing  iron  rail  mills.  These  works  were  located  in  Illinois,  Missouri,  New 
York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania.  In  1890  the  number  of  establishments  containing  bessemer  converters,  including 
the  works  prepared  to  manufacture  Glapp  Griffiths  and  Robert- Bessemer  steel,  had  increased  to  51.  Theyw^ere 
located  in  Colorado,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Missouri,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
and  West  Virginia.  The  production  of  bessemer  steel  ingots  or  direct  castings  in  the  United  States  in  the  census 
year  1890,  including  steel  made  by  the  Clapp-Grifflths  and  Robert- Bessemer  processes,  amounted  to  4,051,2(»2  tons 
of  2,000  pounds,  an  increase  of  31 1.21  per  cent  over  the  production  of  986,208  tons  in  1880.  Pennsylvania  produced 
50.47  per  cent  of  the  total  output  in  1880,  Illinois  25.73  per  cent,  and  New  York  and  Ohio  each  over  8  per  cent. 
Of  the  total  production  in  1890,  Pennsylvania  contributed  61.12  per  rent,  Illinois  21.49  per  cent,  Ohio  9.41  per 
cent,  West  Virginia  4.46  x>«r  cent.  New  York  2.60  per  cent,  and  Colorado,  Massachusetts,  and  Michigan  each 
less  than  1  per  cent. 

While  the  demand  for  steel  rails  has  forced  a  practical  discontinuance  of  the  manufacture  of  iron  rails,  there 
has  been  also  rapidly  increasing  use  of  steel  for  nails,  bars,  plates,  rods,  wire,  forgings,  and  other  miscellaneous 
products.  During  1880  and  the  few  succeeding  years,  the  crude  steel  consumed  by  the  iron  rolling  mills  in  the 
production  of  finished  forms  of  steel  other  than  rails  was  purchased  from  foreign  sources  or  from  the  domestic 
steel  works,  the  latter  turning  the  product  of  their  converters  into  billets  and  slabs  during  periods  when  the 
demand  for  rails  was  not  sufficient  to  absorb  the  entiie  steel  production.  With  the  increasing  demand  for 
steel  for  miscellaneous  purposes,  many  of  the  iron  rolling  mill  establishments  erected  plants  for  the  production 
of  the  crude  steel  required  by  tliera,  some  works  adopting  the  bessemer  process,  while  others  added  open-hearth 
plants,  the  character  of  the  products  to  be  made  largely  influencing  the  choice  of  the  process  employed.  The 
increased  quantity  of  bessemer  steel  manufactured  into  miscellaneous  forms  other  than  rails  is  approximately 
shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  ingots  and  rail  production  in  the  two  years,  over  75  per  cent  of  the  ingots  made  in 
1880  being  converted  into  rails,  while  in  1890  the  ])ercentage  of  rails  made  to  the  total  output  of  ingots  was  only 
51  per  cent. 

As  a  material  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  products  requiring  strength  with  resistance  to  ordinary  wear, 
bessemer  steel  has  i)roved  its  superiority  as  compared  with  malleable  iron.  The  question  of  quality  is  not,  however, 
the<mly  factor  which  has  influenced  the  relative  consumption  of  the  products  of  the  bessemer  converters  and  the 
puddling  furnace.  The  two  processes,  presenting  as  they  do  characteristics  entirely  dissimilar,  are  nevertheless 
very  much  alike  in  principle.  In  the  puddling  furnace,  the  constituents  of  the  pig  iron  are  oxidized  by  the  severest 
kind  of  labor  ou  the  part  of  the  workmen,  the  process  occupying  considerable  time  and  resulting  in  the  expenditure 
of  a  large  amount  of  fuel.  In  the  bessemer  process  the  pig  iron  taken  in  a  molten  state  from  the  bla>st  furnace  is 
run  directly  into  the  converter,  the  passage  of  air  through  the  material  achievin'g  the  same  resultj  as  secured  by 
the  work  of  the  puddler,  while  the  oxidizing  influences  of  the  blast  furnish  all  the  heat  that  is  required  to  effect 
the  conversion.  The  only  fuel  consumed  is,  therefore,  the  amount  employed  ,to  furnish  power  for  the  blowing 
engine.  The  time  required  to  complete  the  process  of  steel  making,  as  carried  on  in  the  bessemer  converter,  is  so 
much  less  than  that  consumed  in  the  puddling  of  iron,  that  the  cost  for  labor  per  ton  of  steel  is  considerably  below 
the  cost  per  ton  of  iron  when  produced  from  the  same  materials. 

Since  1880  2  modifications  of  the  bessemer  process  have  been  introduced  into  this  country:  the  Clapp-Griffiths 
process  from  England  in  1884,  and  the  Robert-Bessemer  process  from  France  in  1888.  In  the  decarbonization 
and  desiliconization  of  the  molten  metal  by  the  use  of  air,  these  processes  do  not  differ  from  the  ordinary  bessemer 
method  of  producing  steel,  but  certain  modifications  of  the  converters  are  claimed  to  have  an  im[>ortant  effect 
upon  the  character  of  the  product.    In  the  Clapp-Griffiths  process  the  converter  ranges  in  capacity  from  2  to 

3  tons,  while  the  Robert-Bessemer  converter  is  designed  for  the  production  of  from  1  to  2  tons  of  steel  at  each 
operation. 

The  first  steel  made  in  this  country  by  the  Clapp-Griffiths  process  was  produced  at  Pittsburg,  Pa ,  on  March 
25, 1884.    During  1890  there  were  6  works  which  contained  converters  for  the  production  of  steel  by  this  process, 

4  of  which  were  in  operation  in  that  year,  producing  77,632  tons  of  steel  ingots,  or  direct  castings.  No  new  plants 
have  been  built  since  1887.  The  first  steel  produced  in  this  country  by  the  Robert- Bessemer  process  was  made  at 
experimental  works  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  in  September,  1888.  During  1890  there  were  5  completed  works 
containing  converters  for  the  production  of  steel  by  this  process,  and  1  plant  was  in  course  of  construction.  The 
production  of  Robert- Bessemer  steel  during  1890  amounted  to  4,884  tons,  principally  in  the  form  of  castings. 

OPEN  HEARTH  STEEL. 

The  Siemens-Martin  or  open-hearth  process  of  steel  making  has  shown  a  continuous  growth  since  its 
introduction  in  the  United  States  in  1867.    The  production  of  open-hearth  steel  in  the  form  of  ingots  or  direct 
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castings  during  1890  amounted  to  537,639  tons  of  2,000  pounds,  as  compared  ^/ith  84,302  tons  made  during  1880. 
In  1880  there  were  25  establishments  containing  open-hearth  steel  plants  located  in  10  states,  and  in  1890  there 
were  5S  establishments  containing  open-hearth  steel  plants  located  in  12  states.  Since  1880  tlie  manufacture  of 
open-hearth  steel  has  beeu  abandoned  in  2  states,  Vermont  and  Ehode  Island,  and  4  states  have  engaged  in  its 
manufacture,  New  York,  Alabama,  Indiana,  and  California.  During  the  past  few  years  great  activity  has  taken 
place  in  the  erection  of  open-hearth  steel  plants. 

The  open-hearth  furnace  consists  of  a  shallow,  dish  shaped  vessel,  varying  in  capacity  from  8  tons  to  30  tons, 
in  which  is  prepared  a  bath  of  melted  pig  iron,  to  which  either  scrap-steel  or  iron  ore  is  added  as  a  reducing  agent, 
the  whole  contents  of  the  furnace  being  subjected  to  a  high  temperature  by  the  passage  of  highly  heated  artificial 
gas  or  of  natural  gas.  The  percentage  of  carbon  required  in  the  finished  steel  is  replaced,  as.  in  the  bessemer 
process,  by  the  addition  of  spiegeleisen  or  ferro- manganese.  The  process  of  conversion  occupies  from  6  to  8  hours, 
and  by  reason  of  the  time  thus  required  it  does  not  admit  of  the  heavy  daily  tonnage  of  steel,  which  is  one  of  the 
important  characteristics  of  works  employing  the  bessemer  process.  So  perfectly,  however,  is  the  process  under 
control  that  the  contents  of  several  furnaces  may  be  combined  in  the  production  of  heavy  masses  of  metal  of 
uniform  composition  for  steel  castings  or  forgings.  The  recognized  superiority  in  strength  and  the  uniformity  of 
steel  forgings  as  compared  with  those  made  of  wrought  iron  has  led  nianufacturers  since  1880  to  erect  the 
necessary  x)lant  and  machinery  for  the  production  and  manipulation  of  the  large  masses  of  steel  required  in  the 
manufacture  of  heavy  shafting,  armor  plates,  gun  forgings,  and  parts  of  marine  engines  and  war  vessels. 

BASIC  STEEL. 

The  first  basic  steel  made  in  the  United  States  was  produced  experimentally  at  Steelton,  Pa.,  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  on  May  24, 1884,  in  a  bessemer  converter.  The  beginning  of  the  manufacture  of 
basic  steel  in  this  country  as  a  commercial  product,  however,  was  on  the  28th  of  March,  1888,  when  the  fii'st  basic 
open-hearth  steel  was  produced  at  the  Homestead  Steel  Works,  near  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Since  that  date  the 
manufacture  of  basic  open-hearth  steel  has  been  continued  at  these  works.  Many  other  works  throughout  the 
country  experimented  with  the  basic  process,  but,  except  as  above  stated,  very  little*progress  has  been  made  in 
the  introduction  of  this  method  of  steel  making. 

The  total  production  of  basic  steel  in  the  United  States  during  1890  amounted  to  62,173  tons  of  2,000  pounds, 
nearly  all  of  which  was  made  by  the  basic  open-hearth  method,  a  small  part  being  produced  by  the  duplex 
process,  a  combination  of  the  bessemer  and  open-heartli  methods. 

CKUCIBLE  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  STEEL. 

The  crucible  steel  industry  has  shown  moderate  progress  since  1880,  the  production  of  that  year  amounting 
to  76,201  net  tons  of  ingots  or  direct  castings,  as  compared  with  an  output  of  82,748  tons  in  1890.  In  1880  there 
were  37  establishments  containing  crucible  steel  plants,  located  in  9  states,  while  in  1890  the  number  of 
establishments  had  increased  to  .47,  located  in  11  states.  For  purposes  requiring  a  high  grade  of  steel,  the 
product  of  the  crucible  process  will  always  be  in  demand,  but  in  many  instances  the  high  cost  of  manufacture 
prevents  it  from  successfully  competing  in  price  with  the  product  of  the  open-hearth  or  bessemer  processes. 

A  small  quantity  of  blister,  x)uddled,  and  other  kinds  of  miscellaneous  steel  is  annually  made  by  a  few 
establishments.  During  1880  the  total  output  of  miscellaneous  steel  was  4,956  tons,  produced  by  works  in 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  The  production  in  1890  amounted  to  3,961  tons,  made  in  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania. 

IRON  AND  STEEL  RAILS. 

Of  the  total  production  of  1,217,497  net  tons  of  iron  and  steel  rails  in  the  census  year  1880,  741,475  tons  were 
of  bessemer  steel,  466,917  tons  of  iron,  and  9,105  tons  of  open-hearth  steel.  Practically  all  the  rails  at  present 
consumed  by  the  railroads  of  the  country  are  of  bessemer  steel,  the  few  tons  of  iron  rails  annually  made  being 
of  light  section  for  mine  purposes.  During  the  census  year  1890  the  output  of  bessemer  steel  rails  was  2,076,325 
tons,  and  of  iron  rails  15,361  tons. 

A  notable  increase  has  taken  place  since  1880  in  the  capacity  of  the  country  for  the  production  of  steel  rails, 
both  by  the  remodeling  and  enlarging  of  the  works  in  existence  at  that  time  and  by  the  erection  of  new  plants. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  demand  for  steel  rails,  the  requirements  have  been  almost  entirely  supplied  from 
American  mills,  the  quantity  imported  during  each  year  since  1880  being  insignificant.  The  bessemer  gteel  rails 
produced  in  1880  were  made  almost  entirely  by  the  bessemer  steel  works,  which  had  been  built  from  1865  to  1876 
especially  for  this  branch  of  manufacture,  a  small  quantity  being  rolled  by  the  iron  rail  mills  from  purchased 
steel  blooms. 
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The  developments  of  the  past  few  years  have  been  toward  a  concentration  of  the  steel  rail  industry  into  a 
few  establishments  of  large  capacity,  the  production  of  rails  to  any  considerable  extent  at  the  present  time  being 
possible  only  in  works  favorably  located  for  the  supply  of  cheap  raw  materials,  and  operated  under  the  most 
improved  methods  of  manufacture.  So  active  has  been  the  competition  among  the  different  mills  that  only  those 
concerns  which  have  been  foremost  in  the  adoption  of  improved  labor-saving  machinery  are  large  producers  at 
the  present  time.  The  destruction  of  capital  in  the  steel  rail  industry  during  the  'past  decade  by  the 
improvements  in  mechanical  appliances  has  been  enormous,  costly  machinery  becoming -obsolete  long  before 
worn  out. 

The  total  production  of  bessemer  steel  rails  in  1890  was  made  by  18  firms  or  companies,  7  concerns 
contributing  1,984,394  tons,  or  95.57  per  cent  ol  the  total  output  in  that  year.  These  7  concerns  were  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  standard  sections  of  steel  rails  as  a, leading  branch  of  their  business,  and  were  located  as 
follows:  5  in  Pennsylvania,  controlling  7  plants;  1  in  Illinois,  with  4  plants,  and  1  in  Colorado  with  1  plant. 
Practically  the  entire  quantity  of  standard  or  heavy  sections  of  steel  rails  made  in  1890  were  produced  by  these 
12  plants.  The  91,931  tons  of  steel  rails  made  by  the  other  11  producers  in  1890  were  mostly  light  sections  for 
street  railway  and  mine  purpose<«.  Of  these  11  establishments  4  were  in  Pennsylvania,  2  in  Ohio,  and  1  each  in 
California,  Indiana,  West  Virginia,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin. 

Of  the  total  production  of  iron  and  sted  rails  in  1880,  Pennsylvania  produced  46.81  per  cent;  Illinois,  22.50 
per  cent;  Ohio,  8.90  per  cent;  New  York,  7.57  per  cent.  The  production  in  the  remaining  states  was  sniall. 
Indiana  and  Wisconsin  produced  3.17  percent  and  2.43  per  cent  respectively.  Kansas,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee 
slightly^exiieeded  Lper  eeut  each,  while  the  other  9  rail  producing  states  and  territories  produced  less  than  1  per 
cent  each.  Of  the  rails  of  9.II  kinds  produced  in  1890,  Pennsylvania  made  G8.79  per  cenc;  Illinois,  29.54  percent; 
and  Ohio  0.24.    l^ew  York  produced  no  rails  during  the  census  year  1890. 

A  large  business  was  done  in  1890  in  the  manufacture  of  light  rails  for  street  railways.  The  quantity  produced 
in  1880  was  less  than  15,000  tons,  while  during  1890  the  requirement  amounted  to  over  100,000  tons. 

Since  1880  the  demands  of  the  leading  railroads  of  the  country  have  been  for  heavier  rails,  necessitated  by  the 
greater  rate  of  speed' of  both  freight  and  passenger  trains,  increased  weight  of  locomotives  and  cars,  and  the 
increased  weight  of  freight  per  car.  Rails  weighing  56  pounds  per  yard  were  for  many  years  the  standard  size, 
but  these  are  rapidly  being  removed  from  the  tracks  of  the  principal  roads  and  replaced  by  heavier  sections. 
During  the  past  few  years  80,  85,  and  90  pound  rails  have  composed  a  considerable  part  of  the  tonnage  of  the 
various  mills,  while  in  a  few  instances  rails  weighing  100  pounds  to  the  yard  have  been  rolled  for  use  at  points 
^v'here  the  traffic  is  particularly  heavy. 

CUT  NAILS  AND  SPIKES. 

Next  to  rails  the  most  notable  example  of  the  substitution  of  steel  for  iron  during  the  past  10  years  is  shown 
by  the  statistics  of  nail  production.  In  1880  the  aggregate  output  of  cut  nails  and  spikes  by  the  rolling  Aiills  and 
steel  works  was  5,056,600  kegs  of  100  pounds  each,  all  of  which  were  made  of  iron.  In  1890  the  total  production 
of  cut  nails  and  spikes  amounted  to  5,857,030  kegs,  of  which  3,704,604  kegs  were  of  bessemer  steel,  2,139,086  were 
of  iron,  and  13,340  kegs  were  of  open-hearth  steel. 

The  iron  nail  business  has  not  only  seriously  felt  the  competition  of  the  steel  nail,  but  manufacturers  of  both 
iron  and  steel  cut  nails  have  been  confronted  with  a  new  rival  in  the  wire  nail,  the  manufacture  of  which  has 
made  rapid  progress  during  recent  years.  The  production  of  iron  and  steel  cut  nails  and  wire  nails  in  1880  and 
1890  was  as  follows : 


QUANTITY  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL  CUT  NAILS  AND  WIRE  NAILS  MANUFACTURED:  1880  AND  1890. 


ITEMS. 


1880 

(Kegs  of  100 
pounds.) 


Total  . 

Iron  ont  nails . 
Steelcut  nails 
Wire  zails 


5.066,600 


5.*0&6, 600 


1890 

(Kegs  of  100 
pounds.) 


8. 7M,  346 


2,139,086 

,  3. 717. 944 

2, 893, 316 


Almost  the  entire  quantity  of  iron  and  steel  cut  nails  produced  in  1880  and  1890  was  made  by  establishments 
which  rolled  the  nail  plate;  whereas  of  the  total  output  of  wire  nails  in  1890  1,142,927  kegs  were  made  by  9  works, 
which  rolled  the  rods  and  drew  the  wire  consumed  by  them,  while  1,750,389  kegs  were  made  by  40  works  which 
purchased  either  the  rods  or  wire.  These  40  establishments  not  operating  rolling  mills  are  not  included  in  this 
report.  Their  nail  production  is  shown  m  the  foregoing  statement  for  purposes  of  the  comparison  of  the  output 
of  cut  nails  with  wire  nails.  With  the  exception  of  1,040  kegs,  the  entire  quantity  of  wire  nails  produced  in  1890 
was  of  steel. 
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The  Wheeling  district  is  an  important  center  of  the  cut  nail  industry.  It  includes  tlie  mills  at  Wheeling  and 
its  vicinity,  in  Ohio  and  Marshall  counties  in  West  Virginia,  and  in  Belmont  and  JeflFerson  counties  in  Ohio. 
This  district  contributed  1,497,380  kegs  of  the  total  production  of  cut  nails  in  1880,  and  1,814,069  kegs  in  1890. 


COMPARISONS. 

In  1880  there  were  397  rolling  mills  and  st43el  works  (including  idle  establishments  and  those  in  course  ot 
construction)  in  the  United  States,  of  which  324  were  classed  as  iron  rolling  mills,  36  as  bessemer  and  open-hearth 
steel  works,  and  37  as  crucible  and  miscellaneous  steel  works.  The  73  steel  works  of  all  kinds  contained  24 
bessemer  converters,  37  open-hearth  steel  melting  furnaces,  and  a  capacity  in  the  crucible  steel  works  of  using 
2,691  pots  at  each  heat. 

Including  idle  establishments  and  those  in  course  of  construction,  there  were  440  rolling  mills  and  steel  works 
reported  at  the  census  of  1890.  Of  this  number  299  were  iron  and  steel  rolling  mills  which  were  not  connected 
with  steel  producing  works,  130  were  equipped  for  the  production  of  crude  steel,  and  11  establishments  in  course 
of  construction  which  were  not  classified.  The  130  establishments  which  were  prepared  to  manufa<jture  steel 
comprised  51  bessemer  steel  plants  (including  6  Clapp-Griffiths  and  5  Robert-bessemer  plants),  68  open -hearth  steel 
l)lant8,  44  crucible  steel  plants,  and  7  plants  for  producing  blister  or  other  kinds  of  steel.  Of  these  130  steel 
producing  establishments  16  controlled  both  bessemer  and  oi>en-heartli  steel  plants,!  controlled  both  bessemer 
and  special  steel  plants,  10  controlled  both  open-hearth  and  erucible  steel  plants,  and  3  controlled  both  crucible 
and  blister  steel  plants.  With  the  exception  of  23  works,  all  the  establishments  engaged  in  the  production  of 
crude  steel  contained  trains  of  rolls. 

The  steel  works  in  1890  contained  80  standard  bessemer  converters,  9  Clapp-Griflfiths  converters,  8  Robert- 
Bessemer  converters,  129  open-hearth  steel  melting  furnaces,  and  a  capacity  in  the  crucible  steel  works  of  employing 
2,606  pots  at  each  heat. 

The  following  summary  exhibits  the  leading  statistics  of  rolling  mills  and  steel  works,  as  reported  at  the 
censuses  of  1870,  1880,  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  ROLLING  MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS:  1870,  1880,  AND  1890.  (a) 


ITEMS. 


1870  (b) 


y limber  of  estabUehmentfl 

Capital 

Miscellaxieoiis  cxpensea 

A  verage  number  of  cmploy^H 

Total  wages 

Officers,  firm  raeinbers,  and  clerkd. 

Average  number 

Total  wages • 

All  other  employes 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Value  of  products 

Tons  of  products 


340 

161,120,015 

id) 

47,009 

$26,813,767 


1880 


1890 


358 
$116, 458. 390 
id) 
96,164 

$41,880,687 

(«) 


395 

C$278, 559.  8:)1 

$11. 817. 593 

140,  537 

$79. 293, 673 


(e) 


3,  242 
$4. 833. 240 


(*•) 


$81,342,649 

/$129,921.144 

1,491,586 


$130,104,493 

$2U3, 274, 042 

3.411,562 


137.  295 

$74. 460,  4S3 

$210,269,022 

$331,860,872 

8,  274,  833 


a  ITiis  statement  includes  only  active  establishments  for  the  censuses  of  1880  and  18f  0.      Such  establiHhmeutH  were  not  reported  separately  nt  the  censns 
of  1870. 

b  See  remarks  in  regard  to  the  depreciated  currency  of  1870. 

e  Includes  hired  property  valued  at  $3, 212, 000.    This  item  whh  not  reported  separately  at  previous  censuses. 

d  Not  reported. 

e  Not  reported  separately. 

/  Includes  values  for  which  tonnage  was  not  reporte<l. 

The  comparative  statement  on  the  following  page  presents  the  leading  statistics  of  rolling  mills  and  steel 
works,  by  states  and  territories,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  18U0. 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  ROLLING  MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1880  AND  1890.  (a) 


STATES  AND  TERBITORIE8. 


The  Un!t«d  States 


Alabama 


California... 
Colorado  — 
Connecticat. 


Year. 


Delaware. 


District  of  Colombia. 


Georgia 


Illinois. 


Indiana 


Kansas. 


Kentucky . 


Maine 


Maryland 

Massachusetts 
Michigan 


Missouri 


Nebraska 


New  Hampshire . 


New  Jersey 


New  York 


Ohio 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island. 


Tennessee. 


Vermont 


Virginia. 


West  Virginia. 


Wisconsin , 


Wyoming 


1H80 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
dl890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
(11890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 

diaao 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880- 
rfl890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
(21890 

188^ 
18D0 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
(fl890 

1880 
(21890 


All  other  states (21890 


Nnmber 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


:\   AVBRAOK  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYl^^S 

AND  TOTAL  WAUE8.  i> 


Capital. 


358 
•   395 

(116.458.390 
6278, 559, 831 

1 

7 

50,000  ; 
2,  208, 797 

I 

4 

1.000,000 
4,656,611 

1 

100,000 

11 

8 

1.3a5.0O0 
1,249.429 

8 

7 

1.341.469 
2, 558, 865 

1 

89.600 

1.1 

19 

9 
13 


9 
5 


5 
4 

21 
14 

2 

4 

5 
4 


18 
19 

24 
19 

41 
55 

158 
186 


5 
4 


5 
6 

8 
8 


Employes. 


96,164 
Clio,  537 


60 

1,7:{9 

319 
1, 152 

125 


546 
501 

867 
1,690 

18 


'  Cost  of  materials  ^    Value  of  prod* 
U8ed.  I  ucts. 


Wages. 


$41,880,687 
C79, 293.  673 


18,000 
738, 308 

177, 722 
749, 849 

7,000 


$130. 104, 493 
216,260.022 


$203,274,042 
331. 860,  872 


250,000 


4, 845, 620 
24, 834, 645 

1,828,000 
3,888,254 

450,000 


2,512,000 
1,484.456 

300,000 


2.145.000 
1,071,352 

5. 526,  408 
8, 344, 394 

671.000 
1,437,540 

8. 020, 000 
1,612.443 

100.000 


500i 


4.755 
7,433 

1,740 
2,644 

030 


2,205 
1,205 

400 


1.258 
673 

6,115 
5,290 

025 
777 

1,789 
660 

100 


650,000 


5,  005.  S.'iO 
8,  525, 996 

8. 702, 000 
9.321,793 

9, 805. 020 
25, 892, 390 

60, 489.  929 
166,691,801 

.   350, 000 


290 


1,401,000  I 
927, 549 

300, 000 


3,495 
4,627 

7.437 
5,418 

11,127 
19. 942 

43. 832 

78.347 

275 


1,350 
481 

1C5 


265,  210 
351,  308 

344,476 
843, 219 

7.528 


25. 400 
931,  460 

535. 500 
1. 938,  333 

131,700 


869, 758 
911,335 

1,214.050 
1, 549, 539 

2,2ft4 


102. 239 


2. 323. 664 
4,571,046 

810.081 
1, 215,  792 

166,500 


373, 276 


914,412 
628,658 

96,544 


13,214.536 
21, 951, 521 

2,  957. 467 
2. 889, 615 

734.245 


646.974 
211,009 

2.399.975 
2,629,699 

360,727 
479,783 

447,464 
421,935 

50,000 


127,600 


1, 412, 622 
2, 514, 404 

2. 725. 191 
2, 872,  316 

5, 539, 913 
12, 069, 542 

20, 099. 576 
44,921.173 

130, 969 


2. 422, 389 
1,241,536 

356,942 


1, 829. 042 
766, 349 

6. 486, 372 
6, 786. 610 

1,188.196 
1,200,758 

1,412,934 
831,566 

114,500 


623. 355 


818. 000 
2, 174,  787 

2, 3«.K),  191 
5, 012, 842. 

700, 000 


212, 603 


1,134 
1,782 

3.228 
3,409 

1,300 


376,  786 
249, 529 

48,000 


184 


352, 539 
705, 048 

1, 301, 658 
1, 639, 27C 

647,  577* 


79,650 


3.914.970 
5, 326, 401 

8. 264, 186 
5. 932,  461 

14,848,295 
28, 854, 636 

61.564,150 
122. 530. 544 

375, 347 


859, 965 
492,  789 

227. 100 


1,199,698 
1.584,285 

2,326.014 
6, 402, 189 

1,729.274  ! 


403, 568 


6,  665, 887 


2,807 


1,481,779 


4, 146, 595 


47.500 
2,228.536 

780,000 
3, 097, 156 

225.000 


1,353,787 
1,463,180 

2, 347, 177 
2, 008, 670 

10, 970 


486.760 


18. 153, 430 
28, 872, 741 

4, 090, 868 
4,  605,  536 

1, 004, 100 


3,  Ml.  377 
2,  059, 840 

622,053 


2,550.051 
1,062,204 

9.973.011 
10,981.649 

1,446..'V51 
1, 847, 56£ 

2,186,513 
1.520,559 

82,000 


807, 340 


6, 704,  054 
8, 756, 431 

13, 924, 622 
10, 310,  U88 

21,880,167 
45, 406,  560 

98, 445. 700 
188, 714, 190 

488,040 


1, 360, 400 

881.404 

367,500 


1,986,416 
2, 400, 603 

4. 422, 930 
8,  547,  360 

3.284.556 


491,345 


6, 596, 601 


a  This  statement  includes  only  active  establishments. 

b  Includes  hired  property  valued  at  $3,212,000.    This  item  was  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 

c  Includes  3,242  officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks  and  their  wages,  amounting  to  $4,833,240,  distributed  as  follows:  Alabama  43,  $56,648;  California  38,  $56,549; 
Connecticut  29,  $39,537;  Delaware  53,  $78,061;  Illinois  168,  $240,193;  Indiana  63,  $95,013;  Kentucky  32,  $40,051;  Maryland  16.  $lC,82i;  Massachusetts  122,  $175,664; 
Michigan  25,  $44,444;  Missouri  18,  $28,039;  New  Jersey  129.  $212,812;  New  York  127,  $199,862;  Ohio  453,  $603,6.38;  Pennsylvania  1.738,  $2,564,584;  Tennessee  21, 
$30,830;  Virginia  40,  $65,701;  West  Virginia  63,  $86,687.  All  other  states.  Including  Colorado,  Georgia.  Iowa,  MinnesoU,  Maine.  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island! 
Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming,  64,  $125,499.    Those  classes  were  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 

d  Includes  states  grouped  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed.    These  eaU.\>U&\iTDAw\A  vt^  ^\%Vt^\^\.<«j^.  ^"c^  \s^^^^\ 
Colorado,  1;  Georgia,  1;  Iowa,  1;  MinnesotA.  1;  Maine,  1;  New  Hampshire.  I;  Rhode IsUnd,  \\  Vfisconsiix^Y-,  'W^otavwt^A- 
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CAPITAL. 

Tho  aggregate  capital  reported  by  rolling  mills  and  steel  works  (including  idle  mills  and  those  in  course  of 
construction)  increased  98.67  per  cent  from  1870  to  1880  and  135.37  per  cent  from  1880  to  1890,  the  total  increase 
in  the  20  years  amounting  to  367.60  per  cent. 

The  following  comparative  statement  shows  the  distribution  of  capital  in  active  and  idle  establishments  and 
those  in  course  of  construction  in  rolling  mills  and  steel  works,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE   STATEMENT,  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CAPITAL   IN  ACTIVE   AND  IDLE   ESTABLISHMENTS  AND  THOSE    IN 

COURSE  OF  CONSTRUCTION,  ROLLING  MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS:  1880  AND  1890. 


CLASS   or  ESTABLISHMENTS. 


ToUl 


Tear. 


I    1880 
1800 


£atabli«hinent«  in  operation 1880 

1890 


Idle  establiahments 

Establishments  in  course  of  construction. 


1880 
1890 

1880 
1800 


Nombor 

of  estab- 

lish- 

ments. 


397 
440 


358 
395 

33 
34 

6 
11 


CAPITAL. 


Total. 


$121, 424, 745 
a285,796,684 


116,458,390 
278, 559, 831 

4,064,355 
5,711,683 

902,000 
1, 525, 160 


Buildings, 

machinery,  tools, 

and 

implements. 


171,702,506 
134,  Ua,  477 


69, 033, 147 
128,623,160 

2.  534, 449 
4, 366, 017 

135,000 
1,154,300. 


Land,  stock,  and 
finishef*  prod- 
ucts on  hand, 
cash,  and  bills 
receivable. 


$49, 722.  U9 
151, 653, 207 


'  47. 42.5.  243 
149, 036, 671 

1. 529. 906 
1,345,676 

767, 000 
370,860 


a  Includes  hired  property  valued  at  $3,212,000.  Also  hired  property  valued  at  $18,000  invested  in  idle  establishments.  This  item  was  not  reported  separately 
at  the  census  of  1880. 

The  statistics  of  live  assets,  sacli  as  cash,  bills  and  accounts  receivable,  and  similar  items  of  capital,  were 
more  fully  reported  in  1890  than  at  previous  census  inquiries.  The  increase  from  1880  to  1890  in  the  total  capital 
invested  by  the  rolling  mills  and  steel  works  is  shown  by  the  above  figures  to  have  been  135.37  per  cent,  while  the 
gain  in  the  value  of  buildings,  machinery,  tools,  and  implements  was  87.08  per  cent.  The  value  of  land  was  not 
reported  separately  in  1880. 

EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES. 


The  following  statement  presents  the  average  number  and  total  wages  of  officers  or  firm  members  and  clerks^ 
and  the  average  number  and  tot^l  wages  of  skilled  and  unskilled  employes,  as  reported  at  the  census  of  1890: 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  TOTAL  WAGES,  BY  CLASSES,  ROLLING  MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS:  1890. 


CLA88BS. 


All  classes. 


Officers  or  firm  members 

Clerks 

Skilled 

Unskilled 


AVBRAQB  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  TOTAL  WAOB8. 


Aggregates. 


t:i?S   :  Total  wage.. 


number. 


140,  537 


$79, 203, 673 


800 

2,352 

77,838 

59, 657 


2, 630, 536 

2, 202, 704 

52,583.603 

21,876,830 


Males  above  16  years. 


Number. 


138,327 


Wages. 


$78,847,819 


Females  above  15  years. I 


Number. 


107 


890 

2.303 

77.503 

57,631 


2.630,536 

2, 176, 004 

52, 546, 013 

21,495,266 


49 

2 

56 


Wages. 


Children. 


Number. 


$43,806 


2,103 


Wage*. 


$402,048 


26,700 

1,040 

16,066 


133 
1,970 


36.550 
365, 498 
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The  foUowiug  statement  presents  the  average  namber  of  employes  at  the  different  weekly  rates  of  wages: 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AT  DIFFERENT  WEEKLY  RATES  OF  WAGES,  ROLLING  MILLS  AND  STEEL 

WORKS:   1890. 

[NOT  INCLUDING  OFFICERS,  FIRM  MEMBERS,  AND   CLERKS  ] 


WSEKLY  RATB8  OP  WAOB8. 


Totol , 

Under  $5 

$5  and  over  but  under  |6. . 
$0  and  oyer  but  under  $7 . . . 
$7  and  over  but  under  |8. . , 
$8  and  over  but  under  |0. . 
$9  and  over  but  under  $10. 
$10  and  over  but  under  $12 
$12  and  over  but  under  $15 
$15  and  over  but  under  $20 
$20  and  over  but  under  $25 
$25andover 


AVEBAQB  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOT&8. 


Males  above 
16  years. 


135, 134 


1, 

3. 

8, 

15, 

19, 

17, 

17. 

19, 

1«, 

», 

6, 


402 
144 
000 
333 
370 
340 
827 
034 
173 
061 
950 


Females 

above  15 

5'eare. 


Children. 


58 


28 

12 

6 

4 

3 
I 
2 


2,103 


1,484 

319 

282 

16 

2 


MATERIALS  USED. 

The  following  comparative  statement  presents  the  quantity  and  cost  of  the  principal  raw  materials  consumed 
by  the  rolling  mills  and  steel  works,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890.  With  the  exception  of  charcoal, 
which  is  stated  in  bushels,  and  of  oil  used  for  fuel,  which  is  stated  in  barrels,  the  quantities  given  are  in  tons  of 
2,000  pounds. 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  QUANTITY  AND  COST  OF  MATERIALS  USED,  ROLLING  MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS: 

1880  AND  1890. 


CLAKrt  OK  MATRKIALS. 


Total 


Iron  ore 

Spiegeleisen  and  ferro-uiaugancHe 

Pig  iron 

Old  iron  rails 

other  old  or  Hcrap  iron 

Old  Htecl  rails  and  steel  rail  ends  . 

other  old  or  scrap  steel 

Hammered  ircm  ore  blooms 

Hammered  pig  or  scrap  blooms  . . . 

Purchased  muck  bar 

Purchased  bessemer  steel 

Purchase<l  open-hearth  steel 

Swedish  billets  and  bars 

Anthracite  ooal -*. . 

BitnminouH  coal 

Coke 

Charcoal 

Oil  for  fuel 

Natural  gas 

All  other  materials 


1880 


1890 


Quantity. 


(>>st. 


Quantity. 


Cost. 


373, 414 

88.138 

2,558,522 

708, 534 

438, 145 

A5,053 

110,371 

43,  411 

49, 511 

53,751 

a52, 155 

624,903 

•      10.4ia 

706,976 

4,605,689 

142,605 

2. 667, 902 


$130,104,493 


2, 779. 879 

2, 868, 519 

59. 000.  257 

20, 701, 099 

11,552,698 

2, 435, 263 

3, 003,  714 

2,588,140 

2,549,829 

2,  369. 544 

a2, 808, 497 

&1, 530,  560 

855,176 

1. 875, 062 

10, 510. 255 

582, 901 

234,370 


$216, 209, 022 


1,858.721 


581,503 
248,536 

6,299,999 

392,495 

943,623 

145,837 

451,346 

16,936 

23,452 

234, 678 

838,118 

141, 342 

15,463 

961,039 

5, 171, 102 
393,050 

2, 770, 611 

1,859,138 


3, 355, 130 
7. 588, 784 

97. 758, 067 
9, 109, 765 

16. 418,  611 

2, 627. 649 

7, 945, 013 

599,083 

720, 457 

6, 2.52, 594 

24,117,921 
4,635,585 
1.008,698 
1.487,713 
9. 663, 208 
1,311,588 
243,  773 
1,124,206 
3, 566, 946 

16, 783, 322 


a  Includes  9,216  tons  other  billets  and  bars,  costing  $507,509. 
h  Includes  7,280  tons  other  billets  and  bars,  costing  $400,896. 

Scrap  iron  and  scrap  steel  are  largely  used  by  the  rolling  mills  and  steel  works.  With  the  exception  of  old 
iron  rails  the  consumption  of  scrap  material  has  considerably  increased  since  1880,  although  not  bearing  the  same 
ratio  to  the  consumption  of  pig  iron  in  1890  as  in  1880.  The  substitution  of  steel  rails  for  iron  rails  in  the  tracks 
of  the  leading  railroads  of  the  country  is  gradually  exhausting  the  supply  of  old  iron  rails,  although  the  miles  of 
railroad  track  in  the  United  States  still  laid  with  iron  rails  in  1890  was  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  mileage. 
2588 ^27 
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FUEL  CONSUMED. 

The  total  expenditure  for  fuel  in  the  heating  and  other  operations  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  rolled 
and  hammered  iron  and  steel  by  the  rolling  mills  and  steel  works  amounted  to  $17,397,434  in  1890,  and  $13,202,597 
in  1880,  The  consumption  of  anthracite  coal  increased  from  706,970  tons  in  1880  to  901,039  tons  in  1890;  of 
bituminous  coal,  from  4,005,089  tons  to  5,171,102  tons;  of  coke,  from  142,005  tons  to  393,050  tons,  and  of  charcoal, 
from  2,067,902  bushels  to  2,770,611  bushels  in  1890. 

Since  1880  the  use  of  natural  gas  for  fuel  exerted  for  a  time  an  important  influence  on  the  manufacture  of  iron 
and  steel  in  certain  sections  of  the  country.  This  fuel  was  employed  as  early  as  1874  in  puddling  and  heating 
furnaees  in  a  rolling  mill  at  Leechburg,  Pa.,  but  it  was  not  until  the  discovery  of  the  extensive  gas  fields  in  the 
vicinity  of  Murrysville,  in  Westmoreland  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1883,  and  the  subsequent  opening  up  of  other 
wells  in  this  county  and  in  various  parts  of  Washington  county,  that  attention  w  as  prominently  directed  to  the 
advantages  of  the  new  fuel  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel.  Following  the  developments  in  Pennsylvania  wells 
were  drilled  in  other  states.  The  opening  up  in  1886  of  tlie  gas  fields  in  northwestern  Ohio,  in  Hancock  county, 
and  the  subsecjuent  discovery  of  deposits  in  eastern  and  central  Indiana,  led  to  the  erection  of  numerous  industrial 
establishments  in  these  sections. 

In  1880  the  use  of  natural  gas  as  fuel  in  iron  and  steel  works  was  restricted  to  a  few  mills  which  obtained  their 
supply  from  wells  that  had  been  driven  for  oil  but  developed  gas.  According  to  the  records  of  the  American  Iron 
and  8teel  Association  there  were  6  rolling  mills  and  steel  works  which  used  natural  gas  wholly  or  in  part  as  fuel 
in  September,  1884,  which  number  increased  to  CtS  in  August,  1886;  96  in  November,  1887,  and  104  in  November, 
1889.  In  the  census  year,  1890,  there  were  85  rolling  mills  and  steel  w^orks  which  reported  the  use  of  natural  gas 
for  fuel  exclusively  or  in  jiart.    Of  these  works  68  were  in  Pennsylvania,  54  in  Allegheny  county,  and  14  in  the 

■ 

western  part  of  the  state  outside  of  Allegheny  county ;  8  were  in  Ohio,  4  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  piped  from 
wells  in  Pennsylvania,  and  4  in  the  northwestern  jjartof  that  state,  supplied  from  local  wells:  5  were  at  Wheeling 
and  in  its  vicinity  in  West  Virginia,  and  4  were  in  Indiana. 

During  1890  the  cost  of  the  natural  gas  used  for  fuel  by  iron  and  steel  works  was  83,506,946.  This  is  the 
amount  reported  as  exj)ended  by  various  mills  for  natural  gas,  but  it  is  not  the  total  value  of  this  fuel  consumed 
in  iron  and  steel  manufacrture,  as  many  i^lauts  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  were  furnished  with  gas  free  as  an  inducemcDt 
to  the  location  of  the  works  in  the  towns  controlling  the  supply. 

As  early  as  1889  the  diminished  pressure  of  gas  at  the  various  iron  and  steel  plants  indicated  an  early 
exhaustion  of  the  supply,  at  least  for  purposes  requiring  the  enormous  quantity  consumed  by  industrial 
establishments.  The  greatly  increased  rates  charged  for  gas  for  manufacturing  purposes  by  the  companies 
controlling  the  supply  led  many  iron  and  steel  manufocturers  to  build  private  pipe  lines  to  the  gas  fields. 
Even  this  course  has  failed  in  many  instances  to  give  the  quantity  of  gas  required  for  both  ste^jui  raising  and  iron 
and  steel  making  purposes,  and  many  plants  during  1890  used  the  natural  gas  for  manufacturing  processes  while 
employing  other  fuel  under  the  boilers. 

No  figures  are  available  of  the  extent  to  wiiich  natural  gas  has  displaced  bituminous  coal  as  a  fuel  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron  and  steel.  In  18I>0  many  of  the  mills,  which  had  during  the  few  years  prior  to  this  date 
employed  natural  gas  exclusively,  returned  in  part  to  the  use  of  coal.  The  following  is  a  comparative  statement 
of  the  consumption  of  bituminous  coal  in  1880  and  1890  by  the  states  which  used  natural  gas,  with  the  cost  of  the 
latter  fuel  in  1890 : 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  FUEL    CONSUMED   IN    STATES   IN  WHICH  NATURAL   GAS  IS    T'SED   IN   ROLLING   MILLS 

AND  STEEL  WORKS:  1880  AND  1890. 


STATES. 


CONSUMPTION  OF  IllTUMI- 
NOrs  COAL. 
(TOUB.)     . 


1S80 


1800 


IVniisylvauia ,  2.214,939 

Ohio !  670,084 

Imliuna j  i:)0.097 

We«t  Virginia ;  101,191 


1,  727,  403 

1,450.482 

130. 026 

171,774 


COST  OF  WAT- 
UHAL   GAS 

CONSUMED. 


1800  I 

_    _  I 

$3, 391,  468  I 

,151.403  I 

(a)  I 

24.075  ! 


a  Natural  gas  supplied  free. 

Pennsylvania,  where  most  of  the  gas  was  consumed,  exhibits  a  marked  decrease  in  consumption  of  bituminous 
coal  in  the  10  years. 

Numerous  experiments  have  been  made  in  recent  years  with  various  forms  of  gaseous  fuel  produced  from  coal 
or  petroleum,  but  the  cost  has  not  been  sufficiently  favorable  to  result  in  the  extended  introduction  of  any  of  the 
processes  suggested.  One  establishment  in  1890  employed  water  gas,  while  numerous  plants  throughout  the 
country  have  found  a  cheap  and  efficient  fuel  in  the  vast  deposits  of  bituminous  slack  and  anthracite  culm  at  the 
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various  coal  mines,  which  liad  generally  been  considered  as  waste  material  by  the  mine  owners.  Crude  oil  was 
extensively  employed  in  1890  for  fuel  purposes,  the  ease  with  which  the  degree  of  heat  may  be  regulated 
commending  it  favorably  to  the  attention  of  iron  and  steel  manufacturers.  It  was  used  either  in  special  devices 
in  the  beating  of  iron  or  ste6l,  or  sprayed  under  boilers  for  steam  raising  purposes.  The  rolling  mills  and 
steel  works  made  no  report  of  the  use  of  oil  for  fuel  purposes  in  1880,  but  the  consumption  in  1890  for  heating  and 
steam  raising  purposes  amounted  to  1,859,138  barrels,  costing  $1,124,206,  or  an  average  of  a  little  over  60  cents 
per  barrel. 

rRODUCTS. 

The  following  comparative  statement  presents  the  tonnage  of  the  iron  and  steel  products,  as  reported  at  the 
censuses  of  1880  and  1*890: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  QUANTITY  OF  PRODUCTS,  ROLLING  MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS:  1880  AND  1890. 


CLASS  OF  PKODUCTS. 


1880 


1S90 


3,411,562  8,274,833 


Iron 

Bessemer  steel 

Open-hearth  steel , 

Crucible  and  miscellaneous  steel 


2,  353.  248 

889,896 

93, 143 

75,275 


3, 225. 140     I 
4,385,365 
590.198    , 
74, 130 


The  following  comparatiye  statement  presents  the  valnes  of  the  different  iron  and  steel  products  and  the 
percentage  that  each  class  bears  of  the  total,  for  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS,  WITH  PERCENTAGE  EACH  CLASS  IS  OF  TOTAL,  ROLLING  MILLS 

AND  STEEL  WORKS:  1880  AND  1890. 


CUL88  OF  PaoDUCTJ*. 


VALUE. 


I'ERCEXTACiK. 


1880 


1890 


Total $203,274,042    \    $331,860,872 


1880 

100.00 


1890 

100.00 


Manufactures  of  iron. . . 
Manafactures  of  st«el . . 
Miscellaneous  products 


135,400,462 

66, 306, 735 

1,566,845 


132,  620, 665 

192, 992. 784 

6,247,423 


66.61 

32.62 

0.77 


39.96 
58.16 

1.B8 


The  increase  in  the  total  tonnage  of  products  from  1880  to  1800  was  142.55  per  cent,  while  the.  value  of  x)roducts 
increased  only  63.26  per  cent.  This  disproportion  is  duo  to  the  decline  which  has  taken  place  in  the  selling  i>rice 
of  iron  and  steel  products  during  the  past  decade,  owing  to  improvement  in  processes  of  manufacture  and  lessened 
cost  of  materials.  A  comparison  of  the  statistics  of  quantity  of  production  shows  more  accurately  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  industry  than  is  possible  by  a  comparison  of  the  value  of  such  products. 

The  most  notable  increase  in  the  10  years  was  in  bessemer  steel  products,  which  contributed  53  i^er  cent  of  the 
aggregate  output  in  1890  and  26.08  per  cent  in  1880.  The  increase  in  the  tonnage  of  iron  products  was  37.05  per 
cent,  although  they  formed  68.98  per  cent  of  the  total  production  in  1880  and  only  38.97  per  cent  in  1890. 

•Owing  to  the  decline  since  1880  in  the  selling  prices  of  iron  and  steel  products,  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  value 
of  iron  products  of  2.05  per  cent,  notwithstanding  an  increase  of  37.05  percent  in  the  tonnage.  The  percentage  of 
increase  in  the  value  of  all  steel  products  was  191.06,  as  compared  with  an  increase  of  377.15  per  cent  in  the  tonnage 
of  these  articles.  The  comparative  statement  on  the  following  page  exhibits  the  classified  tonnage  and  value  of 
the  iron  and  bessemer  steel  and  open-hearth -steel  products  of  the  rolling  mills  and  steel  works  as  reported  at 
the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890.  The  quantities  are  stated  in  tons  of  2,000  pounds,  except  for  nails,  which  are 
rei)orted  in  kegs  of  100  pounds  each. 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  CLASSIFIED  IRON  AND  BESSEMER  STEEL  AND  OPEN-HEARTH  QTEEL  PRODUCTS, 

ROLLING  MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS :  1880  AND  1890. 


rUAtm  OK  PROIHICl-!*. 


ToUl 


1880 
1890 


IKOK. 


Tons. 


Rails ;    1880 

1890 


Bars  aud  rmls,  except  wire  rmln  . .. 

Cut  Dalls  (kegH  of  lUO  pouDclH) 

ISoiler  plates 

All  other  plates,  except  nail  platei^. 

SheeU 

Skelp ■ 

Uuop 

Structural  HhaiifM 

Rolled  car  axles . 

Haminertril  rar  axli'H 

Muck  bar  for  wnlo 

All  other  products 


1880 
1890 

1880 
189() 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
18S0 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 

1890  ; 


400, 917 
15, 361 

808.837 
1,304,115 

5, 056, 600 
2, 139, 086 

89.560 
66^  461 

94,749 
139,549 

94,992 
154,  521 

128, 321 
465,550 

96,843 
123. 317 

96. 810 
137, 527 

2,630 
1,500 

21,884 
36,545 

64.469 
282. 340 

el34,406 
C391.400 


Value. 


$135,400,462 
132,620,665 


20, 978, 697 
622,224 

44, 605, 564 
50,048,590 

16, 295, 300 
4, 577, 557 

6, 501, 298 
3, 158, 319 

5,688,863 
5. 973, 520 

8,473,642 
9, 693, 064 

7. 910, 409 
17,621.186 

6, 069. 484 
5, 076, 591 

5, 520, 719 
6, 941, 474 

179. 154 
67,500 

1.600.104 
1. 685, 345 

2,440,941 
7.411,748 

9, 136, 237 
19, 743, 547 


BBS8EMER  STEEL. 


Tons. 


741. 475 
2,076,325 

125,774 
340,257 


3,704,604 

(a) 
9,065 

61,475 
91,840 


61, 332 
13,919 


Value. 


$47,495,685 
150,655,612 


87,406,625 
60, 272, 575 

8, 513, 594 
12,864,136 


7,676,306 


396, 809 

148. 144 
4, 056, 021 


4, 037, 226 
"536,' 366' 


5.429 

557 
95,603 


234,706 

63,060 
4,529,411 


11,456 


609,077 


20.615 
1.  494, 819 


1, 362. 162 
55,442,379 


OPBN-HBABTH  STEEL. 


Tons. 


ValoA. 


18,166,685 
32,934,121 


9,105 


483,450 


/44,490 
116. 657 


3, 577, 621 
5,664,669 


13,340 

(a) 
89,720 

611,034 
87,139 

1,700 
31,389 


7»,740 


5, 019, 001 

1,428.300 
4,587,454 

191,955 
2,437,680 


3,532 

80 
76,298 


160,000 

8,800 
3.992.074 


1,000 
16,445 


60.000 
'640,429 


26,794 
173,351 


2,476.650 
10. 303;  051 


a  Included 
b  Includes 
c  lucludes 


with  "  all  other  plates,  except  nail  plates'',  in  1880. 

"boiler  plates'*. 

billeta  and  slabs  sold,  wire  rods,  wire  and  nail  plates. 


Ill  the  above  statement,  the  tonuage  of  "  Bars  and  rods,  except  wire  rods ",  does  not  represent  the  total 
quantity  of  these  articles  rolled  in  each  year.  A  number  of  works  produce  the  bars  or  rods  not  for  sale  but  for 
further  manufacture  by  the  same  establishment  into  articles  such  as  bolts,  nuts,  and  spikes.  In  such  instances 
the  tonnage  of  the  completed  articles,  and  not  the  tonnage  of  the  bars  and  rods  from  which  they  are  made,  is 
given,  being  included  with  **  All  other  products". 

While  it  has  been  the  endeavor  to  confine  the  statistics  of  the  rolling  mills  and  steel  producing  works  as 
closely  as  possible  to  the  articles  which  are  strictly  the  products,  of  such  i^rocesses  of  manufacture,  there  are 
instances  similar  to  the  above,  and  others  which  are  elsewhere  explained,  where  it  has  not  been  practicable  for  the 
owners  of  these  establishments  to  divide  all  their  interwoven  operations  and  accounts  so  as  to  determine  what 
part  should  be  credited  to  the  manufacture  of  bars  and  rods  and  what  part  to  the  more  finished  articles  made  from 
them.  Consequently  the  capital,  labor,  materials,  and  products  of  such  establishments  are  tabulated  as  a  whole, 
as  was  done  in  1880. 

As  2)reviously  explained,  a  number  of  iron  and  steel  establishments  sold  muck  bar  and  steel  billets  or  slabs  to 
other  rolling  mills  for  manufacture  into  more  finished  forms.  To  this  extent  there  is  an  unavoidable  duplication 
in  the  tonnage  and  value  of  products,  the  muck  bar  and  steel  billets  sold  and  included  in  the  table  of  products  as 
the  output  of  certain  establishments  being  considered  as  toaterials.of  the  works  purchasing  them,  and  appearing 
as  the  i)roduct  of  the  second  establishment  in  the  form  of  bars,  jjlates,  nails,  and  other  products. 

During  1890  the  bessemer  steel  works  produced  4,051,262  tons  of  bessemer  steel  ingots,  although  the  figures 
in  the  preceding  table  show  that  the  aggregate  output  of  bessemer  steel  finished  products  was  4,385,365  tons. 
The  apparent  discrepancy  is  due  to  the  unavoidable  duplication  above  referred  to,  the  quantity  of  steel  billets  and 
slabs  sold  to  other  works  being  included  in  the  table  of  products.  In  1890  the  iron  and  steel  rolling  mill 
establishments  purchased  from  the  steel  producing  works  and  rolled  into  finished  forms  838,118  tons  of  bessemer 
steel  billets  and  slabs. 
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The  following  comparative  statement  presents  the  total  tonnage  of  the  iron  and  steel  products  of  the  rolling 
mills  and  steel  works,  by  states  and  territories,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  QUANTITY  OF  PRODUCTS,  ROLLING  MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS,  BY  STATES  AND 

TERRITORIES :  1880  AND  1890. 


STATES  AND  TBRRITOBIK8. 


The  United  States. 


Alabama *. . . . 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticat 

Delaware 

District  of  Colnnibia. 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

Tennessee 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

* 

Wyoming 


1880 


Total. 


3,411,562 


650 

14,000 

4,500 

10.282 

33,918 

264 

11,501 

322,490 

77,880 


19,055 
65,643 
8.851 
47,609 
131, 734 
23,130 


26,708 

2,000 

7,978 

82,817 

253. 214 

381,429 

1. 661, 784 

8,134 

28,126 

6.000 

35, 170- 

67,437 

60,653 

,       9,790 


Iron. 


2,353.248 


650 
14,000 
4,500 
16,203 
33, 018 
'  2M 
11,501 
117, 051 
77,880 


19, 055 
65,293 
8.851 
47.609 
109,252 
23,130 


16,508 

2,000 

4.752 

66,030 

163,538 

272,094 

1,071,098 

8,134 

25,381 

1,500 

35.176 

67,437 

60,653 

0,790 


Steel. 


1,058,314 


3,079 


205,448 


850 


22.482 


10,200 


3,226 

16,587 

89,676 

109,335 

590,686 


2,745 
4,500 


1990 


Total. 


8,274,833 


52,205 
56,747 
20,883 
27,727 
58, 437 


2.838 
910,648 
110, 201 

1,183 


49.082 
10,300 
20,222 
150,621 
40,588 
2,565 
27,708 


6,650 

157,276 

240,026 

1,128,013 

4,770,976 

13,006 

20,651 


Iron. 


3, 225, 140 


50,550  I 
39,303 
6,597 
17.123 
57, 913 


52,442 

259,838 

74.695 

9,305 


2,838 

156,404 

73,731 

1,183 


36,711 
10,300 

8,479 
42,224 
33,478 

2,565 
25,208 


3,450 

89,818 

109,472 

571,334 

1. 705, 202 

13,006 

20, 521 


50,655 

39,223 

48,547 

9.305 


Steel. 


5,049,693 


1,655 

17,444 

14,286 

10,604 

524 


751,244 
36,470 

......  ........ 

12,371 

11,743 

108, 397 

7,110 

2,500 


3,200 

67,458 

130,554 

556,679 

3, 065, 774 


130 


1,787 

220, 615 

26,148 


CRUDE  STEEL. 

The  total  production  of  steel  in  the  United  States. in  the  form  of  ingots  or  direct  castings  during  the  census 
year  1890  amounted  to  4,675,610  tons  of  2^000  pounds,  as  compared  with  1,150,667  tons  produced  during  1880,  an 
increase  of  3,524^043  tons;  or  306.34  per  cent.  The  comparative  statement  on  the  following  page  shows  the 
production  of  the  various  kinds  of  steel  in  the  form  of  ingots  or  direct  castings,  by  states,  as  reported  at  the 
censuses  of  1880  and  1890. 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  QUANTITY  OP  CRUDE  STEEL,  INGOTS,  OR  DIRECT  CASTINGS,  ROLLING  MILLS  AND 

STEEL  WORKS,  BY  STATES:  1880  AND  1890. 


• 

STATKH. 

AGORF 

(To 

• 

;OATE. 

us.) 

1 

.. .  -  .  .-  1 

1 
1890 

1 

1 

UESSEMKR  STEEL. 

(Tons.) 

OPENIIBATITH 
STEEL. 

(Tons.) 

! 

!     CRUCIBLE  STEEL. 

1            (Tons.)            ! 

1 
1 

MISCELL.\N£at-S 
STEEL. 
(Tons.) 

1880 

1, 150, 667 

1880 

1 

985.  208 

1 
1890         j 

1                                              ! 

1880           1890 

;      1880 

1800 

1880 

1H90 

3.961 

The  United  StaU's 

ai.  675.  010 

(U  051.262 

84.302    :  537.639 

76.  201 

82,748 

• 

4,9.56 

Alabama 

300    i 
8.450 
17.  952 

300 
8,456 

California 

;  ■             1 

1 

1 
Colorado i 

<•••••••••••■> 

17,952     ; 

.--.------1 

Connecticut 

2.200 

1.743 

1 

2.116 

'           130 

1,743 
445 

250 



84 

IlMnoiA 

254, 569              K73  551     1 

253,  514 

870  775 

925 

2,331 
1,000 

Indiana 

1,250 

i                       i 

Kentucky 

350 

i                       1 

275 

75 

Marvlnnd 

1.000 
29,425    ; 
5.438 

^      1 

1,000 

532 

1.838 

MaAsactiuAetts. 

9.615 

15.753 

3.  GOO 

9.475 

13. 140 

140 

Michisan 



Missouri 

8,409 
4.521 

8. 409 

11 

'1 

New  Hanipsliire 

3.700 

4,521 
450 

3,700 
15,554 

1,300 
61,945    ' 
429,913 

': '..._ 1 ___. 

Xew  Joraev 

1 

11.942     '           23,687 

86,745    I         113,981 

107.883    ;         443,043 

657,433          2.971,270 

4,000                       150 

1 

10,492           7.433    , 
2, 585           7.  '>79 

1.000 

TOO 

New  York .'. 

1 

84, 160              105, 402 

82,811     '          381,098 

556,  314     1      2, 476. 018 

Ohio..... 

24,712 
36,  944 

4.000 
3,000 

360 
60.303 



Pennsylvania 

62, 078 
150     , 

3,872 

3,261 

Tennessee 

Vermon  t 

3. 000 

1 

AVest  Virginia 

180, 604 

1 
180, 664     i 

'1 

1 

1 

a  Inchidiuj;  77,632  toun  of  Clapp-GrifUths  steel  made  in  IllinoiH,  MosRarhusetts,  niid  V^m)<^yl'^'&iii"i  And  4,884  tons  of  Robert-Be.Ksemer  stool  made  in  Illinois, 
Michigan,  and  Pennsylvania. 

During  1880  14  states  contained  steel  making  establishments,  and  steel  was  produced  in  that  year  in  each  of 
these  states  except  Rhode  Island  and  Maryland.  In  1890  steel  works  were  located  in  19  states  and'  steel  was 
made  in  that  year  in  each  of  these  statos'except  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Virginia. 

Pennsylvania  continues  to  occupy  the  position  of  the  leading  producer  of  steel  in  the  United  States,  producing 
57.13  per  cent  of  the  total  production  in  1880  and  03.55  per  cent  in  1890.  Illinois  was  second  in  rank  in  both 
years,  and  Ohio  was  third. 

From  1880  to  1890  the  increase  in  production  in  Pennsylvania  was  351.95  per  cent,  in  Illinois,  243.15  per  cent, 
and  in  Ohio,  310.67  per  cent.  Since  1880  the  manufacture  of  steel  has  been  abandoned  in  2  states,  namely, 
Ehode  Island  and  Vermont,  and  7  states  have  engaged  in  its  production,  namely,  Alabama,  California^  Colorado, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 


MACHINERY  IN  ROLLING  MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS. 

The  following  comparative  statement  shows  the  equipment  and  capacity  of  the  rolling  mills  and  steel  works, 
as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  EQUIPMENT  AND  CAPACITY,  ROLLING  MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS:   1880  AND  1890. (a) 


MACHINERY. 


Single  paddling  furnaces 

Heating  furnaces 

Bessemer  converters '. 

Open  hearth  fu maces 

Cmcible  pots  which  can  be  used  at  each  heat 

Hammers 

Cut  nail  machines 

Trains  of  rolls 

Aggregate  daily  capacity  in  finished  products,  net  tons 


1880   . 

4,376 

1 

1800 

Increase. 

4,853 

477 

2,822 

2,912 

290 

24 

697 

73 

37 

129 

92 

2,691 

2,606 

c85 

458 

625 

167 

3,775 

5,909 

2,134 

1,342 

1,557 

215 

22,098 

46,565 

24,467 

a  Includes  machinery  in  both  active  and  idle  establishments. 
b  Includes  9  Clapp-Griffiths  and  8  Robert-Bessemer  converters. 
e  Decrease. 


In  addition  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  bessemer  converters  and  open-hearth  steel  melting  furnaces  from 
1880  to  1890,  the  tendency  during  this  period  has  been  toward  the  employment  of  much  larger  vessels  and  furnaces. 
Except  in  a  few  instances  where  bessemer  converters  of  2  and  3  tons  capacity  have  been  added  to  iron-  rolling 
mills  for  special  purposes,  the  old  standard  vessel  of  5  tons  capacity  has  been  superseded  in  the  larger  works  by 
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converters  of  from  10  to  12  tons  capacity  per  heat.  In  one  establishment  bessemer  converters  of  15  tons  capacity 
have  been  erected.  The  open-hearth  furnaces  in  1880  had  a  capacity  ranging^  from  7  to  10  tons  per  heat,  but  in 
1890  many  works  contained  steel  melting  ftirnaces  with  a  capacity  of  from  20  to  30  tons  each. 

The  daily  capacity  of  the  rolling  mills  and  steelworks  in  tons  of  finished  products  has  more  than  doubled 
since  1880.  This  great  expansion  has  been  largely  due  to  the  use  of  more  extensive  plants  and  greater  efficiency 
in  the  handling  of  the  improved  machinery  employed,  although  the  substitution  of  steel  for  iron  has  contributed 
to  this  growth  in  an  important  degree,  the  rolling  of  steel  insuring  a  larger  output  than  is  possible  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron  products.  The  heavy  output  of  bessemer  steel  works  are  not  so  much  the  result  of  greater 
rapidity  in  the  completion  of  the  various  processes  of  manufacture  as  they  are  to  the  shorter  period  of  idleness 
which  is  allowed  to  intervene  between  the  completion  of  one  operation  and  the  beginning  of  another. 


FORGES   AND  BLOOMERIES. 


The  manufacture  of  charcoal  blooms  and  hammered  bar  iron  direct  from  iron  ore  and  of  charcoal  blooms  from 
liig  and  scrap  iron  is  rapidly  succumbing  to  the  competition  of  modern  processes  of  iron  and  steel  making,  the 
industry  in  1890  occupying  an  insignificant  i)osition  as  compared  with  its  importance  a  decade  or  two  ago. 

In  1880  the  establishments  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  wrought  iron  direct  from  iron  ore  were  located  in  8 
states,  the  works  in  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  producing  blooms  and  billets,  while  those 
in  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia  made  hammered  bar  iron.  The  forges  in  the  southern  states 
were  of  small  size,  usually  containing  2  forge  fires,  and  were  able  to  produce  in  a  day  about  250  pounds  of 
hammered  bar  iron  to  each  fire.  Many  of  these,  quaint  iron  making  enteri)riscs  were  to  be  found  in  the 
mountainous  districts  of  eastern  Tennessee  and  western  North  Carolina.  They  were  operated  only  at  irregular 
intervals,  depending  upon  the  wants  of  the  neighboring  blacksmiths,  and  also  upon  tbe  supply  of  water  in  the 
mountain  streams  which  furnished  the  power  to  operate  the  blast  and  hammer.  The  ancient  ''trompe"  or  water 
blast  was  employed  by  these  works,  furnishing  a  fairly  steady  blast  for  the  forge  fires.  With  the  advent  of 
railroads  into  these  districts,  bringing  the  cheaper  products  of  more  modern  methods  of  manufacture,  the 
necessity  which  called  into  existence  these  primitive  works  has  passed  away.  One  by  one  the  forges  have  been 
abandoned  and  dismantled,  and  the  industry  in  the  southern  states  maybe  considered  as  practically  extinct. 
Primitive  as  these  forges  were  in  character,  the  bar  iron  produced  was  of  good  quality,  and  the  passage  of  these 
works  from  activity  to  idleness  marks  an  important  step  in  the  progress  and  advancement  of  tlie  iron  and  steel 
industry. 

Of  the  production  of  charcoal  blooms  and  billets  from  iron  ore  in  1880,  New  York  contributed  83.92  per  cent; 
Pennsylvania,  0.47  per  cent;  New  Jersey,  1.39  per  cent;  and  Missouri,  10.03  per  cent.  Since  1880  the  decline  in 
the  prices  of  iron  and  steel  products  has  led  to  the  substitution  of  other  forms  of  material  for  the  products  of 
these  small  enterprises,  and  the  majority  of  the  works  which  were  active  at  that  date  have  been  abandoned. 
In  1890  New  York  was  the  only  state  producing  wrought  iron  blooms  made  direct  from  iron  ore,  the  forges  being 
located  in  the  Lake  Champlain  district,  where  an  abundant  supply  of  rich  iron  ore  was  obtainable.  The  product 
of  these  works  <;onsisted  of  charcoal  blooms  and  billets,  which  were)  highly  esteemed  for  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  plate  and  sheet  iron  and  fine  grades  of  steel. 

Blooms  from  pig  and  scrap  iron  were  made  in  8  states  in  1880,  the  larger  part  of  the  production  of  that  year 
being  the  output  of  works  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  and  Virginia.  These  blooms  were  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  plate  and  sheet  iron  wire,  and  for  other  purposes  requiring  a  high  grade  of  material.  The 
production  of  blooms  from  pig  and  scrap  iron  has  also  seriously  felt  the  competition  of  the  products  of  less  costly 
processes  of  manufacture. 
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The  following  comparative  summary  presents  the  leading  statistics  relating  to  the  forge  and  bloomery  indostiy, 
as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1870, 1880,  and  1890 : 

COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  FORGES  AND  BLOOMERIES :  1870,  1880,  AND  1890.  (a) 


ITKMS. 


Number  of  establishments 

Capital 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Average  number  of  employes  (aggregate) 

Total  wages 

Officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

All  other  employes 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Value  of  products  (c> 

Tons  of  products 


1870  (b) 


82 
$4. 506, 733 

(e) 
2,902 
$1,195,964 
id) 


1880 


93 
$3,915,213 

(«) 
2,939 
$915,395 
(d) 


(d) 


$5,685,466 

$7. 647, 054 

110,808 


id) 


$2. 546, 915 

$3,968,074 

72,  557 


1800 


20 

$876, 470 

$54,660 

486 

$216, 374 


15 
$17,309 


471 

$199,065 

$905,206 

$1, 183, 494 

34,775 


a  This  statement  includes  only  active  establishments  for  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890;  such  establishments  were  not  reported  separately  at  the  census 
of  1870. 

b  See  remarks  in  regard  to  the  depreciated  currency  of  1870. 

e  Not  reported.  • 

d  Not  reported  separately. 

t  Includes  values  for  which  tonnage  was  not  reported. 

The  following  comparative  statement  presents  the  leading  statistics  of  the  forges  and  bloomeries,  by  states 
as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  FORGES  AND  BLOOMERIES,  BY  STATES:  1880  AND  1890.  (a) 


STATES. 

Year. 

Number 

of 

esUblish- 

ments. 

Capital. 

i  AVEBAOK  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES 
AND  TOTAL  WA0E8. 

• 

Cost  of    mate- 
rials used. 

Value  of   prod- 

Employes. 

Wages. 

ucts.    . 

The  United  States 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
el800 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
el  890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

eI890 

93 
20 

$3,915,213    , 
876,470 

2,939 
6486 

$915,395 
fr2l6, 374 

$2. 546, 915 
905, 208 

$3,968,074 
1.183,494 

• 

Geortria -.. 

3 

11,800 

49 

5,835 

16. 6:^5 

37,200 

Marvland 

1 

60,00 

i                      67 

18.138 

102.726 

219,  «80 

Massachnsetts 

1 

5,000 

1 

i     

8 

564 

1.834 

2,200 

Missouri 

3 

228,600 

1 

165 

1 

60.000 

151,500 

200,000 

New  Jersey *. 

7 

114.000 

123 

30.187 

152.643 

209.095 

New  York 

20 
9 

9 

2.214,000 
517.434 

199,400 
1 

1,489 
154 

A3 

471. 831 
61,050 

•7  om 

964.421 
279,503 

11, 792 

1.478.3S6 
356,843 

41.085 

North  Caroliaua 

'I 

Pennsylvania ^ • 

26 
15 

978,000 
39,200 

660                      243, 436 
148.                      21,090 

1,027,805 
26,654 

1.556,809 
64,781 

Tennestiee 

Virginia 

8 

65,213 

167 

56,907 

90,905 



158.888 

All  other  states  . , 

11 

359, 036 

332 

155, 324 

625,705 

826.651 

a  This  statement  includes  only  active  establishments. 

Mncludes  15  officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks  and  their  wages,  amounting  to  $17,309,  distributed  as  follows:  New  York  7,  $10,800;  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
and  New  Jersey  8,  $6,509.    These  classes  were  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 

e  Includes  sUtea  groupe<l  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed.  These  establishiucnts  are  distributed  as  follows: 
Maryland  1,  New  Jersey  1,  and  Pennsylvania  9. 
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CAPITAL. 

< 

The  following  comparative  statement  shows  the  different  items  of  capital  iu  active  and  idle  establishments  in 
lorges  and  bloomeries,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890.  There  were  no  plants  reported  in  coarse  of 
construction. 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CAPITAL,  ACTIVE  AND  IDLE  ESTABLISHMENTS,  FORGES  AND  BLOOM- 

ERIES :  1880  AND  1890. 


CLA88  or  B8TABLI8HMBNT8. 


Total 


Year. 


1880 
1890 


EatabliBhrnents  in  operation 1880 

I    18SN) 

Idle  establishments '    1880 

1890 


Namber 
of  eatab. 

lish- 
ments. 


118 
32 


93 
20 

25 
12 


Total 


CAPITAL. 


$4,895,963 
1,074,970 


3, 915. 213 
876. 470 

480,750 
198.500 


Buildings, 

machinery,  tools, 

ana 

implements. 


$2,801,550 
462,500 


2,018,800 
838,000 

282,750 
1^4,500 


Land,  stock,  and 
finished  prod- 
ucts on  hand, 
cash  and  bills 
receivable. 


$2,094,413 
612.470 


1,896,413 
538,470 

198.000 
74,000 


EMPLOYfiS  AND  WAGES. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  average  number  and  total  wages  of  officers  or  firm  members  and  clerks 
and  the  average  number  and  total  wages  of  skilled  and  unskilled  employes,  as  reported  at  the  census  of  1890: 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  TOTAL  WAGES  BY  CLASSES,  FORGES  AND  BLOOMERIES:  1890. 


CLASSES. 

AVBRAUE  NUMBER  OV  KMPLOTfiS  AND  TOTAL  WAGES. 

• 

Aggregates. 

1 

Males  above  16  years. 

Children. 

AveTAge 
number. 

Total  wages. 

Namber. 

Wages. 

Number. 

Wages. 

All  classes 

• 
Officers  or  firm  members. 

Clerks 

486 

$216, 374 

483 

f216, 014 

1 

1                 3 

$360 

11 
4 

317 

1       '»* 

16,100 

1,209 

150,943 

48,122 

11 
4 

16,100 
1  2no 

1 
1 

i 

Skilled 

317    1        ISA  oiti 

\ 

Unskilled 

1 

151 

47,762 

3 

1 

360 

*    The  following  statement  presents  the  average  number  of  employes  at  the  diflPerent  weekly  rates  of  wages : 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  SKILLED  AND   UNSKILLED  EMPLOYfiS  AT  DIFFERENT  WEEKLY  RATES  OF  WAGES,  FORGES 

AND  BLOOMERIES:  1S90. 

[not  including  officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks.] 


WBBKLT  RATK8  OP  WAOKS. 


Total 


Under  $5..: 

$5  and  over  but  under  $6 , 

$6  and  over  bat  under  $7 

$7  and  oyer  bat  undei  $8 

$8  and  over  but  vnder  $9 , 

$0  and  over  but  under  $10 i . 

$10  and  over  but  under  $12 

$12  and  over  but  under  $15 

$15  and  over  but  under  $20 


ATBSAOB  NUMBER 
EMPLOTtS. 

OF 

ren. 

Males  above 
16  years. 

Child 

468 

3 

6 
11 

3 

35 

65 

'58 

36 

113 

, 

102 

42 

• 

42d 
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.      MATERIALS  USED. 

The  following  comparative  statement  presents  the  total  quantity  and  cost  of  each  class  of  materials  consumed 
by  the  forges  and  bloomeries,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890.  With  the  exception  of  charcoal,  which 
is  reported  in  bushels,  the  quantities  are  given  in  tons  of  2,000  pounds. 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  QUANTITY  AND  COST  OF   MATERIALS    USED,  FORGES  AND  BLOOMERIES:  1880  AND  1890. 


1S80 


1890 


CLASS  OF  MATERIAL. 


Quantity 


CoKt. 


Quantity 


Cost. 


Total 


Iron  ore 

Pig  iron 

Old  Hcrapiron 

Charcoal 

Anthracite  coal 

Bituniinoua  coal . . . 

Coke 

All  otIu*r  materials 


73,  CIO 

38,113 

8,933 

13,014,361 

340 

1,613 

6,  665 


$2,548,015 

5:J1,540 

945. 375 

215, 576 

812.  615 

1.220 

4,298 

31.  241 

5, 050 


$1K)5,  208 


IX,  807 

110,587 

8.  227 

145,  867 

24,000 

359,  777 

4,  056.  435 

270,082 

308 

946. 

1,300 

3,:^oo 

1.405 

5,604 

9,045 

The  production  of  wrought  iron  from  ore  has  deci-eased  from  37,633  tons  in  1880  to  0,347  tons  in  1800,  while 
the  production  of  blooms  from  pig  and  scrap  iron  has  decreased  from  34,024  tons  in  1880  to  25,428  tons  in  1800. 

PRODUCTS. 

The  following  comparative  statement  presents  the  production  of  the  iron  ore  forges  and  pig  iron  and  scrap 
iron  bloomeries,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1800.    The  quantities  are  stated  in  tons  of  2,000  pounds. 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  PRODl'CTS,  FORGES  AND  BLOOMERIES:  1880  AND  1890. 


ClJiSS  OK    PRODUCTS. 


ISSO 


ISOO 


Tons.       I        Value. 


Tons. 


Value. 


Total. 


BlooiuH  and  bar  iron  direct  from  iron  ore. 

Blooms  from  pig  and  scraxj  iron 

Other  products 


13.968,074     1 $1,183,404 


37.  633 

1,812,380 

34, 924 

2.  129, 933 

25, 761 

9,347 
25,428 


356,  843 

821.108 

5.483 


In  1870  there  were  produced  110,808  tons  of  charcoal  blooms  and  hammered  bar  iron. 

MACHINERY. 

The  following  comparative  statement  presents  the  equipment  and   total   daily  capacity  of  the  forges  and 
bloomeries,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1800 : 

COMPARATIVE    STATEMENT,  EQUIPMENT  AND  TOTAL  DAILY  CAPACITY,  FORGES    AND    BLOOMERIES:  1880  AND  1890. 


ITEMS. 


Nqmber  of  fires 

Number  of  hammers , 

Total  dail3'  capacity,  in  tons  of  blooms,  billets,  or  bars. 


18S0 

1 

1890 

jt- 

495 

202 

141 

39 

520 

295 

Deciiease. 


293 
102 
225 
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THE  INDUSTRY  CONSIDERED  GEOGRAPHICALLY. 

In  the  presentation  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  of  the  various  sections  of  the  United  States,  the  states  may 
be  regarded  as  comprisiug  four  grand  divisions:  the  New  England  states;  the  middle  states,  including  New  York,. 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware;  the  southern  states,  including  the  iron  making  states  of  Maryland, 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Texas ;  and  tlie  western 
states,  including  all  states  west  of  Pennsylvania  not  included  in  any  of  the  other  grand  divisions. 

The  following  comparative  summary  presents  the  leading  statistics  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  by  totals 
of  these  grand  divisions,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY,  BY  (GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS:    1880  AND  1890.  (a) 


<iUlMfRAPHK!AL  niVI8!ON8. 


Year. 


I  Xnmbor 
:  of  rstab- 

inuiits. 


Thi>  UiiittMl  States 


'Sf'vs'  Kn^land  states. 

Mwldh*  Htatcrt  

Soil  r  hern  ».tat»i.s 

"\Ve»r<»rn  states 


AVEBAOE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES 
AND  lOTAL  WAGES. 


Capital. 


CoHt  of  materials 
used. 


Value  of  pnxl- 
uct8.  {h) 


elSSO 
1890 

1H80 
1890 

1880 
1890 


1S80 
1S90 


1880 
1890 


792    ' 

719 

49 
32 

440 
390 

130 
109 

173 

188 


$200, 9)4.  965 
^414,  044, 844 


10,490.408 
13,  224, 150 

122,814,213 
256.  833, 069 

21,942,311 
43,  051, 652 

44, 658, 033 
100.  935,  973 


Employ^B. 


dl40.  798 
/ 175, 506 

8,6r>4 
6.844 

75, 055 
108.  592 

19,  728 
17,61)1 

37, 361 
42,  469 


Wai;e8. 


(2$35, 451. 510    ' 
/95, 736, 192     I 


3,  357, 911 
3.521,475 

31,  348.  225 
59,914,027 

5, 916. 868 
7,  669,  600 

14,  828,  .^06 
24,631,090 


$191,271,150 
327, 272,  H45     i 


$296, 557,  685 
478, 687,  519 


»,  518.  570 
9.  286,  050 

113,432,592 
199,225,674 

13,739.624 
27.  047.  767 

54,580,364 
91,713,354 


Tounas^e  of  prod- 
ucts. 


7,265,140 
18, 216. 215 


14,  .558, 627 
15, 105, 441 

180,484.560    i 
294, 048.  406 

23. 006, 074 
39, 982. 152 

78.  ,'508.  424    | 
129, 5.'i  1,520 


212, 98a 
242, 639 

4. 492.  746 
10,  613, 053 

615,  23.1 
2, 297. 184 

1,944,170 
5, 06:^  330 


a  TliLs  atatcmont  includes  onh'  active  cstabliahmentH. 

b  Includes  values  for  which  tonnage  was  not  reported. 

c  For  explanation  of  the  apparent  di.screpancien  in  tho  data  for  1880  see  remarks  in  regard  to  the  inclusion  of  capital,  employes,  and  wages  relating  to.niiuing 
and  other  oiwrations. 

d  Docs  not  include  180  employes  and  $25,275  wages  reporte<l  \)y  an  idlo  establishment  in  Minnesota  and  included  in  tho  totals  published  at  the  census  of  1880. 
These  employ«-3  we.m  engaged  in  making  repairs  to  plant. 

<?  Includes  hired  property  valued  at  $8,273,058,  distributed  as  follows:. New  England  states,  $115,000;  middle  states,  $3,188,000;  southern  states,  $1,283,000. 
Wf-stiTn  states,  $3,6.87,058.    This  item  was  not  reported  separatelj^  at  tho  census  of  1880. 

/Includes  4,325  officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks,  and  their  wages,  amounting  to  $6,462,236,  distributed  as  follows:  New  England  states  199,  $297,157; 
middle  .states  2,484,  $3,747,602;  southern  states  550,  $806,415;  western  states  1,092,  $1,611,062.     These  classes  were  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 

NEW  ENGLAND  STATES. 


In  1880  each  of  the  New  England  states  contained  establishments  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and 
steel,  but  in  1890  this  industry  is  reported  in  but  5  of  these  states.  The  4  establishments  in  Vermont  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  in  1880  have  been  abandoned. 

The  following  comparativo  summary  presents  the  leading  statistics  relating  to  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  the^ 
New  England  states,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1870,  1880,  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY  I\  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES:  1870,  1880,  AND  1890.  (a) 


ITe.M8. 


Number  of  establishments 

Capital 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Average  number  of  employes ,  — 

Total  wages 

Officers,  ftnu  members,  and  clerks : 

Average  number 

Total  wnges 

All  other  employes : 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Value  of  products 

Tons  of  products 


lS70(b) 


18H0(&) 


48 
$5, 900, 000 

(d) 

3,815 
$2,168,719 


(e) 


49 
$10. 490, 408 
(tf) 

8,654 
$3,357,911 

(e) 


1890 


(«) 


$7, 338, 150 

/$10. 824, 603 

134,529 


$9, 518, 570 

$14, 558, 627 

212,980 


32 

e$13,224, 150 

$413, 578 

6,844 

$3,521,475 

199 
$297, 157 

6,G45 

$3,224,318 

$9,286,050 

$15, 105, 441 

242, 639 


a  This  statement  includes  only  active  establishments  for  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890;  such  establishments  were  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of 
1870. 

b  For  explanation  of  the  apparent  discrepancies  in  the  data  for  1870  and  1880,  see  remarks  in  regard  to  the  depreciated  currency  of  1870;  also  in  regard  to  tba 
inclnsion  of  capital,  employes,  and  wages  relating  to  mining  and  other  operations  in  the  figures  for  1880. 

e  Includes  hired  property,  valued  at  $115,000.    This  Item  was  not  rejMxted  separately  at  previous  cenauses. 

d Not  reported. 

e  ^ot  reported  separately. 

/  Includes  values  for  which  tonnage  was  not  reported. 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


Kotwithstanding  the  decrease  shown  in  the  number  of  establishments  in  1890  as  compared  with  1880,  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  capital  and  in  the  value  of  products.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  state  in  this 
connection,  that  the  growth  of  the  New  England  iron  and  steel  industry  during  the  past  20  years,  as  shown  by  a 
comparison  of  the  total  value  of  products  in  1870, 1880,  and  1890,  is  due  mainly  to  the  development  of  a  single 
concern  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  the  more  highly  finished  products  of  iron  and  steel. 

The  following  comparative  statement  presents  the  leading  statistics  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  of  each  of 
the  New  England  States,  by  states,  as  rei)orted  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890 : 

COMPAnATIVE  STATEMENT,  IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES,  BY  STATES:  1880  AN^D  1890.  (a) 


STATEM. 


The  New  EngUind  States 


Number 

of 

establish 

ments. 


49 
32 


Connecticut l    1880 

1890 


Maine 

Massachusetts. . 

New  Hampshire 

'  Abode  Island  . . . 

Termont 

All  other  states . 


1880 
«1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
«1890 

1880 
«I890 

1880 
1890 

«1890 


17 
13 


24 

15 


Capital. 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES 
AND  TOTAL  WAGES. 


$10. 490, 408     I 
elS,  224, 150 


2,557,000 
2,189,521 

450,000 


6,163.408 
9,005,555 

050,000 


1 
2 
4 


850,000 


320,000 


2, 029, 074 


Employes. 


8,654    I 
d6.844 


Wages. 


$3,357,911 
d3, 521, 475 


Cost  of  materials 
used. 


19, 518, 570 
9,286,050 


685 
690 

700 


6.513 
5,337 

290 


275 


191 


817 


831,184 
418. 189 

141,494 


1,341,225 
1.324,078 

880,511 


2,576,539 
2,662,039 

i27,690 


6,657,232 
6,951,018 

523,355 


130.969 
50,035 


451. 247 


375, 347 
240,000 


1.010,954 


Yaine  of  prod- 
ucts. 


$14. 558. 627 
15.105,441 


1.908.098 
2,037,618 

583.328 


10,288,021 
11.201.149 

807.340 


488.010 
392,300 


1,866.674 


a  This  statement  includes  only  active  establishments. 

b  For  explanation  of  the  apparent  discrepancies  in  the  data  for  1880,  see  remarks  in  regard  to  the  inclusion  of  capital.  employ6s,  and  wages  relating  to  mining 
«nd  other  operations. 

c  Includes  hired  property  valued  at  $115,000.    This  item  was  not  re|)orted  separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 

d  Includes  199 officers,  firm  members  and  clerks,  and  their  wages  amounting  to  $297,157,  distributed  as  follows:  Connecticut  41,  $55,784;  Massachusetts  127, 
#182,964;  all  other  states  31.  $58,409.    These  classes  were  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 

«  Includes  states  grouped  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed.  These  establishments  are  distributed  as  fullowi: 
Maine,  2;  New  Hampshire,  1;  and  Rhode  Island,  1. 

Capital. — The  following  comparative  statement  shows  the  different  items  of  capital  in  active  and  idle 
•establishments  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  the  ll^ew  England  states,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and 
1890: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CAPITAL  IN  ACTIVE  AND  IDLE  ESTABLISHMENTS,  IRON  AND  STEEL 

INDUSTRY  IN  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES:  1880  AND  1890. 


CLASS  OP  RSTABLISHMENTS. 


Total 


Year. 


1880 
1890 


Establishments  inoiieration 1880 

1890 


Idle  establishments. 


1880 
1890 


Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


61 
35 


Capital. 


Total. 


a$ll.  500, 408 
613,415,450 


49 
32 

12 
3 


10, 490, 408 
13, 224. 150 

1, 070, 000 
191,300 


Buildings, 

machinery,  tools, 

and 

implements. 


116,305.436 
4,958.545 


Land,  stock,  and 
finished   prod- 
ucts on  hand, 
cash,  and  bills 
receivable. 


$5,254,973 
8,456,905 


5, 700, 435 
4,830,545 

605,000 
128,000 


4, 789, 973 
8, 393. 605 

465.000 
63,300 


a  See  remarks  in  regard  to  inclusion  of  capital  relating  to  mining  and  other  operations  in  the  figures  for  1880. 
b  Includes  hired  property  valued  at  $115,000.    This  item  was  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 

BLAST  FURNACES. 

During  the  census  year  1890  there  were  produced  by  the  blast  furnaces  of  New  England  34,335  net  tons  of 
pig  iron,  valued  at  $886,438,  as  compared  with  30,957  net  tons  of  pig  iron,  valued  at  $1,020,896,  reported  at  the 
census  of  1880.  In  1890  the  pig  iron  industry  of  New  England,  including  active  and  idle  establishments,  was 
confined  to  Maine,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut;  Maine  contained  1  establishment  with  1  furnace, 
Massachusetts  contained  2  establishments  with  4  furnaces,  and  Connecticut  contained  7  establishments  with 
•9  furnaces.  The  pig  iron  industry  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  is  located  in  the  western  parts  of  these 
states,  in  what  is  known  as  the  Salisbury  district,  charcoalconstituting  the  fuel  used  in  the  furnaces.  The  iron 
manufactured  is  consumed  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  car  wheels,  for  which  purpose  it  is  especially  adapted. 
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The  following  comparative  sammary  presents  *tlie  leading  statistics  of  the  blast  furnace  industry  of  the  New- 
England  states,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1870, 1880,  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  BLAST  FURNACES  IN  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES:  1870,  1S80,  AND  1890.  (a) 


ITEMS. 


Number  of  establishments 

Capital 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Average  number  of  employes  (aggregates) 

Total  wages 

Officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks : 

Average  number 

Total  vrages 

All  olher  employes : 

Average  number 

Total  wages * 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Value  of  products 

Tons  of  products 


1870  ib) 


13 
91,565,000 

(c)  ' 

613 
$437, 035 

Id) 


1880(6) 


id) 


$1,202,031 

$1,787,350 

34,471 


10 
$1. 974, 000 

(e) 

8S5 
$288,959 

(d) 


(d) 


$677,862 

«$1,042,896 

30,967 


1800 


$1, 751. 253 

$110, 073 

216 

$100: 581 

18 
$24,547 

198 

$76,034 

.  $634,032 

.$886,438 

3A,  335 


a  This  statement  includes  only  active  establishments  for  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890.    Such  establishments  were  not  reporte<l  separately  at  the  census  of  1870. 
b  For  explanation  of  the  apparent  discrepancies  in  the  data  for  1870  and  1880,  see  remarks  in  regard  to  the  depreciated  currency  of  187U;-  also  in  regard  to  the 
inclusion  of  capital,  employes,  and  wages  relating  to  mining  and  other  operations  in  the  figures  for  1880. 

e  Not  reported.  d  Not  reported  separately.  e  Includes  values  for  which  tonnage  was  not  reported. 

Capital. — ^The  following  statement  shows  the  difterent  items  of  capital  in  active  and  idle  establishments  in 
blast  furnaces  in  the  Few  England  states,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CAPITAL  IN  ACTIVE  AND  IDLE  ESTABLISHMENTS,  BLAST  FURNACES  IN 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES:    1880  AND  1890. 


CLAilH  OF  E8TABLI8HJIKMT8. 


Year. 


Total 


Establishments  in  operation. 


Idle  establishments 


Number 

of  estab- 

ments. 


TAPITAL. 


ToUl. 


a$2, 149. 000 
1, 912, 553 


1,074.000 
1.751,253 

175.000 
191,300 


Buildings, 
machinerv,  tools, 
and 
implements. 


$426, 500 
683,794 


376.500 
552, 794 

50.000 
128.000 


Land,  stock,  and 
finished  prod- 
uct son  liand, 
ca«h  and  bills 
receivable. 


$1,722,500 
1, 261, 759 


1,597,500 
1, 198, 45'J 

125, 000 
63.300 


a  See  remarks  in  regard  to  the  inclusion  of  cspital  relating  to  mining  and  other  operations  iu  the  figures  for  1880. 

Of  the  4  establishments  that  have  been  abandoned  since  1880,  1  was  located  in  Vermont,  2  were  in 
^Massachusetts,  and  1  was  in  Connecticut. 

Employes  and  wages. — It  is  impracticable  to  make  a  correct  comparison  of  the  number  of  employes  and 
wages  for  blast  furnaces  in  1880  and  1890;  the  figures  for  1880,  as  previously  explained,  often  including  not  only 
the  labor  directly  employed  at  the  furnaces,  but  also  the  labor  engaged  in  mining  and  other  operations  conducted 
in  direct  connection  with  these  establishments. 

The  following  statement  presents  the  average  number  and  total  wages  of  officers  or  firm  members  and  clerks, 
and  the  average  number  and  total  wages  of  skilled  and  uuskilled  employes,  as  reported  at  the  census  of  1890: 

average  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  TOTAL  WAGES  BY  CLASSES,  BLAST  FURNACES  IN  THE  NEW  ENGLAND 

STATES:  1890. 


l'LA88B8. 


All  classes 


Officers  or  firm  members 

Clerks 

Skilled 

Unskilled 


avebage:  number 

of  employes  and 

total  wages. 

(Males  above  16  years.) 

Employes. 

Wsgcs. 

216 

$100, 581 

11 

18,500 

7 

6,047 

70 

32, 948 

122 

43,086 

I 

MANUFACTURING  INDUS^I^^^ 


_  -^    -Of ar  fa.>w^^  the  average  number  of  employ^R  at  tUe  diflfeiwit  weekly. rates  of  wages; 

.-^       r'    i:A2L^,yl<  AT  DIFFEUKNT  WEEKLY   KATES  OF  WAGES,  BLAST  FURNACES  IN    THE    NEW 

ENGLAND  STATES:  1H90. 

[nmt  ixcLrinxti  offickrs,  fikm  mkmbkrs.  and  clkrks.] 


t-T  fc^n^  or  wAtiss. 


I«/*:x4 


Averftgo 

number  of 

oniployi-8. 

(Mah>N  iibove 

10  years.) 


WKEKI.V  RATBH  OF   WAOE8. 


198 


out  under  $6. 

but  under  17. 
#7  uiii  ..»ver  but  uitdtT  |8. 
#^  AQfl  over  but  under  |0. 


3 

•38 
41 


$9  and  over  but  under  $10. . 
$10  nnd  over  but  under  $12. 
$12  and  over  but  under  $15. 
$15  and  over  but  under  $20. 
$20  nnd  over  but  under  $25. 
$25  and  over 


Average 

number  of 

ein])loyei». 

(MaleH  above 

16  years.) 


0.3 

37 

7 

1 


6 


:.nr:i'ji  :av  ^%rii<us  year  181H)  tlie  blast  funiaoes  of  New  England  were  in  operation  an  average  of  8  months 
^i«  h.  i^*L  '.j^t  jvtra^^e  term  of  employment  for  labor  was  9  months.  Furnace  employes  worked  12  hours  per  day, 
7  ax  >  <u*:a  vwk:  yunl  hands  worked  10  hours  daily  for  6  days  of  the  week. 

XirHiki-ix^s  rsED. — The  following  comparative  statement  presents  the  quantities  and  cost  of  the  materials 
^^jii.-^Liu^d  vy  the  blast  furniiees  of  the  New  England  states,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890.  Quantities 
ir*t  <;«:ifd  in  tou<  of  2,000  pounds,  except  charcoal,  which  is  reported  in  bushels, 

•  XlA-hlvriVE  STATEMENT.  QUANTITY  AND  COST  OF  MATERIALS  USED,  BLAST  FURNACES  IX  THE  NEW^    ENGLAND 

STATES:  1880  AND  1890. 


1880 


1890 


CLASS  OF  MATKHIAI.. 


Quantities. 


Cost. 


Quantities. 


Cost. 


Total 


$077,862       i    $634,052 


Inm  ore 

Fl  u  \ ing  materialii 
Antlimcitc  coal  .. 

(Charcoal 

Mill  cinder 


73. 019 

12,004 

5,900 

2, 955, 827 

132 


345,  361 
11,033 
2J,  240 

2U5. 292 
2,936 


75, 698    I       268.  880 
11,108    '        10.330 


3,091,504 
45 


354. 388 
454 


Tkodi^cts. — The  following  comparative  statement  presents  the  quantity  and  value  of  pig  iron,  includiug 
castings  direct  from  the  furnace,  according  to  fuel  used,  produced  by  the  blast  furnaces  of  the  New  England 
iitates,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890: 

ri>MrAKATlVE    STATEMENT,   QUANTITY    AND    VALUE    OF    PRODUCTS   CLASSIFIED    ACCORDING    TO   KIND  OF  FUEL 

USED,  BLAST  FURNACES  IN  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES:  1880  AND  1890. 


CLA!<S  OF  PRODUCTS. 


Total 


Cliarcoal  pig  iron 

Anthracite  pig  iron 

Total  tonnage  and  value. 
All  other  products 


1880 


Tons. 


Value. 


26,554  ' 
4,403 
30. 957 


$1,042,890 

888, 836 

132.  060 

1,020,89(» 

22,  000 


1890 


Tons. 


Value. 


34, 335 
34, 335 


$886, 438 
886,  438 


886, 438 


ROLLING  MILLS   AND   STEEL   WORKS. 

The  census  of  1880  credited  the  New  England  states  with  35  iron  rolling  mills,  5  open-hearth  steel  works,  and 
-I  crucible  steel  works.  In  1S90  there  were  25  rolling  mills  and  steel  works,  of  which  KJ  were  iron  and  steel  rolling 
mills  not  connected  with  steel  producing  works,  and  9  establishments  were  equipped  for  the  manufacture  of  crude 
steel.  The  9  steel  making  est^iblishments  comprised  3  bessemer  steel  plants  (one  of  which  was  (^lapp-Griffiths), 
3  open-hearth  steel  plants,  4  crucible  plants,  and  1  blister  steel  plant.  One  establishment  contained  both  bessemer 
and  open  hearth  steel  plants,  and  one  made  both  crucible  and  blister  steel.  With  the  exception  of  one 
establishment  all  the  works  contained  trains  of  rolls. 
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Tlie  following;  statement  shows  the  average  number  of  employes  at  the  different  weekly- rates  of  wages: 

AVERAGE    NUMBER    OF    EMPLOYES   AT   DIFFERENT  WEEKLY   RATES  OF  WAGES,  BLAST   FURNACES   IN    THE    NEW 

ENGLAND  STATES:  1890. 

[NOT   INCLUDING   OFFICERS,  FIRM   MKMBKKS,  AND   CLKRKS.] 


WEEKLY  KATES  OF  WAGES. 


Total 


Average 

number  of 

employee. 

(MaleH  iibove 

16  years.) 


198 


WEEKLY  RATES  OP  WAOK8. 


I'nder  $5 

$5  and  over  but  amier  $6. 
$6  and  over  but  under  $7, 
^7  and  over  but  under  $8. 
$8  and  over  but  nnder  $9. 


2 
3 

38 
41 


$9  and  over  bur  under  $10. . 
$10  and  ov<»r  but  under  $12. 
$12  and  over  but  under  $15. 
$15  and  over  but  under  $20. 
$20  and  over  but  under  $25. 
$25  and  over 


Average 

number  of 

employes. 

(Males  above 

16  years.) 


03 
37 

7 
1 


6 


During  the  census  year  1890  the  blast  furnaces  of  New  England  were  in  operation  an  average  of  8  months 
each,  and  the  average  term  of  employment  for  labor  was  9  months.  Furnace  employes  worked  12  hours  per  day, 
7  days  each  week;  yard  hands  worked  10  hours  daily  for  6  days  of  the  week. 

Materials^  used. — The  following  comparative  statement  presents  the  quautities  and  cost  of  the  materials 
consumed  by  the  blast  furnaces  of  the  New  England  states,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890.  Quautities 
are  stated  in  tons  of  2,000  pounds,  except  charcoal,  which  is  reported  in  bushels. 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  •  QUANTITY  AND  COST  OF  MATERIALS  USED,  BLAST  FURNACES  IN  THE  NEW   ENGLAND 

STATES :  1880  AND  1890. 


CLASS  OP  MATERIAL. 


Total 


Iron  ore 

Fluxing  materials 
Antbracite  coal  .. 

Cbarcoal 

Mill  cinder 


1880 

1890 

Quantities. 

Coat. 

Quantitie.s. 

Cost. 

$677,862 

345,361 
11, 033 
2J,  240 

295. 292 
2.936    ; 

$634.  052 

73, 019 

12, 004 

5,900 

75, 698 
11,108 

268,880 
10, 330 

2, 955, 827 
132 

3, 091, 504 
45 

354.388 
454 

Products. — The  following  compjirative  statement  presents  the  quantity  and  value  of  pig  iron,  including 
-castings  direct  from  the  furnace,  according  to  fuel  used,  produced  by  the  blast  furnaces  of  the  New  England 
states,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890: 

CJOMPARATIVE    STATEMENT,    QUANTITY   AND    VALUE    OF    PRODUCTS   CLASSIFIED    ACCORDING    TO   KIND  OF  FUEL 

USED,  BLAST  FURNACES  IN  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES:  1880  AND  1890. 


CLASS  OF  PRODUCTS. 


Total 


Cliarcoal  pig  iron 

Anthracite  pig  iron 

Total  tonnage  and  value. 
All  other  products 


1880 


Tons. 


Vfilue. 


$1, 042. 896 


26,554 

4, 403 

30, 957 


888, 836 

132,  060 

1, 020.  896 

22,  000 


1890 


Tons. 


Value. 


$886, 438 


34, 335 


886,  438 


ROLLING  MILLS   AND   STEEL   WORKS. 

The  census  of  1880  credited  the  New  England  states  with  35  iron  rolling  mills,  5  open-hearth  steel  works,  and 
4  crucible  steel  works.  In  1890  there  were  25  rolling  mills  and  steel  works,  of  which  10  were  iron  and  steel  rolling 
mills  not  connected  with  steel  producing  works,  and  9  establishments  were  equipped  for  the  manufacture  of  crude 
steel.  The  9  steel  making  establishments  comprised  3  bessemer  steel  plants  (one  of  which  was  Clapp-Griffiths), 
3  open-hearth  steel  plants,  4  crucible  plants,  and  1  blister  steel  plant.  One  establishment  contained  both  bessemer 
and  open-hearth  steel  plants,  and  one  made  both  crucible  and  blister  steel.  With  the  exception  of  one 
establishment  all  the  works  contained  trains  of  rolls. 
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Establishments  eugaged  in  the  manufacture  of  rolled  iron  or  steel  were  reported  in  all  the  Nefr  England 
states  at  the  census  of  1880,  and  in  1890  each  state,  except  Vermont,  contained  rolling  mills  or  steel  works  which 
were  in  operation  at  some  time  during  the  year,  although  the  business  of  several  of  the  establishments  was 
confined  chiefly  to  the  working  of  material  furnished  by  their  customers. 

The  following  comparative  summary  presents  the  leading  statistics  relating  to  rolling  mills  and  steel  works 
in  the  New  England  states,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1870, 1880,  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  ROLLING  MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS  IN  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES:  1870,  1880,  AND  1890.  (n) 


ITEMS. 


1870 


1880 


1$»0 


Kuinber  of  ei^tablislimeiits 
Capital 


Mi.iCcUaneous  expenses 

Average  number  of  employes  (aggregate). 

Total  wages 

Officers,  Arm  meralrars,  and  clerks: 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

All  of  her  employ  ^"S : 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

Cost  of  materials  used ; 

Value  of  products  (/) 

Tons  of  pnxluctJi 


34 
&$1,  338,  000 
id) 

3,  Ida 
$1,728,684 

(e) 


38 
$8,511,408 
(d) 

7,791 
$3,068,388 

(«) 


$G,  124, 919 

$9, 070, 253 

09,808 


$8,838,874    ! 

$13,513,531     i 

181. 979     , 


25 

e$ll,  472. 897 

$303,  5U5 

6,628 

$3, 420, 894 

181 
$272. 610 

6.447 

$3, 148,  2^4 

$8,651,998 

$14. 219.  003 

208, 304 


a  This  stati^ment  includes  only  active  establishments  for  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1800.    Such  establishments  were  not  reported  separately  nt  the  census  of  1870. 

b  See  remarks  in  regard  to  the  dcpreciateil  currency  of  1870. 

e  Includes  hired  property  valued  al  $115,000.    This  item  was  not  re])orted  separately  at  previous  censuses. 

d  Not  reported. 

e  Not  reported  separately. 

/Includes  values  for  which  tonnage  was  not  reported. 

The  following  comparative  statement  presents  the  leading  statistics  relating  to  rolling  mills  and  steel  works 
in  the  New  England  states,  by  states,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  189(): 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,   ROLLING  MILLS  AND   STEEL  WORKS  IN  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  SI  ATE S,  BY   STATES: 

1880  AND  1890.  {a) 


STATES. 


i  Number 

^^^-    e-stablish- 
I    mcnts. 


The  New  England  states 1880  38 

!     ISIH)     !  25 


Connecticut i    18*^0 

1890 

Maine..... - '     18K0 

I  dl8i;0 

i 

Massachusetts 1880 

,     1890 


U 

8 


New  Hampshire. 
Vermont 


IWO 
dl6'J0 

1880    I 
1890     !. 


liho<le  Island 1880 

dlSOO 

{ 

All  other  states I  r/1890 


21 
14 


2 
1 
1 
3 


avekaoe  number  of  employes 
and  total  wages. 


Capital. 


$8,511,408 
Ml,  472. 897 


1.  385. 000 
1. 249, 429 

300.  000 


Employes, 


7.791 
c6,628 

..  _-_  _.i 

546 
561 

400 


Wages. 


Cost  of  materials 
used. 


$3, 068, 388 
e3, 420,  894 


$8,  838, 874 
8, 651, 993 


Value  of  prod- 
ucts. 


$13, 513.  .531 
14. 219, 003 


5,  520, 408 
8, 344. 394 

650, 000 


6.115 

5,290 

290 


2G5. 210 
351,308 

96,544      I 


2. 399. 076 
2, 629, 699 

127, 600 


869. 758 
911,-335 

356,942 


6, 486, 372 
6,786,610 

523, 355 


300.  OCO 
350. 000 


1C5 


48.000 


227, 100 


275 


130.969 


375, 347 


1,  870, 074 


777 


430, 887 


954, 053 


l,35;j,787 
1,  463, 180 

522, 953 


9,973.911 
IQ,  981, 649 

807. 340 


367, 500 
488, 040 


1.  774, 174 


a  This  statement  includes  only  active  establishments. 

b  Includes  hired  property  valued  at  $115,000.    This  it(;m  was  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 

e  Includes  181  officers,  firm  meml>ers,  and  clerks,  and  their  wages,  amounting  to  $272,610,  distributed  as  follows:  Connecticut  20,  $39,537;  Massachusetts  122, 
$175,664;  all  other  states  30,  $57,409.    The^^e  classes  were  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 

d  Includes  states  ^ouped  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed.  These  establishments  are  distributed  as  follows: 
Maine,  1;  New  Hampshire,  1;  lihode  Island,  1. 
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Capital. — ^The  following  statement  shows  the  different  items  of  capital  in  active  and  idle  establishments  in 
rolling  mills  and  steel  works  in  the  Kew  England  states,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE  STATJEMENT,  DJSTBJBUTION  OP  CAPITAL  IN  ACTIVE  AND  IDLE  ESTABLISHMENTS,  ROLLING  MILLS 

AND  STEEL  WORKS  IN  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES :    1880  XnD  1890.  ' 


CLASS  OF  X8TABLI8HMBMTB. 

Year. 

i 

Number  • 

of 

establish-j 

mente. 

CAPITAL. 

• 

Total. 

BuildiDftS, 

machinery,  toola, 

ana 

implementii. 

* 

Land,  stock,  and 
finished  prod- 
ucts on  hand, 
cash,  and  bills 
receivable. 

Total 

1880 
1800 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1800 

44 

25 

$9,316,408 
all«472.897    , 

1 

$5,800,435 
4, 277, 751 

$3,515,073 
7, 195. 146 

• 

KAtahliHhmentfi  fii  oTieration 

38 
25 

6 

8,511.408 
11,472,897 

805,000 

5,320,435 
4,277,751 

480,000 

3,190,973 
7. 195, 146 

825.000 

■ 
Idle  eAtablishnieiito 

1 

1 

a  Includes  hired  property  valued  at  $115,000.    This  item  waa  not  reported  seiMuratoly  at  the  census  of  1680. 

Of  the  38  active  und  6  idle  establishments  that  were  in  existence  at  the  census  of  1880,  17  were  abandoned 
before  the  census  of  1890.  There  is  an  apparent  discrepancy  in  this  statement  of  2  establishments,  which  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  1880  where  a  rolling  mill  was  operated  in  connection  with  a  steel  plant  the  works 
were  tabulated  as  2  establishments.  In  1890  works  consisting  of  a  rolling  mill  and  steel  plant  have  been 
considered  as  1  establishment. 

The  17  establishments  reported  at  the  Tenth  Census,  and  since  abandoned,  represented  an  invested  capital  of 
$2,932,000,  reported  2,2G2  employes  and  wages  amounting  to  $763,599,  and  produced  various  manufa<;tures  of  iron 
and  steel  valued  at  $3,759,490.  There  were  erected  during  the  decade  2  other  establishments  which  have  also 
been  abandoned,  and  do  not  appear  in  the  census  reports  for  either  period.  Several  of  the  establishments  which 
have  continued  in  operation  have  abandoned  portions  of  their  plant  and  are  now  running  on  a  smaller  scale  than 
formerly. 

The  increase  of  capital  shown  in  the  foregoing  table  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  form  of  inquiry  used  in 
1890,  which  tended  to  develop  more  fully  the  true  amount  of  capital. 

Employ:6s  and  wages. — The  following  statement  presents  the  average  number  and  total  wages  of  officers  or 
firm  members  and  clerks  and  the  average  number  and  total  wages  of  skilled  and  unskilled  employes,  as  reported 
at  the  census  of  1890 : 

« 

AVERAGE  NUMBER   OF  EMPLOYES  AND  TOTAL   WAGES   BY  CLASSES,  ROLLING   MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS  IN   THE 

NEW  ENGLAND  STATES:  1890. 


CLASSES. 


AVBUAaE  KUMBBK  OF  EMPLOY^:8    AND  TOTAL  WAGES. 


Average 
Dumber. 


Aggregate*. 

Total  wages. 


AIlclasseH. 


6,628 


Oftlcers  or  firm  members. 

Clerks 

Skilled.* 

Unskilled 


$3, 420, 891 


46 

135 

3,703 

2,744 

115,866 

156,744 

2, 031. 398 

1, 116, 886 


Males  above  16  years.        '.  Females  above  15  years. 


Number. 


6,509 


46 

134 

3,645 

2,684 


Wages. 


$3, 390. 302 


Number. 


"Wages. 


43 


115,866 

156.224  I' 

2,017,398  I 

1,100,814  i! 


42 


$13. 212 


520 


12, 692 


Childreu. 


Number.        Wages, 


r6 


58 
18 


$17,383 


14.i«0 
:^58^ 
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Tbe  fallowing  statement  presents  the  average  number  of  employes  at  the  different  weekly  rates  of  wages: 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AT  DIFFERENT  WEEKLY  RATES  OF  WAGES,  ROLLING  MILLS  AND 

STEEL  WORKS  IN  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES:  1890. 

[not   including   OFFICKR8,  FIRM   MEMBERS  AND  CLKKKS.] 


WEEKLY  RATES  OF  WAGES. 


AVERAQB  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOY^. 


Mal08 

shove  16 
years. 


Total I  6,329 

Under  $5 40 

$5  and  over  but  under  $6 149 

$6  and  over  but  under  $7 302 

$7  and  over  but  under  $8 657 

$8  and  over  but  under  $9 1, 305 

$9  and  over  but  under  $10 1. 259 

$10  and  over  but  under  $12 889 

$12  and  over  but  under  $15 |  787 

$15  and  over  but  under  $20 541 

$20  and  over  but  under  $25 1  205 

$25  and  over 1 29 


Females 

above  15 

vears. 


42 


;         ^5 

48 

12 

21 

8 

7 

4 

3 

The  rolling  mills  and  steel  works  of  the  New  England  states  were  in  operation  an  average  of  10  months 
during  the  census  year  1890.  The  average  term  of  employment  for  men  wj^s  11  months,  for  women  12  months, 
and  for  children  10.5  months. 

In  3  mills  9  hours  constituted  the  day  of  labor,  and  in  the  remaining  establishments  the  men  worked  10  hours 
per  day  (6  days  per  week)  throughout  the  year.  In  1880  the  rolling  mills  and  steel  works  of  this  section  employed 
7,791  hands,  and  were  in  operation  an  average  of  9.75  months  during  the  year. 

Materials  used. — The  following  comparative  statement  presents  the  quantities  and  cost  of  materials  used 
by  the  rolling  mills  and  steel  works  of  the  New  England  states,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890. 
Quantities  are  stated  in  tons  of  2,t)00  pounds,  except  oil,  stated  in  barrels,  and  charcoal,  which  is  stated  in  bushels. 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  QUANTITY  AND   COST  OF  MATERIALS  USED  IN    ROLLING  MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS  IN 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES:    1880  AND  181K). 


CLASS  OF  MATERIALS. 


Total 


1880 


Quantities. 


Cost. 


$8.  838, 874 


Iron  ore 

Spiegeleisen  and  ferro-manganese. 

Pig  iron 

Old  iron  raila 

other  old  or  acap  iron 

Old  steel  rails 

Other  old  or  scrap  steel 

ILimnierod  iron  ore  blooms 

Hammered  pig  or  scrap  blooms 

Purchased  muck  bar 

Purchased  bessemer  steel 

Purchased  open-hearth  steel 

Swedish  billets  or  bars 

Anthracite  coal 

Bituminous  coal 

Coke 


Charcoal 

Oil  used  for  fuel — 
All  other  materials. 


20.  212 

855 

56,918 

36,503 

78.267 

1,400 

5.008 

8  187 

2.226 

4,G48 

16,600 

a3, 690 

565 

44, 095 

213, 055 

3,545 

073,  786 


Ul, 

21, 

1.352, 

1, 048. 

2, 108, 

35, 

156, 

435, 

89. 

285. 

964, 

a278, 

39. 

200, 

1,037, 

10. 

50. 


154 
500 
553 
414 
820 
000 
759 
150 
010 
601 
000 
700 
280 
046 
413 
410 
113 


584,  751 


1890 

Quantities. 

Cost. 

$8,651,998 

2,277 

623 

17,565 

26,279 

71, 939 

2,668 

20,145 

170 

- 

14. 931 

44,511 

350,661 

655, 762 

1. 168,  528 

50.092 

343.531 

7,200 

9 

82,284 

10,825 

1.596 

16,829 

186,900 

5,350 

919, 303 

2.160 

243 

2,446,78? 

365, 207 

109, 080 

81,702 

760, 288 

35, 571 

76,289 

3,610 

2, 128, 510 

a  Includes  250  ton.<i  "  other  billets  and  bars  ",  costing  $rj,50U. 

While  the  consumption  of  old  scrap  iron  of  all  kinds  has  not  varied  greatly  in  the  two  census  years,  there  is 

shown  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  pig  iron  used.    Most  of  the  pig  iron  consumed  in  1880  was  used 

by  the  rolling  mills  in  the  production  of  the  various  iron  products,  while  in  1890  almost  the  entire  quantity  was 

converted  into  steel.    The  most  notable  increase  in  the  consumption  of  materials  in  1890,  as  compared  with  1880, 

was  in  purchased  bessemer  steel. 
2588 ^28 
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Products. — The  following  comparative  statement  presents  the  tonnage  of  rolled  and  hammered  iron  and  steel 
products,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  QUANTITY  OF   PRODUCTS,  ROLLING  MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS  IN  THE  NEW  ENGLAND 

STATES:   1880  AND  1890. 


CLASS  OF  PRODDCrS. 


Total 


Iron 

Bessemer  steel .' . . 
Open-hearth  8teol. 
Crucihle  steel 


1880 

1890 

181.979 

208.304 

148,692 

16,406 

14, 676 

2,205 

86,103 

93, 746 

25,702 

2,753 

The  following  comparative  statement  presents  the  values  of  the  different  iron  and  steel  products  and  the 
percentage  that  each  class  bears  of  the  total,  for  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS,  ROLLING  MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS  IN  THE  NEW  ENGLAND 

STATES:   1880  AND  1890. 


CLASS  OF  PRODUCTS. 

VALUE. 

1 

{              PBRCENTAOB. 

1 

1880 

1890 

1880 

1890 

Total 

$13,513,531 

$14, 219, 003 

100.00 

100.00 

Manufact area  of  irbn 

9, 610. 982 

3,376,883 

525, 6C6 

4, 177,  051 
7, 863, 514 
2. 178, 438 

71. 12 

24.99 

3.89 

29.38 
55.30 
15.32 

Mannfactares  of  6teel 

Miscellaneous  products 

1 

The  total  value  of  all  iron  and  steel  products  of  the  rolling  mills  and  steel  works  in  the  New  England  states 
was  $13,513,531  in  1880  and  $14,219,003  in  1890.  The  value  of  the  manufactures  of  iron  in  1880  was  $9,610,982  and 
constituted  71.12  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  all  products,  while  in  1890  the  value  of  the  iron  manufactures  was 
$4,177,051  and  formed  29.38  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  all  products.  The  value  of  the  manufactures  of  steel 
increased  from  $3,376,883  in  1880  to  $7,803,514  in  1890,  constituting  24.99  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  all  products 
in  1880,  and  55.30  per  cent  in  1890.  The  value  of  all  other  products  was  $525,666  and  $2,178,438  for  1880  and  1890, 
respectively,  and  the  percentage  of  the  total  value  of  all  products  was  3.89  per  cent  in  1880  and  15.32  per  cent 
in  1890. 

The  following  comparative  statement  presents  the  tonnage  and  value  of  classified  products  of  the  rolling  mills 
and  steel  works  of  the  New  England  states,  so  far  as  they  can  be  separately  enumerated.  All  quantities  are  stated 
in  tons  of  2,000  pounds,  except  nails,  which  are  reported  in  kegs  of  100  pounds. 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  CLASSIFIED  PRODUCTS,  ROLLING  MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS 

IN  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES:  1880  AND  1890. 


CLASS  OF  PRODUCTS. 


Total 


Iron: 

Rails 

Bar  iiud  rod , 

Hoop 

Skelp 

Structural  shapes 

Plates,  except  nail  plate  — 

Hammered  car  axles 

Cut  iinils 

All  uther  finished  products 
Steel,  bessemer: 

Rails 

Bar  and  rod 

Plates,  except  nail  plate. . . 

Cut  nails 

All  other  finished  jjroducts 


1880 


Quantities. 


Value. 


1890 


Quantities. 


Value. 


$13,513,531 


7,100 

65,239 

4, 358 

7,163 


368,  000 

4, 218, 239 

252, 062 

504, 513 


25,389 

1.370 

495, 360 

13,  305 

1,500 
14, 906 


1, 500, 461 

92,  440 

1,789,929 

879, 338 

112, 500 
1,500,000 


47, 407 


$14,219,003 


1, 876, 352 


600 


116,840 
32, 254 


1,070 

12,255 

100, 719 

75, 38s 


24,000 


260,624 
2,016,075 


56,500 
534,480  . 
227, 084 
4, 960, 862 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  CLASSIFIED  PRODUCTS,  ETC.— Continued. 


1880 


CLA88  OF  PRODUCTS. 


Steel,  open-hearth : 

Rails 

Bar  and  rod 

Plates 

All  other  finished  products 
Steel,  crucible : 

Finished  products 

All  other  products 


Quantities. 


3,000 
3.938 
3,578 
4.  ICO 

2,205 


Value, 


1890 


Quantities 


Value. 


$105, 000 
355.  GOO 
472, 280     I 

422,600     ' 

i 

318.9'.i3 
525,666 


7,335 

2.700 

15,667 

2,753 


$370, 000 

168,000 

1.076,414 

470, 174 
2, 178, 438 


In  order  to  avoid  disclosing  the  operations  of  individual  establishineuts,  it  has  been  necessary  to  group  s^ 
considerable  portion  of  the  products  uuder  the  heads  of  "All  other  "  iron,  besseuier  or  open-hearth  steel  products, 
inasmuch  as  several  important  items  among  the  products  are  made  only  by  a  single  concern,  and  to  enumerate 
these  items  would  reveal  the  identity  of  the  establishment. 

The  quantities  of  bars  and  rods  stated  exclude  all  bars  and  rods  manufactured  into  bolts,  nuts,  and  other 
products  by  the  same  establishment,  the  quantities  and  values  of  these  finished  products  being  stated  as  "  all  other 
products". 

The  rod  iron  reported  for  1880  probably  included  the  quantity  and  value  of  all  wire  rods  produced.  This  item 
for  1890  includes  only  rod  iron  sold  in  that  form.  The  larger  part  of  the  wire  rods  produced  in  1890  was  drawn 
into  wire  and  sold  in  the  form  of  wire  or  manufactures  of  wire.  The  steel  wire  rods,  of  which  a  large  quantity  was. 
rolled  ii^New  England  in  1890,  were  also  largely  finished  into  wire  and  other  products  at  the  works  where  they 
were  rolled.  As  the  rods  so  consumed  were  only  an  intermediate  product,  and  almost  exclusively  the  output  of  a 
single  establishment,  they  are  not  given  separately;  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  finished  products  made 
therefrom,  together  with  the  rods  sold  to  other  works  for  the  manufacture  of  screws,  rivets,  and  other  finished 
fonns,  appear  as  "All  other  "  bessemer,  open-hearth,  and  crucible  products.  The  items  of  "All  other  "  iron,  bessemer 
and  open-hearth  steel  products,  also  include  nail  plate  produced  for  sale,  billets,  car  wheels,  forgings,  and  car 
springs,  which  were  manuiactured  by  the  rolling  mills  and  steel  works.  All  Clapp-Griffiths  steel  products  are 
included  with  bessemer  steel. 

The  quantities  and  values  of  finished  steel  products  include  all  articles  made  either  from  steel  produced  by  the 
steel  works  of  this  section,  or  from  purchased  steel  billets,  slabs,  or  bars.  In  addition  to  the  large  quantity  of 
steel  that  was  obtained  from  outside  sources,  and  consumed  by  the  rolling  mills  and  steel  works,  the  bessemer 
steel  works  of  the  New  England  states  produced  15,753  net  tons  of  ingots  during  the  census  year  1890,  and  the 
open-hearth  steel  works  made  16,840  net  tons  of  ingots,  all  of  which  was  worked  into  finished  forms  and  so  reported 
in  the  foregoing  statement.  At  the  census  of  1880,  the  open-hearth  steel  works  of  this  section  reported  10,996  net 
tons  of  ingots.  No  steel  ingots  were  made  in  the  New  England  states  by  the  bessemer  process  in  that  year.  The 
crucible  steel  works  report-ed  a  production  of  2,275  net  tons  of  ingots,  or  direct  castings,  at  the  census  of  1890,  and 
2,256  net  tons  at  the  census  of  1880. 

Several  of  the  iron  and  steel  rolling  mills  also  roll  copper  and  brass,  and  the  value  of  these  products,  together 
with  the  amounts  received  from  sales  of  roll  scale,  cinder,  scrap,  and  other  by-products,  is  given  under  the  head 
of  "  Value  of  all  other  products ''. 

Machinery. — The  following  statement  shows  the  equipment  of  the  rolling  mills  and  steel  works  of  the  New 
England  states  and  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  same,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  EQUIPMENT  AND  CAPACITY,  ROLLING  MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS  IN  THE  NEW  ENGLAND 

STATES:  1880  AND  1890.  (a) 


UACHINERY. 

1880 

1800 

• 

48 

162 

64 

3 

188 
39 

311 

77 

1.448 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Siosle  puddlinir  furnaces 

220 
302 

172 

Heatinir  furnaces 

140 

Bessemer  converters 

1 

4 

Open  hearth  furnaces 

7 

202 

49 

801 

134 

1.200 

4 

CrnnihlA  nntn.  vhirli  can  he  xisf^d  nt  t'nch  heat    

14 

Hammers 

14 

Cut  nail  machines 

490 

Trains  of  rolls 

1 

57 

Aggregate  daily  capacity  iu  finished  products  (net  ton9) . . . 

248 

i 

a  Includes  machinery  in  both  active  and  idle  establishments. 
6  Includes  1  Clapp-Griffiths  converter. 
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Although  the  returns  show  that  there  are  48  puddling  furnaces  in  the  rolling  mills  and  steel  works  of  the  New 
England  states,  it  should  be  explained  that  the  greater  number  of  these  furnaces  were  idle  during  the  census  year 
1890.  Only  2  of  the  rolling  mills  puddled  pig  iron  during  that  year,  the  total  quantity  thus  worked  being  less 
than  2,000  net  tons.  It  appears  that  3  mills  worked  cast  scrap  iron  in  their  puddling  furnaces,  nearly  14,000  net 
tons  of  this  material  being  thus  consumed.  The  remaining  mills  rolled  their  iron  products  from  wrought  scrap 
almost  exclusively,  a  small  amount  of  imported  Swedish  billets  and  purchased  muck  bar  being  used. 

Kotwithstjindiug  the  decrease  shown  in  the  number  of  heating  furnaces  and  trains  of  rolls  reported  for  1890 
as  compared  with  1880,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  daily  capacity  of  finished  products.  This  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  works  which  formerly  produced  their  finished  products  from  pig  iron  now  use  scrap  iron, 
rendering  a  larger  output  possible,  while  at  the  same  time  a  considerable  quantity  of  finished  steel  is  rolled  from 
purchased  billets  or  slabs. 

The  decline  in  the  iron  rolling  mill  industry  of  New  England  has  been  due  chiefly  to  conditions  peculiar  to 
locality  rather  than  to  causes  affecting  the  industry  at  large.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in 
other  sections  of  the  country,  where  pig  iron  and  fuel  can  be  obtained  at  much  lower  cost,  has  gradually  narrowed 
the  market  of  most  of  the  New  England  iron  mills  to  the  limits  of  local  demand,  and  even  much  of  this  trade  has 
been  absorbed  by  manufacturers  in .  more  favored  localities.  The  natural  resources  that  are  required  for  the 
profitable  operation  of  rolling  mills  and  steel  works  are  lacking  in  New  England.  There  is  no  local  supply  of 
either  fuel  or  x)ig  iron.  Although  considerable  pig  iron  is  made  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  the  entire 
product  is  used  tor  foundry  purposes.  The  small  quantity  of  pig  iron  that  is  consumed  by  the  New  England 
rolling  mills  and.  steel  works  is  brought  from  other  sections  of  the  country,  and  all  the  coal  and  coke  is  similarly 
obtained.  At  the  present  time  scrap  iron  constitutes  the  chief  dependence  of  the  rolling  mills  of  New  England, 
and  this  is  the  only  raw  material  of  which  there  is  a  local  supply,  the  railroads  and  diversified  manufacturing 
industries  furnishing  it  in  considerable  quantity. 

The  rapid  progress  that  has  been  made  in  this  country  in  the  manufacture  of  steel,  the  cheapening,  of  the 
product,  and  its  consequent  substitution. for  iron  for  many  uses  have  been  important  factors  in  the  decline  of  the 
iron  rolling  mill  industry  of  New  England.  The  conditions  in  New  England  being  generally  unfavorable  for  the 
economical  manufacture  of  the  cru<le  forms  of  steel,  most  of  the  iron  manufacturers  have  been  reluctant  to  assume 
the  risks  attendant  upon  the  establishment  of  steel  plants  in  connection  with  their  works  to  meet  the  increasing 
demand  for  this  class  of  material,  preferring  to  depend  upon  a  supply  of  crude  steel  obtained  from  works  more 
advantageously  located  in  other  sections  of  this  country  or  from  abroad.  The  reroUing  of  imported  Norway  and 
Swedish  iron  was  formerly  an  important  branch  of  the  iron  industry  of  New  England,  but  within  the  past  decade 
it  has  dwindled  to  small  proportions,  owing  chiefly  to  the  substitution  of  steel  for  uses  to  which  this  class  of  iron 
was  formerly  applied. 

FOBGES  AND  BLOOMEBIES. 

At  the  census  of  1880  there  were  reported  3  establishments  in  the  New  England  states  equiiiped  for  the 
manufacture  of  blooms  from  iron  ore  and  from  i^ig  and  scrap  iron.  The  total  capital  invested  in  these  works 
amounted  to  $95,000.  The  1  establishment  in  operation  reported  a  cai)ital  of  $5,000,  employed  8  hands,  paying 
$564  in  wages  during  the  year,  expended  $1,834  for  materials,  and  produced  blooms  valued  at  $2,200.  Since  1880 
2  establishments  were  built  in  this  section,  but  at  the  census  of  1890  all  of  these  works  were  idle  and  considered 
by  their  owners  as  abandoned  iron  making  plants. 

MIDDLE  STATES. 

The  prominent  position  occupied  by  the  middle  group  of  states,  comprising  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  and  Pennsylvania,  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  is  largely  due  to  the  growth  of  the  industry  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  extension  of  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  southern  and  western  sections  of  the 
country  has  not  deprived  this  state  of  its  leadership  in  the  production  of  crude  and  finished  forms  of  products.  In 
1890  it  produced  49.13  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  of  pig  iron  made  in  the  United  States  during  that  year;  52.87 
per  cent  of  the  finished  iron  products;  61.12  per  cent  of  the  bessemer  steel  ingots;  69.17  per  cent  of  the  bessemer 
steel  rails;  79.96  per  cent  of  the  open-heartK  steel  ingots;  75.02  per  cent  of  the  crucible  steel  ingots,  and  53.02  [>er 
cent  of  the  total  tonnage  of  all  iron  and  steel  products.  The  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  in  New  Jersey  and  New 
York  exhibited  a  larger  and  more  general  expansion  from  1870  to  1880  than  from  1880  to  1890,  and  in  some 
branches  of  the  industry  in  these  states  there  has  been  a  decline  during  the  past  decade.  Delaware  has  made 
considerable  progress  from  1880  to  1890  in  the  production  of  the  more  highly  finished  products  of  iron  and  steel, 
although  producing  neither  the  pig  iron  nor  steel  consumed  by  its  rolling  mills. 

The  comparative  summary  on  the  following  page  presents  the  leading  statistics  relating  to  the  manufacture 
of  iron  and  steel  in  the  middle  states  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1870,  1880,  and  1890. 
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COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  MIDDLE  STATES:  1870,  1880,  AND  1890.  (a) 


ITKIIS. 


1870  ({*) 


1880  (b) 


1890 


Number  of  establishments 

Capital 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Average  number  of  employes  (ag;;joj;atCj 

Total  wages 

Officers,  firm  members,  and  ckrks : 

Average  nuaibcr 

Total  wages 

All  other  employ6s: 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Value  of  products 

Tons  uf  products 


437 
$77,696,741 

(rf) 

4G,(X)0 

$24, 436, 722 


(«) 


(e) 


$91,792,204 

/$134,720,519 

2. 408,  634 


440 

$132,814,213 

id) 

75, 055 

$31,348,225 


(e) 


$113,432,592 

$180, 484, 560 

4, 492, 746 


390 

e$256, 633, 069 

$11,324,830 

108,592 

$59, 914. 027 

2,484 
$3,747,002 

106, 108 

$56. 166,  425 

$199, 225,  674 

$294, 048, 406 

10, 613, 053 


a  This  statement  includes  only  active  establishments  fur  the  oensunes  of  1880  and  1890.  Such  establishments  Mere  nut  reported  separately  at  the  census 
of  1870. 

b  For  explanation  of  the  apparent  discrepancies  in  the  data  for  1870  and  1880,  see  remarks  in  reganl  to  the  depreciated  currenc}'  of  1870;  also  in  regard  to  the 
inclusion  of  capital,  employes,  and  wages,  relating  to  mining  and  oihcr  oi>erations  in  the  figures  for  1880. 

e  Includes  hired  property  valued  at  $3,188,000.    This  item  was  nut  reported  separately  at  previous  censuses. 

d  Not  reported.  e  Not  reiwrted  separately.  /Includes  values  for  which  tonnage  Was  not  rcporte<l. 

The  following  comparative  statement  presents  the  leading  statistics  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  of  the 
middle  states,  by  states,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE    STATEMENT,  IKON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY  IN    THE  MIDDLE  STATES,  BY    STATES:    1880   AND    1890.  (a) 


STATES. 


The  Middle  State 


Delaware. 


New  Jersey 


New  York 

Pennsylvania 


Year. 


Nuiuher 

of 

estahlish- 

nients. 


61880 
189U 

1880 
1850 

188U 
1890 

1880 
1890 

18H0 
1890 


440 
31?0 


$132, 814, 213 
C256-.  8:}3,  069 


8 
7 

37 
28 

74 
44 

321 
311 


1,341.469 
2, 508,  HUo 

8. 764,  050 
11, 097,  362 

19.752,471 
16, 2^2,  435 

102.  956. 223 
220, 294, 407 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOY^IB 
AMD  TOTAL  WAGES. 


Employes. 


75, 055 
dl08, 592 


"Wages. 


867 
1,090 

4.792 
5.296 

11.444 
7,034 

57, 952 
94,572 


$31,348,225 
d59.914,027 

.344,476 
843,  219 

1,808.448 
2, 784, 974 

4, 099, 451 
3. 605.  654 

25, 09;'..  850 
52,  080, 180 


Cost  of 
materials  used. 


$113, 432, 592 
199,  225.  874 


l,214,0n0 
1, 549. 5oU 

6, 556,  283 
7,031,046 

13, 305.  229 
10, 424,  F52 

92,  267, 030 
180, 220, 237 


Value  of 
products. 


$180,  484, 560 
294. 048,  406 


2. 347, 177 
2, 608, 670 

10,341,896 

11,018,575 

22. 219,  219 
15. 849. 537 

145, 576. 268 
264,571  624 


a  This  statement  incliiiles  only  active  estiiblishments. 

6  For  explanation  of  the  ajiparent  discrepancies  in  the  data  ior  1880,  sec  remarks  in  regard  to  the  inclusion  of  capital,  employes,  and  wai*(  s  relating  t^  mining 
and  other  operations. 

e  Includes  hire<l  property  valued  at  $3,188,000.    This  item  was  not  reporte<l  separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 

d  Includes  2,484  officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks  and  their  wage.«i,  amounting  to  $3,747,602,  distributed  as  follows:  Delaware  63,  $78,061;  New  Jersey  146, 
$21)8,183;  New  York  186,  $301,843;  and  Pennsylvania  2,099,  $3,129,515.    'These  classes  were  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 

Capital. — The  following  statement  shows  the  difPerent  items  of  capital  in  active  and  idle  establishments 
and  those  in  course  of  construction,  reported  for  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  the  middle  states  at  the  censuses  of 
1880  and  1890: 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CAPITAL   IN   ACTIVE   AND  IDLE   ESTABLISHMENTS   AND   THOSE   IN 
COURSE  OF  CONSTRUCTION,  IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY    IN  THE  MIDDLE  STATES:  1880  AND  1890. 


CLASS  or  ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Total 


Establishments  in  operation 

Idle  establishments 

Establishments  in  course  of  construction 


Number 

^  of 

Year,  jestablish- 

mcuts. 


CAPITAL. 


Total. 


504 
445 


a$139, 378, 522 
6261, 134, 435 


440 
300 

60 
52 

4 
3 


132, 814, 213 
256, 833. 069 

5, 823. 750 
3,  733, 587 

740,  559 
X  567.  779 


Buildings, 

maohinery,  tools, 

and 

implements. 


$77, 463, 914 
124, 621, 343 


73,611,414 
121, 401, 973 

3, 852,  500 
2, 750, 272 

(c) 
469, 098 


Land,  stock,  and 

finished  pro<l-    ' 

nets  on  hand, 

cash  and  bills 

receivable. 


$61,914,008 
136, 513, 092 


59, 202, 799 
135, 431, 096 

1,971,250 
983.315 

740. 559 
98,681 


a  See  remarks  in  regard  U>  the  inclusion  of  capiUtl  relating  to  raining  and  other  operations  in  the  figures  for  1880. 

b  Includes  hired  property  valued  at  $3,188,000;  also  hired  property  valued  at  $18,  0(K)  invested  in  idle  establishments.    This  item  was  not  reported  separately 
«t  the  census  of  188u.  e  Not  reported  separately. 
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BLAST   FURNACES. 

Pennsylvania  ranked  first  in  the  production  of  pig  iron  in  1880  and  181K).  In  1880  ^ew  York  and  New  Jersey 
ranked  tiiird  and  fourth,  respectively,  among  the  pig  iron  producing  states  in  the  quantity  of  pig  iron  made,  but 
with  the  rapid  development  of  the  industry  in  other  sections  of  the  country  during  the  past  decade  New  York 
receded  to  fifth  and  New  Jersey  to  tenth  place. 

The  following  comparative  summary  exhibits  the  growth  of  the  blast  furnace  industry  in  the  middle  states 
since  1870 : 

COMPAKATIVE  SIMMARY,  BLAST  FURNACES  IN  THf:  MIDDLE  STATES:  1870,  1880,  AND  1890.  (a) 


ITEM8. 


N  umbpr  of  cstablishmonts 
Capital , 


Miscellaneous  exjieuaes 

Average  number  of  employe's  (aggregate) 

Total  wages 

Officers,  Grm  members,  and  clerks : 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

All  other  employes : 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Value  of  products '. . 

Tons  of  products 


1870  <&) 


ISSO  (b) 


1890 


181 
$3a,  513. 175 

(d) 
13,342 
$6,351,516 

(e) 


179 

$53.  069,  265 

id) 

17.152 

$6, 021, 406 

(«) 


(«) 


(«) 


129,  312. 678 

$42, 105,  83B 

1,311.649 


$36, 330, 367 

/>55, 818, 738 

2,401,093 


140 

C$68. 896, 144 

$3, 163, 843 

18,084 

$8, 580, 541 

422 
$674. 974 

17.662 

$7, 905,  567 

$63, 11 51306 

/$82.650,533 

5,  356, 883 


a  This  stAtement  includes  only  active  establishments  for  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890,  such  establishments  were  not  report«d  separately  at  the  census  of  1870. 
b  For  explanation  of  the  apparent  discrepancies  in  the  data  for  1870  and  1880,  see  remarks  in  regard  to  the  depreciated  cuni^ncy  of  1870;  also  in  rcganl  to  th« 
Dcloaion  of  capital,  employes,  and  wages  relating  to  mining  and  other  operations  in  the  figures  for  1880. 

«  Includes  hired  property  valued  at  $2,210,000.    This  item  was  not  reported  separately  at  previous  censuses. 

(/Not  reported. 

e  Not  reported  separately. 

/  Includes  values  for  which  tonnage  was  not  reported. 

The  following  comparative  statement  presents  the  leading  statistics  of  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  in  the 
middle  states,  by  states,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890 : 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  BLAST  FURNACES  IN  THE  MIDDLE  STATES,  BY  STATES:  1880  AND  1890.  (a) 


STATES. 


The  Middle  States. 


New  Jersey 
New  York.. 


Pennsylvania I     18^ 


Year. 

Number 

of 
establish- 
ments. 

Capital. 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OP  EMPLOYKH 
AND  TOTAL  WAGES. 

Cost  of 
materials  used. 

Value  of 
products. 

Employes. 

Wages. 

&1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
i     1890 

1 

1880 
1890 

179 
140 

$53.  909. 265 
c08. 896, 144 

17, 152 
dl8, 084 

$6, 021. 406 
dS,  580,  541 

$36, 330,  367 
63, 115, 306 

$55,818,728 
82,650.533 

12 
8 

30 
16 

137 
116 

3. 644.  500 
3.131,366 

8.836,471 
6, 443, 208 

41, 488. 294 
59,321,570 

1, 174 
655 

2,518 
1,462 

[            13, 460 
15,967 

365. 639 
262.538 

902.929 
672. 288 

4,  752, 838 
7, 615.  715 

2, 488.  670 
1, 679, 937 

4,166.622 
4.212.888 

29. 675, 075 
57, 222, 481 

3, 428. 747 
2.228,734 

0.816.241 
5,182.006 

45, 573.  750 
75,230.203 

a  This  statement  includes  only  active  establishments. 

b  For  explanation  of  the  apparent  discrepancies  in  the  data  for  1880,  see  remarks  in  regard  to  the  inclusion  of  capital,  employ<*s  and  wages  relating  to  mining 
and  other  operations. 

e  Includes  hired  property  valued  at  $2,210,000.    This  item  was  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 

d  Inchides  422  officers,  Arm  members,  and  clerks,  and  their  wages  amounting  to  $674,974  distributed  as  follows:  New  Jersey  15,  $22,386;  New  York  52, $91,181, 
and  Pennsylvania  355,  $561,407.    These  classes  were  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 

New  Jersey  shows  a  small  decrease  in  output  during  the  past  decade,  although  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
manufacture  of  spiegeleisen,  all  of  which  is  made  from  zinc  residuum.  The  quantity  of  spiegeleisen  made  in  this 
state  in  1890  was  11,555  net  tons,  against  3,392  tons  in  1880.  The  total  quantity  of  pig  iron,  including  spiegeleisen, 
made  in  New  Jersey  in  1890  was  145,040  tons,  valued  at  $2,228,724,  against  157,414  tons  in  1880,  valued  at 
$3,410,663,  and  other  products  valued  at  $18,084. 

The  total  production  of  pig  iron  in  New  York  in  1890  was  344,339  net  tons,  valued  at  $5,182,606,  as  compared 
with  313,368  tons  in  1880,  valued  at  $6,697,349,  and  other  products  valued  at  $118,892. 

Notwithstanding  a  net  decrease  of  48  in  the  number  of  blast  furnace  stacks  in  Pennsylvania  from  1880  to 
1890,  the  production  of  pig  iron  has  shown  a  phenomenal  increase  during  this  period.  In  1880  the  output  of  pig 
iron,  including  castings  produced  direct  from  the  furnace  was,  1,930,311  tons,  as  compared  with  a  production  of 
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4,867,504  tons  iu  1890.    The  most  notable  increase  has  been  in  the  production  of  coke  and  bittiniinous  coal  pig 
iron,  which  araounted  to  674,068  tons  in  1880  and  2,982,800  tons  in  1890. 

In  the  above  figures  castings  made  direct  from  the  furnaces  are  counted  as  pig  iron. 

Capital. — The  following  statement  shows  the  different  items  of  capital  in  active  and  idle  establishments  and 
those  in  course  of  construction,  reported  for  blast  furnaces  in  the  middle  states  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE   STATEMENT,  DISTRIBUTION   OF   CAPITAL  IN  ACTIVE  AND   IDLE    ESTABLISHMENTS  AND   THOSE   IN 

COURSE  OF  CONSTRUCTION,  BLAST  FURNACES  IN  THE  MIDDLE  STATES:  1880  AND  1890. 


r 


CI.A8S  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Total 


EetablishmeutA  in  operation . 


Irlle  eRtabliahments. 


Establishments  in  course  of  constrnction. 


Year. 


1880 
1890 

1880 
1800 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 


Number 
of  eHtab- 

liMh- 
ments. 


219 
172 


179 
140 

38 
31 

2 
1 


CAPITAL. 


Buildings. 

maohinorv,  tools. 

tmA 

implements. 


Land,  stock,  and 

finished  prod- 

ucU,  on  hand, 

cash  and  bills 

receivable. 


a#58,  419, 574 
671,802,943 


53. 969. 265 
68, 896. 144 

4,  059,  750 
2,434,880 

390,  .'>59     I 
471.919    ' 


$30,895,173  ' 
38,429,719 

28.  281, 173 

36.311.656  ; 

2,614,000  I 

1.730,965  j 

(c)  ! 

387,098  j 


$27,524,401 
33,  373, 224 


25, 688. 092 
32, 584, 488 

1,446.750 
703.915 

390,  559 
84,821 


a  See  remarks  in  regard  to  the  inclusion  of  capital  relating  to  mining  and  other  operations  in  the  figures  for  1880. 
b  Includes  hired  property  valued  at  $2,210,000.    This  item  was  not  reported  8eparat«ly  at  the  census  of  1880. 
(T  Not  report e<l  separatelj*. 

Employes  and  wages. — The  following  stateraeiit  presents  the  average  number  and  total  wages  of  officers  or 
firm  members  and  clerks,  and  the  average  number  and  total  wages  of  skilled  and  unskilled  employ<^.s  in  the  blast 
furnace  industry  of  the  middle  states,  as  reported  at  the  census  of  1890: 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYI^.S  AND  TOTAL  WAGES  BY  CLASSES,  BLAST  FURNACES  IN  THE  MIDDLE  STATES:  1890. 


AVBBAQE  NX7MBER  OF  EMPLOYtlfl  AND  TOTAL  WAGES. 

CLA8SBB. 

Aggregates.              j 

Males  above  16  years.         Females  above  15  years. 

1' 

Children. 

1 

Average 
number. 

• 

Total  wages.   : 

1 

1 

Number. 

1 
Wages.         -    Nnmber. 

Wages. 

1 
Number. 

Wages. 

Total      

18,084 

$8,  580, 541 

18,049    '        $8,571,721     ,                  2 

$1,090 

[ 

33 

$7  730 

Officers  or  firm  members 

181 

241 

5.540 

12,122 

482,  670 
192, 304     1 
3, 106, 454 
4.799,113 

181 

239 

5.540 

12,089 

482. 670 

191, 214 

3, 106, 454 

1 

..,,.,   •••••■'    --.--.... - 

Clerks .' 

2 

1.090 

• 

Skilled                                 

UnskiUed                      

4,  791, 383 

A . 

33 

7,730 

■ 

1 

The  following  statement  presents  the  average  number  of  employes  at  the  different  weekly  rates  of  wages: 

AVERAGE   NUMBER  OF   EMPLOYES  AT  DIFFERENT  WEEKLY   RATES  OF  WAGES,  BLAST   FURNACES  IN  THE  MIDDLE 

STATES:  1890. 

[not  inclvdino  officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks.] 


WEEKLY  BATES  OF  WAGES. 


ToUl 


Under  $5 

$5  and  over  but  under  $6 . . . 
$6  and  over  bat  under  $7 . . . 
$7  and  orer  but  under  $8. . . 
$8  and  over  but  under  $9. . . 
$0  and  over  but  under  $10. . 
$10  and  over  but  under  $12. 
$12  and  over  but  under  $15 
$15  and  over  but  under  $20. 
$20  and  over  but  under  $25. 
$25  and  over 


AYBRAOB  NUMBER  OF 
EMPIX>Yt8. 


Malen  above 
16  years. 

Children. 

17,629 

33 

115 

72 

1,396 

17 
18 

2,138 

2,511 

4,173 
3,617 

2.414 

853 

234 

106 

A 
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Matebials  used. — The  extent  to  wliicli  coke  lias  superseded  anthracite  coal  as  blast  famace  fuel  is  well 
shown  by  the  statistics  of  the  consumption  of  this  fuel  for  the  2  census  years  in  New  Jersey  and  New  York.  The 
furnaces  of  New  Jersey  consumed  225,713  tons  of  anthracite  coal  and  17,000  tons  of  coke  in  1880,  and  173,067  tons 
of  anthracite  coal  and  37,856  tons  of  coke  in  1890.  In  1880  the  furnaces  in  New  York  used  396,864  tons  of  anthracite 
coal  and  34,237  tons  of  coke,  as  compared  with  the  consumption  by  the  furnaces  of  this  state  in  1890  of  185,348  tons 
of  anthracite  coal  and  241,824  tons  of  coke.  In  1880  a  large  number  of  the  blast  furnaces  in  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  employed  anthracite  coal  exclusively. 

Of  the  northern  states  Pennsylvania  contains  the  richest  coal  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron, 
whether  used  in  the  raw  state  or  in  the  form  of  coke,  but  the  advantages  which  the  state  enjoys  in  the  vast  fields 
of  anthracite  coal  and  the  superior  character  of  the  coke  made  from  the  coal  found  in  the  Connellsville  region 
are  partially  neutralized  by  an  insufficient  supply  of  iron  ores  of  the  requisite  purity  and  richness.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Cornwall  and  a  few  other  deposits,  the  general  character  of  the  iron  ores  of  Pennsylvania  is 
unsuitable  for  steel  making,  and  the  blast  furnaces  are  compelled  to  look  to  other  states  or  to  foreign  sources  for 
a  large  part  of  the  iron  ore  required.  Notwithstanding  this  dependence  on  other  sections  for  much  of  the  iron  ore 
consumed  by  her  blast  furnaces,  the  excellent  fuel  and  a  large  demand  from  the  diversified  manufacturing 
industries  within  her  own  borders  has  placed  Pennsylvania  in  the  foremost  rank  of  pig  iron  producing  states. 

The  following  comparative  statement  presents  the  quantity  and  cost  of  materials  used  by  blast  furnaces  in 
the  middle  states,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890.  With  the  exception  of  charcoal,  which  is  given 
in  bushels,  the  quantities  are  reported  in  tons  of  2,000  pounds. 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  QUANTITY  AND  COST  OF  MATERIALS  USED,  BLAST  FURNACES  IN  THE  MIDDLE  STATED: 

1880  AND  1890. 


Total 


Domi'Stic  iron  ore . 
Foreign  iron  oro  . . 
Flnxiiig  material  . 
Anthracite  coal . . . 
Bituminous  coal .. 


Coko 

Charcoal 

Mill  cinder  and  ncrap 
All  other  niatorialM. . . 


4,  762. 29G 

(a) 
2,  272. 473 
2,514,165 

215, 849 
1.105,689 
7, 696, 586 

156, 417 


21, 547, 883 

(a) 

1, 706, 794 

7, 663,  607 

520, 488 

3,  854, 538 

581,  224 

417, 158 

o8, 675 


7, 697,  520 

912,  435 

3,410,243 

2,  012, 432 

50, 985 

4,  588, 974 

4, 729,  729 

866,853 


$63. 115, 

306 

33. 658.  i  07 

5. 171. 

Gil 

2, 560.  456 

5, 165, 

020 

79. 

405 

13, 208, 

527 

317. 

294 

1,979, 

393 

974, 

103 

a  Domestic  and  foreign  iron  ore  were  not  rejiorted  separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 

Products. — In  the  following  statement  is  shown  the  total  production  of  pig  iron  in  the  middle  states  in  1880 
and  1890,  classified  according  to  fuel  used.  The  figures  include  quantity  of  spiegeleisen  and  eastings  made  direct 
from  the  furnace: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  KIND  OF  FUEL  USED, 

BLAST  FURNACES  IN  THE  MIDDLE  STATES:   1880  AND  1890. 


CLASS  OF  PBODUCTS. 


1880 


Tons. 


Total 


Mixed  anthracite  and  coke  pig  iron 

Coke  and  bituminoua  pig  iron. 

Charcoal  pig  iron 

Anthracite  coal  pig  iron 


Total  tonnage  and  vatlue 
All  other  products 


564,102 

674,668 

55,686 

1. 106. 637 


a2, 401, 093 


Value. 


$55, 818, 738 


12,022,436 

16, 764, 521 

1,  983, 901 

23,377,182 


55,048,040 
770, 698 


1800 


Tons. 


Value. 


1,893,241 

3, 099, 429 

33, 327 

330.  b86 


2>5, 356, 883 


$82, 650,  533 


28, 195, 996 

48, 022, 560 

733,511 

4. 772, 021 


82. 624, 0^8 
26,445 


a  Two  thouBand  throe  hundred  and  fifty -nine  tons  of  direct  castings,  shown  in  the  report  for  blast  furnaces,  1880,  have  been  distributed  in  this  statement 
among  the  several  kinds  of  pig  iron.  Of  this  amount  New  York  contributed  62  tons.  New  Jersey  80  tons,  and  Pennsylvania  2,217  tons.  There  is  also  included  J2,^5 
tons  of  spiegleisen,  of  which  anionnt  New  Jersey  produced  3,392  tons  and  Pennsylvania  9,483  tons. 

Mncludes  111,317  tons  of  spiegeleisen  and  ferromanganese,  New  Jersey  producing  11.555  tons  and  Pennsylvania  99,762  tons;  also  5,318  tons  castings  dinct 
ttom  the  furnace.  New  Jersey  producing  130  tons,  New  York  10  tons,  and  Pennsylvania  5,178  tons. 
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Machinery. — While  the  number  of  active  and  idle  blast  furnace  establishments  in  the  middle  states  ha& 
declined  from  217  in  1880  to  171  in  1890,  and  the  number  of  furnace  stacks  from  340  to  276,  the  daily  capacity  haa 
increased  from  10,835  tons  in  1880  to  22,128  tons  in  1890.  Larger  stacks,  improved  machinery,  with  better  furnace 
practice,  and  the  use  of  more  carefully  selected  ores  constitute  the  chief  causes  of  this  great  increase  in  daily 
capacity,  notwithstanding  that  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  furnaces  has  been  so  marked. 

In  tlie  following  table  is  presented  a  comparison  of  the  number  and  daily  capacity  of  the  furnaces  in  the  middle 
states  in  1880  and  1890,  classified  according  to  the  character  of  fuel  used: 


COMPARATIVE   STATEMENT,    NUMBER   AND    DAILY   CAPACITY   OF   BLAST    FURNACES   IX    THE   MIDDLE    STATES,  BY 

STATES:   1880  AND  18y0.' 


STATES. 


Total. 

New  Jersey  - 
New  York  . . . 
Pennsylvania 


AOGREOATfiS. 


iear. 


1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 


Number  of  i 
stacks,     i 


Dailj- 

capacity 

iu  tons. 


.346 
276 

10. 835 
22, 128 

20 
18 

601 
926 

57 
37 

269 
221 


1,654 
2,109 

8.490 
19,093 


CHABCOAL. 


NiimlKT  of 
stacks. 


51 
24 


Daily 
capacity 
in  torn*. 


414 
345 


ANTHRACITE  COAL. 


N  omber  of 
stacks. 


143 
35 


15 

172 

9 

166 

36 

242 

15 

179 

11 

4 

15 
4 

117 
27 


Dailv 
capacffy 
in  tons. 


4.187 
1,591 


251 
86 

450 
122 

3,486 
1,383 


MIXED  ANTHRACITE 
COAUAND  COKK. 


Number  of 
stacksi. 


77 
132 


9 
14 

27 
20 

41 
98 


Daily 
capacity 
iu  tons. 


2.926 

8,805 


440 
840 

1,032 
1,131 

1,454 
6, 834 


COKE  AND  BITUMI- 
NOUS COAL. 

Number  of 
stacks. 

Daily 
capacity 
iu  tons. 

75 
85 

3,308 
11, 387 

1 

75 

81 


6L>0 

3,308 
10,697 


ROLLING  MILLS   AND   STEEL   WORKS. 

The  census  of  1880  credited  New  Jersey  with  14  iron  rolling  mills,  1  open-hearth  steel  works,  and  5  crucible  steel 
works.  In  1890  the  state  contained  12  iron  and  steel  rolling  mills  not  connected  with  steel  producing  works,  2 
establishments  containing  open-hearth  steel  plants,  and  7  crucible  steel  works. 

Including  active  and  idle  establishments,  New  York,  at  the  census  of  1880,  was  credited  with  28  establishments, 
23  being  iron  rolling  mills,  2  bessemer  steel  works  (one  producing  the  crude  steel  as  well  as  rolling  it,  the  other  only 
rolling  bessemer  steel  from  purchased  material),  and  3  crucible  steel  producing  works.  The  20  establishments  in 
this  state  in  1890  consisted  of  12  iron  and  steel  rolling  mills  not  connected  with  steel  producing  works,  and  8 
establishments  which  were  equipped  for  the  manufacture  of  crude  steel.  These  8  establishments  comprised  1 
bessemer  steel  plant,  2  open-hearth  steel  plants,  5  crucible  steel  plants,  and  2  plants  equipped  for  the  production 
of  blister  steel. 

In  1880  Pennsylvania  contained  131  iron  rolling  mills,  15  bessemer  and  open-hearth  steel  works,  and  20  crucible 
steel  works.  The  bessemer  and  open-hearth  steel  works  contained  12  bessemer  converters  and  14  open-hearth  steel 
melting  furnaces.  In  1890  there  were  133  iron  and  steel  rolling  mills  not  connected  with  steel  producing  works,  and 
60  establishments  equipped  for  the  manufacture  of  crude  steel.  The  steel  works  comprised  22  bessemer  steel  plants 
with  46  converters  (including  4  Clapp-GriflSths  and  2  Robert-Bessemer  plants),  32  open-hearth  steel  plants  with  78 
steel  melting  furnaces,  20  crucible  steel  plants,  and  4  works  which  produced  steel  by  special  processes.  Of  the  60 
steel  producing  works  10  operated  both  bessemer  and  open-hearth  steel  plants,  6  both  open  hearth  and  crucible 
plants,  1  both  bessemer  and  special  steel  plants,  and  1  both  crucible  and  special  steel  plants.  All  the  establishments 
engaged  in  steel  production  with  the  exception  of  1  bessemer,  2  open-hearth,  7  crucible,  and  1  special  contained 
trains  of  rolls. 

The  prominence  of  Delaware  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  is  due  entirely  to  its  rolling  mill  industry*. 
The  state  contains  neither  blast  furnaces  nor  steel  works,  and  all  the  pig  iron  and  steel  consumed  is  obtained, 
from  other  sections. 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  leading  statistics  relating  to  the  rolling  mills  and  steel  works  in  the  middle 
states,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1870,  1880,  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  ROLLING  MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  STATES:  1870,  1880,  AND  1890.  (a) 


ITEMS. 


1870  <b) 


NiiiDlMjrof  establiftlimcDU 

Capital 

MiacellaneouH  expenses 

Average  number  of  eniploy^H  (aggregate) 

Total  waged 

Oflicers,  firm  members,  and  clerks  : 

Average  number 

Total  wages  '. 

All  other  employes : 

Average  numbei 

Total  wages 

Co«t  of  materialH  used 

Value  of  products  (f) 

Tons  of  products 


190 
$40. 107. 083 

(rf) 
30, 139 
$17,016,982 


1880 


1890 


(<) 


208 
$75, 538. 948 
id) 
55,631 

$24,581,865 

(«) 


(e) 


(O 


$57, 147.  662     i  $74. 957,  356 

$S5,537.084  $121,421,562 

.  992,431        2,031,533 


2:U 

C$187,098,455 

$8. 107. 807 

90.082 

$51,151,112 

2,047 
$3, 055. 319 

88,035 

^8, 095, 793 

$135,338,945 

$210, 389. 379 

$5. 226. 715 


a  This  statement  includes  only  active  establishments  for  1880  and  1890;  such  establishments  were  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1870. 

b  See  remarks  in  regard  to  the  deprcci.ittd  currency  of  1870. 

e  Includes  hired  property  valued  at  $978,000.    Thi.s  item  was  not  reported  separately  at  previous  censuses. 

d  Not  reiK>rted. 

e  Not  reported  separately. 

/  Includes  values  for  which  tonnage  was  not  reported. 

The  following  comparative  statement  presents  tlie  leading  statistics  of  rolling  mills  and  steel  works  in  the 
middle  states,  by  states,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1S80  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE   STATEMENT,  ROLLING    MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS    IN   THE    MIDDLE  STATES,  BY  STATES: 

1880  AND  1890.  (a) 


STATES. 


The  Middle  States 


Delaware 1 880 


New  Jersey. 
New  York  . . 


Pennsylvania !    1880 


Number 

"Year. 

of 
establish 

ments. 

1880 

208 

1890 

231 

1880 

8 

1890 

7 

1880 

18 

1890 

19 

1880 

24 

1890 

19 

1880 

158 

1890 

186 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOY^IS 
AXO  TOTAL  WAGES. 


Wages. 


$75, 538. 948 
&187, 098, 455 


1.341,469 
2. 558, 865 

5,  005, 550 
8, 525.  996 

8. 702, 000 
9,321,793 

60. 489, 929 
166, 691,  SOI 


55.631 

090,082 


867 
1.690 

3.495 
4,627 

7.437 
5.  418 

43. 832 
78,347 


$24. 581, 865 
C51.151. 112 


344. 476- 
843, 219 

1.412,622 
2,  514,  404 

2, 725, 191 
2.  872. 316 

20. 099. 576 
44. 921. 173 


Cost  of  materials 
used. 


$74,957,356 
135,  338, 945    j 


Value  of  prod- 
ucts. 


$121,421,562 
210.389,379 


1, 214. 050 
1, 549, 539 

3.914.970 
5,  326, 401 

8,  264, 186 
5.932,461 

01,564.150 
122, 530. 544 


2.  347. 177 
2. 608, 670 

6,704.054 
8,756.431 

13.924,622 
10, 310. 088 

98. 445. 709 
188,  714, 190 


a  This  statement  includes  only  active  establishments. 

b  Includes  hired  property  valued  at  $978,000.    This  item  was  not  rejMrted  separately  at  previous  censasea. 

e  Includes  2. 047 officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks  and  their  wages,  amounting  to  $3,055,319,  distributed  as  follows:  Delaware  53,  $78,0€1;  New  Jersey  129, 
$212,812;  New  York  127,  $199,862,  and  Pennsylvania  1,738,  $2,564,584.    These  classes  were  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 

During  the  decade  from  1880  to  1890,  a  great  increase  is  shown  in  the  products  of  the  rolling  mills  and  steel 
works  of  the  middle  states.  The  tonnage  of  iron  products  increased  47.04  per  cent,  and  the  steel  tonnage  increased 
368.37  per  cent.  Of  the  total  tonnage  of  iron  and  steel,  iron  formed  65.69  per  cent  in  1880  and  37.55  per  cent  in 
1890,  while  the  tonnage  of  steel  which  constituted  but  34.31  per  cent  of  the  total  product  in  1880  constitutes  62.45 
per  cent  in  1890. 

The  establishments  in  Delaware  in  1890  were  all  located  in  Newcastle  county,  at  Wilmington,  and  in  its 
vicinity,  many  of  the  plants  making  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  plate  and  sheet  iron.  The  increase  in  the 
tonnage  of  products  from  1880  to  1890  has  been  almost  entirely  in  iron,  the  state  producing  no  steel  products  in 
1880,  and  only  a  small  quantity  in  1890.  The  aggregate  production  of  iron  products  has  increased  from  33,918 
tons  in  1880  to  57,913  tons  in  1890,  or  70.74  pcfr  cent.  The  steel  products  in  1890  consisted  of  380  tons  of  bessemer 
steel  and  144  tons  of  open-hearth  steel. 

There  has  been  a  slight  decrease  since  1880  in  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  the  products  of  rolling  mills  and 
steel  works  in  the  state  of  New  York.  The  iron  products,  which  in  1880  amounied  to  64.58  per  cent  of  the  total 
tonnage,  contributed  only  45.61  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1890.  On  the  other  hand,  the  steel  products  in  1880 
a>mounted  to  only  35.42  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  that  year,  but  in  1890  the  proportion  of  steel 
products  of  all  kinds  was  54.39  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage. 
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In  New  Jersey  a  notable  increase  has  occurred  during  the  past  10  years  in  the  tonnage  of  both  iron  and  steel 
products.  In  1880  the  percentage  of  the  total  represented  by  iron  products  was  79.92  per  cent  and  by  steel  20.08 
per  cent.    In  1890  the  proportion  of  iron  was  reduced  to  57.11  per  cent,  that  of  steel  increasing  to  42.89  per  cent. 

The  substitution  of  steel  for  iron  in  the  manufacture  of  rails,  nails,  plates,  and  other  forms  of  finished  products 
has  been  especially  marked  in  Pennsylvania.  The  capacity  of  the  state  for  the  jiroduction  of  steel  rails  has  shown 
a  notable  increase  from  1880  to  1890,  besides  which  there  have  been  erected  during  this  period  a  large  number  of 
bessemer  converters  and  open-hearth  steel  melting  furnaces,  many  of  which  have  been  added  to  existing 
iron  rolling  mill  establishments  for  the  production  of  steel  for  nail  jdate.  structural  material,  wire,  and  many 
miscellaneous  purposes.  While  the  tonnage  of  iron  products  has  increased  59.20  per  cent  from  1880  to  1890,  the 
above  figures  show  that  they  contributed  only  35.74  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  of  all  products  in  1890,  although 
the  proportion  in  1880  was  64.45  per  cent,  the  quantity  of  steel  products  amounted  to  35.55  per  cent  of  the  total 
output  of  iron  and  steel  in  1880  and  64.26  per  cent  in  1890. 

Capital. — The  following  statement  shows  the  diflferent  items  of  capital  in  active  and  idle  establishments  and 
those  in  course  of  construction,  rolling  mills  and  steel  works  in  the  middle  states,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of 
1880  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CAPITAL   IN   ACTIVE   AND   IDLE   ESTABLISHMENTS  AND   THOSE   IN 
COURSE  OF  CONSTRUCTION,  ROLLING  MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  STATES:  1880  AND  1890. 


CLASS  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Total 

Efltablinhmento  in  operation 

Idle  establiBhmentB 

EstablishmeDts  in  course  of  construction 


CAPITAL. 


Year. 


'  Number 
I       of 
establish- 
I   ments. 


1880 
1890 

1880 
1800 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 


223 
245 


Total. 


$77. 432, 948 
al88. 366,  722 


Buildings. 

niacliiuery,  tools, 

ancl 

implements. 


Land,  stock,  and  ' 
finished  prod- 
ucts un  hand, 
cash  and'bills    I 
receivable. 


208  ' 

231  I 

13  [ 

12  :, 


2 
2 


75, 538, 948 
187.098,455 

1,544,000 
1.172,407 

S.'M.OOO 
95,800 


$44,784,241 
85, 816,  824 


$32, 648,  707 
102,  547. 898 


43. 676. 241 
S4.  782,  317 

1,106,000 
054.507 


31,862.707 
102.316.138 


(h) 


82.000 


436,  OCO 
217.  900 

350.000 
13,860 


a  Includes  hired  property  valued  at  $978,000,  also  hired  property  valued  at  $18,000  invested  in  idle  establishments.  This  item  was  not  reported  separately  At 
the  censns  of  1880. 

6  Not  reported  separately. 

Employi&S  AND  WAGES. — The  following  statement  presents  the  average  number  and  total  wages  of  oflScers  or 
firm  members  and  clerks  and  the  average  number  and  total  wages  of  skilled  and  unskilled  emploj^^s  in  rolling 
mills  and  steel  works  in  the  middle  states,  as  reported  at  the  censns  of  1890: 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AND   TOTAL  WAGES  BY  CLASSES,  ROLLING  MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS  IN  THE 

MIDDLE  STATES:  1890. 


CLASSES. 


Total 

Officers  or  firm  members 

Clerks 

Skilled : 

Unskilled >... 


AGOBEOATE8. 


Average 
number. 


90,082 


505 

1,542 

40,609 

38, 366 


MALES  ABOVE   16  TEARS. 


Total  wages.  ;    Number. 


$51,151,112 


88,868 


1,631,956 

1, 423, 363 

33, 909. 589 

14,186,204 


505 

1,507 

49.669 

37, 187 


Wages. 


$50,010,329 


1,631.056 

1,404,651 

33, 009, 589 

13.964,133 


FEMALES  ABOVE  15 
TEARS. 


Number. 


37 


35 
2 


ClIILDBEK. 


Wages.        Number. 


$19. 278 


1.177 


18, 712 
566 


1.177 


W«g«i. 


$221,505 


221.505 
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The  following  statement  presents  the  average  number  of  employes  at  the  different  weekly  rates  of  wages  r 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AT  DIFFERENT  WEEKLY  RATES  OF  WAGES,  ROLLING  MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS. 

IN  THE  MIDDLE  STATES:  1890. 

[not  including  officers,  firm  member.s,  and  clerks.] 


WEEKLY  RATES  OF  WAGES. 


Total 


iriider$5 

$5  and  ovor  but  under  $6  . . . 
f6  and  over  but  under  $7 . . . 
$7  and  over  but  under  $8 . . . 

|d  and  ovor  but  under  $9 

|9  and  over  but  under  $10. . . 
$10  and  over  but  under  $12. 
$12  and  over  but  under  $15. . 
$15  and  over  but  under  $20. . 
$20  and  over  but  under  $25. 
$25  and  over 


AVERAGE   NUMBER   OF  EMPLOT^.8. 


Males  above 
16  years. 


86,85G 


850 

2.005 

5,9G4 

10,  047 

12,045 

11,012 

11, 288 

12, 575 

10^542 

5,617 

4,011 


F'emftles 

above 
15  years. 


Children, 


1,177 


1,013 

123 

33 

6 

2 


Materials  .used. — The  total  cost  of  all  the  materials,  consumed  by  the  rolling  mills  and  steel  works  in- 
Delaware  was  81,214,050  in  1880  and  $1,549,539  in  1890;  by  the  works  in  Ne-v  Jersey,  $3,914,970  in  1880  and 
$5,326,401  in  1890;  by  the  works  in  New  York,  $8,264,186  in  1880  and  $5,932,461  in  1890,  and  by  the  works  in 
Pennsylvania,  $61,564,150  in  1880,  as  compared  with  a  total  of  $122,530,544  in  1890. 

The  following  comparative  statement  presents  the  quantities  and  cost  of  materials  consumed  by  the  rolling 
mills  and  steel  works  in  the  middle  states,  for  the  census  years  1880  and  1890.  With  the  exception  of  charcoal, 
which  is  stated  in  bushels,  and  oil  used  for  fuel,  which  is  stated  by  barrels,  the  quantities  are  reported  in  tons  pi 
2,000  pounds. 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  QUANTITY  AND  COST  OF  MATERIALS  USED,  ROLLING  MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS  IN  THR 

MIDDLE  STATES:  1880  AND  1890. 


1880 


ISOO 


CLASS  OK  MATERIALS. 


Total 


Iron  ore 

Spiegeleisen  and  I'erro-iuingauese. 

I'ig  iron 

Old  iron  rails 

Otlier  old  or  scrap  iron 

Old  steel  rails 

Other  old  or  scrap  steel 

Hammered  iron  ore  blooms 

Hammered  pig  or  scrap  blooms 

Purchased  muck  bar .' . 

Piirchase<l  bessomer  steel 

Purchased  open  hearth  steel , 

Swetlish  billets  and  bars 

Anthracite  coal 

Bituminous  coal 


Coke 

Charcoal , 

Oil  used  for  fnel 

Natural  gas 

All  other  materials . 


24G.  980 

55, 104 

1, 672, 813 

259, 017 

193, 056 

42.977 

80,  G39 

27,541 

37, 103 

44,117 

a34, 855 

621.  303 

9,765 

658, 304 

2.571,081 

90.483 

1,476,716 


$74. 957,  356 


$135, 338, 945 


1,795,093 

1,723,890 

37,718,153 

7, 353,  501 

5,116,841 

1,137,200 

2,131,335 

1,719.355 

2, 012,  G82 

1,807.540 

ol,  788, 497 

61,251,860 

809, 496 

1,649.002 

5, 555, 337 

297,  572 

137, 328 


892,584 


420.903 

181.003 

4, 146. 205 

79, 320 
462,841 
114,400 
265,  523 

15,615 

21,410 
217, 353 
430. 658 
119,419 

13, 553 

942, 491 

2, 203,  GOl 

210, 327 

1,612,695 

190, 813 


2, 413, 590 

5,  360, 006 

64, 895,  917 

1,890,136 

8, 193,  313 

1, 980,  315 

4, 957, 421 

555,293 

66:1, 419 

5, 793, 198 

12,535,069 

3,909,968 

874,  K8 

1,398,354 

4, 854, 85» 

636, 443 

146, 862 

177, 807 

3, 391.  468 

10,609,311 


a  Includes  9,216  tons  "Other  billets  and  bars  "  costing  $507,509. 
6  lacludes  7,030  tons  "Other  billets  and  bars  "  costing  $388,398. 
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Products. — ^The  following  comparative  statement  shows  the  tonnage  of  iron  and  steel  products  for  rolling 
mills  and  steel  works  in  the  middle  states,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  QUANTITY  OF  PRODUCTS,  ROLLING  MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  STATES: 

1880  AND  1890. 


CLASS  OP  PRODUCTS. 


1880 


1890 


Total 


2.  mi.  533 


Iron 

Besaemer  steel 

Open-hearth  Bteel 

Crucible  and  roiecellaneouA  steel 


1.334,584 

570. 885 

53, 559 

72, 505 


6,226,715 


1. 962, 405 

2. 705.  743 

401, 475 

67,Gd2 


The  following  comparative  statement  presents  the  values  of  the  diflferent  iron  aud  steel  products  and  the 
percentage  that  each  class  bears  of  the  total,  for  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890; 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS  WITH  PERCENTAGE  EACH  CLASS  IS  OF  TOTAL,  ROLLING  MILLS 

AND  STEEL  WORKS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  STATES;  1880  AND  1890. 


CLASS  or  PRODUCTS. 


VALUE. 

PKRCENTAOE. 

1880 

1800 

1880       i       1800 

i 
1 

$121,421,562 

$210, 389, 379 

100.00 

100.00 

1        77. 526. 376 

43,013,822 

881.364 

81,263,706 

125,933,307 

3, 192, 366 

63.85 

35.42 

0.73 

38.02 

59.86 

1.52 

Total 

Manufactures  of  iron 

Mannfactui-es  of  steel 

Miscellaneous  products 

The  total  value  of  all  iron  and  steel  products  of  rolling  mills  and  steel  works  iu  the  middle  states  was 
$121,421,562  in  1880  and  $210,389,379  iu  1890.  The  value  of  the  manufactures  of  iron  iu  1880  was  $77,526,376 
and  constituted  63.85  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  all  products,  while  in  1890  the  value  of  iron  manufactures  was 
$81,263,706  and  formed  but  38.62  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  all  products.  The  value  of  the  manufactures  of 
steel  increased  from  $43,013,822  in  1880  to  $125,933,307  in  1890,  constituting  35.42  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  all 
products  in  1880  and  59.86  per  cent  in  1800.  The  value  of  all  other  products  was  $881,364  and  $3,192,366  for  1880 
and  1890,  respectively,  and  the  percentage  of  the  total  value  of  all  products  was  0.73  per  cent  in  1880  and  1.52 
per  cent  in  1890. 

The  following  comparative  statement  presents  the  quantity  and  value  of  classified  iron  and  steel  products,  as 
reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890.  With  the  exception  of  nails,  which  are  stated  in  kegs  of  100  pounds, 
the  quantities  are  shown  in  tons  of  2,000  pounds. 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  CLASSIFIED  PRODUCTS,  ROLLING  MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS 

IN  THE  MIDDLE  STATES:    1880  AND  1S90. 


10,963,256 

42, 321, 749 

2. 559. 248 

2,412,122 
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COMPARAIIVE   STATEMENT,  QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  CLASSIFIED  PRODUCTS,  KTC— Continued. 


Class  OF  PRODUCTS. 


1880 


1890 


Quantity. 


Steel,  bessemer— Continued. 

Hammered  car  axles 

Hoop 

Skelp 

Structural  shapes 

Cut  nails , 

All  other  finished  products 

Steel,  open-hearth : 

Bar  and  rod 

Rails 

Plates,  except  nail  plates 

SheeU 

Hammered  and  rolled  car  axles. 

Hoop 

Structural  shapes  

Cut  nails 

All  other  finished  products 

Steel  (crucible  and  miscellaneouH)  : 

Finished  products 

All  other  products 


Value. 


Quantity 


Value. 


557 
14.115 

28. 845 
3,360 
2  280 
1,050 


$63,060 
712, 162 

2,411,319 
151.200 
293, 200 
127.  000 


18,024 
72,505 


1,740.841 

10. 268, 942 
881,364 


2,620 
2.640  j 
9,630  i 
90,756  I 

641.139 

757,531 

86,269 


152, 042 

29.098 

9,559 

8,532 

74, 012 

4,000 

136, 763 

67,092 


$116, 305 

111,  803 

390, 18.*) 

4, 312, 183 

1,  269, 026 

26, 310.  642 

4, 197, 871 


7.930,850 

2, 233, 735 
521, 895 
160,000 

3, 855, 4i4 
37,110 

7,721.978 

8, 507, 247 
3, 192. 366 


Machinery. — The  following  comparative  statement  presents  the  equipment  and  capacity  of  the  rolling  mills 
and  steel  works  of  the  middle  states,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  EQUIPMENT  AND  CAPACITY,  ROLLING  MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS  IN  THE  MIDDLE 

STATES:  1880  AND  1890.  (a) 


MACHINERY. 


Single  puddling  furnares 

Heating  furnaces 

Bessemer  converters 

open-hearth  furnaces 

Crurible  pots  which  can  be  used  at  each  heat 

Haninierd 

Cut  nail  machines 

Trains  of  rolls 

Aggregate  daily  capacity  in  tons  of  finished  pro<lucts 


1880 


2,682 

1,538 

14 

15 

2,384 

299 

1,641 

776 

12,686 


1890 

1 
Increase. 

t 

3,160    1 

478 

1,877 

339 

l»48 

84 

84 

CO 

2,258 

el26 

413 

114 

1,953 

312 

923 

147 

27,861 

15, 175 

^  a  Includes  machinery  in  both  active  and  idle  establishments. 

b  Includes  6  Clapp-Griffiths  and  4  Robert-Bessemer  converters. 
c  Decrease. 

FORGES  AND   BLOOMERIES. 

Pennsylvania  has  always  ranked  first  in  the  production  of  charcoal  blooms  from  pig  and  scrap  iron,  while 
New  York  has  occupied  a  similar  position  in  the  production  of  charcoal  blooms  direct  from  iron  ore.  lu  1880  the 
total  production  of  charcoal  blooms  and  hammered  bar  iron  direct  from  iron  ore  and  blooms  from  pig  iron  and 
scrap  iron  was  72,557  tons,  of  which  quantity  the  middle  states  produced  60,120  tons,  or  82.86  per  cent.  Since 
1880  this  industry  has  seriously  felt  the  competition  of  modern  processes  of  iron  and  steel  manufacture,  and  while 
the  number  of  active  and  idle  establishments  in  the  United  States  has  decreased  from  118  in  1880  to  32  in 
1890,  the  output  has  declined  in  1890  to  34,775  tons,  of  which  works  located  in  the  middle  states  produced  29,455 
tons.  Of  the  20  active  establishments  in  the  United  States  in  1890, 19  were  located  in  the  middle  states,  as 
follows:  New  York  9,  New  Jersey  1,  and  Pennsylvania  9.  The  details  of  the  industry  will  be  found  in  the  rei)ort 
on  forges  and  bloomeries. 

SOUTHERN  STATES. 

One  of  the  most  notable  features  of  the  growth  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  during  the  past  decade  is  the 
activity  displayed  in  southern  states  in  the  erection  of  iron  making  plants,  particularly  large  coke  blast  furna<5e^ 
In  direct  connection  with  this  work  there  has  been  an  advance  almost  equally  great  in  the  development  of  the 
extensive  mineral  resources  necessary  to  the  operation  of  these  iron  making  establishments.  Steel  making, 
although  not  wholly  neglected,  has  not  formed  a  prominent  feature  of  this  metallurgical  development. 

The  progress  made  by  the  southern  states  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  during  the  past  20  years, 
is  shown  in  the  summary  on  the  following  page,  the  statistics  being  for  the  census  years  1870,  1880,  and  1890. 
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In  compiling  the  figures  of  this  summary  the  geographical  division  of  the  southern  states  is  considered  as 
comprising  the  iron  making  states  of  Alabama,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas, 
Virginia,  and  West  Virginia,*  also  the  District  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  and  Mississippi. 

COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES:    1870,  1880,  AND  1890.  (a) 


ITEMS. 


Number  of  establishments 

Capital 

Miacellaneons  expensen 

Average  number  of  employes  (aggregate) 

Total  wages 

Officers,  firm  members  and  clerks  ■- 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

All  other  employes  ■ 

Average  number    

Total  wages    

Cost  of  materials  used ■  ■ 

Value  of  products 

Tonnage  of  products 


1870  (b) 


171 

$12, 859, 885 

id) 

10,884 

$4. 688, 159 

{«) 


(e) 


$10,876,239 

/$20, 690, 665 

345, 572 


1880  (b) 


1890 


130 
$21, 942,  311 

(d) 
19. 728 
$5, 916, 868 


ie) 


$13, 739, 624 

$23, 006,  (Y74 

615.  235 


109 

e$43. 051. 652 

$2,110, 129 

17,601 

$7, 660, 600 

550 
$806,415 

17, 051 

$6, 863, 185 

$27. 047, 767 

$39, 982. 152 

2. 297, 184 


a  This  statement  includes  6nly  active  establishments  for  the  censuses  of  1880 and  1890;  such  establishments  were  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1870. 
h  For  explanation  of  the  apparent  discrepancies  in  the  data  for  1870  and  1880,  see  remarks  in  regard  to  the  depreciated  currency  of  1870 ;  also  in  regard  to  the 
inclusion  of  capital,  employes,  and  wages  relating  to  mining  and  other  operations  in  the  figures  fur  1880. 

e  Includes  hired  property  valued  at  $1,283,000.    This  item  was  not  reported  separately  at  previous  censuses. 

d  Not  reported. 

0  Not  reported  separately. 

/  Includes  values  for  which  no  tonnage  was  reported. 

•  * 

Tbe  following  com])arative  statement  presents  the  leading  statistics  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  of  the 
southern  states,  by  states,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890 : 

COMPARATIVE   STATEMENT,  IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY  IN   THE  SOUTHERN  STATES,  BY  STATES:  1880  AND  1890.  (a) 


STATES. 


The  Southern  States 


Alabama 

District  of  Columbia. 


Georgia 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

North  CaroUna 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

West  Virginia  . 
All  other  states 


1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
«1890 

1H80 
1890 

1880 
«1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
«189U 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

01890 


Number 

of 

estab- 

• 
Capital. 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOT^S 
AND  TOTAL  WAGES. 

Cost  of  materials 
used. 

1 

Value  of  prod- 

lish 
mcnts. 

Employ  (^s. 

Wages. 

ucts. 

130 

109 

$21,942,311    1 
c43,051.652 

19.728 
dl7, 601 

$5,916,868 
d7,  669, 600 

1 

$13,739,624 
27,047,767 

$23,006,074 
39, 982, 152 

8 
35 

1 

2,757.196 
17, 987, 583     , 

89,  cue    , 

1,628 
6,878 

18 

571. 713 
2,522,008 

7,528 

601, 073 
7,425,344 

i                     2,264 

1, 452, 856 
12, 544, 227 

10.970 

9 
5 

18 

973.800 
908,243    ! 

!             4, 610, 035 

1,303 
357 

4,095 

185. 489 
112, 170 

1, 344, 400 

631,707 
321,728 

3, 223, 799 

990.850 
471, 757 

5,090,029 

18 
10 

9 

4, 402. 125 
4, 217.  074 

199,400 

2,763 
1,272 

C3 

905,090 
396, 351 

7,907 

2, 888, 574 
2, 217, 173 

11,792 

4,470.050 
2,869,208 

41,085 

29 
15 

1 

2, 862, 826 
4, 613, 355 

40,000 

3,077 
1,557 

140 

659, 773 
775,521    1 

27,720 

1.376,059 
2, 943, 671 

23,580 

2.274.203 
4.247,868 

36,000 

21 
21 

16 

12 

11 

2.  294,  713 
6, 330,  993 

3, 712.  616 
6,458,924 

2, 534, 980 

2,522 
3,110 

4.121 
3,833 

!              1,594 

1 
665, 432 
1, 263, 360 

1,541.816 
1, 838,  209 

761,981 

1,496.151 
4,404,452 

3. 484, 6!>5 
7, 906,  036 

1,820,363 

2.585,999 
6,326.084 

6. 054, 032 
10,556,865 

2, 966. 143 

a  This  statement  includeH  only  active  establishments. 

6  For  explanation  of  apparent  discre])ancies  in  the  data  for  1880.  see  remarks  in  regard  to  the  inclusion  of  capital,  employes,  and  wages  relating  to  mining 
ana  other  operations. 

c  Includes  hired  property  valued  at  $1,283,000.    This  item  was  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 

diuclndes  550  officers,  drm  members,  and  clerks  and  their  wages  amounting  to  $806,415,  distributed  as  follows:  Alabama  193,  $319,044;  Georgia  18.  $23,125; 
Kentucky,  including  1  establishment  in  North  Carolina  and  1  in  Texas  63,  $72,089;  Maryland  25,  $24,358;  Tennessee  85,  $118,446;  Virginia  100,  $145,908;  Weat 
Virginia  76.  $103,445.    These  classes  were  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 

*  Includes  states  grouped  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed.  These  establishments  are  distribnted  as  follows: 
North  CaroUna  1^  Texas  1,  Kentucky  9. 
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Tlie  decrease  in  the  number  of  establishments  in  1890  as  compared  with  1880  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  large 
number  of  charcoal  furnaces  of  small  size  and  unfavorably  situated  for  securing  cheap  materials  and  distribution 
of  their  product  have  been  abandoned  during  the  past  decade,  while  many  of  the  furnaces  operated  in  1880  by 
separate  firms  or  companies  or  built  in  succeeding  years  by  distinct  organizations  have  since  been  consolidated 
under  one  management  and  appear  in  the  tabulations  for  1890  as  single  establishments. 

Capital. — The  following  comparative  statement  shows  the  different  items  of  capital  in  active  and  idle 
establishments  and  those  in  course  of  construction  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  the  southern  states,  as  reported 
at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE   STATEMENT,   DISTRIBUTION  OF  CAPITAL   IX   ACTIVE   AND  IDLE   ESTABLISHMENTS   AND  THOSE  IN 
COURSE  OF  CONSTRUCTION,  IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES:  1880  AND  1890. 


CLA8S  OK  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Year. 

• 

1 

Number 

of 
ontablmh- 

CAPITAL. 

1 

1 

I 

Total. 

1 

fitilMings, 

raachinerv.  tooU, 

aua 

iniplement«. 

1 

Land,  stock,  and  ' 
finished  pnxl- 
uct6  on  band, 
cash  aud  billa     , 
receiyable.       i 

Total , 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1800 

209 
159 

ot27,  714.  361 
W7,«M,9U 

$12,393,191 
30.  7.'J6.  795 

$15,321,170    1 

17.128,149    I 

EatAblishments  In  oi>eratum 

130 

109 

76 
27 

3 
23 

21.942.311 
43,051.6ri2 

5. 079, 050 
1,935,693 

• 

693,000 
2.  897,  .'>99 

;              9.843.441 
!            26, 950, 403 

1,960.300 
1,  502. 193 

589,  4.'iO 
2,304.199 

12,098,870    i 

Idle  extabliahmentfl 

EstablishnioDtn  in  conr8e  «f  conHtruction 

16.101,249 

3,118.750 
433.  500 

103,  550 
593.400     : 

a  .Sc(^  remarks  iu  re«;urd  to  inchision  of('a]>ital  relating  to  mining  aud  otbor  operntiouA  in  the  fi^uros  for  1880. 
b  IneludeH  hired  property  valued  at  $1,283,000.    Thin  item  vras  not  report«d  t»eparatelj  at  the  coumus  of  1880. 

BLAST   FURNACES. 

It  is  in  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  that  the  progress  and  activity  of  the  iron  industry  of  the  southern  states  has 
been  particularly  marked  during  the  decade  from  1880  to  1890.  This  section  has  been  long  noted  for  the  excellent 
character  of  the  charcoal  pig  iron  produced  within  its  borders;  but  prior  to  1880  attention  was  not  especially 
directed  to  its  extensive  and  easily  worked  deposits  of  iron  ore,  nor  to  the  advantages  which  the  close  proximity 
of  coking  coal  and  limestone  to  these  deposits  afforded  for  the  production  of  coke  pig  iron  at  low  cost.  During 
1880  the  southern  states  produced  9.27  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  pig  iron  yield  of  the  United  States,  but  in  1890 
the  furnaces  in  this  section  contributed  18.52  per  cent  of  the  total  output,  the  increase  in  tonnage  over  1880  being 
423.52  per  cent. 

The  growth  of  the  blast  furnace  industry  in  the  southern  states  is  indicated  by  the  following  summary,  which 
presents  the  leading  statistics  of  this  branch  of  the  industry,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1870,  1880,  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  BLAST  FURNACES  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES:  1870,  1880,  AND  1890.  (a) 


ITEMS. 


^'umbfr  of  establishments 

Capital 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Average  number  of  employes  (aggregate) 

Total  wages , 

Officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks: 

A  vorage  number 

Tota  1  wages 

All  other  employes : 

A  verage  number 

Total  wages 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Value  of  products 

Tonnage  of  products 


1870  (b) 


91 

$7,  897, 325 
id) 

5.488 
$1, 668, 160 

(«) 


(«) 


1880  ib) 


59 
$11,890,907 

(tf) 

9,486 
$2, 186, 855 

(e) 


(«) 


$3. 562,  9J)5 

$7,008,137 

184,540 


$4.  452, 864 

/$7, 769, 050 

350, 436 


1890 


73 

<!$29,  974, 471 

$1,  578, 512 

8,264 

$3, 416,  278 

332 
$499,120 

7.932 

$2, 917,  158 

$15,410,082 

$22,494,870 

1,834,586 


a  This  statement  includes  only  active  eHtablishments  for  1880  and  1890;  sr.ih  establishments  were  not  reported  neparately  at  the  census  of  1870. 
6  For  f^xplanation  of  apparent  discrepancies  in  the  data  for  1870  and  1880,  see  remarks  in  regard  to  the  depreciated  currency  of  1870;  also  in  regard  to  tba 
inolupion  of  cajiital,  employes,  and  wages  relating  to  mining  aud  other  operations  in  the  figures  for  1880. 

e  Includes  hired  property  valued  at  $783,000.    This  item  was  not  reported  separately  at  previous  censuses. 

d Not  reported. 

eKot  reported  sei>arately. 

/Includes  values  for  which  tonnage  was  not  reported. 
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The  following  comparative  statement  presents  the  leading  statistics  of  the  blast  furnace  industry  in  the 
southern  states,  by  states,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  BLAST  FURNACES  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES,  BY  STATES:  1880  AND  1890.  (a) 


STATES. 


Year. 


The  Southern  States 


Alabama 


Georgia . . . 

Kentucky. 
Maryland  . 
Tenuesaee 


Texas 


Virginia 

West  Virginia  . 
All  other  states. 


61880 
189U 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
«1800 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

el890 


Number 

of 

establish- 

moots. 


59 
73 


AVEHJLOB  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES 
AND  TOTAL  WAGES. 


Capital. 


$ii,8»\9n7   : 

c29,074,471 


Employes. 


9.486 
d8,2&4 


Wages. 


$2. 186. 855 
(<3, 416, 278 


t 
28 

5 
4 

9 


12 
5 

9 
11 

1 


2.707,196    , 

15,778,786 

i 

712.000    i 

748,845    I 

2.098,035    I 


1,566 
4,139 

754 
269 

1,890 


553,  713 
1,783,700 

77, 415 
64,676 

429,988 


2, 197, 125 
3. 108,  222 

1,422.626 
3,085,806 

40,000 


1,443 
639 

1,579 
1,076 

140 


8 
15 

8 
4 


1.391,500 
4, 156, 206 

1,322.425 
1,446,082 

1,050,524 


1,221 
1,328 

893 
424 

389 


339,978 
151, 342 

261.897 
525,992 

27,720 


Cost  of  materials 
used. 


$4, 452, 864 
15, 410, 982 


675, 673 
6, 493, 881 

241.  796 
237, 836 

801,410 


255,986 
558, 312 

240.158 
198, 933 

133.823 


956,806 
1, 316, 539 

489.440 
2,450,882 

2.3,580 


205,548 
2, 820, 167 

1, 158, 611 
1.503,847 

587,827 


Value  of  prod* 
ucts. 


$7, 760, 050 
22,494,870 


1, 405, 356 
10, 315, 691 

466,890 
339,422 

1,248,652 


1,700,339 
1, 632, 004 

840,022 
3,366,464 

36,000 


440,695 
3.925,481 

1,631,096 
2,009,505 

906.303 


a  This  statement  includes  only  active  establishments. 

b  For  explanation  of  apparent  discrepancies  in  the  data  for  1880  see  remarks  in  regard  to  the  inclusion  of  capital,  employes,  and  wages  relating  to  mining  and 
other  operations. 

e  Includes  hired  property  valued  at  $783,000.    This  item  was  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 

d  Includes  332  officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks  and  their  wages  amounting  to  $499,120,  diatributed  as  follows:  Alabama  150,  $262,396;  Georgia  15,  $19,175; 
Kentucky  (including  North  Carolina  and  Texas)  21,  $25,438;  Maryland  9,  $7,530;  Tennessee  64,  $87,616;  Virginia  60,  $80,207;  Went  Virginia  13,  $16,768.  These 
classes  were  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 

0  Includes  states  grouped  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed.  These  establishments  are  distributed  as  follows: 
North  Carolina  1,  Texas  1,  Kentucky  4. 

Alabama  shows  the  greatest  increase  in  the  blast  furnace  industry  during  the  past  decade.  Jefferson  county 
in  that  state,  in  which  the  city  of  Birmingham  is  located,  is  now  the  most  important  iron  making  center  in  the 
south.  In  1880  there  were  but  2  establishments  in  the  county,  operating  3  blast  furnaces,  with  an  invested  capital 
of  $1,080,800,  but  in  1890  this  district  contained  10  blast  furnace  establishments  with  24  furnaces,  the  total  capital 
directly  invested  in  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  being  $8,938,110.  Virginia  has  long  occupied  an  important 
position  among  the  iron  producing  states  of  the  country.  In  1880  more  than  one-half  of  the  pig  iron  made  in  that 
state  was  produced  with  charcoal  as  fuel,  but  with  the  development  of  the  Flat  Top  coke  fields  an  important 
advance  has  taken  place  in  the  erection  of  coke  furnaces,  and  Virginia  is  now  second  in  rank  among  the  southern 
pig  iron  producing  states.  Tennessee  has  shown  considerable  pi  ogress  in  the  erection  of  both  coke  and  charcoal 
furnaces,  and  is  now  the  third  producer  of  pig  iron  in  the  southern  section.  While  West  Virginia  is  classed  among 
the  southern  states,  its  pig  iron  industry  at  the  present  time  partakes  largely  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
establishments  located  in  the  northern  and  western  sections  of  the  country.  During  the  past  decade  the 
manufacture  of  charcoal  pig  iron  in  West  Virginia  has  been  abandoned,  and  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  coke  pig 
iron  is  produced  from  Lake  Superior  ores,  the  furnaces  being  located  in  Ohio  and  Marshall  counties,  at  Wheeling 
and  in  its  vicinity.    The  only  furnace  in  the  state  using  local  ores  exclusively  is  situated  in  Preston  county. 

While  Maryland  shows  an  increase  in  capital  during  the  past  10  years  a  slight  decrease  is  shown  in  the  value 
of  products,  owing  to  the  decline  in  the  manufacture  of  charcoal  pig  iron,  and  also  fo  the  reduction  in  the  prices  of 
all  kinds  of  pig  iron.  Four  large  coke  furnaces  were  built  at  Sparrow  Point,  Baltimore,  in  1890.  Two  of  these 
stacks  were  put  in  operation  toward  the  close  of  the  census  year. 

The  pig  iron  industry  of  Kentucky  has  shown  a  marked  decline  during  the  past  decade.  In  1880  the  state 
contained  22  blast  furnaces,  of  which  number  18  were  small  charcoal  stacks,  located  principally  in  Greenup,  Boyd, 
Carter,  Estill,  and  Trigg  counties.  With  the  exception  of  1  furnace  in  Greenup  county,  all  these  charcoal  stacks 
have  been  abandoned.  During  1890  a  number  of  coke  furnaces  were  under  construction,  only  one  of  which, 
however,  was  completed,  but  not  blown  in  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  pig  iron  industry  of  Georgia  remained  practically  stationary  during  the  decade  from  1880  to  1890.  Little 
progress  was  made  in  Texas  prior  to  1890.  In  that  year,  however,  2  charcoal  furnaces  were  completed,  but  not 
blown  in. 

The  7  charcoal  furnaces  in  North  Carolina  in  1880  were  idle  in  that  year,  and  all  have  since  been  considered  by 
their  owners  as  abandoned  or  classed  as  long  inactive  furnaces.  The  only  active  furnace  in  the  state  was  built  in 
1884  to  smelt  Cranberry  ores,  using  charcoal  as  fuel,  but  during  the  latter  part  of  the  census  year  1890  it  was  run 
on  coke. 

2588 ^29 
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Capital. — The  following  statement  shows  the  different  items  of  capitalin  active  and  idle  establishments  and 
those  in  coarse  of  construction  in  the  blast  furnace  industry  in  the  southern  states^  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of 
1880  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE   STATEMENT,  DISTRIBUTION   OF   CAPITAL    IN    ACTIVE   AND    IDLE   ESTABLISHMENTS  AND  THOSE  IN 

COURSE  OF  CONSTRUCTION,  BLAST  FURNACES  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES:  1880  AND  1890.      * 


CLA88  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Total 


EatablishmeutB  in  operation 

Idle  establishments 

Establishments  in  course  of  construction. 


Year. 


1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1800 

1880 
1890 


Number 

of 

establish 

ments. 


CAPITAL. 


121 
110 


59 
73 

60 
19 

2 

18 


Total. 


a$10,9A4,207 
M3,  207,370 


11.890,907 
29, 974, 471 

4, 5.'»,  300 
1, 309, 300 

540, 000 
1,923,599 


Buildings, 

machinery,  tools, 

and 

implements. 


$6, 016, 941 
22,592,812 


3, 954,  841 
20.  026, 113 

1,607.650 
945.800 

454, 450 
1,620,899 


Land,  stock,  and 
flniHhed  prod- 
ucts on  nand, 
cash  and  bills 
receivable. 


$10,947,266 
10, 014,  558 


7, 936. 066 
9,918,358 

2, 925, 650 
363.500 

85,550 
302.700 


a  See  remarks  in  regard  to  the  inclusion  of  capital  relating  to  mining  and  other  operations  in  the  figures  for  1680. 
b  Includes  hired  property  valued  at  $783,000.    This  item  was  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 

During  the  decade  from  1880  to  1890  the  increase  in  the  total  capital  invested  in  blast  furnaces  was  95.75  per 
cent,  while  the  investment  in  buildings  and  machinery  has  increased  275.49  per  cent.  There  was  a  decrease  of 
3.04  per  cent  in  the  remaining  items,  the  causey  of  this  apparent  decline  having  been  previously  explained. 

Employes  and  wages. — The  following  statement  presents  the  average  number  and  total  wages  of  officers  or 
firm  members  and  clerks,  and  the  average  number  and  total  wages  of  skilled  and  unskilled  employes,  as  reported 
at  the  census  of  1890 : 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  TOTAL  WAGES  BY  CLASSES,  BLAST  FURNACES  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES:  1890. 


1- ■ 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  KMPLOTf^.S  AKD  TOTAL  WAGES. 

• 

0I.A8.SB8. 

• 

'Aggregates. 

Males  above  16  years,  (a)      Females  above  15  years. 

1  . 

1             Children. 

! 

Average 
number. 

Total  wages. 

1 
Number. 

Wages. 

Number. 

Wages. 

Kamber. 

Wages. 

All  classes '. 

8.264 

$3,416,278    j 

8,225 

ft3.410.628     M                   1 

$360 

38 

t5.2go 

.-, 

Offliuim  OT  Arm  mpmlMrfl 

164 

168 

1,426 

6,506 

1 

366.731 

132,  389 

829,887 

2,087,271 

164 

167 

1,426 

6,468 

366,  731 

132,029 

829,887 

2.  081, 981 

•         -           :' 

Clerks 

SkiUed 

Unskilled 

1 

360 

•■                    1 

1 

1 

i              ^ 

5,290 

.... 

a  Includes  convict  laborers  in  the  Texas  penitentiary  receiving  an  average  of  50  cents  a  day. 

The  following  statement  presents  the  average  number  of  employes  at  the  diflferent  weekly  rates  of  wages: 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AT  DIFFERENT  WEEKLY  RATES  OF  WAGES,  BLAST  FURNACES,  IN  THE  SOUTHERN 

STATES:  1890. 

[NOT  INCLUDING  OFFICERS,  FIRM  MEMBERS,  AND  CLERKS.] 


WEEKLY  BATES  OF  WAGES. 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF 
EMPLOYJ&S. 


Males  above 
16  years,  (a) 


Children. 


Total 


7,894 


38 


Under  |5 ^ 

$5  and  over  but  under  $6 

96  and  over  but  under  |7 

$7  and  over  but  under  $8 

$8  and  over  but  under  $9 

$9  and  over  but  under  $10 

$10  and  over  but  under  $12 

$12  and  over  but  under  $15 

$15  and  over  but  under  $20 

$20  and  over  but  under  $25 

$25  and  over 


106 

150 

437 

2.232 

1,928 

942 

881 

735 

296 

111 

76 


29 
9 


a  Includes  convict  laborers  in  the  Texas  penitentiary,  receiving  an  average  or  50  cents  per  day. 
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The  averajSfe  length  of  time  during  which  the  blast  furnaces  of  the  southern  states  were  in  operation  in  1890 
was  8.70  mouths.  Furnace  hands  were  employed  12  hours  per  day,  7  days  each  week ;  yard  hands  worked  10 
hours  daily  for  6  days  a  week.  In  1880  the  blast  furnaces  of  the  south  were  in  operation  an  average  of  7.S2 
months. 

The  daily  rates  of  wages  of  blast  furnace  employes  in  the  south  do  not  differ  materially  from  the  wages  at 
most  northern  establishments.  At  the  southern  furnaces  colored  labor  is  almost  exclusively  employed,  except  in 
positions  where  judgment  and  prompt  action  in  emergencies  are  required,  such  as  those  of  founders,  stovesmen, 
engineers,  and  head  iron  grader.  In  the  cast  house  the  iron  breakers,  helpers,  keepers,  cinder  men,  and  scrap 
men  are  colored,  one  or  two  white  men  occasionally  working  on  the  shift.  In  the  stock  house  the  work  from 
unloading  the  stock  ti>  the  filling  in  at  the  top  of  the  furnace  is  performed  by  colored  labor,  the  employment  of 
white  labor  being  exceptional. 

One  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  managers  of  southern  furnaces  in  the  employment  of  colored  laborers 
is  to  secure  continuous  service.  For  this  reason  it  is  found  necessary  to  divide  the  force  into  gangs  with  a  '^  boss'^, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  provide  sufficient  men  to  fill  the  places  of  those  temporarily  idle  and  keep  the  work  moving 
smoothly.  One ''  boss"  looks  after  the  men  on  the  floor  of  the  stock  house,  another  after  those  engaged  in  unloading 
material,  another  after  the  cinder  men,  while  still  another  takes  charge  of  any  laborers  employed  for  extra  work 
around  the  furnace. 

Ill  order  to  show  the  range  of  wages  for  dififerent  classes  of  blast  furnace  employes,  the  following  statement 
has  been  prepared,  showing  the  daily  rates  of  wages  paid  by  six  blast  furnace  companies  in  the  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  district  in  1890: 

DAILY  RATES  OF  WAGES  PAID  AT  6  BLAST  FURNACES  IN  THE  BIRMINGHAM  DISTRICT,  ALABAMA:  1890. 


CLASSES. 


DAILY  RATES  OP  WAGES, 


Breakers 

Ore  and  coke  wheelers 

Top  fillers 

Top  fillers,  helpers 

Stove  tenders 

Weighers 

Metsl  carriers 

Foanders  (excluding  boss  founders) 

Keepers 

Engineers 

Firemen 

Common  laborers 


Establish- 
ment. 

1 

Establish- 
ment. 
2 

$1.20 

$1.20 

1.35 

1.70 

1.75 

1.75 

1.50 

1.25 

1.75 

1.75 

2.00 

1.70 

2.00 

2.00 

2.75 

2.16 

2.09 

2.00 

2.50 

1.80 

1.50 

1.40 

1.10 

1.00 

ment. 
8 


Establish 

ment. 

4 


$1.00 

$1.20 

1.20 

1.20 

1.75 

1.75 

1.50 

1.50 

1.75 

1.75 

1.30 

1.20 

2.00 

2.00 

3.00 

3.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.25 

2.25 

1.50 

1.60 

1.00 

1.00 

EsUblish- 

nieut. 

5 

Establish- 
ment. 

$1.20 

$1.10 

1.35 

1.10 

1.75 

1.50 

1.50 

1.25 

1.75 

1.50 

2.00 

1.50 

2.00 

1.75 

3.00 

2.83 

2.00 

1.75 

2.25 

2.00 

1.25 

1.10 

1.10 

1.00 

Slightly  lower  rates  than  those  above  given  are  paid  at  southern  fnrnaces  which  are  not  located  in  close 
proximity  to  the  large  cities. 

Materials  used. — ^The  following  comparative  statement  presents  the  quantities  and  cost  of  the  materials 
consumed  by  the  blast  furnaces  in  the  southern  states,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890.  The  quantities 
rei)orted  are  in  tons  of  2,000  pounds,  except  charcoal,  which  is  stated  in  bushels. 

COMPARATIVE    STATEMENT,    QUANTITY   AND    COST   OF    MATERIALS    USED,   BLAST   FURNACES   IN   THE    SOUTHERN 

STATES:  1880  AND  1890. 


CLASS  OF  XATBRIAL8. 


Total 


Domestic  iron  ore. . . 
Foreign  iron  ore  — 
Fluxing  material . . . 

Anthracite  coal 

Bitaminons  coal  — 

Coke 

Charcoal 

Mill  cinder,  etc 

All  other  materials. 


1880 


Quantity. 


•  724,136 

(a) 

259, 56i 
32,600 
79, 262 

334.458 

14,961,937 

60,133 


Cost. 


$4,452,864 


2,003,250 


208, 114 
139, 000 
119, 156 
1,034,213 
824,842 
124, 289 


i 


1890 


Quantity. 


Cost. 


il5, 410, 982 


3, 837, 409 

136. 769 

1,154,006 


6,042,537 
663,422 
766,938 


148, 823 

2, 228. 915 

23, 409, 733 

79, 612 


223,326 

5, 939, 150 

1,413,452 

152, 440 

209, 717 


a  Domestic  and  foreign  iron  ore  were  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 
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With  the  exception  of  a  few  est-ablishments  in  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  and  Kentucky,  the  farnaces  of  the 
south  obtain  their  supply  of  ore  from  local  sources,  and  almost  the  entire  output  of  these  mines  is  used  by 
furnaces  which  are  usually  located  in  close  proximity.  In  Maryland  a  number  of  furnaces  use  foreign  ores,  and  in 
West  Virginia  ahnost  all  the  pig  iron  is  produced  from  Lake  Superior  ores.  Kentucky  also  uses  some  ore  from 
the  Lake  Supenor  district. 

Coke  constitutes  the  principal  fuel  used  in  the  blast  furnaces  of  the  south,  although  the  manufacture  of 
charcoal  pig  iron  continues  to  occupy  an  important  position  in  the  iron  industry  of  this  section.  A  few  of  tlie 
Kentucky  furnaces  still  use  a  mixture  of  raw  coal  and  coke,  but  in  all  other  states  where  coke  is  used  as  a  blast 
furnace  fuel  it  is  employed  alone.  The  Virginia  furnaces  draw  their  supply  of  coke  from  the  Flat  Top  and  New 
River  districts  in  Virginia  and  West  Virginia.  Those  of  Alabama  and  Tennessee  depend  largely  on  the  coke 
made  from  coal  mined  in  those  states,  although  obtaining  a  part  of  their  supply  from  the  Flat  Top  district. 

Products. — The  following  comparative  statement  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  pig  iron,  including  castings 
direct  from  the  furnace,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890,  according  to  ^el  used.  The  quantities  are 
in  tons  of  2,000  pounds. 

COMPARATIVE    STATEMENT,   QUANTITY    AND    VALUE    OP    PRODUCTS    CLASSIFIED    ACCORDING    TO  KIND  OF  FUEL 

USED,  BLAST  FURNACES  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES:  1880  AND  1890. 


CLASS  OF  PBODUCT8. 


Total 


Mixed  anthracite  and  coke  pig  iron. 

Coke  and  bituminous  pig  iron 

Charcoal  pig  iron 

Anthracite  coal  pig  iron 

Total  tonnage  and  value — 
All  other  products 


18S0 


Tons. 


26,100 

214, 861 

106, 056 

2,520 


Value. 


0350,436 


$7,769,050 

590,000 

4, 117, 635 

2,909.750 

65.500 


7,682,885    [ 
86, 166  '  I 


1890 


Tons. 

Yalne. 

$22,494,870 



1, 629, 033 
205,553 

18. 966, 960 
3, 5L7, 890 

1.884,586 


22, 494, 870 


a  Six  hundred  and  eighty -one  tons  of  direct  castings  shown  in  the  report  for  blast  furnaces,  1880,  have  been  distributed  in  this  statement  among  the  sevcrul 
kinds  of  pig  iron. 

While  the  furnaces  of  the  south  are  advantageously  located  for  the  production  of  pig  iron  at  low  cost,  the 
local  development  of  industries  consuming  pig  iron  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  erection  of  ^rnaces,  consequently 
at  present  a  large  part  of  the  iron  must  seek  purchasers  in  northern  and  west^^m  markets.  The  rolling  mill 
industry  is,  however,  steadily  growing  in  the  south,  and  increased  activity  is  shown  from  year  to  year  in  the 
erection  of  foundries. 

Machinery. — The  majority  of  the  furnaces  abandoned  during  the  past  decade  were  of  small  capacity,  aiKi, 
owing  to  antiquated  machinery  or  unfavorable  location  for  supply  of  materials  and  marketing  products,  were 
unable  to  compete  with  the  furnaces  constructed  during  recent  years. 

Tlie  number  of  completed  establishments  has  decreased  from  119  in  1880  to  92  in  1890,  the  number  of 
furnace  stacks  from  140  to  132,  while  the  daily  capacity  has  increased  from  2,199  tons  in  1880  to  8,511  tons  in  1890. 

The  following  comparative  statement  shows  the  number  and  total  daily  capacity  in  tons  of  2,000  pounds  of 
the  blast  furnaces  in  the  southern  states,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  NUMBER  AND  TOTAL  DAILY  CAPACITY  OF  BLAST  FURNACE  STACKS  IN  THE  SOUTHERJi 

STATES :  1880  AND  1890. 


STATES. 


Total 


Alabama 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

North  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texoi* 

Virginia 

Weat  Virginia. 


NUMBER  OP  COM- 
PLETED FURNACE 
STACKS. 


1880 

1890 

140 

132 

TOTAL  DAILY  CAPAC- 
ITY. 


1880 


1890 


2,199 


8,511 


15 

48 

339 

10 

5 

144 

22 

6 

392 

22 

14 

281 

7 

1    ■ 

39 

21 

19 

388 

1 

3 

10 

31 

31 

287 

11 

5 

319 

4,237 

259 

323 

713 

15 

1,109 
130 

1,200 
525 


It  appears  from  the  foregoing  statement  that  the  increase  during  the  decade  in  the  total  daily  capacity  of  the 
Mast  furnaces  in  the  southern  states  is  6,312  tons,  or  287.04  per  cent. 
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ROLLING  MILLS  AND   STEEL  WOEKS. 

lucladiiig  active  and  idle  establishments  in  1880,  there  were  situated  in  the  southern  states  34  iron  rolling 
mills,  2  open  hearth  steel  works,  and  2  crucible  steel  works.  Of  the  40  establishments  in  1890,  32  were  iron  and 
steel  rolling  mills  not  connected  with  steel  producing  works  and  8  were  equipped  for  the  production  of  crude  steel. 
These  8  steel  works  comprised  5  bessemer  steel  plants,  3  open-hearth  steel  plants,  and  2  crucible,  steel  plants. 
There  was  1  establishment  which  operated  both  bessemer  and  open-hearth  steel  plants,  and  all  but  1  establishment 
contained  trains  of  rolls. 

The  following  comparative  summary  exhibits  the  leading  statistics  of  the  rolling  mills  and  steel  works,  as 
reported  at  the  censuses  of  1870,  1880,  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  ROLLING  MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES:  1870,  1880,  AND  1890.  (a) 


ITEMS. 


Number  of  establishments 

Capital 

Miscollaneoui)  expenses 

Average  number  of  employes  (aggregate) . 

Total  wages 

Officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks: 

Average  number -. 

Total  wages 

All  other  employes: 

Average  numbers 

Total  wages 

Cost  of  materialH  used 

Value  of  products  (/) 

Tons  of  products 


1870  ib) 


1880 


67 
$4, 592, 310 
(d) 

5,150 
$2,043,009 

(«) 


(O 


$7, 102, 632 

$13,332,071 

157, 228 


35 
$9,675,791 
id) 

9,748 
$3,620,136 

ie) 


(e) 


$9, 038,  U48 

$14,715,410 

256,406 


1800 


35 

£$13,039,181 

$530, 117 

9,277 

$4,219,322 

218 
$307,295 

9,059 

$3,912,027 

$11,503,000 

$17, 312, 282 

457, 278 


a  This  statement  includes  only  active  establishments  for  the  censuses  ot  1880  and  1890;  such  establishments  wore  not  reported  separately  at  thAcensnsof  1870. 

b  See  remarks  in  regard  to  the  depreciated  currency  of  1870. 

e  Includes  hired  property  valued  at  $500,000.    This  item  was  not  reported  separately  at  previous  censuses. 

d  Not  reiH)rted. 

e  Not  rt^ported  separately. 

/  Inclndev  values  for  which  no  tonnage  was  reported. 

The  following  comparative  statement  presents  the  leading  statistics  relating  to  rolling  mills  and  steel  works 
in  the  southern  states,  by  states  and  territories,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890 : 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  ROLLING  MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES,  BY  STATES  AND 

TERRITORIES:  1880  AND  1890.  (a) 


STATES  AND  TERBITOBISS. 


The  Southern  States 


Alabama 


District  of  Columbia 


Georgia . . . 
Ki-ntuckv. 
Maryland . 
Tennessee 


Virginia 

West  Virginia 


•  All  other  states 


Tear. 

Nnml)er 

of 
establinh- 

Capital. 

AVERAOE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES 
AND  TOTAL  WAGES. 

1 

1 

Costof  materisls 
used. 

Value  of  prod- 
ucts. 

ments. 

« 

Employes. 

Wages. 

1880 
1890 

1880 
dl890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
dl8»0 

1880 
1800 

35 
35 

$9. 675,  791 
613, 039, 181 

9,748 
c9, 277 

$3,620,136 
«4, 219, 322 

$9,038,048 
11,503,000 

$14,715,410 
17, 312, 282 

1 

50,000 

60 

18,000 

1                   25, 400 

47, 500 

1 

89,000 

!       •            18 

7,  528 

*                                        m        ' 

2, 264 

10, 970 

1 

250, 000 

500 

102,239 

373, 276 

486. 7G0 

9 
5 

2. 512, 000 
1,4*4,456 

2, 205 
1.205 

914.412 
628,  658 

2, 422  389 
1,241,536 

3, 841. 377 
2,  059, 840 

1880 
1890 

5 

4 

2, 145.  000 
1.071,352 

1, 253 
573 

546, 974 

211.009 

1,829.042 
766,  849 

2, 650, 051 
1, 062, 204 

1880 
1890 

5 
4 

1, 401, 000 
927,  549 

1, 350 

481 

376,786    ' 
249,  529 

859, 965 
492,  789 

1, 369, 400 
881,404 

1880 
i8'.)0 

5 
6 

818, 000 
2, 174,  787 

1,134 

1,782 

352.  539 
703,  048 

1, 199,  698 
1,  584, 285 

1,086,416 
2, 400, 6U3 

1880 
1800 

8 
8 

2.  390. 191 
5,012,842 

3,228 
3,409 

1,301.058 
1,639,276 

2,  326.  014 
6. 402, 189 

4,422.936 
8, 547,  dCO 

(21890 

8 

2. 368, 195 

1,827 

785,802    1 

1,015,352 

2, 360, 871 

a  This  statement  includes  only  active  cHtablishments. 

b  Includes  hired  property  valued  at  $500,000.    Thin  item  was  not  reported  Heparat«ly  at  the  census  of  1880. 

e  Includes  218  officers,  firm  mcmbcrn,  and  clerks,  with  wages  amounting  to  $307,295,  distributed  as  follows:  Alabama  (including  1  establisliment  located  in 
Georgia)  46,  $60,598;  Kentucky  32.  $46,651;  Maryland  16,  $16,828;  Tennessee  21,  $30,830;  Virginia  40,  $65,701;  West  Virginia  63,  $86,687.  These  cUsses  were  not 
reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 

d  Includes  states  grouped  in  onler  that  the  oijerations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  diaclowA.    TVv<fcftfc  ««\a\:^^3&V\u^w\j&  *:i^  ^x^VjKoqNrA.  *^  VSCisaf^^'^ 
Georgia  1 ;  Alabama  7. 
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The  state  of  West  Virginia  occupies  the  leading  position  in  1890  as  regards  both  capital  and  value  of 
products.  The  returns  show  that  Alabama  has  more  capital  invested  in  rolling  mills  and  steel  works  than 
Virginia,  although  the  total  value  of  products  of  the  Virginia  works,  in  1890,  slightly  exceeded  the  total  of 
Alabama.  Texas  had  no  rolling  mill  industry  in  1880,  but  in  1890  contained  1  completed  rolling  mill  (idle),  and  1 
in  course  of  construction.  In  the  remaining  states  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  capital  invested  and  in  value  of 
products  is  noted  during  the  decade. 

The  southern  states  have  made  but  little  progress  in  the  production  of  steel  since  1880,  the  chara<;ter  of  the 
iron  ores  of  this  section  being  generally  unsuitable  for  use  in  the  older  and  well-tried  processes  of  steel 
manufacture.  During  1890  steel  was  produced  experimentally  by  the  basic  process  at  an  open-hearth 
establishment  in  Alabama.(a)  Since  188Q  5  bessemer  steel  plants  have  been  erected  in  the  south,  4  of  which  were 
added  to  existing  iron  rolling  mills.  Of  this  number,  1  is  in  Virginia,  2  in  West  Virginia,  and  2  in  Tennessee. 
At  the  close  of  1890,  large  steel  works  were  in  course  of  erection  at  Sparrow  Point,  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  the 
manufacture  of  steel  by  the  bessemer  process.(i*) 

In  1880  the  south  was  credited  with  2  open-hearth  and  2  crucible  steel  works,  but  in  1890  the  open-hearth 
steel  plants  had  increased  to  3,  the  number  of  crucible  steel  works  remaining  unchanged. 

Capital. — The  following  comparative  statement  shows  the  diflferent  items  of  capital  in  active  and  idle 
establishments  and  those  in  course  of  construction  for  rolling  mills  and  steel  works  in  the  southern  states,  as 
reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CAPITAL  IN  ACTIVE  AND  IDLE   ESTABLISHMENTS  AND    THOSE  IN 
COURSE  OF  CONSTRUCTION,  ROLLING  MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES:  1880  AND  1890. 


CLASS  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Total 


Year. 


Number 

of 

eMtahlish 

meuta. 


CAPITAL. 


Total. 


1880 
1890 


Establishnieuts  in  operation 1880 

1800 


Idle  establiMbmeuta. . , 

Establisbment.*)  in  course  of  construction. . 


1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 


Buildings, 

machinery ,  tools, 

aud 

implements. 


Land,  stock,  and 
flnisbod  prod- 
ucts on  nand, 
cash  and  bills 
refoivable. 


39 
45 


tlO,2:J3,79l  I! 
oU,  567,  374  li 


$6, 102, 700 
8.  074, 28:J 


$4,131,001 
6,  493,  091 


35 
35 

3 
5 

1 
5 


9, 675. 791 
13, 039, 181 

i              5, 662. 300 
!              6, 894, 290 

4.013,491 
6, 144,  891 

405, 000 
554, 193 

,                  305. 400 
496, 693 

99,600 
57,  500 

153. 000 
974,  000 

135,000 
1                  683, 300 

1 

18.000 
290,700 

a  Includes  hired  property  valued  at  $500,000.     This  item  was  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1380. 

Of  the  aggregate  capital  invested  in  rolling  mills  and  steel  works  in  1880,  $6,102,700  was  credited  to  buildings 
and  machinery,  and  the  remaining  $4,131,091  to  land  and  cash  capital.  In  the  10  years  under  consideration,  the 
increase  in  aggregate  capital  was  42.35  per  cent,  while  the  value  of  buildings  and  machinery  had  increased  32.31 
per  cent  and  the  investment  in  land  and  cash  capital  57.18  per  cen^ 

Employes  and  wages. — The  following  statement  presents  the  average  number  and  total  wages  of  officers 
or  firm  members  and  clerks  and  the  average  number  and  total  wages  of  skilled  and  unskilled  employes  in  rolling 
mills  and  steel  works  in  the  southern  states,  as  reported  at  the  census  of  1890: 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  TOTAL  WAGES   BY   CLASSES,  ROLLING  MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS  IN  THE 

SOUTHERN  STATES:  1890. 


AYERAOE  NUMBBR  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  TOTAL  WAGKS. 

CLA88BS. 

Aggregates. 

Males  above  16  years. 

Females  above  15  years. 

Children. 

Average 
number. 

Total  wages. 

Number. 

Wages. 

Number. 

Wages. 

Number. 

Wages. 

Total '. 

9.277 

^,  219. 322 

8,943 

$4, 109, 341 

I 

1 

1520 

333 

$49. 461 

Officers  or  firm  members 

102 

116 

4,967 

4,092 

215, 251 

92,044 

2,782,641 

1,129  386 

102 

115 

4,967 

3,759 

215, 251 

91,524 

2, 782, 641 

1,079,925 



1                      1 

Clerks 

1 

520 

Skilled 

Unskilled '. 

'              333 

1 

49.461 

1 

a  Since  the  close  of  the  census  year,  an  establishment  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  has  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  by  the  same  method. 
b  This  eMtabli^hmont  has  since  been  con^pleted  and  put  in  operation. 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  average  number  of  employes  at  the  different  weekly  rates  of  wages: 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AT  DIFFERENT  WEEKLY  RATES  OF  WAGES,  ROLLING  MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS 

IN  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES:  1890. 

[not  including  officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks.] 


Total 

Under  $5 

$5  and  over  bat  under  $6. . 
$6  and  over  but  under  $7 . . 
$7  and  over  but  under  $8. . 
$8  and  over  but  undergo.. 
|9  and  over  but  under  $10. 
$10  and  over  but  under  $12 
$12  and  over  but  under  $15 
$15  and  over  but  under  $2) 
$20  and  over  but  under  $25 
$25  aud  over 


AVKBAGB  NUMBER  OF 
EMPLOYES. 


Males  above 
16  years. 

Children. 

8.720 

833 

150 
481 
812 
954 

208 

109 

16 

1,093 

1,008 

1,067 

92rj 

1, 2:i8 

643 

349 

During  1890  the  rolling  mills  and  steel  works  of  the  southern  states  were  in  operation  an  average  of  8.72 
months  ea<5h,  while  the  average  term  of  employment  for  men  was  9.34  months  and  for  children  8.72  months.  In 
rolling  mills  and  steel  works,  with  but  few  exceptions,  the  workmen  are  employed  10  hours  a  day  for  6  days  of  the 
week.  In  1880  the  rolling  mills  and  steel  works  of  the  soufh  employed  9,748  hands  and  were  in  operation  an 
average  of  9.06  months  each. 

Materials  used. — The  following  comparative  statement  presents  the  quantities  and  cost  of  materijils 
consumed  by  the  rolling  mills  and  steel  works  in  the  southern  states,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890. 
The  quantities  are  stated  in  tons  of  2,000  pounds  with  the  exception  of  charcoal,  which  is  stated  in  bushels. 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  QUANTITY  AND  COST  OF  MATERIALS  USED,  ROLLING  MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS  IN  THE 

SOUTHERN  STATES:    1880  AND  1890. 


CLASS  OP  MATERIALS. 


Total, 


Iron  ore 

Spiej^cleisen  and  ferro-iuanganei 

Pig  1  ron 

Olil  iron  rails 

Other  old  or  8crap  iron 

Old  steel  rails 

Other  old  or  scrap  steel 

Hammered  iron  ore  blooms 

Hammered  pig  or  scrap  blooms  . 

Purchased  muck  bar. 

Purchased  bessemer  steel 

Purchased  open-hearth  steel — 

Swedish  billeta  and  bars 

Anthracite  coal 

Bituminous  coal 

Coke 

Charcoal 

Natural  ^aa 

All  other  materials 


1S80 


1800 


Quantity. 


Cost. 


Quantity. 


$9. 038, 048 


Cost. 


$11,503,000 


30, 7:.'8 

110 

150, 938 

88,003 

44,758 

250 

75 

1,300 

9,351 

190 


220, 101 

0,500 

3,  569, 251 

2. 474, 493 

1.105,138 

7,500 

2,750 

83,000 

42«,  335 

7,403 


32, 238 

1,700 

336,586 

42, 271 

43, 311 


214, 746 

93,097 

4, 979, 007 

998,657 

700, 190 


2,488 
100 


3,080 

16,250 

454,383 

838, 878 

1,160 

6,065 

155,500 

13,733 

3,816 

73, 377 

8,509 

200 

1,719 

548,304 

20,725 

26,807 


107, 561 


45,587 
5,000 


119,059 

2,012,310 

260, 702 

16,  OCO 

7,657 

747, 405 

58,981 

2,157 

24, 075 

1, 122, 280 


PRODUCTS. — The  comparative  statement  on  the  following  page  shows  the  tonnage  of  iron  and  steel  products 
for  rolling  mills  and  steel  works  in  the  southern  states,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890. 
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COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  WESTERN  STATES:   1870,  1880,  AND  1890, (a) 


ITEMS. 


1870  (6) 


1880  ib) 


Number  of  establiBbment  s 

Capital - 

Miacellaneoiu  espeaBes 

A  vurage  noinber  of  employes  (aggregate) 

Total  wages 

Officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks : 

Average  Dumber - . . 

Total  w  a  gc  s 

All  otber  employC-s : 

Average  nomber 

Total  wn^oa 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Value  of  products  (g) 

Tons  of  produetH 


152 

$15, 306, 448 

(d) 

16,856 

$8. 220, 381 

(f) 


if) 


$25, 519, 539 

$40,966,909 

766, 480 


173 
$44,  658, 033 

'   (d) 

e37, 361 
«$14,828,506 

if) 


(/) 


$54, 580, 364 

$78, 508, 424 

1,944,179 


1890 


188 

o$100, 935, 973 

4, 366, 411 

42. 469 

$24, 631,  OflO 

1,092 
$1,611,062 

41,377 

$23, 020, 028 

$91,713,354 

$129, 551, 520 

5, 063, 359 


a  This  statement  iuclades  only  active  establishmeots  for  the  coDBUses  of  1680  and  1890;  sach  establishments  were  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1870, 

6  For  explanation  of  appar<;nt  dlHcrepancies  in  the  data  for  1870  and  1880,  see  remarks  in  regard  to  the  depreciated  currency  of  187U;  also  in  regard  to  the 
inclusion  of  capital,  employes,  and  wages  relating  to  mining  and  otber  operations  in  the  figures  for  1880. 

e  Includes  hired  property  valueil  at  $3,087,058.    This  item  was  not  reported  separately  at  previous  censuses. 

d  Not  reported. 

«  Does  not  include  180  employes  and  $25,275  wages  reported  by  an  idle  establishment  in  Minnesota  and  included  in  tbe  totals  published  at  the  cennus  of  1880; 
these  employes  were  eugaged  in  making  repairs  to  plant. 

/  Not  reported  separately. 

g  Inclodea  values  for  which  tonnage  was  not  reported. 

The  followiug  comparative  statement  presents  tbe  leading  statistics  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  of  the 
western  states,  by  states,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT.  IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY  IN    THE  WESTERN  STATES,  BY  STATES:  1880  AND  181K).  (o) 


STATES. 


The  Western  Stnten 


California 
Colorado . . 

Illinois 

Indiana . . . 
Kansas — 
Michigan . 
Missouri  . . 
Nebraska  . 

Ohio 

Oregon  . . . 


Tear. 


Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Capital. 


M880 
18«J0    I 

1880    i 
1890 

1880 
/1 890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1800 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
/1890 
I 

Wisconsin 1880 

1890 


Wyoming 

All  other  states /  18U0 


1880 
/1890 


173 

188 


1 

4 


16 
24 

12    I 
15    . 


$44, 658, 033 
dlOO,  035,  973 

I,  IHX),  000 
4,650,611 

100,000 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES 
AND  TOTAL  WAGES. 


Cost  of  materials 
used.  I 


c37, 3«1 
«42, 409 


e$I4,828.506 
e24,631,090 


5, 795, 620 
34, 689,  010 

2,  283, 000 
4, 009, 095 

450,000 


15 
19 

12 
9 


103 
101 


3,342,386 
6,  606, 541 

5. 698,  600 
3,  495,  913 

100.009 


319 

1.152  I 

f 

125  ! 


177, 722 
749, 849 

7,000 


5,253 

8,864 

2,048 
2,717 

630 


22, 807. 606 
37.  642, 887 

100,000 


8 
9 


2,768,218  I 
6,461,531  : 

212,603  i 


3. 193, 476 


3,089 
1,509 

3,139 
1,314 

100 


2, 508,  718 
6,400.191 

864,021 
1,254,161 

166,500 


$54,  580, 364 
91, 7i:i,  354 


535, 500 
1, 9:i8, 333 

131, 700 


14, 977. 145 
30, 0:t9, 674 

3, 293, 073 
3, 075, 056 

734, 245 


20,071 
24,166 

250 


2, 153 
1,920 

184 


827 


922,597 
896, 117 

734, 575 
720,901 

50,000 


3,279,420 
4, 135, 991 

3,249,558  ' 
2,079,254  I 

114.500 


8, 265. 070 
14,126,669 

46, 622 


1,004,931 
1, 032, 541 

79,650 


360,661 


23,997,915 
44,551,301 

33,073 


3, 830, 667 
4,  613, 753 

403, 5(18 


1, 279. 992 


Value  of 
products. 


$78i  .^08, 424 
129,  M\,  520 


3, 097, 155 
225.  000 


20,  545  i'*lD 
39. 011.051 

4,551.403 
4,  742, 76i> 

1, 004. 10) 


4.591.613 
5,829,di3 

4,660.539 
3.  2:j7.  542 

82.000 


34. 918.  m 
65,206,828 

78,393 


6,580,301 
6.501,761 

491.345 


1.924,580 


a  This  statement  includes  only  active  establishments. 

h  VoT  explanation  of  apparent  discrepancies  existing  in  the  data  for  1880,  see  remarks  in  regard  to  the  inclusion  of  capital,  employ 6ii,  and  wages  relating  to 
mining  and  other  operations. 

e  Does  not  include  180  employes  and  $25,275  wages  reported  by  an  idle  cst«b1ishment  in  Minnesota  and  included  in  tbe  totals  published  at  the  census  of  1880; 
these  employes  were  engaged  in  making  repairs  to  plant. 

d  Includes  hired  property  valued  at  $3,087,058.    This  item  was  not  reported  se]iarately  at  the  census  of  1880. 

e  Includes  1,092  officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks,  and  their  wages  amounting  to  $1,611,062,  distributed  as  follows :  California  38.  $56,540;  Illinois  179.  $209,308; 
Indiana  69,  $103,013;  Michigan  '82,  $139,756;  Missouri  45,  $65,802;  Ohio  620,  $864,528;  Wisconsin  30,  $50,754;  all  other  states  20,  $61,352.  These  classes  were  not 
reported  Bepanrtely  at  the  census  of  1880. 

/Includes  states  grouped  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed.  These  establishments  are  distribut«d  aa  follows: 
Co)orado,  2;  Iowa,  If  Minnesota,  1;  Oregon,  1;  Washington,  1;  Wyoming.  1. 
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The  increase  in  the  value  of  products  is  seen  to  have  been  very  great  from  1880  to  1890,  although  not 
proportionally  so  large  as  from  1870  to  1880.  The  aggregate  value  of  products,  however,  does  not  reflect  the 
actual  increase  in  the  volume  of  business  so  accurately  as  does  the  total  tonnage  of  products,  owing  to  the 
remarkable  decline  in  the  selling  prices  of  iron  and  steel  during  the  past  20  years. 

Capitax.. — The  iollowing  comparative  statement  shows  the  different  items  of  capital  in  active  and  idle 
establishments  and  those  in  course  of  construction  for  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  the  western  states,  as  reported 
at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890 : 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,   DISTRIBUTION  OF  CAPITAL   IN  ACTIVE  AND  IDLE   ESTABLISHMENTS  AND   THOSE   IN 
COURSE  OF  CONSTRUCTION,  IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  WESTERN  STATES:  1880  AND  1890. 


CLASS  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Total   

EHtablishmeuts  In  operation 

Idle  eatabliahments 

Eatabliahments  in  course  of  construction 


Number 

of 

Year. 

establish 

nients. 

! 

1880 

231 

1800 

233 

CAPITAL. 


Total. 


1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 


173 

188 

52 
37 

6 
8 


a|52, 318. 593 
ftl08, 070, 751 


44, 658.  033 
100, 935, 973 

6, 967. 188 
6, 508, 478 

003, 372 
626,300 


Bnildinfrs, 
machinery,  tools, 
and 
implements. 


$25,841,687 
52,258,989 


23, 165, 138 
47, 014, 287 

2, 676, 549 
4, 805, 202 

(«) 
439,  500 


Land,  stock,  and 
finishetl  prod- 
ucts on  hand, 
cash  and  bills 
receivable. 


126, 476. 906 
55.811,762 


21,492,805 
53. 921. 686 

4, 290, 639 
1,703,276 

693,372 
186,600 


a  See  remarlvs  in  regard  to  inclusion  of  capital  renting  to  mining  and  other  operations  in  the  figures  for  1880. 
b  Includes  hired  property  valued  at  $3,687,058.    This  item  was  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 
e  Not  reported  separately. 

BLAST  FURNACES. 

With  the  development  of  the  extensive  deposits  of  the  rich  iron  ores  of  the  Lake  Superior  region,  and  the 
better  facilities  enjoyed  for  securing  coke  from  the  Connellsville  region,  the  western  states  have  fully  maintained 
their  relative  rank  among  the  other  pig  iron  producing  states.  In  1880  the  furnaces  of  the  western  states 
contributed  26.41  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  of  pig  iron  produced  in  the  country  that  year,  and  in  1890  this 
section  made  27.06  per  cent  of  the  total  output,  the  small  quantity  of  castings  made  direct  from  the  ftimaces  being 
included  in  each  year. 

Tiie  following  comparative  summary  presents  the  leading  statistics  of  the  blast  furnace  industry  in  the 
western  states,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1870, 1880,  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  BLAST  FURNACES  IN  THE  WESTERN  STATES:  1870,  1880,  AND  1890.  (a) 


ITEMS. 


Numher  of  establishments 

Capital •- 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Average  number  of  employes  (aggregate) 

Total  wages 

Offlcsers^  firm  members,  and  clerks  : 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

All  other  employes: 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Value  of  products v 

Tons  of  products 


1870  <6) 


101 
$13,169,826 

8.111 
14,018,539 

(/) 


(/) 


1880(6) 

93 
121, 697, 190 

(rf) 
«14, 202 
f$4.  1S8. 208 

(/) 


18110 


(/) 


$11,420,353 

$18, 789, 173 

522, 161 


$17, 158, 649 

g$U,  684,  885 

998,535 


84 

£$33,986,675 

»1, 490, 247 

7, 919 

$4, 128. 745 

296 
$413,046 

7,623 

$3,715,699 

$30, 938, 275 

(7$39,611,312 

2,  GM.  803 


a  This  stfttement  includes  only  active  establisliments  for  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890;  suoh  establishments  were  not  reported  separately  at  the  oenius  of  1870, 

b  For  explanation  of  the  apparent  discrepancies  in  the  data  for  1870  and  1880,  see  remarks  in  regard  to  the  depreciated  currency  of  1870;  also  in  regard  to  the 
incluiion  of  capital,  employes,  and  waees  relating  to  mining  and  other  operations  in  the  figures  for  1880. 

e  Inclnden  hired  property  valued  at  $2,068,058.    This  item  was  not  reported  separately  at  previous  censuses. 

d  Kot  reported. 

e  Does  not  include  180  employes,  and  125.275  wag'»s  reported  by  an  idle  establishment  in  Minnesota  and  included  in  the  totals  published  at  the  census  of  1880; 
these  employes  were  engaged  in  making  repairs  to  plant. 

/  Not  reported  separately. 

g  Includes  values  for  which  tonnage  was  not  reported. 
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The  following  comparative  stateiiieut  exhibits  the  leading  statistics  relating  to  the  blast  furnace  industry  of 
the  western  states,  by  states,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  BLAST  FURNACES  IN  THE  WESTERN  STATES,  BY  STATES:  1880  AND  1890.  (a) 


STATES. 


Year. 


Number 

of 

efltablish 

fuents. 


Capital 


The  Wentern  Statos. 


61HflO 
1890 


Illinois 1880 

'     1890 


Indiana . . 
Miohi^n 


1880 
/1890 

1880 
189U 


Missouri 1880 

<    1890 


93 
84 


3 
6 


$21, 697, 190 
d33,986,675 


950.000 
9, 855, 274 

455,000 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYP.S 
AND  TOTAL  WAGES. 


Employ^M. 

Wages. 

cU,  202 

e7, 919 

e$i,  158, 208 
«4, 128, 745 

Costrof  materials 
used. 


Ohio. 


1880 
1890 


Oregon '    1880 

I/1890 
i 

Wisconsin '     1880 

I     1890 

All  other  states ;/18W 


13 
15 

4 

5 

62 
46 


2, 671, 386 
5. 259, 001 

2.450,000 
1, 883, 470 

13, 002, 586 
11,750,497 

100,000 


7 
8 


2,068,218 
3, 546,  340 

1,«02,093 


498 
1,431 

308 


$17,158,649 
30. 938, 275 


2.164 
732 

1,185 
654 

8,944 
4,224 

250 


853 
611 

267 


185. 054     , 
919, 145 

II 
54,840 


1. 762.  609 
8, 088, 153 

335,606 


561, 870 
416, 334 

227, 111 
298,966 

2,  725, 157 
2, 057, 127 

46,822 


357,354 
307. 041 

130, 132 


2,091,224 
2,  935, 233 

l,6a'>,]24 
1,247,688 

0, 149, 620 
15, 696,  666 

33,073 


Yalne  of  prod- 
ucts. 


$24,  GM,  SSS 
30.611.312 


2, 391, 850 
10,  i;i8. 310 

460,535 


2. 101  393 

2, 378, 006 

592.530 


3.145.062 
3, 982. 278 

2. 275. 017 
1.716,983 

13. 038, 193 
19, 8U0, 2I« 

78.393 


3, 296, 835 
3,114.892 

858,581 


a  This  statement  includes  only  active  establishments. 

bFoT  exptanatioD  of  the  apparent  discrepancies  in  the  data  for  1880,  see  remarks  in  regard  to  inclusion  of  capital,  employe's,  and  wages  relating  to  mining  and 
other  operations. 

e  Does  not  include  180  employes  and  $25,275  wages  reported  by  an  idle  establishment  in  Minnesota  and  included  in  the  totals  published  at  the  census  of  1880; 
these  employes  were  engaged  in  making  repairs  to  plant. 

^Includes  hired  property  valued  at  $2,068,058.    This  item  was  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 

« Includes  296  officers.  i3rm  members,  and  clerks,  and  their  wages,  amounting  to  $^113,046,  distributed  as  follows:  Illinois  11,  $23,115;  Michigan  57,  $95,312; 
Missouri  27,  $37,763;  Ohio,  167,  $200,890;  Wisconsin  16,  $30,154 ;  '  All  other  states"  18,  $25,812.    These  classes  were  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  18^0. 

/Includes  states  grouped  In  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed.  These  establishments  are  distributed  a«i  follows: 
Colorado,  1;  Indiana,  2;  Oregon,  1;  Washington,  1. 

Ohio  continues  to  occupy  the  Jeading  position  among  tbe  western  states  in  the  production  of  pig  iron.  The 
erection  at  Chicago  of  a  number  of  furnaee  stacks  of  large  size  an/1  modern  equipment  has  brought  Illinois 
prominently  forward  as  a  manufacturer  of  pig  iron,  nearly  the  entire  quantity  of  which  is  a  high  grade  iron  for 
steel  making  purposes.  Since  1880  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  has  been  abandoned  in  Utah,  and  during  the  past 
10  years  Colorado  and  Washington  have  engaged  in  its  manufacture.  A  charcoal  furnace  was  put  in  operation 
in  California  in  1881,  but  it  has  made  no  pig  iron  since  1886,  and  is  practically  abandoned. 

Capital. — The  following  comparative  statement  shows  the  different  items  of  capital  in  active  and  idle 
establishments  And  those  in  course  of  construction  for  the  blast  furnaces  in  the  western  stiites,  as  reported  at  the 
censuses  of  1880  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  DISTRIBUTION   OF    CAPITAL   IN    ACTIVE  AND    IDLE   ESTABLISHMENTS   AND   THOSE  IN 

COURSE  OF  CONSTRUCTION,  BLAST  FURNACES  IN  THE  WESTERN  STATES:  1880  AND  1890. 


CLASS  OF  ESTABU8HMEMTS. 


Total 


Kstablishments  in  operation. 


Year. 


1H80 
1890 

1880 
1890 


Idle  establish nieuts 1880 

I  189U 

Kstablishments  in  course  of  construction [  1880 

I  1890 


Number 
of 

establish- 
ment 8. 


CAPITA.L. 


Total. 


a|27,  618, 395 
636, 081. 060 


21, 697, 190 
33,  986,  675 

5, 626,  833 
2,  523, 385 

294,  372 
171.  000 


Building.'^, 

machiiierv,  tools, 

and 

implements. 


$10.  661,  467 
16, 286,  370 


Land,  stock,  and 

finished  pn>d- 

ucts  on  hand, 

cash  and  bills 

receivable. 


$16. 956, 928 
20,  394, 690 


8,  655, 967 
14, 345,  485 

2. 005.  5<J0 
1, 81)0, 385 


(f) 


50.  500 


13.041,223 
19,  641, 190 

6,621.333 
633,000 

294, 372 
120.  500 


a  See  remarks  in  regard  to  inclusion  of  capital  relating  to  mining  and  other  operations  in  the  figures  for  1880. 
b  Includes  hired  property  valued  at  $2,068,058.    This  item  was  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 
cNot  reported  separately. 
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Employes  and  wages. — The  following  statement  presents  the  average  number  and  total  wages  of  officers  or 
firm  members  and  clerks  and  the  average  number  and  total  wages  of  skilled  and  unskilled  employes,  as  reported 
at  the  census  of  1890: 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  TOTAL  WAGES  BY  CLASSES,  BLAST  FURNACES  IN  THE  WESTERN  STATES:  1890. 


CLAflSES. 


AlVclasaea 

Officera or  flrm  luembersr 

Clerks .• 

Skilled 

CnMkilled 


AVBRAOB  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYftS  AND  TOTAL  WAGBvS. 


Aggregates. 


tZS^r.      ToWwage.. 


7,919 


150 

146 

2,  052 

5,571 


Males  above  16  years. 


Females  above  15  vear». 


Number. 


$4, 128. 745 


306,311 

106,735 

1,  291, 902 

2, 423,  797 


7,912 


150 

142 

2.052 

5,568 


Wages. 


$4, 126, 405 


'    Number. 

Wages. 

4 

$1,660 

Children. 


Nnmber. 


Wages. 


$780 


306,311 

105, 175 

1, 291, 902 

2,423,017 


1,560 


780 


The  following  8ta4;ement  presents  the  average  number  of  employes  at  the  different  weekly  rates  of  wages: 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AT  DIFFERENT  WEEKLY  RATES  OF  WAGES,  BLAST  FURNACES  IN  THE  WESTERN 

STATES:  1890. 

[not  including  OFFICKR8,    FIRM  MEMBERS,    AND  CLERKS.] 


WEEKLY  RATES  OF  WAOB8. 


Total 

Umler  $5 

$5  anil  over  but  under  $6. . 
$6  and  over  but  under  $7. . 
$7  and  over  but  under  $8. . 
$8  and  over  but  under  $9. . 
$9  and  over  but  under  $10. 
$10  and  over  but  under  $12 
$12  and  over  but  under  $15 
$15  and  over  but  under  $20 
$20  and  over  but  under  $25 
$25  and  over 


A\'ERAOB  NUMBER 
EMPLOYES. 

OF 

Males  above 
16  years. 

Children. 

7,620 

8 

14 

* 

45 
327 

8 

459 

1,133 

1.173 

2,011 

1,566 

609 

196 

57 



The  average  leiigtii  of  time  during  which  the  blast  furnace  establishments  of  the  western  states  were  in 
operation  in  1890  was  9.44  months  each,  and  the  average  term  of  employment  for  labor  was  10  months.  In  1880 
the  blast  furnace  establishments  of  this  section  were  in  operation  an  average  of  8.65  mouths  each. 

Materials  used. — The  following  comparative  statement  presents  the  quantity  and  cost  of  the  materials 
consumed  by  the  blast  furnaces  of  the  western  states^  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890.  The 
quantities  are  stated  in  tons  of  2,000  pounds,  except  for  charcoal,  which  is  given  in  bushels. 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  QUANTITY  AND  COST  OF  MATERIALS  USED,  BLAST  FURNACES  IN  THE  WESTERN  STATES: 

1880  AND  1890. 


CLASS  or  MATERIALS. 


1880 


Quantity. 


Total 


Domestic  irou  ore. . 
Foreign  iron  ore  — 
Fluxing  nintorial  . . 

Anthracite  coal 

Bituminous  coal . . . 

Coke 

Charcoal  

Mia  cinder 

All  other  materials 


COMt. 


$17, 158. 649 


1,697.233 

(a) 

634. 508 
32,517 
756. 642 
688,108 
28. 295. 478 
137, 366 


1890 


$30, 93«»,  275 


9, 308, 784 

(a) 

621, 305 

186,908 
1,456,243 
3, 240, 489 
1, 977, 762 

366, 284 
784 


4, 123. 773 

11,508 

1,048.873 

45 

351. 109 

2, 320. 046 

35,841,190 

336. 561 

17, 637, 721 

62, 552 

850, 154 

141 

456,  791 

8, 288. 103 

2, 438, 186 

954,  521 

241,106 


a  Domestic  and  foreign  iron  ore  were  not  reported  eeparatoly  at  tV\«  ceiiv^^  ot  \^^. 
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The  more  careful  selection  of  the  material  cousumed  in  tbe  manufacture  of  pig  iron  in  1890  is  well  illustrate 
in  the  increased  yield  of  metalfrom  ores.  In  1880  the  furnaces  of  the  western  states  are  reported  to  have  used 
a  total  of  1,697,233  tons  of  iron  ore  and  137,366  tons  of  mill  cinder,  roll  scale,  and  other  materials,  producing 
998,535  tons  of  products,  an  average  yield  of  metal  to  the  ton  of  these  materials  consumed  of  54.43  per  cent.  Tu 
1890  the  consumption  of  iron  ore  was  4,135,281  tons,  and  of  mill  cinder  and  roll  scale  336,561  tons.  The  production 
of  pig  iron  and  other  products  during  the  year  amounted  to  2,680,803  tons,  showing  an  average  yield  of  metal  per 
ton  of  materials  above  mentioned  of  59.95  per  cent.    These  quantities  are  all  in  tons  of  2,000  pounds. 

Products. — The  following  comparative  statement  shows  the  quantity  and"  value  of  pig  iron,  including 
castings  direct  from  the  furnace  according  to  fuel  used,  produced  by  the  blast  furnaces  of  the  western  states,  as 
reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890.     The  quantities  are  in  tons  of  2,000  pounds. 

COMPARATIVE    STATEMENT,  QUANTITY   AND    VALUE   OF    PRODUCTS   CLASSIFIED    ACCORDING    TO    KIND   OF    FUEL 

USED,  BLAST  FURNACES  IN  THE  WESTERN  STATES:  1880  AND  1890. 


CI.A8S  OP  TROUUCTS. 


ToUl 


Mixed  anthracite  and  coke  pig  iron i      124, 388 

Coke  and  bituminous  ]us  iron j      G28, 024 

Charcoal  pig  iron 246, 123 


Total  tonnage  and  value 908, 535 

All  other  products j 


18S0                      1 

ff 

IS90 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

$24, 684. 885 

$39, 611, 312 

"■•'"•"""■•* 

3,114.855 
14. 631, 077 
6,706,257     ; 

2,  283, 307 
391, 496 

32, 797, 716 
6,  809, 871 

24, 452, 189 
232,096 

2, 680, 803 

39,  607.  587 
3, 725 

In  1880  there  were  produced  1,189  tons  of  direct  furniico  castings,  and  in  1890  273  tons.  These  have  been 
distributed  in  this  statement  in  accordance  with  the  kind  of  fuel  used.  Included  in  the  quantity  of  coke  and 
bitumiuoils  coal  pig  iron  in  1890  are  22,387  tons  of  spiegeleisen,  produced  by  furnaces  in  Colorado  and  Illinuis. 
No  spiegeleisen  was  made  in  the  western  states  in  1880. 

Machinery. — The  following  comparative  statement  shows  the  number  and  total  daily  capacity  in  tons  of  2,000 
pounds  of  the  furnaces  in  the  western  states,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  NUMBER  AND  TOTAL  DAILY  CAPACITY  OF  BLAST  FURNACE  STACKS  IN  THE  WESTERN 

STATES:  1880  AND  1890. 


Total 


Colorado... 
Illinois  ... 

Indiana 

Michigan . 
MinnesotA 
Missouri  .. 

Ohio 

Oregon  ... 
Utah 


Washington 
WiHConsiu.. 


STATBS. 


NUMBER  OF  COM- 

PLBTED  FURNACE 

STACKS. 


1S80 


179 


1890 


137 


10 
4 

27 
1 

17 

1U3 

1 

2 


2 
15 

2 
26 

1 

8 
71 

1 


14 


1 
10 


TOTAL  DAILY 
CAPACITY. 


1880 


6,013 


1800 


11.595 


603 
73 

814 
40 

749 

3,201 

12 

Id 


220 

2,772 

60 

1,216 

150 

550 

5,713 

42 


30 
842 


From  the  above  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  number  of  blast  furnaces  in  the  western  states  has 
decreased  by  42  stacks  from  1880  to  1890.  Ohio  exhibits  the  largest  decrease,  103  stacks  being  credited  to  that 
state  in  1880,  as  compared  with  71  at  the  close  of  the  census  year  1890.  During  the  past  10  years  the  furnaces  in 
Missouri  have  declined  in  number  from  17  to  8  and  the  Wisconsin  furnaces  from  14  to  10.  These  figures,  however, 
only  show  the  net  decrease  in  the  number  of  furnaces,  as  many  modern  charcoal  and  coke  furnaces  have  be§n  built 
in  these  as  well  as  in  other  states  during  the  past  10  years  to  take  the  place  of  the  larger  number,  but  far  less 
efficient  furnaces,  which  have  been  abandoned.  The  eflect  of  the  building  of  these  new  and  improved  furnaces,  the 
remodeling  and  equipping  of  the  older  stacks  with  more  i)Owerfnl  blowing  machinery  and  better  stoves,  the  more 
general  use  of  coke  as  a  blast  furnace  fuel  in  place  of  bituminous  coal,  and  the  substitution  of  high  grade  ore  for 
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the  local  deposits  so  largely  employed  at  the  date  of  the  Tenth  Geiisas,  is  clearly  shown  iu  the  increase  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  total  capacity  of  the  furnaces  in  the  10  years.  In  1880  the  179  furnaces  reported  a  daily  capacity 
of  6,013  net  tons,  while  the  137  furnaces  in  1890  reported  a  daily  capacity  of  11,595  net  tons. 

ROLLING  MILLS   AND   STEEL  WORKS. 

Of  the  88  active  and  idle  rolling  mills  and  steel  works  located  in  the  western  states  in  the  census  year  1880,  74 
were  classed  as  iron  rolling  mills,  11  as  bessemer  and  open-hearth  steel  works,  and  3  as  crucible  steel  works.  The 
11  bessemer  and  open-hearth  steel  establishments  comprised  5  bessemer  and  6  open-hearth  steel  making  plants. 
In  1880  the  rolling  of  steel  vas  confined  almost  entirely  to  establishments  which  produced  the  crude  material; 
With  the  more  extended  use  of  steel  during  the  succeeding  years  many  of  the  iron  rolling  mills  rapidly  adapted 
their  machinery  for  rolling  steel  as  well  as  iron. 

The  121  active  and  idle  establishments  situated  in  the  western  states  in  1890  consisted  of  85  iron  and  steel 
rolling  mills  not  connected  with  steel  producing  works,  and  36  establishments  which  were  equipped  for  the 
manufacture  of  crude  steel.  These  36  establishments  comprised  20  bessemer  steel  plants  (including  1  Clapp- 
Griffiths  and  3  Robert- Bessemer  plants),  17  open-hearth  steel  plants,  and  6  crucible  steel  plants.  There  were  4  of 
the  establishments  equipped  for  producing  both  bessemer  and  open-hearth  steel,  and  3  for  making  both  open-hearth 
and  crucible  steel.     With  the  exception  of  7  establishments,  all  the  steel  producing  works  contained  trains  of  rolls. 

The  following  comparative  summary  presents  the  leading  statistics  concerning  the  rolling  mills  and  steel 
works  in  the  western  states,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1870, 1880,  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  ROLLING  MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS  IN  THE  WESTERN  STATES:  1870,  1880,  AND  1890.  (a) 


ITBSC8. 


Number  of  establisbments 

Capital 

HiscellaDeous  expenses 

Aver&ge  number  of  employes  (aggregate) . 

Total  wages 

Officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks : 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

All  other  emplo^-^s: 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Value  of  products  (/) 

Tons  of  products 


1870  (b) 


49 
$12, 082, 622 

8  595 
$5, 155, 092 

(e) 


ie) 


$13, 967, 436 

$21,981,736 

242, 119 


1880 


77 

$22, 732, 243 

id) 

22.994 

$10. 610. 298 

(e) 


1890 


«) 


$37,270,215 

$53, 623, 530 

941,644 


104 

e$66, 949, 298 

$2. 876, 164 

34,550 

$20. 502. 345 

796 
$1,198  016 

33.754 

$19,304,329 

$60.  775. 079 

$89. 940, 208 

2  382  536 


a  This  statement  includes  only  active  establishments  for  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890;  such  establishments  were  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1870. 

b  See  remarks  in  regard  to  the  depreciated  currency  of  1870. 

e  Includes  hired  property  valued  at  $1,619,000.    This  item  was  not  reported  separately  at  previous  cenbuses. 

d  Kot  reported. 

e  Not  reported  separately. 

/  fncludes  values  for  which  tonnage  was  not  reported. 

During  the  period  from  1880  to,  1890  the  tonnage  of  products  increased  153.02  per  cent,  although  the  percentage 
of  increase  in  the  total  value  of  finished  products,  owing  to  the  decline  in  the  selling  prices  of  iron  and  steel,  was 
only  67.73. 
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The  following  comparative  statement  presents  tbe  leading  statistics  of  the  rolling  mills  and  steel  works  of  the 
western  states,  by  states,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  And  1890. 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,   ROLLING  MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS  IN  THE  WESTERN  STATES,  BY  STATES: 

1880  AND  1890.  (a) 


STATES. 


Tho  Western  States. 


CalifoniU 

Colorado 

Illinois 

Indiana 

KanwM 

Michigan 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

All  other  states 


Xuiiibcr 

of  e8tab- 

liah. 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES 

Year. 

Capital. 

AND  TOTAL  WAG£S. 

Cost  of  materiids 
used. 

Value  of  X'rod- 
uctn. 

mcnts. 

Employes. 

Wages. 

1880 
1890 

77 
104 

$22. 732. 243 
666, 949, 208 

1           22,994 
e'M,  550 

$10,610,208 
«20.  .'>02. 345 

$37,270,215 
60, 775, 079 

$53, 623, 53» 
89. 9^0. 206 

1880 
1890 

1 

4 

l,0O«),0t)O    , 
4,05(3,611 

319 
1, 152 

177.722 
749. 849 

.W5,  500 
1,938,333 

780,000 
3,097.156 

1880 
cti890 

1 

100, 000 

125 

7,000    ' 

131,700 

225.000 

!880 
1890 

18 
19 

4, 845, 020 
24, 834, 645 

4,755 
7,433 

2,32.3.664 
4.571,046    t 

13,214.530 
21.951.521 

18. 15.T  41» 
28, 872, 741 

1880 
1890 

9 
13 

1.828.000    ' 
3,888.254 

1,740 
2,644 

810.081 
1,215,792    ! 

2. 957, 467 
2.889.615 

4,090,868 
4,505,596 

1880 
1890 

2 

460,000 

630 

166,500 

734.245 

1.004,100 

1880 
1890 

2 

4 

1 
671.000 
1,437,540 

925 

777 

1 

360. 727 
479.  783 

1.188.196 
1, 200. 758 

1,446.561 
1,847,666 

1880 
1890 

5 
4 

3,020.000 
1,612,443 

1,789 
660 

447,464 

421,935 

1 

1, 412,  934 
831,566 

2,185.513 
1,520,56^ 

1880 
1890 

1 

100,000 

100 

60,000     , 

114,500 

82.000 

1880 
1890 

41 
56 

9,805.020 
9^,892,390 

11,127 
19,942 

5.539,913 
12,069.542 

14,818,295 
28.  854, 636 

21. 880  167 
45,406.560 

1880 
dlSdO 

1 

700,000 

1,300 

647, 577 

1, 729, 274 

3.284,65il 

1880 
dl890 

1 

212, 603 

184 

70,650 

403.568 

491, 346 

(21890 

5 

4,627,415 

1,942 

994,398 

3, 108, 650 

4,690,092 

a  This  statement  includes  only  active  establishments. 

6  Includes  hired  property  valued  at  $1,619,000.    This  item  was  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 

e  Includes  796  officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks,  and  their  wages  amounting  to  $1,198,016,  distributed  as  follows:  California  38,  $66,549;  nUnois  168  $246,103; 
Indiana  63,  $95,013;  Michigan  25,  $44,444;  Missouri  18,  $28,039;  Ohio 453,  $663,638;  all  other  states  31,  $64,140.  These  classes  were  not  reported  separately  at  the 
census  of  1880. 

d  Includes  states  grouped  in  order  ihat  the  operations  of  indlTidnal  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed.  These  establishments  are  distributed  as  follows: 
Colorado,  1 ;  Iowa,  1 ;  Minnesota,  1 ;  Wisconsin,  1 ;  Wyoming,  1. 

Very  few  clianges  have  taken  place  in  the  relative  rank  of  the  different  states  since  1880.  Ohio  continues  to 
occupy  the  leading  position,  with  Illinois  second.  Next  to  these  two  states  California  has  shown  the  greatest 
development  during  the  past  decade.  The  prominence  of  Illinois  as  an  iron  and  steel  producing  state  is  due  to 
the  establishment  of  an  extensive  bessemer  steel  industry.  In  1890, 82.55  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage  of  iron  and 
steel  produced  in  this  state  was  sold  in  the  form  of  bessemer  steel,  principally  rails.  Ohio  is  a  large  producer  of 
sheets,  plates,  nails,  and  other  of  the  more  highly  finished  forms  of  iron  and^  steel,  so  that  the  total  cost  of  the 
labor  in  that  state  bears  a  greater  ratio  to  the  total  value  of  the  products  than  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  other 
states.  In  1880  this  state  was  a  large  producer  of  bessemer  steel  rails,  but  has  since  practically  abandoned  this 
branch  of  manufacture.  The  decline  in  the  value  of  products  in  Missouri  during  the  past  decade  is  caused  in  part 
by  the  lower  prices  prevailing  in  1890  than  in  1880. 
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Capital. — The  following  statement  shows  the  different  it^ms  of  capital  in  active  and  idle  establishments  and 
those  in  coarse  of  construction,  rolling  mills  and  steel  works  in  the  western  states,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of 
1880  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  piSTRIBUTION  OF  CAPITAL  IN  ACTIVE  AND  IDLE  ESTABLISHMENTS  AND  THOSE  IN 
COURSE  OF  CONSTRUCTION,  ROLLING  MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS  IN  THE  WESTERN  STATES:  1880  AND  1890. 


CLASS  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Total 


Establishments  in  operation. 


Nainl>er 
ments. 


1880  { 
1890 

1880  i 

1890  I 


01 
126 


77 
104 


Idle  establishments '    1880    i  11 

I    1890    ,  17 


Establishments  in  course  of  construction '    1880    i 

:    1890    i 


3 
4 


CAPITAL. 


Total. 


$24,441,508 
071,389,001 


22. 732.  243 
60, 940, 298 

1, 310. 355 
3,985,093 

399,000 
455,300 


Buildings, 

machinery,  tools, 

and 

implements. 


Land,  stock,  and 

finished  prod- 

ucte  on  band, 

cash  and  bills 

receivable. 


$15,015,220 
35,972.619 


$9. 426, 378 
85, 417,  072 


14. 374, 171 
32, 668, 802 

641,049 
2, 914, 817 

(6) 
389,000 


8,358,072 
34,280,496 

669, 306 
1.070,276 

399.000 
06,300 


a  Includes  hired  property  valued  at  91,619,000.    This  item  was  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 
b  Not  reported  separately. 

In  the  10  years  from  1880  to  1890  the  figures  indicate  that  the  value  of  buildings  and  machinery  increased 
139.57  per  cent,  and  the  investment  in  land  and  cash  capital  276.72  per  cent. 

Employ:6s  and  wages. — The  following  statement  presents  the  average  number  and  total  wages  of  oflBcersor 
firm  members  and  clerks  and  the  average  number  and  total  wages  of  skilled  and  unskilled  employes  at  the 
rolling  mills  and  steel  works  of  the  western  states,  as  reported  at  the  census  of  1890: 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYF^S  AND   TOTAL  WAGES,  BY  CLASSES,  ROLLING   MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS  IN  THE 

WESTERN  STATES:  1890. 


CLASSKS. 


All  classes. 


Officers  or  firm  members. 

Clerks 

Skfllcd 

Unskilled 


• 

AYERAOE  NUHBEB  OF  EMPLOYES  AlTD  TOTAL  WAOB8. 

Aggregates. 

Hales  above  16  ^-ears. 

1 

Females  above  15  years. 

Children. 

Average 
number. 

Tot«l  wages. 

Number. 

Wages.        ' 

Number. 

Wages. 

Number. 

Wages. 

34,550 

$20, 502, 345 

84,007 

$20,377,847 

i 

26 

$10, 796 

517 

$113,702 

237 

559 

19,299 

14,455 

667,463    , 
530,553 
18.850,975 
5,444,354    : 

237 

547 

19,222 

14,001 

667, 463 
523,605 
I3.ai6,385    1 
5,350,394 

- 

12 

2 

12 

6.948 
1,040 
2,808 

75 
442 

22,550 
91, 152 

The  following  statement  shows  the  average  number  of  employes  at.the  different  weekly  rates  of  wages: 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  SKILLED  AND  UNSKILLED  EMPLOYES  AT  DIFFERENT  WEEKLY  RATES  OP  WAGES,  ROLLING 

MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS  IN  THE  WESTERN  STATES:  1890. 

[NOT  INCLUDING  OFFICERS,  FIRM  MEMBERS,  AND  CLERKS.] 


WEBKLY  BATES  OF  WAGES. 


Total 


Under  $5 

$5  and  over  bat  under  $6. . . 
$6  and  over  but  under  $7 . . . 
$7  and  over  but  under  $8. . . 
$8  and  over  but  under  $9. . . 
$9  and  over  but  under  $10. . 
$10  and  over  but  under  $12. 
$12  and  over  but  under  $15 
$15  and  over  but  under  $20. 
$20  and  over  but  under  $25. 
$25  and  over 


AYXBAOE  NUHBEB  OF  BMPLOT^S. 


Males  above 
16  years. 


33,223 


850 
509 
862 
3,675 
4,027 
4,001 
4,583 
5,347 
3,862 
8,486 
2,461 


Females 

above  15 

years. 


Children. 


14 


12 


517 


215 
66 

226 

10 


2588 30 
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The  rolling  mills  and  steel  works  of  the  western  states  were  in  operation  an  average  of  9.40  months  each  during 
the  census  year  1890.  The  average  term  of  employment  for  men  was  10.11  months  and  for  children  9.55  months. 
The  establishments  reporting  for  1880  employed  22,994  hands,  and  were  in  operation  an  average  of  9.09  months 
each. 

Materials  used. — The  following  comparative  statement  presents  the  total  quantity  and  cost  of  the  various 
raw  materials  consumed  by  the  rolling  mills  and  steel  works  of  the  western  states,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of 
1880  and  1890.  With  the  exception  of  charcoal,  which  is  given  in  bushels,  and  oil  for  fuel,  which  is  given  in  barrels, 
all  the  quantities  are  reported  in  tons  of  2,000  pounds. 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  QUANTITY  AND  COST  OF  MATERIALS  USED,  ROLLING  MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS  IN  THE 

WESTERN  STATES:  1880  AND  1890. 


CLASS  or  MATEBIALS. 


Total 


Iron  ore 

Spiegeleisen  and  ferro-mangauese 

Pig  iron 

Old  iron  rails 

other  old  or  scrap  iron 

Old  steel  rails  and  steel  rail  ends  . 

Other  old  or  scrap  steel 

Hammered  iron  ore  blooms 

Hammered  pig  or  scrap  blooms  . . . 

Purchased  muck  bar 

Purchased  bessemer  steel 

Purchased  open-hearth  steel 

Swedish  billets  and  bars 

Anthracite  coal 

Bituminous  coal 


Coke 

Charcoal 

Oil  for  fuel 

Natural  gas  for  fuel 
All  other  materials. . 


1880 


Quantity. 


Cost. 


$37, 270, 215 


75,484 

29.979 

677,853 

324,111 

122,064 

41,026 

24,649 

6,383 

831 

4,790 

700 


80 

1,497 

1, 367, 170 

47, 417 

361,900 


623, 

1.113, 

16,360, 

9,824, 

3, 161, 

1,255, 

712, 

350, 

21, 

208, 

56, 


441 
629 
300 
691 
809 
473 
870 
635 
802 
800 
000 


6,400 

9,764 

3, 078,  627 

268,854 

33,205 


183,825 


1890 


Quantity. 


126,085 

64,301 

1,799,643 

244, 625 

365, 532 

28,760 

163,190 

1,051 

2,042 

13,500 

251, 799 

2,589 

114 


2,  232,  207 
150,048 
211, 806 

1, 666, 165 


Cost. 


$60, 775. 079 


711,872 

2,085,170 

27,  523, 48e 

5,  565, 210 

6, 260. 580 

590,042 

2, 598, 474 

32,490 

57, 038 

340,094 

7, 123, 700 

99,617 

9,420 


3, 300, 659 

580,593 

18, 465 

942, 889 

151, 403 

2,783,221 


A  number  of  rolling  mills  and  steel  works  in  the  western  states  used  crude  oil  or  natural  gas  for  fuel  during 
the  census  year  1890.  The  establishments  using  natural  gas  were  situated  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  those  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Ohio  receiving  the  gas  from  wells  in  Pennsylvania,  while  those  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  ami 
in  Indiana  were  supplied  from  local  wells.  With  the  development  of  the  Indiana  gas  field,  a  number  of  iron  and 
steel  establishments  have  been  built  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wells,  the  otter  of  free  gas  being  the  inducement  for  the 
erection  of  these  establishments,  the  amount  reported  in  the  above  tables  as  the  cost  of  natural  gas  used  for 
ftiel  does  not,  therefore,  cover  the  entire  consumption  of  gas  by  rolling  mills  and  steel  works  in  the  western  states. 

Products. — ^The  following  comparative  statement  shows  the  tonnage  of  iron  and  steel  products  for  rolling 
mills  and  steel  works  in  the  western  states,  as  reported  at  the  census  of  1880  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  QUANTITY  OF  PRODUCTS,  ROLLING  MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS  IN  THE  WESTERN 

STATES:  1880  AND  1890. 


CLASS  or  PRODUCTS. 


Total .... 

Iron 

BeHRemer  steel. . . 
Open -hearth  steel 
Crucible  Hteel 


1880 

1890 

041,  M4 

2. 382, 536 

616, 661 

302,605 

21,888 

490 

067.655 

1,344,511 

67, 215 

3,155 
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The  followiug  comparative  statement  presents  the  values  of  the  different  iron  and  steel  products  and  the 
percentage  that  each  class  bears  of  the  total,  for  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS,  WITH  PERCENTAGE  EACH  CLASS  IS  OF  TOTAL,  ROLLING  MILLS 

AND  STEEL  WORKS  IN  THE  WESTERN  STATES:  1880  AND  1890. 


\ 

CLAS8  or  PRODUCTS. 

VALUB. 

PERCKKTAQB. 

1880 

1890 

1880 

1800 

Total 

$53, 623, 539 

$89,940,208 

100.00 

100.  oe 

ManufactureH  of  iron 

33.  796, 762 

19,  745, 030 

81, 747 

38, 683, 070 

50,  576, 455 

680,683 

63.03 

36.82 

0.15 

43.01 

56.23 

0.76 

Manufactures  of  steel 

Miscellaneous  products 

The  increase  in  the  tonnage  of  products  during  the  past  10  years  was  1,440,892  tons,  or  153.02  per  cent.  This 
growth  has  been  principally  in  steel,  iron  products  having  increased  only  56.92  per  cent,  while  the  steel  products 
increased  335.37  per  cent.  In  1880  iron  constituted  05.49  per  cent  of  the  total  production  and  steel  34.51  per  cent, 
while  in  1890  the  output  of  steel  products  was  59.39  per  cent  and  the  iron  products  40.61  per  cent  of  the  total 
production  of  that  year.  The  small  quantity  of  Clapp-CTriffiths  and  Robert-Bessemer  steel  made  in  189018  included 
in  the  output  of  bessemer  steel. 

The  following  comparative  statement  presents  the  classified  tonnage  and  value  of  the  products  of  the  rolling 
mills  and  steel  works  of  the  western  states,  so  far  as  they  can  be  separately  enumerated,  as  reported  at  the 
censuses  of  1880  and  1890.  Quantities  are  given  in  tons  of  2,000  pounds,  except  for  nails,  which  are  stated  in  kegs 
of  100  pounds. 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  CLASSIFIED  PRODUCTS,  ROLLING  MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS 

IN  THE  WESTERN  STATES:    1880  AND  1890. 


CLASS  OF  PRODCCT8. 


Total 


Iron : 

RailB 

Bar  and  rod 

Hoop : 

Skelp 

Stnictaral  dbapes 

Sheets 

Plates,  except  nail  plates... 

Hammered  car  axles 

Muelv  bar  prod  need  for  sale. 

Cut  nails 

All  other  finished  products. 
Steel,  bessemer: 

RaUs 

Bar  and  rod 


1880 


Quantity. 


Hoop 

Structural  shapes. 
Sheets 


,  216, 213 

232, 079 

23.149 

1,000 

485 

22,123 

20, 881 

13,078 

5,954 

1,277,240 

17,834 

272,766 
23, 330 


1890 


Value. 


$53, 623.  539 


10, 170. 

12,585, 

1,397, 

50, 

35, 

1,657, 

1,423, 

934, 

224, 

4,033, 

1,283, 


168 
563 
375 
000 
ICO 
973 
528 
487 
890 
978 
700 


Quantity. 


Value. 


15, 642, 130 
1, 568, 635 


Plates,  except  nail  plates. 

Hammered  car  axles 

Cut  nails 

"Wire  rods 

Wire 


AW  other  finished  products  . 
Steel,  open-hearth : 

Bar 

Stmctnral  shapes 

Sheets 

Plates,  except  nail  plates  . . . 

Hammered  car  axles 

Cnt  nails 

All  other  finished  products. 
Steel,  ornoible : 

Finished  products — 

All  other  products 


6,500 

11,047 

80 

650 

5,176 


650,000 

810,602 

8.800 

64,955 

662,840 


4,335 
490 


288,468 

47,600 
81,747 


8,476 

619, 652 

27,778 

28,377 

3,970. 

50,174 

20,706 

22,086 

42,412 

318, 360 

128,106 

639, 524 

52,108 

2,780 

4,937 

21,209 

15, 895 

8,836 

1,784,664 

102,102 

87,521 

320,207 

20,549 
2,286 
2,260 

19. 146 
1,886 
9,340 

20,621 

3,155 


$89, 040, 208 


358.553 

22. 580. 807 

1, 134. 750 

1,088,648 

192,500 
3,014,723 

942,390 
1,020,445 
1, 168, 673 

837, 938 
6, 343, 043 

17,930,826    [ 

1,629,395 

122,903 

217, 228 

1,324,347 

820,178 

493, 282 

3,700,461 

4,003,921 

5.044,502 

10,585,999 

986,360 
136,690 
202,140 

1,350,397 

178,534 

42,630 

1,486,562 

310, 130 
680,683 
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The  quantities  and  value  of  bar  and  rod  iron  and  steel  include  only  the  bars  and  rods  sold  in  that  form. 
Where  bars  and  rods  are  converted  into  bolts,  nuts,  and  other  products  by  the  same  establishment  the  quantities 
and  values  are  included  under  the  heads  of  "All  other  finished"  iron,  bessemer,  or  open-hearth  steel  products. 

The  larger  part  of  the  wire  rods  produced  in  1890  were  finished  into  wire  and  other  products  at  the 
establishments  where  they  were  rolled.  As  the  rods  so  consumed  are  an  intermediate  i)roduct  the  quantities  and 
value  of  the  articles  made  from  them  are  alone  included  in  the  above  statement,  under  the  head  of  ''All  other 
finished  products."  The  same  is  true  of  the  bessemer  steel  wire  reported,  this  item  including  only  the  wire  sold  in 
this  form.  The  quantity  and  value  of  the  wire  nails  produced  by  the  rolling  mills  and  steel  works  of  the  western 
states  in  1890  are  included  under  the  head  of  "All  other"  finished  bessemer  steel  products,  A  large  number  of 
the  wire  nail  works  in  this  and  other  sections  of  the  country  roll  neither  iron  nor  steel,  but  purchase  the  rods  or 
wire  consumed  by  them,  and  their  products  are  therefore  not  included  in  the  presentation  of  the  operations  of 
rolling  mills  and  steel  works. 

During  the  census  year  1880  the  rolling  mills  and  steel  works  of  the  western  states  produced  344,734  net  tons 
of  bessemer  steel  ingots  and  direct  castings,  25,637  net  tons  of  open-hearth  steel  ingots,  and  490  tons  of  crude 
steel,  while  in  1890  the  works  of  this  section  produced  1,273,425  tons  of  bessemer  steel  ingots  (including  1,802 
tons  of  ClappGriffitlis  steel  and  4,330  tons  of  Robert-Bessemer  steel),  73,732  tons  of  open-hearth  steel,  and  2,533 
ton^of  crucible  steel. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  total  tonnage  of  products  has  increased  in  the  10  years  from  941,044  net  tons  in 
1880  to  2,382,530  net  tons  in  1890,  or  153.02  per  cent,  the  increase  in  the  total  value  of  products  has  been  from 
^53,623,539  to  $89,940,208,  or  only  67.73  per  cent.  The  expansion  of  the  manufocture  of  bessemer  steel  has  been 
an  important  factor  in  the  largely  increased  tonnage  since  1830,  and  also  in  the  decreased  prices  of  the  various 
iron  and  steel  products.  The  average  selling  price  of  all  products  has  declined  from  $56.86  a  net  ton  in  1880  to 
^37.46  in  1890. 

Crude  steel  was  produced  and  rolled  in  3  states  only  in  1880.  In  1890  California,  Colorado,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Missouri,  and  Ohio  contained  steel  producing  works,  and  in  addition  Wisconsin  rolled  products  from 
«teel  obtained  from  Illinois. 

Machinery. — The  following  comparative  statement  presents  the  equipment  and  capacity  of  the  rolling  mills 
and  steel  works  of  the  western  states,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890,  with  the  increase  during  the 
decade: 

vJCOMPARATIVE*  statement,  equipment   and   capacity,  rolling   mills  and   steel   works   IN   THE  WESTERN 

STATES :    1880  AND  1890.  (o) 


HACHINEBY. 


Single  puddling  f uruaces 

Hcaiiog  furnaces 

Bessemer  converters 

open-hearth  furnaces 

Crucible  pots  which  can  be  used  at  each  heat 

Hammers 

Cut  naU  machines 

Trains  of  rolls 

Aggregate  daily  capacity  in  finished  prodacts  (net  tons). 


1880 

1890 

1 
Increase. 

058 

I,U2 

184 

677 

674 

07 

10 

637 

27 

12 

38 

26 

71 

116 

45 

88 

139 

51 

771 

2,400 

1,638 

300 

406 

106 

6,550 

14,153 

7,608 

a  Includes  machinery  in  both  active  and  idle  establishments. 
b  Includes  2  Clapp-Griffiths  and  4  Robert- Bessemer  converters. 

FORGES  AND  BLOOMERIES. 


In  1880  the  western  states  contained  4  forges  and  bloomeries  for  the  production  of  charcoal  blooms  from  iron 
ore  or  pig  iron.  These  establishments  reported  a  capital  of  $258,600,  165  employes  to  whom  $60,000  in  wages 
were  paid,  consuming  materials  costing  $151,500,  and  produced  blooms  valued  at  $200,000.  Since  1880  all  of  these 
works  have  been  abandoned  for  iron  making  purposes. 
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GENERAL  TABLES. 

The  following  statements  present  in  detail  the  statistics  for  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  as  reported  at  the 
census  of  1890.  by  totals  for  the  United  States  and  for  each  state  having  3  or  more  establishments.  Statet^  having 
less  than  3  establishments  are  grouped  in  order  to  avoid  disclosing  the  operations  of  individual  establishn^ents. 
In  connection  with  each  table  there  is  an  exhibit  showing  by  states  the  capital  invested  in  idle  establishments,^ 
together  with  the  equipment  and  machinery  of  the  same.  Only  such  idle  establishments  are  included  as  will 
probably  be  put  into  operation  at  some  future  period.  Table  1  presents  the  statistics  relating  to  blast  fiirnaces; 
Table  2,  those  relating  to  rolling  mills  and  steel  works,  and  Table  3  the  statistics  of  forges  and  bloomeries. 
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Table  1.— DETAILED  STATEMENT, 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 


8 

9 

10 

11 
12 
13 
14 

15 
16 

17 
18 


2 
S 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 
12 
IS 

14 

15 
16 
17 
18 


CAPITAL. 


8TATSS. 


Number 

ot 

establisli- 

monta. 


Value  of 

hired 
property. 


The  United  States 

Alabama 

Connecticut 

Georgia 

IlliuoiH 

Kentucky  

Maryland 

Michigan 

MisHouri 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states  (e) 


5 

13 
5 

8 

16 

46 

116 

11 

15 
4 
8 
9 


$5,061,058 


108,000 
425,666 


275,000 


Direct  investment. 


Miscellaneous 
expenses,  (b) 


AVERAGE  NrMRBR  OP  EX- 
PLOy^h  AND  TOTAL  WAOB8. 


Aggregates. 


ToUl. 


Land. 


BuildingA.  ma-  \ 

chiuery,  ,  •      aHuets  (a) 

tools,  and  im-     ^"  ®  *****"  '"' 
plenjents. 


$129, 547, 485 


$9, 799. 199' 


$67,  292,  490 


$52.  455, 796 


300,000 
1,071,500 
1,  910,  000 


675,000 
296,558 


15, 670.  786 

940,  092 

748.  845 

9, 430, 274 

826, 199 

3, 108,  222 
5, 259, 001 
1, 608.  470 
3, 131.  366 

6, 143. 208 
10, 678. 997 
57,411.570 

3.685,806 

3,481,206 
1, 446, 082 
3, 249, 782 
2, 727,  579 


1,  380,  281 
108. 136 

52,  000 
425, 000 

40.600 

260,000 
461,  692 
152,  000 
522,000 


I 


327, 194 

946.150 

4, 344, 824 

129,500 

272,768 

81,000 

1.54.  854 

135,  200 


11,014.644 

374,  794 

550,000 

3, 786.  970 

442,000 

2, 140.  202 

1,  412, 429 

554, 471 

1,  536, 141 

3. 249. 955 

4, 480, 130 

29. 893,  560 

2, 331, 975 

1, 943, 446 

717, 830 

1, 376, 952 

1,486,991 


3. 269.  861 
457.  162 
146.  845 

5, 218,  304 
343.599 

708.  020 
3, 384,  880 

901,999 
1,073,225 

2.  .566.  059 

5,252.717 

23, 173, 186 

1, 224.  331 

1. 264, 992 
647. 252 

1,717,978 
1.105.388 


$6, 342,  075 


A  verage 
number. 


Total  wages. 


932,227  ' 
39,496 
52.  770 

215, 252 
49,655 

23,830 
271.  067 

73. 138 
129, 384 

349,788 

740.  283 

2,684,671 

185,  574 

273,  278 
59.143 

175,  405 
87,714 


34,483 

4,139 
129 
269 

1,431 
278 

639 
732 
654 
655 

1,462 

4,224 

15,967 

1.076 

1,328 
424 
611 
465 


$16,226,145  ' 

1,  783,  700 
66.881 
64,  676  i 
919. 145  j 
105, 520  ! 

151, 342 
416.  334  ' 
298.966  ; 
262, 538  I 

672,288 
2,057.127 
7, 645, 715 

525, 993 

558.312! 
198,933  I 
307.041  I 
191,635 


STATES. 


The  United  States. 


WEEKLY  RATES  OP  WAOES  PAID,  AND  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OK  BMPLOYlvS  AT  EACH  RATE,  EXCLUDING  OPPICERS,  FIRM  MEMBERS  AND  CLERKS. 


Aggregates. 


Males  above  16  years. 


Aver- 
age 

nnin* 
ber. 


33, 415 


Alabama '    3, 989 


Connecticut 
Georgia. . . 
Illinois  ... 
Kentucky 


Maryland... 
Michigan... 
Missouri.*... 
New  Jersey. 


New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania. 
Tennessee . . . . 


Virginia 

West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states. 


117 

254 

1,420 

202 

630 
675 
627 
640 

1,410 

4,057 

15, 612 

1,012 

1,268 
411 
595 
436 


Total 
Total  wages,  i   num- 
ber. 


$14,614,458 


1,  .521. 304  i| 
50,634  I 
45,501    < 
896,030 
88, 482 

143, 812 
321,022 
261,203 
240. 152 

581,107 
1,856,237 
7, 084, 308 

438, 376 

478. 105 
182, 175 
276, 887 
149.123 


$10  and 

$12  and 

over 

over 

but 

but 

under 

under 

$12. 
6,576 

$15. 

4,722 

561 

468 

Childron. 


over 

but 

under 

$20. 


6 

9 

479 

29 


1,759 

180 
1 
9 

256 
13 

4 
14 
29 
27 

55 
187 
771 

20 

24 
46 
51 
72 


over 

but 

nnder 

$25. 


541 


62 


2 

110 

4 

1 

10 
4 
9 

24 

42 

201 

21 

14 
7 

23 
7 


r^oand 
over. 


245 


46 
6 
1 

19 
1 

1 

15 
2 
5 

13 
12 
88 
15 


9 
1 
5 


$5  and 

Total 
num- 
ber. 

Un- 
der $5. 

over 
but 
un- 
der |6. 

74 

!        46 

28 

27 

18 

1         9 

2 

3 

26 


11 


6 


2 

is 


11 


3 
13 


ainclndes  raw  materials,  stock  in  process  aifd  finished  products  on  hand,  and  cash,  bills  and  accounts  receivable,  and  sundry  items  of  capital  not  elsewhei* 
reported. 

h  Includes  rent,  taxes,  insurance,  interest  paid  on  cash  used  in  the  business,  and  all  sundries  not  elsewhere  reported. 
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BLAST  FURNACES,  BY  STATES:  1890. 


AVERAGB  NU3CBKR  OF  BXPLOTtS  AND  TOTAL  WAGES— COD  tinned. 


Offioers  or  flnn  members 
I  actively  eogaged  in  the 
jindustry  or  in  stipervision. 


Males  above  16  years. 


Clerks. 


Number. 


506 


Wages. 


$1, 174, 212 


Males  above  16  years. 
Number.         Wages. 


555 


68 

7 

10 

4 
11 

3 
37 
12 

7 

27 

76 

147 

28 

32 
8 
9 

20 


183, 072 
12.000 
16,600 
17.500 
14,031 

4.300 
80.  470 
28,  523 
17. 450 

71,447 
135.  610 
393, 773 

66.640 

59,950  ) 
13,  738 
23,500 
35,008 


82 
5 
5 

7 
5 

6 
19 
15 

8 

25 

.  89 

206 

35 

28 

O 

6 
9 


$434,465 

78,724 
4,247 
2.575 
5,615 
3,007 

3,230 

14, 542 

0,240 

4,936 

19,734 

64,380 

166,544 

20,616 

20,257 
3,020 
6,294 
7,504 


Females  above  15  years. 


Number. 


Wages. 


Operatives  and  skilled. 


Males  above  16  years. 


Number. ,        Wages. 


Unskilled. 


Males  above  10  years. 


Children. 


Number. '        Wages. 


$3,010 


2 
2 
1 


300 


9,094 


900 

1,090 

360 


360 


701 
39 
44 

525 
31 

113 
267 
127 
257 

514 

818 

4.769 

154 

215 
W2 
207 
151 


$5,261,191 


443,386 
19.633 
15.125 

429,  628 
17,096 

34.  695 
157. 161 

71,358 
127,018 

263,215 

454,090 

2,716.221 

106,944 


24, 247 

3,261 

78 

210 

895 

231 

$9,  339,  467 


125, 154 
83,307 

130,  369  ! 
60,791 


517 
408 
500 
378 

894 

3,236 

10,817 

858 

1,042, 
249 
388 
285 


1, 074, 528 

31,001 

30, 376 

466,402 

71,386 

109.117 
163.861 
180.  845 
111,891 

317,  515 
1,401,367 
4,361.977 

331,432 

351, 051 
9H,g68 

146.518 
82. 332 


74 


$13,800 


27 


3. 800  I  2 

:  3 

4 

5 

6 


1,243 


7 

8 

9 

10 


2 

3 

26 


377  11 

780  12 

6,110  13 

14 


11 


1,900 


15 
16 
17 
18 


I 


HATEBIALS  USED. 


Total  cost. 


$110, 098, 615 


6.493.884 
412, 743 
237.836 

8,088,153 
461,608 

1,316,539 
2, 935. 233 
1,247,688 
1. 679, 937 

4, 212, 888 
15,696,665 
57.222,481 

2,450,882 

2, 820, 167 

1,503,847 

2, 378, 006 

940,058 


Domestic  iron  ore. 


Tons. 


15,734,400 


Cost. 


$57, 607, 945 


2,043,846 
47.  635 
65,563 

1,071,119 
71,016 

46,271 
302,522 
178. 203 
227,292 

609,010 
2,051.833 
6, 861, 218 

676,004 

696.509 
207,567 
354,404 
132, 388 


2, 108. 335 

182, 261 

94,989 

4.802,854 
147.045 

115.605 

1,451,212 

535,865 

838.604 

1, 982, 252 

9, 385. 714 

30,837,951 

1,110.533 

1, 325, 503 

1. 025,  257 

1.226,444 

347,431 


Foreign  iron  ore. 


Tons. 


Cost. 


1,090,712 


65 


4,828 


136.704 


15,288 

12,508 

'9i4,'549 


7,180 


$5,807,585 


406 


37, 372 


663,016 


86,014 
60,811 


5, 034, 786 


25,180 


Fluxing  material. 

Tons. 

Coft. 

5,624,290. 

$4, 196, 878 

546.655 
7,300 

11.895 
218, 768 

37,308 

343. 752 
4.740 
6,632 

195. 592 
28.793 

68,311 
19,096 
54,047 
94,164 

54,523 
23,235 
33.502 
60,573 

201. 741 

674,281 

3,114,338 

133,477 

178,079 

521,914 

2,321,804 

81,661 

308,007 
54,053 
54.317 
36,532 

190.328 
52,503 
46,011 
54,236 

Anthracite  coal. 


Tons. 


2,012,477 


45 
173,067 

185,348 


1,654,017 


Cost. 


Bituminous' coal. 


Tons. 


$5, 165, 761 


141 
486,155 

602,560 

'3,986,965 


Coke. 


Cost. 


Tons. 


Cost. 


551.007 


29,968 


4,000 

3,590 

01,813 

1,319 

56 

3,308 


50 

303. 772 

50,035 

8,643 

12,104 
1,476 
1,451 

39,022 


$759,522 


50,475 


8.000 

6,303 

125, 738 

3,404 

200 

4,988 


170 

367, 759 

70,235 

11. 025 

23,208 
1,476 
8.597 

73,944 


9, 237, 935 


1, 172, 471 


$27. 435, 780 


41, 102 

645,287 

13,647 

95.821 


97,992 
37,856 

241,824 
1,440.483 
4,409,294 

UOO,  doo 

368,881 

147, 008 

116.024 

21,657 


3, 033, 258 


88,987 

2.  760, 009 

37,444 

343.  024 


486,  807 
155,131 

1, 114, 536 

4, 435, 255 

11,938,860 

022,327 

1, 104. 415 

403, 506 

525,385 

86,836 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 
12 
13 
14 

16 
16 
17 
13 


e  Includes  states  grouped  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed.    These  establishments  are  distributed  as  follows: 
Colorado,  1;  Indiana,  2;  Maine,  1;  Massachusetts,  1;  North  Carolina,  1 ;  Oregon,  1;  Texas,  1;  WAshington,  1. 
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2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 
12 
13 
14 

15 
16 
17 
18 


Table  1.— DETAILED  STATEMENT,  BLAST 


:t   ■ zr^r.-rn 


MATKKIALS  USKD—Con tin  11641. 


Charcoal. 


STATES. 


BoHhela . 


Coet, 


The  United  States . 


Alabama 

Connecticut. 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Kentucky  .. 


Maryland... 
Michigan ... 

Missouri 

New  Jersey. 


New  York  . . . . 

Ohio 

Penniiylvania. 
TenuMseo  — 


Virginia 

West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states 


67. 672, 156  $4,523,320 


12, 580, 690 

2,  263, 386 

666,924 


921.264 

1. 535, 460 

19,&'>l,038 

3,088,122 


2,259.504 
3. 326.  657 
2,470,225 
5, 152, 180 

1,082,817 


809,028 

225,288 

39,540 


40, 919 

114, 653 

1.441,489 

175, 343 


7,  256. 017 
5,  217, 872 


146,  069 
172, 899 
171, 225 
259,028 

72,060 


524, 728 
331, 051 


Rent  of 
Mill    cinder    and  II  power 
scrap.  and 

heat. 


Tons. 


1,283,071 


All  other 
materials. 


16, 573 
45 


$3,086,808  I  $8,900 


42, 826 
30, 467 


22 


15,260 
454 


194, 568 
81,669 


59 


38,362 

16,552 
271. 198 
811.039 

15,  331 

6.700 
10.541 
13,719 

8,796 


44,368 

27. 335 

721, 768 

1,907,690 

24,394 

10, 572 
20,545 
24, 101 
14, 025 


3,000 


5,900 


Cost.      1   Cost.   ,      Cost. 


$1,416,116 


43, 370 


688 
91.455 


22,314 

16, 038 

11.042 

9,092 

21,076 

91,356 

938. 126 

41, 914 

93,991 

560 

27,740 

7,355 


PRODUCTS. 


Pig  iron. 


Total,  (a) 


Aggregate 
value. 


Cold  blast  char-      Hot    or     warm 
!  coal.  blast  charcoal. 


Tons. 


Value. 


$145,643,153  !  9,906,607  |$145,612,983 


10.  315,  691 
574, 438 
839. 422 

10, 138.  310 
005,763 

1.632.004 
3.  982.  278 
1, 716. 983 
2,228,721 

5, 182, 606 
19,800,268 
75, 239. 203 

3,366,464 

3. 925. 481 
2,009.605 
3, 114, 892 
1, 411, 121 


91.').  eon 

22.255 

28,111 

740, 677 

44.278 

96.636 

227,827 
101.  030 
145b  040 

344.339 
1.347.519 
4,867.504 

295, 889 

312, 367 

129,369 

215. 143 

67,014 


10,315,691 
574, 438 
339, 422 

10, 130,  960 
665, 763 

1,632.004 
3.982,278 
1. 716, 983 
2, 228, 724 

5. 182, 606 
19, 800, 203 
75.212,758 

3, 366, 464 

3,925,481 
2,  009, 505 
3,114,892 
1,408,811 


Tons.     Value,    i  Tons.  I     Value.     ' 


36, 846 


20, 426 


$714, 591 


340,378 


627,865  $11,243,119 


88,563 

22,255 

5, 030 


1, 584. 709 

574, 438 

96.598 


4,140 
4.355 


91,100 
113,283 


r.916 


100,830 


6,060 


100,856 


14,450         333,603 

227, 827     3. 982, 278 

33, 742         525, 481 


15.049 
18, 376 
13,023 
51,349 


94.204 
37,028 


332.063 
353.941 
288.165 
663.916 


1,404.775 
003.296 


a  Includes  6,066 tons  of  castings  madedireci  from  furnace,  also  133,704  tons  of  spiegeleisen,  valued  at  $3,525,042,  distributed  as  follows :  Colorado, 752  ton«,  $18,166 
Illinois,  21,635  tons,  $621,056;  New  Jersey,  11, 555  tons,  $291,481 ;  Pennsylvania,  99,762  tons,  $2,593,437. 

CAPITAL,  EQUIPMENT,  AND  DAILY  CAPACITY 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
10 
20 


.STATES. 


The  United  States. 


Alabama  . . . 
Connecticut 
Georgia .... 

Illinois 

Kentaoky . . 


Maryland 

Massachnsetta 

Minnesota 

Michigan 

Missoari 


New  Jersey.. 
New  York.... 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 
Tennessee.... 


Texas 

Virginia 

West  Virginia. 
Wisconsin 


Number 

of 
establish- 
ments. 


73 


1 
2 
1 
1 
2 

2 
1 
1 
6 
1. 

O 

8 
10 
18 

2 

2 
8 
1 
1 


Total. 


$6, 458, 865 


120.000 

128,300 

43,000 

70,000 

240,000 

325,000 

63,000 

370,000 

373.700 

15, 300 

453,500 
1, 005,  755 
1, 687, 885 

075, 626 
31,500 

270,000 

240,800 

80,000 

6,600 


CAPITAL. 


Land. 


$1, 164, 830 


30,000 
10,300 
10,000 
15,000 
24,000 

35,000 

3,000 

100,000 

88,200 

800 

41.000 

200,654 

443,000 

136. 885 

4,500 

20,000 

47,000 

5,000 

1,500 


Buildings, 
nuichinery,  tools, 
and  implements. 


$4,605,150 


100,000 
68,000 
80,000 
55,000 

166,000 

215,000 

60,000 

250,000 

336.500 

14,500 

412,500 

610,850 

1,230,385 

608,016 

27,000 

200,000 

182,800 

25.000 

5,000 


Live  assets,  (a) 


$568,870 


50,000 
3,000 


50,000 
75,000 


20,000 


170.251 

14,500 

140.125 


60,000 
29,000 


a  Includes  raw  material,  stock  in  process  and  finished  products  on  hand,  and  cash,  bills  and  accounts  receivable,  and  sundry  items  of  capital  not  elsewherv 
reported. 
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FURNACES,  BY  STATES:  1890— Continued. 


PIU 

3DUCT8— COnI 

Q— Continue< 

Linuod. 

EQUIPMENT  . 

AND  CAPACITY. 

Pig  iroi 

Mixed ant 
and 

1. 

! 

j 

Value  of 

all  other 

jproducts. 

1 
1 

Completed   blast 
furnace  stacks. 

Power. 

• 

Antli 

Tons. 
330,880 

raclte. 

bracitecoal     Coke  and    bituminous 
coke.                               coal. 

Steam. 

Watf-r. 

1 

Value. 

Tons. 

■  1 
Value.      1 

* 

Tons. 

1 

1 
7, 017, 769 

! 
Value. 

i 

,  Num- 
ber. 

Total  daily 
capacity  in 
tons  of  pig  i 
iron.       ' 

Num- 
ber of 

Iwilers. 

3.  .581 

466 

2 

1          32 

152 

26 

;          39 
'          80 
;     ■    47 

!          ^ 

•        158 

457 

1,632 

j        128 

'  131 
34 

1  59 
41 

Num-                 « 
ber  of    Horftp 
en-        power, 
gines. 

Num-  1 
Iter  of 
water 
wheels. 

Horse 
power. 

Num-  1 
ber  of  ' 
turbine 
wheels. 

Horse 
power. 

$4,772!021 

1 
1,893,241   $28,195,996  ' 

$100, 687,  256 
8. 390, 604 

$30,170 

473  1           39.411 

966 

h 

246.997              19 

« 

778 

17     1,153 

1 

1 

, 

806,620 

1 

47  j             4. 162 
7  1                 103 
4  1                245 

14               2, 722 
4                   173 

10                   62R 

105 

id   OQO 

1 

2 

.1             00 

7       2.110 

29       8. 778 

12       2, 380 

20       2.810 
56       3.880 
23       3, 123 

1 * 

155  1            2 

110 

3 

i 

23, 072 

746, 677 

38, 218 

82,180 

242.824' 
10. 136, 960 
555,907 

1,298,401 

4 

! 

1,350 

1 

i 

5> 

,,,,.,,,^,,1 ■ 

' 

1 

6 

1 

I 

; 

t 

1 

I 

7 

1 

19 

7 

12 

26 
59 

924 
530 
686 

1,689 

ft  O&ft 

3  1      200 

H 

1 

67.288 

1. 191,  502 

' 1 

9- 

29. 452 

542,039 
531,694 

116,  588 
175, 839 

1.686,685 
2,  529. 901 

i 

17       6,710 

34     13,085 
147      2R.  S'2fi 

• 

' 

10 

1      35, 922 

116,629 
1,324,994 
2. 982, 800 

244,540 

304,451 

129,  369 

120,939 

29.986 

1,788,918 
19, 355. 162 

i              65 

2 

'      160 

2  ]      150 

11 
12 

j"265,'5i2' 

3. 698, 288 

1,601,814  >  23,979,410 

47, 133. 612 
2,702,548  I 
i 
3,  755,  651 
2,009.505 
1,620,117 
505,  515 

<      26, 445 

202              18,511 
17               1,094 

23               1, 124 
4                   495 
9                   812 

9                        Ain 

404 
31 

31 
11 
19 
10 

113.104 
6,306 

7.990 
3,810 
2,855 
4,180 

6 

'      375 

2  '        78 

13 
14 

1  ■                                                             i 

'\                            i 

!         -3 

25  ;           8  :      615 

15 

""••■"••"••"1           ■•••••••••,•••••••••••• 

'                                                              1 

in 

. 

1 

IT 

!    .    .                 1      ... 

2,  310  1 

i"        4 

!    « 

18. 

1 

i 

1 

AND  POWER  OF  IDLE  BLAST  FURNACES:  1890. 


1 

COMPLBTBD  BLAST  FCRNACB  8TACKS. 

i 

STEAM  POWER. 

WATER 

POWER. 

Number. 

1 

Total  daily 

capacity  in  tons 

of  pig  iron. 

1  . 

Number  of 
boilers. 

1 

Number  of 
engines. 

Horse  power. 

Water  wheels. 

1 

Hone  power.     ' 

Turbine  wheels. 

Horse  power. 

86 

1 
3, 025     1 

333 

120 

19,169 

9 

505 

2 

90 

1 

1 
2 

1 
1 
2 

• 

4 
4 

1 

7 

1 

6 
11 
12 
19 

2 

2 
8 
1 

1 

75 
26 
14 
50 
150 

85 

55 
150 
292 

20 

240 
420 
615 
582 
15 

100     , 
76     1 
30 
30 

8 
1 

1 

260 

.   ...! 1 

2- 

2 

75 

^ 

2 

8 
12 

1 

10 
2 
8 

21 
3 

22 

21 

71 

119 

3 

0 

13 

2 

2 

1 
3 
9 

5 
1 
3 
7 
1 

8 

9 

29 

24 

1 

1 

7 
2 
2 

100    ! 
350    i 
900 

800 

40    i 

1,050 

650 

125 

2,150 
1,930 
5,500 
4,219 
125 

> 

280    i 
365    1 
125 
200 

4 

' 

5 

....-.•.. .....|... 

ff 

1 

• 

50 

7 

a 

9 

10 

11 

2 

250 

l* 

13 

.................. 

14 

2 

1 

90 
30 

1 

40 

IS. 
16 

1 

IT 

2 

60 

!ia 

19 

20> 

1 
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Table  9.— DETAILED  STATEMENT,  ROLLING 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 

18 

19 

:20 


7 

8 

9 

10 

41 

V2 
13 
14 
lb 
16 

17 

18 

19 

'20 


STATES. 


The  ITnited  States. 

Alabama 

California 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Keiitacky 

Maryland 

MiiMBachnaettH 

Michigan 

MiaAOori 

New  Jeraey 

New  Yoik 

Ohio 

Pennay  1  vani<k 

Tenneasee : 

Virynniii 

Weat  Virginiik 

All  other  states  (c) 


STATES. 


The  Fnited  States. 


Niim 
Tier  of 
estab- 
lish 
ments, 


CAPITAL. 


Value  of 

hired 
property. 


Direct  investment. 


ToUl. 


395  i$3,212,00() 


i 
4 

8 

7 

19 

13 
5 

4 

14 

4 

4 

19 

19 

55 

186 

4 

6 

8 
9 


500, 000 
115.000 


150,000 


398,000 
828.000 


$275. 347.  831 

I 

2. 208. 797 
4.656.611 
1, 249. 421> 
2.  558. 865 
24,  563, 045 

2, 938.  254 
1.484,456 
571,  3,'>2 
8, 229. 394 
1,437.540 

1.612,443 

8.  .375, 996 

9. 321, 793 

25, 494,  390 

165. 863, 8U1 

927.549 
2. 174.  787 
5, 012, 842 
6, 665,  887 


Land. 


Boildinga. 


MachincrT, 
tools,  auil 
imple- 
ments. 


Miscellane- 
ous ex- 
penses, (h) 


Lire 
aaseta. (a) 


ATBRAOE  NU.MBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AXD 
TOTAL  WA0B2!l. 


Aggregates. 


r. 


Average!      Total 
number. ;     wages. 


Officers  or  Arm 

members  nrtively 

engaged  in  the 

indasir^  or  in 

8U])enriMioD. 


Males  above 
16  ye*n. 


Nom- 
.ber. 


Wage*. 


$24. 354, 079  |$30, 496,  512 


I|i95. 700. 648  !$12*.  796.  .'>92    111,817,593      140,537   $79,293,673 


890 


F- 


6.30.536 


330. 473 
432, 000 
2:J9,  397 
283.  .WO 
1,861,254 

196.  432 
180,000 
110,000 
586,665 
103,650 

523. 793 

817.417 

833.000 

2. 005. 678 

14,  740, 191 

143,000 
410,  750 
285, 000 
271. 879 


358. 503 
375.  000 
136, 070 
263.000 
2, 995, 339 

270. 615 
140. 000 
75.000 
788, 726 
159. 465 

157. 269 

864.252 

1.143.436 

2, 877.  717 

17. 942. 979 


143. 000 
281.000 

820. 001 
705, 050 


1, 024. 7.'>4 

1,764,000 

367.  735 

706, 13« 

8, 661,568 

1, 297,  888 
605.000  ; 
209.  8o2 

2. 120. 099 
543, 582 

510. 181 

2, 673, 999 

2,313,994 

9,  278,  704 

58, 194,  521 

405.555 

646,852 

1. 629. 683 

2. 086, 545 


495. 067 

2.085,611 

506. 227 

1,306.22:) 

11,  04,%  484 

1, 173. 319 
559.  456 
116,  500 

4.  733, 904 
630,843 

421. 200 

4. 020. 328 

5,031,303 

11,  332. 291 

74. 986, 110 

235.994 
836.185 

2.  278. 068 

3,  002, 413 


157,4^'! 

208, 08« 
56.  G27 
43.  2U1 

577. 870 

169, 435 
65,990 
20. 747 

169, 937 
98,096 


-.  ;l 


102.786 

.504.  967 

480.  805 

1.  55-'.  7&) 

7. 072, 834 


01.295 
100.471  I 

88,289  \\ 
249.901  il 


1,739 
1.152  , 
561  I 
1.600 
7,433  I 

2,644  I 
1.205  ! 

573 
5.290 

777 

660 

4,627  . 

.1. 418 

19,942 

78,  347 

481 
1.  782 
H  409 
2.807 


738.  .308 
740, 849 
351,308 
843. 210 
4,571,046 

1, 215,  792 
628,  658 
211.  (X)9 

2.629.699 
479, 783 

421.9r{5 

2,514,404 

2. 872. 316 

12.  WX  542 

44.921.173 

249. 529 

705. 048 

1,639,276 

Is  481.  779 


21 
12 
17 
25 

38 

28 
13 
6 
20 
10 

i 

43 

32 

131 

405 

9 
17 
34 


39.343 
34.509  . 
28,850 
61.400 
125.  515 

62, 173 
31.000 
10,250  I 
55.800 
30,064 

15.  -Mk) 

131.65<» 

102,100 

351,002 

1 , 3.i6, 9u6 

21.000 
49.596 
60.563 
83,616 


'2  Alabama — 

3  California  . . 

4  Connecticut 

5  Delaware  . . . 
0  Illinois 


WEEKLY  RATES  OF  WAQES  PAID,  AND  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOY^  AT  BACH  RATE,  EXCLUDING  OFFICERS.  FIRM  .MEMBERS.  AND  CLERKS. 


Average 
namber. 


I' 


Total  wages. 


ToUl 
number. 


Under 
$5. 


137.295       $74,460,433 


|$5  and 

$6  and 

1    over 

over 

but 

but 

under 

under 

1      $€. 

17. 

$7  and 
over  but 
under  $8. 


$8  and 
over  out 
under  $9. 


$9  and 

over  but 

under 

910. 


$10  and 

over  but 

under 

$12. 


Indiana 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Maasnchusetta . 
Michigan 


Missouri 

New  Jersey  .. 
New  York.... 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania. 


TenneM0e 
Virj^mft  . . 


West  Virginia. . 
All  other  states. 


1,696 
1,114 
532 
1.637 
7,265 

2.581 
1,173 

557 
5,168 

752 

642 

4,498 

5,291 

19.489 

76,609 

460 
1,742 
3.346 
2,743 


681.660 
693,300 
311.771 
765, 158 
4, 324. 853 

1, 120, 779 
582.007 
194, 181 

2.454.03r> 
435.339 

'  393, 896 

2,  301. 592 

2. 672. 454 

11, 405, 904 

42, 356.  589 

21&6e9 

631.347 

1.552,589 

1,356,280 


135.134 

1.676 
1,089 
530 
1.562 
7,203 

2,517 
1.092 

557 
5.126 

752 

641 

4,468 

5,227 

19, 179 

75,599 

453 

1,687 
8.196 
2.580 


1,402 

3,144 

1  — — . — .  — 

2 

25 

10 

47 

2 

1 

30 

7 

33 

51 

35 

5 

5 

16 

34 

146 

19 

17 

20 

6 

•     62 

92 

55 

139 

243 

371 

733 

1.744 

65 

253 

104 

8.000    15,333    19,370    17.340 


10  I 


2 


97 

18 

6 

103 

88 

•  40 

70 

25 

325 

64 

22 

416 

253 

628 

5,192 

70 
377 
173 

33 


17,827 


294 

9 

22 

388 

379 

300 

148 

76 

562 

187 

15 

384 

641 

2,679 

8,634 

34 
215 
182 
184 


155 

21 

90 

255 

1,332 

213 
116 

88 
1,135 

57 

29 

511 

537 

2,233 

11.642 

84 
133 
512 
227 


I 


158 
177 
131 
114 
953 

449 

113 

65 

1,033 

103 

144 

648 

756 

1,938 

9,494 

50 
204 
403 
407 


227- 

367 

87 

178 

1,064 

232 
145 

71 
719 

83 

119 

794 

762 

2.231 

9.554 

34 
154 
422 
584 


$12  and 

over 

but 

iintler 
$15. 


$15  and 

over 

but 

under 

$20 


19,634  I  16.173 


220 
108 
83 
268 
890 

393 
139 

64 
580 

72 

97 

739 

709 

3.480 

10,7C9 

40 
163 
289 
441 


286 
142 
49 
154 
831 

315 
214 
114 
385 
45 

88 

550 

737 

2,187 

9.101 

103 

80 

432 

361 


$20  and 

over 

but 

under 

$2.'). 


$25 
and 
over. 


9. 961       6, 900 


162 
15J4 

38 

47 

1,042 

280 
76 
23 

127 
68 

53 

163 

309 

1,778 

5,038 

23 

29 

328 

194 


50 
fiti 
21 
25 

5ai 


209 

16: 

80  I 

87| 

I 
I 

48 
109 
209  I 
1.411  ' 
3.688 

16  1 

189  1 
137 


a  Includes  raw  materials,  stock  in 
reported . 

b  Includes  rent,  taxes,  inanranoe. 


process  and  finished  products  on  hand,  and  cash,  bills  and  accounts  receivable,  and  sundry  items  of  capital  not  elsewhere 
interest  paid  on  cash  used  in  the  business,  and  all  sundries  not  elsewhere  reported. 
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MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS;  BY  STATES:  1890. 


AVBRAQE  NUMBER  OF  KMPLOYI^  AND  TOTAL  WAGES— continued. 


Clerks. 


Malen  above  16 
vears. 


^^;°-    w.g«. 


2,303     $2,176,004 


Females  al)ore  15 
years. 


Oiieratives  and  skilled. 


Unskilled. 


Num- 
ber. 


22 

17,305 

26 

22,040 

12 

10,687 

26 

15,831 

128 

119, 108 

32 

31.320 

19 

15,651 

10 

6,578 

102 

119, 864 

15 

14,380 

49 


2 
2 


11 

84 

92 

315 

1,305 

12 
23 
28 
41 


12,739 

80,122 

96,302 

308,778 

1, 212, 396 

9,830 
16, 106 
25.604 
41,363 


2 
3 

7 
28 


Wages. 


Males  above  16 
years. 


Females  above  15 
years. 


Children. 


Males  above  16 
years. 


Females  above  15 
years. 


Children. 


Num-  I      trr 
ber.     ;      ^^»«^«- 


$36. 70C      77,  503  I  $52, 546. 013 


830 
1,570 

1.520 


1,040 
1,560 

ill  o^KJ 

15,282 


520 
520 


77,503  i 

.  ^  —  = — ^^ 

1,022 

1        434 

300 

1,075 

4,250 

1     1,555 

721 

435 

2,788 

I        423 

370 

2,698 

2,763 

11,549 

43,  i:i3 

215 

760 

1.7W 

1,248 

535, 037 
377, 744 
215, 0.35 
582. 108 
3, 159,  542 

830,845 
443, 812 
167, 033 
1. 482, 070 
311,905 

282.768 

1, 655, 200 

1.744,743 

8. 439. 199 

29,  927, 538 

138. 466 

384,367 

1, 081, 102 

787. 499 


Num- 
ber. 

) 

Wages, 

Num- 
1    ber. 

'        133 

Wages. 

2 

$1,040 

$36, 550 

1 
1 



1 • '  • 

( 





........ 

.*•••••••. 

, 

1           2 

1,040 

75 

22, 550 

■ 

58 

14,000 

ber.         ^^^S*'**- 


I 


Num 


Num- 


57, 631 

654 

055 

230 

487 

2, 9.W 

962 

371 

12i 

2.338 

329 

271 

1.770 

2.404 

7.630 

32,466 

238 

927 

1,432 

1,332 

w."'^^-*--      te" 


I      Z 


56       $10,  CG6        1. 970 


Wages. 


144,295 

309,  706 

96.356 

169, 250 

1.154,055 

280, 284 
125,705 
27. 148 
9,')9, 273 
123.434 

110,978 

641. 208 

914,619 

2, 8S9,  348  I 

12,239.050 

78, 783 
248,280 
449.634 
532. 954 


$365,498  '    1 


42 


12 
1 


12,692 


150 


20 

25 

2 

75 
62 

64 

81 


2, 328 

5,850 

380 

13,800 

10,356 

9.650 
12.  490 


2.808 
416 


1 

29 

04 

221 

1,.009 

I 

55 

150 

105 


150 

5,034 

13, 092 

50.959 

189. 579 

1.450 

6,700 

21. 853 

21, 827 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 

18 
19 
20 


WEEKLY  BATES    OK  WAGES  PAID  AND  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOVllS    AT  EACH  PATE,   EXCLUDLNO  OFFICEBS,  FIRM           '                         watitotaio  T-as-f^ 

MEMBERS,  AND  CLERKS— continued.                                                                                                                                      MATERIALS  I  8ED. 

Females  above  15  years. 

Children. 

1                            1 

Iron  ore. 

Total 

num* 

ber. 

$5  and 

^'     '  under 

1     $6. 

1 

$6  and 

over 

but 

under 

$7. 

$7  and 
over 
but 

under 
$8. 

$8  and 
over 
but 

under 
$9. 

$9  and 

over  but 

under 

$10. 

$10  and 

over  but 

under 

$12. 

Total    , 
number. 

1 

Under 
$5. 

$5  and    $6  and 
over       over 
but         but 

under  ,  under 

$6.      1      $7. 

$7  and 
over 
but 

under 

$8. 

10 

$8  and 

over 

but 

under 

$9. 

2 

1 
Total  cost. 

1 

1 
1 

i 

1 

( 

Tons.           Cost 

1 

• 

58 

28             12 

8 

4  ' 

3 

1 

2 

2,103  '< 

20 
25 
2  i 

1           75 
62 

64 

81  i 

1,484 
14 

319          282 

$216,269,022 

i 

581.503 

$3. 355, 130 

1 
*> 

ft 

931.460  1        12.046 
1.938.333               339 

911,335    {            402 

1, 549, 539           6, 827 

21.951,521            4.448 

9.5.  917 

1                  i 

25 

■ 

2,712       3 
2  051       4 

!■•■•«■    mm 

2 
75 
36 

34 

51 

i     

1 



1 

37,362       5 
25, 395       6 

72.915  '    7 

■ 

::::::;:  i:::::::::::;:::::::::::;; 

26  1 

1 

1 

i 

15             15 
20  ,          10 

•  •««■■  •> 

1 

1 
1 

2,889.615 

12. 153 

1,241.536           3,782 

23. 344       8 

' 



766.849  <!            437 
6.786.610            1  PM\ 

2, 975       9 

10.214  !  10 

5.018  >  11 

42 

15            12 

8 

4 

3 

I 

1......... 

"          1 
•  •■•••  ••'««•■•«  ■«)•■■■*«  .■•■•«>■*  .. 

1.200,758 

1.1R0 

i 



• 

1 

1 

29 

64 

296 

1,009 

7 

55 

150 

163 

1 
29 
51 
85 

1 

831.566               423 

5,326,401    '      26.257 

5,932,461  j;      28,057 

29.854,636  1       99,892 

'       122,530,544  '     359,762 

2.540 
145.920 
103,768 

\?, 

1 

1 

1 

1            "   ' 

1 

#   , 

i 

13 

1 

• 

13    

11 

14 
1 

12 



..       1 

2 

5            100 

10  i 

6  '            2 

• 

566  543  1  ^f> 

i 

858           110            33 

9   19lt  .MO 

16 

5 
55 
73 
90 

2  ' 

•      492.789    !        3.099              9,040 

1.584.285            3,116             19,670 

6,402.189           8.382            52,860 

1          4.146,595            9.311             49.740 

17 

.     ...i 

..........^  

1 

18 

1 

77    



10 

........1........ 

; 
....| 

45            28 

20 

r 

1             ; 

.   !                         1 

1 

1 

c  Includes  states  grouped  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  maynot  be  disclosed.    These  establishments  are  distributed  as  follows: 
Colorado,  1 ;  Georgia,  1 :  Iowa.  1 :  Maine,  1 ;  Minnesota,  1 ;  New  Hampshire,  1 ;  Rhode  Island,  1 ;  Wisconsin,  1 ;  Wyoming,  1. 
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Table  2.— DETAILED  STATEMENT,  ROLLING  MILLS 


STATES. 


1. 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


The  United  States 


Alabama 

California... 
Connecticut 
Delaware  ... 
Illinois 


31ATERIALS  USED— COntiuUCil. 


Spiegeleisen  and  ferro- 
nianganese. 


Pig  iron. 


Old  iron  rails. 


Ton.s. 


Cost. 


Tons. 


248.536 


$7,588,784  ,       6.299,999 


Cost. 


Tons. 


Cost. 


Other  old  or  scrap  iron. 


Old  steel  rails  and  steel 
rail  ends. 


Tons. 


Cost. 


Tons. 


Cost 


1^97. 758, 067 


2 
25 


7  Indiana. 

8  Kentucky 

9  '  Maryland 

10  {  Mflssachosetts. 

11  I  Michigan 


12  Missonri 

13  New  Jersey... 

14  I  New  York.... 

15  '  Ohio 

15  I  Pennsylvania. 


17  I  Tennessee 

18  '  Virginia 

19  —       - 

20 


West  Virginia . . 
All  other  states. 


56  954 

80 


573 
32 


170  jl 
2,0«0    i 


1, 651. 097 
5,600 


41,  261 

2,6U0 


452 

2, 242 

6,208 

179, 209 


1,707 
1,052 


27,232 

102,  796 

399. 707 

5.235,978 


92,927  i| 
27,416  J 


48, 303 

1,120 

125 

25, 350 

816, 953 

42, 622 
17, 069 
6,417 
16,461 
10, 751 

1,852 

74, 759 

205, 512 

873.711 

3, 840, 584 

12,638 

23.  296 

226.847 

55,629 


478, 0a4 

29,000 

2,980 

393, 397 

12, 742.  004 

635. 797 
241,761 
95,400 
336. 738 
174,  088 

30, 27? 

1, 027, 545 

3, 126, 865 

13.  057.  207 

60, 348, 110 

152. 826 

305, 377 

3, 678.  599 

902, 017 


392,495         $9,109,765 


943,623       $16,418,611 


145,837  ,      $2,627,649 


1,468 

11.985 

924 

14,500 

99,856 

4,125 
1,792 


35. 275 
296.211 

20,790 

357, 500 

2. 319, 994 

98.700 
36,800 


10,946 
21, 826 


275, 656 

488. 974 


1.784 

5.641 

1,331 

92, 712 

57, 848 

37,464 
129.415 

26.  089 
2, 080, 646 
1,  377, 132 

9,189 
29, 822 

203. 338 
723,244 

26,746 

602,537 

5,784 
35,051 
21, 226 
22,479 
68,287 

43,304 
21, 036 
3,456 
32. 403 
14.265 

26,320 

19,949 

31.903 

147,  835 

388, 510 

549 
8,900  i 
2,339 
50,027 


90, 277 

843,690 

289,620  i 

405,702 

1,151,644 

746. 848 
392.413  i 
58,500  I 
487,121  j 
245,617 

474,415  I 

369.825 

645. 016 

2, 311,  702 

6, 772,  770 

8.211 

166.541 

48. 836 

909.863 


2,138       42,840 

1 

8,419 
5,337 

177.018 
125.099 

2,268 

43,092 

.  7,300 

12,875 

107,100 


168,500 

245, 745 

1,817.815 


400 


7.600 


2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 


MATERIALS  USED— Continued. 


STATES. 


The  United  Stotes. 


Alabama  . . . 
California  . . 
Connecticut 
Delaware... 
Illinois 


Indiana 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 
Michigan 


•Missouri 

New  Jersey  . . 
New  York.... 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania. 


Tennessee 

Virginia 

West  Virginia.. 
All  other  states 


Fuel. 


Anthracite  coal 
and  Gubn. 


Tons. 


Cost. 


Bituminous  coal  and 
slack. 


Tons. 


961. 039  $1, 487, 713  ,  5, 171, 102 


7,906 
6.975 


34,452 
27,644 


672 

647 

8.848 


3,600  ' 
2,337 
46,837 


92.860 
16,700 


228.190 
66,756 


825.947  1,075,764 


400 


1,720 


75 


413 


117,834 
52,551 
26,728 
74,233 

408,986 

130.026 
104,204 

34,258 
133, 205 

27,932 

54,850 

173, 216 

228,839 

1, 459. 482 

1,727,403 

62.750 

50,137 

171.774 

132,694 


Cost. 


$9. 663, 208 


141,  788 
361,419 
93, 512 
202,347 
539, 841 

183, 503 
133, 915 

85,538 
651, 772 

63,756 

104,960 

524. 219 

572,806 

1, 764, 378 

3,555,484 

91, 814 
112,326 
187,920 
411,910 


Coke. 


Charcoal. 


Tons 


Cost.     I   Bushels. 


393,050  l$1.311,588 


10 
228 


78,469 
345 


110 
1,415 


332, 802 
2,105 


5,122  ; 
1,700 

2,205 

3,455 

12, 103 

65.356 

200,769 


34, 156 
7,911 

12,019 

16, 876 

49,507 

214. 168 

571.060 


2,770,611 


48,450 

87,335 

4,770 


28,707 


870,853 
24,496 

I 

!      89,500 

10, 950 

I        3, 426 

113, 040 

1, 510, 984 


Cost. 


$243,773 


Oil. 


Natural 
gas. 


Barrels. 


1, 850, 138 


4,362 

8,394 

251 


2,144 


71,927 
1,842 

6,050 

1,737 

848 

9,422 

135.883 


837, 197 
20,000 


I 


20, 725 
2,563 


58,981 
11, 478 


2,160 
84,952 

3,090 

7,421 

5,465 

920.926 

177,927 


Cost. 


Cost. 


Rent 

of 

power 

and 

heat. 


Cost. 


All  other 
materials. 


Cost. 


$1,124,206  !!$3,6«6,946  $20, 910  $16,712,412 


385,992 
12,000 


100 


13 


3.510 
52,064 

3,585 

8,024 

9,564 

489, 248 

160, 219 


(a) 


151,403 
3, 391, 468 


24,075 


2,000 


16,510 


2,400 


59,761 

137.353 

44.980 

33,623 

958.006 

29.101 
18,505 
38,457 
2.042.419 
75.151 

56,155 

1,254.045 

349.812 

1,121.472 

0,059,831 

22.810 

81,483 

884,298 

445,170 


a  Natural  gas  in  Indiana  supplied  free. 
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MATERIALS  USED— Continued. 


Other  old  or  scrap 
ateel. 


Hammered  iron  ore    >    Hammered  pig  or 
blooms.  scrap  bloom <i. 


Purchased  muck  bar. 


Purchased  bessemer 

steel. 


Purchased  open- 
hearth  steel. 


Swedish  billots  and 
bars. 


Tons. 


Cost. 


Tons. 


Cost. 


Tons. 


Cost. 


Tons. 


451, 346     $7. 945, 013 


3. 873 
1,482 


78, 115 
33.579 


103, 455 
168 


1,400 

18,063 

2,289 


16.702 

8.221 

52,  85.T 

240,600 

•   200 


1, 520, 297 
2,560 


28,000 

299. 152 

39.002 


347, 101 

149.  543 

948, 921 

4, 460, 777 

4,750 


16,936  i      $599,983 


110 
103 


100 


888 
1.152 


12,837 
20. 379 


330 

699 

1,051 

14, 477 


23,452  I      $720,457        234,678 


4.680   I 
3,850 


5,000 


2,000 


19,520 

27.903 

32,490 

504.020 


56,000 


Cost. 


Tons 


Cost. 


Tons. 


Cost. 


Tons. 


Cost. 


$6,252,594        838,118 


2.256 

400 


61,534 
11,000 


42 
21,410 


00 


2.520 


1,038 
603, 419 


1.308 


50,959 


$24,117,921        141,342     $4,635,585'       15.463     $1,008,698 


3,759 

7,731 

250 

5,226 

31,743 

12,634 

5,447 

74,553 

44 


130,  210 

256.712 

6,600 

134,156 

917.  527 

379, 921 

162,  212 

2. 190.  070 

1.315 


1.844 

3,940 

13.100 

209, 313 


2,508 


9 


49.  436 

109, 611 

328,  494 

5, 572,  617 


3, 220  103. 200 

22,017  694.073 

3.516  94,846 

178,857  I  5.084.452 

404,875  I  11,739,550 


1.435 
434 

2,500 

361 

36 

60 

268 

6.800 

8.325 

913 


30, 188 

14, 673 

100, 482 

11,586 

1,424 

1.920 

9,133 

221.471 

264, 725 

34,000 


..] 

i 

340 

21. 120 

200 

1.256 

114 


16,000 

87.960 

9,420 


68,100 


243 


2,964 
52,  332 
28,950 


89,  334 

1,380,843 

752. 900 


11.593     384,317  |    1,248 
5,211     192.800  11    2,024 

1,146  I    47.600  

102,254  ■     3,321,266    10,281 


2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 


12 

98.  926  I  13 

136,431  i  14 

15 

638,841  10 


17 
18 
19 
20 


PRODUCTS. 

1 

1 

1 

Aggregate 
value. 

1 
1 

i 

Summary  of  classified  products. 

Total. 

Iron. 

Bessemer  steel. 

Openh( 

Tons.      ! 

1 

earth  steel. 

Crucible  and  miscel 
laneous  steel. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

1 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

1 
Value.         1 

Tons. 
74, 130 

Value. 

1 
$331,860,872  | 

8,  274, 833 

52. 205 
56,747 
27.727 
58.437 
910,648 

110.  201 
49.082 
20,222 

150,621 
40.588 

27.708 

157,  276 

240, 026 

1,128.013 

4,770,976 

20,651 

52, 442 

259,838 

141, 425 

$325. 613, 449 

3, 225, 140 

$132,62d,6<;5 

i        4. 385. 365 

$150, 655, 612 

590,198  1        $32,934,121 

$9,403,051 

1 

2, 228, 536 
3,097,155 
1,463,180 
2, 608,  670 
28,872.741 

4,505.536 
2,059,840 
1. 062, 204 
10. 981. 649 
1,847.565 

1, 520. 559 

8, 756, 431 

10,310,088 

45,406,560 

188. 714, 190 

881,404 
2,400,603 
8,547,360 
6. 506, 601 

2, 194, 651 
3, 052. 485 
1,462,140 
2, 553, 942 
28, 678. 000 

4,448.299 
2. 040. 101 
1, 038, 467 
8. 812, 273 
1.826,809 

1,509,223 

8, 658,  788 

10,241.488 

45. 082, 191 

185,  742,  795 

854,958 
2,  367, 103 
8, 493. 356 
6, 556, 375 

50,550 
39, 303 
17,123 
57, 913 
156,404 

73, 731 
36. 711 
8,479 
42, 224 
33,478 

25.208 

89, 818 

109, 472 

,            571, 334 

1,  705, 202 

20,821 
1  50.655 
i              39,223 

97,791 

2, 132, 721 
1,950,181 
757, 741 
2. 520, 809 
6,400,731 

2,891.801 
1, 486, 099 
452, 469 
1, 873, 163 
1, 296, 809 

1, 334, 223 

4, 334, 003 

5, 339, 587 

21,051,752 

60. 060. 307 

841.058 
2. 283, 091 
1. 172. 700 
4, 531, 430 

i 

1            1,655 
1            9, 931 

61.930 

666, 245 

143,8:t5 

8,633 

341, 037 

27,500 

17,128 

188,  513 

1, 250, 579 

32,000 

2 

7.513 

6,695 

380 

751,784 

35,170 
12.098 

6,865 
87,051 

4,250 

2,500 

i              30,689 

118, 346 

502,860 

2, 556, 328 

t 



436,059 

313, 750 

24,500 

21,860,141 

1.471,313 
536.874 
294.085 

5, 465. 176 
320,746 

175.000 

1,836.092 

3,466,407 

]9,804.&'» 

85,439,308 

3 

'            2. 340 

144 

2, 015 

1,050 
273 

3,878 

20.162 

400 

1. 560              246, 814 

4 

5 

445 
250 

75, 191 
57,685 

6 

7 

g 

1,000 
1.184 
2.460 

102.500 
223.360 
177, 254 

0 

10 

11 

12 

29. 425 

4,880 

53,819 

457,026 

1 

1,675,800 
372, 770 
3,325,601 
24,601,650  j 

1 

I 

7,344 
7,328 

811,993 
1,062,724 

13 
14 
15 

1      52,420 
130 

6,632,530 
13,000 

16 

17 

1,787                   84,012 

220,615              7.320,566 

40,434  <           l.mu.OiS 

1 

■ 

1 

18 

i 

', 

10 

3.200 

220,000 



20 
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Table  9.— DETAILED  STATEMENT,  ROLLING  MILLS 


BTATK8. 

PBODUCT8 — continued . 

« 

RaUs. 

Bars  and  rods,  exoept  wire  rods. 

• 

1 

Iron. 

; 

Bessemer  steel. 

1 

Iron. 

Bessemer  steel. 

Open-hearth  steel. 

Tons. 

1 

Value. 

f 
Tons.        I         Value. 

1 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

1 

The  UDited  States . 

15,361  :      $622,224 

2, 076, 325  1        $60, 272, 575  i      1 ,  304, 115 

$50,048,590  ! 

840.257 

$12,864,136 

116, 657 

$5,654,688 

2 

Alabama 

2,087 

80,653 
165 

33,565 
23,452 
14. 181 
18,500 
96,327 

47,580 
19,953 
1,700 
20, 426 
23,606 

3,922 

18,283 

83,770 

376, 415 

435,654 

11.748 
13,883 

1,241,508 

226 
8,517 
1  510 

6.945 

347, 255 
•7a  7V1 

3 

California 

3 

4,839 

261,306 

1,086,048 
609,856 
661,930 

3,394,382 

1, 753. 664 

780, 042 

67,500 

748, 496 

838,800 

151,389 

764,776 

4,094,596 

'  13, 524, 341  , 

16,979,948 

452, 646 
548,485 

4 

Coonecticut 

655 

35,750 

5 

Delaware 

1 

6 

lUinola 

Indiana 

3.069 
760 

122,780 
30,000 

614, 837 
600 

""'  16,933,031 

1 

24,000 

36,977 
35 

1,027,706 
1,400 

7 

8 

Keutnckv 

, ■••••...•... 

9 

Maryland 

5,265 
415 

214,985 
20,750 

2,2?8 
5,825 

93.513 

291,250 

10 

Masiiachusetta 

1 

1 

11 

Michiiran 

12 

Misflonri | 

j 

""8,'682* 
12, 521 
8.126 
262, 611 

13 

New  Jersey 

329,"  oeo' 

597,929 

321, 490 

10,036,267 

1 

12.950 

3.580 

14,032 

69,739 

822,100 

177.970 

639.105 

3,197,801 

14 

New  York 

1.*^ 

Olilo 

2,063 
2.571 

2,227 

97  208    '                9  <KM^ 

106,390 
42, 321,  749 

16 

Pennsylvania 

95,  590 
87,428 

1, 436. 265 

17 

Tennessee 

18 

Virginia 

1 

19 

West  Virginia 

536 
16.258 

20,000 
606,099 

20 

All  other  states  

2,581 

108,360 

61,150 

2, 350, 183 

6,970 

278, 800 

* 

j 

! 

1 

8TATBB. 

t 

PRODUCT8 — continued. 

Sheet. 

Boiler  plate. 

Iron.                      Bessemer  steel. 

1 
Open-hearth  steel. 

Iron. 

1 

Bessemer  steel. 

1 

Open-hearth  steel. 

Tons. 

Value.           Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

1 
Value.    ! 

1 

The  United  States . 
Alabama        t  t 

154, 521 

$9,693,064 

61, 332 

$4, 037, 226 

.31,389 

$2, 437, 680  1 

66,461 

$3,158,319 

9,065 

$396,809 

89, 720 

1 
$5,019,001 

2 

4,530 

297. 161 

1 

31 

1,805 

1 
1 

....         ' 

3 

California 

1 

1 

4 

Connecticut 

■...•......'I 

1 

. 

5 

Delaware 

7,075 

434,378  i 

900 

11,000 

126 

7.375 

713 

42,795 

1 

18 

1^258 

8 

Illinois 

1 

............ 

7 

Indiana 

i 

1 

L 

• 

8 

Kentucky 

2,323 
3,979 

135,480 
250, 969  i 

r          870 

48,422 
26,000 

551 
1,600 
1,373 

31,880 
80,000 
66,240 

263 
1,600 

i6,'532 

95,000 

n 

Marvlftpa 

400 

10 

Massachusetts 

11 

Michigan 

3,701 

171,998 

12 

Miftsonri t^t - 

3,675 
2,249 

............  |. . 

349,125           2.500 

175.000 

••"••••~^- 

13 

New  Jeraev 

150,000 

14 

New  York 

i 

1 

•••»••••••••, 

Mi 

Ohio 

46.499 
77,864 

2, 665.  .508    !       is.  769    "1.149.347 

2,260 
28,972 

202,140 
2. 226, 360 

11,806 
48.971 

686,797 
2, 332, 307 

16.012 
71,827 

1. 141. 472  ; 

16 

Pennsylvania. 

5.040,494 

84,704  1     2.401.122 

5,641 

218,689 

3,764,739 

17 

Tennessee 

1 
1 

18 

Virginia 

1 1 

19 

West  Vireinla 

6,307            369.850 

5. 159  1        300, 757 

i 

20 

All  other  states 

■ 

........i.... ........ 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
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PRODUCTS — continued. 

Hoop. 

• 

Skelp. 

Structural  shapes. 

Iron. 

Bessemer  steel. 

Open-hearth 
steel. 

•  11 
Iron. 

Bessemer  steel. 

Iron. 

Bessemer  steel. 

Open-hearth  steel. 

Tons. 

Value. 

1 

j 

;  Tons.  ■    Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

'     Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons.       Value. 

1 

;  Tons. 

Value. 

123,317 

$3,070,591      5,429  i  $234,706 

3,532 

$160,000 

1  465, 550  $17, 621, 186  I 

13. 919 

$536,366 

137,527 

$6,941,474 

95,603 

$4,629,411 

76,298 

$3,992,074 

11 

291            12,804 

1 

1 

2: 

3 

2,650 

132,500 

1 

2,236 

184.160 



*  *     i 

. 

1 

4 

6 
7 

i 

1 

I      5.»54 

242,581  { 

1 

1 

1 

' 

i 

1 

1 

1.320 
2,000 

!..-    

60.000 
85,000 

1 

60 

2,500 

' 

8, 

1 

I 

0' 

1 

1 

1 

1 

10  • 

1 

1 

... .•••...!  ......... 

1 

1 

1 
...........I 

11 

II...... 

' 

1 

( 

1 

,      .1'  

i 

1 

12 

•  •«••.•«••, 

I 

1 

i; 1 

20,832 
2,528 

1, 146, 112 
108, 217 

840 

40, 491 

10,000 

500,000 

13 

100 
27,778 

5,600  1 

!      9,520 
.28.377 
421,699 

361,760 
1, 088, 648 

14 

1. 134. 750  1 

2,789 
2,640 

i 

122,903 
111,  803 

4,937 
89.916 

217,228 
4, 262, 692 

15 

95,148       3.923,437 

1 

3,532 

160,000 

15, 928, 197 

9,630 

•  ••••••.1 

390,183 

167,507 

5,385.645 

1 

64,012 

U,  355, 414 

16 

i 

1 

• 

18 

'■ 

'4,289 

146, 183 

10 

1 

1 

!          600 

1 

24,000 

r 

20< 

1 

! i 

1                     i 

i 

1 

• 

PRODUCTS— continu4 

Ml. 

• 

All  other  plate,  except  mail  plate. 

1 

Rolled  car  axles. 

i 

• 
Hammered  car  axles. 

Muck  harfor 
sale. 

Iron. 

1 
Bessemer  steel.     ( 

Open-he 

arth  steel. 

Iron. 

Open-hearth  < 
steel. 

,       1 

Iron. 

Bessemer  steel. 

Open-hearth 
steel. 

Tons. 

1 

Value. 

Tons. 

1 
Value.       Tons. 

Valae. 

Tons. 

Value. 

1 

Tons.    Value. 

■ 

Tons. 

1 

Value.   ; 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

1  Tons. 

1 

Value. 

1 
139,549 

^,973,520 

91,840  ^ 

^,066,021 

87. 139 

$4,587,454  \ 

1.500 

$67,500 

1 

1.000 

1 
$60,000 

36,545  1 

$1,085,345  1 

1 

11,456 

$609,677 

10,445 

$640,429   1282,340 

$7,411,748 

r 

4,991 

239,330  i 

1.098 

45,080 

4,303 
1,489 

215. 150 
60,912 

! 

- 

2' 

ji 

........ 

.     ...M.... 

i 

3 

■  ■ 

6,000 

276,000  1  . 

i 

1 

4 

1,501 

66,055 

1 

i 

5,000 

225,000 

, 

600 
606 

7,175 
5.258 

15,000 
17.180 

166,200 
137,606 

5. 

•  •  «  •             •  ' 

........a' 

6. 

1 



•  ••••-•••■1 

5,626 

298.197 

1 

7 

5,707 
2.400 

'  258,459 
108,000  j 

1.729 

02,650    :          10 

596 

1 

.■«•••% 

8' 

0 

4,882 

192,240    ' 

10 

••■••••"•*l 

5,097 
7,385 

229,399 
313,386 

I 

11 

i 

1 

1 

1 

I?, 

i,  9ii 

01.728 

1,287 

1,211 

15.805 

52,992   1    .^300  1 

264,400 

i 

1 . 

1  ii.727 

an.i7.*» 

13 

5, 286  ,    228, 864 
5, 199  1     '*3S.  505  1 

47,094    ; 
820, 178 
2,240,473 

i 

285 
2.489 
3,274 

14,229  1 
118,531  j 
143, 489 

20 

8,836 
2,600 

995 
493, 282 
115,400 

14 

3,134 
74,897 

208,925 
3, 900, 453 

t I 

1,886 
8,559 

178,534 
461.805 

1  34,631 
189,619 

985.293 
4,980,246 

15 

112,  554  1 

4.747,489      49,487   : 

J 

1,500 

67.500 

1,000 

60,000 

16 

17 

i 

1,597  1      67,032 

18- 

11,349 

'  334,385 

32,824 

708,958 

10' 

1 

2,700 

168,000 

1 

i:::::::  ::::::;: 

i' 



20^ 

1 
i 

1 

t 

1 

1 

1                               ■ 
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6 
7 
8 
0 
10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 

1« 
17 
18 
19 
20 


2 
3 

4 

6 

7 
8 
9 

10 
11 

12 
13 
14 
15 


Table  2.— DETAILED  STATEMENT,  ROLLING  MILLS 


PRODUCTS— continued. 


STATES. 


Cut  nails. 


Iron. 


Bc8Hemer  8to«l. 


Open-lieartli 
steel. 


Kegs 

of  100 

pounds. 


Kegs 
Value.    I     of  100 
pounds. 


The  United  States.  2, 139, 088  i$4,577,557    3, 704, 604 


12     Alabama 

3  CalHoniia ;    222,188 

4  j  Connec-tieut 

5  Delaware 


All  other  classified  products. 


Iron. 


Kegs 

Value.       of  100     Value. 
.  piouuds. 


$7,670,306  I  13,340   $79,740 


641,000 


24,831 


74.211 


9,340  I  42,680 
•  «•-••■ --■ 


Illinois ' 192.985       394,743 


Indiana ;      25,000  i      50,000        214,832 


Michigan 
Missouri. 

New  Jersey 286, 1 15 

New  York I 

Ohio 08,054       140,613  i  1,351,251   2.775,440 


454,  .509 


Tons. 


Value. 


Bessemer  steel.       ;  i  Open-hearth  Hteel. 


391,400  $19,743,547 


763 

600 

2,942 

18, 670 

56, 402 
10, 020 
600 


46, 1 15 

29,556 

147, 885 

833, 070 

2, 866, 409 

533, 740 

41, 000 


227,084     i i  15,956 


1,074 
10,226 
20, 510 

7.983 
32,  674 


Pennsylvania 1, 233. 430  2, 484, 672  I  i    639, 894 

Tennessee ; ' 

Virginia 182,493 

West  Virginia   [        1 .  848 

All  other  states 3,118 


433.503 
3,973 
6,325 


1.265,733 


4,000  :  37,110 


35,750         84,012 

945,982   1,982,788   1 

765  1,558    I 


147.080 

6,546 

26, 050 


864,043 

56, 612 
520. 323 

1.313,455 
526, 321 

1. 426  298 

0, 960, 293 

301.  884 

1, 233, 981 


33.304       2,042,562 


Tons. 

.  Value.      1 



Tons. 

173, Sol 
300 

Value. 

1, 494, 819 

$55. 442, 379' 

$10,303,054 

8.100 

1,432           100,542  . 
40  '            2,000  ' 
180             13.500 

711 

b:io 

142, 200 
65,085 

90,321 
23, 793 

3, 504, 662 
991,404 
............ 

2,015 
1,000 

341,937 
25,000 

I  Value  of 
!   all  other 
!  prodoetit, 
including 
amount* 
,    received 
for  castom 
work  and 
repairing. 


$6,247,423 


75, 345 
4,250 


21,818 
104.594 
372, 956 

630, 939 


151.983 
17,168 


4. 958,  862 
320, 746 


1, 401, 556 

2,  820, 389 

13,  798, 580 

22, 075, 197 


4. 536, 453 
918, 488 


14,337 
400 


959. 329 
32.000 


1,175 

1,300 

16. 495 


89,300 
194,800 
950,425 


134,288  I  7,437,878 


500 


52.000 


33.885 

44.670 

1.040 

54,728 

194. 741 

57,237 

19,739 

23,737 

2. 160, 371  . 

20.756 
11.336 
97.643 
68,600 
324.309 

2,971,395 
26,446 
83,500 
54,004 
40,226 


a  Two  bessemer  converters  were  reported  from  Virginia,  for  which  the  capacity  was  not  given. 


CAPITAL,  EQUIPMENT,  AND  DAILY  CAPACITY  AND 


BTATB8. 


No.  of 
establish- 
ments. 


The  United  StAtes. 


34 


CAPITAL. 


Total. 


&$5.711,693 


Alabama. 
Colorado. 
Delaware 
Illinois  .. 
Indiana.. 


Kansas 

Kentucky. . . 
Missouri  — 
New  Jersey. 
New  York . . 


Ohio 

Pennsylvania. 
Tennessee  — 
Texas  


1 
1 
2 
3 
3 

1 
2 
3 
2 

1 

6 
7 
1 
1 


169. 193 
65,500 
401,857 
443,250 
288,000 

800,000 

140.000 

2, 379, 215 

470,000 

25,000 

509,128 

5266,550 

225,000 

20.000 


LaXifl. 


$1, 151, 119 


10,000 
3,000 

55,000 
6,000 

23,000 

75,000 

20,000 

765,000 

95,000 

5,000 

24,219 

42,400 

25.000 

2,500 


Buildings. 


$1, 259. 801 


50,000 

2,500 

113, 493 

337,000 

47.  OCO 

100,000 

20,000 

225,008 

162, 000 

5,000 

110,  500 

32,800 

50,000 

4,500 


Machinerv, 
tools,  and  im- 
plements. 


$3. 106, 216 


109,193 
60,000 
233,364 
100.250 
218.0  JO 

125,000 

100,000 

1, 248, 150 

222.000 

15,000 

341,409 

170,850 

150.000 

13,000 


Live 
assets,  (a) 


$194,557 


Number 
of  single 

Fuddling 
urnaces. 


159 


Number 
of  beat- 

ing 
famaces. 


Number 
of  ham- 
mers. 


150 


1 

1 

20 

...... ......1 

i 

'   *  '     6 

i 

i.... ...... 

85 

141,057    1 

20 
6 

1 

33,000 
20,500 

20 
52 

4 
2 
5 
9 
5 

12 
20 
23 
30 
2 

17 

14 

4 

3 


11 


Nomber 
of  cut 
nail  ma- 
chines. 


314 


68 

•          •           • 

.  3 

1 

52 

.......... 

1 

3 

60 

1 
1 


152 
12 


a  Includes  raw  materials,  stock  in  process  and  finished  products  on  hand,  and  cash,  bills  and  accounts  receivable,  and  sundries  not  elsewhere  reported. 
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AND  STtEEL  WORKS,  BY  STATES:  1890—Continued. 


SQUIPMBNT  AND  CAPACITT. 


ynm- 
berof 
single 

pud- 
dling 

fur- 
naces. 


4,6M 


117 

6 

12 

66 

81 
117 
60 
45 
32 

13 

14 

141 

188 

821 

2,707 

33 

59 

127 

55 


Num- 
ber of 
beat- 
ing 
far- 
nacee. 


Num- 
ber of 
ham- 
mers. 


2,762  I      614 


31  i 

35  i 

39  j 

33  I 

70  1 
61 
23  I 
44 
91 

58 

28 

98 

125 

330 

1.570 
11 
26 
31 
58 


5 
19 
18 

8 

8 
15 

5 
10 
13 

19 
19 
45 
28 
44 

330 
2 
7 
2 

17 


Num- 
ber of 
out  nail 

ma- 
chines. 


5,595 


Converters. 


Num- 
ber. 


98 


428 
342 
126   I 


811 


216 

40 

1,177 

1.685 

74 

145 

823 

130 


a92 


Total 
daily 
capacity 
in  tons 
of  in- 
gots. 


O^n-hearth 
iumaces. 


Num- 
ber. 


ToUl 
daily 
capacity 
in  tons 
of  in- 
goto. 


20, 934  j        122  I      3.853 


Num- 
ber of 
soak- 
ing 
pits. 


43 


16 
2 


2 

11 

46 
1 

a2 
4 
2 


1 
o 


5,667 
120 


290 
20 


700 
1,600 

11,247 
25  I 


825 
350 


8 
2 


15 
40 


125  I 
120 


60 


4 

2 

22 

78 


100  ! 
28 
642 

2.701 


8 


8 


2 
23 


22 


Num- 
ber of 
cement- 
ing fur- 
naces. 


48 


Num- 
ber of 
cruci- 
ble pots 
which 
can  be 
used  at 
each 
heat. 


2,270 


Num- 
ber of 
trains 

of 
rolls. 


124 


30 
16 


14 
7 


23 


24 
64 

30 


266 

202 

24 

1,470 
20 


1,474 


28 
15 
17 
30 

00 
33 
19 
24 
45 

11 
10 
61 
69 
210 

738 
11 
21 
26 
37 


^Kgre- 
gate 

daily 
capac- 
ity in 
ton's  of 
finished 
prod- 
ucts. 


Power. 


Steam. 


;  Num- 
ber of 
boilers.! 


Num- 
ber of 

en- 
gines. 


Horse 
power. 


Water. 


45,181  I'  5,992  I  3.702   525,836 


Num- 
ber of 
water 
wheels. 


Horse 
power. 


18 


440 
303 
141 
266 

5,626 
966 
340 
182 

1.099 

268 

156 

739 

1.382 

5,247 

25,207 

116 

533 

1,106 

1.064 


62 

82 

43 

110 

292 
121 
38 
32 
229 

44 

28  I 
265  I 
205 
j      715 

i  3,317 
35 

41 
.       Ill 

i      222 


74 
56 
24 
50 

2.57 
79 
33 
27 

115 

32 

18 

164 

103 

494 

1,937 

28 

17 

66 

128 


10,395 
5,765 
2,325 
5,130 

31.  012 

10,480 

4,100 

3,200 

13,820 

4,300 

2.775 

23, 910 

17,385 

70,624 

276,335 

2.200 

1,060 

11,225 

23,796 


5 

4 


2 
1 


Num- 
ber of 
turbine 
wheels. 


Horse 
power. 


1.755 


550 
90 


6 


280 
600 


235 


84     6, 477 


4 
2 


425 
00 


14 


9 

10 

2 


675 


441 

1,415 

100 


23     1,101 


20 


2,170 


2 
3 
4 

5 

0 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


VOWER  OF  IDLE  ROLLING  MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS:   1890. 


CONYUrrBRS. 

1 

OPSN-HKARTH    FUB- 
NACB8. 

Number  of 
crucible 

pota 
which  can 
be  used  at 
each  heat. 

Number 
of  trains 
of  rolls. 

capacity 
in  tons  of 

finished 
products. 

8TSAM  POWEB. 

WATBR  POWEB. 

Number. 

Total 
daily  ca- 
pacity in 
tons  of 
ingota. 

Number. 

Total 

daily 

.  capacity 

in  tons  of 

ingots. 

Number 

of 
boilers. 

Number 

of 
engines. 

Horse 

power. 

1 

1 

Number 

of  water 

wheels. 

Horse 
power. 

Number 

of  turbine 

wheels. 

Horse 
power. 

5 

665 

7 

1 

188    , 

336 

83 

1,384    ; 

245 

159 

20.170 

1 
2              150 

4 

280 

1 

1 

3 
2 
3 

4 
3 

6 
12 

40    . 
30    : 
2 
115 
31 

50 
240 
310 

70 
8 

211 

187 

76 

15    1 

8 

6 

6 
15 
11 

* 

4 
35 
31 
23 

5 
3 
2 

11 
13 

6 
22 

750 
250 
250 
735 
3,040 

1,100 
1  aas 

2 

I! 

I 



3 

:i 

2 

150 

4 

i 

1 

75 
30 

5 

1 

6 

4 

1 

6 

7 

1 

7 

8 

2 

500 

10 

21    !         i'ilS    ! 

0 

1 

320 

8 
1 

14 

13 

2 

16 

1,545 

10 

2 

200 

11 

3 

135 

1 

12 

48 

56 

2 

/     26 

^     29 
5 

8.450 

2,060 

450 

12 

1 

2 

86" 

13 

1 

60 

2 

40 

I 

u 

1 

2 

15 

1 
1 

i 

2688 31 


b  Includes  $18,000  hired  property. 
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2 
3 


2 
3 


Tablb  3.— detailed  STATEMENT,   FORGES 


STATES. 


CAPITAL. 


The  United  States. 


New  York 

All  other  states  (e) . 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Total. 


Land. 


20     $876,470  |   $130,700 


0 


517,434 


11  I    359.036 


70.300 
60.200 


Build- 
ings. 


Machin- 
ery, tools, 
and  imple- 
ments. 


$112,500 


$225,500 


52,500 
60,000 


110,000 
115,500 


Live  as- 
sets, (a) 


Miscel- 
laueons 

ex- 
penses. (6) 


$407,770    i    $54,680 


284,434    I      40.048 
123,336  i:       13,732 


STATES. 


The  United  States . 


New  York 

Ail  other  states. 


MATERIALS  USED 


ToUl 
cost. 


Iron  ore. 


Tons. 


$803,208 


Cost. 


Pig  iron. 


18,807  $110,587 


270, 503 
625,706 


18, 807     110, 587 


Tons. 


8,227 


Cost. 


$145, 867 


8,227 


145,867 


Old  or  scrap 
iron. 


Tons. 


24,000 


24,000 


Cost. 


$360,777 


369,777 


Charcoal. 

Bushels. 

Cost. 

4,056,435 

$270,082 

2, 733, 180 
1,323,255 

167. 221 
102,861 

1,«C5 
5,604    i    7,350 


a  Includes  raw  materials,  stock  in  process  and  finished  products  on  hand,  and  cash,  bills  and  accounts  receivable,  and  sundries  not  elsewhere  reported. 
b  Includes  rent,  taxes,  insurance,  mterest  paid  on  cash  used  in  the  business,  and  nil  sundries  not  elsewhere  reported. 

CAPITAL,  EQUIPMENT,  AND  DAILY  CAPACITY  ASD 


STATES. 


I  Number 

of 
establish- 
I    mentft. 


The  United  States. 


12 


a 

3 

4 
5 
6 
7 


Alabama . . .  ^ . 

Maryland 

New*  Jersey . . 
New  York  . . . 
Pennsylvania 
Virginia 


1 
1 
2 
2 
5 
1 


CAPITAL. 


Total. 


Land. 


Buildings. 


$198,500 


$68,000 


8,200 
60.000 
19,300 
17,000 
90.000 

4,000 


5.000 
5,000 
4,500 
11.000 
40,000 
2,500 


$41,300 


2,000 
7,000 
2,300 
2,000 
27,000 
1,000 


Machinery,  tools, 

and 

implements. 


Live  assets,  (a) 


$83,200 


Number 
of  forge  fires. 


$6,000 


1,200 

48,000 

6,500 

4,00U 

23,000 

500 


6,000 


62 


5 

12 
6 
8 

29 
2 


a  Includes  raw  materials,  stock  in  process  and  finished  products  on  hand,  and  cash,  bills  and  accounts  receivable,  and  sundry  items  of  capital  not  elsewhere 
reported. 
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AND  BL.OOMEBIES,  BY  STATES:  1890. 


AVBRAOB  NUMBEB  OF  EMPLOTi^fl  AND  TOTAL 

WAGES— continued. 

1 

Operatives  and 
skilled. 

1                    Unskilled. 

Males  above  16 
yearii. 

Males  above  16  | 
years. 

ber.      ^^  ■«*■• 

■ 

1 
Children. 

''^r  ^«8-- 

Num- 
ber. 

1 

Wages,  i 

317     $150,943 

151 

39 
112 

$47. 762             3 

$360 

108 
209 

39,099 
111.844 

11. 151 
36,611 

■ 

t          3 

360 

WKKKLT  RATES  OF  WAGES  PAID  AND  AVERAGE  NUMBEB  OF  EMPLOT^S  AT  BACH  RATE,    EXCLUDING  OFFICEBS, 

FIRM  MEMBERS,  AND  CLEBKS. 

A.ggTegB.tw. 

Males  above  10  3-ears. 

1 

Chil- 
dreii. 

Under 
»5. 

Aver- 
age 
i  num- 
ber. 

471 

1 

Total 
Wages. 

I 

Total 
num- 
ber. 

Under 
$5. 

$5  and 
over 

but 
under 

$6. 

$6  and 
over 
but 

under 
$7. 

$7  and  ,  $8  and 
over   i    over 
but     1     but 

under     under 
$8.           $9. 

1 
I 

$9  and   $10  and  912  and 
over       over        over 
but         but         but 

under  <  under     under 
$10.         $12.         $15. 

1 

$15  and 
over 
but 

under 
$20. 

$199,066  ! 

468 

6 

11 

35 

65 

58 

1          36 

113           102 

42 

1 

3 

147 
324 

50,250 
148, 815 

147 
321 

6 

1 
10 

8 
27 

34 
31 

5 
53 

10 
26 

1 

71  <          13 
42             89 

5 
37 

i 
3' 

PRODUCTS. 


Blooms  and  bars. 


A.ggTegato| 
value,      li 


Total. 


From  ore. 


I' 


Tons.  I     Value.       Tons.  I  Value. 


$1. 183, 494   :  34, 775  $1, 178,  Oil  { '  9, 347  |$356. 843 


356,843  II    9,347  i      3.56,843 
826,651  1!  25,428        821,168 


1..  _ 


9,347     356,843 


From  pig  and 
scrap  iron. 


Tons. 


Value 
of  all 
other 
prod- 
ucts. 


EQUIPMENT  AND  CAPAdTY. 


Num- 
ber of 
forge 
fires. 


Value. 


25.428  |$821,168   '  $5,483 


25,428 


821,168       5,483 


140 

61 
79 


Hammers. 


Num- 
ber. 


27 

13 
14 


Total  ca- 
pacity in 
tons*  of 
blooms 
or  bars. 


Power. 


Steam. 


Num- 
ber of 
boilers. 


222 


16 


Num- 
ber of 

en- 
gines. 


9 


80 
142 


16 


9 


Horse 
power. 


432 


432 


Water. 


Nnm- 

l)er  of 

water 

wheels. 


20 


Horse 
lN)wer. 


16 

4 


715 

590 
125 


Num- 
ber of 
turbine 
wheels. 


4 

3 


Horse 
power. 


215 


135 
80 


2 
3 


2 

3 


e  Includes  states  grouped  in  order  that  the  oiierations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed.    These  establishments  are  distributed  as  follows: 
Maryland,  I ;  New  Jersey,  1 ;  Pennsylvania,  9. 

POWER  OF  IDLE  FORGES  AND  BLOOMERIES:  1890. 


HAMMERS. 

STEAM  POWER. 

\ 

WATER  POWER. 

Number. 

Daily  capacity 

in  tons  of 
blooms  or  bars. 

Number 
of  boilers. 

Number 
of  engines. 

Horse  power. 

1 

Number  of 
water  wheels. 

Horse  power. 

Number  of 
turbine  wheels. 

Horse  power. 

12 

73 

12 

8 

500 

• 

8 

280 

1 
6                        224 

1 

1 
1 
2 
2 
5 
1 

10 
7 
7 
8 

39 
2 

2                               1 
4                              1 
2                               2 

50 
200 
110 

• 

Jl 

1 

50 

» 

4 

4 
3 
1 

160    i                       i 

30 
144 

r> 

4                                4 

140 

95 
25 

4 

6 

7 

1 

CAST  IRON  PIPE  INDUSTRY. 
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CAST  IRON  PIPE  INDUSTRY. 


The  manafactare  of  cast  iron  pipe  is  confined  almost  exclasively  to  establishments  devoted  to  this  class  of 
work  as  a  specialty.  On  account  of  the  distinctive  character  of  the  industry  it  has  been  possible  to  separate  the 
statistics  of  the  pipe  works  from  the  operations  of  foundries  engaged  in  tlie^ production  of  miscellaneous  castings. 
A  comparatively  small  amount  of  iron  pipe  is  made  by  foundries  devoted  to  general  work,  but  as  the  pipe  thus 
produced  is  chiefly  for  local  trade  or  for  specific  purposes  no  account  has  been  taken  of  the  output  in  this  report. 
The  demand  for  standard  sizes  of  c<ist  iron  pipe  necessitates  its  manufacture  on  a  large  scale  in  plants  especially 
equipped  for  this  work,  although  many  of  them  also  produce  hydrants,  fittings,  and  connections.  A  few  of  the 
pipe  manufacturers  make  hydraulic  and  gas  machinery,  and  general  foundry  and  machine  shop  products,  but  this 
work  forms  only  a  small  part  of  the  aggregate  business  of  these  establishments.  ^ 

The  statistics  relating  to  cast  iron  pipe  were  included  in  the  totals  for  the  general  foundry  and  machine  shop 
ndustry  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890.  For  the  purposes  of  this  report,  however,  a  separation  was  made  at  the 
census  of  1890,  which  was  not  done  at  the  census  of  1880;  therefore  comparative  data  are  not  available. 

There  were  33  establishments  in  the  United  States  reported  as  engaged  princially  in  the  manufacture  of 
cast  iron  pipe  during  the  census  year  1890.    The  statistics  of  this  industry  are  given  in  the  following  summary: 

SUMMARY,  CAST  IRON  PIPE  INDUSTRY,  BY  STATES:  1890. 


BTATB& 


The  United  States. 


Naniber 
of  estab- 
lishments 
reporting. 


b33 


New  York 

Massachasetts 

New  Jersey ■. 

Pennsylvania 

Southern  states  (e) 

Ohio 

Other  western  states  (d). 


I 


6 
6 
8 
4 
6 


Capital. 


$14,179,733 


Miscellaneons 
expenses. 


$622,614 


58Q,463 

4,543,204 
1, 320, 407 
3,561,162 
1,050,311 
2,215,186 


36,850 

107,173 
56,018 

160, 461 
84,182 
87,021 


AVERAGE    NUMBER  OF  BM- 
PLOT^S  AND  TOTAL 
WAGES,  (a) 


Employes.   '      Wages. 


7,570        $3,792,557 


337 

2,281 
700 
1,064 
1,067 
1,218 


163,244 

1,217,818 
344,450 
934,791 
550,054 
582, 106 


Cost  of 

materials 

used. 


$0,453,652 


Value  of 
products. 


$15, 182, 652 


266,658 

3,000,652 
984,420 
2,256,258 
1, 405, 425 
1,441,230 


516,421 

5,032,571 
1,510,755 
3, 714, 203 
2,180,565 
2, 210, 047 


a  Includes  175  officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks,  and  their  wages,  amounting  to  $282,011,  distributed  as  follows:  New  York  and  Massachnset^a  4,  $6,447; 
New  Jersey  41,  $72,468;  Pennsylvania  34,$82,676;  southern  states  44,  $00,135;  Ohio  24,  $31,320;  other  western  sUtes  28,  $48,065. 
6  Does  not  include  2  idle  establishments  located  in  Pennsylvania  reporting  capital  amounting  to  $68,500. 
e.  Includea  establishments  located  as  follows:  Alabama,  1;  Jlentucky,  2;  Tennessee,  2;  Texas,  1;  Virginia,  2. 
d  Includes  establishments  located  as  follows:  Colorado,  1 ;  Michigan,  1;  Missouri,  2;  Oregon,  1;  Wisconsin,  1. 

Of  the  6  establishments  in  the  group  of  "  Other  western  states "  5  have  been  built  and  put  in  operation 
since  1880. 

The. oldest  seat  of  the  cast  iron  pipe  industry  is  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  the  adjoining  sections  of  New 
Jersey,  the  largest  works  being  located  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  One  establishment,  situated 
in  Millville,  N.  J.,  has  been  in  operation  since  1803,  but  it  did  not  begin  the  manufacture  of  pipe  until  some  years 
later.  Two  other  establishments  in  this  section  were  established  prior  to  1850,  and  5  establishments  were  built 
and  put  in  operation  between  1850  and  1880.  During  the  last  decade  5  cast  iron  pipe  foundries  have  been  built  in 
this  territory.  The  older  establishments  in  this  section  are  all  of  large  size,  while  those  recently  built  are  of 
comparatively  small  capacity.  During  the  census  year  1890  the  pipe  foundries  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 
produced  43  i)er  cent  of  the  total  output.  Until  within  recent  years  the  establishments  in  these  states  supplied 
the  demands  of  almost  the  entire  country,  but  the  advance  in  municipal  improvement  in  the  west  and  the 
southwest,  and  the  growth  of  the  pig  iron  industry  in  those  sections  have  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  large 
plants  nearer  to  the  new  markets  and  at  points  where  pig  iron  and  fuel  are  cheap. 

It  has  been  found  impossible  to  obtain  accurate  statistics  concerning  the  manufacture  of  cast  iron  pipe  during 

the  census  year  of  1880.    The  growth  of  the  industry  during  the  past  10  years  is  indicated  by  the  large  number  of 
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establishments  erected  since  1880.  Of  tlie  35  establishments  reporting,  including  2  that  were  idle  during  1890, 1^ 
were  built  since  1880  and  16  were  erected  prior  to  that  year.  By  far  the  larger  number  of  the  establishments 
built  during  the  past  decade  are  located  in  the  southern  and  western  sections  of  the  country,  and  the  majority  of 
them  are  of  large  capacity. 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXPENSES. 

The  questions  pertaining  to  miscellaneous  expenses  were  generally  correctly  answered,  though  in  some  cases 
manufacturers  found  difficulty  in  making  a  proper  separation  of  those  items  belonging  to  the  mercantile  part  of  the 
business  and  those  chargeable  to  manufacturing  operations. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  different  items  of  miscellaneous  expenses  as  reported  by  the  manufacturers 
of  cast  iron  pipe  at  the  census  of  1890: 


MISCELLANEOUS  EXPENSES,  CAST  IRON  PIPE  INDUSTRY,  BY  STATES:  1890. 


STATES. 


The  United  States 

Nevr  York 

Massachusetta 

New  Jeniey 

Pennsylvania 

Southern  states 

Ohio 

Other  western  states 


MISCELLANEOUS  EXPENSES. 


Total. 


$822,614 


36.850 

197, 173 
56.918 

160,461 
84,182 
87,021 


Rent  paid 

for 
tenancy. 


$12, 365 


1,035 
7,655 


1,475 
1,200 
1,000 


Taxes. 


141.164 


3,203 

14,607 
3,326 
9,208 
5.143 


5.587 


Insurance. 


$32, 017 


Repairs, 

ordinary,  of 

baildiugs  and 

machinery. 


$189, 906 


2,018 

7,601 
2,482 
11,147 
4,154 
4,615 


1.900 

45,806 
25,790 
29,081 
28, 880 
58, 359 


Interest  paid 

on  cash  used 

in  the 

business. 


Sundries 

not  elsewhere 

reported. 


$150,283  I    $196,879 


1,095 

48,872 
17.794 
52, 522 
17,640 
12,360 


27,428 

72,632 

7,526 

57.028 

27,165 

5,100 


EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES. 

0 

in  the  following  stateineiit  are  given  the  average  number  and  total  wages  of  officers  or  firm  members  and 
clerks  and  the  average  number  and  total  wages  of  skilled  and  unskilled  employes  and  pieceworkers  for  the  cast 
iron  pipe  industry  for  the  census  year  1890: 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  TOTAL  WAGES  BY  CLASSES,  CAST  IRON  PIPE  INDUSTRY:  1890. 


CLASSES. 


AVBRAQE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  TOTAL  WAGES. 


Aggregates. 


AH  classes  (a) 


Officers  or  firm  members. 

Clerks 

Skilled 

Unsknied 

Pieceworkers 


Average 
number. 


7,579 


69 

106 

2.505 

4,636 

263 


Total  wages. 


$3. 792, 557 


187, 405 

94,546 

1. 575, 780 

1,785,812 

148,954 


Males  above  16  years. 


Number. 


7,546 


106 
2,505 
4,603 

263 


Wages. 


Children. 


$3,786,240     I 


Xumber. 


33 


Wages. 


$6,317 


187, 465 

94,546 

1,575,780 

1, 779, 495 

148,954 


33 


6,317 


a  Includes  convict  laborers  in  the  Texas  penitentiary  receiving  an  average  of  50  cents  each  per  day. 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  weekly  rates  of  wages  paid,  and  the  average  namber  of  employes  at  each 
rate,  not  including  those  employed  on  piecework : 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AT  DIFFERENT  WEEKLY  RATES  OF  WAGES,  CAST  IRON  PIPE  INDUSTRY:  1890. 

[INCLUDING  OFFICERS,   FIRM  MEMBERS,  AND  CLBRK8,   BUT  NOT  PIECEWORKERS.] 


AVERAQE  NUMBER  OP  RM- 
PLOYfeS, 


WKEKLT  RATB8  OP  WAOE8. 


I 


Males  above 
16  years. 


Total  (a) 


Under  $6 

$5  and  over  bat  under  $6. . . 
$6  and  over  bat  nnder  $7  . . 
$7  and  over  but  nnder  $8. . . 
f8  and  over  bu thunder  $9. . . 
$0  and  over  but  under  $10. . 
|]0  and  over  but  under  $12. 
$1*2  and  over  but  nnder  $15. 
$15  and  over  but  nnder  $20. 
$20  and  over  but  under  $25. 
$25  and  over 


7,283 


Children. 


33 


224 

115 

607 

1,260 

1.322 

1,018 

875 

927 

665 

160 

110 


22 

10 

1 


a  Includes  convict  laborers  in  the  Texas  penitentiary  reoeivingan  average  of  50  cents  each  per  day. 

During  the  census  year  1890  the  cast  iron  pipe  foundries  were  in  operation  an  average  of  9.45  mouths  each  and 
the  average  term  of  employment  was  10.97  months,  the  excess  of  the  average  term  of  employment  over  the  average 
terra  of  operation  being  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  establishments  having  the  greatest  number  of  employes  also 
rei)ort  the  maximum  term  of  operation. 

MATERIALS  USED. 

In  the  following  statement  are  given  the  total  quantity  and  cost  of  the  pig  iron  used  and  the  total  cost  of  the 
fuel  and  other  materials  consumed  by  the  cast  iron  pipe  works  during  the  census  year  1890: 

QUANTITY  AND  COST  OF  MATERIALS  USED,  CAST  IRON  PIPE  INDUSTRY,  BY  STATES:  1890. 


STATES. 


The  United  States 

New  York 

Maaaachusetta 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Soathern  states 

Onio 

other  western  states  . . . 


MATERIALS  USED. 


Total  cost. 


19, 453. 652 


Pig  iron. 


Tons  (of  2, 000 
poands). 


Cost  of  fuel. 


Cost. 


Cost  of  mill 
supplies. 


573,226 


2M,65f« 

3, 099, 652 
984,420 
2,256,258 
1, 405, 425 
1,441,239 


11,183 

190,202 
57,577 

146,263 
90,813 
77, 188 


$7,926,104 


$652, 495 


188,825 

2,677,548 
851,077 
1,920.200 
1,156,617 
1,131,837 


23,372 

192.712 
54,538 
156,520 
122,537 
102, 816 


$65,751 


480 

5,207 
20,621 

4,580 
27,970 

6,893 


Cost  of  all 
other  mate- 
rials. 


$809,302 


53,981 

224,185 
58,184 

174,958 
98,301 

199,093 


Most  of  the  establishments  used  pig  iron  exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  pipe,  a  few  report  the  consumption 
of  a  small  quantity  of  purchased  scrap  iron,  the  cost  of  which  is  included  in  the  <^  Cost  of  all  other  materials'' 
which  also  covers  the  amount  paid  for  miscellaneous  foundry  supplies  and  for  materials  consumed  in  the 
manufacture  of  products  other  than  caat  iron  pipe. 
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PEODUCT8. 

The  quantities  and  values  of  cast  ii*on  pipe  made  during  the  census  year  1890  are  given  in  the  following 
statement,  together  with  the  values  of  other  castings  and  products.    The  quantities  are  in  tons  of  2,000  pounds. 

QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS,  CAST  IRON  PIPE  INDUSTRY,  BY  STATES:     1890. 


8TATBS. 


PRODUCTS. 


Total  value. 


516, 421 


The  United  States $15, 182, 652 

New  York "~ 

Massachusetts 

New  Jersey  .  .* I  5, 032, 571 

Pennsylvania ■  1, 510, 755 

Southern  states 3, 714, 2«3 

Ohio 2,189,565 

other  western  states 2, 210, 047 


Pipe. 


513,250 


13,066 

185. 510 
48.860 

128,253 
73,  734 
63,827 


Value. 


Value  of 
other  castings. 


$13, 091, 209 


412, 382 

4, 800, 590 
1,225,440 
3. 178, 175 
1, 829, 680 
1, 6i4, 942 


$1, 657, 525 


Value  of  all 

other 
products. 


$433,918 


74.006 

173,499 
210,  315 
491,568 
304.  030 
404, 105 


30.031 

58.482 
75,000 
44,550 
55,855 
170,000 


The  item  of  *•  other  castings"  is  made  up  chiefly  of  pipe  fittings  and  specials,  and  also  includes  some  general 
foundry  products.  The  "  all  other  products"  embrace  valves,  gates,  hydrants,  gas  and  water  machinery,  and 
miscellaneous  machine  work.  The  gates,  valves,  and  hydrants  made  by  the  pipe  foundries  constitute  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  aggregate  production  of  these  fittings,  as  the  manufacture  of  this  class  of  products  forms  in  itself 
an  important  industry. 

No  account  has  been  taken  in  this  statement  of  a  number  of  establishments  that  were  in  course  of  erection 
during  the  census  year  1890,  but  which  were  not  completed  and  put  in  operation  during  that  year. 
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The  wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe  industry  has  made  considerable  progress  since  the  census  of  1880,  the  natural 
growth  attending  the  increase  in  population  and  the  new  uses  found  for  the  products  stimulating  the  consumption 
to  a  marked  degree.  The  development  of  oil  fields  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio;  the  discovery  of  natural 
gas  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  construction  of  pipe  lines  to  industrial  centers';  the  growth  of  steam 
and  hot  water  heating;  and  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  recent  years  in  the  whole  system  of  refrigeration 
on  a  large  scale  have  exerted  a  remarkable  Impetus  to  the  wrought  iron  pipe  industry.  Since  1880  extensive 
additions  and  improvements  have  been  made  to  existing  works  and  new  plants  erected  to  meet  the  increased 
demand,  the  daily  productive  capacity  more  than  doubling  during  this  period.  The  census  of  1880  reported 
35  wrought  iron  pipe  establishments  with  an  invested  capital  of  $6,129,565.  These  works  reported  5,210  employes 
and  $1,788,258  wages,  consumed  materials  costing  $9,480,049,  and  produced  pipe  and  fittings  valued  at 
$13,292,162.  Careful  inquiry  among  manufacturers  who  are  engaged  in  the  production  of  wrought  iron  pipe  in 
1880  indicate  that  the  above  figures  undoubtedly  include  the  reports  of  concerns  manufacturing  riveted  and  other 
forms  of  pipe  not  considered  by  the  trade  as  being  included  under  the  classification  of  ^^  Wrought  iron  and  steel 
pipe".  As  the  statistics  for  1890  include  only  those  establishments  .which  manufacture  wrought  iron  or  steel 
merchant  pipe,  boiler  tubes,  oil  well  casing,  and  other  similar  forms  of  products  from  iron  or  steel  plate,  or  skelp 
by  the  process  of  butt  or  lap  welding,  accurate  comparisons  can  not  be  made  with  the  figures  for  the  census  of  1880. 
The  figures  shown  herein  will  npt  agree  with  those  for  '^  Iron  and  steel  pipe,  wrought",  in  the  general  statistics  of 
manufactures  at  the  Eleventh  Census.  Tlie  general  statistics  contain  the  returns  of  2  manufacturers  of  pipe  which 
have  been  excluded  from  this  report  because  their  products  were  not  considered  as  coming  within  the  meaning  of 
the  term  <<  Wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe"  as  known  to  the  trade.  In  addition,  the  totals  in  this  report  contain  2 
returns  not  included  in  the  general  statistics,  1  from  Ohio  being  received  too  late  for  inclusion  in  the  general 
tabulations,  and  1  from  W^est  Virginia,  which  formed  a  part  of  a  large  iron  and  steel  establishment,  the  entire 
rei)ort  being  tabulated  under  the  classification  of  '^  Iron  and  steel "  in  the  general  statistics,  but  for  the  purposes  of 
this  report  the  pipe  mill  has  been  separated  and  included  in  the  following  figures. 

The  following  summary  presents  the  statistics  of  the  manufacture  of  wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe,  as  reported 
at  the  census  of  1890,  by  states: 

SUMMARY,  WROUGHT  IRON  AND  STEEL  PIPE,  BY  STATES :  1890. 


STATES. 


The  United  States 


PennsylvsnU 

New  York... 

Delsware 

niinois 

Ohio 

West  Virginia 


Number 
of  estab- 
lishments 
report" 
ing. 


22 


14 
2 
1 
2 
2 


18, 876, 209 
2, 127, 015 

2,009,872 


Miscella- 
neous ex- 
penses. 


$1,111,088 


811,210 
201,633 

98,839 


AVKRAOB  NUMBEB  OP  KM- 

PLOTtS  Aia>    TOTAL 

WAGES,  (a) 


Employes. 


9,439 
1,125 


2,265 


Wages. 


12,829         96.107,547 


Cost  of  mat-e- 
rials  used. 


4,634,606 
425,086 

1,046,055 


$28,250,000 


20,507,831 
2,858,212 

4,703,957 


Value  of 
products. 


$40, 722, 453 


30,240,706 
3,850,716 

6,621,042 


a  Includes  400  officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks,  and  their  wages  amounting  to  $480,888,  distributed  as  follows:  PeonsyWania  265,  $344,021 ;  New  Tork  and 
Delaware  23,  $24,760;  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia  112,  $112,117. 
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MISCELLAI5EOUS  EXPENSES. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  different  items  of  miscellaneous  expenses,  as  reported  by  the  manufacturerF 
of  wrought  iron  and  steel  pix)e  at  the  census  of  1890: 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXPENSES,  WROUGHT  IRON  AND  STEEL  PIPE,  BY  STATES :   1890. 


8TATK8. 

■ 

• 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXPENSES. 

. 

Total. 

1 

Bent  pa:d 

for 
tenimcy. 

Taxeii. 

Insurance. 

Repairs, 
ordinary, of 
build  IDES 
and  machin- 
ery. 

Interest  paid 
on  cash  used 
in  the  busi- 
ness. 

Sundries  not 
elsewhere 
reported. 

$615,627 

The  ITnited  SUten 

$1,111,688 

110.443 

$89,046 

$29, 260            $151, 292 

$216,020 

Puuusvl  vania 

811.216     1 
i        201,633 

i          08,830 

10,043 
400 

81, 716 
4,003 

3,327 

19,  881                  127  7fK2 

188.090 
9,800 

18,130 

383. 694     ' 

Xcw  York 

4,448 
4,931 

23.500 

Delaware 

Illinois 

Ohio 

West  Viririnia 

159,482 

i 

1 

72, 451 

1 

EMPLOYfiS  AND  WAGES. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  average  number  and  total  wages  of  each  class  of  employes  engage<l  in  the 
manufacture  of  wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe  in  1890 : 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  TOTAL  WAGES  BY  CLASSES,  WROUGHT  IRON  AND  STEEL  PIPE:  1890. 


AVEBAOB   NUMBE»OK   EMPLOYES  AND  TOTAL  WAOBS. 


Aggregates. 


Males  above  16  years. 


CLASSES. 


«.»«ifr    I    Touil  wages. 


All  classes. 


number 


Oi!icer»  or  firm  members. 

Clerks 

Skillwl 

'    Unskillwl 

Pieceworkers 


12,829 

5r> 

345 
5,922 
5,910 

597 


$6. 107, 547 


194,794 
286.094    [ 
3,287,278    : 
2.038.423     I 
300,958     , 


Number. 

12,536 

55 

341 

5,922 

5,622 

596 


Femalei}  ubove  15  years. 


Children. 


Wages. 


$6, 045, 972 


194, 794 

283, 919 

3, 287, 278 

t,  979, 223 

300,758 


I 

Numl>er. 

Wage8. 

1 
Number. 

Wages. 

I          .        8 

$3,671 

285    i 

1 

$57,904 

1 

4 

2,175 

1 

! "■•"! 

,__..-«._._,__l ...... 

4 

1,496 

28« 

1 

• 

57,704 

200 

1 

1 

The  following  statement  presents  the  weekly  rates  of  wages  and  the  average  number  of  employes  at  each 
rate,  not  including  oflftcers,  lirm  members,  clerks,  or  pieceworkers: 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AT  DIFFERENT  WEEKLY  RATES  OF  WAGES,  WROUGHT  IRON  AND  STEEL  PIPE:  1890. 

[NOT  lN'CLUDiN(*   OFFICERS,    FIRM   .MEMBEH8,    AND   CLERKS,    OR   PIECEWORKEllS.] 


WEEKLY  RATES  OF  WAGES. 


AVESAQB  NUMBEB  OF  EMPLOTlf^S. 


ToUl 


Under  $5 

$5  and  over  but  under  $6. . . 
$6  and  over  but  under  $7  . . . 
$7  and  over  but  under  $8 . . . 
$8  and  over  but  under  $9. . . 
$9  and  over  but  under  $10. . 
$10  and  over  but  under  $12. 
$12  and  over  but  uralcr  $15 . 
$15  and  over  but  under  $20. 
02O  and  over  but  under  $25 . 
0C5  and  over 


Hales 

above 

16  years. 


11.544 


Females 

above 
15  years. 


Children. 


284 


107 

282 

1,105 


235 
29 
13 


1,409 
3,184 

7 

4 

1,803 

1,123 

1  167 

718 

363 

1 

283 

WROUGHT  IRON  AND  STEEL  PIPE. 


495 


During  thie  census  year  1890  the  works  were  in  operation  an  average  of  9.97  months  each,  and  the  average 
term  of  employment  was  10.35  months.  The  excess  of  the  average  term  of  employment  over  the  average  term  of 
operation*being  caused  hy  the  faet  that  the  establishments  reporting  the  greatest  number  of  employes  also  report 
the  maximum  term  of  operation. 

MATERIALS  USED. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  quantity  and  cost  of  the  skelp  iron  and  skelp  steel  consumed  in  the 
manufacture  of  wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe  and  the  total  cost  of  fuel  and  other  materials  used  during  the  census 
year  1890.    All  the  quantities  given  in  this  report  are  in  tons  of  2,000  pounds. 

QUANTITY  AND  COST  OF  MATERIALS  USED,  WROUGHT  IRON  AND  STEEL  PIPE,  BY  STATES :  1890. 


STATES. 


"total  cost  of 
all  materials. 


8KELP    IBON. 


Tons. 


Cost. 


The  United  fstates. 


PennHylvania.. 

New  York 

Delaware 

Illinois 

Ohio 

West  Virginia. 


f28.2S0,000 


20,Mr7,83l 
2, 858, 212 

4, 793, 067 


583.835 

462,051 
48, 780 


922, 408, 775 


•I  J 


73,004 


17,733,147 
2,066,020 

2,600,608 


SKELP  STBKL. 


Tons. 


Cost. 


34,605 


3.600 
12,048 

18,067 


$1,454,604 


137,500 
568.047 

748.247 


Cost  of  fuel. 

$1,008,316 

882,063 
100,028 

115,325 


Cost  of 

mill 
supplies. 


$386,107 


207,044. 
36,402 

51,671 


Cost  of  aU 

other 
materials. 


$2,812,108 


1.546,277 
86.725 

1. 170. 106 


A  classification  of  the  fuel  consumed  in  1890  is  made  in  the  following  statement,  the  tons  and  cost  of  the  coal 
and  coke  and  the  total  cost  of  natural  gas  and  fuel  oil  being  shown  separately : 

FUEL  CONSUMED,  WROUGHT  IRON  AND  STEEL  PIPE,  BY  STATES:  1890. 


STATES. 


The  United  Sutes. 


Total  cost  of 
fuel. 


$1, 008, 316 


BITUMINOUM  CX)AL. 


Tons. 


Cost. 


Pennsylvania. . 

New  York 

Delaware 

IllinoiB 

Ohio 

West  Virginia. 


882,063 
100,028 

115,325 


250. 752 

165, 370 
31,710 

62.663 


$501,861 


411,862 
100,028 

70,071 


COKE. 

NATURAL  QA». 

Cost. 
$433, 145 

OIL. 

Cost. 

$06,535 
41, 747 

Tons. 

Cost. 

2,008 

$6,775 

608    1              1,505    ; 

1 
1 

427,750 

1.400 

5.180 

5.386 

24,788 

PRODUCTS. 


Ill  the  following  statement  is  given  the  quantities  and  values  of  the  wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe  made  in  the 
census  year  1890,  together  with  the  value  of  all  other  products: 

TONNAGE  AND  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS,  WROUGHT  IRON  AND  STEEL  PIPE,  BY  STATES:  1890. 


8TATE8. 


The  United  SUt«s. 


I  Pennsylvania.. 

!  New  York 

i  Delaware 

I  Illinois 

I  Ohio 

i  West  Virginia 


WBOUOHT  IKON  AKD  BTEBL  PIPS  AND  BOIUBB  TUBES. 


Total  value  of 
all  products. 


Iron. 


Tons. 


Value. 


$40,722.4:3 


30.240,796 
I       3, 850, 715 

•       6,621,042 


583,248 

460,007 
48, 341 

74,000 


$37,038,127 


Sl«el. 


Tons. 


20,364 


Value. 


$2, 184, 251 


28, 004, 310 
2,004.115     I 


5,130, 


4.050 
10,004 


15.300 


274,100 
931,600 

078, 551 


Value  of  all 
other  products. 


«$!,  500,075 


081, 377 
15,000 

503,698 


a  Chiedy  pipe  fittings. 


LOCOMOTIVES. 


V.   . 


2688 32 
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LOCOMOTIVES. 


This  report  refers  only  to  the  manufacture  of  locomotives  in  establishments  operated  by  private  firms  or 
companies,  and  takes  no  account  of  the  business  of  railroad  repair  shops.  Many  of  the  leading  railroad  companies, 
devote  considerable  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  locomotives  for  their  own  use,  but  in  the  majority  of  instancea 
the  production  of  locomotives  by  the  railroads  serves  only  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  large  force  of  skilled 
workmen  fully  employed  during  perioils  when  the  amount  of  general  repair  work  is  not  sufficient. 

During  the  census  year  1890  there  were  20  establishments  in  the  United  States  prepared  to  manufa<;tnre* 
locomotives,  and  of  this  number  19  were  in  operation  during  that  year.  The  following  summary  gives  the  statistics 
of  the  firms  or  companies  which  produced  locomotives  in  1890,  the  data  concerning  the  railroad  repair  shops  bein^ 
excluded.  Both  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890  the  statistics  of  the  locomotive  works  were  included  in  the  totals 
for  the  foundry  and  machine  shop  industry.  For  the  purposes  of  this  report,  however,  a  separation  wa43  made  at 
the  census  of  1890.    This  was  not  done  at  the  census  of  1880;  therefore,  comparative  data  are  not  available.. 

SUMMARY,  LOCOMOTIVE  MANUFACTURE,  BY  STATES:  1890. 


STATES. 


The  UDite<l  States 


New  England  states  (6) 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

AW  other  states  (e) 


Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments 
reporting. 


19 


Capital. 


Miscella- 
neous 
expenses. 


AVEHAOE    M'MBEK  UP  EM- 
PLOYES AND  TOTAL  WAGES. (a) 


;i 


$24,516,374 


$901,380 


3 
5 
3 

4 


4.  030,  075 
4.  716, 360 
9,««25.676 
4.014,158 
2, 130. 305 


152, 703 
103, 050 
446.422 
210, 289 
78. 916 


Employes 

15.095 

2.020 
3.  324 
6  254 
2.078 
2.310 


Cost  of  mate- 
rials used. 


Value  of 
products. 


Wages. 


$0.  079, 142 


$13, 338,  742 


$24, 022, 756 


944,  760 
1.667,292 
3. 935. 303 
1.080.589 
1,451,198 


1, 240, 728 
2, 636.  097 
5, 570, 868 
1,819,327 
2, 071, 722 


2, 405. 021 
4, 524, 723 
11,121,892 
3,258,710 
3.612.410 


a  Inolndes  317  officers,  firm  members,  and  clerkw,  and  tlieir  wages  amounting  to  $381,654,  distributed  oh  followH;  New  England  states  18,  $.'14^300;  New  Yorlb 
M,  $79,842;  Pennsylvania  134.  $144,689;  Virginia  62,  $55,903;  all  other  states  47  $66,920. 

6  ludades  establishments  distributed  as  follows;  Maine,  1;  Massachusetts,  1;  New  Hampshire.  1.  Rhode  Island,  1. 
c  Inolodw  wtablishmenta  distributed  as  follows:  Maryland^  1;  New  Jersey,  2;  Ohio,  1. 

MISCELLAKEOCTS  EXPENSES. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  different  items  of  miscellaneous  exi)ense8»  as  reported  by  locomotives 
manufacturers  at  the  census  of  1890: 


MISCELLANEOUS  EXPENSES,  LOCOMOTIVE  MANUFACTURE,  BY  STATES:   1890. 


STATES. 


The  United  States 


New  England  states 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

AU  other  states 


Total. 


$991,380 


152,703 
103,050 
446,422 
210,  289 
78, 916 


MISCELLANEOUS  EXPENiiEM 


Taxes.       i   Insurance. 


$83,869 

16.074 
10. 978 
38, 808 
3,774 
24,235 


Repairj,  ordi-  '   interest  paid 

°"'.y;.^  .nS'  *^  ,   on  cash  li^d 
in^Es  and       i 

machinery. 


$48. 511 

4,720 
7,427 
22, 490 
8,237 
5.637 


m  the  business. 


Sundries  not 

elsewhere 

reported. 


(434,983  ' 

$128, 962 

ri85, 055 

— — ■  — 

_ 

46, 740 

20, 871 

64,298 

45,606 

29, 384  , 

9,655 

234.616 

54. 393 

•  96, 115 

88.021 

23.089 

87.168 

20.  000 

1.225  1 

1 

27, 819 
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EMPLOYfiS  AND   WAGES. 

The  following  statement    shows  the  average  number  and   total  wages   of  employes    by  classes,   in   the 
establishments  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  locomotives  during  the  census  year  1890: 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYfiS  AND  TOTAL  WAGES  BY  CLASSES,  LOCOMOTIVE  MANUFACTURE:   1890. 


AVBRAttE  NUMBER  OF  E.MPLOY^..S  AND  TOTAL  WAGES. 


CLASSES. 


Aggregates 


Average 
Dumber. 


All  classes <     15. 995 


Total  wages. 


$9, 079, 142 


Males  above  16  years. 


Number. 


15, 959 


Officers  or  firm  members 

Clerks 

Skilled 

Unskilled 

Pieceworkers 


45 

272 

9,033 

4,028 

2,617 


174,267 

207, 387 

5.  743, 894 

1,468,483 

1,485,111 


45 

163 

9,009 

4.025 

2. 617 


Wages 


$9. 068, 895 


174, 267 

202,250 

5. 739, 084 

1,468,183 

1,485.111 


Females  abore  15  years. 

1 
Children. 

Number. 

Wages. 

Number. 

■  -  ~          1 
Wages.       i 

• 

9 

♦5,137 

27 

$5,110    1 

1 

I 

9 

5,137 

1 

;        24 

1                     3 

\ 

4, 810     ' 

300 

.......... 

.... 

1 

1 

The  weekly  rates  of  wages  paid,  and  the  average  number  of  employes  at  each  rate,  including  officers,  firm 
members,  and  clerks,  but  not  pieceworkers,  are  shown  in  the  following  statement: 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF   EMPLOYES  AT  DIFFERENT  WEEKLY  RATES   OF  WAGES,  LOCOMOTIVE  MANUFACTURE:   1890. 

[INCLUDING   OFFICEKS,   FIRM   MEMBERS,    AND   CLERKS,    BUT  NOT  PIECEWORKERS.  J 


WEEKLY  RATES  OF  WAGES. 


Total 


AVBBAOE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES. 


Males  above  'Females above 


Under  $5 

$5  and  over  but  under  $G. . . 
$6  and  over  but  under  $7 . . . 
$7  and  over  but  under  $8. . . 
$8  and  over  but  under  $9. . . 
$9  and  over  but  under  $10. . 
$10  and  over  but  under  $12. 
$12  and  over  but  under  $15. 
$15  and  over  but  under  $20. 
$20  and  over  but  under  $25 . 
$25  snd  over 


16  years. 


13,342 


15  years. 


Children. 


485 

359 

818 

1,884 

1.822 

1,501 

1,239 

2,692 

1.988 

304 

250 


» 

27 

27 

1 

3 

3 

2 

...    •  • 



During  the  census  year  1890  the  locomotive  establishments  were  in  operation  an  average  of  11.50  mouths  and 
the  average  term  of  employment  was  11.62  months,  the  excess  of  the  average  term  of  employment  over  the 
average  term  of  operation  being  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  establishments  reporting  the  greatest  number  of 
employes  also  report  the  maximum  term  of  operation. 

MATERIALS  USED. 

The  materials  consumed  by  the  locomotive  establishments  are  largely  of  a  costly  and  partly  finished  character, 
and  are  the  products  of  establishments  which  possess  special  facilities  for  manufacturing  the  various  parts 
entering  into  the  completed  engine.  The  iron  and  steel  plates  and  sheets,  tires,  wheels,  brass  and  copper  work, 
boiler  tubes,  forgings,  and  other  similar  articles  are  in  themselves  costly  products  and  the  cost  of  assembling  and 
further  manufacturing  these  various  articles  by  the  locomotive  works  into  the  finished  engine  is  less  than  half  the 
value  of  the  completed  product.  As  shown  by  the  statistics  presented  in  this  report  the  total  amount  paid  for 
labor  at  locomotive  works  was  $9,079,142,  and  for  the  general  miscellaneous  expenses,  exclusive  of  materials, 
$991,380,  a  total  of  810,070,522,  or  only  40.41  per  cent,  while  the  cost  of  materials  is  $13,338,742,  or  53.52  per 
cent  of  the  aggregate  value  of  all  i)roducts. 
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PRODUCTS. 

The  nnmber  and  value  of  locomotives  made  during  the  year  1890  by  the  establishments  considered  in  this 
report  are  given  in  the  following  table,  together  with  the  value  of  all  other  products  and  the  total  value  of  aU 
products: 

QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS  OF  LOCOMOTIVE  MANUFACTURE,  BY  STATES:  1890. 


STATES. 


The  United  States 

New  England  states 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

All  other  states 


LOCOMOTIVES. 


Total  value  of 
all  products. 


$24,922,756 


2,405.021 
4, 524, 723 
11,121,802 
3.  258, 710 
3,612,410 


Number. 

Value. 

2,409 

$19.  752. 465 

233 

513 

1,204 

76 

383 

1, 887, 015 
4,392.683 
9,474,040 
723, 048 
3. 275, 070 

Value  of  all 
other  products. 


$5. 170, 291 


518,006 

132, 040 

1, 647, 243 

2, 535, 662 

337,  340 


While  the  returns  received  show  that  there  were  19  establishments  in  1890  eng«aged  in  the  manufacture  of 
locomotives,  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  output  in  that  year  was  produced  by  a  few  establishments  which  make 
a  specialty  of  locomotive  building.  Of  the  2,409  locomotives  built  in  1890,  1,215,  or  over  50  per  cent  of  the  total 
number,  were  made  'by  2  establishments,  while  6  other  establishments  produced  834  locomotives,  making  a  total 
of  2,049  locomotives,  or  85.06  per  cent  of  the  total  production. 

The  item  of  other  products  in  the  above  table  includes  foundry  and  general  machine  shop  products,  which 
are  produced  by  a  number  of  the  smaller  locomotive  establishments  as  a  part  of  their  regular  business.  This 
item  also  includes  the  value  of  the  duplicate  parts  of  locomotives,  which  contributes  a  considerable  amount  to 
the  annual  product  of  the  larger  plants.  The  more  general  employment  of  the  system  of  making  the  various 
parts  of  the  locomotive  interchangeable  has  greatly  simplified  arid  cheapened  the  otherwise  laborious  and  costly 
work  of  locomotive  repairs  by  the  railroad  companies. 

With  the  increased  demands  upon  the  railroads  in  the  matter  of  freight  and  passenger  service  there  has  been 
a  gradual  increase  in  the  size  and  weight  of  the  locomotives  employed  upon  the  leading  roads. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given  in  recent  years  to  the  construction  of  compound  locomotives,  various 
methods  being  adopted  by  the  diflfereut  works  in  the  arrangement  of  the  high  and  low  pressure  cylinders.  The 
claims  of  greater  eflBciency  and  low  fuel  consumption,  which  are  made  for  this  type  of  engine,  seem  to  have  been 
fully  met  in  actual  service. 

The  demands  of  railroad  traffic  in  this  country  have  absorbed  the  greater  part  of  the  annual  product  of  the 
locomotive,  although  there  is  a  foreign  demand  of  considerable  magnitude. 
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CLAY   PRODUCTS. 


The  schedules  of  inqniry  used  at  the  census  of  1890  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  brick,  pottery,  and  other 
products  in  which  clay  is  the  principal  material,  consisted  of  one  (Special  Schedule  No.  6)  intended  only  for  report's 
of  establishments  manufacturing  building  brick  as  the  principal  product;  one  (Special  Schedule  No.  11)  for 
establishments  manufacturing  whiteware  and  similar  porcelain  products,  and  one  (Special  Schedule  No.  11a)  for 
establishments  having  stone  or  earthern  ware,  terra  cotta  ware,  and  sewer  pipe  or  fire  brick  as  their  principal 
products. 

The  following  items  are  common  to  schedules  6  and  11a,  namely:  tile,  tire  brick,  and  sewer  pipe,  but  the 
remaining  products  reported  on  schedule  1  la  are  more  properly  pottery  products,  and  for  this  reason  the  data 
obtained  on  schedules  11  and  11a  have  been  consolidated,  as  belonging,  for  the  purpose  of  this  report,  under  the 
head  of  "Clay  and  pottery  products".  To  this  have  been  added  the  data  obtained  on  Special  Schedule  No.  6, 
which  are  also  presented  separately  under  the  head  of  "  Brick  and  tile'',  the  whole  subject  being  comprehended 
under  the  general  head  of  "  Clay  products". 

At  the  census  of  1880  the  industries  covered  by  this  report  were  presented  under  the  following  heads:  "Brick 
and  tile  " ;  "  Drain  and  sewer  pipe '' ;  "  Stone  and  earthen  ware  " ;  and  "  Terra  cotta  ware  ". 

The  year  covered  by  this  report  is  the  census  year  ending  May  31,  1890. 

The  following  comparative  summary  presents  the  statistics  for  the  industry  in  entirety  under  the  head  of 
"  Clay  products '',  and  also  for  the  two  branches,  "  Clay  and  pottery  products  "  and  "  Brick  and  tile",  respectively : 

COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  CLAY  PRODUCTS,  CLAY  AND  POTTERY  PRODUCTS,  AND  BRICK  AND  TILE:   1880  AND  1890. 


ITE3IR 


Number  of  estabiishineuts  reporting 

CapiUl ; 

MiscellaaeouB  expenses  (a) 

Average  number  of  employes  (aggregate). 
Total  wages 


Officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks :  (b) 
Average  number 


Total  wages 


All  other  employes :  (h) 
Average  number 


Total  wages 


Cost  of  materials  used. 
Value  of  products 


Year. 


1880 
1890 

1880 
189U 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1800 

1880 
1890 


1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 


1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 


1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 


Total  Clay  and  pot- 

clay  products.  <  tery  products 


6.383 
6,535 

$35, 039, 939 
108,  705, 670 


|«7,  111,  776 

76, 576 
129, 447 

$17. 044. 259 
42,833,332 


6,291 
'$4,'254,'943' 


123, 156 
$38,' 578,' 389* 


$12, 683, 897 
18, 257, 098 

$41,810,920 
89, 827, 785 


752 
707 

$7, 366, 323 
26,  127, 104 


$2,003,007 

10,221 
20,296 

$3, 600, 727 
10, 138, 143 


1,316 

'$i,'2e9*iii' 


18,980 
$8,'869,'632 


$2,909,063 
5,618,401 

$8. 977. 333 
22,057,090 


Brick  and 
tile. 


5,631 
5,828 

$27, 673, 616 
82, 578, 566 


$5, 108, 760 

66,355 
109, 151 

$13, 443,  532 
32,695,189 


4,975 
$2,' 985,' 832' 


104. 176 
$29,' 709,"  367' 


$9,774,834 
12, 639, 507 

$32, 833, 587 
67,770,695 


a  This  item  was  uot  reported  at  the  census  of  1880.  h  Not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 

From  the  above  summary  it  appears  that  the  number  of  establishments  reported  for  the  industry  in  entirety 
shows  an  increase  of  152  duriiig  the  decade,  and  the  value  of  products  an  increase  of  $48,016,865,  or  114.84 
per  cent. 
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The  number  of  establishmeuts  classed  as  manufacturers  of  '^Clay  and  pottery  products  "  has  decreased  from 
762  to  707,  while  the  value  of  products  has  increased  from  $8,977,333  to  $22,057,090,  or  145.70  per  cent.  The 
number  of  establishments  manufacturing  "Brick  and  tile"  has  increased  from  5,631  to  5,828,  and  the  value  of 
products  from  $32,833,587  to  $67,770,695,  or  106.41  per  cent. 

Owing  to  diff'erences  in  the  form  qf  the  inquiry  and  in  the  method  of  collecting  the  data,  it  is  not  practicable 
to  make  complete  comparisons  of  the  statistics  for  the  two  census  periods.  The  result  of  these  differences  is  most 
apparent  in  the  statistics  of  capital  and  wages. 

The  form  of  question  used  at  the  census  of  1880  respecting  capital  was  as  follows:  "Capital  (real  and 
personal)  invested  in  the  business  ".  The  various  subheads  into  which  the  general  inquiry  of  1890  is  divided  will 
be  found  in  Tables  3  and  7  accompanying  this  report,  and  it  is  believed  they  embrace  all  the  items  which  represent 
capital  except  the  value  of  hired  property,  which  is  not  included  in  the  statistics  concerning  this  industry. 

In  the  manufacture  of  clay  and  pottery  products  the  value  of  plant  constituted  59.73  per  cent  and  the  value 
of  live  assets  40.27  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  capital,  while  in  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  tile  the  value  of  plant 
is  64.94  per  cent  and  live  assets  35.06  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  capital. 

The  inquiry  concerning  employes  and  wages  used  at  the  Tenth  Census  called  for  the  average  number  of 
males  above  16  years,  females  above  15  years,  and  children,  respectively,  employed  during  the  year  and  the  total 
amount  paid  in  wages,  without  designating  the  different  classes. 

The  classification  used  at  the  Eleventh  Census  was  as  follows :  first,  operatives,  engineers,  and  other  skilled 
wrorkmen;  overseers  and  foremen  or  superintendents  (not  general  superintendents  or  managers);  second,  officers 
or  firm  members;  third,  clerks;  fourth,  watchmen,  laborers,  teamsters,  and  other  unskilled  workmen;  fifth, 
pieceworkers  not  included  in  the  foregoing. 

The  questions  required  a  statement  of  the  average  number  of  males  above  16  years,  females  above  15  years, 
and  children,  respectively,  employed  during  the  year  in  each  class,  also  the  actual  amount  of  wages  paid  to  each 
number,  and  the  average  number  of  males  above  16  years,  females  above  15  years,  and  children,  respectively, 
-employed  at  specified  weekly  rates  of  wages,  exclusive  of  those  reported  as  employed  on  piecework. 

Of  the  different  classes  of  employes  reported  for  the  entire  industry  it  appears  there  were  5,021  officers  or  firm 
members,  or  3.88  i)er  cent  of  all  the  employes,  receiving  $3,390,766  as  wages,  or  7.91  per  cent  of -the  total  wages 
paid  in  the  industry.  There  were  1,270  clerks,  or  0.98  jier  cent  of  the  employes,  reported  as  receiving  $864,177  as 
wages,  or  2.02  per  cent  of  the  total  wages,  while  the  operatives,  skilled  and  unskilled  employes,  and  pieceworkers 
were  123,156  in  number,  or  95.14  per  cent  of  all  the  employes,  and  received  $38,578,389  as  wages,  or  90.07  per  cent 
of  the  total  wages. 

Considering  the  employes  for  the  entire  industry,  and  for  "Clay  and  pottery  products"  and  "Brick  and  tile",  the 
following  statement  shows  the  average  number  of  males  above  16  years,  females  above  15  years,  and  children,  and 
the  percentage  each  is  of  the  total  number  of  employes: 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF*  MALES  ABOVE  16  YEARS,  FEMALES  ABOVE  15  YEARS,  AND  CHILDREN,  WITH  PERCENTAGES 

OF  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES,  CLAY  PRODUCTS:  1890. 

[INCLUDING  OFFICERS,  FIRM  MEMBERS,  AND  CLERKS;   ALSO  PIECEWORKERS.] 


BRANCHES. 

Average 
number  of 
employes. 

MALES  ABOVE  16 
YEARS. 

1 

• 

FEMALES  ABOVE  15 
TBABB. 

1 

CHILDREN. 

1 

Average 
number. 

Per  cent    ; 
oft4)tal. 

Average 
number. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

i 

;    Average 
niunber. 

t 

1 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Total  clav  Drotlucta 

129,4^ 

121,789 

94.08 

2.  .^7 

1.81 

5,321                4.11 

Clay  and  pottery  prodiict« 

Brick  and  tile 

20.296 
109, 151 

17,670 
104, 119 

87.06 
95. 39    : 

2.071 
266 

10.20 
0.24 

655 
4,766 

1 

2.74 
4.37 
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The  average  number  of  males  above  16  years,  females  above  15  years,  and  children,  exclusive  of  those  employed 
on  piecework,  reported  at  the  different  weekly  rates  of  wages  in  the  entire  industry  and  in  each  of  the  two  branches 
is  shown  in  the  following  statement: 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AT  DIFFERENT  WEEKLY  RATES  OF  WAGES,  CLAY  PRODUCTS:   1890. 
[including  officers,  firm  mkmbers,  and  clerks,  but  not  those  employkd  on  piecework.] 


WEEKLY  BATE8  OF  WAGES. 


Total . 


Under  $5 

$5  and  over  bnt  under  $6  . . 
$6  and  over  but  under  $7  . . 
|7  and  over  but  under  $8  . . 
$8  and  over  but  under  $9  . . 
$9  and  over  bnt  under  $10  . 
$10  and  over  but  under  $12 
$12  and  over  but  under  $15 
$15  and  over  but  under  $20 
$20  and  over  but  under  $25. 
$25  and  over 


TOTAL  CLAY  PRODUCTS. 


CLAY^  AXD  POTTERY  PRODUCTS.  !| 


BRICK  AND  TILE. 


Malee 

above  16 

jearB. 


113.753 


6,209 

5.868 

10,248 

15, 171 

12. 109 

20,282 

17,901 

13, 449 

8.049 

2.445 

1,872 


Females 

above 

15  years. 


Children. 


1,786 


4,774 


1,161 

190 

187 

59 

56 

61 

34 

24 

9 

5 


3,783 

612 

227 
al52    i 


Males 
above  16 


Females 
above 


Children. 


years. 

Id  years. 

15, 218 

1,580 

405 

705 

1,058 

377 

559 

169 

23 

627 

170 

5 

1,788 

48 
42 

2,020 

2,626 

53 

2,323 
2,257 

18 

16 

1,296 

4 

474 

2 

543 

Males 

above  16 

years. 


98. 535 

5,.<>64 

5,309 

0,621 

13,383 

10. 089 

17,656 

15,668 

11. 192 

6,753 

1.971 

1,329 


Females 

above 

15  years. 


206 


103 
21 
17 
11 
14 
8 

16 
8 
5 
3 


Children. 


4.369 


3.406 
589 
222 

al52 


a  $7  and  over. 

Of  the  113,753  male  employes  reported  for  the  entire  industry  as  receiving  wages  according  to  time,  50,382,  or 
44.29  per  cent,  received  $8  and  over  but  under  $12  a  week.  There  are  1,786  females  reported,  1,161  of  them 
receiving  less  than  $5  a  week.  Establishments  classed  as  manufacturing  ^*  Clay  and  pottery  products  "  report 
88.47  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  females  employed  in  the  entire  industry.  From  Table  5,  showing  employ<^s 
by  occupations,  it  appears  that  females  are  employed  largely  as  biscuitware  brushers,  decorators,  fillers  in, 
glostware  dressers,  and  spongers. 

MATERIALS  USED. 

No  previous  census  inquiry  has  comprehended  data  relating  to  the  cost  of  manufacture  other  than  statistics 
of  wages  and  materials.  The  data  presented  for  1890  are  intended  to  embrace  the  entire  cost  of  production  other 
than  allowance  for  depreciation  of  plant  and  interest  on  capital. 

The  difterence  between  the  cost  and  the  value  shown  must  not  be  taken  as  indicating  the  net  profits  or 
earnings  of  capital,  because  these  statistics  contain  no  information  relating  to  cost  of  selling,  mercantile  losses, 
and  depreciation  of  plant.  The  census  inquiry  was  intended  simply  to  ascertain  the  relation  which  capital, 
expenses,  wages,  and  cost  of  materials  bear  to  the  value  at  the  works  of  the  products  of  manufacturing  industry, 
excluding  all  cost  or  expenses  pertaining  to  the  mercantile  portion  of  the  business. 

The  schedules  of  inquiry  contained  a  series  of  questions  designed  to  obtain  the  total  cost  of  materials  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  products  reported,  and  also  the  quantity  and  cost  of  each  of  the  specified  classes  of 
material.  The  results  of  the  inquiry  are  presented  in  Tables  3  and  7,  but  they  should  not  be  accepted  as 
statements  of  the  exact  quantities  and  cost  of  the  respective  classes  or  kinds  of  materials,  because  in  some  instances 
the  individual  reports  did  not  contain  complete  information  relating  to  all  details,  and  in  others  the  cost  of  some 
of  the  materials  was  included  in  other  items  of  expense.  Where  clay  and  sand  were  mined  by  the  establishments 
reporting  no  quantity  was  reported,  but  the  cost  is  embraced  by  the  amount  reported  as  paid  for  labor;  also, 
where  natural  gas  was  used  for  fuel  no  cost  was  reported  under  the  head  of  ^^  Fuel ",  because  the  gas  was  obtained 
firom  wells  on  the  premises,  and  the  annual  cost  for  labor,  piping,  and  other  purposes  is  embraced  by  replies  under 
other  heads. 

It  is  probable  that  the  data  presented  under  the  head  <^  All  other  clay  and  cement",  in  Table  3,  contain  amounts 
which  should  have  been  distributed  to  the  various  specified  classes  of  clay.  To  some  extent  the  value  of  "All 
other  materials"  represents  materials  which  should  have  been  distributed  to  the  various  specified  classes  of 
materials,  so  these  classified  data  should  only  be  accepted  as  indicating  in  a  general  way  the  relative  cost  of  each 
class  of  material  as  compared  with  the  total  cost  of  all  materials  used.  The  relative  cost  of  materials,  as  reported 
for  the  manufacture  of  "Clay  and  pottery  products",  may  be  more  clearly  shown  by  arranging  the  various  classes 
in  four  principal  groups,  as  shown  in  the  table  on  the  following  page. 
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COST  OF  CLASSIFIED   MATERIALS  AND   PERCENTAGE  OF  EACH  CLASS  OF  TOTAL  COST  OF  ALL  MATERIALS,  CLAY 

AND  POTTERY  PRODUCTS:  1890. 


MATERIALS. 


Total 

Clay 

Fuel 

MiscellaDeous 

Packing  materials 


Coat. 


$5, 618, 401 


2, 083, 421 

1, 799, 146 

1.401,059 

334, 775 


Percentage 
of  total 

cost  of  ma- 
terials. ' 


100.00 


37.08 

32.02 

24.94 

5.96 


CLAY  AND  POTTEEY  PEODUCTS. 

The  classification  and  grouping  of  products  in  Table  3,  "Clay  and  pottery  products '',  are  arbitrary,  and  must 
not  be  taken  as  showing  with  exactness  the  total  values  or  quantities  of  the  respective  classes  of  products  in  the 
various  groups,  because  it  has  been  found  impossible  sufficiently  to  distinguish  the  data  obtained  to  enable  a 
perfect  division  and  distribution  to  the  difterent  groups.  The  proportion  which  each  group  bears  to  the  total  value 
of  products  is  as  follows : 

VALUE  OF  CLASSIFIED  PRODUCTS  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  EACH  CLASS  OF  TOTAL  VALUE  OF  ALL  PRODUCTS,  CLAY 

AND  POTTERY  PRODUCTS:  1890. 


PRODUCTS. 


Value. 


Tot*l 

China  and  fancy  ware 

Porcelain  and  earthcuwaro 

Porcelain,  special  ware 

Stoneware 

Terra  cotta 

Fire  clay  products 

Miscellaneon.^ 


Percentsee 

of  total 

value  of 

products. 


$22, 057, 090 


100.00 


3. 542, 831 
6. 183, 152 
266,507 
2, 056, 463 
2,  244.  790 
1,315,449 
6. 447, 898 


16.  OC 

28.03 
1.21 
9.32 

10.18 
5.97 

29.23 


Trenton,  IN".  J.,  and  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  are  the  principal  seats  of  the  clay  and  pottery  industry.  The 
products  of  these  two  centers  constitute  30.69  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  entire  product  of  the  industry  in  the 
United  States  during  the  census  year.  The  relative  importance  of  each  of  the  cities  in  the  manufacture  of  **Clay 
and  pottery  products"  is  shown  in  the  following  statement: 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  CLAY  AND  POTTERY  INDUSTRY  AT  TRENTON,  N.  J.,  AND  EAST  LIVERPOOL,  OHIO:    1890. 


ITEMS. 


Number  of  establishments  rejiortiug 

Capital 

Value  of  plant , 

Live  assets 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Average  number  of  employes  (aggregate) 
Total  wages 

Officers,  firm  meml>ers,  and  clerks : 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

All  other  employes : 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Clay 

Fuel 

Miscf^llaneouH 

Packing  materials 

Value  of  products 

.  China  and  fancy  ware 

Porcelain  and  earthenware 

Porcelain,  special  ware 

Terra  cotta 

Miscellaneous 


Trenton. 


East 
Liverpool. 


32 
$4, 875, 507 


23 
$2, 127. 281 


2,728,913 
2, 146, 594 

$434,354 

4,095 

$2,347,701 


160 
rJ03. 669 

3,935 
$2, 144. 032 

$1,198,090 


1, 219.  543 
907,738 

$157,421 

2,156 

$1, 066, 913 


93 
$89,844 

2.062 
$877,060 

$669,357 


285. 262 
261.  580 
474.  874 
176, 374 

$4, 631.  202 

1. 843, 029 

2,  513.  865 

14,54)0 

42.299 

217, 509 

171.954  I 

130,448  i 

273.912  I 

93, 043 

$2, 137. 063 

460,533 

1,510,661 

51,000 

315 

114, 554 
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ff 

The  details  concerning  the  quantities  and  values  of  the  dififereut  products  re|>orted  by  establishments  classed 
ss  "  Brick  and  tile^'  are  shown  in  Table  7. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  each  class  of  products  and  the  percentage  that  the  value  of  each 
is  of  the  total  value  of  products  reported  for  this  branch  of  the  industry: 

VALUE  OF  CLASSIFIED  PRODUCTS  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  EACH  CLASS  OF  TOTAL  VALUE  OF  ALL  PRODUCTS.  BRICK 

AND  TILE:  1890. 


PBODCCT9. 


Total 

Cominon  brick 

Fire  brick 

Pressed  brick 

Vitrified  brick.... 
Paving  blocks  — 

TUe 

All  otber  products 


Valne. 


$67,770,095 


48,  810, 271 
5,652,564 
5, 973, 902 
400,040 
492, 400 
5. 009. 804 
1. 341, 714 


Percentage 

of  total 

valae  of 

products. 


100.00 


72.02 
8.'34 
8.82 
0.72 
0.73 
7.39 
1.98 


Sewer  pipe,  tile,  and  fire  brick  are  manufactured  by  establishments  classed  as  <* Brick  and  tile",  and  also  by 
those  classed  as  "Clay  and  pottery  products".  Sewer  pipe  to  the  value  of  $5,394,921,  tile  to  the  value  of 
$5,805,762,  and  fire  brick  to  the  value  of  $6,318,770  were  manufactured  by  establishments  reported  in  both  classes. 

Of  the  tabular  statements  accompanying  this  report.  Tables  1,  2,  and  6  are  comparative  for  1880  and  1890  of 
the  statistics  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  '*  Clay  products"  in  entirety,  and  to  the  two  branches  of  the  industry, 
"Clay  and  jwttery  products"  and  "Brick  and  tile",  respectively,  including  all  data  under  the  principal  heads  of 
the  inquiry  common  to  both  census  investigations.  The  data  for  "Clay  and  pottery  products"  for  1880  include 
drain  and  sewer  pipe,  stone  and  earthen  ware,  and  terra  cotta  ware.  These  classes  were  shown  separately  at  the 
Tenth  Census.  Table  3  presents  in  detail  the  statistics  reported  at  the  Eleventh  Census  by  establishments 
manuflEU^turing  whiteware  and  porcelain,  stone  or  earthen  ware,  terra  cotta  ware,  drain  and  sewer  pipe,  or  fire 
brick  as  their  principal  product.    These  establishments  are  classified  as  "  Clay  and  pottery  products". 

The  schedule  of  inquiry  respecting  whiteware  and  porcelain  products  contained  questions  designed  to  obtain 
a  statement  from  each  establishment  of  the  number  of  males  above  16  years,  females  above  15  years,  and  children, 
respectively,  employed  at  specified  occupations  and  the  rate  of  daily  wages  paid  to  each;  also  the  average  number 
of  hours  in  the  ordinary  day  of  labor  and  the  average  number  of  days  employed  during  the  year.  The  results  of 
the  inquiry  are  presented  in  Table  5.  They  do  not  show  the  total  number  employed  in  any  of  the  occupations, 
because  a  number  of  establishments  did  not  reply  to  these  questions.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  presentation 
embraces  a  sufficient  number  of  reports  to  make  it  fairly  comprehensive  and  accurate.  In  considering  the  average 
earnings  given  in  this  and  other  tables,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  number  of  employes  includes  apprentices. 

A  large  number  of  apprentices  are  reported  for  some  branches  of  the  industry,  and  as  they  receive 
comparatively  low  wages  their  inclusion  tends  to  lower  the  average  wages  obtained  from  the  total  for  all  classes 
of  employes. 

Table  7  is  a  statement  presenting  in  detail  the  statistics  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  tile  as 
reported  at  the  Eleventh  Census. 

Table  4  for  "Clay  and  pottery  products"  and  Table  8  for  "Brick  and  tile",  contain  detailed  statistics  concerning 
employes  and  wages.  They  present  the  average  number  of  males  above  16  years,  females  above  15  years,  and 
children  employed  during  the  census  year  1890,  and  the  average  weekly  earnings  per  employ^,  the  respective 
classes,  excepting  pieceworkers,  for  whom  the  average  number  and  total  wages  are  shown.  These  tables  also 
show  the  distribution  of  the  average  number  of  employes  at  the  various  weekly  rates  of  wages,  excluding 
pieceworkers,  and  the  average  number  of  hours  in  an  ordinary  day  of  labor. 

The  number  of  employes  reported  is  the  average  number  employed  during  the  year,  that  is,  the  average 
number  having  continuous  employment  for  the  full  time  reported  by  individual  establishments.  Upon  this  basis 
the  computations  are  made  to  obtain  "Average  weekly  earnings".  The  average  number  of  employes  reported  for 
each  establishment  is  multiplied  by  the  number  of  weeks  embraced  by  its  term  of  operation.  The  result  is  the 
number  of  weeks  required  for  1  employ^  to  perform  the  labor.  Aggregating  such  results  of  individual  reports, 
the  number  of  weeks  required  Ibr  1  employ^  to  perform  the  entire  labor  is  obtained.  This  number,  used  as  a 
divisor  for  the  total  wages  reported,  produces  the  true  average  weekly  earnings. 
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Table  !•— COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  CLAY  PRODUCTS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1880  AND  1890. 


8TATB8  AND  TEBBITOBIE8. 


Year. 


The  United  States i    1880 

!    180(1 


Alabama . 
Arizona . . 
Arkansas 


1880 

I  i8yo 

I 

1  1880 

'  1890 

I  1880 

i  18»0 


California l    1 880 

'     1800 


Colorado  ... 
Connecticut 


1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 


Dakota 1880 

I  al890 

I 

Delaware I    1880 

61890 


District  of  Columbia. 


1880 
1890 


Florida 1880 

,  61890 

Georgia 1880 

,    1890 

Idaho ;    1880 

<    1890 


Illinois . 
Indiana 


1880 
1800 

1880 
1890 


Iowa i    1880 

1890 


Kansas. 


1880 
1890 


Kentucky I    1880 

>    1890 

Louisiana |    1880 

'    1890 

Maine •    1880 

1890 


Maryland 


» 


1880 
1890 


Massachusetts I    1880 

1890 

Michigan j    1880 

I     1890 

Minnesota .' ,    1880 

1890 


Mississippi. 


1880 
1890 


Missouri I    1880 

1890 

Montana '    1880 

I     1890 

Nebraska I    1880 

;  61890 

Nevada '    1880 

,    1890 

New  Hampshire !    1880 

1890 


Number 

of 
establish- 
ments 
reporting. 


6,383 
6,535 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  UF  EMPLOYES  AND  TOTAL  WAGES. 


51 
70 

1 

3 

36 
57 

60 
04 

40 
89 

58 
43 

14 
17 

18 
13 

19 
18 

10 
12 

81 

78 

2 
5 

660 
644 

770 

784 

308 
289 

108 
93 

130 
109 

33 
27 

103 
127 

96 
75 

138 
139 

187 
196 

92 
126 

50 
36 

266 

277 

5 
11 

88 
155 


(0 


74 
66 


I 


$35. 039. 939 
108,705,670 


New  Jersey . 


1880 
1890 


3. 788. 500 
i        10, 509, 054 

a  North  and  South  Dakota  combined  for  1890. 


156 
155 


83.  620 
742, 376 

2.500 
1.210 

41.400 
318, 262 

481,a')0 
2, 52T,  673 

362.600 
1, 980, 422 

455.  213 
1, 184. 155 

25,600 
133.700 

114.400 
250. 982 

477, 350 
946,383 

8.850 
139, 770 

213, 835 
1. 179.  532 

2,500 
11.405 

2.593.113 
10, 670. 707 

1.484.814 
3, 447, 764 

542,864 
2, 114.  863 

133, 975 
809,882 

346. 275 
1,077.601 

69.425 
357. 003 

317.649 
820.  507 

1,311.108 
3. 058,  409 

1,930.500 
3,825,818 

736,759 
1,950.401 

324.705 
1,827,431 

110.  825 
.    246.885 

1,271.715 
0,009.908 

17,500 
173, 650 

135. 240 
2,791.774 

1.200 


186. 345 
597, 073 


Aggregates. 


tz'ss:'  Toui,..p». 


76,  576 
129, 447 


612 
1,641 


10 
31 


314 
427 

721 

1.29:1 
111 

237 

1.248 
2,344 

11 
38 

6,296 
11,209 

4.341 
6,496 

2.434 
3. 021 

1.066 
1,316 

1,460 
2.158 

365 
591 

665 
1,245 

2,537 
3.131 

2,654 
3.771 

1.967 
2,824 

1.041 
2,402 

737 

742 

3.006 
5,927 

68 
252 

675 
2,720 

13 


$17,044,259 
42. 833, 332 


75. 658 
366,076 

4.500 
2.600 


379 
785 

54,125 
190,008 

950 
1.840 

304,860 
889.330 

830 
2,375 

267.410 
1,186,762 

660 
1,249 

183.051 
460,456 

108 
299 

33.622 
68,442 

56,316 
143, 136 

137,311 
483,550 

12.808 
60.507 

190, 733 
563,883 

3.340 
4,710 

1,416,385 
3,970.760 

747.009 
1,482,284  ' 

490,520 
826,  981 

177.311 
324,530 

255.812  ' 
574, 731 

71.576    i 
166.818    ' 

120.  838 
361.905 

598.423 
045,272 

578. 639 
1, 365  437 

359,745 
635, 370 

215,170 
592,104 

97.853 
159. 053 

807. 675 
2, 260, 306 

21,400 
104,342 

152.913 
844,850 

3,974 


713 
1,534 

5,929 
9,  420 


148.391 
361. 297 

1. 766, 993 
4. 126, 180 


66,914 
121.789 

409 
1,470 

10 
31 

SI3 

700 

048 
1,835 

797 
2,309 

624 
1.205 

108 
299 

236 
406 

601 
1.214 

106 
214 

1,039 
2,275 

11 
38 

5.672 
10, 733 

4.006 
6,217 

2.235 
2.930 

967 
1.242 

1,234 
2,007 

312 
567 

649 
1,200 

2.262 
2.943 

2.604 
3,709 

1.764 
2.766 

959 
2,303 

621 
692 

2,526 
5,532 

68 
250 

.')98 
2,570 

13 


Females 

above    ;  Children. 
15  3'ears.  I 


3,216 
2,337 


8,446 
5.321 


13 


1 
1 


9 
31 


*  ! 

14    I 
4     I 


16 
57 

6 
72 

13 
11 

20 
6 

1 
20 

13 

4 


40 

10 
70 

22 
55 

45 
9 

5 
9 


9 
11 


143 
158 


■  i; 


36 
83 

1 
4 

33 
61 

27 
13 


78 
21 

120 
79 


5 
22 

195 
65 


608 
419 

329 
207 

186 

80 

79 

68 

225 
131 

40 
20 

16 
5 

265 

118 

28 
7 

158 

49 

77 
00 

112 

50 

471 
3S4 


o 

3 

74 

5 

145 

707 
1.523 

4.620 
8,291 


2 

10 

BIO 


4 
1 

810 
325 


Cost  of  mate- 
rials used. 


56,323 
164.557 

2.250 
700 

36, 440 
107.545 

186. 175 
621.470 

194.003 
395,  UH) 

121, 522 
153,523 

16.366 
24, 218 

36.033 

30. 341 

70.725 
238. 310 

9,900 
10,805 

116, 797 
285.090 

1,850 
1.600 

1.052,466 
1.495.503 

712. 761 
514, 651 

303.605 
332,  393 

92.496 
133.397 

166,153 
234,075 

33. 167 
65,272 

134.548 
220.092 

323,557 
333, 945 

592.900 
712, 942 

243. 556 
273, 715 

127,455 
313,468 

45,789 
73,100 

540, 374 
1,028,407 

11.400 
53.088 

103. 078 
484.918 

1.245 


Value 
of  product*. 


$12,683,807 
18. 257. 998 


$41.8]0.020> 

89,  827, 785 


106.685 
204,330 

1.580,635 
1.877,488 


170.802 
|M)2,331 

0,600^ 
4,300 

120,17a 
62U.734 

681. 061 
2. 266. 014 

605.028 
2. 238. 618 

427.304 
863,040^ 

66,68S 

180,425 

134.110 
268.534 

357. 948 
961,587 

28.950 
119.  :mo 

414.2.^0 
1, 412, 792 

6.900 
0,60» 

3. 379. 607 
7, 056, 082 

2. 018. 198 
3,142,454 

i.0ff3.692 
1,775,165 

364.448 

600.574 

573.055 
1,206,181 

143,765 
336.405 

340,008 
804,074 

1.203.932 
1,905,828 

1,620.022 
2.810,760 

853.425 
1,407,057 

544,675 
1,331,339 

214. 370^ 
339,939 

1,975.325 
4,782,619 

43,150 
238,610 

354.293 
2, 173. 632 

8.355 


351,225 
835,156 

4,271.290 
7,091,611 


6  See  note  d  at  end  of  table. 


e  None  reported  in  1890. 
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Table  !•— COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  CLAY  PRODUCTS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1880  AND  1890— Continued. 


AVERAOK  NUUBBU  OF  EMPLOTtS  AMD  TOTAL  WAGES. 


STATES  AMD  TBRRITOSIE8. 


Year. 


New  Mexico 
New  York  . . 


North  Cftrolina [    1880 

I    18D0 


North  Dakota  {b) 
Ohio 


Oklahoma  (c) 


1890 

1880 
1890 

1690 


Oregon J    1880 

dl890 


PeniiN3'lvaiiia  . 
Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina. 


South  Dakota  <6). 
Tenneeaee 


Texas, 
rtah.. 


1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
d]890 


Termont '    1880 

1890 


Virginia 

Washington  .. 
West  Virginia 


1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 


Wisconsin l    1880 

I     1890 


Wyoming 

All  other  states 1  (fl890 


1880 
1890 


Number 

of 
establish- 
ments 
reporting, 


1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 


(o) 

886 
331 

68 
71 


1,010 
1,000 

3 

23 
47 

624 
576 

3 
4 

32 
44 

11 

98 

88 

121 
143 

30 
40 

28 
20 

99 
98 

3 
90 

53 
35 

134 
153 

2 
7 


Capital. 


Average    1    Total  wairea 
numli«r      ,     -"^O^**  wages. 


Males      I  Females  .  |; 

alK>ve  16    j    above    ,  Children. i> 
years.     ;  15  years. 


Cost  of  mate- 
lials  used. 


Value 
'  of  products. 


$800 


8 


$600 


8 


$500 


4, 732. 105 
11, 196, 350 

55,990 
266,790 

30,095 

4. 538, 0&3 
12. 139,  977 

2,990 

55.496 
656.151 

5. 800, 069 
15, 607, 046 

108. 500 
165, 475 

37,600 
244, 407 

103,  605 

360.254 
1,092,100 

197. 6.30 
1, 139, 561 

125. 575 
279, 147 

198. 250  : 
139, 915 

306, 935 
1,560,787  ! 

4.000  I 
1, 211, 158 

268,050 
289, 628  ; 

i 

656,772 
2,573,733 

1.500  ! 
28,970  \ 

257,485 


8,258 
12,562 

616 
1,071 

80 

8.043 
14, 174 

16 

187 
701 

9,314 
15, 283 

207 
151 

385 
821 

219 

1,582 
2.161 

1,210 
2,173 

193 
758 

252 
226 

1,457 
2,480 

18 
1,910 

504 

471 

1.493 
2,969 

28 
31 

162 


1,958,505 
4, 336, 575 

50.028 
154. 831 

18.495 

2, 060,  685 
4,961.675 

6.684 

43.  814 
237. 773 

2. 359.  400 
5.510.187 

36. 700 

58.221 

38, 103 
131,403 

49,947 

252.  .".21 
677, 206 

212.929 
617.  S88 

36.690 
232,  458 

52,310 
48, 475 

194,227 
615.130 

2,930 
734.866 

127.412 
144,609 

257, 738 
749, 615 

5,300 
11,410 

82,351 


7.429 
12,059 

435 
977 


80  I 


7,696 
13,  026 

16 

184 
089 

7,845 
13,965 

207 
151 

287 
756 

219 

1,248 
1,9G2 

1,067 
2,110 

152 
692 

244 
219 

1,209 
2,335 

18 
1.882 

440 
428 

1,299 
2,874 

28 
31 

146 


0 

8 

8 
3 


no 

Co 


325 
194 

135 
60 

41 
66 

8 
6 

248 
145 


10 

18 

3 

61 

3 

40 

8 

186 

10 

85 


1. 496. 218 
1, 658, 608 

35.257 
66,663 

6,595 

1,  843,  767 
2, 336, 160 

1,401 

19, 197 
66,230 

1, 566, 119 
2, 131, 164 

27.900 
29,900 

25,708 
48,315 

17,  023 

141,68:{ 
195, 882 

111.K24 
267, 143 

20, 625 
66,551 

32, 735 
24,  535 

86,935 
217, 502 

1.650 
233,510 

49, 169 
09,949 

193, 976 
409, 132 

1,400 
3,723 

38, 398 


$1,500^ 


5, 022. 024 
8, 806, 273 

152,524 
316, 270 

45, 775 

6. 760, 765 
10, 660, 938 

11,500 

104,240- 
461,648 

6,561,322- 
11,143,668 

98,000 
133,000 

97, 019 
279. 889 

134, 650^ 

535, 373 
1, 277, 397 

474,688 
1, 311,  270 

90, 392 
421,658 

124,65a 
lis,  039 

425, 386  ' 
1, 361, 438 

7,500 
1,529,479 

251,410 
304, 865 

708, 004 
1, 785, 442 

8,  50O- 
25,900 

182. 300. 


a  None  reported  in  1890. 

b  See  Dakota. 

e  Part  of  Indian  territory  in  1880,  from  which  no  reports  were  received. 

d  Includes  states  having  less  than  3  establishments  in  either  branch  of  the  industry,  in  order  that  the  ojKirations  of  individual  establishments  may  not 
be  disclosed.  These  establishments  are  distributed  as  follows:  Clay  and  pottery  products :  Delaware,  2;  Florida,  1;  Nebraska  1;  Oregon,  1;  Utah,  1.  -Brick 
and  tile :  Indian  ierritor}^  1. 
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Table  «•— COMPARATIVE  8TATP:MENT,  CLAY  AND  POTTERY  PRODUCTS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1880  AND  1890. 


STATES  .4.KD  TBRRIT0RIE8. 


The  Unitod  States 


1880 
18d0 


Alabama '    1880 

1890 


Arkansas 


1880 
1800 


California 1880 

1890 

Colorado 1880 

1890 

Connecticut ;    igso 

1890 

Delaware 1 880 

M890 

District  of  Columbia igSO 

!     1890 

Florida 1 880 

'  M890 

Georgia ,    1880 

1890 


Illinois 1880 

1890 

I 

Indiana '    1880 

1890 


Iowa . . . 
Kansas, 


1880 
1800 

1880 
1890 


Kentnckj ;    1880 

'    1890 

Louisiana I    1880 

1890 

Maine '    1880 

1890 


Mar}' laud 

Massachusetts 


1880 
1800 

1880 
1890 


Michigan 1880 

I     1890 


Minnesota. 


1880 
1890 


Mississipj)! 1880 

I    1890 

Missouri 1880 

I    1890 

l^ebraska 1880 

fcl890 

New  Hampshire 1880 

1890 

New  Jerue V i    1 880 

1890 


New  York. 


1880 
1890 


North  Carolina '    1880 

,     18!»0 


Ohio 


1880 
18L)0 


PenuH^'lvania '    1880 

1890 

Rhode  Inland 1880 

61890 

South  Carolina I    1880 

I    1890 


Number 

of 
establish- 
ments 
reporting. 


4 
9 

10 
12 


(a) 


6 

10 
15 


3 
5 


5 

17 

44 

40 

35 
20 

28 
29 

5 
0 

15 
10 

2 
5 

7 
9 

17 

11 

24 
29 

8 
11 

5 

9 

2 
3 

36 
45 

1 


7 
4 

49 

60 

65 
56 

2 
9 

185 
125 

103 
67 


3 
5 


Capital. 


r7, 366, 323 
26, 127, 104 


5,005 

37,208 

2,7C0 
22, 234 

103,300 
1,048,682 


232, 640 

126.863 
212, 44o 

12,000 


146.  750 
173,702 

1,000 


1,175 
229,269 

196,090 
1,675,108 

76,650 
266,020 

64,250 
311. 921 

8,150 
21,275 

44,100 
250,643 

2,000 
41,550 

37,100 
382,  852 

142,  950 
497. 507 

262. 300 
811, 541 

26,500 
364, 44Q 

43,000 
243, 075 

4.700 
50,140 

282, 300 
1,408,592 

4.500 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  TOTAL  WAGES. 


Aggregates. 


Average 
number. 


10, 221 
20,296 


45 
62 

4 

76 

111 
393 


Total  wages. 


$3,600,727 
10, 138. 143 


121 

119 
257 


25 
89 


65.500 
61.  3.^ 

2. 057, 200 
5,  478, 332 

808, 700 
2.785,120 

1,600 
3,146 

1,814,555 
5, 927, 139 

m71,545 
2,689.211 

8,500 


20 
264 

393 
1.512 

101 
359 

183 
279 

20 
36 

81 
201 

7 
51 

28 
172 

286 
623 

253 
510 

34 
208 

31 

181 

28 
46 

269 
1,093 

13 


7,261 
15,387 

350 
22, 333 

94,825 
260,497 


Males 

above  16 

years. 


Females 

above 

15  years. 


7,882 
17, 670 


41 
51 

4 

56 

110 
393 


948 
2,071 


87,240 

50,575 
143,256 

1,100 


14, 150 
40, 621 

350 


1,850 
90,011 

127, 78! 
753.934 

30,755 
165,164 

64,406 
119, 613 

3,200 
11,390 

22, 110 
97,886 

2,950 
23,767 

14,300 
82. 767 

120.234 
263, 797 


113.050 
274,  987 

12.900 
96,620 

14,962 
89. 921 

8.800 
24,980 

101.  700 
553, 901 

2,724 


115 

113 
232 

6 


25 

89 


2 
1 


17 


17 
258 

358 
1.432 

98 
304 

172 
275 

19 
33 

72 
184 

7 
51 

28 
171 

213 
533 

234 
454 

34 
201 

31 
175 

28 
4t 

255 
1,074 

13 


6.500 
11, 975 


71 
30 

3,180 

4,628 

895 
1.756 

2 
34 

2.816    I 
4.873 

1. 071 
12 


29.983    ! 
19,022    I 

1,101,511     I 
2,596,699     I 

344,  739 
901,160 

100 
6,721 

946. 5.52 
2.312,510 

282,  232 
745, 795 

4.700 


05 
28 

2.054 
3,636 

714 
1.484 

2 
34 

2,160 
4,119 

710 
1,528 

12 


3 
37 

2 

55 


4 
1 


17 


Children. 


1,391 
553 


4 
11 


18 


6 

6 
8 


Cost  of  mate- 
rials used. 


Value 
of  prodacts. 


$2,909,063 
5,618,401 


$8,077^333 
22,  057,  090 


3 
2 

37 
43 

1 


11 


3 
9 


1 
3 


13 
16 


2 

8 

458 
808 

142 
26U 


18 
34 


2,200 
10,165 


18 
33 


220 
619 

85 
105 


668 
184 

39 
12 


4'il 
135 

93 
38 


3,098 
8.803 

440 
7,438 

28,550 
276, 121 


88.167 

30.500 
47,593 

2,350 


8,150 
29,880 

ISO 


1,050 
31.177 

96.882 
426,134 

18,535 
05,456 

32.642 
49,962 

1.561 
4,G96 

20,650 
48,498 

3.100 
0,431 

11,661 
87,935 

80,273 
116.560 

71.025 
114,355 

6.678 
55.362 

12,825 
57,512 

2,810 
11,457 

152,  010 
318,781 

1,000 


16,434 
11.872 

1, 030, 508 
1.366.834 

209.293 
537, 573 

600 
2,350 

657,973 
1. 313, 230 

233, 361 
300,164 

3.000 


1 


8,500  I 
2,665  1 


1»,850 
23,381 

2,000 
35.840 

165,700 
895, 2eo 


215,542 

128.300 
267.840 

8,500 


43.650 
114,637 

850 


5,225 
211,250 

314,305 
1,566.590 

80.340 
313,421 

130,195 
237,275 

8. 780 
23.117 

66,350 
194.578 

10.500 
45.370 

38.060 
202,314 

271,044 

504,225 

207.304 
505.354 

3O.Sd0 
228,352 

41,700 
214,600 

19,500 
44,0(M) 

372,803 
1, 278. 713 

4.815 


68,500 
45,300 

2.598,757 
5, 165. 537 

913.560 
2, 122, 744 

1.650 
13,120 

2,279.474 
5, 047, 501 

748.169 
1, 739, 953 

23.000 


16.200 
14.201 


a  None  reported  in  1880. 


b  See  note  a  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  «•— COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  CLAY  AND  POTTERY  PRODUCTS.  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES: 

1880  AND  1890— Continaed. 


STATES  AND  TEBRITORIB8. 


Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vemiont 

Virginia 

Wasbington 

West  Virginia  . 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states 


Year. 


1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
al890 

1880 
1800 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

al890 


Number 

of 
establish- 

ments 
reporting 


8 
10 

8 
19 


3 
4 

15 
10 

1 

4 

6 

8 

15 
16 

8 


Capital. 


$16,900 
45,884 

14,100 
85.147 

4.000 


65,000 
53,340 

16,850 
13, 170 

1,000 
152, 193 

25.100 
86.682 

95,900 
185,340 

268,225 


▲TKBAGK  NDXBBA  OF  KMPLOT^  AND  TOTAL  WAflES. 


Aggregates. 


Average 
number. 


29 

74 

25 
133 


28 
29 

32 
39 

2 
84 

58 
68 

98 
150 

154 


Total  wages. 


$5,294 
20,400 

8,430 
53,610 

1,800 


Males 

above  16 

years. 


24 
59 

25 
131 


Females 

above 

15  years. 


Children. 


3 
15 


13,700 
13,502 

6.155 
7,919 

500 
50, 405 

16,111 
27,828 

26.387 
68,820 

85,503 


28 

28 

29 
35 

2 

83 

56 
60 

94 

148 

142 


2 
2 


2 
4 


3 

4 


6 
4 


8 


Cost  of  mate- 
rials used. 


♦2.115 
7,085 

6,750 
18,011 

800 


14,000 
7,527 

6,515 
2,949 

500 
19,626 

9,208 
12,640 

32, 576 
35,771 

39,786 


Value 
of  products. 


$12,260 
33.030 

26, 270 
96,580 

6,000 


41,000 
29,048 

26,597 
17,840 

1.500 
139,  V29 

32,700 
55,372 

100.395 
142,  977 

192.300 


a  Includes  states  having  less  than  3  establishments,  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed, 
are  distributed  as  follows:  Delawarti  2;   Florida,  1;  Nebraska,  1-,  Oregon,  1;  Rhode  Island,  2}  Utah,  L 
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2 

3 
4 

5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
10 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
20 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 
33 
34 
35 
86 


BTATB8  AND  TBRBIT0BIB8. 


The  United  States. 


Alabama  ... 
Arkannae... 
California... 

Colorado 

Connecticut 


Ditttrict  of  Columbia. 

(leorgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 


Kansas  . . . 
Kentucky 
Louisiana. 

Maine 

Maryland. 


Massachusetts . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi  — 
Missouri 


Xew  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York*. , 

North  Carolina . . 
Ohio 


Pennsylvania.. 
South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Vermont 


Virginia 

Wuahington 

Weat  Virginia..  .. 

Widconsin 

All  other  states  (a) 


Num 
berof 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 
report 
ing. 


707 


11 
9 

12 
6 

15 

5 
17 
40 
20 
29 

6 

10 

5 

9 

11 

29 

11 

9 

3 

45 

4 

60 

56 

9 

125 

67 
5 

10 
19 

4 

10 
4 

8 
16 

8 


CAPITAL. 


Aggregate. 


$26, 127, 104 


37,208 

22,234 

1, 048, 682 

232, 640 

212,445 

173, 702 
229. 269 
1,675,108 
266, 020 
311,921 

21,275 
250,643 

41,550 
382,852 
497, 507 

811.541 

364,446 

243.075 

50,140 

1,408,592 

61,  350 

5, 478.  332 

2, 785, 120 

3,146 

5, 927. 139 

2,689.211 
11.975 
45,884 
85,147 
53,340 

13, 170 
152. 103 

86.682 
185,340 
268, 225 


Value  of  plant. 


Total. 


$15,606,955 


32,330 

16,023 

747.  220 

122, 736 

107,250 

110, 646 
168,350 
907, 377 
147, 150 
221,860 

16,180 
162, 911 

31,800 
163,600 
287,000 

414, 740 
181, 425 
141,400 
33.380 
871, 135 

25,750 

3, 128, 183 

1,600.920 

2,080 

3. 073.  765 

1.671.374 

9,780 

29, 523 

68,807 

38,000 

7.075 

116.923 

62. 205 

94,052 

190, 105 


Land. 


$3, 976. 737 


22,850 

3,978 

130, 400 

47,883 

19,100 

33, 625 
33,290 
154, 140 
38,950 
77, 025 

2.900 

32.560 

10,000 

62,500 

101,800 

68,200 
35,950 
54,600 
10,850 
247, 770 

4.500 

766, 533 

441,350 

430 

865, 677 

455,411 

5,600 

5,180 

21, 627 

13,750 

1,950 
52. 160 
38.200 
31,798 
84,200 


Buildings. 


$6, 709. 949 


4,375 

8,850 

314, 050 

33,121 

47,000 

30,253 
48,985 
353.  537 
73,500 
80,200 

8,450 
39.900 

7,500 
48.600 
82, 750 

177, 800 
45.150 
40,900 
12.000 

307, 457 

10,700 

1,525.553 

727, 800 

1,060 

1,720,110 

753,066 

3.200 

8,840 

29,125 

18,700 

3,200 
46, 114 
15,700 
26,503 
55,900 


Machinery, 
tools,  ana 
imple- 
ments. 


$4, 920, 269 


5,105 

3.195 

302,770 

41.732 

41,150 

46,768 
88,076 
399,700 
34,700 
64,635 

4,830 

90.451 

14,300 

52,500 

102, 450 

168, 740 

103, 325 

45,900 

10, 530 

315,908 

10,550 

836,097 

431,770 

590 

1. 087, 978 

462, 897 

980 

1.5,  503 

18, 055 

5,550 

1,925 
18,649 

8,305 
36,651 
60,005 


Live  assets. 


Total. 


$10,520,149 


4,-878 

6,211 

301, 462 

109,904 

105, 195 

63,056  I 
00,919  I 
767.731 
118,870 

90,061 ; 

5,095 
87,732 

9,750 
219, 252 
210, 507 

396,801 
180,  021 
101, 675 
16,760 
537,457 

35,600 

2, 350, 149 

1, 184.  200 

1,066 

2, 253, 374 

1, 017. 837 

2, 195 

16, 361 

16,34G 

15,340 

6,095 
35,270 
24,477 
90.388 
.78, 120 


Raw 
materials. 


$964,768 


385 

1.005 

19,635 

10,825 

8,160 

1,150 

3.139 

62,383 

11,395 

8,274 

730 

11,336 

1,050 

42,920 

19,490 

54.323 

6,745 

6,225 

260 

24,701 

2,200 

256,949 

146, 492 

95 

144,098 

80, 175 

360 

1,835 

2,845 

1,100 

660 
3.750 

575 

5,803 

23. 800 


Stock  in  proc- 
ess and  fin- 
ished prod- 
ucts on  hand. 


$4, 843, 908 


2,366 

3,340 

142,984 

52,150 

54,050 

24.500 
24.260 
322, 591 
46.150 
48,506 

2.790 

29,932 

6,000 

102,972 

83,858 

191, 575 
88,626 
55,550 
10,700 

239, 319 

20,650 

1,123,910 

667. 498 

876 

965,507 

497.623 

1.525 

9,210 

11,020 

8,600 

4,335 
22,050 
15,409 
20. 577 
37.000 


Cash,  bills 

and  aocoonis 

receivable, 

and  all  aon- 

dries  not 

elsewhere 

reported. 


$4,711,473 

2.128 

1.866 

138,843 

46.929 

42,985 

37,406 
33,520 
382,757 
61.325 
33,281 

1,575 

46.464 

2,700 

7  J,  360 

107,150 

150,903 

84,650 

39,900 

5.800 

273.437 

12.850 

960.290 

470. 210 

95 

1.143.769 

440,039 

310 

5,316 

2.475 

5,640 

1,200 

9,470 

8.493 

58.006 

17.320 


a  Includes  states  having  less  than  3  establishments,  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed, 
distributed  M  follows :  Delaware,  2;  Florida,  1;  NebraskA,  1;  Oregon,  1;  Rhode  Island,  2;  Ut«h,  1. 


These  establishments  are 
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MI8CELLANSOC8  KXPElfSBS. 


Total. 


$2,003,007 


833 

1,585 

153,469 

10,215 

29,315 

6,303 

5,739 

143,204 

18,508 

24,123 

1,390 
13, 528 

2.405 
26.727 

9,079 

42,489 

22,374 

21,566 

511 

165, 671 

5.972 

467,908 

167,503 

57 

459.333 

156,104 

319 

1,582 

2,804 

2,853 

904 

5,317 

2,759 

12,634 

17.694 


Kent  paid 
for  tenancy. 


$02,156 


100 

120 

3,600 

3,000 

1,090 

150 
720 
13,670 
950 
840 

380 
780 
120 
602 
870 

6.750 
1,150 
3,700 


14,480 


3,150 
21,500 


4,605 
6.444 


430 


273 

1,882 

700 


TaxM. 


$127,962 


70 

133 

3.865 

1,064 

682 

363 

997 

5,936 

2,429 

1,054 

139 
1,049 


1.650 
2,446 

,7,560 

1,859 

845 

16 

6,749 

337 

29.073 

15, 018 

14 

31,024 

9,698 

98 

209 

539 

390 

49 

607 

358 

1,036 

606 


Insurance. 


$114,231 


97 
55 

5,896 
435 

1,038 

859 

905 

8.395 

2,039 

1,196 

188 

703 

635 

1,445 

1,083 

5,392 

1,097 

636 

335 

6,884 

260 
21, 712 
12,131 


26,822 

10, 727 

36 

175 

165 

329 


305 
373 
595 
893 


Repairs, 
ordinarv, 
of  buila- 
ings  and 
machinery. 


$393,724 


194 

695 

12.656 

3,748 

8,645 

2.551 

875 

84,493 

5,440 
11,757 

350 
4,370 

625 
6,340 
1,550 

6.062 
4,260 
3,240 


Interest 
paid  on 
cash  ased 
in  the  busi- 
ness. 


34,838 

165 

66.849 

27,016 

35 

115, 143 

30,644 

185 

412 

1,023 

138 

165 
1,600 

525 

1,723 

10, 410 


$188,061 


215 

125 

4,785 

1,168 

1,530 

480 

958 

9,758 

1.950 

2,132 

8 
578 


1,500 
270 

5,470 
4,200 
3,990 


8,856 


69,624 
17, 722 


34.499 
12.704 


All8nn> 
dries  not 
elsewhere 
reported. 


$1,086,883 


606 
100 
336 


2,700 
200 

1,107 
480 


157 

457 

122.667 

800 

20,730 

2,400 
1,284 
70, 952 
5,740 
7,644 

380 

6,048 

1,025 

15,190 

1,960 

11,255 

9,808 

9,155 

160 

93,864 

5,210 

277, 590 

74, 116 

8 

247,240 

85,887 


180 
1,025 
1,660 

260 

105 

1,030 

6.291 

4,605 


AVBRAOB  NUMBBII  OF  KMPLOT^S  AWD  TOTAL  WAOE8. 


Aggregates. 


Average 
number. 


20,296 


62 

76 

893 

121 

257 

89 

264 

1,512 

359 

279 

36 
201 

51 
172 
623 

510 

208 

181 

46 

1,093 

36 
4, 628 
1,756 

34 
4,873 

1,671 

34 

74 

133 

29 

39 

84 

68 

150 

154 


Total  wages. 


$10, 138, 143 


15, 387 
22, 333 

260,497 
87.249 

143, 256 

40,621 

90,011 

753,934 

165,164 

119, 613 

11,390 
97.886 
23,767 
82, 767 
263,797 

274, 987 
06,620 
89. 921 
24.980 

553.904 

10,022 

2, 596, 699 

901.160 

6.721 

2,312.51U 

745,  795 
10,165 
20,400 
53, 610 
13,502 

7,919 
50. 405 
27,828 
68,820 
85,503 


Ofllcers,  firm  members,  and  clerks. 


Males  above  16  years. 


Number. 


1,268 


Wages. 


$1,247,513 


6 

2,693 

10 

4,848 

31 

40.000 

15 

24,960 

28 

81,610 

1 

900 

31 

20, 540 

67 

64,221 

32 

30,  787 

34 

23.202 

6 

3.204 

19 

16.162 

8 

5,844 

14 

12, 529 

17 

17, 014 

43 

43,540 

18 

20.270 

16 

12, 200 

8 

7,000 

80 

00,663 

5 

2,624 

194 

2:i7. 922 

114 

114. 246 

7 

2,899 

254 

250,902 

120 

103, 785 

5 

2,940 

7 

4,476 

16 

10.243 

3 

1,350 

8 

2,694 

10 

9,300 

7 

4,804 

19 

14,444 

15 

12.607 

Females  above  15 
years. 


Number. 


48 


Wages. 


$21, 508 


( 

I 

1 

2 

916 

2 

615 

1 
1 


300 
210 

1,540 


1,305 


9 
9 


4.304 
3.802 


13 


5,906 
1,050 


1 
1 


140 
400 


1,020 


2 
8 
4 

5 
6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 
IS 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
10 
20 
21 


28 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
81 

82 
33 
34 
85 
36 
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2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


8 

9 

10 

11 

]2 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


8TATB8  AND  TBRBIT0BIB8. 


The  United  State*.. 


Alabama  ... 
ArkansfiR... 
Caliiomia  .. 
Colorado — 
Connecticut 


District  of  Columbia. 

Georgia 

lllinoid 

Indiana 

Iowa 


Kansas . . . 
Kentucky 
Loniaiana 
Maine  — 
Maryland 


Maasachusettii. 

Michigan 

MinnefM>tH 

Miasissippi 

Missouri 


22  New  Hampshire. 

23  New  Jersey 

24  New  York 

25  ;  North  Carolina .. 


26  ,  Ohio. 


27  Pennsvlvania. . 

28  South  Carolina 

29  Tennessee 

30  I  Texas 

31  I  Vermont 


32 
33 
34 
35 
36 


Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia. . 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states 


▲VEKAGB  NUMBEB  OF  KMPLOT^S  AND  TOTAL  WAQBS— OOntinned. 


Operatives,  skilled  and  unskilled. 


Males  above  16  years. 


Number. 


13.950 


40 
42 

355 
99 

172 

86 

217 

1,275 

245 

218 

20 
142 

42 
151 
491 

364 
172 
123 
32 
954 

17 
2,731 
1, 223 

23 
2,835 

1,337 
27 

48 
85 
18 

21 

73 

43 

109 

120 


Wages.  . 


$6, 808, 408 


10,880 
13,625 
215, 777 
60,089 
84,016 

38,521 

64,059 

023.545 

110,994 

84,173 

5,844 

61,277 

17.347 

65,538 

214,  337 

193, 007 
69.376 
50,509 
16.600 

436,321 

8.622 

1,610,255 

626,916 

3. 422 
1,301,373 

585. 376 

6,750 

11,624 

25.687 

7,512 

3,900 
40, 745 
16, 147 
44, 338 
64,906 


Females  above  15 
years. 


Number. 


1,532 


2 


17 


4 

35 
41 


15 


65 
43 


8 
579 
176 


436 
103 


2 
2 


Wages. 


$346,288 


470 


4,510 


504 
5.720 
8,058 


2,270 

15,000 
10,985 


480 

200 

3,276 

131, 606 

42, 116 


98. 319 
20.836 


360 


828 
750 


Children. 


Number. 


405 


11 
16 


6 

8 


2 
43 


20 

7 
7 
4 
5 
15 


96 
12 


78 

37  I 

1 
15 

1 


6 

"b 


Wages. 


$59,982 


618 
1.760 


1,300 
1,636 


40 
5,853 


192 


2,130 

950 

1,124 

600 

600 

3,519 


16, 398 
1,496 


13,756 

3,704 

75 

1,700 

142 


225 


664 
i*566' 


Pieceworkers. 


Males  above  16  years. 


Number. 


2,452 


5 

4 

7 

1 

32 

2 

10 
90 
27 
23 


1 

6 

25 

47 
11 
36 
1 
40 

6 
711 
147 

4 
1,030 

71 
1 

4 

30 

7 

6 


10 

20 

7 


Wages. 


$1,471,156 


1,196 

1.474 

4,720 

900 

21,484 

1,200 

4,868 

53, 679 

13,141 

10, 238 

2,060 

17,562 

576 

4,400 
14, 156 

24,250 

5.850 

20, 132 

780 

21, 740 

4,500 

605,  740 

83, 401 

400 

576, 334 

30.994 
400 

2,600 
17, 398 

4,240 

1,100 


5,713 
9.210 
4,  720 


Females  above  15 
years. 


Number. 


491 


14 

4 


Wages. 


$152, 554 


Children. 


2,184  I 
2,000 


3 
3 


846 
715 


Number. 


150 


Wages. 


$30,644 


156 


220 
75 


170 


66,984 
29.183 


50.142 


500 


104 


156 


88  i       14,44)0 


57 
1 


15, 778 
50 
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MATBRULU  U8BD. 

Aggregate 
cost. 

Clay. 

Total. 

China  clay. 

Ball  clay. 

Sagger  clay. 

All  other  clay  and 
cement. 

1 

i 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Tom. 

Cost. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

1 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

15, 618, 401 

1, 206, 878 

$2,083, 421 

27,632 

$305,755 

4,096 

$58,188 

41.477 

$137,724 

3,338 

$40,570 

25,508 

$70,458 

1,104.827 

$1,461,726 

1 

3,803 

7,438 

276, 121 

88,167 

47,693 

29,880 
31, 177 
426, 134 
65,456 
49,962 

4,606 
48, 498 

9.431 

87,935 

116.560 

114, 355 
55. 362 
57. 512 
11, 457 

318, 781 

11,872 

1, 366.  834 

537, 573 

2,350 

1, 313, 230 

390,164 

2,665 

7,085 

18,011 

7,527 

2.949 
10,626 
12.640 
85, 771 
89,786 

971 

8,303 

42,320 

26,875 

2,939 

23,220 

4,642 

108,  526 

5,517 

13,444 

862 

11, 502 

2,450 

21, 240 

77,359 

24,007 

15, 751 

21.747 

2,600 

155,502 

680 

78,241 

108, 309 

1.814 

313, 140 

102,048 

1,150 

2,145 

2.634 

600 

530 

550 

4,200 

10.853 

10, 207 

954 

2.740 

94.839 

63.580 

22,749 

12,700 
11.006 
206.721 
15,731 
17, 332 

1,799 
26,493 

4,650 
53.095 
57.634 

40,845 

13,080 

31.  786 

4,250 

130,528 

3, 511 

338.  998 

234,016 

865 

420,806 

201.691 
1,450 
8,216 
5,847 
8,638 

727 

6,712 

6,325 

22,104 

21,943 

6 

25 

770 

350 

3,700 

576 

850 

1.460 

195 

7,953 

88.620 

26.875 

2,939 

23,220 

4.517 

100,888 

4,240 

12,942 

502 

853 

2,300 

03,880 

63,580 

22, 740 

12,700 

10,887 

174,584 

0.780 

14,831 

1.070 

2 

8 

4 

1 

5 

1 
......... .1 

6 

• 

7 

125 

4,503 

890 

412 

360 
252 

179 
8,327 
1,666 

701 

720 
602 

8 

'  3,i46 
186 

18,800 
2,117 

400 
12 
90 

6,000 

150 

1,800 

5 
688 

10 
2,003 

9 

1 

15 

10 
11 

12 

600 

1,200 

10. 650          24'.  601 

2,450            4,650 

21, 240           53. 005 

13 

U 

15 

880 
665 

7,080 
3,440 

75 
15 

945 
800 

660 

201 
66 
32 

8,075 

1,899 
200 
136 

67 
6 

801 
91 

440 
135 

1.120 
657 

75, 237 

22.085 

15,685 

21,715 

2,600 

154,263 

560 

44,624 

102. 784 

00 

288.383 

i 

80,383 
1.150 

615 
1,542 

450 

430 

550 

4,200 

10,753 

10,097 

44,618 

84,458 

12,880 

31,650 

4,250 

128,560 

1.021 

108,443 

100,807 

510 

195, 612 

154,286 

1,450 

921 

8.587 

2,850 

627 

5,712 

6,325 

22,029 

21. 878 

16 

17 
18 

10 

1     '..'" 

20 

869 

20 

10,520 

1,631 

797 

300 

129,864 

10,384 

611 

20 

8.030 

904 

1.724 

6,795 

8,400 

685 

120 

47,049 

4,886 

355 

82.447 

26,718 

259 

20 

12,845 

1,637 

477 

120 

26,841 

8,709 

21 

80 
1,260 
1,353 

600 
16,300 
19.040 

80 
962 

450 
10,501 

22 
23 
24 

25 

8,984 
631 

123,593 
8,155 

771 
00 

12, 079 
1,375 

2,243 
29 

28,212 
500 

5,964 
8,515 

28,864 
10,657 

26 

27 
28 

1.530 

1,092 

150 

100 

2.295 

2.260 

788 

100 

1 

29 

\ 

1 

80 

• 

31 

32 

1 

1 

83 

1 

1 

34 

i      •    •  •• 

100 
110 

75 
65 

85 

........ 

I. ...... . 

t 

36 

1 
1 
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2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

?2 
23 
24 
25 

27 
28 
29 

30 
31 

32 
33 
34 
85 
86 


8TATBS  AND  TIRR1TOBIK8. 


The  United  SUt«s 

Alabamn 

ArkannaH 

Califomia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

District  of  Colambta  — 

Georgia 

lUinoiH 

Indiana 

Iowa '. 

Kansaa 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachnsetts 

Michigan 

Minne«otn 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

South  "Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Vfrgluia 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states 


MATKBIALS  USED— Continued. 


Fuel. 


Total  cost. 


$1,799,146 


2.593 

3,962 

159,  327 

6.810 

10, 814 

13.251 
17. 431 
160,145 
28.511 
29,  877 

2,289 
15. 075 

2,»68 
31,754 
28,  274 

38,365 

36,991 

19, 429 

6,7(K) 

152, 066 

3,302 
319,823 
153, 403 

1,445 
372,994 

121,793 

9no 

3.726 

10,583 

2,380 

1,663 

12,505 

5,846 

6. 135 

16,496 


Coal. 


Tons. 


604,859 


180 


12.264 
1.998 
2,140 

4,712 
6.225 

77.679 
4,815 

11,098 

415 
7,530 


8.884 
8,385 

6,262 

13,548 

3,545 

2,000 

92,890 

422 
79, 458 
37,294 


185,442 
29, 772 


1,040 

■"'26 

10 


2,595 
1,405 
2,831 


Cost. 


$1, 404, 256 


305 


101, 144 
6,606 
9,649 

12.201 
15, 214 
143, 204 
11.350 
23,339 

1.469 
13.410 


28.684 
25,275 

28,439 

34.205 

10, 915 

2.700 

139, 341 

2,482 
306. 118 
137, 931 


255,233 
73,304 


1,920 

"izo 

19 


5,568 
4,337 
9,774 


Wood. 


Cords. 


95,811 


1,330 

2,135 

14,440 

40 

200 

350 
1,641 
6,085 
2,445 
2,433 

273 
1,000 

909 
1,420 

743 

2,365 
1.180 
5,583 
1,900 
7,287 

320 
3,522 
5,760 
1.490 
6,397 

6,633 

925 

1,517 

5,414 

515 

1,134 

4,201 

160 

593 

3,462 


Cost. 


$250, 244 


All  other  fuel. 
(Cost.) 


2,288 

3,962 

58,183 

204 

955 

1,050 
2.217 
16,  836 
5,361 
5,213 

595 
1.665 
2,256 
3,045 
2,999 

9,026 
2,156 
8,414 
4,000 
12,725 

810 
13,705 
15,132  1 1 
1,445  'I 
10,756 

26, 219 
930 

1,806 
10,583 

2,260 

1.344 

12,505 

278 

1,699 

6,722 


$144, 646 


210 


630 
100 


100 


340 


107, 005 
22,270 


300 


99 


Packing  materials. 


Total  cost. 


$334,775 


240 

"i.'iso 


50 
1,140 
1,765 
3,223 

42 

12 
201 


Straw,  etc. 
(Cost.) 


$78,125 


20 


1,700 
30 


4,329 

2,890 
860 


74 

1.270 
177, 702 

7,342 

20 

110,729 

17,487 


118 

21 

720 

30 


30 


748 

144 

32 

12 
17 


744 

800 
100 


51 

120 
43,027 

872 

12 

24,795 

4,667 


Cratea 

and 

honheads. 

(Cost.) 


$209,485 


Barrels 

and 
boxes. 

(Coat.) 


100 


2,430 


1,000 

681 

2,579 

5 


115 


3,100 

1,450 
690 


12 

150 

109.146 

6,122 

70,384 

10,886 


48 

6 

160 


20 


70 
560 


$47,165 


120 


350 

20 

140 

336 

500 

5 


09 


485 

640 
70 


11 

1,000 

25,529 

348 

3 

15.650 

1.934 


15 


30 


10 
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MATKBIAL8  UBKD— Continued. 

Miacellaneons. 

Total  cost. 

1 
Oxide  of  Einc. 

Oxide  of  lead. 

1 
Oxide  of  cobalt.' 

Borax. 

1  h 

Boracic  acid. 

Flint. 

i 
Feldspar. 

Plaster. 

Pounds. 

Cost. 

Pounds. 

Cost. 

Pounds. 

Cost. 

Pounds. 

Cost. 

Pounds. 

Cost. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

• 
$1,401,059 

216, 670 

I 

$13,669 

1, 172, 235 

$84,917 

33,447 

1 

$80,860 

65,885 

$6,290 

i 
355,916  $41,089 

33,310 

$260,462 

20,514 

$172,495  ^ 

4,054 

$38,661 

1 

256 

736 

21.715 

17.777 

9,550 

3.879 

1.540 

67,503 

17.991 

2.711 

596 

6,729 

2,413 

3.086 

26, 323 

32,255 

4.4J1 

6,297 

507 

36,113 

3,699 

5:M).311 

142.812 

20 

408, 701 

49.193 

285 

25 

1.560 

789 

529 
1,409 

460 
7,532 
1,317 

1 

1 

I 

1      .            ' 

1 

19 

2 

I| 

!!*.".*.".".'.. 1 

'...' 1 

3 

•*•••*"*) 

100 

8 

1 



1 

1 " 

500 

1.650 

4 

44,022  ,     4,000 

fl 

1 

' 1 

5 

1 

25,  ate 

2,000 

480 

1,200 

I 

416            ^ 

177 

945  ' 

1 

i                  1 

21 

7 

0 

25 

1.212 

6 

279 

87 

187 

316 

2.040 

93 

6 

1  -•••••• 

...  . • . ■ 

■ 

i 

7 

1     

1,000 

4,960 

600 

2,440 

350 
9,000 

75 
480 

48 
124 

28 
510 

■  •      •■'•>|    ..  ......    ........ 

1 

4 
152 
239 

30 
1,215 
2,158 
..........1 

4 

807 

50 

100 
6.080 
656  ! 

8 

480 
1,200 

35 
72 

70 
300 

180           100  >            4 
780      10. 731       1, 071 

1,700 
475 

170 
76 

9 
10 
11 

1 

1 

1 
i 

12 

1 



........1 

I 

75 

825 

i 

3 

47 

Vi 

1 

k 1 1 

14 

1 



! 

! ' 

15 

13,500 
4,750 

687 
362 

43,700 
27,840 

2,740 

1,686 


675 
270 

1,545 
687 

800 

10 

6,900 
225 



763 

27 

475 
1,225 

3,930  I 
4,634 

300 
112 

3,122 
1.620 

80 

25 

6 

12 

823 

392 
90 
30 

16 

17 

18 

•  •  • 

200 

25 

1 

20 

5 

1 

19 

..... v.. C.'.. '.'..'. 

20 

10 

■ 

10 
:     108,670 
i        4,800 

4 

6 

7,361 

330 

s.iie  i       2.18 

7  f          13 

• 

10 

1 

...... 

7           ill 

21 

6.000 

354, 143 

40.900 

450 

32, 119 

2,771 

250 

14,395 

515 

565 

35.961 

1, 150 

!            300 

157, 158 

4,000 

45 

17,395 

480 

30 

19,114 

2,379 

1 

8,864 

545 

.......... 

1 

450 

140,513  1 

20, 161 

15 

80.861 

4.425 
i 

15 

14.379 

740 

.......... 

225 
104.385  , 
9, 196 

3 
946 
307 


36 
14,664 
4,530 


2? 

2.450 
1,210 

323 
106 

23 
24 

?5 

78,790 
4,460 

1 

4,460 
343 

582, 036 
62,460 

36,139 
4,995 

'i5;971 
500 

38,150 
625 

6,217 
325 

736 
34 

181, 192 

3,550 

i 

21,728 
355 

8,855 
251 

•  •      ■  *  « 

44,829 
2.267  ; 

755 
128 

11,288 
1,959 

26 

27 
2S 

1 

! 1 

1 

' 

29 

; 

^ 

1                  i 

30 

300 

' 

,...,,..,,  i._* .^ 

30 

:;::: i:: 

1 

31 

3,300 

246 
......... 

1 

15 

32 
33 
34 
35 
36 

\ 

14 

4 

i                 ! 

,1 

500 
2,000 

35 
170 

1   ...   . 

i 

1 

•20 

1 



' 
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• 
8TATB8  AND  TBRBITOBIBS. 

XATEBIALS  USED— Continued. 

Miscellaneous — Continued. 

1 

Whiting. 

Salt. 

Liquid 

and  coin 

gold. 

(Cost.) 

Color. 
(Cost.) 

Copper 

and  steel 

plates. 

(Cost.) 

Sand. 

Albany 

dip. 
(Cost.) 

MiU 

supplies. 

(Cost.) 

Rent 
paid 

for 
power 

and 
heat. 
(Cost.) 

All 
other  ma- 
terials* ! 
(Cost.) 

Pounds. 

Cost. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

1 

2 
3 

4 
5 
0 

The  United  States 

Alabama 

1, 293, 365 

$16,026 

3,098 

. 

$16, 417 

$96,480 

$51,229 

$14, 222 

67,107 

$64,858  1 

$13, 532 

$67,460 

$3,300 

$399,092 

12,000 

120 

55 

25 
497 
362 

37 

Arkansas 

5 

317 

3 

6 

72 
30 
242 
15 
14 

3 
2 
2 
23 
6 

4 

30 
80 

64 

2,170 

54 

205 

502 

240 

1,597 

77 

67 

18 
15 
20 
68 
26 

166 

90 

480 

2 

3,200 

10.300 

1,605 

5.240 
580 

2,657 

61 

514 

133 
1,507 
150 
885 
305 

3,840 
3,300 
5,230 

1 
3,200 
5,300 
1.231 

2,020 
176 

2.784 

82 

347 

173 
1,840 

335 
1,855 

335 

2,827 
3.044 
2,640 

30 

8,000 

23 

125 

620 

2 

16,953 

125 

30 

"■■456 

lU 

6,325 
A.  400 
2.500 

650 

587 

24,361 

10.237 

1,263 

152 
2,859 
2,003 
1.000 
2,048 

8.A06 

1.087 

2,597 

150 

28,263 

25 

70,022 

83,7>» 

5 

75,168 

24. 674 

100 

25 

255 

614 

35 
109 
344 
456 

3 

California 

•••*•••■••* 

Colorado 

• 

Connecticut 

1 

500 

05 

7 

District  of  Columbia 

1 

H 

Georgia 

9.560 
4,200 
6,970 

117 

312 

57 

26 

1,214 

511 

766 

220 

150 

30 

731 

110 

3,543 

0 

Illinois 

1,000 

802 

10 

Indiana 

1 

11 

Iowa 

21 

5 
150 

\?. 

Kansas 

1 

13 

Kentucky 

300 

3 

, 

300 
25 

96' 

1,000 
120 

14 

Louisiana 

1 

15 

Maine 

16 
17 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michiean  

12.500 
6,750 

197 
75 

7,387 

1,100 
1,080 

950 
4,450 

550 
900 

18 

19 

Minnesota 

10 

20 

490 

250 

1,082 

?0 

Mississippi 1 

107 
1,086 

■ 

"'566" 

21 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire 

20 

600 

884,626 

8,900 

30 

12 

10, 772 

120 

509 

2,530 

60 

175 

25.843 

800 

1,691 

210 
1,665 
7,776 

2,195 

210 

1,484 

.  14, 108 

22 

1.000 

54,793 

1,600 

500 

3,303 

300 

23 

New  Jersey 

127 
156 

455 
884 

967 
485 

9,351 
1,743 

600 
260 

24 

New  York 

?5 

North  Carolina 

26 

Ohio 

302,939 
44.000 

3,336 
875 

■   i,'6e9 

236 

5,040 
774 

29,910 
770 

19,602 
907 

4,716 

5,060 

8,179 
160 

7,195 

2,475 
160 

845 
749 

24,689 

2,726 
25 



240 

27 

Pennsvlvania 

2A 

South  Carolina. 

20 

Tennessee 

30 

Texas '■ 

6 

1 

52 

610 
200 

610 
175 

343 

1 

31 

Vermont 

1 

32 

Virelnia .., 

4 

80 

100 

53 

1 

33 

Wasbinirton i 

1 

1,200 

1,300 

1 

34 

West  Viririnia 

10 

9 

2 

60 
130 
486 

i          « 

35 

Wisconsin 1 

6 

98 
645 

5,821 
26 

6,743 
13 

50 

36 

All  other  states 

1 

■ 

a  Includes  sanitary  or  plumbers'  earthenware  to  the  value  of  $1,214,400  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey. 
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PRODUCTS,  BY  STATES  AND  TEBRIT0BIE8:  1890— Continaed. 


VALUK  or  PSODUCTB. 

Aggregate. 

Porcelain  and  earthenware. 

China  and  fancy  ware. 

Total. 

1 

Stone 
porcelain. 

White 
granite. 

'     CCor 
oream 
colored. 

Keck- 
ingham. 

Yellow. 

All  other 

earthenware. 

(a) 

Total. 

China  (both 

hard  and  soft 

biscait)  vit- 

rifled  and 

vitreous. 

1 

Decorated 

ware. 

Art  pottery 
and  porce- 
lain and 
omanient«l 
tiling. 

$22, 067, 090 

$6, 183, 152 

$660,107 

$1. 676, 579 

$1, 226. 161 

$207,751 

$231,802 

$2,171,752 

$3,542,831 

1 

'         $460,334 

$2, 125, 329 

$957, 168 

1 

23,381 

35,849 

895,260 

215. 542 

267,840 

114,637 
211, 250 
1,556.590 
313, 421 
237.275 

23,117 
194.578 

45. 370 
292. 314 
504.225 

505.354 

228. 352 

214,600 

44.000  i 

1,278,713 

45.300 
6, 165. 537 
2, 122. 744 

13, 120 
5, 047. 501 

1,  739. 953 
14. 291 
33.030 
96,580 
29,018 

17,840 
139.829 

55,372 
142. 977 
192,300 

3.998 
1.144 
9.600 
4,500 
61,200 

9,000 
16,270 
34,105 
17,020 
13,100 

10, 915 
48.400 
32,570 

6,300^ 
170. 508 

186,200 
31,700 
16,250 

281 

1,576 

2,141 
1,144 
9,600 
4,500 
16,200 

9,000 

402 

15,785 

11,520 

3.100 

290 

4,300 

32, 570 

6.300 

8,528 

132,700 
31,700 
16,000 

2,116 

i 

172 

1,944 

2 

****** 

! 

3 

200 

200 

4 

•  ■*•«••*••■*•• 

5 

45,000 

80,000 

80,000 

6 

7 

14,000 
18,320 

868 

1,000 

4,000 

156,000 

1.600 

1,200 

4,000 

8 

'    -     4    ••••••    . 

156,000 

600 

1,200 

0 

5,000 

500 

1                1.000 

1 

10 

10,000 

10,625 
16,900 

11 

12 

12, 700 

14,600 

13 

t 

14 

1 

16 

2,400 
30,000 

40.500 

111,000 
23,500 

4,000 

4,080 

115,800 
63.500 

300 

115, 250 
28.500 

250 
35,000 

16 
17 

•••                 •••••• 

18 

250 

5,300 

! 

5,300 

19 

20 

27,676 

3.000 

2, 662, 314 

231,942 

3,520 
2,071,291 

416, 671 

9,800 

13,400 

34. 810 

1,248 

1,900 
2,850 
7,300 
13,150 
9,500 

1,600 

3,946 

•22,130 

3,000 

1,245,649 

170,995 

740 

116,470 

218.878 

9,800 

13,400 

34,810 

3.000 

35.000 

1, 859. 754 

168, 751 

1,000 

2,000 

35,000 
363.826 
115,000 

21 

22 

376,021 
1,660 
2.780 

105. 280 

79.000 

526, 311 
43,568 

418.733 
15,729 

23.600 

72,000 

425,683 
33, 351 

1, 070. 245 
20.400 

23 
24 

25 

1, 002, 843 
63.357 

571, 399 
35,800 

156,547 
10,036 

118. 752 
9,600 

899,472 
144, 577 

564.824 
84,577 

334,648 
60,000 

26 

27 

28 

"•••••"•"•* 

29 

SO 

1,248 

31 

1.900 
2,850 
7,300 
13,150 
4,900 

' 

32 

3:1 

34 

2,561 

•«••••■••■•••• 

2.561 

35 

4,600 

M 

1 
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8TATB8  AND  TBBRITOBIES. 

VALUE  OP  PBODUCTS— continued. 

Terra  ootta. 

ToUl. 

Chimney 
tops. 

Chimney 
flues. 

Lumber. 

Brick. 

Hollow  brick 
and  Are 
proofing. 

Electric  con- 
duits. 

Architectural 

and 

ornamental 

work. 

Number  of 
1,000. 

Yalne. 

1 

The  United  States 

AlAbftniA     . 

|2, 244, 790 

$101,208 

$68,184 

$204,700 

11,631 

$187,920 

$196,050 

$53,500 

$1,431,228 

2 

8 

ArkflniiA^ 

' 

A 

California         

157,900 

6,100 

6.800 

300 

10,500  , 

134,500 

5 
0 

Colorada 

Connficticnt          . 

..............1 

2,700 

20,882 

40,000 

443.600 

120.000 

15,780 

210 
10,000 

2,000 

35 
126 

500  i 
882 

•■•«••««•«*••• 

200 

7 

Diiitrict  of  Columbia 

20,000 

8 

GnoTttiA 

40  OOO 

9 

Illinois 

3,600 

1 

278 
1,000 
1,530 

30 

5,000  I 
5.000 
10,830 

210 

60,000 

375, 000 
55,000 
SO  ' 

10 

Indiana     

60,000 
4,700 

11 

Iowa 

200 

1? 

Kansas 

13 

Kentncky 

Louisiana 

2,500 

7,500 

14 

1 

15 

Mainft ,,.....,...,.,,, 

25,100 
153,000 

40,000 

5,012 

54,000 

600 
100 

25,000 
20,000 

100 
130.000 

1 
1 

16 

Mi^ryland 

3,000 

17 

40,000 

18 

Michigan 

5, 112 

500 

I        ... 



A............ 

19 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

1,800 

36,000 

18,000 

20 

21 

Missouri 

175, 417 

• 

1 

14,200 

46,384 

30 

6,840 

••**"" 1 — 

io7  90.1 

22 

Kevr  Hampshire 

28 

New  Jersey 

88,302 
539, 187 

21,177 
542 

3,500 
1,300 

40,875 
13,000 

26  250  : 

24 

New  York. 

100.000 

45,000 

380  645 

25 

North  Carolina 

26 

Ohio 

157,424 

179,610 
36 

27,987 
8,910 

958 

40 
4 

12,447 
800 

29,800 
45,250 

33.500 

53  68U  ' 

27 

Pennsylvania 

1 

124.650 

28 

South  Carolina 

29 

Tennessee 

30 

Tezaa 

4,900 

1,750 

*****"*•"*** 

.-{,150 

81 

Vermont 

82 

Virginia 

83 

Washington 

10,660 

3.660 

7,  COO 

84 

WeatVirKinia 

35 

Wisconsin 

120 
350 

120 
850 

86 

All  other  siates 

a  Includes  Items  as  follows:  porcelain  doorknobs.  $100,524 :    New  York,  $97,524;  Ohio,  $3,000.    Mineral  doorknobs,  Ohio,  $23,000.    Electric  inaolaton  and 
trimmings,  $52,348 :  New  York,  $27,348;  Ohio,  $25,000.    Hardware  trimmings,  $90,685 :    MassBChasetU,  $3,201 ;  New  Jersey,  $14,500 ;  New  York,  $72,934. 
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PEODUCTS,  BT  STATES  AND  TESEITORIES :  1890— Continued. 


VALUB  OF  PRODUCTS— oantinued. 

Fire  clay. 

Stoneware. 

Porcelain 

and 

special 

ware,  (a) 

Tile. 

Sewer  pipe. 

Saggers* 

pins, 

stilts, 

spars,  and 

ground 

spar  and 

flint 

All  otber 
products 

not 
elsewliere 
specified. 

Total. 

Gas 
retorta. 

GUm 
Fetor  la. 

Fire  brick. 

Fumeee 
flttinga. 

Stove 
linincs 

ana 

similar 

products. 

Total. 

Stoneware. 

Stone 
fancy 
goods. 

Number 
of  1,000. 

Value. 

91, 315, 449 

$21,408 

$312,343 

28,145 

$666,206 

$161,469 

$151,023 

$2,056,463 

$1,999,463 

$57,000 

$266,507 

$796,958 

$5,107,212 

$290,330 

$254, 389 

1 

100 

340 

63,750 

127, 490 

!•••••••' 

5 

18 

2,495 

915 

lOD 

340 

63,750 

20,100 

17,167 
33,125 
2,460 
15, 787 
25,500 

3,500 
21,800 

224,886 
49,850 

132. 134 

8,690 
21,400 

16,667 
33,125 
2,460 
15,  787 
25,200 

3,500 
21,800 

224,886 
49,800 

132, 134 

8,540 
19,100 

600 

1 

2 

1,200 

40 

643,350 

62,765 

70,640 

80, 164 

103,  6:)0 

318. 580 

10,000 

62,645 

a 

18.000 

5,000 

27,900 

1,000 

50 

7,121 

4 

1 

107,390 

i 

K 

300 

ft 

91 
25,500 
62,278 

1 

7 
2,000 
2,313 

91 
25,500 
39,925 

•••••••••• 

7 

a 

1,008 

21,345 

310. 020 

114,051 

1.051 

322 

68,778 

9 

60 

10 

2,300 
2,080 

110 
190 

2,300 
2,980 

••*..t..*. 

0,166 

11 

1 

150 
2,300 

12 

1 

66,000 

1,000 

13 

12,800 

' 

12,800 

14 

75,000 

1 

500 
70 

395 
230 

75,666 
2,100 

19, 075 
3,200 

44,666 
12, 167 

67,500 

41,600 
12,167 

67,000 

2,500 

3,000 
14,000 

2,000 
65,000 

138.914 
29,500 

52,000 

122,840 

28,800 

15 

9,100 

42.953 
3,200 

7,000 
23,878 

150 
34,000 

16 

500 

3,201 

14,000 

17 

18 

110, 000 

44,000 

149, 713 

100,000 

44,000 

149.713 

10,000 

250 

19 

•>o 

266,227 

12,000 

28,576 

9,643 

191, 672 

34,079 

1 

123,660 

533,000 

7,300 
176.693 
549,266 

20 

21 

22 

25,480 
212, 755 

1.000 
1,173 

25,480 
93,405 

22.280 

185,293 

9,600 

487,391 

200,950 

1,875 

15,780 

45,720 

22,500 

14,240 
720 
11, 572 
29,354 
25,600 

17,289 

185,293 

9,600 

458, 591 

200,950 

1,875 

15,  780 

45,620 

22,500 

10.240 
720 
11,572 
26,864 
25,200 

5,000 

14,600 
197,806 

5,655 
26,745 

235,044 
5,000 

75,506 
6,000 

23 

11,400 

17,450 

90,500 

24 

25 

117,488 

250,517 
1,600 
3.400 
7,500 

78.760 
187,567 

5,241 

1,430 

100 

250 

50 

38,738 

65,250 
1.600 
2,600 
2,500 

28,800 

51,000 

13.766  1    i  iM  ifto 

36,295 

14,340 
41. 571 

26 

7,200 

500 

20,650 

486,407 
980 

27 

28 

800 
5,000 

150 
500 

300 
1.350 

29 

100 

1.800 
6.300 

30 

31 

4,000 

1,300 

17, 976 

600 

14,800 

400 

32 

600 

10 

600 

107.023 

.  36,000 

73,926 

162, 750 

33 

34 

2,600 
300 

0,066 
2,200 

36 

2,000 

2,000 

36 

1 

1 
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Tablk  4.— classification  OF  EMPLOYfiS  AND  WAGES  AND  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AT  THE 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 


22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 


33 
34 
35 
36 


8TATBS  ilND  TBBBITOBIB8. 


The  United  States 


Alabama . . . . 
Arkansas — 
California. . 

'"olorado 

Connecticat 


District  of  Columbia. 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 


Kansas  — 
Kentucky , 
Louisiana . 
Maine  — 
Maryland 


Massachnsetta 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 


21     Missouri . 


New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Yorlt 

North  Carolina.. 
Ohio 


Pennsylvania . . 
South  Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 


Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states  (a) 


Num- 
ber 
of 
estab- 
lish 
menta 
report 
ing 


707 


11 
9 

12 
6 

15 

5 
17 
40 
20 
20 

6 

10 

5 

9 

11 

29 

11 

9 

3 

45 

4 

60 
56 

9 
125 

67 

5 

10 

19 

4 

10 
4 

8 

16 

8 


AVBRAOB  NUMBBR  Or  EMPLOT68  IN  EACH  CLABS  AND  AVBBAOB  WBBKLT  BABNIN08. 


-Aggregates. 


Average 
number. 


20,296 


62 

76 

393 

121 

257 

89 

264 

1,512 

350 

279 

36 
201 

51 
172 
623 

510 

208 

181 

46 

1,093 

36 
4,628 
1,756 

34 
4,8rj 

1,671 

34 

74 

133 

29 

39 

84 

68 

150 

154 


Total 
wages. 


$10, 138. 143 


15,387 
22,338 

260,497 
87,249 

143.  256 

40, 621 

90,011 

753,934 

165,164 

119.  613 

11,^90 
97,886 
23,767 
82,767 
263,797 

274.987 
96,620 
89,921 
24,980 

553,904 

19,022 

2, 596.  699 

901,160 

6.721 

2, 312, 510 

745, 795 
10,165 
20,400 
53,010 
13,502 

7,919 
50,405 
27, 828 
68,820 
85,503 


Officers  or  firm  members  actively  engaged  in 
the  industry  or  in  supervision. 


Males  above  16  years. 


Num- 
ber. 


804 


6 

9 

25 

10 

17 


26 
39 
23 
25 

6 
13 

8 
12 

9 

27 
12 
11 
8 
45 

5 
87 
66 

4 
159 

82 
4 

6 

12 

3 

6 

8 

6 

15 

10 


Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings 
per  em- 
ploy 6. 


$22.98 


$868,493 


13.51 
12.88 
29.16 
43.17 
23.56 


14.80 
25.15 
23.21 
17.32 

13.57 
20.97 
14.05 
23.89 
23.98 

19.81 
27.20 
18.33 
18.57 
28.54 

13.76 
33.52 
23.86 
12.14 
21.42 

20.34 
13.41 
13.44 
14.80 
11.98 

10.80 
21.63 
13.09 
17.16 
18.02 


ToUl 
wages. 


2,693 

4,688 
35,130 
22,260 
19.500 


17.960 
47,421 
23.532 
17,942 

3,294 
12,362 

5,844 
11,179 
10, 912 

26,780 

15, 870 

8,100 

7,000 

59, 741 

2.624 

143,  200 

78, 889 

2.  419 
160, 371 

77.496 
2,440 
4.076 
8,143 
1.350 

2,434 
7,500 
4,084 
12,124 
9,135 


Females  above  15  years. 


Num- 
!  her. 


8 


Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings 
per  em- 
ploy*. 


$12.36 


Total 
wages. 


$3,856 


Clerks. 


Males  above  16  years. 


8. 81  916 


12. 12  315 


15.00 


20.51 
6.29 


585 


1.600 
300 


8.08 


140 


Num- 
ber. 


464 


1 

6 

5 

11 

1 
5 

28 
9 
9 


6 


2 

8 

16 
6 
5 


35 


107 

48 

3 

95 

38 
1 
1 

4 


2 
2 
1 
4 

5 


Aver- 
age 

weekly 

earn- 
ings 
per  em- 

ploy6. 


$16.80 


Total 
wages. 


$379,020 


4.10 
17.29 
10.56 
22.00 

23.07 
11.45 
12.63 
16.41 
12.64 


160 

4,870 

2,700 

12.110 

900 

•  2,580 

16.8U0 

7,255 

5.260 


12.53  I      3.800 


12.98 
14.67 

20.46 
14.10 
15.77 


17.71 


18.49 

15.03 

5.04 

19. 73 

13.82 
9.62 
9.23 

11.01 


1.350 
6.102 

16,760 
4,400 
4,100 


30.922 


5.00 
17.31 
13.85 
11.15 
13.35 


94,722 

35,357 

480 

90,531 

26,289 

500 

400 

2,100 


260 
1,800 

720 
2.320 
3,472 


Females  above  15  vears. 


Num- 
ber. 


40 


Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
inga 
per  em 
ploy6 


$8.92 


6.77 


6.77 
4.04 

9.87 


Total 


$17,742 


300 


300 
210 

1,540 


9 
9 


13.85 


720 


9.75 
8.12 


4.394 
3,802 


11 
1 


8.35 
17.31 


4,306 
750 


9.23 


400 


9.81  I     1.020 


a  Includes  states  having  less  than  3  establishments^  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual establishmenta  may  not  be  disclosed, 
distributed  as  follows:  Delaware. 2;  Florida,  1;  Nebraska,  1;  Oregon,  1:  Bhode  Island,  2 ;  UUb.l. 


These  eatabliaboMiita  an 
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DIFFERENT  WEERLY  RATES  OF  PAY,  CLAY  AND  POTTERY  PRODUCTS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890. 


• 

AVSRAQB  NUMBER  OF  BMPLOTfiS  IN  BACH  CLASS  AND  AVKRAOB  WEEKLY  EARNINGS— COD tinaed. 

Operatives  and  akilled. 

Unskilled. 

Pieceworkers. 

Males  above  16  years. 

Females  above  15  years. 

Children. 

Maltfj*  above  16  years. 

Females  above  15  years. 

Children. 

1 

Num- 
ber. 

3,093 

Total 
wages. 

Nam- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 

week- 
ly 
earn- 
ings 

per  em- 

ploy6. 

ToUl 
wages. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
Week- 
ly 
earn- 
ings 
per  em- 
ploy*. 

Total 
wages. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
week- 
ly 
earn- 
ings 
per  era 
ploy6. 

Total 
wages. 

■ 

Num- 
ber. 

5,779 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 

eam- 

ingH 
per  em- 

ploy6. 

Totol 
wages. 

Num- 
ber. 

1 

502 

Aver 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings 
per  em- 
ploy 6. 

1 

Total 
wages. 

1 
i 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 

ag« 
weekly 

earn- 
ings 
peruiti- 
ploy6. 

Total 
wages. 

1 

8,171 

$11.85 

$4,458,924 

940 

$5.11   $236,360 

1 

238 

$3.05 

$34,796 

t8.39 

$2,349,484 

$3.68 

$109,928  i 

167 

$3.10 

$25, 186 

$1,654,354 

1 

26 
31 
166 
66 
81 

24 
177 
732 
200 
162 

12 
70 
18 
34 
403 

256 
46 
60 
24 

274 

12 

2,079 

703 

20 
1,304 

800 
16 
29 
43 
10 

18 
29 
14 
55 
88 

12.35 
7.88 
15.39 
12.23 
10.86 

12.06 
7.22 

11.16 
9.06 
9.16 

9.47 
10. 32 
10.40 
13.07 

9.10 

ll.8:i 

9.08 

9.84 

12.96 

11.76 

12.11 
12.96 
11.38 
3.52 
11.36 

10.10 
7.18 
5.53 
6.93 

10.52 

5.61 
14.00 

7.27 
10.47 
11.20 

9.258 

10. 787 

121, 294 

41.009  1 

43.615 

15,496 
54, 928 
877.016  , 
88. 148 
65.085  1 

4,270  1 
35,720 

8,925 

21.638 

187, 038 

153, 172 
21, 489 
2%  948 
15,000 

153,948 

6.298 

1,  346, 345 

402, 368 

2.942 
718, 093 

388.  746 
5.100 
7.074  1 

13.  »m 

5. 150  1 

3.450  ' 
18.  065 

4.632 
26,V»57 
51,422 

1 
15 

2.37 
2.29 

410 
1,660 

14 
11 
190 
33 
91 

62 
40 
543 
45 
56 

1 

8 

72 

24 

117 

1      88 

108 

126 

63 

8 

680 

5 
652 
520 

3 
1,441 

537 
11 
19 
42 

8 

3 

44 
29 
54 
32 

4.62 

5.24 

10.86 

12.54 

8.71 

7.22 
5.99 
8.91 
9.82 
7.47 

4.78 
7.43 
7.19 
8.70 
5.97 

7.69 
7.67 
8.24 
5.12 
8.21 

8.94 
9.04 
8.46 
3.96 
8.51 

7.18 
2.88 
5.65 
6.68 
6.73 

3.85 
10.96 
7.77 
7.25 
8.32 

1.622 

2.838 

94,483 

19. 080 

40.401 

23,025 

9,131 

246.529 

22.846 

10.088 

1,574 
25,557 

8.422 
43,900 
27,299 

39,835 

47.887 

26, 561 

1,600 

282,373 

2,324 

272. 910 

224,548 

480 

583,280 

106. 630 

1,650 

4,550 

11.789 

2,362 

450 
22.080 
11.515 
17. 381 
13.484 

1 

4 

1 

3.00 
2.56 

208 
100 

5 
6 
7 
1 
32* 

2 
10 
90 
41 
27 

7 
23 

1 

6 

29 

50 
11 
36 
1 
41 

6 

1.019 

222 

4 
1,257 

72 

1 

4 

3Q 

7 

6 

1,196 

1,630 

4,720 

QUO 

21.484 

1,200 

4,868 

53.679 

15,325 

12,238 

2,060 

17, 562 

576 

4.400 
15.106 

24,965 

5.8.')0 

20.132 

780 

21.896 

4.500 

587. 124 

112,584 

400 

642,254 

31.044 
400 

2,600 
17,398 

4,240 

1,100 

2 

2 

6.03 

470 

3 

4 

1 
2 

5.77 
4.31 

300 
336 

5 
6 

5.77 
4.35 

1,000 
1,300 

5 

17 

5.26 

4.510 

1 

H 

7 

4 

2.42 

504 

2 
26 

0.66 
3.00 

40 
3,483 

8 

35 

3.14 

5,720 

17 

2.76 

2,370 

9 

41 

3.78 

8,058 

10 

1 ..... . 

11 

1 

3 

2.46 

192 

1 

12 

15 

3.U1 

2,270 

13 

14 

15 

65 
14 

4.84 
5.32 

15.000 
3,805 

20 

2.05 
2.50 

2,130 
650 

16 

2 
7 

3.15 
3.09 

300 
1,124 

29 

4.76 

1 

7.180 ; 

5 

17 
18 

2 

4.02 

480 

4 

2.88 

600 

19 

5        2.31 

600 
1,500 

20 

5 

5.77 

1 

3.85 

200 

10 

4.02 

2,019 

21 

8 

428 

91 

7.88 
5.30 
5.76 

3, 276 

111,430 

26,749 

22 

90 
2 

3.41 
2.51 

16,398 
.       250 

151 
85 

2.69 
3.48 

20.176 
15,367 

23 

10 

2.40 

1.246 

24 
25 

260 
10 

4.89 
4.11 

61.554 
2,136 

33 

6 

1 
6 

1 

2.53 

3.56 
2.16 
1.28 
2.73 

4,338 

909 

75 

350 

142 

176 
93 

4.21 
3.07 

36,765 
18, 700 

45 
31 

4.23 
1.82 

9,418 
2, 795  i 

26 

27 
28 

9 

3.46 

1,350  1 

y9 

1 

30 

* '  '1 

31 

4 

1.57 

225 

) 

32 

r 

6.92 

360 

'" 

33 

ti 

2.  13 

664 

' 

12 
20 

7 

6,213 
9, 210 
4,720 

34 

2       0. 55 

2       7.87 

1 

828 
750 

35 

8 

3.61 

1,500 

36 
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Table  4*--CLASSIFICATI0N  OF  EMPLOY^.S  AND  WAGES  AND  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AT  THE 


2 

3 
4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 
lit 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 
33 
34 
35 
36 


STATES  AND  TRRRITORIB8. 


The  ITnilecl  StatcB 

Alabama 

ArkauAai) 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Diiitrict  of  Columbia 

Georgia 

Illinoin 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kamiaa 

Kentnck y  

LooiHiuna 

MHiiio 

Maryland 

Maaaachii8«tt« 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mi8}«iHHi|)pi 

Miaaouri 

New  HampHbire 

New  JerHfv 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

PeuuHylvania 

Soutli  Carolina 

Tenneawee 

TexaH...' 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Waahiugton 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

All  other  stat4^8 


AVKRAOE  NUMBER  OP 

HOURS  IN  ORDINARY 

DAT  OF  LAROR. 


May  to 
November. 


10.00 


10  55 
9.89 

9.H:t 

9.63 

9.87 

10.00 

10.29 

9.83 

9.70 

10.05 

12.00 
9.60 
9.70 
9.67 

10.00 

9.97 
9.64 
9.67 
9. 33 
10.13 

10.00 
10. 17 

9.80 
10.  56 

9.67 

10.19 
10.20 
9.90 
10.26 
10. 00 

10.20 

10.00 

10.00 

9.88 

9.75 


November 
to  May. 


9.59 


9.27 
9.44 
9.67 
9.  50 
9.67 

10.00 
8.71 
9.40 
9.30 
9.78 

11.33 
9.50 
9.70 
9.67 
9.64 

9.90 
9. 55 
9.44 
9.00 
9.36 

10. 00 
9.97 
9. 55 
9.44 
9.43 

9.40 
9.(Kl 
9.40 
9.  53 
10.00 

9.20 
10.  00 
9.75 
9.81 
9.  25 


WEEKLY  RATES  OF  WAGES  PAID  AND  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AT  EACH  RATE,  INCLUDING  OFFICERS, 
FIRM  MEMBERS,   AND  CLERKS,   BUT  NOT  THOSE  B>lPLOYED  ON  PIECEWORK,  (a) 


MALES  ABOVE  16  YEARS. 


Total 
number. 


15.21H 


46 

52 

386 

114 

200 

87 

248 

1, 342 

277 

252 

26 

161 

50 

165 

508 

407 

190 

139 

40 

1,034 

22 
2, 925 
1,337 

no 

3,089 

1,457 

32 

55 

101 

21 

29 

83 

50 

128 

135 


Under  ^5. 


705 

13 

4 


1 

17 
34 
12 
34 

5 

18 

1 

1 

5:i 

21 

16 

1 

2 

27 


66 

41 

20 

117 

99 
22 
24 
28 
2 

10 


7 
7 
2 


$5  and 
over   but 
under  $0. 


559 


6 
13 


3 

64 

48 

4 

5 

1 
6 
2 


76 

11 
10 


$0  and 
over  but 
under  $7. 


627 


$7  and        $8  and 
over  but  I  over  but 
under  $8.  under  $9. 


13 
24 


59 

55 

I 

65 

66 


4 
4 


11 


3 
5 


3 
11 


5 


17 
26 
11 
39 
12 


3 

1 

2 

10 

19 
30 
10 


50 


70 

36 

3 

1(J6 

110 


12 

22 

1 


5 
8 
3 


1,788 


13 

42 
31 
158 
19 
42 

3 

34 

19 

40 

202 

32 

53 

10 

3 

I6:i 


220 
164 

3 
385 

89 
1 
2 
6 
3 


5 

2 

25 

12 


2.020 


4 
2 


28 

3 

68 

186 

30 

35 

1 
14 

2 
46 
10 

35 

5 

30 


217 

3 

2.38 
115 


604 
297 


2 


1 

28 

8 

6 


$9  and 

over  but 

under  $10. 


2.626 


10 

2 

93 

4 

2 

260 

50 

34 

4 
34 
10 
33 
50 

71 
28 
62 


285 

5 
297 
311 


628 

269 

1 

5 

21 

1 

1 

3 

2 

33 

17 


$10  and 
over  but 


$12  and 
ov«*r  but 


$15  and 
over  but 


IV  Y  CTA    i.rii«*       1.VT1I    wuv       ir^^-i      vvitftj 

under$12.  nnder$15.  nnderf2u 


2, 323 


5 

6 

136 

24 

8 

2 

7 

339 

56 

32 

8 
19 

7 
13 
19 

75 
18 

8 


79 

5 
057 
221 


244 

217 
2 
3 
6 

7 

5 
23 

2 
22 
48 


2,25' 


1.296 


10 

3 

8 

140 

45 

68 

8 

15 

18 

6 

5 

14 

10 

191 

65 

27 

17 

35 

13 

m 

14 

5 

12 

29 

62 

12 

1 


76 

5 
682 
194 

2 

404 

168 
3 
4 
4 
4 

2 

24 

1 

7 
28 


9 

1 

6 

12 

53 
12 
15 
17 
52 

3 
293 
121 

I 
377 

92 
3 


5 
I 


22 


10 


a  In  comparing  the  weekly  rates  of  wages  and  the  number  of  employ^-*  at  ea<5h  rat^*  with  the  average  weekly  earningH  preBente<l  in  the  first  part  of  this  table, 
itmnst  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  obtain  true  average  weekly  earnings  from  the  table  of  weekly  rates,  because  the  t  erra  of  employment  varies  foz 
the  employes  at  the  respective  rates. 


CLAY  PRODUCTS. 
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DIFFERENT  WEEKLY  R^TES  OF  PAT,CLAT  AND  POTTERY  PRODUCTS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890— Continned. 


WEEKLY  RATES  OP  WAGES  PAID  AVD  AVBRAOE  NUMBEB  OP  BMPLOTto  AT  EACH  RATE,  INCL0DIKO  OPPICBBS,  PIRM  MEMBERS,  AMD  CLERKS,  BUT  NOT  THOSE 

EMPLOYED  ON  PIBOBWORK— OOOtinued . 

MALES  ABOVE  16 

YRABft-  continued. 

1 

1                                                                                           PEMALES  ABOVE  15  YEARS. 

! 

1 

CHILDREN. 

$20  and 
over  but 
under  $25. 

$25  and 
over. 

ToUl 
number. 

Under  $5. 

$5  and 
over  but 
under  $6. 

$6  and 
over  but 
under  $7. 

$7  and 
over  but 
under  8. 

$8  and 
over  but 
under  $0. 

$9  and 
over  but 
under  $10. 

$10  and  $12  and 
over        over 
butnn-  but  un- 
der $12.  der$15. 

$15  and 

over 
but un- 
der $20. 

$20  and 
over 
but  un- 
der r25 

Total 
number. 

1  Under 
$5. 

$5  and 

over 

but  nn> 

der$6. 

$6  and 
over 
but  un- 
der $7. 

474 

543 

1.580    i 

1,058 

169 

170 

48 

42 

53 

18 

16 

4 

2 

405 

877 

23 

5 

1 

2 

i 

11 
16 

11 
16 

2 
3 
4 

5 

1 
21 

3 
10 

2 

3 

14 

12 

7 

2 
6 

1 

5 

38 

17 
3 

2 

1 

2 

34 

9 

10 

2 

6 

36 

11 

3 

«  *  •      •  •  «  • 

1 

i 

6 
8 

8* 

5 

17 

7 

2 

4 

4 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 

41 

1 

4 

35 
35 

2 

43 

2 
35 

•  •  •  *  «      •  • 

8 

...•••.... 

1 

1 



4 

1 

1 

1 

3 

•  ■••....' 

3 

il 

11 
3 
2 

17 

12 

3 

1 

1 

1 
66 

46 

1 

......•>•. 

1" " 

66* 
33 

*  * 

•••••*• 

20 

7 
7 
4 
5 
15 

20 

7 
7 

4 
5 
8 

6 

****** 

2 

1 

2 

2 

• 

2 

2 

5 

19 

1 

141 

33 

•••••« 

42 

3 

8 
588 
185 

1 

1 

1 
7 

1 

1 
1 

7 

3 

89 
35 

2 
24 
27 

1 

37 

3 

........ 

3 

202 
46 

377 
101 

20 
2 

22 
13 

i 

96 
12 

96 
12 

24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 

91 
23 

68 
27 

449 
105 

284 
101 

25 
2 

107 

1 

19 

1 

6 

6 

1 

1 

78 

37 
1 

15 
1 

73 

85 
1 

15 
1 

1 
2 

4 

1 

3 

1 
1 

1 

1 

4 

4 

4 
2 
6 
1 

1 

1 
2 
3 

1 

1 

33 

6 

6 

34 

2 
4 

1 

1 
1 

35 

1 

2 

8 

8 

I 

36 
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Table  5.— DAILY  RATES  OF  WAGES,  BY  OCCUPATIONS,  CLAY  AND  POTTERY  PRODUCTS:   1890. 


OCCUPATIONS. 


Total. 


Basin  makers : 

Males  above  16  years. .  • 

filscaitwaro  bnuhers: 

M  sles  above  16  vears . . . 
Females  above  i5  years 

Casters : 

Males  above  16  years. . . 


Decorators : 

Males  above  16  years  . . 
Females  above  15  years 

Department  foremen : 

Males  above  16  years. . . 
Females  above  15  yearn 


Dippers : 

Males  above  16  years 
Females  above  i5  y 

Dipners'  help 

Ft 

Children 


ears 


ales  above  16  years . .  - 
Females  aliove  15  years 


Dish  makers : 

Males  above  16  years. 


Drivers : 

Males  above  16  years 

Engineers : 

Males  above  16  years. 


Engravers : 

Males  above  16  years. 


Fillers  in : 

Males  above  16  vears. . . 
Females  altove  15  years 
Children 


Fire-brick  makers : 

Males  above  16  years. . . 

Firemen : 

Males  above  16  years. . . 

Glostware  dressers: 

Males  above  16  years . . . 
Females  above  15  years 

Handlers: 

Motes  above  16  yeaw — 


Handlers'  help: 

Males  above  16  years. 
Children 


Jiggerers : 
l^alea 


above  16  years 


Kilnmen : 

Males  above  16  years. 

Laborers: 

Males  above  16  years. 
Children 


Machinists : 

Males  above  16  years. 

Managers : 

Males  above  16  years. 

Metal  die  pressers : 

Males  above  16  years. 

Mixers  of  clay: 

Males  above  16  years. 

Modelers : 

Males  above  16  years. 

Mold  makers : 

Males  above  16  years. 

Packers : 

Males  above  16  years. 


Pin  and  stilt  makers : 

Males  above  16  years . . . 
Females  above  15  years 


DAILY  RATKS  OF  WAOB8  AMD  NUMBER  OF   EMPLOYES  AT  EACH  BATE. 


Total 
num- 
ber. 


8,352  J 


15 


39 
222 


32 


167 
121 


123  I 

6  I 


62 
16 


46 

47 
8 


48 

238 

I 

147 

7 


9 

254 

6 


57 
221 


25 
136 


39 


45 
14 


207 
920 


1,833 
57 


14 
160 

10 
407 
160 
163 
220 


11 

4 


Under 
$0.50. 


33 


$0.50 

lo 
11.00. 


$1.00 

to 
$1.50. 


783     1.984 


25 


19 
201 


1 
13 


34 
44 

5 


18 
21 


8 


1 
51 


3 
6 


3 

1 


12 
"3 

19 

57 

7 


$1.50 

to 
$2.00. 


2,506 


6 


2 
55 


12 
1 


12 


$2.00 

to 
$2.50. 


1.551 


$2.50 

to 
$3.00. 


689 


3 
2 


10 


83 
6 


11 


128 
6 


11 
97 


34 
14 


34 
27 


6 


7 
99 


24 


14 
37 


5 
8 


141 
^   29 


1 
27 


34 
84 


2 
5 
2 


19 
106 


1,078 
5 


85 
1 
4 

29 
3 


32 
810 
683 


2 
14 

3 
248 

7 

7 
102 


7 
1 


7 
3 


$3.00 

to 
$3.50. 


403 


31 
5 


45 
2 


28 


3 
27 


19 


65 


9 
1 


22 

4()4 

38 


1 
45 


$3.50 

to 
$4.00. 


115 


6 
5 


$4.00 

to 
$4.50. 

$4.50 

to 
$5.00. 

128 

24 

$5.00 

to 
$5.50. 


215 


$5.50 

to 
$6.00. 


31 


6 


6 


9 


4 

3 

28 


23 


20 
4 

10 
4 


18 


10 


8 


4 

24 

4 

60 
18 
55 
64 
1 


38 
85 


17 


28 


50 


19 


40 
11 


37 


26 


39 


11 


6 


6 


3 
3 


10  i        26 


22 


28 


35 


11 


7 
4 


25 


15 


$6.00 

and 

over. 


12 


Aver- 
age 

daily 
rate. 


Average 
Average     nam- 
nnm-       ber  of 
her  of    days  em- 
working   ployed 
hours    j  during 
per  day.!     the 
year. 


0.82 


10 


1.76 
1.98 


0.89 
0.85 


2.33 


0.84 
0.71 


2.70 
1.83 


1.38 
0.46 


2.42 
3.51 
2.04 
1.59 
3.34 
2.48 
1.81 


1.46 
0.94 


$1.70 

9.73 

285 

3.13 

0.92 
0.75 

9.80 
9.66 

306 
284 

2.20 

2.40 
1.41 

9.89 
9.75 

303 
281 

2.84 
1.63 

9.85 

278 

2.24 
0.85 

9.49  j 

281 

0.81 
0.72 

....'-J 

2a'> 

2. 27  9. 72 

1.50 

2.12 

3.21 


1.22 
0.8U 
0.77 


291 


9.79 

289 

9.95 

281 

9.29 

259 

9.77 

274 

9.72 

261 

10.04 

292 

9.70 

276 

9.50 

284 

9.54 

288 

9.72 

280 

9.85 

283 

9.79 

275 

9.83 

297 

9.83 

293 

9.8C 

303 

9.81 

276 

9.47 

280 

9,57 

278 

0.74 

285 

9.75 

284 



-<?LA¥  PRO©.&CTS. 
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Tablk  «.— daily  rates  of  wages,  by  occupations,  clay  and  pottery  PRODUCTS:   1890— Continued. 


OCCUPATION'S. 


Printers: 


Males  above  16  years. . . 
Females  aboTO  15  years. 


■Sagser  makers 

.XL' 


ales  above  16  years. 


■Sascer-makcrs'  help : 
Ml 


[ales  above  16  years. 


Selectors ; 


Males  above  16  years 


year 
15  yc 


Females  above  15  years 


s^electers'  help: 

Males  above  16  years. 
Children 


'Sewei-pipe  makers: 

Males  above  16  vcars. 


.Spongers 


Males  above  16  years 


S 


Females  above  15  years 

Throwers : 

Males  above  16  years. . . 


TnmerB: 

Males  above  16  years. 

Warehousemen : 

Males  above  16  years. 

Watchmen : 

Males  above  16  years. 


2588 34 


Presaers : 

Males  above  16  years . 
Children 


DAILY  RATES  OF  WAQES  AND  NUMBER  OP  FMPUOYP.H  AT  EACH  RATE. 


Total     T'_,i_    $0.50     $1.00     $1.50  i  $2.00 
num-  :   |S  ^  t     to  to     I     to     (     to 


ber. 


$1.00.    $1.50.    $2.0U.    $2.50 


804 
21 


41 
22 


40 

40 

50 
I 


13 
13 


457 : 


40 

78    ':. 


45 

211 

82 

52 


1 


2 
10 


32 
30 


■ 

( 1 

'i 
i 

1 
1 
.  1 

' 

^!l 


9 


I 


6 
10 

21 

I 


15  I       194 

18 


6 
18 


5 


ri.  50     $3. 00     $3. 50 

t'>  to  to 

$3. 00.  ;  $3. 50.    $4. 00. 


$4.00 
to 

$4. 50. 


309 


14 
3 


20 


69  28 


18 


40 


8  i        29 

) 
I 
I 

26 


8 


$4.50 

to 
$5.00. 


o    I 


2 
14 
60 
29 
39 


93  i      252  i      lOi 


5 

48 

21 

8 


8 


12 
34 

8 


40 


2 
1 


2 
17 


$5.00 
to 


$5.50 
to 


$5. 50.    $6. 00. 


$6.00 

and 

over. 


148 


2 


3 


Averajje 

Aver-    n amber 

ajze  I       of 

daily  ;  working 

rate.      hours 

I>er  day. 


1.49 
1.95 


Aver- 
age 
number 
ofdu}'s 

em- 
ployed 
during 
the 
year. 


9.73 

287 

9.70 


274 

2.61 
1.08 


2.28 
1.52 


2.71  !        9.67 
1.31  .        9.57 

I 
I 

9.88 


291 
292 

288 


1.10 
Ok  52 

9.85 

281 

1.63 

9.82 

278 

0.85 
0.84 

9.50 

279 

2.07 

9.50 

294 

2.31 

9.66 

282 

1.49 

9.76 

283 

1.61 

10.18 

315 
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Table  6.— COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  BRICK  AND  TILE,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES :  1880  AND  1890. 


STATES  AND  TERBITOBIE8. 


The  United  States 


Alabama, 


Naniber 
of 

Tear.  leiitabiiHh- 
I    nieuts 
,  reporting. 


Arizona . . 

t 

Arkansaa 
California , 


Colorado 


Connecticut 


Dakota  (a) 
Delaware.. 


District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 


Idaho 


Dlinois. 


Indiana 
Iowa . . . 


Kansas... 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 


Maine . 


Maryland , 

MasMachusetts , 


Michigan  .. 
Minnesota  . 
Mississippi 
Missouri . . . 
Montana  ... 


Nebraska 
Nevada  . . 


New  Hampshire 

Now  Jersey 

New  Mexico  .... 


New  York 


1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1690 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
18C0 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1800 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1800 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 


5,631 
5,628 


3, 923, 405 
8, 411, 230 

V  North  and  South  Dakota  combined  for  1890. 


38 
59 

1 
3 

32 

48 

50 
52 

40 
83 

48 
28 

14 
17 

15 
13 

16 
13 

9 
12 

76 
01 

2 

5 

616 
004 

735 
764 

280 
260 

103 

87 

115 

99    j 

31   ! 

22    I 

I 

96    i 

118 

79 
64 

114 
110 

179 
185 

87 
117 

54 
33 

230 
232 

5 
11 

87 
155 


67 
62 

107 
95 


(b) 

321 
275 


CapiUl. 


$27, 67.3, 616 
82,578,566 


AVEBAOB  NUMBER  OF  BMPLOT^  AND  TOTAL  WAGES. 


78,525 
705,168 

2,500 
1,210 

38,  700 
296, 028 

378,650 
1,478,991 

362,600 
1,747,782 

328,350 
971, 710 

25.  COO 
133, 7(0 

102, 400 
250,982 

330,600 
772,681 

7,850 
139,770 

'  212,660 
950,263 

2.500 
11,405 

2. 397, 023 
8, 995, 599 

1,408.264 
3. 181,  744 

478, 614 
1.802,942 

11:5, 825 
788,007 

302, 175 
826, 958 

87, 425 
315.453 

280.549 
437,655 

1, 168, 158 
2, 560, 902 

1,668,200 
3, 014,  277 

710,259 
1, 565, 955 

281,705 
1, 584, 356 

106, 125 
196,745 

989, 415 
4, 690, 716 

17, 500 
173, 650 

130, 740 
2,791,774 

1,200 


120.845 
535, 723 

1,731,3C0 
5, 090,  722 

800 


Aggregates. 


Average 
number. 


06,355 
109, 151 


507 
1,579 

10 
31 

375 
709 

839 
1,447 

830 
2,254 

541 
992 

108 
299 

807 
427 

696 
1,204 

107 
237 

1.228 
2,080 

11 
38 

5,903 
9,697 

4,240 
6,137 

2,251 
2.742 

1.046 
1.280 

' 1. 370 
1.957 

358 
540 

637 
1,073 

2,251 
2.508 

2,401 
3, 261 

1.933 
2,616 

1,010 
2,221 

709 
696 

2,737 
4,834 

68 
252 

662 
2,7-20 

13 


Total  wages. 


913, 443. 532 
32, 695, 189 


68,397 
350,689 

4.500 
2,600 

53.775 
167, 675 

210. 035 
628.842 

267,410 
1, 099, 513 

132,476 
317, 200 

33,622 
08,442 

55.216 
143, 130 

123, 161 
442.029 

12.458 
60, 507 

188.883 
473, 872 

3. 340 
4.710 

1, 288, 604 
3,216,826 

716, 254 
1, 317, 120 

426. 120 
707. 368 

174.111  ' 
313. 146 

233. 702 
476, 845  > 

08. 626 
143. 051 

106.538 
::T9,  138 

478, 189 
081,475 

465,589 
1.090,450 

346,845 
538,750 

200,208 
502,183 

89.053 
134,073 

705.975 
1,  706, 492 

21,400 
104,342 

150, 189 
844,850 

3,974 


Males 

above  16 

years. 


642 
1.498 

2.749 

4,798 

8 


118,408 
342. 275 

665. 482 
1,529,481 

600 


59. 032 
104, 119 


428 
1.419 

10 
31 

339 
644 

838 
1,442 

797 
2,194 

511 
973 

108 
299 

230 
406 

576 
1,125 

104 
214 

1,022 
2,017 

11 
'.iS 

5.319 
9,301 

3,908 
5.913 

2,063 
2,655 

948 
1,209 

1,162 
1.823 

n05 
510 

621 
1,029 

2,049 
2,410 

2,370 
3,255 

1,730 
2,565 

928 
2,128 

593 
651 

■ 

2,271 
4,458 

68 
250 

585 
2,570 

13 


7.363 
10.806 


1.613,766 
3, 435, 415 


642 
1.495 

2,575 
4,655 


Females 

above 
15  years. 


Children. 


268 
266 


13 


9 
14 


1 
14 


13 
20 

4 
17 

13 
7 

19 
6 

1 
3 

13 

4 


39 


9 
6 

45 
9 

5 

7 


8 
8 


3 
5 


7.055 
4,766 


139 
147 


36 
65 

1 

4 

33 
55 

21 
5 


77 
21 

120 
79 

3 
22 

192 
63 


671 
376 

328 
207 

175 
80 

79 
65 

216 
131 

40 
20 

16 
5 

202 

97 

22 


158 
42 

77 
86 

112 
45 

458 
368 


74 
145 


2 

1 

26 

148 

2 

141 

6,715 
10,575 


29 
24 


619 
207 


Cost  of  mate- 
rials used. 


Valne 
of  products. 


$9. 774, 834 
12, 639, 597 


182,833,567 
67,770,695 


5.3,225 
160.754 

150,952 

778,930 

2,250 
700 

9.600 
4,300 

36,000 
WO,  107 

117.370 
484,88^ 

157,625 
345,349 

516.261 
1.371,654 

194,003 
306.933 

605,028 
2,023.076. 

91,022 
105.930 

299.194 
59J,200 

16,366 
24, 218 

66,685 
180.425 

33,683 
30,341 

125,619 
268,534 

62.575 
208,430 

314.298 
846.  »9 

9.750 
19.805 

115,747 
253. 922 

1.850 
1,690 

955,584 
1, 069, 360 

694,226 
449, 195 

270,963 
282.431 

90,935 
128, 701 

145,503 
185,577 

30.067 
55,841 

122,887 
132. 157 

243,284 
217,385 

521.875 
508,587 

236.878 
218,353 

114, 610 
255,956 

42,979 
61.643 

388,364 
709.626 

11.400 
53,068 

102.078 
484.918 

1.245 


90,251 
192,458 

550,037 
510,654 

500 


1. 196, 925 
1,121,035 


28,100 
119,260 

409,025 
1,201,542. 

6.99U 
9,800' 

3,065.302 
6,300.492; 

1.937.858 
2,829,033 

044.497 
1.537.890> 

355,668 
667,45? 

506,765^ 
l,0il.603. 

133.265 
291, 125 

310.058 
511,769 

033.988 
1,481,603 

1.322.628. 
2, 314, 406 

822,475^ 
1,179.905 

502.975- 
1,116,739 

194.870- 
295, 03» 

1,602,522 
3,503,906 

43.150- 
238.619 

349.478- 
2,173,632. 

8.35S 


282.725^ 

789,856- 

1,672,53$ 
2, 826.  <r74 

'  1.509 


4,106.4C4 
6.683.52»> 


b  Xone  reported  in  1890. 
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CAPITAL. 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
10 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 
33 
34 
35 
36 

37 
38 
30 
40 
41 
42 

43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 


Number 

of 
establish- 
monts  re- 
port iDg. 


The  United  States 

Alabama 

Arizona 

ArkausaB , 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Loniitiana 

Maine 

Maryland .» 

Mas6achusett«. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  J  ersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota — 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wvoming 

All  other  states  (a) 


5.828 


59 
3 
48 
52 
83 

28 
13 
13 
12 
61 

5 

604 

764 

260 

87 

09 
22 

118 
64 

110 

185 
117 

33 
232 

il 

155 
62 
95 

275 
62 

6 

875 

3 

47 

509 

39 

11 
78 
124 
40 
16 

88 

86 

27 

137 

7 

3 


Aggregate. 


$82, 578, 560 

705, 168 
1,210 

296,028 
1,  478, 991 
1,747,782 

971,710 
250.982 
772, 681 
139, 770 
950,2^ 

11, 405 

8, 995,  599 

3, 181,  744 

1, 802, 942 

788, 607 

826.958 

315, 453 

437, 055 

2. 560. 902 

3, 014, 277 

1,585.955 
1,584,356 

196, 745 
4, 690, 716 

173,650 

2, 791, 774 

535. 723 

5, 090,  722 

8, 411, 230 

263,644 

30,095 

6. 212, 838 

2,990 

666,151 

12,917,835 

232,432 

103.605 

1, 046, 216 

1, 054, 414 

279, 147 

86,675 

1,547,617 
1,058,965 

202,946 

2,388,398 

28,970 

154, 735 


Value  of  ]>lant. 


Total. 


$53. 629. 375 


463, 743 
610 
212.008 
727,711 
735, 552 

577,  393 
160.083 
575, 650 
114, 365 
650,658 

3,850 

6,155,722 

2, 067, 451 

1, 206, 751 

446, 777 

537, 345 

240, 138 

225, 238 

1, 362, 651 

1, 657, 986 

1, 117, 073 
1,020,480 

115,  300 
3, 456, 366 

107,200 

1,770,372 

231,685 

3.830.300 

5, 680, 333 

154,410 

16, 670 

3, 960, 003 

2,550 

403,155 

8, 345, 793 

151. 738 
60,530 
641,545 
688,348 
158.925 
45,775 

970,765 
677,265 
155, 297 
1,575,505 
19, 570 
160,650 


Land. 


Buildings. 


- 1- 


$21, 031, 133 


107,658 

55 

90, 916 

198, 800 

364,815 

234, 393 

7,625 

321,600 

54,  315 

319, 050 

700 

2, 149, 830 

628, 463 

407,690 

128,820 

238,085 
110, 175 
78, 706 
550, 651 
720,390 

478. 490 
619, 590 

36, 425 
1,572,769 

42,540 

674,760 

88,475 

1,203,950 

2, 109, 331 

69,935 

6,270 
1,294,326 

1,500 

294,750 

3,414,045 

64,798 
23,325 
218, 197 
304,985 
82,780 
22,700 

455,005 

235,755 

64,915 

886,085 

13. 796 

70.000 


$14, 601, 046 


Machinerv, 

tooln,  an(l 

implements. 


$17,997,196 


147. 570 

!       208. 515 

55 

5U0 

32,765 

88,417 

241,546 

287.365 

110,210 

260,527 

131.600 

211, 400  ' 

88.260 

64.208  i 

78,300 

175, 850  ' 

19.550 

40.500 

125,323 

206.285 

1,600 

1.550 

1,885,629 

2,  120,263 

681,525 

747.463 

368.663 

430,396 

111,266 

206.692 

125,731 

173,529 

61,250 

68,713 

62.042 

84.490 

382,206 

429.794 

498,071 

439,625 

226,294 

412.289 

152, 950 

247,940 

36,320 

42,655 

903,140 

960.457 

22,560 

42,100 

614, 775 

480.837 

66.625 

86,585 

1.195,150 

1.431.200 

1,492.332 

2,078,670 

31,595 

02,880 

6,300 

6,100 

1, 200, 048 

1,466,629 

500 

550 

39. 455 

68,950 

2,543,217 

2,388,531 

24,770 

72,170 

10,030 

27.175 

97,358 

325.900 

140, 155 

243,208 

12,485 

63.660 

10,925 

12,150 

140,580 

375.180 

128.256 

313,256 

50,828 

49,564 

269,873 

429,647 

1,876 

3,900 

40,600 

40.150 

a  Includes  states  having  less  than  3  establishments,  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed.    These  establishmenta 
^re  distributed  as  follows :  Indlaii  territory,  1 ;  Rhode  laland,  2. 
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CAPITAL— cdntinned. 

Live  assets. 

Total. 
$28,919,191 

1 

Raw 
materials. 

Stock  in  pro- 
cess and 
finished 

prodact.H  on 
band. 

Cash,  bills 
and  accounts 
receivable, 
and  all  sun- 
dries not 
elsewhere 
reported. 

$3,183,066 
104.  285 

913, 130, 391 

$12, 635, 734 

241, 425 

600 

83, 930 

751, 280 

1. 012, 230 

65, 130 
550 

55,220 
332. 244 
467,  262 

72, 010 

50 

6,080 

81,  540 

230,  510 

22, 630 
337, 496 
314,458 

394, 317 
90.899 

197,031 
25,405 

299,605 

31, 035 
11,  0C5 
14. 100 
2,750 
05, 375 

200,650 
57,034 
88,400 
10,730 

101, 570 

162, 632 
22,800 
94.531 
11, 925 

132, 660 

7,555 

2, 839, 877 

1.114,293 

596, 191 

341,830 

655 

297,  767 

96,494 

58, 930 

127.  585 

6.600 

1, 375. 459 

506,  450 

297.836 

128,065 

300 

1, 166.  651 

511, 340 

239, 425 

86, 180 

289,613 
75.  315 

212,417 
1, 198,  251 
1,356,291 

24,257 

10,840 

21, 055 

101, 403 

155, 195 

126,  699 
39,  675 
111,310 
378. 723 
667, 059 

138, 657 

24, 800 

80,  052 

718, 125 

534,037 

468,882 
563,876 

81,445 
1, 234, 350 

66,450 

55.964 
143,560 

13, 875 

102, 146 

1,600 

256,555 
258,877 

33,770 
444, 539 

47, 950 

156.363 
161.439 

33.  800 
687.  665 

16.000 

1,021,402 

304,  a38 

1, 260i  422 

2,730,897 

109,234 

99.206 

51.490 

100, 158 

210. 921 

17,060 

438.  332 

163, 467 

558.  832 

1, 336, 512 

54,786 

483.864 

89.081 

601,  432 

1.174,464 

37,388 

> 

13,425 

2, 252, 835 

440 

252.996 

4, 572; 042 

3, 700 

161,843 

240 

2i,  435 

312.268 

4,750 

1,  096, 897 

200 

l.->4, 635 

1,873,936 

4, 975 
994,  005 

•   73.928 
2, 385, 838 

80. 694 

43. 075 

404,671 

366. 066 

120, 222 

40,800 

14,794 
5, 250 
24, 045 
47,630 
14, 550 
5,100 

36,615 
28. 125 
171, 734 
.  192,  685 
73, 010 
19, 650 

29.285 

9,700 

208, 892 

126,  751 

32.662 

16, 050 

576. 852 

381,700 

47,649  ' 

812, 888 

9. 400 

4.085 

121,516 

51,330 

6,353 

143, 506 

210,652 
223.270 
23. 746 
397, 900 
8.800 
"3,500 

244, 681 

107.080 

17, 550 

271,482 

600 

585 

MLSCELLANEOU8  EXPEXSES. 


Total. 


$5, 108. 769 


53.364 

37 

32, 992 

83,013 

114.461 

23.739 
19,923 
63,031 
12,353 
68,580 

1,102 

675.  457 

175,084- 

84,811 

45,896 

79,  871 

18,254 

30.  383 

279. 437 

156, 191 

67.479 

77, 487 

11.053 

251.978 

9,335 

138,257 

28,690 

246.487 

944, 775 

11,940 

1.888 

368,008 

390 

15,237 

636,165 

16,  450 
3,678 
55,  756 
53,868 
27,601 
3,086 

46. 615 

55,702 

3, 036 

114,503 

351 

75 


Rent  paid 
for  tenancy. 


$1,201,998 


25,205 

37 

3,119 

17,937 

55,285 

3,382 

10,250 

610 

5, 629 
10.243 

820 

132, 142 

30, 159 

19, 140 

14,983 

11,792 

108 

2,874 

47, 625 

14, 337 

7,788 
16, 382 

1,046 
37,442 

3,625 

17.942 
4,066 

14,589 

361. 121 

2,301 

300 
73, 351 

195 

4.085 

187, 400 

8,356 

20 

8, 513 

3,514 

15,600 

225 

8,329 

13, 392 

605 

5,909 

135 


Taxes. 


$353,355 


Insurance. 


Repairs, 
ordinary,  of 

buildings 

and 
machinery. 


Amount 
paid  to  con- 
tractors. 


$178, 619     $1, 203, 693 


2,837 


1,426 
6,236 
6,760 

3,672 
367 

5,960 
.503 

4,463 

22 

39,837 

17,543 

8, 532 

3,422 

5,352 

2,669 

2,588 

11. 447 

19,394 

5,728 

7.765 

1,367 

18,464 

455 

11,410 

2,726 

10,  345 

38, 566 

845 

283 
33,260 


788 


2,490 
42, 071 

455 
689 
5.707 
4,993 
623 
203 

4,149 

3.285 

457 

13. 878 

111 


323 

1,888 
2,546 

1,050 
525 

1,190 
276 

1,665 


26,942 
7, 992 
4,495 
2,627 

2.185 

790 

912 

3.947 

7,575 

1.405 
2,299 

335 
13,423 

570 

7,674 

1,410 

8,494 

17,168 

479 


16,327 


11,975 


292 
24, 257 

280 

71 

5,555 

1,448 

28 

50 

2,866 

1,743 

347 

4,382 


$181, 624 


5,855 

13.  ai2 

23,223 

9,900 
2.  315 

18.210 
1,510 

14,862 

110 

186,086 

58,001 

25, 750 

7,767 

14,139 

4.247 

8,958 

25,277 

35,525 

23,366 
20.300 

2,380 
66.280 

1,950 

53. 139 
6,077 

54. 755 
138,  725 
4,510  j 

1,280 

106, 578 

25 

3.230 
158,659 

3,470 

930 

19,643 

15, 675 

3,605 

855 

16,440 

10,360 

720 

23,114 

50 

25 


14.400 


Interest 

paid  on 

cash  used 

in  the 
business. 


All  sun- 
dries not 
elne  where 
reported. 


$518,  447 


2.880 


$1. 471, 033 


17,450 


2.121 


540 


118. 114 
2,600 


4,810 


5,000 


11,364 
500 


625 


100 


4.000 


3.140 
2,799 
9,708 

1,785 
1,441 
4.000 
2.900 
3,854 


46,172 

26.813 

15,942 

8,909 

6,500 

1,650 

2,569 

22.983 

12, 474 

9.181 
13,205 

1,575 

33, 121 

960 


30.000 

2,006 

45,085 

53. 589 

1,465 


40, 025 

20 

2, 525 

44, 189 

2,020 
1,460 
11,036 
7,928 
2,720 
528 

5,605 

6,237 

721 

25, 184 

25 


9,670 


4,729 
40,311 
16,939 

3.9.50 
5.  025 

33. 061 
1,535 

16,043 

1.50 

142. 157 

34, 576 

10. 412 

8,188 

39,903 
8,790 
12. 482 
50,044 
64,286 

20,011 
12.726 

4. 350 
83.248 

1,775 

17.183 

7.405 

112.619 

324, 242 

1,840 

25 

98, 742 

150 

2.515 

179,589 

1,869 
508 
5,302 
20,310 
1,025 
1.225 

9,226 

20,685 

,     186 

4l,946 

30 

50 


2- 

3- 

4 

5^ 

& 

T 

S- 

9' 

Ifr 

11 

12- 
13- 
14 
15* 
1& 

ir 
1» 

20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
2g^ 
20- 
30 
31 

32 
33 
34 
3S 
3(V 

37 

38 

39 

4C^ 

41 

42 

4:t 
U 
45 
46. 

47 

48. 
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■2 
3 


7 

« 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 

J6 

17 
18 
19 
-20 

21 

-22 

24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
•31 


STATU  AND  TEBBITORIE8. 


The  United  SUtes. 


Alabama . 
Arizona . . 
Arkannati. 
California 
Colorado.. 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 


Idaho  .. 
Illinois . 
Indiana 
Iowa  ... 
Kansas . 


Kentacky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachnsetts 


Michigan... 
Minnesota.. 
Mississippi. 
Missouri  . . . 
Montana  . . . 


Nebraska 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 


32  North  Dakota 

33  Ohio. 
34 
35 
36 


Oklahoma 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania 


37  !:»onth  Carolina 

38  S^th  Dakota  . 

39  I  Tennessee 

Ai)  '  Texas 

41  I  UUh 

42  I  Vermont 


43 
44 

45 
46 
47 

48 


Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia  . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

All  other  states 


AVEBAOB  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  TOTAL  WAGES. 


Aggregates. 


Aversge 
number. 


Total  wages. 


109, 151  $32, 695, 189 


1,579 

31 

709 

1,447 

2,254 

902 
427 

1,204 
237 

2.080 

38 
9,697 
6,137 
2,742 
1,280 

1.957 
540 
1,073 
2,508 
3,261 

2.616 
2,221 

696 
4,834 

252 

2,720 
1,498 
4,798 
10,806 
1,037 

80 

9,301 

16 

701 

13, 612 

787 
219 
2,090 
2,040 
758 
197 

2,441 
1.826 

403 

2,819 

31 

159 


350,689 

2.600 

107, 675 

628,842 

1,099,513 


317, 
143, 
442, 
60. 
473, 

4, 
3. 216, 
1,317, 

707. 

313. 


OflSccrs,  firm  members,  and  clerks. 


Males  above  16  years. 


200 
136 
929 
597 
872 

710 
826 
120 
368 
146 


Number. 


476. 845 
143, 051 
279. 138 
681,475 
1, 090, 450 

538,750 
502. 183 
134, 073 
1.706,492 
104,  342 

844,850 

342,275 

1,520,481 

3, 435, 415 

148, 110 

18,495 

2, 649. 165 

6.684 

237, 773 

4. 764, 392 

121.238 
49, 947 
656,806 
564,378 
232,458 
34,973 

607.211 
684,461 
116, 781 
680, 795 
11,410 
55,069  I 


4,921 


48 


39 

55 

100 

41 
17 
22 
22 
61 

3 

540 

535 

196 

52 

99 
29 
66 
72 
129 

130 

148 

28 

224 

8 

133 

28 

127 

268 

41 

2 

639 

2 

38 

456 

23 
14 
78 
83 
30 
7 

82 

60 

15 

114 

2 

6 


Wages. 


$2, 066, 263 


Females  above  15  years. 


Number. 


30,446 


25, 592 

55,063 

100,065 

30,418 
15,086 
25,359 
11.239 
46,420 

510 

329,996 

180.913 

78.004 

27, 478 

53,306 
20,007 
27,802 
54,347 
91,027 

42,582 

59,686 

11,634 

175, 160 

6,440 

84.309 
13,290 
93,507 
204,383 
16,307 

950 

327, 018 

497 

38.069 

372,564 

10, 115 
5,534 
59,356 
53,375 
16, 101 
2,517 

48,608 
37,292 

9,165 

69.167 

390 

4.489 


54 


4 

3 
3 
2 


1 
3 


2 
5 


10 


2 
1 
1 


Wages. 


tl0.S«9 


202  I 


1.450 
750 
776 
443 

815 


50 
1.195 

350 


3.252 
155 


920 
1.766 


2,140 
*3,'i28 


250 


1,000 
65 

800 


CLAY  PRODUCTS. 
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TILE,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES :  1890-Continued. 


AVKRAQB  NUMBER  OF  KMPLOTtS  AND  TOTAL  WAGBS— Continued. 

'   * 

Operatives,  slEilled  and  unskilled. 

Pieceworkers. 

Moles  above  16  years. 

Females  above  15  years. 

Children. 

• 

Males  above  16  years. 

Females  above  15  years.  < 

1 

Children. 

'Sumher. 

Wages. 

Nunber. 

Wages. 

Number. 

• 
Wages. 

Number. 

Wages. 

Number. 

Wages. 

Number. 

Wages. 

93,614 

$27,471,360 

152 

921.616 

4.360 

0474,926 

5.584 

$1,675,049 

60 

1 
$15,811 

397 

$49,695 

1 

1.306 

31 

548 

1,275 

2,002 

881 
379 

1,031 
189 

1,816 

35 
7,873 
4,997 
2,325 
1,054 

1,509 

447 

923 

1,793 

3,021 

2.375 
1,958 

563 
3,935 

230 

2,377 

1,467 

4,420 

10,260 

002 

78 

7,606 

14 

640 

11,073 

698 
205 
1,788 
1,814 
638 
184 

2,141 

1,716 

344 

284.005 
2,600 
125, 374 
546,028 
941,037 

256,748 
123,104 
384,708 
45,073 
403, 394 

4.200 

2,503,839 

1,016,862 

584,723 

244,717 

363,818 
109, 421 
214, 005 
501,582 
963,939 

478,385 

428,585 

106,932 

1,372,750 

01,802 

726.607 

328,631 

1, 381, 644 

3, 184, 113 

125, 910 

17,545 

2,107,744 

6.187 

198,601 

3.029,541 

106,830 
44,413 
578.000 
480,661 
199,450 
32,006 

536,923 
631,260 
100.996 

7 

784 

136 

16,796 

65 

16,762 

6 

60 

11 

1.836 

•2 
3 

65 

4 
55 

6 
17 
76 
22 

58 

7,075 

486 

9.558 

650 

1,646 

15,000 

3,110 

4,583 

57 

112 

83 

51 

10 

72 

3 

140 

9.634 
26,905 
47, 931 

24.500 
2,700 

16,862 
1,000 

10.350 

1 

4 

1 

4 

5 

360 
660 

1,320 

5 

•>•■>■••>•••• 

6 

9 

3,564 

7 

4 
4 

600 
1,000 

a 

9 

1 

175 

10 

1 

....••*■*_*>>.! 

5 

125 

11 

12 

16 
10 

2,181 
709 

333 

189 

71 

65 

108 
15 

4 
67 

36,550 

16,080 

5,286 

5,449 

9.252 
918 
300 

6,809 

888 
881 
184 
103 

215 

40 

40 

545 

105 

60 
22 
6C 
299 
12 

60 

335,543 
09,807 
37,246 
34,639 

47, 526 
11, 173 
24, 731 
113,797 
33,659 

12, 780 

6,700 

12, 400 

105, 715 

6,000 

13,180 

43 

18 

9 

7,267 

1,710 

970 

13 

1                   4 
4 

280 
363 

14 
15 

4 

420 

16 

23 
6 
1 

30 

2.128 

832 

42 

1,890 

17 

4 

700 

18 

2                     714 

37 

11,544 : 

10 
20 

3 

fi30 

i 

21 

8  i               1,433 
7  !                   443 

42 

81 

45 

336 

2 

145 

1 

131 

206 

90 

3,220 

6.589 

8,107 

47,326 

100 

20,102 

00 

12.513 

25,461 

5,721 

22 

5 

180 

?3 

24 

8 

230 

32 

2,059 

25 

20 

4 
2 

497 
261 

27 

28 

108 
47 

36,035 
17,040 



10 
1 
3 

962 

203 

72 

29 

19 

1 

2,438 
100 

1 

30 

1  ««....»,■.. 

31 

32 

8 

613 

............ 

332 

30.673 

662 

173,463 

1 

49 

7,014' 

33 

; 

34 

12 
1,015 

64 

1,023 
128,068 

4,228 

2 
908 

2 

80 
306,793 

65 

1 

35 

20 

1 

4,136 

130 

20,162 

36 

37 

38 

8 
1 

1,483 
150 

172 

50 

63 

6 

187 
18 
84 
85 

13.834 

7,311 

7,275 

450 

8,258 
1,171 
3,813 
6.336 

37 
82 
24 

3,962 

22,631 

9,092 

1 

7 

71 

30 

*•>••.•*•>■•■•' 

40 

1 

3 

540 

41 

, 

42 

77 

23 

0 

44 

13,300 

13, 012 

2,740 

15,887 

1 

4 

4 

32 

43 

7 

726 



44 

45 

2,568  1             580;065 

29                 11,020 

147  1               49.980 

7 

650 

46 

1 

47 

4 

200 

2 

400 

i 

48 

( 

............. 

1 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


Tablk  7.— detailed  statement,  BRICK  AND 


2 
3 
4 
ft 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 


19 

20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 


STATES  AND  TERBITOUIES. 


Total  cost. 


The  United  States. . . '$12, 639, 597 


Alabama. . 
Arizona  .. 
Arkansatt. 
California 
Colorado. . 


Conne<'ticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 


12  Idaho... 

13  j  Illinois  . 

14  I  Indiana. 

15  I  Iowa.... 

16  Kansas  . 


17     Kentucky- 
IB     LoniMiana 


Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 


Michigan . . 
Minnesota . 
Missis.Hipiii 
Missouri... 
Montana... 


Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina . 


32  North  Dakota 

33  Ohio 

34  i  Oklahoma 

35  j  Oregon 

36  Pennsvlvania. 


37 
38 
39 
40 
41 

42 
43 
44 

45 
46 

47 
48 


3ontu  Carolina. 
SoiUh  Dakota  . 

Tennessee 

Texa-s 

Utah 


Vermont 

Virginia 

Washin{;ton 

West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

All  other  states 


160 

100 
345 
306, 

105 
30, 

208 
19 

253 

1 

1,069 

449 

282 
128 

185 
55 
132 
217 
598 

218 
255 

61 
709 

53 

484 

192 

510 

1,121 

64 

6, 
1,022 

1 

66 

1,741 

45 

17 
188 
249 

66 

17 
214 
213 

57 

373 

3 

28 


754 
700 
107 
349 
933 

930 
341 
430 
805 
922 

690 
369 
195 
431 
701 

577 
841 
157 
385 
587 

353 
956 
643 
626 

088 

918 
458 
654 
035 
313 

595 
930 
491 
230 
000 

650 
623 
797 
132 
551 

008 
553 
884 
309 
361 
723 
512 


MATEBIALS    USED. 


Wood. 


Cords. 


1.869,913 


20 

30 
39 
27 

17 

26 

10, 
84 


79 

144 

33 

12 

27 

24 

38 

9 

106 

78 
89 
22 
58 
6 

21 
54 
18 
166 
30 

2 
173 

24 
28, 

24 

2 

41 

73 

1 


30 

70 

2 

98 


725 
657 
274 
385 
049 
765 
5,850 


844 
215 
093 
722 
370 

887 
631 
626 
232 
261 

382 
972 
471 
148 
395 

791 
432 
861  I 
204 
655  I 

638  ' 
785  I 
495  I 
578  ' 
491 

681 
775 
376 
791 

194 ; 

530 
857 
580 
568 
146 

875 
760 
080 
751 
065 


Cost. 


$5. 533, 826 


45,640 
700 

66.058 
228, 899 
141,895 

66,  558 

1,917 

105. 577 

19.445 
20O,  181 

1,490 

249, 319 

287, 970 

101,  789 

43,540 

70,  678 
48,  321 

121. 538 

31,  043 

438,  386 

147, 871 
232, 244 

53.  776 
184,  567 

29,179 

95,270 
179,  817 

71.  732 
741, 795 

58,117 

5,690 
371, 330 

1,470 
63, 037 
79, 186 

44,342 

11,032 

92, 770 

200, 800 

3,800 

16, 371 

88,630 

196,  251 

5.250 

257, 120 

3,423 

28,012 


Coal. 


Oil. 


Natural  gas. 


Gallons. 


1,  776. 657     $4. 513, 160 


48,  915 


7,000 
10,885 
52, 271 

6,642 

7,210 
22, 022 


20, 752 


253. 205 
36, 720 
04,948 
31, 137 

44. 820 
2. 385 

578 

50. 821 
17,323 

6. 721 

585 

1,083 

156.  224 

4,413 

103,111 

1,242 

87. 278 

77,622 

584 

150 
193, 893 


275,809 

1 
1,289 

28,  308 
7,015 

13, 580 

298 

35, 132 

2.205 

17, 031 

85.418 

22 


h 


89. 493 


18, 000 

83, 475 

126, 491 

28,912 
26,640 
79,  926 


45. 244 


496, 617 
67,849 

154,815 
79,799 

94,796 

6,145 

2,967 

139, 586 

81,156 

18.783 

2,070 

3.586 

348, 129 

16,500 

343,384 

5,960 

299. 939 

246, 621 

1,916 

350 
371,982 


830, 690 

10 

6, 175 

69, 189 

27, 141 

59, 587 

512 

108,  429 

6,751 

27, 225 

96,270 

50 


8,  019, 934 


10 
0,500 


20 


250, 000 
1,500 
1,150 


6.  228, 614 
800 


50 


Cost. 


$228,  703 


5 


1,346 


12 


Number  of 
1.000  feet. 


Cost. 


Rent  of 

power 

and  heat. 


3, 237, 637     $260, 668 


10,000 
300 
182 


Cost  of  all 

other      ! 
materials.  ' 


$6, 352     $2, 096, 888 


50 


185,327 
120 


549,227  I      40.541 


902 
400 


142,  000  I        2, 130 


178,  136 


22,267 


328,000  I        8,200 


250 


834,950 


226,340 


16,410 


4,666 


493,  675 


800 
2,  006, 599 


200 


3.700 


750 


32. 088 


80 
164,764 


300  I 


28 


9,000 


900 


25.621 


16. 044 
31, 579 
38.  547 

10.44i^  i 
1,784 

12.927 

60 

8,315 

200 

138. 106 

51.H13 

25, 827 

4,962 


20.098 

1.375 

7.652 

46.756 

79.045 

27,052 
21.642 

4,2j<1 
176,930 

7,409 

42,564 

6,681 

138,983 

123,669 

4,280 

535 

230,  P'JO 

21  I 

3,113 

061,694 

1.298 
416  • 
26. 810 
21. 191 

3,164 


125  I 
17.494  ' 
10,882 
2:1,934  ' 
19.971  i 
250  I 
500  I 
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Table  8.— CLASSIFICATION  OF  EMPLOYfiS  AND  WAGES  AND  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYfiS  AT  THE 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
10 

17 
18 
10 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

82 
33 
84 

35 
36 

37 

38 
3!) 
40 

41 
42 
43 
44 

45 
46 

47 
48 


STATU  AND  TKBBITORIE8. 


The  United  States 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Califonila 

Colorado : 

Couoectioat 

Delaware 

District  of  Colombia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho  

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Ixiaisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Maasachnsetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

Now  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio... 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Sonth  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Au  other  states  (a) 


Nnm* 
berof 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 
report- 
ing. 


5,828 

50 
3 

48 
52 
83 

28 
13 
13 
12 
61 

O 

604 

764 

•260 

87 

90 
22 

118 
64 

110 

185 
117 

33 
232 

11 

155 
62 
95 

275 
62 

6 
875 

3 

47 
509 

39 

11 

78 

124 

40 
16 
88 
86 

27 

137 

i 

3 


AVBRAOE  KUMBEB  OF  RMPLOYtS  IN  EACH  CLASS  AND  AVKRAOB  WEEKLY  BABNIN08. 


Aggregates. 


Average 
number. 


109, 151 


I 


Total 
wages. 


1.579 

31 

709 

1,447 

2,254 

992 
427 

1,204 
237 

2,080 

38 
0,697 
6.137 
2.742 
1.280 

1,957 
540 
1,073 
2, 508 
3,261 

2.616 
2,221 


$32, 695, 189 


4,834 
252 

2,720 
1,498 
4,798 
10,806 
1,037 

80 

9,301 

16 

701 

13,612 

787 

219 

2,090 

2,040 

758 

197 

2,441 

1,826 

403 

2,819 

31 

159 


350,689 

2,600 

167, 675 

628, 842 

1, 099, 513 

317, 200 
143, 136 
442. 929 
60,597 
473, 872 

4,710 

3,216,826 

1,317,120 

707, 368 

313, 146 

476,845 
143, 051 
279,138 
681,475 
1,090,450 

538,750 
502,183 
134. 073 
1,706,492 
104,342 

CM4,850 

342,275 

1. 529, 481 

8,435,415 

148, 110 

18.495 

2, 649, 165 

6,684 

237,773 

4,764,892 

121,238 

49.947 

656,806 

564,378 

232,458 

34,973 

607,211 

684,461 

116,781 

680,795 

11,410 

55,069 


Officers  or  firm  members  actively  engaged  in  the 
industry  or  in  supervision. 


Males  above  16  years. 


Num- 
ber. 


4,197 


46 


38 
38 
95 

31 
15 
15 
19 
54 

3 
458 
504 
183 

48 

92 
20 
64 
51 
103 

120 

132 

24 

194 

8 

112 
26 
91 

208 
36 

2 
580 

2 

38 

329 

21 
14 
60 
69 

27 

7 

60 

56 

15 

83 

2 

4 


Average 
weekfy  ' 

earnings, 
per  em- 
ploy*. 


ToUl 
wages. 


f20.08  12,513,617 


21.01 


23.87 
28.58 
30.68 

25.09 
28.01 
32.88 
13.09 
21.75 

17.44 
19.70 
12.94 
14.50 
19.26 

18.81 
21.67 
17.60 
24.65 
20.80 

14.90 
18.10 
15.10 
25.62 
33.  a3 

22.44 
21.32 
21.90 
25.11 
14.63 

27.40 
16.87 
14.80 
32.36 
23.30 

15.16 
16.17 
22.48 
21.45 

19.86 
17.34 
18.11 
25.27 

17.09 
22.97 
15.00 
25.89 


29.586 


25,442 
40. 249 
88,574 

24,168 
13,566 
18, 235 
10,155 
41,520 

510 

276, 073 

171, 691 

74,637 

26,600 

50,373 
15,496 
27,082 
43, 130 
69,665 

40.221 

53,331 

10,074 

148. 944 

6,440 

69,844 
12,564 
67,686 
161,434 
14,467 

950 
289,229 

497 

38,069 

291,790 

8,803 

5,534 

45,229 

46.985 

14,461 

2,517 

35,726 

35,202 

0,165 

58,970 

390 

3  254 


Females  above  15 
years. 


Clerks. 


Num- 
ber. 


12 


Average 

weekly 

earnings 

per  em 

ploy6. 


2 
2 


1 
1 


$11. 51 


9.23 
8.75 


14.42 


10.79 


15.00 
12.59 


9.23 


Total 
wages. 


$4,800 


600 
016 


375 


795 


Males  above  16  years. 


Num- 
ber. 


724 


1 

17 
14 

10 
2 

7 
3 

7 


82 

31 

13 

4 

7 

9 

2 

21 

26 

10 

16 

4 

30 


520  ; 
600  ' 


480 


17.08 


814 


21 
2 

36 

60 

5 


59 


127 
2 


18 
14 

8 


22 

4 


31 


2 


Average 
weekly 
earnings 
per  em- 
ploy*. 


ToUl 
wages. 


$16. 40 


$452,646 


Females  above  15 
years. 


Averace 

Niim.   ™,^J   Total 
1         earnings 

^^'     per  em- 
ploy*. 


42 


11.67 


5.13 
20.91 
22.42 

21.85 
25.51 
22.68 
10.01 
14.00 


860 


19.14 
9.88 
9.31 

11.26 

13.67 
12.70 
9.77 
14.73 
18.66 

9.91 
15.73 

9.60 
20.93 


150 
14.814 
11.491 

6,250 
1,520 
7.124 
1,084 
4,900 


20.83 
14.57 
16.33 
17.34 
10.11 


15.29 


53,923 

9,222 

3.367 

878 

2,933 

4,512 

720 

11. 217 

21,362 

2.361 

6,355 

1,560 

26,216 


14,465 

726 

25,821 

42,949 

1,840 


38,388 


14.60 
15.14 


19.21 
17.61 

17.81 


80,  n4 
1,312 


15.61 
22.51 


14.28 


16.76 


14,127 
6,390 

1,640 


12.972 
2,000 


15,187 


1,235 


4 
1 
1 
2 


1 
1 


1 
4 


4 

"b 


2 

1 
1 


$9.32 


$14. 769 


20.15 


8.81 
2.88 
7.38 
7.86 

6.15 


2.56 
7.«0 

16.15 


14.64 


5.11 


9.23 


6.41 


12.82 

4.00 
1&46 


292 


1,450 
150 
160 
443 

440 


50 
400 

350 


3.252 


155 


10. 26  400 

9.21  j     1,168 


1.660 


6.85       2.314 


250 


1,000 

65 

800 


a  Includes  states  having  less  than  3  establishments,  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed.     These  establishments  arp 
distributed  as  follows :  Indian  territory,  1 ;  Rhode  Island,  2. 
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DIFFERENT  WEEKLY  RATES  OF  PAY,  BRICK  AND  TILE,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890. 


AVKBAaS  MUMBBB  OF  BMFLOY^.S  IN  BACH  CLASS  AND  AVERAOK  WEEKLY  KARNINOS— continued. 

Operatives  and  skilled. 

Unskilled. 

Children. 

Pieceworkers. 

Males  aboYe  16  years. 

Females  above  15 
years. 

"1 
Children. 

Males  above  10  years. 

Females  above  15 
years. 

t 

1 

Nam. 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 

weekly 

earn- 
ings 
per 
em- 

ploy6. 

i 

Total 
wages. 

Num- 
ber. 

101 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn-  i 
ings   1 
per 
em- 
ploy 6. 

$5.28 

Total 
wages. 

Num- 
ber. 

2,294 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings 
per 
em- 
ploy*. 

Total 
wages. 

Num- 
ber. 

40,866 

Aver- 

weekly 
earn- 
ings 
per 
em- 
ploy 6. 

Total 
wages. 

Nam- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 

weekly 

earn-' 
ings 
per 
em- 

ploy*. 

Total 
wages. 

,  Num- 
1  ber. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn 
ings 
per 
em- 
ploy*. 

ToUl 
wages. 

Num- 
ber. 

Total 
wages. 

52,749 

1 

639 
26 

110.21 

$10,305,497  \ 

$14,810 

$3.05 

$251,523 

$8.37 

$11,105,803 

51 

7 

$4.54 

$6,806 

2,075 
44 

$3.63 

r223,403 

6,041  $1,741,455 

1 

7.03 

14.31 

150.372 

2,470 

79,130 

205,727 

081, 382 

140,285 
50,150  , 

310, 832 
12. 822 

213,345 

4,200  '. 

1, 580, 908 

052,284 

301, 408 

155,028 

203.802 
80. 198  ' 
103.008  1 
290.157  ' 
008.431 

298,508 
238.  553 

58,208 
727,429 

59,408 

325,230 

210,760 

680,906 

1,607,743 

73,307 

12,855 

1.401.081 

0.100 

99,501 
2,523.859 

50,055 

20.112 

92 

3.44 

13,238 

607 
5 
274 
705 
560 

370 
209 
230 
123 
936 

0.30 
8.00 
7.33 
8.97 
12.45 

9.10 
8.12 
7.08 
5.87 
5.52 

127,033 

130 

40, 2U 

280,301 

259,055 

110,403 
72,954 
04,870 
32,251 

190,049 

4.31 

784 

2.48 

3,558 

82         18.058 

2 

3 

274  .    9. 51 
510  ■  13-22 

03 

4.18 

6,775 

2 
4 

40 

5 

17 

2.88 
7.24 
5.66 

5.00 
2.86 

300  1 

486  i 

0.520  ; 

1 

650  ' 

57          QtBu' 

4 

1 
2 

5 

10.38 
3.40 

8.02 

360 
180 

1,320 

112 
88 

00 

26,905 
47,931 

28,064 
3,300 

17,802 
1,000 

19,475 

5 

1, 436  ' 

502 
110 
795 
66 
880 

35 

4,860 

3,210 

1,490 

684 

762 
309 
094 
917 
2,125 

1,464 
986 
265 

10.50  ! 

10.20 

13.82 

9.10 

7.30 

7.42 

12.59 

10.37 

7.84 

9.32 

8.71 

9.03 
7.20 
10.22 
8.77 
9.91 

9.01 
10.58 

7  QA 

2 

7.87 

480 

15 

5.09 

3,032 

0 
7 

1,646   i       14 

8 

1      75 
1      11 
!      27 

j 

5.13 
.^00 
3.00 

15,000 
1,200 
2,158 

76 

3 

145 

9 

1 

4.04 

175 

11 
31 

1 

4.01 
1.83 

1,910 
2.425 

10 

11 

12 

14 
6 

4.94 
3.53 

1,989 
459 

192 

120 

40 

40 

59 

1        5 

!•     2 

20 

3.54 
3.46 
2.86 
3.30 

2.84 
1.48 
2.88 
2.77 

20,014 

10,606 

3,483 

8.492 

3,730 
225 
125 

1,461 

3.013 

1,787 

835 

370 

747 
138 
229 
878 
890 

911 

972 

298 

2,032 

97 

1,394 

541 

2,754 

5,295 

401 

21 

2,396 

1 

339 

4,497 

317 
118 

"9.28 
7.14 
8.58 
8.47 

7.00 
5.89 
8.45 
7  31 
9.15 

8.04 
8.91 
5.71 
8.98 
10.00 

9,77 
8.84 
7.33 
9.83 
4.33 

11.04 
7.73 
8.03 

10.00 
8.03 

4.72 
7  M 

916,871 

304.578 

223,315 

89,089 

100,016 

29.223 

50,997 

214,425 

265,508 

179,877 
190,032 

48,724 
645,321 

32,334 

401,371 

111,871 

703,738 

1,576,370 

52,603 

4,090 

040,003 

87 

99,040 

1,405,082 

50,175 

24,301 

839,391 

172,870 

53,380 

12,420 

283,442 

240,307 

80,391 

243,011 

1,250 

39.038 

2 

4 

4.03 
2.75 

192 
250 

1    441 
63 
25 
19 

1 

49 

'I 

47 

4.49 

2.88 
3.47 
4.30 

3.92 
2.67 
2.88 
8.25 

16,536 
5,423 
1,803 
1,957 

5,513 
693 
175 

5,348 

931 
403 
147 
103 

238 

45 

78 

575 

105 

60 
27 
60 
831 
12 

60 

342,810 

101. 797 

38,579 

34,639 

49,054 
12,005 
30,817 
115,087 
33,060 

12,780 

0,880 

12,400 

107, 774 

0.000 

13,180 

13 
14 
15 

1 

...... . 

4.02 

30 

3 

5.00 

390 

16 
17 

4 
2 

4.04 
9.60 

700 
714 

18 

i 

3 

7 
0 

"0*40 

0.95 
4.02 

030 

1.296 
383 

21 

20 

15 

27 

153 

3.21 
4.15 
2.41 
4.16 

1,552 

1,381 

1,715 

24,305 

1 
1 

5.31 
2.31 

138 
60 

16 
66 

;    18 

,    183 
2 

89 

4.01 
3.12 
3.03 
8.93 
2.01 

4.56 

1,668 

5,208 

1,392 

23,021 

100 

10, 779 

22 
23 

*?<4 

1.903  '  11- -lA 

3 

2.95      ""230 

25 

133 

983 

026 

1.606 

4,965 

501 

57 

5,208 

13 

310 

6,576 

381 

87 

090 

1,171 

458 

17.88 

11.49 

9.82 

11.70 

10.09 

5.01 

12.01 
9.20 
12.74 
13.03 
10.87 

5.98 
9.81 

20 

2 
2 

4.09 
Ft  M. 

133 
204 

50 
1 
59 
82 
50 

5.13 
8.78 
8.42 
4.39 
2.17 

9,323 

90 

6,330 

11, 673 

2,996 

2 

0.00 

364 

27 
28 

1 

72 

124 

34 

2.67 
3.69 
2.06 

p..... . 

6,183 

13,788 

2,725 

1     118 
3 

37,897 

20 

11  '    0.10 
......1  -  -   -    - 

1,810 

8 
1 

2.03 
2.88 

622 

100 

17,252 
72 

30 
81 

, 

82 

5 

2.80 

305 

188 

3.49 

16, 476 

3 

1.96 

148 

•  •  1  •  •  - 
144 

3.37 

14,197 

711 

180, 477 

33 
34 

1 

*'*io* 

548 
40 

5.34 
3.71 

3.30 

763 
07,109 

3,825 

2 
467 

24 

5.00 
3.95 

2.04 

260 
60,950 

908 

2 

1,038 

1        2 

8'} 
320,965 

05 

35 

20       5. 74 

4,130 

:<o 

37 

38 

10.30 '      2ao!26& 

"'ss' 

32 
81 

2.36 
2.79 

5.68 

2,189 
8,185 

4,551 

1,098  i    7.95 
043  1    7-84 

8 

1 

4.75 
5.77 

1,483 
150 

134 
27 

32 
6 

70 
5 

8 
42 

3.24 
4.80 

5.06 
4.51 
2.70 
4.53 

3.06 
2.89 

11, 145 
4,128 

2,724 
450 

4,860 
363 

903 
3.110 

■■■44 
82 

27 

1 

4.033 
22,031 

9,632 

39 

9.10 

11  30 

307,785 

146, 070 

19,580 

253.481 

384,953 

04,007 

840,064 

9,770 

10,042 

40 

180 

88 

1,145 

709 

156 

1,225 

4 

121 

11.73 
7.18 
7.07 

12.83 

7.30 

7.01 

12.02 

12.19 

41 

90  '.    AM 

42 

990 
1,007 

189 

1,343 

25 

8.04 
15.07 

8.88 
9.05 

19  90 

'*07 
13 

20 
43 

2.17 
2.80 

3.24 
2.19 

3,898 
808 

2,820  • 
2,226 

81 
23 

9 
44 

i3,i^ 

13,012 

2.740 
16,887 

43 

0 

0.31 

030 

1 

10.38 

90 

44 

45 

7 

3.10 

550 

40 

47 

20  1  13.  M 

4 

2.88 

200 

2 

400 

48 

1    —  — 
1 

1 

540 


MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


Tablk  8.— classification  of  EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES  AND  AVERAGE  NI^MBEH  OF  EMPLOYES  AT  THE 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

ii 

12 
l.M 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 
33 
34 
35 
36 

37 
38 
39 
40 

41 
42 
43 
44 

45 
46 
47 

48 


STATES  AXD  TERBITORIES. 


AVERAQE    NUMBER  OF 

HOURS  IN    ORDINARY 

DAY  OF  LABOR. 


Maj-  to 

November. 


November 
to  May. 


The  United  States 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

( 'alifornia 

Colorado 

Connect  icut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Eentncky 

Loulniana 

Maine 

Maryland 

MassacbnsettH .' 

Michigan 

Minne.HOta 

MiasiHsippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska .  -^ , 

New  nainpshiro 

Now  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

South  Carolina 

South  I)akota » 

Tennes.4eo 

Texas....; 

Ftab 

Vermont 

'Virginia 

Washington 

"West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

A 11  other  states 


9.92 

10.  20 
9.33 

10.04 
U.66 
8.72 

;o.  16 

9.69 

9.31 

10.00 

10.34 

9.60 
9.58 
9.89 
9.97 
9.72 

9.49 
10.07 
11.27 

if*  Dm 

10.80 

10. 02 

10.22 

9.77 

9.  36 

9.64 

9.69 
11.54 
10.37 
10.42 
10.31 

10.00 

10.04 

10.  UO 

0.77 

9.52 

10.58 

10.00 

9.99 

9.65 

9.46 
10.44 
10.07 

9.97 

9.78 
10.04 
10.00 
10.00 


9.50 


WEEKLY  RATES  OP  WAOR.-4    PAtD  .\XD  AVERAOK    >U»BRR    OP    RWPLOYf.S    AT    EACH    RATE.    INCI.CDINO 
OFFICERS,  FIRM  MEUBKKS,  AND  CLERKS,  BUT  NOT  TUOHK  EMPLOYED  UN    PIECEWORK.  (a> 


n.95 

9. 33 
9.97 
9.40 
8.62 

9.88 
9.60 
9.17 
9.92 
9.68 

9.33 
9.49 
9.69 
9.58 
9.62 

9.15 
9.86 
9.83 
9.33 
10.23 

9.49 
9.66 
9.81 
9.50 
9.83 

9.40 

10.89 

10.08 

9.41 

9.61 


9.69 

10.  (H) 

9.80 

9.21 

9.67 

9.50 

10.07 

9.27 

9.55 

10. 50 

9.70 

9.65 

9.62 
9.77 
9.00 
9.33 


Males  abovo  16  years. 


Total 
number. 


98.535 


Under 
$5. 


5,564 


1,354 

31 

587 

1,330 

2.  Ill 

922 
396 

1,053 
211 

1,877 

38 
8,413 
5,532 
2, 521 
1.106 

1,608 

470 

989 

1,865 

3,150 


2,505  j 
2. 106  i 

591 
4.159   I 

238 

2,510 

1,495 

4,547 

10, 528 

943 

80 

8,245 

16 

687 

11, 520 

721 

219 

1.866 

1,897 

668 

191 

2, 223 

1,776 

359 

2,682 

31 

153 


243 


4b  and 
over 
but 

under 


5,309 


$6  and 
over 
but 

under 

$7. 


12 
9 
2 

6 


15 

16 

529 


94 

10 

74 

144 


32  i 

10  I 

375  , 

178  I 

521 


394 


18 
509 

407 

1 

184 

141 

3 

17 

211 

3 

52 
138 


187 


9.621 


409 


«7and 

$8  and 

over 

over 

but 

but 

under 

under 

$8. 

$9. 

13,383 

10,  089 

$9  and 
over 
but 

under 
$10. 


58 
8 
1 

32 
10 
28 
52 
309 


95 

202 


12 

9 

55 

70 

399 


231 

305 

498 

524 

105 

138 

117 

55 

121 

85 

27 

72 

37 

16 

08 

83 

12 

81 

110 

69 

109 

158 


14 

59 

136 

344 

180 

2 
464 


530 

840 

139 

96 

333 
irA 
47 
307 
280 

239 
123 
168 
264 


257 

5 

63 

6(3 

23 

19 
129 
324 

30 
156 


1,326 

1,219 

411 

149 

243 
123 
116 
594 
197 

555 

196 

80 

449 


57 
117 
365 
511 

74 

4 
1,075 


144 

160 

1.042 

752 

41 

5 
1,585 


9  i 
8?6  I 

110  ! 

2  ' 

199  , 

112  ' 

12 ; 


10 
776 

91 

37 

556 

118 


27 
1,244 

31 

1 

135 

340 


194 

10 

14 
132 


14 

35 

27 

50 

744 

392 

25 

11 

47 

52 

193 

615 

5 

37 

206 

107 

69 

350 

5 


$10  and 
over 
but 

under 
$12. 


$12  and 

over 

but 

under 
$15. 


$15  and 

$20  and 

over 

over 

bat 

but 

un<ler 

under 

rio. 

$25. 

$25  and 
over. 


56 

44 

33 

7 

145 

71 

120 

360 

60 

729 

4 

4 


31 

233 

4 

13 


247 

7  j 

85  I 

573-' 

21 

127 

9 

119 


197 

9 

76 

400 

18 

92 

9 

11 


45 

1 
10 

2 

O 

m* 

20 

19 

111 

56 

2 

3 

43 

30 

•» 

3 

« 

a  In  comparing  the  weekly  rates  of  wages  and  the  number  of  employes  at  each  rate  with  the  average  weekly  earnings  presented  in  the  first  part  of  this 
table  it  must  ije  remembered  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  obtain  true  average  weekly  earnings  from  the  table  of  weekly  rates,  becaui^e  the  term  of  ebiployment 
varies  for  the  emploj'^s  at  the  respective  rates.  .  '         ' 
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DIFFERENT  WEEKLY  RATES  OF  PAY,  BRICK  AND  TILE,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890— Contiuued. 


WBBKLY  RATE8  Or  WAGES  1 

PAID  AND 

AVEBAGR  NUMBER  Olf  EHPLOT^.S  AT  EACH  SATE,   INCLUDING  OFFICERS,    FIRM  MEMBERS,  AND 

KMPLOYKD  ON  PIECEWORK— continued. 

CLERKS,  BUT  NOT  THOSE 

Females  above  15  years. 

Children. 

$7  and 
over. 

152 

Total 
number. 

Under 
$5. 

$5  and 
over 

but 
under 

$6. 

$6  and 

OVCT- 

bat 
under 

$7. 

$7  and 
over 
but 

under 

$8. 

$8  and 

over 

but 

under 

$9. 

$9  and 
over 
but 

under 
$10. 

$10  and 

over 

bnt 

under 

$12. 

$12  and 

over 

but 

under 

$15. 

$15  and 

over 

but 

under 

$20. 

$20  and 

over 

but 

under 

$25. 

Total 
number. 

1 

Under 
$5. 

$5  and 
over 

but 
under 

$6. 

$6  and 
over 

but 
under 

$7. 

206 

103 

21 

17 

11 

14 

1 
8 

16 

8 

5 

3 

!      4.3G9 

i 

1  ,     ■  -     -  _  --; 

130 

'     3,406 
i        124 

! 

589 

222 

1 

7 

7 

1                   1 

u 

2 

1 

• ! i -:::i 

3 
4 

1 

I 

65 

4 

55 

5 
17 
75 
22 

58 

1 .   .... 

51 

2 

15 

1 ....... . 

17 

22 

57 

"  2 

12 

i' 

5 
.   5 

.......... 

\ ]            ""    ■ 

1 

1 

2  1    5 

2 

2  : 
2 

.  .  t  :..  . 

1 

9 
5 
75' 

28 

3  '    6 

1 

1        1 

•    -•-••     •«•• 

7 

8 

. .  ..... 

.......... 

i 

,                     1 

::::::::  9 

i' 

1 

10 
11 

. 

1 

1 

1 

.......... 



! 

1 

12 

20 

13 

3 

6 

3 
4 
2 

1 
6 

0 

7 

10 
1              10 

5 

1 

2 

1 

1 

I          333 

'          189 

71 

65 

108 

15 

4 

67 

j        229 

'        157 

63 

57 

105 
15 

4 
67 

67 

20 

3 

3 

3 

9 
6 

28 

13 

i 



' 

6     14 

2 

:"  1 

5 

15 

!                1 

1 
4 
1 
1 

3                  1 

t 
1 

1 

1 

5 

16 

1 

1 

J       : 

17 

...... .. 

18 

i 

..........  .......... 

19 
20 



1 

1 

.......... 

3 

1           1 

1 

1 
..........       -  1 

21 

1 

i                1 
7 

1 

5 

1 

1            42 

!            81 

i            45 

336 

2 

145 

1 

131 

206 

90 

30 

68 

45 

275 

2 

61 

1 

118 

336 

90 

5 

7 

7 
5 

i" 

22 

23 

1                                                  1 

i 

?4 

8 

2 

1 



1 

1 

"  i               i  i             i  1 

53 

■  8 

25 



... 

1 

* 

20 

5 

•1 

M 

2 

24 

1 

1 

1               1 

2 

1 

1 

2 
1 

1 

49 

29 

6 

27 

[ : ! 

! 

28 

1 

1 ! 

1 

4 

...  .V  ....  . 

3 

1 

-    7 
30 

3 

10 

3 

9a 

' is 

1 

3 

1 

1 

24  1  30 

31 

..........1-      -      ------ 

" 1 

! 

32 

13 

7 

1 

1 

!               2 

1 

1 

332 

i ....... . 

29D 

29 

1 

3 

33 

1 

:::::::::::::::! 

84 

' i 

• 



12 
1,015 

64 
1 

3 
719 

02 

9 

187 

2 

35 

30 

15 

!                1  !                5 

.   5 

1 

i 

i 

1 

81 

48 



36 

1                * 
1...    

37 

i 

1 

38 

8 
2 

8 

172 
59 

63 

6 

137 

18 

34 
85 

162 
50 

20 

6 

137 

18 

33 
82 

10 

1.- 

39 

1 

1 

.  .. 

9 
5 

15 

40 

• 

23 

41 

""'! 

42 

1 

1 

1 

43 

9 

1 
8 

2 

I 
7 

2 

1 

1 :         1 

1 

1 

1 

44 

1 

1 
3 

45 

) 

..........1 -. . 

1 

46 

• 

47 

1 

4 

4 

48 

I 

1 
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SHIPBUILDING. 


The  tabular  statements  presented  herewith,  include  reports  made  by  establishments  whose  principal  products 
consisted  of  the  building  or  repairing  of  iron,  steel,  or  wooden  sail  or  steam  ships,  barges,  canal  or  other  boats,  masts, 
or  spars.    The  year  covered  by  the  report  is  the  census  year  ending  May  31,  1890. 

The  returns  have  been  tabulated  and  are  presented  in  this  report  under  4  subtitles:  (1)  "  Building  of  iron  and 
steel  vessels  ";  (2)  "  Building  of  wooden  vessels  ";  (3)  "  Building  of  boats,  masts,  and  spars  ",  and  (4)  "  Bepairing 
of  vessels  ".    The  data  for  the  entire  industry  and  for  the  4  branches  are  summarized  as  follows : 


SHIPBUILDING  IN  THE  AGGREGATE  AND  BY  SUBDIVISIONS:  1890. 


ITEMS. 


Number  of  establishmentB  reportiug 

Capital,  direct  iuvestment 

MiAcellaneouB  expenses 

Average  number  of  employds  (aggregate) , 

Total  wages 

Officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks : 

Average  number , 

Total  wages 

All  other  employes : 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Value  of  products 


Aggregate. 

Iron  and 
steel  vessels. 

Wooden 
vessels. 

1,010 

21 

259 

$33,393,074 

$33, 900, 148 

$8, 928, 851 

$1, 392, 551 

9546,135 

$482. 377 

23,934 

10,767 

8,173 

$16,028,847 

$6, 579, 063 

$4,645,079 

1,123 

138 

322 

$1,194,870 

$291,105 

$313,828 

24, 811 

10,  629 

7,851  . 

$14,833,977' 

$6,287,958 

$4, 332, 351 

$16, 923. 109 

$6,  637.  425 

$6, 582, 032 

$40, 342, 115 

$15,206,658 

$14,218,099 

Boats,  masts, 
and  spars. 


Repairing 
of  vessels. 


503 

$5, 131, 857 

$110, 129 

2,196 

$1,391,155 

413 
$300, 915 

1,783 
$1, 090, 240 
$1. 151, 768 
$3,161,526 


227 

$5, 432, 218 

$253,  910 

4,798 

$3,412,950 

250 
$289, 522 

4,548 
$3, 123, 428 
$2,533,884 
$7.  755, 832 


The  reports  have  been  assigned  to  the  4  branches  of  shipbuilding  according  to  the  product  of  chief  value 
shown  by  each  return;  therefore,  the  totals  given  for  the  respective  branches  do  not  represent  the  full  value  of  the 
products  of  each  branch.  For  instance,  the  presentation  for  the  subdivision  entitled  ''Repairing  of  vessels"  falls 
short  of  the  total  value  of  such  repairs  by  the  value  of  vessel  repairs  made  in  establishments  included  in  the  other 
3  classes.  It  may  also  happen  that  establishments  reported  elsewhere  in  the  general  report  on  manufactures, 
under  the  heads  of  "Foundry  and  machine  shop  products"  or  "Carpentering",  and  similar  productive  industries, 
build  or  repair  vessels;  such  work  being  incidental,  is  included  in  the  report  for  the  establishment  which  is 
tabulated  in  its  proper  class. 

The  subdivision  "Iron  and  steel  vessels"  includes  the  building  of  iron  and  steel  steam  or  sail  vessels  and 
barges;  "Wooden  vessels"  includes  thie  building  of  wooden,  steam,  or  sail  vessels,  barges,  and  canal  boats;  "Boats, 
masts,  and  spars"  includes  the  building  of  ships'  boats,  fishing  boats,  pleasure  boats,  and  lifeboats,  also  the 
manufacture  of  masts  and  spars;  "Repairing"  includes  returns  from  all  establishments  whose  principal  product 
consists  of  repairing,  irrespective  of  the  character  of  the  vessel  or  boat. 

Returns  too  imperfect  for  tabulation  were  received  from  a  few  shipbuilders.  It  is  believed  that  the  omission 
of  the  reports  from  the  delinquent  establishments  has  but  slight  effect  on  the  totals  for  the  United  States.  The 
principal  omission  occurs  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 

Owing  to  differences  in  the  forms  of  inquiry  and  in  the  method  of  collection  and  classification,  it  is  not 
practicable  to  make  true  comparisons  of  the  data  reported  in  answer  to  all  the  questions  used  at  the  censuses  of 
1880  and  1890.  The  statistics  for  1890  include  the  operations  of  the  United  States  navy  yards  located  in  Brooklyn, 
K.  Y.,  Mare  Island,  Cal.,  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  The  statistics  for  these  navy  yards  are  shown  in 
the  statement  on  the  following  page. 
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UNITED  STATES  NAVY  YARDS.  SHIPBUILDING:  1890. 

Number  of  establishments  reportiiif^ 

Capital,  direct  investment 

Average  number  of  employes 

Total  wages 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Products : 

Iron  and  steel  vessels : 

Number 13 

Tonnage 24,956 

Value 

Boats : 

Number 50 

Value 

Masts  and  spars : 

Value ^ 

Repairs : 

Value 


$26, 130, 182 

2,668 

$1. 750,  028 

^03, 863 


$1,  705, 857 

50,000 

20,000 

500,848 


Total  value 2,276,705 

The  figures  presented  iii  the  above  statement  include  in  some  instances  capital  and  expenses  that  do  not 
pertain  strictly  to  shipbuilding. 

The  operations  of  the  United  States  navy  yards  were  not  included  in  the  report  for  1880;  therefore  they  are 
omitted  from  the  totals  presented  in  the  following  comparative  summary: 

COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  SHIPBUILDING:    1880  AND  180r. 


Number  of  establishments  reporting 

Capital,  direct  investment 

MiHcellaneous  expenses 

Average  number  of  employes  (aggregate) 

Total  wages 

Officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks: 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

All  other  employes : 

Average  numbp r 

Total  wages 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Value  of  products 


2.188 

$20, 970, 874 

(a)     ■ 

21,345 

$12, 713, 813 

ib) 
(b) 

(6) 

(6) 
$19,736,358 
$36. 800, 327 


1,006 

$27, 262, 802 

$1, 392, 551 

23,260 

$14, 278, 810 

1,123 
$1,194,870 

22,143 
$13, 083.  t)49 
$16,521,246 
$38,065,410 


a  Not  reported. 


b  Not  reported  separately. 


from  the  above  it  appears  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  1,182  in  the  number  of  establishments,  while  the 
capital  employed  in  the  industry  has  increased  $6,283,018,  or  29.95  per  cent,  since  1880.  The  concentration  of  the 
industry  is  indicated  by  the  increase  of  136.99  per  cent  in  the  average  number  of  employes  per  establishment  as 
well  as  by  the  fact  that  the  output  from  1,006  establishments  in  1890  exceeds  that  from  2,188  establishments  in 
1880  by  3.44  per  cent. 

The  schedule  of  inquiry  did  not  specify  the  kind  of  tonnd>ge  to  be  reported,  therefore  registered,  gross,  and 
net  tons  were  reported  indiscriminately,  and  can  not  be  separated.  Taking  the  figures  as  reported  in  Table  1,  it 
appears  that  the  average  tonnage  per  vessel  built  and  the  average  value  per  ton  were  as  follows  at  the  censuses  of 
1880  and  1890: 


AVERAGE  TONNAGE  PER  VESSEL  AND  AVERAGE  VALUE  PER  TON,  SHIPBUILDING:  1880  AND  1890. 


CLASSES. 


AVBRAOB  TONNAGE  PERM 
VESSEL.  I 


1880 


AVERAOB  VALUE  PER 
TON. 


Iron  and  steel  vensels . 

Wooden  vessels 

Canal  boats 


467.87 
235.09 
103.74 


1,408.78 
321. 97 
149.29 


$162.  58 
30.91 
26.08 
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The  number  of  iron  and  steel  vessels  built  has  increased  from  67  to  88,  while  the  average  tonnage  per  vessel 
has  increased  940.91  tons.  The  number  of  wooden  vessels  built  has  decreased  from  1,705  to  995,  and  the  average 
tonnage  per  vessel  increased  86.88  tons.  A  decrease  of  373  appears  in  the  number  of  canal  boats  built,  while  the 
increase  in  the  average  tonnage  per  vessel  is  45.55  tons. 

A  great  increase  appears  for  the  boat  building  industry,  the  number  built  in  1890  being  18,689,  valued  at 
$1,392,084,  an  average  of  $74.49  for  each  boat,  as  compared  with  8,026  boats  valued  at  $876,999,  an  average  of 
$109.27  at  the  census  of  1880. 

In  comparing  the  quantities  reported  in  Table  1,  presenting  the  various  classes  of  materials  used,  the  fact 
should  be  noted  that  the  quantity  of  iron  and  steel  stated  for  1890  does  not  include  the  weight  of  boilers  and 
machinery. 

The  quantity  of  lumber  used  has  increased  from  179,873,966  feet  to  191,574,429  feet,  or  6.50  per  cent,  the 
increase  occurring  in  hard  pine  and  varieties  included  in  the  column  '^All  other  lumber",  the  quantity  of  white 
pine  and  oak  showing  a  decrease. 

The  proportionate  cost  of  materials  of  the  total  value  of  product  was  53.63  per  cent  in  1880  and  43.40  per  cent 
in  1890. 

The  results  of  the  differences  in  the  form  of  inquiry  previously  referred  to  are  most  apparent  in  the  statistics 
of  capital  and  employes  and  wages.  The  form  of  question  used  at  the  census  of  1880  respecting  capital  was  as 
follows:  '*  Capital  (real  and  personal)  invested  in  the  business".  The  census  inquiry  of  1890  was  more  in  detail, 
and  comprehended  all  the  property  or  assets  strictly  pertaining  to  a  manufacturing  business,  whether  such  property 
was  owned,  borrowed,  or  hired. 

The  totals  for  the  various  subheads  into  which  the  inquiry  of  1890  isdivided  are  given  in  the  following  statement, 
with  the  proportion  the  amount  reported  for  each  is  of  the  $53,393,074  capital  directly  invested  in  the  entire 
industry : 


ITEMS  OF  CAPITAL,  DIRECT  INVESTMENT,  AND  PERCENTAGE  FOR  EACH  OF  THE  CORRESPONDING  TOTALS, 

SHIPBUILDING:  1890. 


ITEMS. 


Capital,  direct  investmcut,  aggregate 

Plant,  total  value 

Land 

.    Buildings 

Machinery,  tools,  and  implements 

Live  assets,  total  value 

Raw  materials 

Stock  in  process 

Finished  products  on  hand 

Cash,  bills  and  accounts  receivable,  and  sundries  not  elsewhere 
reported. 


Amount  of  capi- 
ital,  direct  in- 
vestment. 


$53,  393. 074 


Per  cent  of 
total  capital 
of  direct  in- 
vestment. 


$100. 00 


39, 870, 665 


14, 294, 878 
10, 170. 301 
15, 405, 48G 

13, 522, 409 


2, 469, 018 
3,116,265 
1,876,033 
6, 061, 093 


74.67 

26.77 
19.05 
28.85 

25.33 


4.63 

5.84 

3.51 

11.35 


In  order  to  obtain  the  aggregate  amount  of  capital  employed  in  the  industry  it  is  necessary  to  add  to  the 
amount  of  direct  investment  shown  in  the  foregoing  statement  the  value  of  property  used  in  the  business  but 
held  in  tenancy ;  the  value  of  such  hired  property  used  in  the  shipbuilding  industry  is  ascertained  to  be  $2,950,055, 
which  makes  a  total  capital  of  $56,343,129.  Statistics  concerning  the  capital  invested  in  the  different  branches 
of  the  industry  will  be  found  in  Tables  3, 4,  5,  and  6  accompanying  this  report. 

The  questions  respecting  employes  and  wages  used  at  the  Tenth  Census  called  only  for  "  The  greatest  number 
of  hands  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year",  also  ''The  average  number  of  hands  employed",  classified  as 
males  above  16  years,  females  above  15  years,  and  children,  with  the  total  amount  of  wages  paid  during  the  year. 
The  form  of  inquiry  used  at  the  Eleventh  Census  was  as  follows:  (1)  "Operatives,  engineers,  and  other  skilled 
workmen;  overseers,  foremen,  or  superintendents  (not  general  superintendents  or  managers)";  (2)  "Officers  or 
firm  members";  (3)  "Clerks";  (4)  '^Watchmen,  laborers,  teamsters,  and  other  unskilled  workmen";  (5) 
"Pieceworkers",  not  included  in  the  foregoing.  The  questions  required  a  statement  of  the  average  number 
of  males  above  16  years,  females  above  15  years,  and  children,  respectively,  employed  during  the  year  in  each 
class;  also  the  actual  amount  of  wages  paid  to  each  number.  A  statement  was  also  required  showing  the  various 
rates  of  wages  per  week,  the  average  number  of  males,  females,  and  children,  respectively,  employed  at  each 
rate  exclusive  of  those  reported  as  employed  on  piecework,  and  the  actual  term  of  operation  for  the  establishment 
reporting. 

The  wage  statistics  compiled  from  the  reports  obtained  are  stated  in  detail  in  Table  7. 
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In  Table  2  the  5  classes  of  employes  wbich  have  been  described  are  grouped,  "  Officers,  firm  members,  and 
clerks"  constituting  1  group.  In  this  group  there  are  1,123  employes,  or  4.33  per  cent  of  the  total  number, 
receiving  $1,194,870  wages,  or  7.45  per  cent  of  the  total  wages.  All  other  employes  receiving  wages  according  to 
time  are  shown  in  the  second  group;  of  these  there  are  23,680,  or  91.31  per  cent  of  the  total  number,  receiving 
$14,241,585  in  wages,  or  88.85  per  cent  of  the  total.  Those  operatives  paid  by  the  piece  or  according  to  quantity 
of  production  are  shown  in  the  third  group;  of  these  there  are  1,131,  or  4.36  per  cent  of  the  total,  to  whom  $592,392 
was  paid  as  wages,  or  3.70  per  cent  of  the  total  wages. 

At  the  census  of  1880,  21,338  male  employes  were  reported  for  the  shipbuilding  industry,  constituting  99.97 
per  cent  of  all  employes,  as  compared  with  25,740,  or  99.25  per  cent  of  the  total  reported  for  1890,  which  includes 
United  States  navy  yards.  While  no  females  are  reported  for  1880,  there  are  20  shown  for  1890.  Of  these  1  is 
reported  as  an  officer  or  firm  member,  10  as  clerks,  7  as  skilled  employes,  and  2  as  pieceworkers.  In  1880, 7  children 
were  reported,  as  compared  with  174  for  1890. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  average  number  of  males  above  16  years,  females  above,  15  years,  and 
children,  including  officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks,  but  not  pieceworkers,  reported  for  the  entire  industry, 
distributed  at  specified  weekly  rates  of  wages : 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  MALES,    FEMALES,    AND  CHILDREN,    INCLUDING   OFFICERS,    FIRM   MEMBERS,  AND  CLERKS. 
BUT  NOT  PIECEWORKERS,  EMPLOYED  AT  SPECIFIED  WEEKLY  RATES  OF  WAGES,  SHIPBUILDING:  1890. 


AVEKAUB  NUMBER  OF  BMPLOYlfS. 


WEEKLY  RATES  OF  WAGES. 


Total 

Under  $5 

$5  and  over  but  under  $6. . 
$6  and  over  but  under  $7 . . 
$7  and  over  but  under  $8. . 
$8  and  over  but  under  $9. . 
$9  and  over  but  under  $10. 
$10  and  over  but  under  $12 
$12  and  over  but  under  $15 
$15  and  over  but  under  $20 
$20  and  over  but  under  |2o 
$25  and  over 


Mflles  above 
16  years. 


Females 

above  15 

years. 


24.611 


18 


Children. 


174 


595 

359 

567 

1.482 

1.538 

2.363 

3,060 

5,330 

7,178 

1,505 

544 


1 
3 
5 
3 
2 
1 
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No  preceding  census  inquiry  has  comprehended  data  relating  to  cost  of  manufacture  other  than  statistics  of 
wages  and  materials. 

The  inquiry  at  the  Eleventh  Census  was  designed  to  embrace  the  entire  cost  of  production  other  than  allowance 
for  depreciation  of  plant  and  interest  on  capital.  To  enable  such  a  presentation  to  be  made  a  aeries  of  questions 
X>ertaining  to  miscellaneous  expenses  were  included  in  the  schedule  of  inquiry.  The  data  furnished  in  answer  to 
these  questions  are  given  in  detail  in  Table  2. 

The  diflfereuce  between  the  cost  and  the  value  shown  must  not  be  taken  as  indicating  the  net  profit  or  earnings 
for  capital,  because  these  statistics  contain  no  information  relative  to  cost  of  selling,  mercantile  losses,  or 
depreciation  of  plant.  The  census  inquiry  was  intended  simply  to  ascertain  the  relation  which  capital,  exi)euses, 
wages,  and  cost  of  materials  bear  to  the  value  at  the  works  of  the  products  of  manufacturing  industry,  excluding 
all  coat  or  expense  pertaining  to  the  mercantile  portion  of  the  business. 

In  Tables  3,  4,  5,  and  6  the  data  reported  by  shipbuilding  establishments  are  distributed  to  the  4  branches 
of  the  industry  according  to  the  value  of  the  principal  products. 

The  proportion  in  the  whole  industry  of  the  data  for  each  branch  under  the  principal  heads  of  the  inquiry 
used  at  the  Eleventh  Census  is  shown  in  the  following  statement : 

PERCENTAGE  THE  SEVERAL  ITEMS  REPORTED  FOR  EACH  BRANCH  OF  SHIPBUILDING  IS  OF  THE  TOTALS  OF  THE 

CORRESPONDING  ITEMS  FOR  THE  ENTIRE  INDUSTRY :  1890. 


ITEMS. 


Capital,  direct  investment 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Averac^e  number  of  employes. 

Total  wages 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Value  of  prodacta 


Iron  and 
steel  ves- 
sels. 


63.40 
39.22 
41.52 
41.05 
39.22 
37.69 


Wooden 
vessels. 


16.72 
34.64 
31.51 
28.98 
38.89 
35.24 


Boats, 

mANts,  and 

spars. 


9.61 
7.91 
8.47 
8.88 
6.80 
7.81 


Repairing 
of  vessels. 


10.18 
18.23 
18.50 
21.29 
15.09 
19.23 
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MATERIALS  USED. 

The  book  accounts  kept  by  most  shipbuilders  do  not  readily  show  the  quantity  or  the  cost  of  each  class  of 
material  as  called  for  by  the  census  schedule,  so  that  the  classified  data  shown  in  Table  2  should  only  be  accepted 
as  indicating  in  a  general  way  the  relative  quantity  and  cost  of  the  respective  classes  of  materials,  as  compared 
with  the  total  cost  of  all  materials  used. 

This  relative  cost  is  indicated  by  a  distribution  by  amount  and  percentage  of  the  principal  classes,  as  follows: 

COST  OF  DIFFERENT  MATERIALS  AND  THEIR  PERCENTAGES  OF  COST  OF  ALL  MATERIALS,  SHIPBUILDING :  1890. 


ITBMS. 


Total  cost  of  all  materials 

Lumber,  inclading  wooden  knees 

Metal : 

Boilers  and  machinery 

Cordage 

Blocks 

Duck 

Painting 

Oakrm  and  pitch 

Masts  and  apart*  (not  made  in  yard) 

Fittings  and  furniture  (not  made  in  yard) 
All  other  materials 


Cost. 


Percentage 
of  total  cost. 


$16,925,100 


5. 
4. 
2, 


1. 


995,894 
872, 074 
913, 856 
309, 270 
74.  927 
141.319 
3:^2,  GOO 
227. 994 
204, 3G5 
461, 245 
301.  475 


100.00 


35.43 
28.79 
17.22 
1.83 
0.44 
0.83 
1.06 
1.35 
1.21 
2.72 
8.22 


Table  1,  appended,  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  shipbuilding  industry  in  entirety  by  states  and  territories 
for  the  census  years  1880  and  1890.  Table  2  is  a  detailed  statement  showing  the  statistics  for  the  entire  industry 
as  reported  at  the  census  of  1890.  Tables  3,  4,  5,  and  6  present  the  statistics  for  the  4  branches  of  shipbuilding, 
separately  and  in  the  following  order:  (1)  ''Iron  and  steel  vessels'';  (2)  "  Wooden  vessels";  (3)  " Boats,  masts, 
and  spars";  (4)  "Repairing".  As  previously  explained,  the  reports  have  been  assigned  to  the  different  classes 
according  to  the  product  of  chief  value  shown  by  each  return ;  therefore  the  totals  for  the  respective  classes  do  not 
represent  the  full  value  of  the  product  of  each  class. 

Table  7  is  a  presentation  of  the  statistics  of  employes  and  wages  for  the  entire  industry.  It  shows  the 
employes  classified  as  (1)  "OflBcers  and  firm  members";  (2)  "Clerks";  (3)  "Operatives  and  skilled";  (4) 
"Unskilled",  and  their  further  division  by  " Males  above  16  years",  "  Females  above  15  years",  and  "  Children", 
with  the  total  wages  paid  to  each  class  and  the  average  weekly  earnings  per  employ^  by  state  totals.  It  also  shows 
the  average  number  of  pieceworkers  and  their  total  wages,  and  finally  tlie  weekly  rates  of  wages  paid  and  the 
average  number  of  employes,  males,  females,  and  children  at  each  rate,  not  including  pieceworkers.  The  number 
of  employes  reported  is  the  average  number  employed  during  the  year,  that  is,  the  average  number  having 
continuous  employment  for  the  full  time  reported  by  individual  establishments.  Uiwn  this  basis  the  computations 
are  made  to  obtain  the  "Average  weekly  earnings".  The  average  number  of  employes  reported  for  each 
establishment  is  multiplied  by  the  number  of  weeks  the  establishment  was  in  operation;  the  result  is  the  number 
of  weeks  required  for  1  employ^  to  perform  the  labor.  Aggregating  such  results  of  individual  reports,  the 
number  of  weeks  required  for  1  employ^  to  perform  the  entire  labor  is  olJtained.  This  number,  used  as  a  divisor 
for  the  total  wages  reported,  produces  the  true  average  weekly  earnings. 
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Table  1.— COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  SHIPBUILDING,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:    1880  AND  1890. 


BTATKS  AND  TBRRITOBIE8. 


Ytjar. 


The  United  StetoB. 


Arkansas 

California 

Connecticut 

Delaware  . . 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentncky 

Louisiana.^ 

Maine 

Maryland 

Maasachnsetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

"New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon , 

Pennsylvania 

Khode  Island 

Sonth  CaroUna 

Texaa 


1880 
el  890 

1880 
dl800 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1800 

1880 
1890 

C1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1880 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
I   /1890 

'      1880 
1890 

1880 
I       1890 

'      1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880  i 
1890 ., 

1880  ' 
1880  I 


Number 
of 
estab- 
lish- 
mentJi 
report- 
ing. 


2,188 
1,006 


3 


Capital,  (a) 


$20. 979. 874 
27,  262, 892 


2  500 


85 

166 
34 

276 
147 

72 
62 

1 
20 

3 
9 

14 

O 

15 


03 
62 

457 
216 

11 
16 

54 
44 

14 
14 

125 
32 

22 
15 

16 

8 

16 
9 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OP 

EMPLOYES    AND    TOTAL 

WAGES. 


Employes. 


21,345 
23  266 

25 


Wages 


$12, 713  813 
14,  278,  819 


QUANTITIES  OF  PRINCIPAL  MATERIALS 
USED. 


Total  cost 

of  all 
materials. 


$19, 736, 358 
16.521,246 


3,600 


62 
32 

1,806.923 
1.953,198 

94 
29 

334. 300 
5G4.941 

18 
11 

935.  200 
1,745.213 

4 

15,  575 

48 
16 

30,750 
93  156 

2 
4 

3,000 
156,100 

28 

10 

457,000 
638,  439 

23 
11 

194, 250 
371,860 

1 
5 

25.000 
38,850 

11 
29 

88,450 
53,511 

38 
13 

152, 100 
368. 218 

379 

811,750 

1, 027,  756 

1, 606, 535 
1,315,262 

1, 765, 450 
1. 239, 998 

476, 775 
3. 266, 472 

10,000 
521,  373 

2,500 
8,554 

247,900 
125,  625 

15, 330 


534 
1,482 

500 
652 

1.570 
1.802 


589.564 
1,213,989 

256.849 
376, 122 

900. 322 
899,151 


14 

46 
76 

4 
118 

465 
331 

312 
551 

75 

48 

157 
88 

218 
192 

1.967 
1,539 

1,178 
1,075 

1,328 
1,188 

1,537 
2,284 

16 
319 

4 

47 

293 
357 

26 


843,070 
2, 165. 104 

3. 944. 100 
4. 281, 884 

15,400 
76,978 

423. 050 
2,050,811 

63,300 
305,220 

5, 787. 731 
2,  443, 063 

227,700 
316,666 

46,300 
128,020 

23,350 
•9. 619 


930 
1,186 

4,661 
3.538 

38 
138 

773 
2,822 

85 
208 

3,298 
2,022 

318 
200 

94 
83 

43 
31 


8.410 

33,580 
33.  621 

2,250 
61, 134 

247. 395 
187, 021 

211.736 
253, 733 

37,000 
26, 926 

92, 171 
41, 577 

113, 526 
119,555 

838.559 
843, 715 

657.789 
649, 342 

804, 571 
865,928 

745, 933 
1, 267, 102 

8,000 
178,  608 

2.860 
15, 742 

196, 005 
159, 224 

12, 243 


21,700 


548,807 
890.789 

2,  907. 129 
2, 615, 756 

19,256 
50,484 

414. 360 
1,521,212 

77,150 
135,222 

2. 279. 629 
1,215,876 

184.662 
133,453 

55,990  ' 
47,286 

30, 170 
11,788 


Iron  and 
steel.  (6) 
(Pounds.) 


Yellow  metal 
and  brass. 
(Pounds.)    ' 


Duck. 
(Yards.) 


125.701,922 
147, 954, 7C1 


7. 669. 826 
2, 999, 289 


176. 000 


3.100 


4,  G84,  464 
C41.  791 

700 


959.  349 
1. 212, 671 

430, 425 
535.  093 

964.275 
836,  979 


9,940  I 

I 

43.250  I 

21.702  I 

j 

13,700  ! 
45,  716 

492,010  I 
148, 127 

529,840  ' 
204,229  , 

62,000 
22. 820 

126. 550 
31,  675 

162.  405 
71, 259 

1, 935,  857 
1, 42:i,  175 

884. 299 
737, 457 

1.173,640 
800,405 

1,089,985 
2, 300, 299 

2,500 
322, 4i2 

1,950 
7,495 

313.392 
145, 707 

14, 368 


2, 092, 656 
9,  510,  000 

1,042.156 
2. 342, 000 

13  045,  744 
9,  894, 000 


1,058.7.30  i 
1, 140. 368  ' 

60.800 
66.550 

135.866 
16.050 


649.194 
1,140,452 

4, 055. 637 
2, 267,  391 

32,075 
30. 396 

985,960 
1,750,938 

124.400 
119. 036 

3. 610, 367 
1,  759,  582 

266,858 
68,800 

55,250 
46, 752 

40, 340 
12,808 


44,000 

138. 160 
80,000 

80.000 
140. 00  J 

1.130,400 
414, 000 

3. 173. 600 
1,322.000 

138,000 
10,000 

568,699 
174,000 

362,230 
209,000 

9.881.416 
6, 873, 000 

3. 288. 358 
2. 274, 000 

2, 855, 965 
3^252, 000 

9, 479.  730 
21.415,500 


500  i 

I 

800 
4,235 

1.200 
4,000 

7,250 
10,000  ; 

47,900 


8, 486. 000 

11.600 
28,000 

2.421,260 
1. 676, 000 

19,300 


4,000 
5,000 

3,700 
8.000 

5,100 
76,600 

467. 956 
117,883 

514,554 
54,100 

1,044.611 
132, 725 

48.300 
15,775  , 


300 


8,000 


2.455,048 
4.770,000 

K,.  292, 176 
16,039,000 

124.400 
276,000 

7, 835,  020 
30, 448, 000 

420,700 
214,000 

43,810.621 
25, 407, 000 

052,  058 
224.000 

220.600 
502,000 


129,500 
41,500 


211,858 
287,750 

3,072,264 
486, 108 

2.600 
10.300 

74.900 
68,850 

5,200 
1,950 

763,487 
454.820 

65,000 
0,220 

9(K) 
30.450 

14, 750 
40 


a  Value  of  hired  property  is  not  included  in  the  capital  reported  for  1890,  because  it  was  not  included  in  the  report  for  1880. 
b  Figures  for  1890  do  not  include  weight  of  boiler  and  machinery. 


151.453 
47.782 

85  870 
69,235 

65,  G02 
25,033 


500 

19.520 
2.325 

550 


761.350 
100 

28.8»J0 
23,000 

1,600 
307 

2,250 
2,900 

85,030 
200 

001,298 
181.  M9 

408.940 
4.100 

423.275 
45,941 

147.  776 
61.326 


7,410 
610 


4.600 
250 

10,900 


87,940 
32. 102 

811, 130 
43,108 

1.300 
3.400 

157,  750 
18,584 

3,210 
10,700 

639.580 
50.480 

4,100 
3,790 

16,080 


e  Jor  purposes  of  comparison  the  reports  of  the  United  States  navy  yards,  located  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Mare  Island,  Cal.;  Norfolk,  Va.,  and 
N.  H.,  are  not  included  in  the  figures  for  1880,  as  the  operations  of  United  States  navy  yards  were  not  included  in  the  report  for  1880. 
d  See  note  5  at  end  of  table. 


8,180 
400 


Portsmouth, 


«  None  reported  in  1880. 
/  None  reported  in  1890. 
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Table  1.— COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  SHIPBUILDING,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1880  AND  1890— Continued. 


STATES  AND  TERBITORIE8. 


The  United  States. 


Year. 


Arkansas. 


California  . . 
Connecticut 


QUANTITIES  OK  PKIN'CIPAL  MATERIALS  TSED— Continued. 


Manilla 

rope. 
(Pounds ) 


DeUwmre 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 


Illinois  . 
Indiana. 


Iowa 


Kentucky 


Louisiaun. 


Maine 

Maryland 

MaBsachnsetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 


MisaisAippi . 
Missouri — 


Xew  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey 


New  York 

North  Carolina 


Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Shode  Island.. 
South  Carolina 


Tev». 


1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880  i 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890  ' 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
al890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1H80 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 


1, 996. 163 
1,077.045 


900 


Hemp 
cordage. 
( Pounds.) 


Knees, 
(dumber.) 


Lumber 


ToUl 
(Feet  ) 


Hard  pine. 
(Feet  ) 


1.125.131 
412  283  I 


97,192    1 
79.725    , 


73,840  ! 
89.768  i 

38,981 
58,757 

67,097 
41, 710 


36.880 
2,000 

41,142 
22, 174 

74.804 
31.360 


6,530 
4.360 

750 
250 

2,580 
200 

36,300 
21, (KM) 

1,250 


2,350 
420 

7.120 
1,200 

446.862 
273.289 

118.920 
2,000 

94.235 
65,62€ 

84.320 
195. 561 


27.688 

430 
120 

4,150 


47.687 
101. 185 

267. 121 
14,222 

1.560 
530 

100,350 
60,350 

8,500 
5,000 

523,520 
90,731 

5.400 
6,553 

2.810 
6.700 

13,840 
4,600 


179.873.966 
191»  574. 429 

171,  000 


39,  327  372 
61  094.253 

32,000 


1  621 
2.784    ' 

3  320 
6.445 

4.651 
1.570  !l 


6  580  000 
7. 913  485 

4. 793,  450 
10. 700,  G88 

6.411.800 
4.457  911 


4. 353  146 

2, 777  000 
6,381.900 

1,966,500 
1, 984.  597 


White  pine. 
(Feet) 


47.  506  048 
24.571.343 


24.000 


White  oak 

(Feet.) 


69.  701.  360 
57. 706, 487 


115,000 


30 


200 
1,225 


460 


1,701 

45 
575 


700 


315 


3.500 

680 
1.545 

373,  712 
134,234 

151,600 
1,100  : 

125,000 
11,815 

19,650 
4,000 


1.000 
150 


40 
734 

26,560 
20,405 

3.440 
2.420 

8.750 
9,432 

6,383 
7,888 


185 


240 


70  ! 


58,316 
144.055 

34, 477 
3,975 


184, 330 

176.  400 
583.700 

117.000 
743,600 

5. 137.  300 
2.  347. 158 

7. 046  400 
5, 675, 700 

460,000 
511.955 

3.291.000 
718.  750 

423.600 
1,247.042 

25,  86C,  351 
27, 130, 029 

10, 536.  400 
6.050.220 

6. 958. 745 
16,  507, 747 

8. 636. 200 
26, 243, 023 


137  730 

95.100 
426,000 

95.000 
552.000 


390  470 

601.080 
545.200 

1.886.500 
945  049 


22.000 


1.116,000 


8  000 
2,500 


I    233.100 

j    785. 820 

•  13,882,112 
I  15.820.822 

4. 596.  700 
2,318,000 

2, 197,  760 
4. 389, 690 


10,300 

8.000 
30.000 

1.234,500 
388, 710 

1.569.100 
603.300 

160.000 
302,611 

1.352.500 
182  500 


1. 147, 800 

19,000 
297,700 

3,336,500 
2. 847, 800 

74,000 


1.026,000 


1,450 

16,300 
550 

2,080 
10,000 

162,400 
770 


18.590 
2,830 


5.620  ' 
4,788  I 

23,103  I 
9,888 

310 
410 

2,518 
1,880 

125 
2.620 

6,055 
1,140 

1,330 
590 

436 

770 


455,100 

9,000 
221,900 


150,000 
10,000 


3, 064.  208 
2,  236, 891 

3, 430,  200 
665,700 

2. 065. 860 
2, 448  289 

2,482,600 
2, 806, 082 


243,000 


978.000 
t»2,200 

39,600 


1.600 
a  None  reported  in  1880 


6,279,900 
14, 321, 420 

35,905,020 
32.488,646 

270.000 
957, 475 

10, 166, 500 
10.421,433 

836,000 
2,796,050 

24,321,600  ' 
6, 020, 773 

.726,900 
419, 595 

680, 100 
1,173,000 

459.500 
251.025 


1, 827. 80O 
6, 676, 595 

7, 652, 800 
10,241,862 

232,000 
568,000 

40,000 
558,000 


196,000 
72,291 

722,900 
1,611.600 

2,  217, 800 
968.660 


14.000 

38,800 
11.000 

14.000 
44.000 

3. 631, 800 
1.476,048 

4.878.300 
1,  371 ;  400 

300,000 
120  176 

1.451.000 
337,500 

72.500 
157, 874 

5  193. 710 
3.495,990 

2. 376, 500 
1.503.600 

1. 877. 650 
2. 238, 092 

6, 132. 600 
21,206,058 


294,600 

8,000 
1.000 

2, 165, 500 
2,000,000 

16,400 


1,665.300 
1,710,411 

10,461,000 
5,396.976 

13,000 
9,000 

1,937,000 
2, 120, 687 


I 
2,009.300  ' 
805,889 

185,000  I 
105,700  ' 

i 

584.600  ! 
994,500  i 

278,100  ! 
80,950  i 


312, 500 

10, 960, 800 
1. 689, 559 

178.300 
78,850 

10.400 
22,000 

8.300 
6,000 


2, 274. 800 
2,686,000 

14.535,900 
7,013,004 

25,000 
92,000 

7,793.500 
5,694,546 

12,500 
292,150 

7,908.900 
1,202.854 

190,600 
98,175 

40.100 
65,000 

167, 100 
7,875 


All  other 
kinds. 
(Feet.) 


23, 339, 186 
47. 602, 346 


6,  384, 000 
3, 097. 578 

689,470 
2,161.988 

341,000 
559, 605 


10,600 

42.500 
136,400 


117,600 

271,000 
482,400 

599,000 
2. 585, 000 


81.168 

485.000 
198,750 

118.000 
303. 348 

• 

3,  726, 321 
5, 576, 326 

133. 000 
1,562,020 

817, 475 
7, 431, 676 

31,000 
1,204,883 


155,100 

2,000 
74.800 

193,000 
95,600 

8.000 


512,500 
3, 248, 414 

3,255.320 
9,836,804 


288,475 

396,000 
2,048,200 

823,500 
2,193,400 

8, 352, 600 
1, 322, 491 

173. OOC 
187. 370 

45.000 
91,500 

6,000 
156.200 
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Table  1.— COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  SHIPBUILDING,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:   1880  AND  1890— Continued. 


8TATK8  AND  TKRRITOBUCS. 


The  United  SUtes. 


ArkanBaB. 


Califoruia 


Connecticut 


Delaware 


District  of  Columbia 


PBODUCT8. 


Tear. 


Florida 


Georgia. 


IlliuoiH  . 
Indiana. 
Iowa  ... 


Kentucky 
Louisiana. 


Maine 


Maryland . 


MasAachusetta 
Michigan 


Minnesota. 
Mississippi 


Missouri. 


New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Tork 


North  Carolina 
Ohio 


1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1860 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1680 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1S80 
1890 

1880 
1800 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
18C0 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania. 
Rhode  Island. 


South  Carolina 
Texas  


Total  value. 


Vessels. 


Iron  and  steel. 


\T    Ton- 
buUt.  °«««- 


Wooden. 


Value. 


Num- 
i  ber 
built. 


Tom 
ntfge. 


$36, 800.  327 
:  38,005,410 


I  i 

I       67     31.347  !  $5,096,293  |  1,705 
'       88    123.973     ll,550.gJ6  ;,     995 


Value. 


Canal  boata. 


Other  boats. 


Num' 

ber 

built. 


28.000 


1.797,039 
3. 148. 683 

767.660 
1, 053.  301 

2. 162, 503 
2.044.313 


5      15, 105 


400,624  ,$12,369,446 
320, 358     12. 429, 349 


3  I 


300 


643 
270 


Ton- 
nage. 


Value. 


Num- 
ber 
built. 


Value. 


68,707 
40,309 


$1. 739. 975 
503.800 


apars, 

repttirinc, 

other 
producta. 
(Value.) 


8.026*  $876,999 
18,689  1,392.084 


$16.  887. 614 
12,  lg».  331 


28,000 


1.510,570 


22       8,925 
14       7, 268 


28. 755 

85,  0,">0 
08, 0-20 

17. 0«H) 
120.300 

892. 093 
421,815 

810, 6.')5 
551.640 

112.000 
73, 144 

249.01.*. 
95,545 

343,  525 
229,645 

2. 009, 840 
2, 818, 565 

1.  788.  630 
1.737,674 

2,281,666 
2, 248.  647 

2, 034. 036 
4.  710, 108 

15,000 
542, 440 

5,500 
26,425 

565.187 
417. 236 

30, 070 


1, 262. 800 
1, 359, 133 


21 
33 

52 
61 

33 
19 


7,  ,161 
11,225 

ll,4rJ 
21, 947 

22,198 
10,650 


I 


! 

1  55 

2  9, 180 

17,500 
918. 900 

I... 


3 
5 


6 


1,384,629 
2, 592. 420 

7. 965, 044 
6,154,488 

.57, 219 
101,615 

'    1.5.52,210 
I    3, 604, 838 


1660 
1890 

206,500 
320, 715 

1880 
1890 

6, 669, 470 
3, 239, 770 

1860 
1690 

•  517,041 
239,626 

1880 
1890 

144,000 
186, 130 

1880 
1890 

77, 780 
29,777 

4 

6 

6 
14 


1.533  '        387,500 
13. 000       1, 190,  UOO 


13 
26 

2 
14 

10 
14 

64 

37 

o 
32 

23 

•8 

36 
35 

88 
73 

70 
14 

39 

114 

66 

69 


675 

217 
616 

539 
2,450 

1.309 
398 

26,  524 
10.438 

860 
555 

2,130 
754 

1,231 
1,555 

41,396 
46.492 

3,174 
7,028 

5,605 
20,  720 

14, 376 
48,532 


770.696 
540,014  ; 

413. 009 
763, 089 

352. 169 
336,270 


8,000 

25, 0(H) 
21.890 

17,000 
29,000 

129,000 
76.567 

726, 680 
496.000 

70,  000 
24,465 

66. 21.1 
10, 050 

105,  525 
62. 780 

2, 174,  650 
2. 670,  373 

218.760 
200, 350 

391,655 
1,003.570 

1, 002, 550 
2, 905, 035 


200 
593 

280 
255 

lOO 
248 


88 


40 

45 

71 


6.300 


85 
1,111 

52 
626 


30  i        180 


1,600 


60  ,     4.270 


400 


84.000 


16.000 


6,962  450.000 


2, 740  !        241,  000 


8 
3 

I 

10 
4 


875 

33 
327 

711 
232 


20,500 

3,500 
6,000 

117.  487 
15, 700 


362 
2,600 

679 
7,182 


75. 875 
385,000 

89,000 
487, 200 


24     17.033  I     3.022.618 
<       15     32.137       2.488.037 


1,500 


120. 000 


39 
70 

188 
149 

12  i 

I 

54J 
52  I 
I 
19 

656 ; 

11 

17 
4 

27  ! 

44  I 

16  I 

4  : 


6.063 
25.611 

25.852 
42,999  i 

467  i 
1.246  I 

25. 121  ! 
24,261 

2. 162  i 
3,860  I 

176.763  ' 
22,000 

379 
205 

1,615 
3,375 

758 
25  ' 


319, 239 
741,707 

1. 686,  Oil 
863,730 

22.650 
28,100 

1,125,300 
731.443 

176.600 
268,100 

1, 416, 190 
168,525 

129,000 
22.500 

92,900 
111,000 

55.780 
1,250 


67 

25 
1,915 

80 
94 

970 
926 

133 
216 

3,765 
5,196 

210 
1,268 


57.  545 
50,725  I 

37,200 
45,985 

18, 437 
18,778 


1,900 

16,050 
4,670 


9,050 
71.750 

3,100 
12,840 


2,110 

1,000 
46,300 

15,600 
3,574 

53.618 
65.161 

• 

45,000 
52, 526 

186,727  i 
298,791 

13.117 
65,078 


441     49. 887 
197     34, 959 


80 


1  ,  11 

13  I     1,280 


1,370,525 
403,800 


1,000 

2,300 
29,650 


122  ■  10,711 
14  .     1.570 


2  I 


500 


237,450 
17.050 


10,000 


1.221 
2,430 


263,957 
352, 070 


62 

91 
673 


12,126 

18,400 
31,700 


115 

318 
341 

68 
39 


13,805 

47,888 
33,691  I 

27,610  ! 
9,082  ' 


15  4,950 


223         20, 171 


900.386 
1,  047.  att 

317.  451 
244.227 

529.097 
32&132 


18,855 

41,000 
41,260 


97,300 

745.743 
273,498 

80.875 
40.800 

42.000 
46,569 

161. 80O 
39.195 

222,400 
161,091 

681,378 
183,  Oil 

1. 423,  370 

565.898 

1,  703,  284 
930, 28« 

831.469 
549,995 

15,000 

35,9:;u 

2.000 
17.425 

200,700 
394,416 

25,630 


940,456 
1,401,606 

4.575.551 
4,047.688 

34.569 
60,3e9 

406.210 
419.985 

29,900 
38,810 

1.965.3S4 
532,467 

360.431 
88,  OU 

51,100 
60.180 

22.000 
8.356 
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Table  1. -COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  SHIPBUILDING,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1880  AND  1890— Continued. 


STATES  AND  TEBRITOSIBS. 


Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington . . . 
West  Virginia. 

WiBConbin 

All  other  states 


Year. 


Kamber 

of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 
report- 
ing. 


■I- 


1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

18S0 
1890 

1880 
1890 

aI880 
61890 


3 
3 

«5 

17 

11 
17 

19 
4 

24 
16 

4 

7 


Capital. 


$20,700 
8,950 

185.960 
310, 726 

33.000 
155,620 

55,000 
21.303 

208,700 
544,828 

26,800 
40,000 


average  nuhbbb  of 
smplot£9  and  total 

WAOE8. 


Employes. '      Wages. 


12 
14  , 

146  I 
209 

02' 
186 

99  I 
57  I 

474  ' 
311 

51  I 
98  ; 


$4,400 
4.572 

75,526 
99,694 


51,298    I 
97, 216 

51,510  I 

17,550 

I 

223.573 
205.005 


26.400  \\ 
32,016  i> 


Total  cost 

of  aU 
materials. 


$9,200 
2,859 

74, 578 
83,694 

121. 300 
68,885 

162,300 
8,252 

268,303 
178.351 

50.100 
15,788 


QUANTITIBS  of  principal  ]fATKSL/lL8 
USED. 


Iron  and 

steel. 
(Poanda.) 


52,000 
8.000 

183.125 
283.000 

519, 700 
341.000 

389,300 
25,000 

2,231,400 
1, 170, 650 

158, 000 
82,111 


Yellow  metal 
and  brass. 
(Pounds.) 


8,500 
9,500 

7,000 
150 

3,200 


6,500 
65 

21,700 
3,000 


Duck. 
(Yards.) 


9,270 


6,600 
4,900 

3,900 


134,500 
432 

800 
1,526. 


a  Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows :  Alabama,  1 ;  KansaA,  1 ;  Nebraska,  1 :  Tennessee,  1. 
b  Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  Alabama,  5;  Arkansas,  1  -,  Tennessee,  1. 
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Tablk  !•— comparative  STATEMENT,  SHIPBUILDING,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1880  AND  1890— Continued. 


STATES  AND  TERBITORIE8. 


Vermont 

Tirginla 

WaBhington . . . 
West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states 


Year. 


QUANTITIES  OF  PRINCIPAL  MATERIALS  USED— Continued. 


1880 
1890  I 

1880  ' 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 


Manilla 

rope. 

(Pounds.) 


1,420 


7,240 
3,795 

6,700 
700 

6,400 


Hemp 
cordage. 
(Pounas.) 


16, 020 
330 

980 
500 


4,350 
28,000 

3,800 
5,000 


Knees. 
(Number.) 


1,000 


102 


931 
56 

147 

214 


100 

1,635 
973 


12 


Lumber. 


Total. 
(Feet.) 


184,200 
118, 000 

720,900 
1,889,800 

890,000 
1, 712, 600 

3, 363, 000 
200,000 

4. 848. 200 
4, 047, 152 

187, 000 
446,  822 


Hard  pine. 
(Feet.) 


10,000 

493.000 
1, 107, 200 


54,000 


20,000 


White  pine,  t 
(Feet.) 


5,000 

38,000 
339, 872 


120.400 
10,000 

30,300 
1,000 


22.500 

2, 093, 000 
20,000 

1,081.100 
750,058 

48,000 


Whit«  oak. 
(Feet.) 


63,800 
5,000 

190.600 
317,700 

16,000 
62,500 

1,228,000 
145,000 

3. 755, 600 
3,035,594 

101, 0(k) 
95,200 


All  other 
kinds. 

(F««t.) 


93.000 

7.000 
403,000 

674.000 
1.603.600 

42,000 
15.000 

11.500 
256,500 


11,750 


/ 
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Table  1.— COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  SHIPBUILDING,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1880  AND  1890-Continued. 


Year. 

pRODurrs. 

• 

Total  value. 

Vessels. 

Canal  boats. 

1 

Other  boats. 

Masts, 
spars, 

repairing, 

and  all 

otlier 

products. 
(Value.) 

STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 

Iron  and  steel. 

1 

Wooden. 

Num- 
ber 
built. 

1 

Ton- 
n:ige. 

Value. 

1 

Num- 
ber 
built. 

1 
1 

Value. 

1 

iNnm- 
'  ber 
built. 

Ton- 
nage. 

Value. 

Num. 
!  ber 
built. 

Ton- 
nage. 

Value. 

Vemiont. ..................... 

1880     i         ft17. 800  ' 

1 

5 

I        1 

3 

550 
100 

180 

$17,800 
2,200 

5,000 

1 

!     IRM) 

8,289 

181,024 
297,000  1 

184,500 
188,685 

231. 130 

38,980 

j 

576, 305 

1......  ........ 

41          t2.  R7A 

$3,515 
109, 174 

Tirginia 1    1880 

1890 

1 
-. 

23 

14 

14 

8 

85 
2 

21 
11 

3 
1 

334 
2,869 

1,709 

$57, 050 
70,000 

48 
24 

1      80 
!    234 

9.800 
1,980 

1,900 
63,010 

............ 

223,020 
21,000 

Wasbington 1880 

1890 

- 

1 

1 

250  !      iso.doo  : 

1, 739            48!  8&0 

26,825 

TVest  Yinrinia }    IMO 

.  1 
...1 

16.727 
225 

3,079 
3,808 

278 
216 

221,230 
16,500 

254,000 
253,991 

40.000 
10.000 

9,900 

1890 
1880 

1 

97            2.420   1 

20,060 

310,405 
192, 769 

60,000 

Wisconsin 

■••••"  r 

!      77 

11,900 
16,360 

1     1890 

463, 120 

100,000 
57,  701 

1 

;;;:.. r: 

'    416 

All  nt.b*>r  aiAtPi^ 

1880 
1890 

1 

i 

...... 

47, 701 

1 

1 
1 
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Table  a.— DETAILED  STATEMENT,  SHIPBUILDING, 


2 

3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
W 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

82 
33 

34 
35 


STATES  AND  TKBRITORIBS. 


The  United  States 

Alabama 

California 

Conuecticat 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. . . 

Florida 

Georuia 

Ulinoii 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maino 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minueaota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

New  Jersej'' 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

lUlo<le  Island 

South  Carolina 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states  (a) 


CAPITAL. 


Nomber 

of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 
report- 
ing. 


1,010 


62 

20 

9 

5 

62 

217 
16 
44 
14 
32 

15 

8 

e 

3 
18 

17 
4 

16 
3 


Value  of 
hired  property. 


5 
33 
29 
11 

4 

16 
4 

10  I 
11 


$2, 950, 055 


29 

12,500 

13 

13, 000 

85 

100.825 

34 

464,270 

147 

360.285 

4,910 

92,100 

52.600 

37,100 

600 

8,500 
8,500 
6,800  I 
3,850  ! 


225.400 

20,600 

600 

3,450 

514.  200 

806, 815 

18. 100 

33,600 

1.400 

55,750 

25,000 

17, 500 

800 

150 

31.000 

17.500 

500 

6.850 

5,000 


Aggregate. 


$53, 393, 074 


37,750 
6. 863, 308 
56i,  941 
1,745,213  i 

15.575 

93,156  i 
156, 100  ; 
638.439  { 
871,860 

38,850  i 

53,511 

368,  218 

1. 027,  756 

1,315,262 

1, 239, 998 

3,266,472  ; 

521,373  I 
8,554  : 

125,625  ; 
2, 165, 104  ' 

16, 481. 649 

76,978  I 

2,950.811  ! 

305,220  i 

2,443,063  I 

316,665 

128. 020 

9,619 

8. 950 

6, 388, 976 

155, 620 
21,  303 
544,828  , 
2, 944, 307  ' 


Direct  investment. 


Value  of  plant. 


Total. 


$39, 870,  t165 


33, 500 

5, 896, 480 

248,012 

917,  850 

8. 375 

86,675 
133. 100 
500.  2:u 
103,  545 

34,700 

46,535 
280. 088 
243.  965 
509,975 
399, 755 

944,180 
47,995 
6,796  I 
113,425  \ 
1,325,929 

14,545,339  \ 

.    56.775 

1.613,610 

252,220  ' 
1,488,165  ; 

164.780  i 
48,  200 
6,210  I 
4,550 
6.302,701  i 

123,  .140 

15, 475 

424.  070 

2, 944, 107 


Land. 


$14, 294, 878 


.500 

424.222 

85,700 

309,  7^0 

5,500 

26,400 

5,500 

399,113 

53.850 
3,175 

15.850 

59,925 

76,990 

134,050 

165, 135 

287.500 

7.900 

2.200 

42,000 

484.775 

7, 594, 833 

16. 295 

626, 245 

129, 9.50 

677, 025 

47,500 

20,500 

985 

900 

1,048.580 

3. 080 

2,800 

168.600 

1,367,000 


Buildings. 


$10. 170. 201 


5,700 

1, 766,  053 

61,400 

282,900 

1,600 

45,820 

8,100 

65,450 

26.400 

8,375 

10,650 
22, 525 
62.175 
20,480 
91,355 

446.418 

7,400 

1,410 

12,075 

214,695 

8,210,840 

17,  730 

351,865 

33. 970 

292,625 

24,200 

15.400 

2,400 

2.300 

1,831,830 

71.  310 

8.050 

140, 300 

997.500 


Machinerv, 

tools,  ana 

implement*. 


$15,405,486^ 


27.300  i 

3. 706. 205 

100. 912 

325,250 

1.275 


14,455 
119.500 
35.671 
23,295 
23.150 

20,035 
197.638 
104,800 
346. 445 
143.265 

210.  271 

32.695 

3,186 

59.350 

626,459 

3,739,666 

22,750 
S35.500 

88.3(10 
518,515 

98.080 

12,  SOU 

2,825 

1,350 

3,422.291 

48.350 

4.625 

115. 170 

5*9, 607 


a  Includes  states  having  less  than  3  establishments,  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed.    These  establiahmentsare 
distributed  as  follows :  Arkansas,  1 ;  New  flampahire.  1 ;  Tennessee,  1. 
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BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890. 


CAPITA!. — continued . 


Direct  investment — Continued. 


MISCELLAKBOU8  EXPENSES. 


Live  assets. 


Total. 


«13.522,409 


4.250 
906,828 
316, 929 
827,363 

7,200 

6,481 

23,000 

138.205 

268, 315 

4,150 

6.976 

88.130 

783,791 

805, 287 

840,243 

2.322,283 

473,378 

1,758 

12,200 

839, 175 

1.936.810 
20,203 

1, 337, 201 

53,000 

954,898 

151,885 

79,820 

3,409 

4,400 

86.275 

32,280 

5.828 

120, 758 

200 


Haw 
materials. 


I 


$2, 409, 018 


1,600 

295, 161 

190. 025 

243, 015 

350 

2,020 

5,000 

53,797 

55. 525 

3,100 

2,550 
14, 367 

140, 520 
51.590 

18^,288 

315, 139 

5.415 

208 

7.500 

151.554 

393, 486 

4.450 

63,963 

5.100 

139, 220 

43,760 
7,270 
1,160 
1.200 

12,295 

3.600 

1,320 

67.270 

200 


Stock  in 
process. 


Finished 
products 
on  hand. 


Casb.bills 

and  ac- 
counts re- 
ceivable, 

and 
all  sun- 
dries not 
elsewhere 
reported. 


$3,116,265  I  $1,876,033 


450 

198, 446 

54,850 

143, 000 

2,500 

2,250 

6,000 

13.866 

145,200 


1,427 

22,900 

331, 492 

122^65 

235,260 

368,921 

7,500 

500 

3,200 

433,000 

278, 150 

7,150 

515, 340 

17,200 

117,554 

32,725 

27,475 

1,150 

1.200 

9,330 

8,625 
2.260 
5,179 


62, 570 

28,073 

75.700 

1,550 

430 

2,000 

13, 505 

1,200 
800 

96 

9.090 

140,  825  I 

451,775 

86, 852 

207,209 

455,688 

800 

100 

69,560 

91,733 
1.125 
82. 035 
11,700 
15,975 

34.000 

20,000 

535 


5.200 
15,155 


1.250 


$6,061,093 


2.200 

420,  651 

43. 979 

365.648 

2,800 

1,781 

10,000 

67.037 

66,390 

250 

2,903 

41,773 

170.954 

179, 757 

331,  843 

1.431,014 

4,775 

750 

1,400 

185,061 

1, 172. 941 

7,478 

675,863 

19,000 

682,149 

41,400 

25,075 

564 

2,000 

69, 450 

4,900 

2,248 

47,059 


Total. 


$1, 392, 551 

1.085 

378. 104 

20,463 

69,819 

654 

2,083 
9,384 
11, 723 
7,722 
8,997 

8,157 

13,227 

109, 032 

92,677 

71,604 

97, 736 

2,570 

157 

18.067 

89,200 

166, 442 

3,423 

86,986 

82,941 

6,271 

11.554 

425 

153 

4,436 

6,037 

2,307 

11, 157 

450 


Kent 
paid  for 
tenancy. 


Taxes. 


$215,34?.  1      $116,785 


395 

130 

0,581 

9,058 

3,180 

2, 265 

2,344 

6,885 

50 

24 

725 

478 

600 

1,000 

530 

3,882 

336 

2,522 

317 

986 

671 

891 

1,417 

8,369 

6.786 

28,417 

11, 186 

29.414 

5,327 

14.180 

12,042 

1,484 

259 

45 

75 

165 

1,125 

43,257 

5,209 

58.922 

17, 152 

1,020 

751 

2,655 

9,829 

930 

1,735 

4,062 

9,748 

2.050 

902 

1,112 

775 

58 

17 

10 

3 

712 

1,193 

900 

60 

563 

460 


729 

797 

3,796 


Insurance. 


$95,  735 


4,262 

2,568 

1,626 

55 

425 

834 

1,227 

2.224 

165 

20 

1,200 

7,721 

15,654 

5,068 

7,779 
166 


547 
10,030 

14,308 

297 

8,055 

70 

6,215 

1,240 
1,212 


50 
261 

1,211 

20 

1,326 


Kepairs, 

ordinary, 

of  bulla- 

ingB  and 

machinery. 


$271, 206 


300 

36,448 

2,975 

27,397 

300 

455 

1,050 

767 

1,835 

2,200 

806 

9,709 

3,601 

10,180 

6,409 

19,^038 

350 

32 

10, 030 

21, 232 

31,235 

435 

46,345 

5,045 

20,873 

450 
7,050 

350 

65 

1,775 

830 

250 

1,390 


Amount 

paid  to  con 

tractors. 


Interest 

paid  on 

cash  usod 

in  the 
business. 


$214, 205 


117.528 


500 


69.627 
16, 000 


150 


10,400 


All  sun- 
dries not 
elsewhere 
reported. 


$90,289  '      $388,988 


15,215 
2,972 
1,400 


260 

189, 012 

6.503 

30,168 

225 


3,500 
2.860 


1.300 


4.824 

14.790 

1,721 

19,409 
186 


1,211 

15,846 

150 

1,225 

1.000 

920 


25 


1,150 
686 


2,500 

2,657 

305 

15 

775 

10 

9.104 

12,550 

7,666 

26,288 

125 

6 

6,200 

8.261 

28.829 
770 

18,877 
728 

80,723 

029 
1,405 


25 

470 

1,367 

40 

8,407 


2 
3 

4 
6 
6 

7 
8 
0 
LO 


L2 

13 
14 
15 


IT 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
80 
31 

82 
33 
34 
35 
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2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
U 
16 
36 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

82 
33 
34 
35 


STATES  AND  TEKBITORIE8. 


The  United  States. 


Alabama 

California 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 


Florida. 
G-eorffla 
Illinui8. 
Indiana 
Iowa . . . 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Maosaohuaetts 


Michifi^an... 
Minnesota. . 
Mississippi. 
MiHsoun . . . 
New  Jersey 


New  York 

Nonh  Carolina. 
Ohio 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania 


Rhode  Island.. 
South  Carolina 

Texas ; 

Vermont 

Virginia 


Washington 

"West  Virginia  . 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states 


AVBKAQE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  TOTAL  WAGB£. 


Aggregates. 


Average 
number. 


25.034 


85 

1, 792 

652 

1,802 

14 

76 
118 
331 
551 

48 

88 

192 

1,539 

1,075 

1,188 

2,284 

319 

47 

357 

1,186 

5,529 
138 

2,822 
208 

2,022 

200 
83 
31 
14 

510 

186 
67 

311 
79 


Total  wages. 


$16, 028, 847 


Officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks. 


25, 074 

1,468,989 

376. 122 

899, 151 

8,410 

33, 621 

61,134 

187, 021 

253,  733 

26,926 

41, 577 
119,555 
843, 715 
649. 342 
865,928 

1, 267, 102 

178,608 

15, 742 

159. 224 

890,  789 

3, 810, 394 

50, 484 

1,521,212 

135, 222 

1, 215, 876 

133.453  , 
47,286  : 
11,788 

4,572     I 

345.454  I 

97,210 
17,550  . 
205.005 
61, 672 


Males  above  16  years. 


N  umber. 


Wages. 


1,112 


3 
15 
28 
41 


$1,188,407 


7 
6 
15 
8 
3 

26 
17 
86 
32 
112 

92 
11 
2 
11 
70 

232 
12 

143 

9 

47 

16 
7 
2 
2 

15 

15 

2 

25 


750 
60.146 
27,904 
96,926 


Females  above  15  years. 


Number. 


11 


3,740 
6,080 
14,722 
6,794 
1,825 

15, 612 
15, 104 
64,545 
28,8.59 
96.961 

81, 657 

9.924 

764 

11,381 

73,499 

275,083 
8.496 

128.967 

7.597 

76,096 

15,980 

6,360 

918 

312 

9,988 


12,711      ' 

700 
28.006 


Wages. 


$6,463 


1,248 


433 


1.176    I 


244 


3 

3,162 

200 
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BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  189a-Continued. 


• 

AVERAOB  NUMBER  OV  KMPLOYtS  AND  TOTAL  WAGES— COOtiOUed. 

( 

• 

Operatives,  skilled  and  nnskilled 

m 

Pieceworkers. 

t 

Males  above  16  years. 

Females  above  15  years. 

1 

Children. 

Males  above  16  years.                Females  above  15  years. 

Namber. 

Wages.         ' 

Number. 

Wages.         1 

Number. 

Wages. 

Namber. 

:| 

Wages.          1    Number. 

Wages. 

1 
2 

23,499 

j 

$14,212,969 

7 

.  $2,272 

174 

$26,344 

1.129 

$592,142 

2 

$250 

74 

21.715    ! 
1,390,623 
340, 198 
777,472    , 
8,410    1 

28,155 
55.054 
169.370     1 
246.939 

25,101 

1 

•2.'i.  06.^ 

i 

8 
51 
10 

2 

2,609 
18,220     ; 
7,520 
700 

1,^26 

611 

1,610 

14 

62 
112 
290 
543 

45 

62 

1 

1 

3 

3 

141 

500    1 
20.805 

4 

6 

2  nun 

5 

V         1                                             _, 

6 

I 

I 

7 

1,726 

m 
1 

:::::::::::::::;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

•••••..•••••..*.. 

8 

16 

2,496    ; 

1  '■ 

9 

..................1  ............ 

10 

1 

.. 

11 

'! 

_  ^                 _  1 

1 

12 

13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20- 

165                      06.' 139 

1 

....: ,-------- , 

10 
28 
11 
67 

226 

8,312 
0,044 

1,421 

i,o:w 

1,009 

1,954 

308 

43 

i96 

1.100 

5.202 

89 

2,462 

109 

1,787 

184 
71 
24 
12 

495 

I                 171 

771,925    1 

618.945 

746,557 

1.060,898 

168,684 

14,178    1 

87,843 

801,066 

3,459.100    i 
37.468    i 

1,288,095 
127,625    , 
991,093     1 

117. 473 

40,556 

7,870 

4,260 

335,466 

84,505 
16,850 
176,799    < 
61,572 

1 

2 

25 

•338 

1,200 
22,  410 

112,951 
............ ......i 

. 

1 

272 

10 

2,080     1 

i 

"*••"• 1 

o 

150 
16 

89 

87 

•      217 

800 
60,000 
16,224 

.72,099 

1      . 1 

1                           . 

.......   ......... .r ' -1 

21 

1 

1 

'                          1 

1     !                        100 

2 

250 

22 

.... 

4.520 

............. 

23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32- 

1 

104, 150 

1 

i 

...|. •-- - t 

188 

148,687 
• 

_    : 



..............  ............ ......| 

5 
5 

370 
3,000 

i 

1                                 i 

....|--         —    

I 

;                   !                    ; 

•  i                                     1 

1                               ' 
1 

i 

55 

......... 

3a 

285 
79 

1 

! 

34 



r                                      1 

35. 

i 

i : 
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tablr  a.— detailed  statement,  shipbuilding, 


2 
3 

4 
6 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

u 

15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 


8TATB8  AlfD  TKRRITOBIBS. 


The  United  SUtes. 


MATKRIALS  U8ED. 


ARgregale 
cont. 


Alabama 

Califoinia 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Colombia 


Florida . 
Creorgia. 
Illindia  . 
Indiana. 
Iowa — 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 


Michigan . . . 
Minnesota . . 
Mississippi . 
Missouri  — 
New  Jersey. 


New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon  

Fennaylvania.. 


Rhode  Island . . 
South  Carolina 

Texas 

Vermont 

Yirginia 


32  Washington 

33  WestVirgiiiia.. 

34  <  Wisconsin 

35  All  other  states 


|il6, 925, 109 


9.493 

1  295,562 

535,093 

836,979 

9,940 

21,702 

45,716 

148, 127 

204.229 

22.820 

31.675 

71.259 

1.423.175 

737, 457 

890,405 

2, 300, 299 

322.412 

7,495 

145. 707 

1.140,452 

2. 499;  835 
30,396 

1,750,939 
119,036 

1, 750, 582 

68,900 

46, 752 

12,808 

2,859 

148. 879 

68,885 

8,252 

178, 351 

29.638 


Lumber. 


Total. 


Feet(board 
measure). 


Cost. 


White  oak. 


Feet  (board, 
measure).  ' 


Cost. 


193, 530, 629  $5, 836,  275 


316, 822 

8, 193, 185 

10,700,688 

4,457,011 

184, 330 

583.700 

743,600 

2, 347, 158 

5,  675, 700 

511,955 

718, 750 
1,247,042 

27, 130, 029 
6, 050, 220 

16.507,747  I 

26.243,023  1 
1,147,800  ' 

297.700 
2, 847, 800 

14,321,420 

33, 277. 646 
957,475 
10,421,433  I 
2,798.050 

5.020,773 

I 

419,595 

1, 173. 000 

251,025 

118,000 

2,117,300 

1, 712, 600 
200,000 

4,047,152 
790,000 


4,498 
261,  538 
282,456 
153,052 

5.776 

11,099 
17,092 
76,864 
134, 688 
14.080 

17,838 

33, 139 

7(M.412 

163,363 

520,  391 

685,962 

23,947 

4,245 

93. 230 

548, 987 

1, 149, 413 
16,163 

274,072 
72,  573 

221, 370 

14, 181 

30,162 

«  7,221 

2,104 

57,150 

31, 136 

4,380 

115, 308 

21,485 


0^     ' 


57.733,487  $1,771,966 


11,200 

72,  291 

1,611,600 

968,660 

14,000 

11,000 

44,000 

1, 476, 048 

1,371,400 

120, 176 

337. 500 

157. 874 

3,  495, 990 

1,503,600 

2,238,002 

21, 206, 058 

294.600 

1,000 

2.000,000 

2.686,000 

7, 033, 004 

92,000 

5,  694, 540 

292,150 

1.  202, 854 

98,175 

65,000 

7,875 

5,000 

324.700 

32,500 

145,000 

3, 035, 594 

81,000 


590 

9,265 

50,  383 

33,889 

580 

570 

2,641) 

46.014 

25,064 

3,716 

7,849 

8,468 

132. 248 

40,852 

96,595 

550,003 

6,403 

35 

70,000 

105, 717 

266,041 
2,086 

146,382 
11,786 
40.684 

3,731 

3,750 

225 

200 

9,543 

3,300 

2,900 

89, 447 

1,010 


Other  oak. 


Feet  (board 
measure). 


12, 995, 872 


250 
362.850 
343.588 
208,000 


4,300 

12,000 

123, 000 

1, 937,  UOO 

70,000 

3,000 

56,229 

1, 126, 248 

867,500 

1,276,453 

229,800 

43,000 

1,500 

73,500 

1, 928. 525 

1,977,554 

22, 625 

914, 300 

118.200 

538,000 

41,700 

91,500 

4,250 

5,000 

268,400 

9.600 

4.000 

31,000 

303,000 


Cost. 


$l52. 826 

20 

36,853 

10. 402 

4,795 


320 
620 

4,335 
39, 425 

2,100 

60 

2,721 

35,402 

17,567 

63,997 

7,435 

1,292 

60 

3,123 

81,903 

78,186 

563 

23,854 

2,842 

16,997 

1,522 

6,800 

150 

150 

8,943 

944 

80 
1, 055 
8,310 


Hard  pine. 


Feet  (board 
measure). 


62,190,453 


$1,643,339 


299,872 
4,419,846 
6,381,900 
1,084.597 

137,  TOO 

426,000 
552,000 


1, 116, 000 
8,  poo 


785, 820 

15, 820, 822 

2,318,000 

4, 389,  690 

1, 026, 000 
455, 100 
221,900 
150,000 

6, 676, 595 

10,341,862 
568,000 
558. 000 


Cost. 


White  pine 


805,869 

105,700 

994,500 

80,950 

10,000 

1, 136,  700 

54,000 

20,000 

5.000 

340.000 


3.758 

101, 647 

165,243 

46,997 

3,816 

6,206 
9,332 


32,845 
340 


15, 392 
417, 933 

57, 591 
124. 813 

19,847 

6.505 

2.694 

4,500 

208,083 

315, 269 
8,431 
11,503 


Feet  (board      ^oet.    1 
measure). 


25,031,343    $868,069 


390,470 

545,200 

945.049 

22,000 

101300 

30.001) 

388,710 

603,300 

302,611 

182.500 


2, 236. 891 

665.700 

2,448.289 

2, 806.  082 
243,000 


602.200 
1,710,411 

5,721,976 

9.000 

2, 120.  687 

312,500 

1, 689, 559 

78.350 
22,000 
6,000 
10.000 
91,000 

22,500 

20.000 

750.058 

45,000 


15.992 

21,854 

38,481 

860 

660 

3.000 

12.810 

18,370 

8.524 

5.375 


69,128 
28,115 
92.709 

79,996 

4.828 


17,195 
68.671 

214.401 

360 

58.546 

12.500 

64,185 

3,006 

2,200 

430 

500 

3.630 

550 

600 

18. 5w 

2,02s 
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BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  189(V-Con tinned. 


MATXSIALB  USBD— continued. 


Lumber— Con  tinned. 


Fir. 


Feet (board 
meMQie). 


4.041,533 


1,207,000 
60,000 


10,000 


10,000 
1,000 


Cobt. 


$85,023 


21,800 
21,000 


1,097,000 
83,233 


1,530,500 


34. 320 
2.400 


500 

"soo 

20 


835 
650 


Spruce. 


Feet  (board 
measure). 


Cost. 


11,145,286 


365.965 

272,200 

64,797 


26,300 


16,700 


62, 020 

1,602,315 

591,700 

2, 809, 311 

38,400 
100 


$221,861 


Hackmatack. 


Feet  (board 
measure). 


1,939.420 


10.911 

4,915 

777 


506 
'335' 


1,300 
28,880 
13,236 
49, 159 

1,049 
2 


Cost. 


$65,016 


Cedar. 


Feet  (board     p    . 
measure).       ^**- 


1,944,890 


190,000 


50,000 


1,055,420 

1,000 

368,100 

5,000 


20.643 
2,913 


22,842 


403, 726 

4. 1^5. 654 
6,000 


377, 200 
227,580 

26,150 


9,000 
1,000 


9,000 


9,674 

85,874 
120 


7,397 
6,595 

467 


329 
SO 


190 


143,000 
72,800 


54,000 
100 


5,275 


600 


39,344 

50 

11,202 

142 


4,320 
2,379 


$76,989 


638,450 
24,700 
12,000 


24,738 

1,330 

650 


2,300 


157,  700 


79 


6,400 


Cypress. 


Feet  (board 
measure). 


459,705 


2.000 


1,000 
50,000 


95,000 


200 

102, 975 

33.600 

208,135 

51,000 
99,500 


1,700 
4 


20,000 
90,830 

213, 850 
27,650 


62.000 
55,200 

12,800 


9.000 
'6,066 
48.000 


54,000 
15,000 


21 
5,166 
1,355 
6,655 

1,386 
4,335 


8,000 
116.000 


Cost. 


$14, 532 


60 


50 
2,500 


2,351 


210 
4.070 


350 
3,662 

12,455 
705 


5,620 
32,085 

125 
1,139 

50, 300  '    918 

t....!.... 

750 
1,392 

525 


450 
226' 


1,735 


2,205  ; 

525  i 


6,600 
18.100 


277 
555 


All  otlier  lumber. 


Feet  (board 
measure). 


16, 048, 640 


2588 36 


65.000 


7,000 


3,000 


2.002 


200 


3,500 

736. 313 

1. 270,  500 

224,808 

10,600 

8,500 

55,600 

185,000 

648,000 

11,000 

187, 750 
68.890 

1,679.368 
63,500 

2,637,592 

879,683 

12,500 

23,000 

2,100 

660.533 

3. 743, 346 
214, 100 

1, 133, 900 
485,000 
418,478 

56,620 


Cost. 


$635,754 


75 


77,950 

88,000 

274,500 

14,500 

11,000 

162.500 


70 

27,812 

20,604 

25,063 

520 

317 

900 

6,970 

18.984 

295 

4,344 
1,167 

35,811 
4,472 

83,322 

26,084 

582 

538 

62 

66, 122 

173.881 

3,343 

83,787 

14  955 

66,628 

1,982 


1,990 
1,004 
9,862 

365 

200 

3.718 


Knees. 


Number. 


79,725 


12 
2.784 
6,445 
1,570 

30 

460 

1,701 

575 

315 


Cost. 


$159, 619 


734 

20,405 

2,420 

0,4;}2 

7,888 
185 
240 


4,788 

9.888 
410 
1.880 
2,620 
1,140 

590 

770 

1,600 


56 

214 

100 
973 


42 

6,569 

12, 155 

3,190 

75 

550 

5,829 

948 

670 


1,502 
47,335 

4,605 
19, 614 

10.666 
325 
620 


10, 578 

20.195 

650 

2,007 

3,671 

2,015 

857 

2,040 

675 


65 

408 

250 

1,518 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
20 
30 
31 

32 
33 
34 
35 
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Tabu  9.— DETAILED  STATEMENT,  SHIPBUILDING, 


I  ■■      I    I  ■   I   ^  M 


2 

3 

4 
5 
0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 


STATES  AMD  1EBRITOBIE8. 


The  United  States 


Alabama 

Califumia 

Connecticnt 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 


Florida . 
GtH>rgia. 
Illinois  . 
Indiana. 
Iowa . . . 


12  Kentucky 

13  '  Louiniana 

14  Maine 

15  I  Maryland 

16  Massachusetts. 


New  Jersey . 


17  HlchiRan. 

18  i  Minnesota. 

19  I  MissiAHippi 

20  MisRonri. 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 

29 
30 
31 

82 
33 
34 
35 


Now  York 

North  Carolina 
Ohio 

Oregon 

PennHvlvania. . 


Rhode  Island . . 
South  Carolina 

Texas  

Vermont 

Virginia 


'VVashinffton 

West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states. 


MATERIALS  USED -continued. 


Cost  of  metal. 


Total. 


Iron  bolts, 

spikes, 

nveta, 

straps, 

stanchions, 

girders.etc. 


$4, 872, 074 


$1, 219, 237 


1.250 

784.607 

72,858 

272,295 

1,130 

3,533 

4,320 

14, 771 

29.213 

1,057 

4,401 

16,  019 

215. 551 

119,895  I 

103.851  I 

507,489  I 

212, 930  I 

787  ; 

33,675 

182,281  ; 

670.  682 
8, 553 

713. 676 
9. 6:)8  ' 

781, 658 

7,6:<2 
10.720  , 

1,609 

200 

39, 439 

14.526 

705 

26,818 

4.305 


1,090 

79.583 

49,004 

28,217 

705 

2,684 

3,425 

13.046 

29,013 

457 

3,401 

4,735 

138,581 

27.788 

62,690 

150,899 

16,190 

787 

33. 175 

64.675 

317. 758 
4.564 

81. 956 
6,544 

52,421 

2,816 
6. 120 
1,344 
200 
6,428 

5,d91 

305 

20,  765 

2,180 


Steel 
chords, 
arches, 
straps, 
girders, 
and  knees. 


$410,050 


293,580 


Rolled        Tj.«-«4«-. 
angles,  etc. '      "^^*- 


$1,858,428 


135 
25 


I 


1,200 
1,617 


800 
49,341 


3.500 

6,480 

100 

44.756 


46, 750 


131, 348 


$474. 638 


151,100 

150 

45,991 


Iron 
castings. 


$226,979 


Anchors 

and 
chains. 


$213,927 


40,590 

1,210 

27, 106 


8.460 
12,094 
37,100 


150 
500 
200 


Yellow 

metal, 

including 

bolts 

and 

spikes. 


All  other 
iron  work, 

castor 
wrought. 


Boilers 

and 

machinery. 

(Co«t.) 


$443, 274 


160 

164, 459 

8,500 

2,271 

425 

734 

610 

1,200 


$25,541    i  $2,913,856 


59,752 


14,880 


5,700 


254,980 
183. 100 


9,900 
4,000 


11,130 
3,000 


350 
51,909 


14,255 

27,156 
6,400 


600 

1,000 
9,7.34 

22,860 
6.740 

21,  385 

2.632 
40 


49.000 
184,530 
530,126 


10,000 
47, 470 


401, 042 


28,446 

itt.'ioi' 


4,250 
15,591 


6, 428 


105.550 


8,758 

13, 176 

100 

13, 155 

2.660 

13, 573 


41.614 

82.507 
1,679 
7,0»> 
434 

59, 787 


85 

1.900 

262 


115 


584 

5,o:i5 

4,721 

1,451 
200 


500 
484 

3,170 
2,110 
1, 724 


4.000 

51.025 

223,102 


1,425 

8.000 

32,000 

300 


10,500 

34.016 

407.000 

65.112 

753. 214 
29,500 


7,000 
21U,  400 

149, 276 

9i0 

393.293 

10.100 

445.260 

34.810 
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MATERIALS  USED— Continued. 

Co8t  of  cordage. 

Blocks. 

Duck. 

Painting. 
(Coat.) 

Oakum 

and  pitch. 

(Coat.) 

Masts  and 

spars 

(not  made 

In  yard). 

(Cost.) 

Fittings 

and 

furniture 

(not  made 

in  yard). 

(do8t.> 

Fuel. 
(Coat.) 

Rent  of 
power 
and  beat. 
(Cost.) 

All 

otber 

materials. 

(Coat.) 

Wire. 

Hemp. 

ManUU. 

Number. 

Cost 

Tarda. 

Cost. 

989.114 

154.337 

$165,819 

28,275 

$74,927 

1    641,791 

$141, 319 

$332,690 

$227,994 

$204,365 

$461,245 

$232,570 

$4,955 

$1,153,950 

1 

1.526 

47.782 

69.235 

25,035 

500 

2,385 

153 

9,475 

12,857 

5,007 

60 

291 

303 

6,402 

10,865 

17,775 

675 

1,147 

700 

2,177 

6.184 

841 

1,530 
2,469 

23,538 
5.905 

84,654 

48,283 

977 

55 

350 

26,781 

48,867 
1.472 

32.742 
2,442 

44,851 

1,718 

200 

595 

25 

4,463 

1,765 
540 
856 
543 

1,058 

250 

69.986 

70 

16,326 

1,939 

110, 303 

41.407 

66,772 

1,864 

249 
6,100 
5,500 

2 

4.650 
9,612 
4,388 

200 
2,225 
4.538 

10, 170 
9.150 
9,213 

349 

1,024 
1,720 

2,384 

4,476 

» 

14,277 

6,476 

4,173 

360 

1,024 
1,580 
6,237 
6,259 
807 

3.883 
2.462 

17,600 
5.664 

23,516 

22,217 

653 

720 

5,000 

26,021 

45,854 

512 

8,879 

3,100 

5,737 

618 

1.000 

177 

7,630 
16,830 
10,746 

2,651 

4,900 

41,920 

100 

720 
200 

3 

4 
5 

6 

258 
60 
25 

249 
100 

872 

50 

25 

3,000 

18 
111 

180 
980 

820 
555 

5 

850 

6.030 

710 

10 

7 

8 

100 

2a.  000 

307 

2.900 

200 

181, 949 

4.100 

45,941 

1 

61.326 
7,419 

300 

3,820 

38 

290 

60 

46,696 

820 
10,810 

16,644 
2,325 

8,256* 

170 
30 

9 

100 

80 

240 

700 

400 

18,935 
5.057 

10 

1 

11 

350 

55' 

196 
42,275 
400; 
7,909  1 

28,632 

5,000 

18 

3.328  !  12 

5 

183 

50 
9,053 

87 
22,474 

660 
45,040 

200 
39, 84^ 

48 

1.640 

10.450 

3,791 

15, 036 
594 

3.729     13 

29.905         17,024 
100  '             150 

240 

75.584  !  14 
19  105     1-*^ 

4,513 

14,588 
75 

2,100 

500 
105 

3,490 

4,053 
16 

5,535 

8,115 
85 

26,283 
11,400 

i8,*ii9 

89,603 
5,500 
1,050 

100 
200 

49,077 

87,750 
40,396 

16 

17 
18 

[ 

19 

20 

1 

250 
32,102 

43,108 
3,400 
18.584 
10,700 
50,480 

3,790 

50 
5,096 

8,250 

369 

3,9M 

2.720 

10,111 

1,078 

I 

4,382 
23,154 

313, 410 

600 

176.329 

7,625 

55,847 

3,846 
230 
549 
500 

6,986 

1,645 

630 

21,122 

20 

9. 325 

3,381 

25 

3,366 

100 

2,500 

129 

18,909 

576 
206 
512 
1,700 
231 

18,985 

4,778 

84 

8,469 

1,000 

11,422 

787 

1,20c 

822 

3,926 

1,347 
100 
450 
225 

1,387 

55 

100 
115 

13.585 

2,851 
250 

1,505 
575 

7,045 

55 
400 
110 

4i352 

27,613 

50 

3,924 

3,022 

5,350 

2,100  i            1-8»8 

21 

26,036 

62 

99.352 

25.188 

600 

28.  flOO 

3,465 

22 
23 



24 

750  1                 20 

25 

125, 211 
690 

40,974 

2,499 
800 

26 

27 

'"*"***   * 

28 

569 

399 
.   . . 

400 

82 



29 

30 

30 

230  i        3.000 

1,015 
165 

350 
36 

950 
143 

2,591 

1,702 

1,745 

6,117 

75 

700 
400 

4,375 
550 

3,100 
3,295 

31 

1,150 

1 

1,000 

4,900 

930 

32 

2 
89 

33 

40 

' 

47 
80 

50 
10 

10 
25 

432 

53 

590 

25 
150 

34 

'      ......... 

35 

1 
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Table  9.— DETAILED  STATEMENT,  SHIPBUILDING. 


'■'^•*.. 


8TATB8  AND  TBREITOBII8. 

PRODUCTS. 

Aggregate 
value. 

Iron  and  steel  vessels  bnilt.                                          ^ 

Total. 

Sail. 

Steam. 

Barges. 

Num- 
ber. 

101 

Tonnage. 

Value. 

Num- 
ber. 

Tonnage. 

Value. 

Num- 
ber. 

Tonnage. 

Value. 

Num- 
ber. 

Tonnage. 

Value. 

1 

The  Unitod  States 

A lAKoma    ..    ..    .... 

$40,342,115 

148,929 

$13, 256, 703 

8 

4,224 

1211,200 

88 

138. 751 

$12, 720, 503 

5 

5,064 

$325,000 

2 

38,701 
8,547.331 
1,053,301 
2, 044, 313 

28,755 

68,020 
126,300 
421,815 
551, 640 

73,144 

95,545  ' 
229,645 
2. 818, 565  , 
1,737:674  1 
2.248,647 

4. 710. 108  I 
542.4J10 
26, 425 

• 

8 

California 

9 

17,928 

1, 792, 862 

9 

17,928 

1, 792, 862 

4 

Connecticut ... 

5 

DaIawuta 

14 

7,268 

1,359,133 

' 

14 

7,268 

■••■..••.A 

1, 359, 133 

6 

District  of  Columbia 

7 

Florida  

8 

(ri^oririft                     ............ 

1           '   " 

^^^^^t 

•  •»«■•••••>•  ••••««•*■ 

9 

lUiDoid 

i        

10 

Indiana    ... 

11 

Iowa 

'i 

12 

KenttiokT    

13 

Ij«jiiiaiana       .   ..   ........... 

, 

14 

Maine 



15 

\f firvland  .. .............. 

2 

9.189 

918.900 

2 

9,189 

018,900 

16 

MaasachuBetta 

17 

Michiiran 

5 
6 

13,000 
6,962 

1, 190, 000 
450,000 

5 
1 

13,000 
1,008 

1, 190, 000 
125,000 

' 

18 

Minneaot-a. 

.......... 

5 

5.954 

325,000 

19 

MiaalaaiDni 

20 

Mififtonrf 

417, 236 
2. 592,  420 

21 

New  Jeraev 

1          fi 

2,600 
26,927 

385,000 
1,671,900 

6 
14 

2.600 
25.503 

385,000 
1,600,709 



22 

New  York 

! 

7.581.670    1        10 

5 

1,424 

71,20i) 

23 

North  Carolina 

101.615 
3. 804.  KiS 

24 

Ohio 

i        16 

28,780 

2,592.000 

2 

2,200 

110,000 

14 

26.580 

2,482,000 

25 

Oregon 

320,715 
3. 239. 770 

1        *" 

i 

26 

Pcnnavlvania 

1.** 

32,137 
1,500 

2, 488, 037 
120,000 

15 
3 

32, 187 
900 

2.488,037 
90.000 

27 

Rhode  Island 

239,626    .          4 

1 

600 

30,000 

28 

South  Carolina 

Texas 

186, 130 

29,777 

8,289 

665,662 

188,685 

38.980 

463, 12U 

29 

1 ...... . 

30 

Vermont 

Viririnia 

I 

31 

4 

'           1 

.......... 

2,388 

250 

238,862 
50,000 

"1 

4 
1 

2,388 
250 

238,862 
60,000 

32 

Washington 

' 

33 

West  Vfrginla 

1 

34 

Wisconsin 

' 

1 
1 

85 

All  other  states 

101. 313 

1 

j 

1 

1 
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BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890-^oxitixiaed. 


PBODUCTS— continned. 


Wooden  vesselB  built. 


Total. 


Number.'  Tonnage. 


Value. 


SaU. 


Number. 


1,265  360,6477 


$12, 933, 149 


306 


Tonnage. 


99,486 


Value. 


$5,129,741 


Steam. 


Number. 


Tonnage. 


294 


103,390 


Value. 


$5, 851. 422 


Barges  and  canal  boate. 


Number,  i     Tonnage. 


665 


157, 791 


Value. 


$1,951,986 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 
33 
34 
35 


33 
61 
19 


26 
14 
14 
37 
32 

8 

65 

73 

14 

117 

89 

11 

7 

4 

76 

346 
13 
65 
18 
25 

4 

46 

4 

1 

14 

8 

2 

11 

1 


11,225 

21.947 

10.850 

675 

816 

2,450 

398 

10.438 

555 

754 
1.735 

48, 492 
7,028 

21, 120 

48,532 

1.775 

327 

232 

25,981 

77. 958 
1,326 

25,  J)4l 
3.880 

23,570 

205 

3,875 

25 

100 
2,869 

1,739 
225 

3,808 
216 


540, 014 

763.089 

338,270 

8,000 

21,890 
29.000 
76,567 
498,000 
24,465 

10.050 
64,380 

2. 570. 373 
200.350 

1, 019,  570 

2. 905. 035 

27,500 

6,000 

15,700 

757.207 


1.267, 

29. 

761, 

268. 

185, 

22. 

121, 

1, 

2. 

70, 

48. 

16, 

2r>3, 

10, 


530 
100 
093 
100 
575 

500 
000 
250 
200 
000 

850 
500 
901 
000 


15 

24 

9 


13 
"i 


16 

69 

3 

41 

21 

8 


33 

29 
1 
1 

4 


2 
6 
2 


4 
2 

i 


2.166 
7,545 
5,857 


220 


145 
47,397 

846 
11,299 

10,106 


267 
'i6,*237 

1,437 
20 
80 

1,092 


30 

130 

5 


220 
338 

"is' 


181, 300 
371.000 
262,300 


11,840 
'"'367 


12,500 

2,425,373 

47,750 

662,070 

454,435 


5,100 
469,"907" 

82,799 
1,000 
4,000 

76,500 


8 

16 

4 

1 


2,500 

17,000 

1.000 


9,500 
27,000 


4,500  ! 


8 
23 
25 

1 
7 
3 
2 
10 

52 
4 


1 
10 

47 
3 
22 
12 
11 

2 
3 


2 
2 
9 
1 


5,928 

975 

613 

15 

68 


274 

6,527 

275 

86 

520 

1,039 

2.132 

2,221 

33,701 
275 


97 
1,712 

7,876 

246 

9,516 

2,288 

22.000 

175 
120 


369 

151 

225 

3,758 

216 


336,525 

78. 300 

36.800 

3.500 


3,500 


75,000 

421,500 

22,000 

2,950 

29,500 

139,000  I 

122.000 

259,500  I 

2, 349, 100  J 
10,500 


8,500 
124,800 

457,  831 
17,300 
609.500 
186,  600 
168, 525 

20.000 
50,000 


33,000 

10,000 

16.  500 

249, 191 

10,000 


10 

21 

6 

6 

12 
14 

2 
14 

7 

7 

42 

1 

9 

66 

16 
7 
1 
3 

33 

270 
9 

42 
2 

14 


37 
2 
1 
6 


3.131 

13.427 

4,380 

660 

538 
2,450 

120 
3,911 

280 

666 

1.070 

56 

4,050 

7,600 

4,725 

1,500 

60 

135 

14, 032 

68,645 
1.060 

15, 945 

500 

1,570 


3,625 

20 

100 

2,280 

1,250 


22,189 

313, 789 

39,170 

4,500 

6.550 
29,000 

1,200 
76.500 

2,465 

7,100 
22.380 

6,000 
30,600 
98,000 

101,500 

17,000 

900 

7,200 

162,500 

726,900 
10,800 

147,  f>93 

5,000 

17,  WO 


54,000 

250 

2,200 

27,500 

11,850 


3U0 
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2 

3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

la 
u 

15 
16 

17 
18 
1» 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 

28 
29 
30 
31 

32 
33 
34 
85 


STATSa  AND  TBBBITOBIES. 


The  United  States 


Alabama 

California 

Connecticnt 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 


PBODtJCTS— continued. 


Boats  built. 


Total. 


Number. 


18,739 


Value. 


$1, 442, 064 


Ships. 


Number. 


957 


Value. 


$144, 227 


Fishing. 


Number. 


Value. 


4,541 


$198,608 


Pleasure. 


Number. 


12,481 


Value. 


fl,  027, 982 


Life. 


Number. 


760 


Value. 


$71,267 


MaaU 

and 
anars. 
value.) 


( 


$450, 957 


Florida. 
Georgia 
Illinois. 
Indiana 
Iowa . . . 


593 
255 

248 
40 

71 


60,725 

45,985 

18, 778 

1,900 

4,870 


71 
108 
110 


6,265 

23, 765 

9,096 


90 


348 

9 

20 


17, 170 
1,825 
2,900 


33 


1,600 


144 

133 
22 
40 

36 


25,490 

18, 395 

1,100 

1,900 

3,180 


30 

5 

96 


1,800 
2.000 
5.682 


35,2eo 

325 


150 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 


Michigan  .. 
Minm'sota  . 
Mississippi 
Missouri . . . 
New  Jersej- . 


New  York 

North  Carolina. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 


Rhode  Island  . . 
South  Carolina 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 


AVashington  ... 
West  Virginia.  - 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states 


1,111 

826 

67 

1,915 

94 

926 

216 

5,196 

1,268 

669 

38 

129 

318 

2,430 

62 

673 

115 

341 

39 
15 
223 
41 
24 

234 
97 

416 
50 


71,750 

12,840 

2,110 

46.300 

3,574 

65, 181 

52,526 

298,  791 

65. 078 

29,010 

,  3,000 

7,120 

48,547 

352, 070 
12, 126 
31,760 
13,  805 
33, 691 

9,082 
4,950 
20, 171 
2,574 
1.980 

63.  010 

2,42U 

16,360 

50,000 


10 
170 

17 
152 

46 


6 


106 
3 

90 
6 
9 


50 


750 

13,901 

8,400 

11,485 

2,350 

'675" 


10, 982 

510 

4.700 

360 

798 


100 


50,000 


40 


31 

109 

34 

3,296 

9 

13 

1 


40 

155 

46 

1 

64 

2 

4 

14 
169 


102 


1,360 


984 
13,627 
31,500 
72, 576 

4,150 
870 
900 


4,695 

I 

18,860 

7,991 

250 

3,520  , 

1.135 

1,050 
4,650  I 
4, 196  I 


400 


2,400 


1,111 

826 

27 

1,915 

52 

647 

165 

1,728 

1,142 

652 

31 

128 

274 

1,747 
13 

582 
44 

259 

35 
1 
50 
41 
23 

234 

65 

314 


71,  750  I 
12.840  i 
750 

46,300 

1,240 

37,653 

12.  626 

211,611 

55, 108 

27,865 

1,425 

7,120 

42, 852 

276,850 
3,625 

26.  81U 
9.875 

25,326 

8,032 

300 

15, 825 

2.574 

1.580 

63,010 

920 

13,960 


20 

71 
4 


4 

422 


1 
71 


32 


600 


8,120 

3,  .380 
275 


1,000 
45, 378 


50 
6.432 


50 


1,500 


2,925 

30,885 

100 

190.686 

12.062 

i95 


80,670 

53.847 
5,162 
1.070 
3.750 
8,833 

1,317 
80 
40 


3,600 


30,000 
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BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890— Continued. 


PRODUCTB— GontiD  ued. 

Ite]>airing  of  vessela. 

Boau,  masts,  and  spars .    (Value  of  repairs.) 

Value  of 
all  other 
products. 

ToUl. 

Sail. 

Steam. 

Barges. 

Canal  boats. 

Total. 

Ships' 
boats. 

|$43,226 

Fishing 
boats. 

$121, 748 

Pleasure 
boats. 

Life- 
boats. 

Masts 

and 
spars. 

Naro- 
ber. 

Value  of   1 
repairs. 

Nnm« 
ber. 

11,408 

17 
681 
166 
124 

63 

93 
120 
277 

Value  of 
repairs. 

Num- 
ber. 

1 

Value  of 
repairs. 

1 
Num- 
ber. 

1 
Value  of 
repairs. 

Num- 
ber. 

Value  of 
repairs. 

27,327 

$10,010,629 

1 

$3,077,382  j    6,755 

$5,409,474 

3,433 

1        35 

60 

84 

23 

1 

39 
25 
42 
13 
43 

45 
57 

1 
48 
90 

251 

6 

34 

744 

972 

50 

86 

3 

329 

25 
68 

$1, 108, 423 

5,731 

1 
$415,350 

$502,606 

$260,223 

$3,520 

$73, 891 

1 

'$1, 745, 085 

96  i          88,701 
812  !        427,276 
383  !        223,932 
237          303  Sfi2 

5.562 

283,065 

61,585 

46,966 

12,800 

11,818 
60,500 
91,694 

44 

71 

128 

90 

13 

112 
67 

371 
33 
48 

32 
109 

78 
203 
344 

291 

66 

9 

56 

540 

1,901 

42 

774 

15.948 
153,866 

88.503 

249.074 

3,000 

18,670 
20,000 
144,043 
36.000 
37,641 

19,559 

105,900 

5.417 

172,580 

172, 384 

312, 014 

16. 500 

4,630 

361,025 

438.933 

2, 199. 107 

22,000 

239.600 

17, 191 
40,345  1 

■ 

1 

1          _     ' 

7,515 
16,C20 
24,650  ; 

3.000 

1,753 
800 
500 

1,450 
50 

3,200 

2.2U0 

25,150 

33,241 

110,045 

1      7. 085 

3, 895 

1,520 

2.891 

21, 130 

115. 949 
2.233 

12,390 
2,560 

42.482 

14,415 
9, 300 
4,066 

2,465 

20 

400 
i 
1  ....... . 

1,400 
1.200 
20.400 
......... 

2,050 
5,500 

500 
300 

1     100               'aU4    K?0     ' 

72.844 

7,542 

15 

3,765  • 
16,000  1 
10,221 

3,350 

8.878 

10, 386 
24,582 
93 
13,360 
31,054 

71,374 
6,200  1 
2,  250 

30, 5(H) 
267,021  1 

277,597 
6,100 

23,850 
4,000 

75,843 

2,712 
11,600 



5 

1,000 

9.000 
3,750 

3,950 

79 

254 

212 

746 

46 

91 

77 

218 

700 

1.564 

1,811 

747 

192 

54 

90 

3.429 

10. 172 

177 

1.140 

18 

1,218 

469 

288 
H5 

15.855 

37.857 
96,500 
272.998 
39.350 
46,519 

29.945 
156, 566 
108, 031 
523.957 
543, 914 

512,007 
31,000 
15,710  1 

2 
10 

40       ; 

3,604 

3,000 
1,150 

1 

568 



35 

800 

1,500 

56 

27,040 

500 
1,450 

i 

;::::::::::  :i i 

50 



3,200 

6,050 

52 

621 

1,302 

1,359 

177 
50 
39 

26.084 
102, 521 
336, 857 
337, 476 

122,945 
2,000 
8,830 

i:::::::::::::::::i 

'2.' 794 
1,800 
9,095 

,    3,750 

400 

988 

29,991 

21,580 

350 

1,800 
15, 578 

1 

5,790 

1,450 

74,164 

2,289 

3,715 

500 

2,891 

13,850 

93,029 

1,227 

12,190 

18. 945 

8,600 

85,641 

18,841 
1,035 

11 

18 

28 
63 

1,160 
3,000 

5,674 
6,300 

390 
81 

4,816 

615 
180 
120 

900 

391,  525 

1.294,416  I 

1 

3,526,556 

52,994 

311  575 

1,451 

2,714 

85 
00a 

507,645 

797, 438 

24,894 

42,050 

2.500 

17,852 

45  400 

694 
4,585 

80, 817 
252,414 

2,540 

350 

200 

10 

89 

"""366 

6,400 

9,050 
625 

500 
1,449 

380 

9,881 
31 

5,450 
593, 709 

57 

6.075 

94,950 

32  .500              5 

13  .        '26.000 

2,550 
2,000 

1.800 
7,550 
3.751 

287,324 

72, 312 
49.600  1 
4,250 

155 

355 

140 

85 

581 
RO 

176,903 

24.200 
24,000 

153 

17,226 
i 

15,053 
12,565 

300 

25,040 

50 

250 

65 

193, 828 

14  000    <        AU 

1 

1,200  ' 

250  : 

1,200 

4,250 

i 

•••••■•>-• 

3.515 

784 

35 
75 

""333,350 

12,300 
9n.  nnn 

402 
10 

84,850 
250 

191 
19 

196,000 
10,900 

177 

6 
40 

3 
20 

49,500 

1,150 

12.000 

1.600 

6,000 

14 

3,000 

17,  870 

2,525 

60 

450 

12, 313 

6,200 

11,045 

225    

400 

2,525 

12,000 

35 

8,000 

!!. 

60 
410 

...... 

agg  t        1AQ  'm 

645 

75.550 

350 
10 

112, 077 
3,000 

"ii'sis 

50 

3,092 

30 

9,060 

1 

1 

3 
4 

6 
0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 
33 
34 
35 
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Table  S.— DETAILED  STATEMENT,  IRON  AND 


STATES. 

Knm- 
berof 
estab- 
lish- 
ineuts 
n^nort- 

CAPITAL. 

Miscella- 

neoas 
expenses. 

Value  of 
hired 

] 

Direct  investment. 

AVIRAOB    SrUMBKR 
OF  BHPLOTi^  AND 
TOTAL  WAOKS.    (a) 

Aggregate. 

I 

Plant 

Live 
adsets. 

1 

iSg    p~p«'ty- 

Total. 

1 
1 

1 

Laud. 

1 

Riiildiugs. 

Machinery, 

tools,  ana 

im  piemen  ta. 

Em- 
ployes. 

"Wages. 

1 

The  Uuited  SUtes 

New  York 

21  :  $:i93,ooo 

$33. 900, 148 

i 

$28, 491, 282 

$9,  713, 672 

$7, 380, 783 

$11,390,927 

$5,408,866  ' 

$546, 135 

10,767 

$6, 579, 063 

2 

4 

12, 940, 230 

2, 107. 400 

18,  852, 518 

1 

12, 669,  765 

1,020,800 

14, 800,  717 

6,901,000 

349, 300 

2;  463, 272 

2, 890. 865 

245,200 

4, 250, 718 

2,877,900 

426,  300 

8, 086. 727 

270,465 
1.086,600  1 
4,051,801 

25.343 

64,835 

455,967 

!     2,333       1.430.906 

3 

Ohio 

4 
13 

1,947 
6,487 

1.097,684 
4,050,473 

4 

All  other  states  lb) 

393,666 

1 

a  Includes  officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks. 

b  Includes  states  having  less  than  3  establishments,  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed.    These  establishments  are 

Table  4.— DETAILED  STATEMENT,  WOODEN  VESSEL 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

^ 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 


STATB8. 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 
report- 
ing. 


The  Uniteil  States. 


259 


CAPITAL. 


Value  of 

hired 
property. 


Direct  investment. 


Aggregate. 


$816, 105   I  $8, 928, 851 


California . . 
Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Illinois 


Indiana 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

New  Jersey  . . . 
New  York 


North  Carolina. 

Ohio 

Oregon  

Peuusylvania  . . 


Virj^inia 

Washington 

"Wisconsin 

All  other  states  (b) 


9 
12 
4 
7 
3 

28,300 

27,500 

17,600 

3.  250 

5 

5 

32 

1,500 

1,000 

56,605 

24, 000 

128,000 

20 

4 

3 

16 

55 

168.  5.')0 

2. 301) 

300 

94,400 

156,  650 

9 
4 

17,200 

15.800 

1,400 

5 
4 

3 
14 

30,  250 

12, 600 

4.000 

24,900 

144,025 
410,050 
139,915  , 

8,195 
459.287 

361,025  i 
49,010  I 
865. 091 
375, 075 
532. 750 
i 
2, 3&-».  737 
29,610 
1,  851) 
459,  545 
872, 2il 

55,210 
738,  905 
221, 9.50 
211,850 

49.  350 

4, 550 

344, 405 

209, 225 


Plant. 


Total. 


$3, 605, 049 


57,  200 
141, 100 

62,300 

4,745 

388,335 

99,225 

9,250 
180, 350 
210, 775 


114,350 

.383,  099 

19,  30) 

1,  350 

271.539 

371.216 

36,  250 
529,  990 
170, 950 
157, 150 

29,850 

3,950 

265.500 

97,  275 


Land. 


$1, 710, 655 


38, 500 

45,000 

28,500 

2,600 

308,000 

52,000 

3,800 

59,650 

104, 000 

52,900 

193,  650 

3,500 

5.50 

lOT,  075 

152, 600 

11,700 

258,  290 

53.700 

02,400 

15,000 

140 

100, 000 

29,100 


Buildings. 


$748, 718 


7,600 

41,200 

10,350 

470 

62,600 

25,000 
3,700 
43, 950 
10,200 
20,800 

89.383 

2.500 

250 

28,790 

78,490 

15,350 
96,100 
32,400 
13,300 

3,000 

no 

131.500 
31. 675 


Machinery. 

tools,  and 

implements. 


$1, 

t 

145,676 

11,100 
54,900 
23, 450 
1,675 
17.735 

22.225 

1,750  II 
76, 750 
96,575 
40,050 

100, 066 

13,300 

5.50 

137, 674 

140, 126 

9,200 

175, 600 

84.  850 

51,450 

11,850 

3,700 

34.000 

36,500 


Live 
assets. 


Miscella- 
neous 
expenses. 


AVERAGE  NUMBER 
OF  EMPLOYES  AXD 
TOTAL  WAGE:*,  (a) 


Em- 
ploy 6s. 


Wages. 


$5,323,802  I    $482,377  1     8, 173  I  $4,  645,679 


86, 

268. 

77, 

3, 

70, 

261, 
39. 
684, 
164, 
418, 

2,002, 
10. 

188, 
501, 


825 
950 
615 
450 
952 

800 
760 
741 
300 
400 

638 
310 
500 
006 
025 


18,960 

208, 915 

51.000 

54,700 

I 
19,500  I 

600 
78,905  ! 
111,950  ' 


126, 161  I 

13,221  ' 

2.790  ! 

657 
6,861  I 

6, 774  ; 

417  I 

100,643  I 

10,028  ' 

31,504 

71,362 

990 

110 

19,688 

34,742  I 

2,764  1 
15,939 
8,709 
1,800  ' 

1,335 
1.513 
8.185  I 
16,115  I 


174 
546 
273 
31 
172 

537 

54 

1,341 

210 

474 

1, 326 

58 

20 

3?3 

858 

110 
659 

177 
187 

108 
102 
200 
233 


177.411 
304,200 
160.489 

13,  (rm 

101.919 

249. 146 
20,540 
739. 619 
142. 151 
321.834 

700,411 

29.150 

5,615 

20S.112 

569,668 

39.390 
329.435 
114.695 
107,354 

36,465 

23,091 

142,658 

112,300 


a  Includes  officers,  firm  memberx,  and  clerkn. 

b  Includes  states  having  less  than  3  establishments,  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed. 


Those  c»stablishment«  are 


SHIPBUILDING. 
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STEEL  VESSEL  BUILDING,  BY  STATES:  1890. 


Cost  of 
materials 

U8«d. 

PRODUCTS. 

AggreRat© 
value. 

Yessels  built. 

1 

1 

Value  of  all 
other  prod- 
uctfs  includ- 
ing repair^g. 

1 

Total. 

Sail. 

Steam. 

j 

Barges. 

Num- 
ber. 

Tonnage. 

Value. 

Num- 
ber. 

Tonnage. 

1 

Value. 

Num- 
ber. 

Tonnage. 

Value. 

• 

Num- 
'.    ber. 

Tonnage. 

Value. 

$6,637,425 

$15,206,658 

101 

148,929 

$13, 256, 703 

8 

4,224 

$211,200 

88 

138,751 

$12,720,503 

I 

5 

5,954 

$325,000 

$1,949,955 

1 

422, 057 
1,332,906 
4, 882, 462 

2, 132, 012 

2. 701, 400 

10, 373, 246 

19 
16 
66 

26,927 
28,780 
93,222 

1,671,909 
2, 592, 000 
8, 902, 794 

5 
2 

1 

1 

1,424 

2,200 

600 

71,200 

110,000 

30,000 

14 
14 
60 

25,503 
26,580 
86,668 

1. 600, 709 
2. 482. 000 
8,637,794 

!            460, 103 

109, 400 

1,380,452 

2 

9 

5 

5,954 

325,000 

4 

diRtrlbnted  as  follows:   California,  2;  Delaware,  2;  Maryland,  1;  Miciiigan,  1;  Minnesota,  1;  New  Jersey,  1;  Pennsylvania,  2;   Khode  Island,  1;  Virginia,  1; 
Washington,  1. 

BUILDING,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES :  1890. 


Cost  of 

materials 

used. 

PRODUCTS, 

! 

Aggregate  ; 
1      value. 

1 

1 
i 

1                             : 

Vessels  built. 

1 

Value  of  all 
other  prod- 
ucts, includ- 
ing repairing. 

Total. 

SaU. 

Steam. 

Barges  and  canal  boats. 

Num- 
ber. • 

Tonnage. 

Value. 

Num- 
ber. 

Tonnage. 

Value. 

Num- 
ber. 

Tonnage. 

Value. 

Num- 
ber. 

Tonnage. 

1 

Value. 

1 

1 

1 

$6, 582, 032 

$14,218,099  1 

1,173 

342.994 

$12,430,624 

291 

15 

24 

9 

13 

4 

1 

1 
93.816  $4,881,542 

282 

101.352 

$5,750,100 

600 

147,826 

$1.8(»7,982 

$1, 7t8, 475 

1 

216.  471 

440,006 

198, 726 

15,750 

95,353 

199, 738 

30,283 

1,348.512 

162, 364 

517, 131 

1.  .546. 071 

20.557 

2,100 

193, 198 

713,263 

23,841 
340, 758 
111.530 
126,623 

39,294 

17,247 

108,867 

114.347 

556.718 
858,390 
410,890 
32,709 
249,  731 

1        537, 350 

66,220 

2,591,411 

376,  807 

1,133,785 

2.973,039 

56.  500 

9, 835 

519, 499 

1,516,996 

76, 795 
879, 453 
295,195 
238,735 

110,450 

48,600 

313,  645 

365,346 

28 

60 

19. 

26 

14 

37 
65 
71 
14 
103 

76 

11 

7 

61 

326 

13 
63 
18 
23 

11 

7 

8 
112 

11,112 

21,447 

10,850 

816 

398 

10,438 
1.735 

48,442 
7,028 

20,290 

46.855 

1,775 

327 

18,386 

74,223 

1,326 
25,361 

3,880 
23,120 

2,616 
1,539 
2,463 
8.567 

538,864 

745, 200 

338,270 

21, 890 

76,567 

498,000 

64,380 

2,566,073 

200, 350 

988,570 

2,875,035 
27.500 

2,166 

7,545 

5,857 

220 

4 

181,300 

371. 000 

262, 300 

11,840 

367 

8 
16 
4 
1 
8 

23 
7 
3 
2 
9 

51 
4 

5,928 

975 

613 

58 

274 

6,527 
520 
1,039 
2,132 
2,091 

33,624 
275 

336. 525 

78,300 

36,800 

3,500 

75,000 

421,500 
29.500 
139,000 
122,000 
247,500 

2, 344, 100 
10,500 

5 
20 

0 
12 

2 

14 

42 

1 

9 

53 

4 

7 

1 

27 

256 

9 
40 

2 
12 

6 
3 

1 
68 

3,018 
12,927 

4,380 
538 
120 

3,911 
1,070 
56 
4,050 
6,900 

3,125 

1,500 

60 

11,980 

65,215 

1,060 

15,765 

500 

1,120 

2,280 

1,050 

5 

7,196 

21. 039 
295,900 

39,170 
6,550 
1,200 

76,500 
22,380 
6,000 
30,000 
79,000 

76,5tK) 

17,000 

900 

135, 700 

686,400 

10.800 

145,443 

5,000 

14.000 

27,500 

10,500 

300 

00,600 

17,854 

113, 190 

72,620 

10,  819 

173, 164 

39,350 
1,840 

25,338 
176, 457 
145, 215 

98,004 

29,000 

3.835 

28,892 

305, 696 

47,605 

120, 510 

27,005 

56,210 

57,050 

1,100 

113,845 

112,796 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

i          16 

67 

3 

41 

21 

145 

V  47, 347 

846 

11,299 

10,106 

12,500 

2,421,073 

47,750 

662, 070 

454,435 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 
13 

6,000  i 

6 

267 

5, 100  1 

14 

490.607  i 
1,211,300  , 

29,100 
758, 943 
268,100 
182, 525 

52,500 

47, 500 

199,800 

252.550 

25 
27 

1 
1 
4 

4,794 
1,365 

20 

80 

1,092 

234,107 
79,200 

1,000 

4,000 

76, 500 

9 
43 

3 

22 
12 
11 

2 

2 

6 

36 

1,612 
7,643 

246 

9.516 

2,2»8 

22,000 

216 

151 

2,413 

1,211 

126,806 
445, 700 

17,300 
609,500 
186,600 
168, 525 

19,000 

10,000 

195,000 

133,450 

15 
16 

17 
18 
10 
20 

3 
2 

1 
8 

120 

338 

45 

160 

6,000 
27,000 

4,500 
19,500 

21 
22 
23 
24 

distributed  as  follows:  Arkansas,  1;  District  of  Columbia,  2 ;  Georgia,  2;  Iowa,  1;  Kentucky,  1;  Missouri,  1;  Khode  Island,  2 ;  South  Carolina,  2;  Vermont,  1;  West 
Virginia,  1. 
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tWDTIiWUFACTUEE 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 


7 
8 


11 


12 
13 
14 
15 
16 


18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
21 

25 
26 
27 
28 


STATES. 


The  United  States. 


Califoniia . . . 
GoDoectlcut. 
Delaware — 

Florida 

IlUnois 


Indiana ... 
,  Kentucky. 
®     Louisiana. 

10     Maine 

Maryland 


Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

New  Jersey  . . . 


17     New  York 


North  Carolina. 

Ohio 

Oregon 


Pennsylvania . 
Rhode  Island  . 
South  Carolina 
Texas 


Virginia 

Washington  ...... 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states  (6) 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 
report- 
ing- 


503 


0 
12 
5 
6 
4 

6 
25 

3 

42 
17 

101 
31 
14 

4 
24 

91 

10 

17 

3 

17 

10 

6 

8 

6 
12 

9 
11 


CAPITAL. 


Value  of 

hired 
property. 


$618. 208 


41.200 

19,000 

1,500 

3,750 

5/^00 

2,350 
12.500 

1,000 
34,520 

8,870 

125. 085 

14, 150 

8.300 

300 

15,500 

259,533 

90U 
12,800 


27.400 

5,000 

6,500 

800 

500 
4.900 
2,850 
3,800 


Direct  investment. 


Aggregate. 


$5,131,857 


47,050 
77,591 
21,798 
9, 361 
98,868 

10,835 

24. 136 

6,845 

117, 130 

44,187 

461. 359 

95, 385 

26,163 

2, 029 

73, 395 

727,667 

5.368 

74,913 

4,050 


118.552 

27. 165 

4. 020 

8.819 

15, 176 

49, 370 

14,490 

2, 966. 135 

i 

PUnt. 


Total. 


$4, 010, 107 


26,000 
47,  362 
15,  550 
8,230 
49,948 

4,320 
18,  435 

4.435 
37. 440 
22,800 

183.  505 

52,790 

13,095 

1,721 

28, 665 

375.118 

4.  325 

40, 435 

2,550 

55,200 

19, 280 

2,200 

5,760 

9,901 

19,390 

7,045 

2, 954,  607 


Land. 


Buildings. 


$1,790,251     $1,290,040 


2,000 

11,700 

6,200 

5,800 

37, 113 

1.850 
8,350 
725 
6.810 
4,850 

69,135 

24.700 

4,100 

625 

12,200 

168,633 

395 

7,355 

1,100 

26,125 

7,  .300 

500 

935 

4.380 

3,540 

2,725 

1, 871, 075 


15,600 
8,200 
7,550 
1,250 


1,400 
8,450 
1,150 
13,825 
9,080 

47, 455 
16,  475 

4.600 
610 

6,750 

105, 985 

380 

4,015 

550 

13,660 

4,000 

400 

2,200 

1,880 

11, 200 

1.750 

1,  001, 625 


Machinery, 

tools,  ana 

implements. 


$929, 816 


a  Includes  officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks. 


8.400 
27,462 

1,800 

180 

12,835 

1,070 
1,635 

2,  .560 
16.  775 

8,870 

06,915 

11,6»5 

4.395 

-  486 

9,715 

100,500 

3.  550 
29, 065 

900 

15.415 
7,980 

1.  3011 

2,  625 

3.641 

4,650 

2,570 

581,907 


Live 
assets. 


$1. 121, 750 


21,050 

30,229 

6,248 

1,131 

48,920 

6,615 

5.701 

2,410 

79. 690 

21,387 

277,854 

42,595 

13,068 

308 

44, 730 

352,549 

1,043 

34,478 

1,500 

63, 352 
7,885 
1,820 
3.059 

5,275 
29,980 

7,445 
11,528 


Miscel- 
laneous 
expenses. 


$110, 129 


4.938 
4,893 
1.339 
301 
3,030 

948 

1,981 

85 

6,194 

1,706 

24,699 

6,391 

1.039 

31 

2.014 

35,888 

502 

5,074 

75 

4,404 
661 
754 
369 

158 

1,699 

499 

957 


ATERAOE  NUMBEB 
OP  EMPVOYt»  AXD 
TOTAL  WAOKtf.   (a) 


Em- 
ployes. 


2.196 


Wage.. 


57 
51 
24 
11 
80 

14 

33 
13 
97 
67 

429 

104 

27 

10 

73 

602 
22 

112 
16 

119 
23 
13 
29 

9 
49 
21 
91 


$1,391,155 

53,256 
34.002 
12,941 

32,636 

4.587 
18,313 

8.532 
49, 778 
&1.297 

279.446 

44.U78 

14.703 

2,200 

48,106 

424.699 

6.294 

60,674 

8,924 

95,375 

14.625 

5.286 

10,788 

5.083 
46,625 

6.396 
68,431 


Table  6.— DETAILED  STATEMENT, 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 


8TATB8. 


The  United  States. 


Alabama ... 
California . . . 
Connecticut . 

Florida , 

Illinois 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 
report- 
ing. 


Michigan  .. 
New  Jersey 
New  York  . 
Ohio 


16  Pennsylirania 

17  Virginia 

18  Wisconsin 

19  All  other  states  (fr) 


227 


5 
13 
5 
8 
3 

3 
5 

11 
9 

29 

10 

21 

67 

7 

9 
6 
4 

17 


CAPITAL. 


Value  of 
hired  prop- 
erty. 


$1,122,742 


4,910 
22,600 
6.100 
1,500 
1.600 


11,000 

9,700 

66,400 

107,200 

42,700 

404,300 

390,632 

5,000 

28.350 
250 


20,500 


Direct  investment. 


Aggregate. 


Plant. 


Total. 


$5,432,218  !)  $3,764,227 


37.750 
175. 706 
77,300 
75,600 
80,284 

28, 575 
312,363  I 

45,535  ' 
153,000  I 
245,889  ! 

465,3.50  I 
847, 164  I 
1,941,611 
29,593 

70, 120 
246,200 
185, 933 
414, 845 


33,500 
1 10. 008 
59,  .550 
73.700 
61,951 

27,300 
266. 403 

26,175 
101. 400 
101,900 

398.300 

605,725 

1, 129, 240 

22,385 

41,620 
184,700 
151,525 
868,845 


Land. 


$1,080,400 


500 
10,450 
29,000 
18,000 
54,000 

7,300 
55.400 
10,500 
25,200 
43.100 

39.150 
117.  500 
372,600 

11,300 

8,500 

84,200 

65, 875 

127,825 


Bnild- 
ings. 


$744,760 


5,700 

2.500 

12,000 

44.100 

2,850 

1,900 
17. 675 

4,400 
10.  200 
23,100 

300,560 

109,155 

135,500 

6,550 

5.700 
81,550 

7,050 
24,270 


Machinery, 

tools,  and 

implements. 


$1,939,067 


27,300 
97,058 
18,550 
11,600 
5,101 

18.1U0 
193,328 
11,275 
66,000 
85,700 

58.560 

879. 070 

621. 140 

4,535 

27,420 

68,950 

78,600 

216, 750 


Live  assets. 


$1,067,901 


4,250 
65,698 
17, 750 

1.900 
18, 333 

1,276 

45,960 

19.360 

51,600 

143,989 

67.,  050 

241.439 

812, 271 

7,208 

28.500 
61,500 
34.408 
45,590 


AVBRAOE  NUMBER 
OF  ■MPLOYfS  AND 
TOTAL  WAGES.  (0) 


Miscel- 
laneous 
expenses. 


Em- 
pluy6a. 


$203,910 

4,798 

1.085 

85 

4,050 

126 

2,849 

55 

1.125 

34 

1,832 

79 

1.176 

40 

12,  725 

125 

2,195 

101 

22, 143 

197 

15.401 

285 

9,983 

318 

64,198 

667 

70,469 

1,736 

1,138 

104 

4,948 

105 

2,943 

92 

2.473 

90 

33,168 

564 

2.S.  074 
135.156 
37.920 
16.605 
52,466 

20,144 

90,483 

54.318 

125. 014 

264,648 

193,007 

512, 571 

1,385.121 

33.419 

69.972 

58,146 

55,951 

282,935 


a  Includes  officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks. 

b  Includes  states  having  less  than  3  establishments,  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed. 


These  establishmeuta  are 


SHIPBUILDING. 
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OF  MASTS  AND  SPABS,  BT  STATES  AND  TERRFrORIES :  1890. 


1 

Coat  of 

materiala 

used. 

PBODUCT8. 

Aggregate 
value. 

Boats  built. 

Masts  and 

spars. 

(Value.) 

Value  of  all 
other  prod- 
ucts, includ- 
ing repair- 
ing. 

Total. 

Sbipa. 

Fishing. 

Pleasure. 

Life. 

Num- 
ber. 

Value. 

Num- 
ber. 

Value. 

• 

Num- 
ber. 

Value. 

Num- 
ber. 

Value. 

Num> 
ber. 

Value. 

$1,151,768 

$3,161,526 

18,577 

$1,419,948  ; 

943 

$143,587 

4,470 

$193,228 

12,404 

$1,011,866 

760 

$71,267 

$400.  Ill 

$1, 341, 467 

1 

40,559 
21,202 
13,  473 
2.702  1 
27,703 

4,491 
23,980 

2,521 
52,672 
29.300 

256,213 

36.  531 

10, 607 

730 

77,923 

341,760 

4.705 

38,889 

5,550 

74, 301 
5,379 
5,782 

10, 722 

4.471 
22.978 

120,563 

68,547 

45.590 

8,612 

72,250 

14,290 
57,600 
11,459 
132,911 
85,670 

658,763 

101, 631 

34,240 

3.450 

153  652 

947, 779 
14.652 

593 
244 

1        248 

70 

1.111 

826 

1,915 

68 

926 

214 

5,191 

1,252 

669 

37 

50. 725  ! 
45.760 
18, 778  , 
3,870  1 
71, 750  1 

12,840 
46,300 
3, 134 
65.181 
52,460 

298,291 
63,748 
29,010 
9  in<)  1 

71 

108 

110 

2 

6,265 
23,765  1 
9,096  ! 
90 

348 

9 

20 

33 

17, 170 
1,825 
2,900 
1,600 

144 

122 

22 

35 

1,111 

826 

1,915 

32 

647 

'        164 

1 

!    1,723 

1,141 

652 

30 

274 

1,742 

11 

581 

19 

255 

35 

1 

50 

23 

25,490 

18, 170 

1,100 

2,180 

71,750 

12,840 
46,300 
1,040 
87,653 
12, 610 

211,111 

54.948 

27.865 

825 

42. 852 

267. 950 

1,625 

25,810 

9,250 

24,526 

8,032 

300 

15, 825 

1  .^0 

30 

5 

96 

1,800 
2,000 
5,682 

35,260 
225 

34,578 

22,562 

26,812 

4.592 

500 

1,450 
n,800 

5,400 
38,045 
33, 110 

169, 786 

25.926 

5,230 

900 

25,075 

591, 373 

1,609 

93.290 

2 
3 

4 

150 

6 

' 

0 

7 

'.*•••>•• 

t 

8 

10 

170 

17 

152 
'          34 
1  ... 

750  ' 
13,901  1 
8,400 

11,485 
1,870 

25 

109 

33 

3,296 

6 

13 

1 
37 

153 
40 

1 
14 

2 

4 

14 

169 

1 

744 
13,627 
31,450 

72, 575 

3,550 

870 

900 

4,055 

17,160 

7,841 

250 

1.520 

1,135 
1,050 
4.650 
4,196 

400 

i            1 

600 

,           2,925 

29,685 

I               100 

190,686 
11,957 

9 

10 

11 

20 
71 

4 

3.120 

3,380 

275 

12 
13 
14 

6 

675 

150 
80,670 

14,936 

3,067 

70 

15 

815            47!  ftTw 

4 

422 

1 

1,000  ' 
45, 378 

16 

2,423 

—  ■ » — -  • 

341,  470 

9,976 

30.760 

11,020 

32.891 
9, 082 
4,950 

20,171 

1  Qftn 

106 

3 

90 

4 

9 

1 

10,982 

510 

4,700 

200 

798 

17 
18 

124  120           «75 

19 

11,020 

213, 862 
24,814 
15.330 
26.447 

10.250 

7ft  «» 

38 

337 
39 
15 

223 

24 

i  1 50 

20 

71 

1 
6,432 

8,833 

1,317 

80 

172, 138 

14, 415 

10,300 

6,276 

8,270 

15, 875 

842 

21, 813 

21 
22 

I 

23 

1 

100 

3 

50 

1 

24 

25 

234  ;        m'.oTr) 

234  I          ffi^OlU 
314  1          13.960 

1 

26 

7.  493                 17  9<>2 

416 

16,360  1 
66.124 

102 
40 

2,400 
1,360 

27 

29.131 

107,937 

423 

50 

50,000 

301 

!          13. 264 

1 

32 

1,500 

20,000 

28 

1 

h  Includes  states  having  less  than  3  establishments,  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed.    These  establishments  are 
distributed  as  follows:   District  of  Columbia,  2;  Iowa,  2;  Missouri,  2;  New  Hampshire,  1;  Vermont,  2;  West  Virginia,  2. 

VESSEL  REPAIRING,  BY  STATES:  1890. 


> 

Cost  of 
materials  used. 

PBODUCTS. 

• 

Total  value. 

Repairs. 

Value  of  all 
other  prod- 
ucts, includ- 
ing building. 

Sail  vessels. 

Steam  vessels. 

Barges. 

Canal  boats. 

1 

1 

Other  boats, 
masts,  and 

spars. 
(Value  of 
repairs.) 

Number. 

Value  of 
repairs. 

Number. 

Value  of 
repairs. 

Number. 

Value  of 
repairs. 

Number. 

Value  of 
repairs. 

$2,553,884 

$7,755,832 

7.828 

$2,411,832 

3,637 

$3,262,628 

2,899 

$808,800 

3,371 

$306,200 

$83,387 

$882,930 

1 

1 

9,493 
88,050 
73,885 

3,250 
25,071 

6,029 

38,455 

21,991 

37,009 

117,061 

118.297 

624,721 

1.022,755 

38,386 

33,548 
39,929  1 
61,991 
193,954 

38,701 

294,826 

126.364 

26.699 

99,834 

83,295 
151,966 

94.243 
803.497 
456,099 

445.438 

1, 534, 269 

2, 984, 783 

99,865 

129.546 
176, 300 
132. 273 
627,834 

17 
667 
138 

59 
126 

5.562 

194,669 

36,600 

7,531 
36,654 

44 

54 

75 

79 

101 

32 
107 

36 
116 
237 

161 

518 

1.423 

56 

15,948 
65.711 
82,600 
15.220 
34,229 

19,559 

105,300 

8,200 

74,900 
129,844 

255,300 

435,233 

1,472,356 

45,000 

85 
31 
54 
28 
25 

45 
52 

1 

23 
67 

242 

728 

531 

1 

286 
75 

1 
174 

17, 191 

33,180 

85,6»0 

1.790 

2,661 

10.386 

23,582 

93 

8,200 

28,554 

67,964 

264,421 

178.451 

300 

69,977 
3.000 
1.500 

66.960 

1 

2 

, 

1,266 

18, 214 

1,500 

3 

3,300 
658 

4 

5 

51 

26,290 

6 

3,350 

200 

10,650 

2,066 
31,500 

80,000 

264,940 

402. 381 

2,150 

37, 572 

17,700 

56,891 

2,550 

7 

49 

510 

484 

1,015 

99 

946 

2,485 

37 

4 
897 
180 
615 

22,884 

79,400 

216.000 

235,801 

87,000 
495.553 
747,035 

35,000 

4,000 
82,000 
26,550 
99,593 

8 

900 

6.731 

27,400 

9 

4 
18 

27 

635 

2,397 

52 

138 
14 

600 
3.000 

5,174 

69,067 

170.257 

5.415 

15,397 
3,0CO 

10 
11 

12 

5,055 
14,303 
12.000 

2,600 
9.600 

13 
14 
15 

10 

173 

i            137 
288 

61,000 

47.332 

449,891 

17 
18 

35 

8.000 

840 

19 

disMbnted  as  follows:  Georgia,  2;  Iowa,  2;  Minnesota,  1;  Mississippi,  2;  Missouri,  2;  North  Carolina,  1;  Oregon,  2;  Rhode  Island,  2;  Tennessee,  1;  Texas,  1;  West 
Virginia,!. 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


Tablk  7.— classification  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES  AND  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AT 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

e 

10 
11 

12 
13 
14 
15 

le 

17 
18 
10 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 
33 
34 
35 


STATES  AND  TBKBITOBIBS. 


AlulMima 

California 

Connecticut 

District  oV  Coiumbia. 


Florida. 
Georgia 
Illinois. 
Indiana 
Iowa . . . 


Kentucky 

Louioiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachuaelts 


Michigan  .. 
Minnesota. . 
Mississippi. 
Missouri  . . . 
New  Jersey 


New  York 

North  Carolina. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  . . 


Rhode  Island.. 
South  Carolina 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 


Washington 

West  Virginia 

W  isconsin 

All  other  states  (a) . 


The  United  SUtes t.  010 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 
report- 
ing. 


AVEBAOB  NDMBEB  OP  EMPLOTfiS  IN  BACH  CLASS  AND  AVBBAOK  WEEKLY  EABNINQS. 


Aggregates. 


Average 
number. 


5 
33 
29 
11 

4 

16 

4 

10 

11 

5 

29 
13 
85 
34 
147 

62 

20 

9 

5 

62 

217 
16 
44 

14 
32 

15 

8 
9 


Total 
wages. 


Officers  and  firm  members  actively  engaged  in 
the  industry  or  in  supervision. 


Males  above  16  years. 


Num- 
ber. 


25,934 


$16, 028, 847 


85 

1,792 

652 

1,802 

14 

76 
118 
331 
551 

48 

88 

192 

1,539 

1,075 

1,188 

2.284 

319 

47 

357 

1,186 

5,529 
138 

2,822 
208 

2,022 

200 
83 
31 


3 

14 

18 

510 

17 

186 

4 

57 

16 

311 

3 

79 

25, 074 

1,468,989 

376, 122 

899,151 

8.410 

83, 621 

61,134 

187. 021 

253,733 

26, 926 

41, 577 
119.555 
843,715 
649, 342 
865,928 

1, 267. 102 

178, 608 

15, 742 

159, 224 

890,780 

3. 810,  394 

50,484 

1,521,212 

i:»,  222 

1,215, 876 

133,453 

47,286 

11,788 

4,572 

345,454 

97,  216 

17,550 

205,005 

61.572 


Averajge 
week^' 

earnings 
per  em- 
ploy^. 


ToUl 
wages. 


Females  above  15  years 


Num 
ber. 


825  I    $26.30  $957,536 


1 
14 
26 
24 


37.50 
86.54 
22. 59 
62.83 


6 
6 
9 

7 
3 

26 
12 
79 
18 
101 

70 

10 

2 

6 

55 

176 

10 

51 

7 

29 

16 
7 
2 
2 

13 

14 

2 

21 


150 
58,846 
26,344 
78, 100 


15.61 
21.20 
21.73 
21.39 
13.62 

14.77 
21.93 
18.79 
20.95 
20.01 

21.48 
22.37 
17.77 
30.55 
23.26 

28.41 
16.59 
28.21 
21.02 
11.80 

22.63 
19.81 
11.15 
12.00 
16.14 

20.81 

8.97 

26.78 


3,450 
6,080 
9,126 
5,754 
1,825 

15,  612 
11, 691 
60,153 
17, 517 
89,833 

67, 287 

8,724 

7M 

7,026 

59,977 

227.518 
7,184 

61, 972 
C,097 

58,  321 

15,980 

6,360 

918 

312 

9.168 

12,361 

700 

22,  b86 


Average 
weekly 

earnings 

per  em 

ploy6. 


Total 
wages. 


Clerks. 


Males  above  16  years. 


1  i    $48.08     $2,500 


48.08 


Num- 
ber. 


Average 

weeko^ 

earnings 

perem- 

ploy6. 


Total 
wages. 


Females  above  15  years. 


287 


2 

1 

2 

17 


$16. 59 


$230. 871 


2,500 


6 

1 


5 

7 

14 

11 

22 
1 


5 
15 

56 
2 

92 
2 

18 


ll..'>4 
25.00 
15.00 
21.39 


9.35 


18.97 
20.00 


16.41 
14.08 
19.09 
13.47 

13.48 
23.08 


Num- 
ber. 


Average 
weekly 
earnings 
per  em- 
ploy*. 


10  ,      $7.74 


Total 
wages. 


$3.9«3 


600 

1,300 

1,560 

18. 826 


290 


5,596 
1.040 


12.00       1,248 


1  8.33 


433 


.1. 


3,413 

4.392 

11, 342 

7,128 

14,370 
1,200 


22.33 
17.84 

17.42 
12.62 
14.59 
26.79 
19.15 


4,355 
13,522 

47,565 
1.312 

66,905 
1,500 

17, 775 


7.54        1,176 


5.08 


2U 


6.62 


062 


2 
1 


7.88 
13.46 


820 
350 


28.82  ,      .5,620 


3.85 


200 


ainclndes  states  having  less  than  3  establishments,  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed.    These  establishments 
are  distributed  as  follows:  Arkansas,  1 ;  New  Hampshire,  1 ;  Tennessee,  1. 
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THE  DIFFERENT  WEEKLY  RATES  OF  PAT,  fiHIPBUILDING,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890. 


ATKBAOB  NCMBEB  OF  BXPLOYJ^.8  IN  BACH  CLASS  AND  AVBRAOB  WBBKLT  BARNINOS— COntinaed. 

Operatiyes  and  ekilled. 

UnnkUled. 

Pieceworkers. 

Males  above  16  yean. 

Females  abore  15  years. 

Children. 

Males  above  16  years. 

Children. 

Num- 
ber. 

Total 
wages. 

Num- 
ber. 

Arerage 
weekly 

earnings 
per  em- 
ploy*. 

Total 
wages. 

$11, 781, 165 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
weekly 
earnings 
per  em- 
ploy*. 

Total 
wages. 

1 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
weekly 

earnings 
per  em- 
ploy*. 

Total 
wages. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
weekly 
earnings 
per  em- 
ploy*. 

ToUl 
wages. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
weekly 
earnings 
per  em- 
ploy*. 

Total 
wages. 

17.683 

$13. 97 

7 

$6.24 

i 
$2,272 

33 

$3.91 

$5,714 

5,616 

$8.85 

$2,431,804 

141          $2. 83 

$20,630 

1, 131 

$592,392 

1 

43 

1,388 

468 

1,149 

14 

60 

86 

282 

387 

34 

26 

119 

1.269 

982 

981 

1,263 

83 

40 

151 

992 

3,732 

83 

1,540 

175 

1,318 

184 
54 
24 
12 

484 

69 

50 

265 

76 

18. 91 
17.08 
13,67 
10.37 
16.17 

11.54 
11.47 
12.06 
11.72 
13.52 

14.02 
15.73 
12. 38 
14.18 
15.55 

12.58 
14.05 
11.61 
11.39 
15.50 

15.57 
11.69 
13.05 
16.90 
12.33 

12.66 
12.54 
9.22 
11.70 
14.55 

18.97 
10.09 
13.30 
16.25 

17.061  '■ 

31 
338 
143 
461 

7.02 

11.37 

9.05 

7.14 

4,654 

199,114 

62,653 

170, 318 

8 
51 
10 

2 

2,609 

18. 220 

7,520 

700 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

>0 

1,191,509 

277,545 

607,154 

8,41U 

27,809 
45,734 

3 

1 

4.27 
3.85 

500 
200 

1 

• 

6 

6.41 

2,000 

140 

2.83 

20,605 

' 

2 

26 

17 

156 

11 

36 
46 
152 
48 
28 

691 

225 

3 

45 
108 

1.470 

6 

922 

24 

469 

5.82 
7.68 
7.03 
6.37 
9.07 

11.89 
9.47 
9.01 

10.80 
9.08 

9.05 
10.47 
9.52 
9.16 
9.53 

9.14 
6.92 
8.45 
10.53 
6.81 

346 

9,320 

5,634 

44,272 

4,125 

14. 174 
19,494 
68.476 
20,824 
11. 841 

329,598 

122,465 

1.200 

15,480 

50,894 

667.524 

2,160 

388,587 

12,420 

104,877 

7 

1,726 

1 

163,676  ' 
202,667 
20,976 

11.791 

76,645  i 

713,449 

598. 121 

734. 716 

16 

3.92 

2,496 

1 

1 

11 

12 

la 

.......  1 

' 

1 

1 

::::::::m:::;:::i 

i 

1 

10 
28 
11 
67 

226 

8, 312 

6.044 

1,200 

qp,410 

112. 951 

1 

1 

!            1 

1.92 

25'; 

14 

,. 

2 

3.71 

838 

15 

i 

1 

19 

17 

740,300  i 
46, 219 
12,978 
72,363 

750, 172 

2, 791, 576 

35,308 

899,508 

115,205 

826,216 

117, 473 

35.200 

7,870 

^        4,260 

^    332,626 

52.689 

16,100 

167,559 

60,280 

1 
1  1        .»i  2:» 

1 

272  1 

10 

4.00 

2.080 

I 
1 

' 

18 

.1 

2 

150 

16 

91 

37 

217 

800 
60.000 
16.224 

72,949 

4,520 

104,150 

10 

1 

1 

20 

1 

1 

21 

" 

1 

2.33 

100 

i      ' ' 

.......m*. 

22 

23 

24 

1 

25 

1 

188 

148,687 

26 

1 

1 

27 

"ii 

6.06 

5,356 

5 
5 

370 
3,000 

28 

*■•**""" 

29 

1 

30 

11 

102 

5 

20 

3 

5.86 

10.61 
5.77 
9.39 
8.50 

2,840 

31,816 

750 

9,240 

1.292 

31 

>««•«•• 

32 

........ 

38 

84 

1 

35 

1 

* 

i 
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Table  7.— CLASSIFICATION  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES  AND  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  £liPI.OY£S  A^  THE 


2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 

16 

17 
18 
10 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 
33 
84 
35 


BTATB8  AND  TBBBITOBIE8. 


The  Uoited  States 

Alabama 

Caiifornia 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georffia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachudetta 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

MissiHsippi 

Missouri 

New  Jersey 

New  Yoric 

North  Carolina 

Oliio 

Oregon 

Pennsy  1  van  ia 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washin^on 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states 


WBBKLY  BATB  OF  WAOBS  PAID  AND  AVEBAOB  NUMBBB  OP  BMPLOTfiS  AT   BACH    BATE,  INCLUDING  OrFICBKS,  PIBM 

AND  CLEBKS,  BUT  NOT  THOSB  EMPLOTBD  ON  PIKCBWOBK.  (a) 


Males  above  16  yean. 


ToUl 
number. 


Under  $5.1 


$5  and 
over  but 
under  $6. 


$6  and 
over  but 
under  $7. 


$7  and 
over  but 
under  |8. 


$8  and 
over  but 
under  $9. 


$9  and 
over  but 
underflO. 


3,060 


2 
349 
178 
338 


$10  and 
over  but 
uuder$12. 


$12  and 
over  but 
under$l&. 


$15  and  •  $20  and 
over  but '  over  but 
under$30.'under$25. 

I 


7.178 


1,595 


$25  and 
over. 


544 


10 
693 
248 
190 

14 

11 
11 
78 
33 
10 

35 
101 
333 
428 
525 


741 

347 

129 

35 

14 

14 

7 

21 

257 

455 

24 

289 

8 

14 


6 
5 
14 
8 
2 


1 
166 

10 
30 


6 

3 


3 

1 

4 

1 

53 

18 

38 

17 

199 

24 

30 

19 

S  ! 

7 

6 

8 

185 

25 

a  In  comparing  the  weekly  rates  of  wages  and  the  number  of  employes  at  each  rate  with  the  average  weekly  earnings  presented  in  the  first  part  of  this  table, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  obtain  true  average  weekly  earnings  from  this  table  of  weekly  rates,  because  the  term  of  employment  varies  for 
employes  at  the  respective  rates. 
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DIFFERENT  WEEKLY  RATES  OF  PAY,  SHIPBUILDING,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890— Continued. 


WEBKLT    RATE   OP   WAOfCS    PAID    AND    AVBRAOB   NUMBKB   OF    BWPL0T£8    AT    BACH    BATE,    INCLUDING    0FPICBB8,   FIKM   MBMBBE8,  AND  CLEBKS,   BUT  NOT  TH06B 

EMPLOTBD  ON  PIECEWORK— Continued,  (b) 

Female*  above  15  years. 

CbUdran. 

Total 
number. 

Under  $5. 

$5  and 
over  but 
under  $6. 

«6and 
over  but 
uoder  $7. 

$7  and 
over  but 
under  $8. 

$8  and 
over  but 
under  $9. 

$9  and 

over  but 

under^tO. 

$12  and 

over  but 

under  $15. 

$25  and 
over. 

ToUl 
number. 

Under  $5. 

$5  and 
over  bat 
under  $0. 

18 

1 

3 

5 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

174 

109 

5 

1 

1 

1 

2 

! 

5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
'21 

1 

t 
^,^^^,.,,,,,,,1 

1 

3 
141 

3 

141 

8 

4 

2 

1 

2 

.............. 

1 

1 

16 

16 

,  ...     1 

'1 

1 

*  * 

1 

3 

1 

1    '                   1 

1 
2 

1 
2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 
1 

1 

10  ; 

5 

5 

1 

1       '   . 

! 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

; 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

22 

23 

1 

1 

1 

24 

1 

.............. 

25 

1 

1 

26 

27 

1 

1 



28 

1 

1 

29 

1 

1 

30 

31 

1 

32 

1 

1 

33 

1    1 

1 

1 

1 

34 

■ 

35 

! 

1 

1 
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SALT. 


This  report  on  the  manafacture  of  salt  iu  the  United  States  during  the  census  year  ending  May  31, 1890, 
comprehends  the  manufacture  of  salt  by  artificial  heat,  by  solar  evaporation,  and  from  rock  salt.  Only  those 
establishments  are  included  which  reported  a  product  of  $500  or  more  in  valuQ. 

The  following  comparative  summary  presents  the  results  obtained  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890,  under 
the  principal  heads  of  inquiry,  with  the  x>ercentage  of  increase  or  decrease  during  the  decade: 

COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  SALT  MANUFACTURE:  1880  AND  1890. 


ITEMS. 


Number  of  ostablishmento  reporting 

Capital 

MisceUaneons  expeuses 

Average  unmber  cf  employes  (aggregate) 

Total  wages 

Qfflcera,  firm  members,  and  clerka : 

Average  number. 

Total  wages 

All  other  emploj'^s : 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Value  <)f  products 

Bushels  of  salt  produced 


1880 


268 
$8,225,740 

(b) 
4.289 
$1,260,023 

(c) 
(€) 

(c) 

(e) 
ri,  074, 049 
$4,829,566 
29. 8:'3.  298 


1890 


I  Percentage 
i     increase. 


200 

$13,437,749 

$674. 183 

4,455 

$1, 782. 491 

2U0 
$189,049 

4,255 

$1, 593, 442 

$1. 826,  770 

d$5,484,618 

53.  034,  300 


a25.37 
63.36 


3.87 
41.46 


all.  02 
13.56 
74.58 


a  Decrease.       b  Not  reported.       c  Not  reported  separately.       d  Includes  products  other  than  salt  to  the  value  of  $43,315. 

From  the  above  statement  it  appears  that  during  the  past  decade  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
establishments  and  cost  of  materials  used,  while  the  value  of  product  has  increased  13.56  per  cent,  and  the  quantity 
of  salt  produced  74.58  per  cent. 

No  preceding  census  inquiry  has  comprehended  data  relating  to  cost  of  manufacture  other  than  statistics  of 
wages  and  materials.  The  data  presented  in  this  report  for  1890  are  intended  to  embrace  the  entire  cost  of 
production  other  than  allowance  for  depreciation  of  plant  and  interest  on  capital.  The  difference  between  the 
cost  and  value  shown  must  not,  however,  be  taken  as  indicating  the  net  profit  or  earnings  for  capital,  because 
these  statistics  contain  no  information  relating  to  cost  of  selling,  mercantile  losses,  or  depreciation  of  plant.  The 
census  inquiry  was  intended  simply  to  ascertain  the  true  relation  which  capital,  expenses,  wages,  and  cost  of 
materials  bear  to  the  value  at  the  works  of  the  products  of  manufacturing  industry,  excluding  all  cost  or  expense 
pertaining  to  the  mercantile  portion  of  the  business. 

The  decrease  of  68  in  the  number  of  establishments  during  the  decade  firom  1880  to  1890  is  due  in  a  measure 
to  the  abandonment  of  salt  making  from  sea  water  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  the  consolidation  of  salt  manufacturing 
plants  in  the  several  states,  notably  in  California.  When  two  or  more  salt  manufacturing  plants  owned  by  the 
same  corporation,  firm,  or  individual  are  located  in  the  same  county  or  city,  they  are  counted  in  the  tabulations 
of  this  oilice  as  one  establishment. 

Owing  to  changes  in  the  form  of  the  inquiry  adopted  for  the  census  of  1890  the  data  reported  for  all  the 
items,  when  compared  with  those  of  the  Tenth  Census,  should  not  be  considered  as  indicating  the  exact  increase 
or  decrease  during  the  decade.  These  changes  occur  principally  in  the  questions  concerning  capital  and  employes 
and  wages. 
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It  is  believed  that  tlie  form  of  inquiry  concerning  capital  used  at  the  Eleventh  Census  has  served  to  more  fully 
develop  the  true  amount  of  capital  than  the  preceding  census  inquiries.  The  form  of  questions  used  at  the  census 
of  1880  respecting  capital  was  as  follows:  *' Capital  (real  and  personal)  invested  in  the  business".  The  inquiry  at 
the  Eleventh  Census  was  more  in  detail  and  required  under  the  title  "  V^alue  of  plant",  (1)  the  amount  invested  in 
land/ (2)  value  of  buildings,  (3)  value  of  machinery,  tools,  and  implements.  Under  the  title  *^Live  capital"  was 
required,  (1)  value  of  raw  materials  on  hand,  (2)  stock  in  process  and  finished  products  on  hand,  (3)  cash  on  haud^ 
bills  receivable,  unsettled  ledger  accounts,  and  sundries  not  included  in  any  of  the  foregoing  items. 

EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES. 

In  comparing  the  statistics  of  employes  and  wages  reported  at  the  two  censuses,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  schedule  of  inquiry  used  at  the  Eleventh  Census  provided  for  a  more  thorough  exposition  of  the  different  classes 
of  employes  and  the  wages  paid.  The  classification  of  employees  made  at  the  Tenth  Census  was  that  of  males  above 
16  years,  females  above  15  years,  and  children.  The  classification  used  at  the  Eleventli  Census  was  a«  follows: 
(1)  operatives,  engineers,  and  other  skilled  workmen,  overseers  and  foremen  or  superintendents  (not  general 
superintendents  or  managers),  (2)  officers  or  firm  members,  (3)  clerks,  (4)  watchmen,  laborers,  teamsters,  and  other 
unskilled  workmen,  (5)  pieceworkers  (not  included  in  the  foregoing).  A  further  division  of  the  above  classes  into 
males  above  10  years,  females  above  15  years,  and  children  was  required.  The  questions  also  required  the  ^.verage 
number  of  males,  females,  and  children  to  be  reported  at  si)ecified  weekly  rates  of  wages. 

Of  the  4,455  employes  reported  for  the  manufacture  of  salt  200  are  reported  as  officers,  firm  members,  and 
clerks,  receiving  $189,049  as  wages,  or  4.49  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  employes  and  10.01  per  cent  of  the 
total  wages.  Considering  the  skilled  and  unskilled  employes  as  one  class,  there  were  3,708  reported  as-receiving 
$1,422,242  as  wages,  or  83,23  per  cent  of  the  total  number  and  79.79  per  cent  of  the  total  wages.  There  were 
547  pieceworkers  reported,  with  $171,200  as  wages,  or  12.28  per  cent  of  the  total  number  and  9.00  per  cent  of  the 
total  wages. 

The  proportion  of  males,  females,  and  children,  respectively,  in  the  whole  number  of  employes  is  as  follows: 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT. OF  MALES  ABOVE  16  YEARS,  FEMALES  ABOVE  15  YEARS,  AND  CHILDREN 

EMPLOYED,  SALT  MANUFACTURE:  1890. 


CLASSKS. 


Average    |  Perct*ntngc 
number.         .of  loftil. 


Total 4,435 

Males  above  16  years '  4, 252 

FenialeH  above  15  yearn 15 1 

Children 52 


100.00 

_     -^  I 

95. 44 
3.39 
1.17 


The  following  statement  presents  the  average  number  of  employes  at  specified  weekly  rates  of  wages.    This 
statement  incliMles  all  classes  of  employes  except  pieceworkers. 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AT  DIFFERENT  WEEKLY  RATES  OF  WAGES,  INCLUDING  OFFICERS,  FIRM  MEMBERS, 

AND  CLERKS,  BUT  NOT  THOSE  EMPLOYED  ON  PIECEWORK,  SALT  MANUFACTURE:  1890. 


AVERAGE  XUXB£R  OF  EMPLOYES. 


WKKKLY  RATES  OK  WAGES. 


Total 

Under  $5 

$5  and  over  but  under  $6. . 
$6  and  over  but  under  $7. . 
$7  and  over  but  under  $8. . 
$8  and  over  but  under  $9. . 
$9  ma/L  ^nrer  bat  under  $10. 
$10  and  over  but  under  $12 
$12  sau\  ov«r  but  under  $15 
$15  and  orer  but  under  $20 
$20  ami  over  but  under  $25 
$29  «iul  over 


Af^gregate. 

Malefl 

above  16 

years. 

Females 

above  15 

yearn. 

I 
Childreu. 

3, 1)08 

3,795 

1            -      .  .- 

78 

8 
33 
28 

0 

35 

76 

61 

224 

529 

51 

15 

1              191 

j              520 

681 

946 

718 

383 

145 

71    j 

74 

17 

13 

5 

631 

946 

718 

383 

145 

71 

« 

74 
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MATERIALS. 

In  the  manufacture  of  salt  by  artificial  heat  fuel  is  the  principal  item  of  expense  classed  among  materials  used. 
The  other  items  of  cost  shown  under  this  head  in  +he  tables  as  "All  other  materials"  are  packages,  lime,  soda  ash, 
lumber  for  the  repair  of  covers,  materials  for  the  repair  of  kettles,  pans,  and  grainers,  and  other  miscellaneous 
materials.  Fuel,  lime,  and  soda  ash  are  the  only  articles  enumerated  under  materials  that  enter  into  and  form 
a  part  of  the  product.  The  total  cost  of  all  the  items  classed  as  materials  was  $1,826,770,  or  42.65  per  cent  of  the 
total  cost  of  manufacture.  Of  this  amount  $745,917,  or  17.42  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  manufacture,  was 
expended  for  fuel.  The  amount  reported  as  paid  for  fuel  does  not  represent  the  value  of  all  fuel  consumed  "in  the 
manufacture  of  salt,  as  in  many  establishments,  especially  in  the  state  of  Michigan,  the  sawdust  and  waste  steam 
of  the  sawmill  are  consumed  in  the  salt  plant,  no  value  being  reported  for  such  fuel  or  for  the  fuel  used  in  generating 
the  waste  steam. 

PRODUCTS. 

The  total  quantity  of  salt  manufactured  during  the  census  year  was  52,034,3(30  bushels,  valued  at  $5,441,303, 
with  other  products  valued  at  $43,315,  as  compared  with  29,805,298  bushels  valued  at  $4,829,506  in  1880,  being  an 
increase  in  quantity  of  salt  manufactured  of  74.58  per  cent  and  value  of  products  of  13.56  per  cent.  The  salt 
reported  at  both  censuses  includes  that  manufactured  by  artificial  heat  in  kettles,  pans,  settlers,  and  grainers; 
salt  manufactured  by  solar  evaporation  in  vats  or  ponds  covered  and  uncovered,  also  rock  salt  mined  and  ground. 
All  other  products  shown  for  1890,  with  a  value  of  $43,315,  consisted  principally  of  bromine,  there  having  been 
manufactured  167,550  pounds  valued  at  $40,395. 

The  following  comparative  statement  shows  the  quantities  of  each  kind  of  salt  reported  at  both  censuses,  with 
the  percentage  that  each  constitutes  of  the  total  quantity  manufactured: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  QUANTITY  OF  SALT  MANUFACTURED  AND  PERCENTAGE  EACH  KIND  IS  OF  TOTAL: 

1880  AND  1890. 


KIND  OF  SALT. 


Total 

iiock  salt : 

Solar  salt 

Salt  made  by  boiliDg  process 


IHHO 


1890 


Quantity. 
(Bushels.) 


29, 805, 298 


Percentage  of  , 
total. 


100.00 


Quantity. 
(Bushels.) 


52, 034, 300 


312.000 

4, 517, 770 

24, 975, 522 


1.05 
15.16 
83.79 


7, 066, 405 

7, 216,  312 

37, 751, 583 


Percentage 
of  total. 


100.00 

13.58 
13.87 
72.55 


Tlie  states  in  which  salt  is  reported  as  having  been  manufactured  during  the  census  year  are  arranged  in  the 
following  statement  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  according  to  the  quantity  of  salt  produced.  The  number  of 
bushels  manufactured  in  each  state  is  shown;  also  the  percentage  that  the  product  of  each  state  is  of  the  total 
product  for  the  United  States. 

QUANTITY  AND  PER  CENT  OF  PRODUCT,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES,  SALT  MANUP^ACTURE :  1890. 


STATES  AND  TBRRITORIBS. 


The  United  States. 


Michigan  . 
New  York 
Kansas  . . . 
Utali 


Ohio 

West  Virginia - 

California 

Pennsylvania . . 


Nevada 

All  other  states  (a) 


Number  of 
bnshels  of  salt 
mannfact  ured . 


52, 034, 300 


18. 645,  553 

16,131,251 

5, 703, 995 

3, 132, 143 

2, 047,  569 

1,427,306 

1,276,641 

862,000 

126,249 

2,681,593 


Percentage 
of  total 
product. 


100.00 


35.83 
31.00 
10.96 
6.02 
3.94 
2.74 
2.45 
1.66 
0.24 
5.16 


a  Includes  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Louisiana*  Massachusetts,  Texas,  and  Virginia. 
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The  following  statement  presents  by  states  and  territories  the  number  of  establiskments  reporting  and  the 
number  of  wells  and  mines;  also  the  number  of  establishments  reported  as  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  rock 
salt,  of  salt  by  solar  evaporation,  and  of  salt  by  artificial  heat,  with  the  characteristics  and  equipment  of  the  plants 
for  evaporation  of  the  brine,  the  source  of  brine,  and  the  number  of  bushels  of  salt  obtained  from  each  source: 

ESTABLISHMENTS,  WELLS,  AND  MINES,  PROCESSES  OF  MANUFACTURE  AND  QUANTITY  OF  SALT,  SALT  MANUFACTURE, 

BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:    1890. 


STATES  AND  TBRRITOBIKS. 


The  United  State8. 


California 

Kansaa  ■ 

Michigan 

Nevada 

New  York...; 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

UUh 

West  Virginia 

All  other  states  {c) 


Num- 

ber of 

eatab- 

Nnm* 

lish- 

berof 

inents 

wells. 

report- 

'    ing. 

200 


424 


9 

681 
3 
50 
9 
3 
9 
5 
8 


28 
240 


83 

29 

5 


22 
17 


BOCK  SALT. 


SOLAR  EVAPORATION. 


ARTIFICIAL  HEAT. 


Nom- 
ber  of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Nam- 
ber  of 
mines. 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


47 


Covers. 


I.  - 
I 


Num- 

I  I'  ber  of 

I       .  1 1  estab- 

Area.      |    Hah- 
Number.;     (Square     '  mcnts 
feet.) 


Num- 
ber of 
blocks. 


'    Number  of 
kettles,  boil- 
ers, pans, 
grainers, 
Jacketed 
kettles,  or 
vacuum  pans. 


40,143  I  10,828,412 


150 


186 


.•<ALT  MANUKACTURKD.     (BUSHELS,  j 


From  sea 
or  bay 
water. 


From 

inland 

lakes  or 

natural 

deposita. 


■i  -- 


9    I i I I     1,061,641 

1    i  545  '        139,520  '  21  21  |  48  !( 

1  2.600  '        104,000  81  !  92 


23 


36.588 


10, 469, 602 


1 
1 


8 


410 


0477  ! 


26 
9 
3 


115,200 


5 
5 


4C 
9 
3 


1.926 

311 

22 


5 

10 


al49 
485 


3.500         1.531,143 


From  snlv 

terraneau 

brines. 


03,418  ;;     1.065,141  I     10,538,011       40.431.148 


215.000 

80.2SG         5.614.709 

18,645,553 

126.2;:)    

5,444,  l')J  ;     10,M7.0«I 

j       2,047,5© 

■  862.(K!0 

3,132,14;  1 

I,427.;tt6 
1. 146.960 


a  Includes  3  settlers  and  8  cisterns  in  Michigan  and  4  settlers  in  Went  Virginia. 
b  One  establishment  manufactures  salt  by  both  solar  evaporation  and  artificial  heat. 

e  Includes  states  having  less  than  3  establishments,  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  raiiy  not  be  disclosed.    These  establishments  are 
distributed  as  follows:  Ulinoia,!;  Kentaoky,2;  Louisiana;!;  Maaaaohusettd,!;  Texas,  2;  Virginia,  1. 
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SALT  MANUFACTURE,  BY  STATES. 

There  were  884,743  bashels  of  salt  reported  as  manufactured  in  California  at  tbe  census  of  1880,  as  compared 
with  1,276,641  bushels  reported  at  the  census  of  1890,  an  increase  of  44.30  per  cent.  Table  1  of  this  report  shows  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  establishments  from  1880  to  1890;  this  is  due  not  to  an  actual  decrease  in  the  number  of 
salt  manufacturing  plants  but  to  the  consolidation  of  several  establishments  under  one  firm.  The  entire  product  of 
the  state  was  manufactured  by  solar  evaporation  in  uncovered  ponds  or  vats.  The  center  of  activity  was  in 
Alameda  county,  on  San  Francisco  bay,  where  the  manufacture  was  caiTied  on  by  the  introduction  of  bay  water 
into  uncovered  ponds  with  wood  or  clay  bottoms.  A  similar  method  was  used  at  Otay,  in  San  Biego  county, 
where  there  was  1  establishment  in  operation.  The  only  exception  to  the  use  of  sea  water  was  at  Sal  ton,  in  San 
Diego  county,  in  the  interior  of  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  where  the  salt  forms  a  natural  deposit  and  is 
gathered  from  the  surface  of  the  desert  and  ground  and  refined  for  use. 

There  was  but  1  estabhshment  engaged  in  salt  manufacture  in  Illinois  during  the  census  year.  This 
establishment  was  located  atSt.  John,  in  Perry  county.  The  brine,  which  is  obtained  from  7  wells,  each  1,000 
feet  in  depth,  shows  a  strength  of  33°  salinometer.  The  evaporation  is  by  the  pan  and  grainer  process,  the 
evaporating  plant  consisting  of  56  pans  and  grainers. 

Kansas  during  the  census  year  was  the  third  state  in  order  of  production.  The  total  product  reported  for 
the  state  consisted  of  5,703,995  bushels,  as  compared  with  13,000  bushels  at  the  Tenth  Census.  The  brine  supply 
was  obtained  from  28  wells  having  an  average  depth  of  798  feet;  its  strength  in  most  instances  reached  the  point 
of  lOOo  salinometer,  going  as  low,  however,  as  34°  salinometer  in  the  case  of  1  establishment  manufacturing  salt 
by  solar  evaporation;  the  brine  evaporating  surface  for  this  establishment  consisted  of  545  covers,  with  an  area  of 
139,520  square  feet.  There  were  48  pans  and  gi'ainers  reported  for  the  state  as  used  for  the  concentration  of  brine 
by  direct  heat  and  steam.  But  1  establishment,  located  at  Kingman,  Kingman  county,  was  reported  as  mining 
rock  salt  during  the  census  year;  its  operations  were  conducted  in  a  bed  800  feet  below  the  surface  and  12  feet  in 
thickness,  its  extent  at  the  time  reported  being  unknown.  Fuel  to  the  value  of  $195,286  was  consumed  during  the 
census  year  for  evaporation  and  power-producing  purposes. 

The  brine  used  in  tjie  manufacture  of  salt  in  the  state  of  Kentucky  was  obtained  from  6  wells,  ranging  in  depth 
from  528  to  820  feet,  the  average  depth  being  605  feet.  The  average  strength  of  brine  was  33^  salinometer.  The 
evaporation  was  by  artificial  heat  in  boilers,  pans,  and  grainers. 

The  conditions  of  salt  manufacture  in  Louisiana  remain  practically  unchanged  since  1880.  There  was  but  1 
establishment  reported  for  the  state,  and  it  was  engaged  in  the  mining  and  grinding  of  rock  salt.  The  operations 
were  conducted  on  Petite  Anse,  or  Avery  island,  Iberia  parish,  in  a  bed  of  solid  salt. 

The  manufacture  of  salt  in  Massachusetts  shows  a  marked  decrease  during  the  last  dec<ide,  the  entire  product 
for  1890  being  made  by  1  establishment  manufacturing  salt  from  bay  water  by  solar  evaporation.  The  number  of 
covers  in  use  was  160,  with  an  area  of  43,200  square  feet.  There  were  3  other  establishments  in  operation,  but 
their  combined  product  was  less  than  $500  in  value,  and  they  are  not  included  in  this  report. 

In  the  production  of  salt  and  the  number  and  productive  capacity  of  its  establishments,  Michigan  holds  first 
place.  The  product  during  the  census  year  was  18,645,553  bushels,  or  35.83  per  cent  of  the  output  for  the  United 
States.  The  increase  shown  for  1890,  when  compared  with  1880,  was  6,219,668  bushels,  or  50,05  per  cent.  With  the 
exception  of  1  establishment  that  evaporated  brine  by  the  use  of  both  solar  and  artificial  heat,  the  pan  and 
grainer  process  was  used  entirely.  As  reported,  the  equipment  of  plants  for  evaporating  by  artificial  heat  was  477 
pans  and  grainers  (including  3  settlers  and  8  cisterns),  and  for  solar  evaporation  2,600  covers,  having  an  area  of 
104,000  square  feet.  The  manufacture  is  conducted  in  the  counties  of  Bay,  Huron,  Iosco,  Manistee,  Mason,  Midland, 
Saginaw,  and  St.  Clair.  Brine  is  obtained  from  wells,  240  in  number,  varying  in  depth  from  715  to  2,900  feet,  with 
•an  average  depth  of  about  1,050  ieet.  The  density  of  the  brine  ranges  from  62°  to  105°  salinometer.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  in  this  state  the  manufacture  of  salt  is  carried  on  in  close  connection  with  the  operation  of  lumber 
and  saw  mills,  and  it  was  difficult  for  manufacturers  to  make  separate  returns  for  both  branches  of  industry.  By 
this  connection  fuel  was  obtained  at  an  extremely  low  cost,  the  exhaust  steam  and  refuse  sawdust  from  the  mills 
being  used  for  this  purpose.    The  total  cost  of  fuel  for  the  entire  state  was  only  $138,882. 

The  salt  manufactured  in  Nevada  is  entirely  a  product  of  solar  evaporation.  The  brine  is  obtained  in  some 
instances  by  means  of  shallow  wells  or  ditches,  and  is  conducted  into  uncovered  clay-bottom  vats  for  evaporation. 
The  production  has  decreased  from  182,408  bushels  in  1880  to  126,249  in  1890,  or  30.79  per  cent.  The  product  of 
this  state  is  utilized  largely  in  the  chlorination  treatment  of  the  ores  of  precious  metals. 

New  York  is  the  second  state  in  rank  of  salt  production.  The  number  of  bushels  manufactured  during  the 
census  year  was  16,131,251,  as  compared  with  8,748,203  bushels  in  1880,  an  increase  of  84.40  per  cent. 

The  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  the  following  counties:  Genesee,  Livingston,  Onondaga,  and  Wyoming.  At 
the  Tenth  Census  Onondaga  county  was  the  only  one  in  the  state  for  which  returns  of  salt  manufacture  were 
made.    Since  then  the  industry  has  developed  in  the  other  counties  named. 
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The  Ou()U(lng:a  reservation,  which  includes  all  salt  manufacturing  establishments  in  and  adjacent  to  the  city  of 
Syracuse,  is  under  a  strict  system  of  insi>ection  by  state  officers,  the  wells  being  the  property  of  the  state,  and  salt 
manufacturers  are  charged  for  brine  used  at  the  rate  of  1  cent  per  bushel  of  salt  manufactured.  There  were  40 
wells  in  this  district  in  oi)eration  during  the  census  year. 

There  were  83  wells  reported  for  the  entire  state  with  an  average  depth  of  1,100  feet,  furnishing  a  brine  that 
ranged  in  strength  from  an  average  of  70^  salinometer  in  Onondaga  county  to  00*^  and  the  point  of  complete 
saturation  in  the  other  counties  named.  Evaporation  is  by  the  solar  process  and  by  artificial  heat  in  Onondaga 
county,  while  in  Genesee,  Livingston,  and  Wyoming  counties  the  system  of  evaporation  by  direct  heat  and  steam 
is  followed  exclusively.  The  equipment  for  the  purpose  of  evaporation  in  the  whole  state  consisted  of  1,926  kettles, 
pans,  and  grainers,  and  36,588  covers,  with  an  area  of  10,469,692  square  feet. 

The  mining  of  rock  salt  is  conducted  at  Piffard,  in  Livingston  county,  in  2  beds  at  a  depth  of  1,100  fpet  below 
the  surface,  80  feet  in  thickness,  and  in  area  about  800  acres. 

The  production  of  salt  in  Ohio  has  decreased  from  2,650,301  bushels  in  1880  to  2,047,569  in  1890,  or  22.74  per 
cent.  This  decrease  is  due  to  the  abandonment  of  salt  manufacturing  in  Athens,  Columbiatia,  Guernse}',  Morgan, 
and  Muskingum  counties,  where  it  was  carried  on  to  some  extent  in  1880.  Salt  was  manufactured  in  Meigs  and 
Tuscarawas  counties  during  the  census  year,  Pomcroy,  Meigs  county,  being  the  point  of  greatest  activity  in 
production.  Brine  was  supplied  by  27  wells  in  Meigs  county,  ranging  in  depth  from  1,100  to  1,300  feet,  and  in 
Tuscarawas  by  2  wells,  each  900  feet  in  depth.  The  evaporation  w^as  entirely  by  direct  heat  and  steam,  there 
having  been  in  operation  for  this  purpose  311  pans  and  grainers.  The  fuel  consumed,  consisting  largely  of  slack 
coal,  cost  $49,513. 

The  manufacture  of  salt  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  census  year,  as  reported  to  this  office,  was  conducted  by 
3  establishments  in  Allegheny  county,  reporting  an  annual  product  of  862,000  bushels,  as  compared  with  16 
establishments,  having  an  annual  product  of  851,450  bushels,  at  the  census  of  1880.  The  process  of  manufiu?ture 
was  almost  entirely  by  grainers,  the  pan  process  being  used  to  a  limited  extent.  Natural  gas  was  used  exclusively 
for  fuel.  The  brine  was  obtained  from  5  wells  from  1,500  to  2,000  feet  in  depth,  and  possessed  an  average  strength 
of  36^  salinometer.    There  were  92,490  pounds  of  bromine  manufactured  from  the  bittern  of  the  salt  w  orks. 

The  only  salt  deposits  in  Texas  reported  as  worked  during  the  census  year  were  in  Mitchell  and  Van 
Zandt  counties.  The  brine  which  was  obtained  from  2  wells,  1  in  Mitchell  county,  1,100  feet  in  depth,  and  1 
in  Van  Zandt  county,  500  feet  in  depth,  was  a  saturated  solution  of  10(P  salinometer.  The  Mitchell  county 
plant  evaporated  its  brine  by  the  solar  process,  having  in  use  250  covers,  with  a  surface  area  of  72,000  square 
feet;  the  works  in  Van  Zandt  had  2  blocks  of  2  evaporating  pans  each. 

The  highly  concentrated  brine  of  Great  Salt  lake,  in  Utah,  showing  a  strength  of  65^  salinometer,  is  the 
foundation  of  salt  manufacture  in  that  territory,  the  entire  product,  with  the  exception  of  1,786  bushels  of  rock 
salt,  having  been  evaporated  from  its  waters.  The  production  has  increased  from  483,800  bushels  in  1880  to 
3,132,143  bushels  in  1890,  or  547.40  per  cent.  The  salt  from  the  waters  of  the  lake  is  made  entirely  by  solar 
evaporation,  the  water  being  pumped  into  ponds,  and  after  evaporation  it  is  gathered  and  shipped,  that  portion, 
by  far  the  larger,  which  is  intended  for  the  chlorination  of  ores,  in  its  unrefined  condition,  that  for  table  and 
dairy  use  being  dried  and  refined. 

There  are  2  rock  salt  deposits  in  the  territory,  1  at  Nephi  city,  Juab  county,  the  product  of  which  during  the 
census  year  was  valued  at  less  than  $500,  and  is  therefore  not  included  in  this  report.  The  other  at  Salina,  Sevier 
county,  which  occurs  as  a  bed  at  a  shallow  depth  of  8  feet  below  the  surface.  The  area  of  this  bed  is  20  acres, 
from  5  to  10  feet  in  thickness,  and  is  worked  by  shafts  and  drifts. 

The  salt  manufactured  in  Virginia  during  the  census  year  was  the  product  of  1  establishment  using  the  kettle 
process  of  evaporation  by  direct  heat,  the  plant  consisting  of  5  blocks  of  420  kettles.  The  brine,  which  was 
obtained  from  2  wells,  252  and  267  feet  in  depth,  was  from  80*^  to  90°  salinometer. 

With  the  exception  of  an  establishment  at  Maiden,  Kanawha  county,  the  manufacture  of  salt  in  West 
Virginia  is  confined  to  Mason  county,  where  the  industry  is  conducted  under  very  siipilar  conditions  to  those  at 
Pomeroy,  Ohio,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ohio  river,  the  brine  deposit  being  the  same.  In  this  state  there  are  22 
wells  of  an  average  depth  of  991  feet,  furnishing  a  brine  of  from  30^  to  40^  salinometer.  Evaporation  is  by  the 
pan  and  grainer  process,  and  there  were  reported  in  use  for  this  purpose  149  pans  and  grainers,  including  4  settlers. 
The  fuel  employed  was  bituminous  coal  and  natural  gas. 

The  statistical  tables  accompanying  this  report  are  as  follows: 

Table  lis  a  comparative  statement  by  state  totals,  showing  the  items  of  inquiry  common  to  both  censuses. 

Table  2  is  a  detailed  statement  of  the  data  concerning  the  manufacture  of  salt  reported  at  the  Eleventh  Census; 
it  shows  the  various  subdivisions  of  capital,  miscellaneous  expenses,  employes  and  wages,  materials  used,  and 
products. 

The  employes  are  classified  as  (1)  officers  or  firm  members;  (2)  clerks;  (3)  skilled  workmen;  (4j  unskilled 
workmen;  with  the  average  number  of  males  above  16  years,  females  above  15  years,  and  children,  respectively, 
and  the  average  weekly  earnings  per  employe,  jilso  the  total  wages  for  each  of  the  respective  classes,  and  the 
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number  of  pieceworkers  and  their  total  wages.    This  table  also  shows  the  average  number  of  males,  females,  and 
children  employed  at  specified  weekly  rates  of  wages. 

The  questions  concerning  employes  and  wages  called  for  the  "Average  number  employed  during  the  year'', 
that  is,  the  average  number  having  continuous  employment  for  the  full  time  reported  by  individual  establishments. 
Upon  this  basis  the  cx)mputation8  are  made  to  obtain  the  "Average  weekly  earnings".  The  number  of  employes 
reported  for  each  establishment  is  multiplied  by  the  number  of  weeks  the  establishment  was  in  operation;  the 
result  is  the  number  of  weeks  required  for  1  employe  to  perform  the  labor.  Aggregating  such  results  of  individual 
reports,  the  number  of  weeks  required  for  1  employe  to  perform  the  entire  labor  is  obtained.  This  number,  used 
as  a  divisor  for  the  total  wages  reported,  produces  the  average  weekly  earnings. 
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STATB8  AND  TRRRITOBIBS. 


The  United  Stat«H. 


California 

KonRAft 

KcDtucky 

Louisiana 

MaaflaoliUHetts  . 

Micliigan 

Nevada 

New  York , 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania... 

Texas  

Utah 

Virginia 

West  Virginia. . 

Wyoming 

All  other  states. 


Year. 


Number 

of 
establish- 
ra«'nr« 
report- 
ing. 


1880 
1890    I 


1880 
1890 

1H80 
1890 

1880 
61890 

1880 
M89()    I 

1880    I 
&1890    i. 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
&1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
61890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
C1890 

61890 


a  Tnclnden  "All  other  prmliicts"  to  th<»  value  of  $43,315. 


26S 

200 

25 
9 

1 
23 


5 


80 
81 

7 
3 

69 

50 

25 
9 

16 
3 


Capital. 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYKS  AND  TOTAL  WAGEB. 


Aggregates. 


Average 
number. 


$8, 225, 740 
13, 437,  749 


4,289 
4,455 


Total 
wages. 


Males 
above 

16 
years. 


$1,260,023 
1, 782. 491 


10 
9 

1 


15 
5 


8 


n75,  650 
362, 135 

6,000 
781, 085 

20,500 

250, 000 

9,000 


188 
173 

2 
440 

34 


45 


8    ! 


50.620 
81,525 

7uO 
187,060 

8,750 

11,000 

1,030 


4.125 
4,252 

188 
173 

2 
433 

34 


Females 
above 

15 
years. 


Children. 


20 
151 


45 

8 


2, 147,  209 
3, 195, 120 

45.300 
2:J,  500 

2,286.081 
7, 171, 120 

832.  600 
425,731 

234. 500 
157, 413 

92.000 


13.400 
238, 136 

1, 000. 000 


1,468 
1,629 

36 
22 

1.012 
1,245 

453 
260 

137 
59 

19 


541. 852 
578.  614 

9.C88 
7.210 

274, 087 
544, 326 

105.261     ! 
87,079    j 

52.047    I 
38, 200    I 

8,150 


910. 500 
361. 966 

3.000 
721,537 


73 
180 

76 


736 
165 


273 


1,416 
1,527 

31 
22 

962 
1,162 

449 
260 

131 
59 

17 


20.932 
53,858 

14,  219 


62 

178 

76 


160,227 
67,548 

1.400 
136,471 


702 
165 


273 


16 


61 
3 


11 
7i 


14} 

52 


52 
41 


39 
9 


8 
•> 


34 


6  Includes  rttates  having;  less  than  3  e^iablishraents,  in  onler  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed.    These  establishments  aro 
distribute<l  as  folloM's :  Illinois,  1:  Kentucky,  2;  Louisiana,!:  Massachusetts,!;  Texas, 2;  Virginia,!. 
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BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES :  1880  AND  1890. 


COST  OF  2fATRRIALS  USED. 

PRODUCTS. 

Total. 

Fnel. 

1 
i 

All  other 
materials. 

1 

1 
1 
Total  value. 

Salt.     (liushols.) 

1 

1 

Total.             ! 

Rock. 

Solar. 

Boiling  process. 

$2,074,049 
1.826,770 

$916, 100 
745, 917 

1             ,     ... 

♦1,157,949 
1,080,853 

1 

$4, 829. 566 
a5,  484.  618 

1 

29, 805, 29R 
52, 034.  300 

312,000 
7, 006. 405 

4,517.776 
7,216  312 

24, 975. 522 
37. 751, 583 

1 
Z 

19. 4(5 
20,067 

710 
352,574 

9,008 

376 
2.027 

19.119 
18,040    < 

710 
157.288 

5,600 

121,050 
166.722 

.•).700 
607,802 

21,950 

8ft4.74a 
1, 278.  641 

13.000 
5, 703, 995 

83,000 

878.393 
1, 276, 641 

6,350 

9 

A 

13,000 
20,000 

5 
7 

105,286 
3,408 

89,286 

5, 504, 709 
83,000 

a 

a 

1 

i 

i, 

56, 160                          312, 000 

312, 000 

1 

: 

11 

20 

..........            ....| 

20    1 

.?.  800 

9,575 

0,575 

1 

12 

1, 009, 733 
784, 012 

5.800 
90 

507, 020 
443,002 

202.543 
83, 552 

74,047 
27.445 

9,100 

377, 930 
138, 882 

631,  794 
t45, 130 

5.800 

2.271,913 
2,046,975    ; 

i 

92,640 
21, 491 

1, 107, 760 
1,563,228 

363,791 
212, 541 

177,415    i 
156,398    \ 

29,700    ; 

12, 425, 885 
18,645,553 

182, 408 

1 

153, 500 
64,286 

182,408 
120, 249 

2, 777, 000 
.     2, 483, 479 

12,272,385 
18,581,267 

13 

14 

15 

00 

240. 112 
252,776 

112,337 
49,513 

37. 141 
15.592 

6.400 

126,249 
8. 748, 203 

1. ....... ............ 

16 

166.908 
190, 820 

90,206 
34,039 

36,906 
11,853 

2,700 

1 

5,971,203 
8,203,562 

2,650.301 
2,047,569 

851, 450 
862,000 

34,000 

17 

16, 131, 251 

2, 650. 301 
2,047,569 

851,450 
862,000 

50,600 

5, 444, 190 

18 
IS 

1 

20 

21 

....................1- 

22 

16,600 

23 

24 

4,0(10 
5,672 

.   39,000 

480 
2,852 

36,000 

3,520 
2,820 

3.000 

60,280 
144,300 

127,678 

483.800 
3, 132, 143 

425,895 

482,300 
3, 130, 357 

1,500 

25 

1,786 

26 

• 

425.895 

27 



28 

192, 113 

100,447 
37,539 

1,400 

91,666 
5,300 

380,360 
136, 638 

8,760 

2,679,438 
1,427,306    , 

5,000 



2,679,438 
1,427,306 

29 

1                       42,839    , 
1,400 

1 

30 

5.000 

81 

32 

j                       66, 917 

1 

51,360 

15,557 

338,523 

2, 681, 593 

1,531,143 

115,300                     1,035,150 

1 

33 

e  No  reports  received  in  1890. 
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Table  «.— DETAILED  STATEMENT,  SALT  MANUFACTURE, 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


2 

3 

4 
5 
« 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 


The  United  SUite*. 


California. 

KaiiHRS 

Micbiffan . 
Kevaiia . . . 
New  York. 


Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Utah 

West  Virginia 

All  other  stales  (a) 


.  —   -  -      —   - 

_     — 

CAPITAL. 

1 

Value  of  plant. 

Live  assets. 

NumlxT 

1 

• 

1 

of  oHtab- 

1                                             1 

liHh 
luentH  re- 
porting. 

Aggregate. 

1 

1 

Machinerr. 

1 
1 

1 
"Rnxr 

Stock  in 
process  and 

Cash,  bills 

and  accounts 

ret^eivable. 

!      Total. 

1 

Land. 

i 

BuildingR.  ' 

1 

tools,  and  fm- 
plements. 

Total. 

1 

materials. 

1 

finished 

products  on 

hand. 

and  all  sun-  > 
drieH  not 
elsewhere   ' 

200 
9 

1 

1 

$4. 255, 890 
29,300 

$2, 703. 868 
41,325 

$1,010,321 

reported. 

$13. 437, 749 
362,135 

$11,247,548 

1     $4,287,784 

$2, 190,  201 

$321, 543 
25.150 

1 
$858,337 

183. 125 

1     -     - 

'         112,500 

179, 010 

15,500 

1.18, 3r4) 

23 

781,085 

614,118 

1          94,005 

435,  039 

85,  074 

166,  967 

12.  299 

34.472 

120. 196 

81 

3, 195, 120 

2,  307.  704 

370.  478 

1, 251,  893 

766, 393 

797, 3.10 

168,713 

542, 903 

85,  740  , 

3 

23.500 

16.500 

5.000 

5.500 

6.000 

7.000 

2.600 

2.000 

2,400  1 

50 

7, 171,  126 

6.  599. 090 

'     3,327.184 

1, 808. 580 

1, 463, 326 

.'i72,  036 

30,649 

278,444 

262,943 

9 

425. 731 

348,800 

37.000 

206.800 

105,  000 

76, 931 

10,650 

9.432 

56,849 

3 

157,413 

97,600 

20,000 

66,  OOa 

11.600 

59,  813 

7,707 

11.962 

40, 144 

9 

2J8. 136 

166.981 

105,  681 

1          32, 950 

28.350 

71,155 

30,525 

31. 760 

8.  870 

5 

:i61,066 

331, 450 

102, 416 

159,334 

69, 700 

30,  516 

1                650 

19.048 

9,918 

8 

1 

721.537 

492, 120 

104.  520 

260,500 

127,  100 

229,417 

i          32,600 

63.900 

132. 917 

STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OP  EHPLOY#.S  IN  EACH  CLASS  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARXINOg— continued. 


Clerks. 


Operatives  and  skilled. 


MaleH  above  16  years.      '  Females  above  15  years,  'i      Males  above  16  years.     ■    Females  above  15  vears. 


Children. 


j  Average 

Num.  "^"^y^y 

,    ^        eaniingH 
!    ^^-    I  |>er  cm- 
plny^. 


Total 
wages. 


Num- 
ber. 


I 


Average 

weekly 

earuiugs 

per  em- 

ploy6. 


A> 
3 
4 
5 
6 


The  United  States 


80 


California 
Kan  mis  ... 
Micliigan  . 
Nevada  ... 
New  York 


7  Ohio 

8  Pennsylvania 

9  Utah 


10 
11 


West  Virginia  . 
All  other  at^itcs 


I 


$16.18   $59,554 


5 
14 
10 


20.08 
18.34  I 
15.88  I 


5, 220 

12.558 

6, 245 


19 

7 
2 
2 
I 
14 


14.67  i  14,397 


13.14 
22.07 
21.14 
10. 15 
17.95 


3.700 
2, 200 

73:j 

3,221 
11.280 


$6.73 


Total 
wages. 


$875 


7.69 


200 


6.49 


675 


Num- 
ber. 


1,  493 

48 

44 

555 

5 

501 

88 
30 
65 
50 
107 


Average 
week  1  J- 
earnings 
per  em- 
ploy 6. 


Total 
wages. 


Num- 
ber. 


$11.31   $6;{5,643 


22 


Average  ' 
weekly   I  ^  .  , 
earnings   J^Jj^ 
per  em-     ""&''•»• 
ploy6. 


$6.41  ,  $5,085 


Average 

Num.  I  "^^^^y 
,  earnings 

"^^'   I    i)ereni- 
,   pioy^. 


Total 
wagen. 


20,810 
24, 127 

229. 930 
2,830 

197, 259 


13.14 
13.31 
11.74 
16.33 
10.42 

8. 35  28, 745 

12.  21  15. 339 

12. 59  30, 275 

9.  63  22,  4a3 

13.57  63.916 


9 


$4.04     $1,262 


1 

; 

' 

1  1 

6.92 
6.46 

360 
4.225 

■,,,,.,.     -_-._--- .                    

19' 
I.. 

9 

4.94 

1,262 

2 

5.77 

500 



1 

.......j. .••.«..•. 

' 

1 

•  •*«*•    .!•■••->••«• 

1 

1 

1 

I 

j 

WEEKLY  RATES  OP  WAGES  PAID  AND  AVERAGE  .NUMBER  OP  EMPLOYI^.S  AT  EACH   RATE,    INCLUDING  OPKICER8,   FIRM  MEMBBR.S,    AND 

CLERKS,  BUT  NOT  THOSE  EMPLOYED  ON  PIECEWORK.    (6) 


Males  above  16  years. 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


I 


Totol 
num- 
ber. 


1  i 

3 

4 
6 
« 


The  United  States ...  3, 795 


Un- 
der 
$5. 


$5    I    $6    I    $7 

and  I  and     and 

over  I  over  1  ovei 

but  I   but     but 

un-  1    un-      un- 


der 
$6. 


der 
$7. 


der 

$8. 


$8 
and 
over 
but 
un- 
der 
$9. 


$9 

and 
over 
but 
un- 
der 
$10. 


California 167 

Kansas I    344 

Michigan !l,235 

Neviuia 22 

New  York il.UO 


51 

15 

191 

12 
13 
17 

520 

74 

32 

2 

58 

Females  above  15  years. 


Children. 


$10 
and 
over 
but 
un- 
der 
$12. 


$12  I  $15 
and  I  and 
over  I  over 
but  I  but 
un-  I  un- 
der I  der 
$15.     $20. 


681       946  !    718 


383 


145 


$20    ' 

1 

r 

and 

1 

over    $25 

Total    Un- 

but    and 

num-  1  der 

un-    over. 

ber. 

1  $5. 

der  1 

$25.    ' 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

71       74 


78 


8 


18  , 


7  Ohio 231  I 

8  Penn85'lvania 59 

9  Utah I  174 

10  West  Virginia .• ;  105 

11  All  other  states I  258 


2 

7 


16       177 


26 

2 

06 

10 


116 
.... 

43 
51 


1 

52 

3 

2  : 

6  1 

9 

8  1 

40  '[ 

215 

30 

27 

4 

202 

447 

261 

118  , 

51 

22 

16  1 

3 

' 

2 

1 

365 

279 

1 

136^ 
11 

103 

19 

6 

36  ' 

21 

G  < 

4' 

3 

3 

14 

23 

7  : 

3 

4 

•    a    •    ■ 

2 

16 

27 

18 

11 

21 

46 

27 

13 

2 

29  , 

42 

1 

26 

77 

1 

13 

11 

?! 

25 


$5 
and 
over 
but 
un- 
der 
$6. 


33 


$6 
and 
over 
but 
un- 
der 
$7. 


28 


20 

1 
3 
3 
2 
5 


16 
35 


2 
6 


13 
9 


1 
19 


11 


8 


$7 
and 
over 
but 
un- 
der 
$8. 


i 

$5 

$6 

1 

and 

and 

Total 

Un- 

over 

over 

num- 

der 

but 

but 

ber. 

$5. 

un- 

un- 

1 

der 

der 

$6. 

$7. 

I  I 


9    I      35 


8 


26 
"9" 


17 


8 


13 


13 


are 


a  Includes  states  having  \c*n  than  3  establishmnnts.  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not 
distributed  as  follows:    Illiniois,  1;  Kentucky,  2;  Louisiana,  1;  Msssachusetls,  1;  Texas,  2;  Vi/ginia,  1. 


be  disclosod.    These  establishments 


SALT. 
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BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890. 


MISCELLANEOUS  EXPENSES. 


Total. 


Kent  paid 

for 
tenancy. 


Taxes. 


$674,183 


31, 433 
3U.  3U1 

246,547 
230 

228, 252 

27,905 
21, 167 
13,  701 
15,043 
59,544 


InHurance. 


Bepairs, 
orciinary, 

of  building 
and 

machinery. 


Aiuonni 

paid 

to  I'on- 

tract(»rfi. 


Interest 

paid  on  casli 

U8e<l  in  the 

business. 


All  san- 

driem  not 

eUewhero 

roiJorttHl. 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOV^d  IN  EACH  CLAM  AND 
AVERAGE  WEEKLY   KAKNLN'GS. 


Aggregates. 


Officers  or  firm  nieinbers 

actively  engaged  in  the  industry 

or  m  supervision. 


Males  above  16  vears. 


Average 
number. 


Total 
wages. 


dum- 
ber. 


Average 

weekly 

earnings 

jwr 
euiployt'. 


Total 
wages. 


$38, 419 

1,950 

275 

12, 695 


4,499 


I  19. 000 


*59,  532 

1,753 
3, 432 

25,784 
230 

17,253 

3, 938 
1,180 
1.065 
2,542 
2,355 


$56,670 


$239,  375 


$5,704 


$C6, 008    $238, 466 


4. 455  I  $1, 782, 491 


117  i    $20.28    $i28,6i0   I 


612 

5,625 

1.738  i     19.755 

3  486 

6.030 
106,  219 

3. 625  ;     13  453 

34,531 

5.704 

5.184  ,     56,430 

10. 932 

si,  419 

17,227 
7,500 
2, 220 
7.131 
6,004 

is,  672      99. 976 

2,  312 

1,260 

3,168 

251 

.... 

7.737 

231 

798 
1,031 
3,700 

9,447 

1.364 

2,975 

2.960 

25. 52-»i 

173 

81.525  1 

449 

187,660 

1,629 

578. 614 

22 

7,210 

1,245 

544,326 

260 

87,079 

59 

38,200  1 

180 

53,858 

165 

67, 548 

273 

136, 471 

8 

26 
24 


22 


36.03 
18.70 
23.64 


11,032 
20,  247 
21,508 


33.38 


35,  470 


2 

•• 
o 

4 

5 
6 


9 

15.94 

6,218 

7 

5 

38.59 

9.700 

8 

6  1 

25.11 

3,700 

9 

0  i 

18.88 

4,950 

10 

1 

32. 47 

15, 195 

11 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OK  EltfPLOY^S  IN  BACH  CLASS  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EAR.VINGS— continued. 


Unskilled. 


Pieceworkers. 


Males  above  10  years. 


Females  above  15  vears. 


Num- 
ber. 


Average 
weekFy 
earnings 
per  em- 
ploye. 


2,105 


Total 
wages. 


Children. 


Summar}'. 


Num- 
ber. 


Average  j  I  j  Average 

weekly  |  ^,^^^   ,!j.„^j   weekfj^ 


earninga ; 

l>er  em- 

ploy6. 


wages.  '  her. 


106 
260 
646 
17 
598 

127 
22 
101 
102 
126 


$8.80 

$761,948 

7.80 

42. 031 

10.05 

99, 152 

9.13 

205, 485 

8.42 

4,380 

8.73 

262,502 

7.56 

40.383 

9.58 

10,961 

8.94 

17,200 

8.36 

36,974 

8.05 

42,880 

53 


$5.22  $13,650 


15 
15 


4.77 
8.06 


3,720 
2,520 


23 


6.20  1    7.410 


earnings 

l>er  eui- 

ploy6. 


Total 
wages. 


NuTO-      Total 
her.      wages. 


26 


$4.60  r$4,ti54 


17 
9 


4.00 

"i.iY 


2,920 
1,734 


I 


547  $171,200 


6 
89 


1,832 
27,496 


333  '  104.310 


69 
29 


24,379 
8.033 


6  I      1,950 


U 


3,200 


Males  above      ■,  Females  above 


Average  num- 
ber of  hours  in 
an  ordinary 
day  of  hibor. 


16  years. 


Nuni' 
ber. 


457 


6 

89 

202 


22 

29 

4 

i5 


Total 
wages. 


15  vears. 


Children. 


Numj  Total      Num- 
ber. I  wages,  i     ber. 


Total     ^«V*<» 
>i«»vem- 


wages. 


$148, 356 

1,832 
27,496 
95, 322 


73 


$20,  456 


17 


<p£.  bOO 


10,601 
8,033 


26 
47' 


6,678 
is,' 778 


3,200  I 


15 


2.310 


78 


ber. 


10.39 

10.33 
11.39 
10.30 
10.00 
10.29 

9.78 

10.00 

9.67 

0.10 

10,75 


Novem- 
ber 
to  May, 


10.28 


9.22 
11.39 
10.27 
10.00 
10. 27 

9.67 

10.00 

9.22 

8.90 

10.63 


a 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 


CU8T  OF  MATERIALS  USED. 


PRODUCTS. 


Aggre- 
gate. 


Fuel. 


Total. 


Coal. 


$1,826,770  |;$745,917 


20,C67 

352, 574 

784, 012 

90 

443,602 

83.552 
27,445 
5,672 
42,839 
66,917 


Wood. 


Other 
fuel. 


$589,123  $.30,511 


$126, 283 


2,027  . 
195,286  i 
138.882  I 

90 
252, 776 

49,513 
15.  592 
2,852 
37,539 
51,360 


1.227 

195, 286 

45,484 

90 

223,309 

41,426 


2,602 
32,539 
47,160 


800 
25,"26i 


250 
4,266 


68,137 

29,467 

8,087 
15,592 


All 
other 
ma- 
terials. 
(Dollars,  j 


Aggre- 
gate 
value. 
(Dollars.) 


Salt. 


Total. 


Kock. 


Sobr. 


1,060.853 


5, 484, 618 


18,  040 
157,  288 
645,130 


5,000 


190,  826  I 

34.039  I 

11,853 

2,820 

5,300 

15.  557 


166,722 
607,802 

2, 046, 975 
21, 491 

1,563,228 

212, 541 
156,  398 
144,300 
136, 638 
338.523 


Bushels. 


I 


Value.    I  Bushels. 
(Dollars.) 


Value. 


52,034,300   5.441,303    7,066,405  $510,825 


1,276,641  ;    166,7221 

5,  703. 995      097,802  I       89, 286 

18,645,553  2,041,375! 

128,249  i      21.491    

16, 131, 251    1,563,228    5, 444, 190 


!  2,047,  569 
I  862,000 
I  3.132, 143 
I  1.427,306 
2,681,593 


204,324 
136,800 
144.300 
126,738 
338,523 


8,500 
393,325 


1,786 
i,' 531, 143 


1,000 

i68'6o6 


I 


Bushels. 


7, 216, 312 


1. 276, 641 

20,000 

64,286 

126.  249 

2.483,479 


3,130,367 

"lis,' 366 


Value. 


$615,901 


Boiling  process. 


All 
other 
prod- 
ucts. 


I    _. 


160,722 

4,000 

7,500 

21, 491 

254,612 


143, 300 
18.276 


Bushels. 


37,751,583 


5. 594, 709 
18,581,267 


8, 203, 582 

2, 047. 569 
862,000 


1,427,306 
1, 035, 150 


Value. 


$4,314,577 


685, 302 
2, 033, 875 


915, 291 

204,324 
136,800 


126,738 
212. 247 


Value. 


$43,  315 


5.600 


8,217 
19,598 


9,900 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 


b  In  comparing  the  weekly  rates  of  wages  and  the  number  of  employ6s  at  each  rate  with  the  average  weekly  earnings,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  not 
practicable  to  obUun  true  average  weekly  earnings  from  the  table  of  weekly  rates,  because  the  term  of  employment  varies  for  employes  at  the  respective  rates. 


FOREST  INDUSTRIES. 
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FOREST  INDUSTRIES. 


BY   GEORGE  A.    PRIEST. 


This  report  is  for  the  census  year  ending  May.  31, 1890,  and  presents  statistics  for  the  following  branches  of  the 
forest  industries:  (1)  lumber  mills  and  saw  mills;  (2)  timber  products  not  manufactured  by  milling  establishments; 
(3)  tar  and  turpentine. 

For  convenience  of  collection,  and  to  enable  their  lucid  and  comprehensive  presentation,  the  data  for  these 
statistics  were  obtained  on  several  schedules  of  inquiry,  uniform  as  to  general  heads  of  investigation,  but  difleriug 
in  technical  questions,  which  were  formulated  with  special  reference  to  the  conditions  peculiar  to  each  of  the 
several  branches  of  productive  industry  using  crude  forest  products  for  their  raw  material.  In  order  to  show 
concisely  the  full  extent  of  the  industry,  the  data  relating  to  the  operations  of  all  these  branches  are  consolidated 
and  presented  in  the  following  statement,  which  shows  the  totals  for  the  United  States,  for  each  state  and  territory, 
and  for  industrial  groups  of  states  and  t-erritories.  Statistics  in  detail  for  each  branch  will  be  found  under  their 
proper  head  in  the  pages  following. 

FOREST  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890. 


STATES  AND  TBS- 
BITOBIK6. 


Num- 
ber of 
eBtab- 
lifih- 
inentfl 
report- 
ing. 


CAPITAL. 


Vala»of 

hired 
property. 


United  States .  |  23, 287  |$10, 504. 025   ^561, 943. 420 


Direct 
investment. 


Kastem  jn^op 6, 783       3, 159, 722 


Maine 

Heyi'  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachasetts. . . 

Bhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

New  Jersey 

Delaware 


103, 085, 296 


Lake  group . . . 

Michigan — 
Wisconsin . . . 
Minnesota . . . 


Central  group 


Ohio 1,461 

Indiana 1, 633 

Illinois 363 

West  Virginia...  454 

Kentacky 599 

Tennessee 820 

Missouri 831 

a  Includes  officers,  firm 
contractors,  and  their  wages. 


894 

570 

779 

488 

32 

176 

1,734 

1.948 

114 

48 

3, 63.T 

2,124 

1,119 

392 

6,161 


468,846 

231,060 

97,085 

247, 950 

22,250 

47,780 

933,260 

995, 520 

91,  775 

24,196 


12. 078. 315 

7,  592, 167 

7. 789, 874 

5, 135,  860 

135,156 

1,092.586 

21, 430,  739 

45. 107. 300 

1,557,508 

265, 791 


2.  397,  433     274, 101,  518 


927,453  I  129,467,072 

1, 075. 905     105, 191.  521 

394,075  I    39,442,925 


Miscfil- 

laneons 

expenses. 


670, 210 

260,207 

286,626 

315,111 

9,912 

40,852 

1,  Oil,  693 

1, 366, 425 

48.233 

7,955- 


AVERAGE   NUMBER  OF 
EMPLOYES  AND 
TOTAL  WAGES,  (a) 


Em- 
ployes. 


$241,023,299:    521,806   1141,063,326 


3, 917, 224      111,  225       27.  303. 135 


5, 521.  688 
4, 701,  509 
1,  758,  406 


Wages 


3. 897, 716 

2, 250,  714 

2, 395, 879 

1, 633, 631 

92,088 

435. 745 

5,  325, 849 

10,872.733 

268,645 

130, 136 


ANIMALS  IN  USB. 


Average 
number. 


11,981,603      190,518  !    48,315,593 


2, 836, 317   54, 466, 431    2, 881. 228 


985, 675 
604,348 
267, 015 
15, 800 
372.  734 
262, 950 
327,  795 


11, 806,  709 
11, 3^,  470 
4,095,212    I 
5.086.114  :i 
6,571,374 
7,259,027    ' 
8,250,525  I. 


628,  390 
620,334 
359,  358 
173, 073 
380,  897 
344,654 
374, 622 


.  I 


106,942 


17,  278 


25,111,.'>83 
17,037,744  [• 
6,166,266  I 


20, 532, 118 


2.920 
2,763 
2,771 

782 
48 

423 

2,757 

4,576 

84 

164 

33, 461 

11.671 

15.492 

6,298 

10, 239 


Cost  of 
keep. 


Cost  of 

materials 

used. 


VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS. 


Total. 


Manufac- 
tured at 
mill. 


$7, 959, 849    $199, 964, 772  |  $446, 034, 761    $389, 303, 417 


1,298,780 


164, 126 

185,  Oil 

108,  773 

71.927 

4,658 

42,564 

201,626 

442, 808 

8.029 

9.868 

2,  691,  835 


31, 654, 813  I  j     79, 158,  889       73, 243, 308 


Not  manu- 

factnre<l 

at  mill. 


$56, 731. 344 


1, 2,'J7. 193 

1, 089, 749 

364, 893 

612, 214 


4, 157, 028    I  1, 318  93, 322          7, 146,  330 

5,742,464    ,  1,765  127,634          9,708.700 

1,358,002  j'  557  30,718  I      2,670,379 

1.712,938    I  1,466  108,465          2,485,645 

2,245,886  688  33,907          3,912,769 

2,551,940    I  1,877  101,736          4,641,893 

2.763,860    i  2,568  116.433  '      3,620,946 
members,  and  clerks,  and  their  wages ;  also  the  42,025  employes  shown  in  Table  2,  reported  as 


5,161,619   i 

1,961,624  ji 

3, 037, 406 

2, 248. 851 

89, 916 

610, 763 

7,  315,  346 

10,410,714 

665. 186 

163, 488 

84, 904, 448 


40,  695, 684 
30,  765, 964 
13, 442, 800 

34, 195,  662 


11. 849, 654 
5, 641, 445 
6, 958,  674 
6,211,607 

264,625  I 

1.353,544  ! 

17,160,547  j 

29,087,970  ! 

1,225,766 

406,057 

169, 163, 645 


83. 121, 969 
60, 966. 444 
25, 075. 132 

71.561,841 


6,915,581 


10, 760, 876 

1, 088, 778 

4,983,412 

658,033 

6, 810.  797 

147, 877 

4,976,983 

234,  624 

212, 060 

52.  575 

1, 113, 609 

239,935 

16,191.762 

968,  785 

26, 641. 683 

2. 448. 287 

1, 172, 799 

62.967 

379,337 

25.720 

137, 539, 529 

31,624.016 

68, 119, 944 

15.  002, 025 

49,  754, 382 

11, 212. 062 

19, 665, 203 

6,409,929 

68, 856, 788 

2, 706, 063 

14,983,679 

296,164 

19, 776.  776 

501, 247 

5. 064, 975 

70, 180 

5,174,471 

340, 594 

7. 644, 032 

360, 396 

8, 880, 109 

193, 577 

7, 431, 746 

943, 835 

15,279.843 
20, 278,  023 

5. 135, 155 

6,515,065 

7, 904, 428 

9, 073,  686 

8, 375. 641 

the  estimated  number  employed  by 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES 


The  statistics  for  1890  comprise  data  compiled  from  the  reports  of  18,064  lumber  manufacturing  establishmente, 
438  establishments  engaged  exclusively  iu  the  manufacture  of  staves  and  heading,  702  establishments  engaged 
exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  shingles,  and  1,807  establishments  manufacturing  miscellaneous  products.  The 
following  statement  shows  the  distribution  of  these  establishments  in  the  various  states  and  territories: 

LUMBER  MILLS  AND  SAWMILLS,  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  PRODUCT,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890. 


8TATS8  AND  TEBBITOBIES. 


The  United  StAtea. 


XMtem  groap. 


NUMBER  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS  ENGAGED  IN  THE 
MANtTFACTURE  OF— 


Total. 


Lumber. 


21,011 
6,422 


18,064 


Maine 

Kew  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachnsetts . . . 
Bhode  Inland  — 

Connecticut 

'New  York 

Pennsylvania — 

New  Jersey 

Delaware 


Lake  group. 


Michigan . , 
IVisoonsin 
Minnesota . 

■Central  group  . 


831 

531 

736 

464 

29 

157 

1,664 

1.853 

110 

47 

3,088 


Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

West  Virginia. 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Jtfissouri 


Southern  group. 

Maryland. .. 
Virginia 


1,918 
853 
317 

5,945 


5,231 

611 

388 

669 

363 

22 

121 

1,378 

1,662 

77 

40 

2,613 


ing  ex- 
clusively. 


sively. 


Miscella- 
neous 
products. 


438 


702 


101 

53 
7 
5 


210 


1,807 


6    i 


32 
22 
19 

4 
3 


12 
17 


1,427 
1,603 
357 
428 
595 
787 
748 

4,206 


1,674 
755 
284 


1 
96 


60 

69 

1 


212 


74 
22 


212 
638 


5,127 

203 

1,164 

55 

1,324 

72 

319 

9 

402 

7 

505 

15 

703 

37 

710 

8 

3,896 

37 

197 

172 
29 
11 

73 


T 

36 

1 


19 
9 
1 

L18 


587 


10 


1 
4 


880 

135 
114 
143 

91 
4 

36 
214 
105 

32 
6 

167 


STATES  AND  TEBRrTOBIES. 


NUMBEB  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS  ENGAGED   IN  THE 
MANUFACTURE  OF— 


Total. 


98 
47 
22 

542 


201 
171 
28 
19 
56 
38 
29 

155 


14 
37 


Southern  group — Continued. 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Floridii 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 

Texas 

Paeiflc  group 


688 
328 
434 
202 
437 
338 
122 
523 
284 

831 


California. . . 

Oregon  

Wasliington 


Miscellaneous  group 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Indian  temtorj- 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Mexico 

North  DakoU. . . 

Oklahoma 

South  Dakota... 

Utah 

"Wyoming 


221 
300 
310 

519 


Lumber. 


644 
315 
406 
177 
411 
324 
108 
468 
259 

717 


Staves 
and  head- 
ing ex- 
clusively. 


Shingles  Mittcella 
exclu-         neons 
sively.     products. 


14 
1 

17 
6 

13 
1 
8 

29 

24 

83 


30 
11 

10 

19 

11 

9 

6 

1 

30 


180 
279 
258 

480 


10 

4 

109 

41 

3 

137 

27 

30 

31 

26 

5 

8 

41 

30 

17 


10 

4 

109 

37 

3 

109 

24 

30 

30 

24 

6 

8 

41 

30 

16 


20 
16 
47 

6 


21 
4 
5 

33 


•  ••••«•.•• .-    - 

3 

1 

; 

2B 

i 

3 

1 

This  report  includes  only  such  planing  mills  as  are  operated  by  lumber  manufacturers  in  connection  with 
lumber  mills.  The  statistics  relating  to  all  .other  planing  mills,  sash,  door,  and  blind  factories,  box  factories, 
turning  works,  and  similar  woodworking  industries  engaged  in  the  remanufacture  of  lumber  and  saw  mill  products 
will  be  found  under  their  proper  titles  in  the  general  statistics  on  manufactures.  The  data  relating  to  such 
industries  when  allied  to  lumber  and  saw  mill  operations  are  stated  separately  under  the  principal  heads  of  the 
tabular  presentation  for  1890. 

The  form  of  the  inquiry  concerning  the  industries  covered  by  this  report  corresponded,  in  its  general  plan, 
with  that  adopted  for  the  collection  of  all  statistics  of  manufactures,  but  in  order  to  secure  a  complete  statistical 
presentation  for  each  of  the  varied  branches  which  it  embraced  an  arrangement  of  questions  was  required  under  each 
of  its  general  heads  which  would  include  the  entire  series  of  operations  by  any  establishment,  from  the  cutting 
of  the  tree  in  the  forest  to  the  output  at  the  mill  of  the  finished  product.  From  the  individual  reports  madeuiwn 
the  form  adopted  the  information  contained  in  the  following  tables  has  been  compiled.  It  should  be  understood, 
however,  that  the  tables  do  not  disclose  the  i)rofits  of  manufticturing,  because  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  does 
not  embrace  data  essential  to  such  a  disclosure;  the  value  of  the  product  reported  is  its.  value  ^^at  the  mill'',  not 
including  expenses  of  or  allowance  for  selling  and  mercantile  risks.  The  cost  of  depreciation  of  plant  in  excess  of 
the  expense  for  ordinary  repairs  is  also  omitted. 


FOREST  INDUSTRIES. 
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CAPITAL. 


The  disproportion  in  the  ratio  of  capital  employed  to  value  of  manufactured  products  for  1890  as  compared 
with  1880  is  i)robably  due  to  the  radical  change  in  the  form  of  the  inquiry  used  at  the  Eleventh  Census  respecting 
capital.  This  change,  it  is  believed,  has  resulted  in  a  more  complete  exhibit  of  the  capital  employed  in  all  branches 
of  the  industry  at  the  census  of  1890  than  that  made  at  preceding  censuses. 

The  form  of  question  used  at  the  census  of  1880  was  as  follows:  ''Capital  (real  and  personal)  invested  in  the 
business'^.  This  form  of  inquiry,  when  addressed  to  an  establishment  owning  timbered  land  tributary  to  mill  or 
engaged  in  cutting  standing  timber,  was  not  sufficiently  comprehensive.  In  some  cases  the  entire  capital  employed 
was  reported,  while  in  others  only  the  capital  directly  invested  in  mill  operations  was  stated. 

The  form  of  iuquirj'^  used  at  the  census  of  1890  required  a  distinct  statement  of  cai)ital  employed  in  the 
production  of  logs  and  all  other  forest  products,  in  the  manufacture  of  logs  into  lumber  and  other  mill  products, 
and  also  in  the  remanufacture  of  such  mill  products  into  any  other  form  of  product.  The  subdivisions  of  the 
inquiry  respecting  capital  were  calculated  to  develop  the  full  amount  of  capital  owned,  borrowed,  and  hired,  and 
the  results  of  the  inquiry  will  be  found  detailed  in  Table  2. 

The  average  api)ortionment  to  the  principal  heads  of  the  inquiry  of  each  $100  of  capital  employed  in  the 
lumber  mills  and  saw  mills  in  the  respective  states  is  shown  in  the  following  statement: 

AVERAGE  APPORTIONMENT  OF  PRINCIPAL  CLASSES  OF  INVESTMENT  IN  EACH  $100  OF  CAPITAL,  LUMBER  MILLS  AND 

SAW  MILLS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:   1890. 


CLASSES  OF  INVESTMENT. 


STATES  AND  TBBBITOBTP.8. 


Timbered 
land  (trib- 
utary to 
mill). 


LoggiDg.     Mill  plant. 


The  United  States. 


£a8tern  group 


26. 01    I 


12.18 


27.10 


24.21 


10.50 


30.50 


Maine 

New  HampHliire. 

Vermont 

MaHsnchusctts. . . 
Khode  Island  — 

Connecticut 

New  York 

Pennsylvania — 

New  Jersey 

Delaware 


Lake  group . . . 

Michigan  . 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 

Central  groap 


14.13 

10.42 

18.91 

6.40 

8  85 

9.11 

16.77 

35.24 

6.66 

14.80 

32.46 

32.06 
36.93 
20.69 

9.76 


Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

West  Virginia 
Kentuckv  .... 

Tennessee 

Missouri 


Southern  group. 


10.92 
6.86 
5.83 

18.76 
5.63 
7.72 

14.46 

20.48 


12. 76 
7.66 
0.91 
6.64 
5.06 
5.84 

11.13 

10.91 
3.18 

11.41 

13.63 

13.34 
13.21 
16.06 

7.65 

8.42 
6.16 

e.5n 

11.80 
6.53 
5.60 
9.59 

14.09 


35.82 
38.04 
34.70 
42.84 
60.94 
49.79 
38.76 
20.77 
49.17 
52.  48 

19.21 

19.87 
16.52 
24.61 

39.14 


43.18 
30.35 
31.54 
28.84 
38.73 
38.94 
43.20 

38.82 


Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 


14.41 
14. 83 
21.22 


9.78    I 

11.23     i 

9.84     I 


43.84 
47.62 
46.05 


Live 
assets. 


34.71 


34.70 

37.29 
34.88 
36.48 
44.12 
25.15 
35.26 
33.34 
33.08 
40.99 
21.31 

34.70 


34.73 
33.34 
38.64 

43.45 

37.48 
47.63 
56.07 
40.51 
49.11 
47.74 
32.66 

26.61 

31.97 
26.32 
22.89 


STATES  AND  TEBRITORIES. 


Timbered 

land  (trib- 

utarv  to 

mill). 


Logging. 


Southern  group — Continued. 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 

Texas 


Pacific  group 


California... 

Oregon 

Washington 


Miscellaneous  group. 


Alaska 

Arizona 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Indian  territory 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Montana 

Nebra.ska 

New  Mt>xico 

North  Dakota  .. 
Oklahoma. 
South  Dakota. 

X;tah 

Wyoming. 


22.04 
21.64 
21.44 
20.10 
16.81 
12.51 
23.  03 
26.20 


27.13 

38.16 
23.13 
19.69 


19.73 


19.30 
21.92 
13.08 
20.46 
13.51 
11.97 
11.52 
12.71 

13.02 


Mill  plant. 


23.21 

12.29 

6.02 


8.95 


32.40 


18.  93 
38.45 
41.  2.1 


21.27 


9.27 
3.00 


22.82 
5.94 
2.14 
4.35 
2.53 
6.83 


2.08 

46.95 

19. 12 

16.01 

2.50 

7.99 

10.97 

7.35 

2.32 

16.09 


89.39 
37.06 
33. 18 
45.35 
37.50 
17.63 
59.66 
24.09 
53.76 
56.19 
49.06 
68.53 
41.40 
39.85 
51.16 


CLASSES  OP  INVESTMENT. 


Live 
assets. 


44.09 

14.57 

37.22 

19.22 

41.42 

24.06 

38.62 

20.83 

41.87 

27.81 

37.40 

38.12 

37.15 

28.30 

30.20 

30.80 

27.36 


19.70 
26.  la 
34.  Oa 


50.05- 


8.53 
15. 3» 
38.43^ 
35.04 
60.00' 
51.56. 
23. 43 
66.42 
89.57 
25.19 
44.11 
31.47 
38.28 
48.92 
46.31 


MISCELLANEOUS    EXPENSES. 

No  previous  census  inquirj'  has  embraced  the  cost  incurred  in  manufacturing  operations  other  than  that  of 
wages  and  materials.  The  inquiry  at  the  Eleventh  Census  was  designed  to  embrace  the  entire  cost  of  production, 
other  than  allowance  for  depreciation  of  plant.  The  inquiry  was  intended  to  ascertain  the  true  relations  which 
capital,  miscellaneous  expenses,  wages,  and  cost  of  materials  bear  to  the  value  of  product  at  place  of  manufacture.- 

The  items  of  *'rent''  and  "interest"  represent  the  cost  to  the  manufacturer  of  that  portion  of  capital  which, 
is  hired  or  borrowed. 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES. 

In  the  preceding  census  reports  respecting  the  lumber  and  saw  mill  industry  the  statistics  of  employes  and 
wages  have  been  confined  to  a  statement  of  the  average  number  of  males  above  16  years,  females  above  15  years, 
and  children,  respectively,  employed  at  the  mills  and  the  total  amount  paid  in  wages  to  all  during  the  year. 

The  form'  of  questions  used  at  the  Eleventh  Census  required  employes  and  wages  to  be  reported  under  the 
following  classes:  (1)  officers  or  firm  members  actively  engaged  in  the  industry  or  in  supervision,  their  wages 
being  reported  at  actual  rates  paid  or  at  the  rate  which  would  be  paid  to  an  employ^  i)erforming  similar  services; 
(2)  clerks;  (3)  operatives,  engineers,  and  other  skilled  workmen,  and  overseers  and  foremen  or  sui)erintendeDts 
(not  general  superintendents  or  managers) ;  (4)  watchmen,  laborers,  teamsters,  and  other  unskilled  workmen ;  (5) 
pieceworkers. 

Eeports  were  obtained  of  the  average  number  of  males  above  16  years,  females  above  15  years,  and  children 
employed  by  mill  establishments  in  each  class  during  the  year,  and  the  total  wages  paid  to  each  number  as  employed 
in  the  various  branches  Of  operation  from  the  stump  to  the  finished  product.  A  statement  was  also  obtained 
showing  the  various  rates  per  month  and  the  average  number  of  males  above  16  years,  females  above  15  years,  and 
children,  respectively,  employed  at  each  rate. 

The  wage  statistics  compiled  from  these  reports  are  stated  in  detail  in  Tables  3  and  4. 

The  number  of  the  employes  and  their  wages  reported  for  the  year  1890  in  Table  1  will  not  correspond  with 
the  total  number  reported  in  the  tables  following,  because  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  permit  fair  comparison  with 
preceding  censuses,  to  show  for  1890  only  those  employes  engaged  at  the  mill.  In  1890  the  employes  and  wages 
in  each  of  the  different  branches  of  the  industry  from  the  standing  timber  to  the  finished  product  were  obtained. 

MATERIALS  USED. 

In  explanation  of  the  amount  shown  for  1890  in  Table  1  as  the  cost  of  materials  used  by  ^<  Lumber  mills  and 
aaw  mills",  an  exhibit  of  the  items  which  constitute  this  amount  for  each  group  of  states  is  given  in  the  following 
statement.  This  statement  also  shows  the  total  cost  of  all  forest  products  and  the  cost  at  the  mill  of  all  logs  and 
bolts  used  during  the  year. 

COST  OF  MATERIALS  USED,  LUMBER  MILLS  AND  SAW  MILLS,  BY  INDUSTRIAL  GROUPS  OF  STATES  AND 

TERRITORIES:  1890. 


ITBM8. 


Valaeof  stumpage 

Cost  of  logging  supplies 

Wages  paid  in  woods 

Contract  labor  in  woods 

Xeep  of  animals 

Wages  exjkended  in  transportation  of  logs  to  mill 

Total  oost  of  forest  products 


Deduct  value  of  forest  products  which  have  not  become  mate- 
rial of  the  mill. 

Cost  at  mill  of  logs  and  bolts  cut  by  milling  establish- 
ments and  used  as  material  at  the  mill. 

Add  cost  of  logs  and  bolta  purcliased 


Total  oost  of  logs  and  bolts  delivered  at  mill 

Add  cost  of  mill  supplies  and  all  other  materials  of  mill,  other 
than  plauiug  mill. 

Total   cost  of  materials  for  mill  products  other  than 
planing  mill. 

Add  cost  of  materials  for  planing  mills  (lumber,  mill  supplies, 
and  all  other  materials). 

Total  cost  of  materials  entering  into  saw,  lumber,  and 
planing  mill  products. 

Add  value  of  forest  products,  previously  deducted , 


Aggregate  cost  of  materials  used  by  the  lumber  mill  and 
sawmill  industry.   (See  Table  1.) 


United  States. 


$34. 417, 861 
2, 101, 595 
22,920,082 
9, 647,  464 
6, 112, 170 
6, 424,  248 


81,623,420 
14, 364, 158 

67,259,262 
96,906.167 

164, 165. 429 
12,425,215 

170, 590, 044 
40,600,816 

217, 191, 460 
14, 364, 158 

231, 555,  618 


Eastern 
group. 


$5,492,271 
324,275 
4,309,015 
2, 826, 941 
1,120,020 
1,815,815 


15, 888, 337 
1, 050, 459 


i    13, 928, 878 
I     18, 274, 826 


$22, 154, 336 
1,029,576 
8, 991, 106 
3,874,695 
1, 962, 036 
1, 505, 706 


39,517,545 
9, 073, 526 


30,444,019 


28.423,135 


32,203,704    i    58,867,154 
1,376,218    I    a7, 296, 091 


33, 579, 922 


5. 239,  392 


38, 819, 314 


1,959,459 
40,778,773 


66, 163, 245 


Central 
group. 

$2, 636, 126 

68,128 

2, 145, 626 

431,943 

534,607 

628,345 


'      6, 444, 865 
899.436 

5, 545, 429 

24, 242, 085 


Southern 
group. 

$2, 763, 762 
349. 235 
4, 536, 489 
1, 840,  338 
1, 811, 828 
1, 740, 751 

13,  042, 403 
1,104,122 

11,  938. 281 

13, 139, 256 


29, 787,  514 
1, 436, 850 


25. 077, 537 
1,318.164 


31,  224,  364 


17,252.094  5,502.441 


83,415,339         36,726,805 


9,073,526 


899,486 


92,488,865         37,626.241 


PaciUc 
group. 


$1,132,988 
293,201 
2. 527, 989 
601, 174 
532,454 
613. 810 


o,  701,  616 
985. 375 

4,  716, 241 

6.703,921 

11, 420, 162 
690,844 


26,395,701    12,111,006 

7,737,196     2,169,309 

34,132,897  i  14,280,315 


1, 104. 122 


985. 375 


35,237,019         15.265.690 


Miscellane- 
ous group. 


$238,378 

37,180 

409.857 

72,373 

151. 135 

119.731 


1,028,654 
342,240 

686,414 

6.122,944 

6,800,358 
307,048 

7,116,406 

2.700,384 

9,816.7M 

342,240 


10.159,039 


a  Includes  all  other  expenses  of  transportation. 
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Labor  enters  very  largely  into  the  manufacture  of  forest  products  which  become  materials  for  the  mil].  In 
order  to  obtain  the  ratio  which  labor  and  material  each  bear  to  the  total  value  of  products  of  the  lumber  and  saw 
mill  industry,  it  is  necessary  to  start  at  the  stump  and  separate  the  cost  of  each  in  all  stages  of  the  process  of 
converting  standing  timber  into  the  mill  product.  The  data  presented  in  the  following  statement  show  by  groups 
of  states  the  division  of  cost  for  labor,  materials,  and  other  items  of  expense  in  the  lumber  and  saw  mill  industry, 
estimated  upon  the  base  that  the  raw  material  of  each  establishment  was  standing  timber.  In  this  statement  the 
cost  of  ^'logs  and  bolts  purchased''  has  been  distributed  among  the  several  items  constituting  the  ^<  Total  cost  of 
forest  products  "  shown  in  the  preceding  statement.  This  distribution  has  been  made  in  the  ratio  that  each  item 
bears  to  the  total. 

ESTIMATED  PROPORTION  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  ITEMS  OF  COST  TO  TOTAL  COST  OF  MANUFACTLTIE,  THE  RAW 
MATERIAL  OF  EACH  ESTABLISHMENT  BEING  STANDING  TIMBER,  LUMBER  MILLS  AND  SAW  MILLS,  BY  INDUSTRIAL 
GROUPS  OF  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890. 


ITEMS  IN  COST  OF  MAVUFACTUBB. 


Total 

Valae  of  stampage 

Logging  supplies 

Keep  of  animals 

Mill  supplies  and  all  other  materials 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Wages 


United 
Sutes. 

Eastern 
group. 

Lake 
group. 

Central 
group. 

Southern 
group. 

Pacific 
group. 

Miscel- 
laneous 
group. 

$100.00 

$100.00 

$100.00 

$100.00 

$100.00 

$100.00 

$100.00 

25.13 

21.08 

33.96 

24.39 

12.16 

10.95 

14.06 

1.53 

1.24 

1.58 

0.63 

1.54 

2.83 

2.20 

4.47 

4.30 

3.00 

4.95 

7.97 

5.15 

8.02 

4.38 

2.C7 

6.69 

3.03 

3.23 

3.36 

2.82 

6.72 

6.73 

7.68 

5.53 

5.39 

7.26 

6.91 

67.77 

63.98 

47.09 

61.47 

69.71 

70.45 

65.09 

From  the  foregoing  statement  it  appears  that  labor  constitutes  57.77  per  cent  and  all  other  items  of  cost  42.23 
per  cent  of  the  aggregate  cost  of  the  products  of  this  industry  in  the  United  States. 


PRODUCTS. 

The  classification  of  mill  product-s  adopted  for  the  schedule  of  inquiry  used  at  the  Eleventh  Census  was 
enlarged  to  ascertain  the  quantities  of  special  lumber  products  required  in  certain  industries  as  raw  material. 
The  added  classes  consist  of  agricultural  implement  stock,  carriage  and  wagon  stock,  furniture  stock,  and  pickets. 
A  specific  statement  for  each  class  of  lumber  product  is  made  in  Table  2.  An  exhibit  of  the  items  constituting  the 
value  of  ^<A11  other  products  "  for  the  respective  groups  of  states  is  given  in  the  statement  on  the  following  page. 
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PRODUCTS  INCLUDED   UNDER   THE   HEAD  OF   "ALL  OTHER   PRODUCTS'*  IN  TABLE  2,   LUMBER   MILLS  AND    SAW 

MILLS,  BY  INDUSTRIAL  GROUPS  OF  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890. 


CLASSES  OF  PRODUCTS. 


Total 


Agricultural  iraplements 

Ax  helves  and  ox  yokes • 

Baskets,  butter  dishes,  and  fruit  erat«s 

Beehives 

lioat  stock  and  boat  oars 

Carriage  and  wagon  stoclc,  in  shape : 

Hubs  and  hub  sUyclt 

Spokes 

All  other  wheel  stock,  panels,  and  poles 

Car  stock,  in  shape 

Chairs  and  chair  stock,  in  shape 

Clapboards 

Cloth  bourds 

Clothespins 

Clothes  racks 

Cooperage : 

Barrels,  casks,  tierces,  and  hogsheads 

Batter  tubs 

Cheese  boxes 

Hoops 

Tubs  and  pails 

Cooperage  and  cooperage  stock,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Excelsior  fiber 

Ladders 

Match  cards  and  splints 

Measures 

Mine  props 

Novelties,  toys,  and  fancy  goods 

Paving  materials 

Pencil  stock    

Sawdust  sold - 

Sounding  boards 

Scalcboards 

Shakes 


Shipbuilding  material,  in  shape 

Sliooks 

Telegraph  arms  and  insulator  pegs 

Toothpicks  and  cigar  lighters 

Trunk  slats 

Turned  and  shapetl  goo<ls,  not  elsewhere  specified  : 

Brush  and  die  blocks 

Batchers'  blocks 

Cutting  blocks 

Dowel  pins,  umbrella  sticks,  and  spindles *. 

Handles 

Last  bloc'ks  and  Lists 

Plane  stocks 

Pumps  and  water  pipin*^ 

Baft  pins 

Rolls 

Saddletrees 

Sap  sjjrouts 

Shoes,  wooden 

Shoe  pegM  and  treenails 

Skewers *. 

S]»ools  and  l>obbins 

Stirrups,  wooden 

Miscellaneous  turned  and  shaped  goo<ls.  not  elsewhere  sjiecificd . 

Veneers  from  domestic  woods 

Washing  machines 

Whip  and  harness  stock 

Windmill  material 

Wooden  ware  not  specified 


United 
States. 


120, 980. 752 


125,000 

30.000 

2, 000, 000 

7.000 

100,000 

775,000 

1, 550, 000 

1, 400. 000 

130, 000 

610, 846 

350,000 

15,000 

150,000 

4,000 

314,000 

261,000 

150,000 

1,000,000 

1, 250, 000 

945, 752 

500,000 

100,000 

100,000 

6,000 

150, 000 

250. 000 

300,000 

150, 000 

10.000 
100,  000 

10,000 
413,654 

10. 000 
.    150,000 

50,  000 
150,000 

50,000 

55,000 
10,000 
10,000 

175,000 
2, 500,  000 

150.  000 
2,500 

400,  0(;0 
10. 000 
25,000 

i6,ooo 

1,  000 

15,000 

150, 000 

100,000 

500, 000 

25.000 

150,  000 

1,500,000 

15,000  j 

15,000 

5,000 

1,490.000  , 


Eastern 
group. 


Lake 
grou]). 


Central    I   Soutliern         Pacific 
gi'oup.         gtoup.  group. 


$6,278,673     $3,557,295  I  $7,826,428     $2,315,733         $574,777 


MiMcel 

laneouA 

group. 

$427,846 


11.800 

.'i.OOO 

612. 000 

4,500 

2,000 

159, 000 

125, 000 

56. 873 

10,000 

260.000 

350, 000 

15, 000 

135,000 


82, 000 
260.000 
130, 000 
•45, 000 
525, 000 
178, 000 
226, 000 

60,000 

50, 000 
6,000 

50,000 
200,000 


1,000 
100,  000 


10,000 
100.000 

30,000 

135, 000 

1,000 

50,000 


10,000 
155.  OiJO 
406, 000 

50,000 

2, 500 

152,  000 


12,000 

1,000 

150, 000 

350. 000 


50,000 
900,000 


57.  000 


3,000 

130,  OiM) 

2,500 

1,000 

210, 000 

186,000 

43, 127 

90,000 

30,000 


15.000 


34, 000 


10,000 
364,000 
175,000 

85,752 
125,  000 

15,000 

50,000 


10,  000 


150,000 
8,0(t( 


15,  00- 
8,  000 


10,000 
346, 000 


20,000 

10,000 

6, 000 


97,200 

650,000 

95.  000 

366,000 

1,005,000 

950.000 

30,000 

177, 000 


16.000 

533, 877 

2,000 

40,000 
234, 000 
300,000 


24, 12:i 


4,000 


155, 000 


10,000 
550,000 
275,000 
587,000 
119,000 

10,000 


83,000 


16,000 


34,000 

275,000 

95,000 


6,000 


5,000 


5, 000 


50,000 


150,000 

150, 000 

1,000 


10,000 


20,000 


41,  0;M) 

5,000 
10,000 


10,000 

1, 636, 000 

100,000 


102,000 


15,000 


15. 000 


40, 000 
220.  000 


78,000 


5,000 
10,000 


50,000 
2,000 


100, 000 
125, 000 
25,00i) 
60,  OOO 
155, 144 
15.  «K»0 
15,000 


10,000 


174,856 


15,000 
5,000 


413.654 


50,000 


6,000 


50,000 


24,0CM> 
SO.  OOO 


5O,0CO 


60,846 


21,000 

1,000 


2.000 


15.000 
5,000 


90,000 


4.000 


100,000 


5,000 


1.114,916 


296,  084 


22,000 
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Particular  attention  is  directed  to  the  item  in  Table  2,  "Tolls  received  for  custom  sawing",  amounting  to 
$9,589,580.  This  amount  represents  only  earnings  for  the  use  of  plant  and  cost  of  labor.  It  does  not  include  cost 
of  material,  except  the  comparatively  small  item  of  mill  supplies,  because  it  is  "custom  work"  usually  performed 
for  owners  of  raw  material  who  are  not  manufacturers  and  have  not  made  census  returns  as  such.  Therefore  no 
official  data  are  furnished  for  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  such  material  or  value  of  its  product.  Assuming  $3  per 
1,000  feet  arbitrarily  to  be  the  average  toll  for  custom  sawing,  this  toll  used  as  a  divisor,  with  the  total  amount  of 
toll  as  a  dividend,  produced  3,196,527  thousand  feet  as  the  aggregate  quantity  of  product  represented  by  "  custom 
sawing",  which  quantity  apportioned  among  the  respective  states,  according  to  the  receipts  of  toll  rejiorted  and 
reckoned  at  the  average  value  of  mill  product  per  1,000  feet,  will  considerably  increase  the  total  value  of  sawed 
lumber  in  these  states. 

TIMBER  PRODUCTS  NOT  MANUFACTURED  BY  MILLING  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Timber  products  not  manufactured  by  milling  establishments  were  reported  on  a  separate  schedule,  "  Special 
schedule  No.  5«,  timber  products".  The  compilation  of  data  received  on  this  schedule  is  presented  in  Tables  5, 
6,  and  7,  but  the  statistics  do  not  fully  represent  the  extent  and  value  of  the  industry  which  the  inquiry  was 
intended  to  embrace.  The  instructions  respecting  this  inquiry  issued  to  enumerators  and  s])ecial  agents  directed 
that  it  should  be  presented  to  all  operators  engaged  in  productive  industry  in  forest  growth  which  does  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  schedule  for  agriculture  and  whose  operations  are  not  connected  with  lumber  or  saw  mills. 

The  returns  for  establishments  that  had  offices  in  cities  were  secured  by  the  special  agents  appointed  to  collect 
statistics  of  manufactures;  all  other  establishments  were  reported  by  the  general  enumerators  while  engaged  in 
enumerating  the  x)opulation. 

Upon  completing  the  canvass  it  was  found  that  no  reiwrts  whatever  were  obtained  from  some  districts  having 
an  extensive  forest  area,  it  having  been  impracticable  to  examine  and  verify  the  returns  obtained  by  enumerators 
during  the  brief  period  they  were  at  work,  and  equally  so  to  obtain  additional  returns  by  means  of  correspondence 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  canvass. 

Had  the  instructions  been  strictly  followed,  the  data  obtained  would  have  enabled  a  full  presentation  of 
statistics  to  be  made  respecting  the  forest  crop  of  the  country.  Among  the  imi>ortant  items  for  which  the  reports 
are  incomplete  may  be  mentioned  wood  used  as  fuel  and  for  the  manufacture  of  charcoal,  material  for  wood  pulp 
and  for  distilled  products,  uncultivated  vegetable  substances  used  in  the  manufacture  of  medicines,  uncultivated 
nuts,  wood  used  for  fencing,  and  timber  cut  for  railway  ties  and  for  mining. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  data  contained  in  Table  2  for  "Lumber  mills  and  saw  mills",  under  the  head  of 
"Materials  used",  show  13,087,846  thousand  feet  (board  measure)  of  logs  purchased  during  the  census  year,  for 
which  the  sum  of  $92,677,446  was  paid,  and  this  material  for  the  mill  should  appear  as  the  product  of  the  logger. 
That  the  total  reported  for  this  class  of  product  is  quite  deficient  is  indicated  by  its  discrepancy  from  the  quantity 
known  to  have  been  purchased  and  used  during  the  census  year  by  lumber  and  saw  mills. 

Although  the  totals  do  not  represent  the  industries  in  their  entirety,  the  statistics  are  valuable  as  showing  the 
relations  of  capital,  wages,  materials,  and  miscellaneous  expenses  to  the  value  of  product  in  various  sections  of 
the  country,  and  they  are  summarized  for  the  United  States  under  these  heads,  as  follows: 

TIMBER  PRODUCTS  NOT  MANUFACTURED   BY  MILLING  ESTABLISHMENTS,  INCLUDING  TAR  AND  TURPENTINE:  1890. 


ITEKS. 


Total. 


Number  of  establishmenU  reporting 

Capital : 

Direct  investment 

Valne  of  hired  property 

Miscellaneoas  expenses 

Average  number  of  employes  (aggregnte) 

Tptal  wages 

Officers  or  firm  members : 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

All  other  employes : 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

Animals  in  use : 

Average  number 

Cost  of  keep 

Cost  of  materials  uncd 

Value  of  products 


2,276 

185, 603.  461 

n.  423. 318 

$3, 887. 026 

61, 457 

♦14, 287,  090 

056 
$541,503    1 

60,501  : 

113,745,596 

I 
26,853 
$1,847,679    ' 
$13,513,118    I 
$42,367,186 


LTION  or  K.STABU8HMBXT8. 

Timber 
products^ 

Tar  and  tur- 
pentine. 

1,606 

670 

$61,  &11, 01^ 

$4, 062. 375 

$1,396,818 

$26,500 

$3. 708, 364 

$178, 602 

46. 142 

15,315 

;      $11,353,608 

$2,933,491    ) 

907 
$514,559 

45.235 
$10, 839, 049 

22,053    i 
$1,479,426    i 
$11,  0<)6.  678 
$34,2K9.807 


40 
$26,944 

15.266 
$2,906,547 

4.800 
$366.  253 
$2,506,440  i 
$8. 077, 379 
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TAR  AND  TURPENTINE. 

Owiug  to  its  peculiar  conditions  and  its  economic  importance,  a  distinct  report  was  obtained  for  the 
manufacture  of  tar  and  torpentine.  A  special  schedule  of  inquiry  was  sent  to  all  manufacturers  whose  post  office 
addresses  could  be  obtained.    The  data  thus  obtained  are  shown  in  detail  in  Table  8. 

The  following  comparative  summary  presents  the  leading  statistics  of  the  tar  and  turpentine  industry  by 
totals  for  the  United  States,  a«  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1870,  1880,  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  TAR  AND  TURPENTINE :  1870,  1880,  AND  1890. 


ITEMS. 


Number  of  establishmento  reportlDg 

Capital  (6) 

HiaoeUajMous  expensea 

Average  number  of  employes  (aj^gregate) . 

Total  wagea '. . . 

Officers  or  Arm  membera : 

ATerage  number 

Total  wages 

All  other  employes : 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

Cost  of  materials  used , 

Value  of  products 


1870  (a) 


227 
$902,225 

ie) 

2,638 
$476,284 

{e) 
(«) 

(«) 

(e)  • 
$2, 146, 090 
$3,585,225 


1880 


1800 


508 
$1, 866, 390 

(c) 
10,535 
$1. 623, 061 

(«) 
(«) 

«) 

(«) 
$2, 324, 637 
$5, 876. 983 


670 

$4,062,375 

<i$546, 915 

15.315 

$2,933,491 

49 

$26,044 

15,266 

$2, 906,  547 

$2,506,440 

$8,077,379 

a  See  remarks  in  regard  to  the  depreciated  currency  of  1870,  page  596. 

b  Value  of  hired  property  is  not  included  in  the  capital  reported  in  1890,  because  it  was  not  inclurded  in  the  reports  of  previous  census  years. 

e  Not  reported. 

d Includes  cost  of  keep  of  animals. 

«  Not  reported  separately'. 

The  principal  products  consist  of  spirits  of  turpentine  and  resin,  and  the  quantity  and  value  of  each,  as 
reported  for  the  respective  states  at  the  census  of  1890  are  shown  in  the  following  statement: 

QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  SPIRITS  OF  TURPENTINE  AND  RESIN,  BY  STATES:   1890. 


8TATBS. 


The  United  States. 


Florida 

Georgia 

Miasissippi 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

All  other  states  (a) 


SPIRITS  OF  TUBPKXTIJTB. 


Barrels. 


340,524 


7,598 

189,558 

12,078 

72,888 

66.873 

3,529 


Value. 


$5,459,116 


126,929 
2,732,042 

181, 142 

1,293,086 

1, 039, 421 

86,495 


BX81N. 


Barrels. 


1,429,154 


Value. 


$2, 413, 757 


31.000 
670,588 

60,150 
365,233 
283,116 

19,067 


64,780 
1,474,353 

89,887 
377. 310 
383,167 

24,260 


a  Includes  Alabama  and  Missouri. 

TIMBERED  LAND  AND  STANDING  TIMBER. 

The  collection  of  accurate  and  comprehensive  statistics  relating  to  timbered  land  and  the  quantity  of  timber 
thereon  is  quite  difficult,  and  the  work  of  the  Eleventh  Census  was  therefore  restricted  to  obtaining  information 
respecting  timbered  land  owned  by  those  manufacturers  using  standing  timber,  logs,  or  bolts  for  their  raw  material, 
the  term  "merchantable  timber"  being  defined  as  comprehending  all  timber  which  could  be  manufactured  into 
lumber  fit  for  market.  For  con venience  of  report,  the  manufacturing  establishments  were  divided  into  two  classes, 
one  of  which  embraced  all  those  operating  any  kind  of  mill,  and  the  other  was  intended  to  include  all  other 
productive  forest  industries  not  conducted  by  mills. 

No  attempt  was  made  at  the  Eleventh  Census  to  ascertain  the  total  quantity  of  merchantable  timber  standing 
in  any  of  the  states.  Attempts  have  been  made  by  several  state  governments  to  obtain  it,  but  with  unsatisfactory 
results.  For  this  reason  the  census  inquiry  was  limited  to  those  lines  upon  which  it  was  believed  the  most 
accurate  information  was  accessible.  The  reports  obtained  from  manufacturers  respecting  standing  timber  owned 
by  them  are  believed  to  have  peculiar  value,  because  their  timbered  land  is  usually  thoroughly  explored  and  its 
product  carefully  estimated,  but  the  totals  relating  to  such  timber  fall  far  short  of  the  total  quantity  of 
merchantable  timber  in  the  United  States. 

The  question  as  to  capital  invested  in  timbered  land  and  standing  timber  required  for  its  answer  a  specific 
report  of  the  amount  invested  in  such  lands  as  arQ  not  tributary  to  the  mills  operated  by  the  establishments  in 
-question,  also  the  amount  invested  in  timbered  land  or  standing  timber  which  is  tributary  to  such  mills.  The 
latter  amount  only  is  stated  in  Table  2,  as  forming  a  part  of  the  operative  capital  of  mill  establishments. 
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There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  amounts  reported  under  the  head  of  "  Capital  invested ''  in  timbered  land 
in  some  instances  are  no  criterion  of  the  present  value  of  the  land,  because  it  has  been  partly  stripped  of  timber 
and  the  investment  does  not  appear  to  have  been  credited  with  the  value  of  such  timber.  To  what  extent  this 
affects  the  totals  the  census  data  furnish  no  means  of  accurately  determining. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  items  of  capital  invested,  area  of  timbered  land,  and  principal  varieties  of 
timber  are  statements  of  fact;  the  items  of  quantity  of  merchantable  standing  timber  and  its  value  are  estimated. 

To  what  extent  the  result  approaches  the  total  forest  area  or  the  total  quantity  of  standing  timber  in  the 
respective  states  can  not  be  determined,  as  complete  data  are  not  available. 

So  far  as  complete  reports  were  received,  the  data  presented  in  the  following  statement  may  therefore  be 
considered  as  showing  the  investment  in  timbered  land  by  the  manufacturers  of  lumber  and  cognate  jiroducts 
only,  the  area  in  acres  of  such  land  in  the  respective  states^  its  estimated  average  product  per  acre  of  merchantable 
timber,  and  the  average  value  per  1,000  feet  (board  measure)  of  the  timber  as  it  stands  in  the  forest.  The  area  of 
the  land  as  given  under  the  bead  of  "  Ownership '^  shows  the  area  owned  according  to  location  of  the  principal 
office  of  the  establishment  reporting,  while  under  the  head  of  << Location  of  land"  the  land  is  credited  to  the  state 
in  which  it  is  located. 

TIMBERED  LAND  OWNED  BY  MANUFACTURERS  OF  LUMBER  AND  COGNATE  PRODUCTS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES: 

1890. 


STATES  AND  TEBBITORIE8. 


The  United  States 


£astem  groap. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Masaachasetta. . . 
Khode  Island — 

Gonnecticat 

New  York 

Pennsylvania  — 

New  Jersey 

Delaware 


Lake  group. 


Michigan  . 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 

Central  group. 


Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

West  Virginia. 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Missouri 


Southern  group. 


Maryland. 


Virginia 

North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 

Texas 


Number  of 
establish- 
ments 
reporting. 


9.767 


8.180 


371 

256 

403 

-223 

12 

76 

707 

1,066 

38 

28 

1,102 


638 


110 


1,637 


280 
340 
79 
184 
176 
210 
359 

2,916 


ACCOftDINOTOOWNBBSHIP.  {a)(b) 


Capital 
invested. 


$195, 440. 827 


32,083.627 


3.547,326 

2,199,078 

1, 768, 894 

704,098 

17,800 

175,205 

4, 683, 61b 

18, 703, 104 

187,550 

5M62 

110, 616, 505 


54, 357,  754 
42, 263, 259 
13,905.492 

13,424,796 


1. 612, 770 
992,086 
1, 316, 776 
1,743,611 
4, 722, 742 
903,260 
2,133,551 

19, 308, 112 


Area  in  acres. 


27,664.626 


5,058,634 


141  402,675  38,358 

311  851,589  204,706 

459  2,301.492  1,004,840 

244  1. 153. 960  433. 355 

301  2,610,885  1,381,230 

129  2,276,311  1,087,775 

372  1,627,127  576,119 

257  1, 227. 968  594, 763 

105  1, 432, 878  534, 095 

360  2, 060, 805  701, 732 

237  3, 353, 422  1, 052,  964 

a  The  capital  and  land  are  credited  to  the  8tat«  in  which  the4>rincipal  office  of  the 
b  InclndeM  government  license  to  cut  timber  on  25,680  acres  located  in  Canada. 
e  The  land  is  credited  to  the  state  in  which  it  is  located. 


1.670,546 

465,461 

406.483 

43,826 

1,507 

11,525 

986,106 

1. 560, 208 

8,405 

4,567 

10, 702, 226 


5,707, 
3,968, 
1,026. 


350 
917 
950 


2,490,784 


106. 
62, 

111, 
302, 
948, 
294, 
663. 


864 
871 
078 
912 
861 
083 
216 


7,009,037 


A0CX>RDINO  TO  LOCATION  OF  LAND.   (6)  (C) 


establishment  is  located. 


• ■ 

Area  in  acres. 

Average 

quantity  of 

merchantable 

timber  per 

acre. 
(Feet,  board 

measitre.) 

Estimated  total 

quantity  of 

merchantable 

timber. 

(Number  of 

1,000  feet, 

board  mei^ure.) 

Average 

value  i)er 

1.000  f^t 

as  standing 

timber. 

Estimated 
total  value. 

27, 604, 626 

7,829 

216, 589, 090 

$1.80 

$409,620,090 

4,870,197 

6,629 

31, 796, 155 

2.03 

64, 655, 776 

1, 677, 740 

8,699 

6,038,999 

1.48 

8,960,690 

870,991 

6,546 

2,428,650 

2.03 

4,984,024 

405,076 

8,099 

8,280,592 

1.91 

6.282,006 

24.829 

11,173 

277,417 

3.30 

915,516 

1,547 

6,570 

8,617 

4.C2 

34,637 

12, 445 

8,074 

100,476 

4.15 

417, 013 

963.676 

6,631 

6. 426, 638 

1.99 

10, 803, 652 

1,400.851 

10,104 

14.154,701 

2.25 

31, 888, 080 

8,356 

4,986 

41.660 

5.60 

233, 263 

i.687 

8.192 

■ 

38.396 

2.26 

86,006 

9.787,930 

6,638 

64,973,573 

3.26 

212,037.525 

4,363,563 

7,255 

81,656,743 

2.80 

88, 601, 423 

4. 153, 698 

6.223 

25,850,239 

3.81 

98, 547, 423 

1,370,660 

5.876 

7,466.591 

3.82 

24. 796. 679 

2,499,297 

4.719 

11,795,030 

2.44 

28, 823, 522 

81,214 

6,582 

534.550 

3.17 

1,602.207 

60.501 

.  6, 278 

370, 839 

5.03 

1,911,009 

1               34.306 

3,495 

119.016 

2.68 

321, 296 

t             449,822 

7,050 

8. 175, 426 

2.16 

6,848.732 

'             086,286 

8,014 

2.072,443 

4.01 

11,921,873 

219. 213 

7,345 

1. 610, 140 

1.49 

2, 399.  600 

667,955 

4,496 

3, 002, 716 

1.24 

3, 728, 805 

8, 791, 397 

6,007 

1 

52,811,681 

0.96 

52, 017, 470 

50,323 

7,167 

360,644 

2.86 

1.032.136 

211,653 

6.646 

1,406,624 

1.26 

1,770,896 

1,141.662 

6,413 

6, 179, 966 

L56 

9,624,802 

416. 615 

8,714 

3,630,291 

0.99 

8,570,319 

1,403,810 

4,667 

6,636,972 

0.86 

6, 653, 174 

867,786 

8,743 

3, 248.  014 

0.99 

3,213,998 

936, 151 

6,852 

5, 478, 385 

0.87 

4,  745, 982 

975, 311 

6,801 

6, 632, 927 

0.61 

4, 063, 170 

•      982.328 

8,219 

8. 073, 400 

0.94 

7, 626. 868 

950.134 

6.049 

5, 747, 635 

1.03 

5, 022, 071 

855,624 

,              6,448 

5, 516, 823 

0.87 

4  778,45-4 
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TIMBERED  LAND  OWNED  BY  MANUFACTURERS  OF  LUMBER  AND  COGNATE  PRODUCTS— Con  tinned. 


STATES  AND  TKBBITOBIES. 


Pacific  group 


California. . . 

Oregon 

Washington 


Miscellaneous  group. 


Colorado 

Idaho 

Indian  territory 

lowra 

KansaH 

Montana 

NebruHka 

Kew  Mexico 

North  Dakota.. 
Sonth  Dakota... 

Utah 

Wyoming 

Canada  (a) 


Number  of 
establish- 

ments 
reporting. 


ACCORDING  TO  OWNERSHIP. 


ACCORDIXO  TO  LOCATION  OF  LAND. 


671 


20() 
223 
248 

161 


Capital 
invested. 


Area  in  acres.  il  Area  in  acres. 


$15, 723. 214 


8, 443,  004 
2, 231,  380 
5, 048, 830 

4. 284, 573 


58 
7 


148, 980 
16,960 


56 

4, 040, 128 

5 

6,210 

5 

19,700 

6 

4,960 

1 

6,715 

2 

9,120 

11 

25, 600 

2 

3,500 

2 

2,700 

1,  559, 729 


587, 167 
229. 343 
743, 219 

243,316 

68,930 
2,735 


181,775 

245 

2,070 

491 

1,275 

1,840 

3,215 

180 

560 


1,  600, 349 


596, 867 
249,  111 
754, 371 

89, 776 


68, 930 
2,735 
2,500 
5,735 

245 
2,070 

491 
1,275 
1,840 
3,215 

180 

560 

25,680 


Average 
quantity  of  | 
merchantable 
timber  per    , 
acre.         | 
(Fee:,  bonrd 
measure.) 


33, 961 


40,  742 
35,  242 
28, 172 

7,806 


6,968 
7.921 

30,  too 
4.716 

11, 898 

14,058 
2,754 

11,039 
5,000 
8,886 
8,880 

17, 714 

6,330 


Estimated  total 
quantity  of  , 
merchantable 

timber. 

( N  umber  of 

1.000  feet, 

board  measure.) 


54, 349, 311 


24, 317,  791 

8.  779, 193 

21,252.327 

700,780 


480, 334 
21,665 
7b,0C0 
27, 049 

2,915 
29.100 

1,352 
14, 075 

0,200 
28,570 

1,600 

9,920 

162.560 


Average 

value  i>er 

1,000  feet 

as  standing 

timber. 


$0.94 

1.07 
0.62 
0.92 

1.28 


Estimated 
total  value. 


1.10 
1.09 
1.00 
3.65 
3.60 
0.99 
2.18 
1.69 
4.00 
2.03 
3.25 
1.00 

2.73 


$50. 843, 838 

25,  ©62,  568 

5,  407. 212 

19,  474^  038 


526.260 

23,584 

75.000 

98,6S3 

10.5«J7 

28,814 

2.946 

23  755 

36,^10 

58,000 

5  200 

9.920 

443,360 


a  Includes  government  liceniie  to  cut  timber  on  25,680  acroa  located  in  Canada. 


EASTERN  GROUP. 

The  principal  varieties  of  timber  reported  in  Maine  comprise  spruce  at  an  average  stampage  value  of  $1.50 
per  1,000  feet,  pine  at  $3.90,  hemlock  at  $1.63,  poplar  at  $2.35,  birch  at  $1.12,  and  cedar  at  $2.58.  A  considerable 
range  appears  in  the  stumpage  values  reported,  since  they  depend  on  so  many  coudirions  of  growth  and 
accessibility  to  market.  The  value  of  spruce  varies  from  $1.00  to  $3.00  i^er  1,000  feetj  that  of  pine  from  $2.50  to 
$5.50,  the  minimum  price  being  for  second  growth,  or  sapling  pine,  and  the  maximum  for  virgin  timber.  The  values 
reported  for  hemlock  include,  in  some  cases,  the  value  of  the  bark,  the  value  of  the  stripped  timber  for  manufacture 
into  lumber  being  usually  reckoned  at  from  50  cents  to  $1.00  per  1,000  feet.  Maine  contains  a  considerable  growth 
of  canoe  birch,  which  is  largely  utilized  for  the  manufacture  of  spools,  shoe  lasts,  and  pegs. 

The  principal  variety  of  commercial  timber  reported  in  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  is  S])ruce,  together  with 
a  considerable  quantity  of  hemlock  and  some  hard  woods.  The  average  area  comprised  by  the  individual  reports 
is  much  less  than  that  in  Maine,  and  this  fact  may  explain  the  larger  average  product  per  acre  derived  from  the 
smaller  holdings.  A  considerable  quantity  of  pine,  mostly  second  growth,  is  reported  in  New  Hampshire.  The 
timber  of  chief  economic  a' alue  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut  comprises  pine  of  second  growth 
and  chestnut. 

The  principal  commercial  timber  of  northern  New  York  consists  of  spruce,  having  an  average  value  of  $1.72 
on  the  stump,  intersjiersed  with  hemlock,  cedar,  and  occasional  pine  groves.  Stated  in  their  rank,  according  to 
the  quantity  reported,  the  commercial  timbers  of  Pennsylvania,  and  their  average  stumpage  value,  are  hemlock, 
$1.45;  pine,  $4.45;  chestnut,  $3.00  j  oak,  $3.66;  maple,  $3.27;  birch,  $5.00;  cherry,  $10.00,  and  beech,  $2.00.  The 
timber  growth  in  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  is  not  sufficient  to  give  it  economic  importance,  what  is  manufactured 
being  for  local  use  and  consisting  principally  of  pine,  oak,  chestnut,  and  cedar. 

LAKE  GROUP. 

• 

This  group  stands  first  in  the  quantity  and  value  of  its  forest  products,  which  consist  principally  of  white 
pine  lumber,  although  enough  remains  of  the  hard  wood,  which  formed  the  original  forest  cover  for  the  southern 
portion  of  Michigan,  to  furnish  material  for  important  industries.  The  principal  body  of  white  pine  now  remaining 
in  Michigan  is  found  in  the  northern  peninsula  in  conjunction  with  the  pine  of  Wisconsin,  whose  principal  forest 
area  is  in  the  northern  half  of  the  state.  The  bulk  of  the  white  pine  now  standing  in  the  United  States  is  located 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  Minnesota  and  is  tributary  to  the  Mississippi  river  and  to  Lake  Superior.  The 
consumption  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  of  merchantable  standing  timber  of  all  varieties  by  the 
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mannfacturing  industries  operating  mills,  whose  reports  are  presented  herewith,  is  shown  to  have  aggregated 
about  11,000,000  thousand  feet,  board  measure,  during  the  census  year,  and  it  also  appears  that  manufacturers' 
holdings  of  such  timber  will  supply  them  but  a  few  years  longer  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption.  The  quantity 
of  timber  in  reserve  is  principally  standing  on  lands  owned  by  the  federal  and  state  governments. 

Selected  varieties  of  commercial  importance  in  the  Lake  group  are  given  in  the  following  statement,  which 
also  shows  for  each  variety  the  average  product  of  merchantable  timber  per  acre  and  the  average  value  on  the 
stump : 

.  TIMBERED  LAND,  LAKE  GROUP,  BY  STATES:  1890. 

[Board  measure.] 


VABISTIES. 


Ash 

Beech,  hirch,  and  maple 

Cedar 

Elm 

Hemlock « . 

Oak '.. 

White  pine 

White  and  Xorway  pine 


MICHIGAN. 


WISCONSIN. 


MINNBSOTA. 


..I 


Average 
product 
per  acre 
in  feet. 


8,3»7 
6,123 
5,153 
1,907 
4.745 
7,080 
6,053 
7,889 


Average 
value  per 
1,000  feet. 


$3.18 
1.80 
1.38 
1.18 
1.05 
3.59 
4.67 
3.S2 


Average 

product 

j)er  acre 

in  feet. 


Average 


Average 


Average 


value  per  :'    ?1«^"«^    i  value  per 
1,000  feet.  '     ?!  f?fr      i.OOO  f«ot- 


in  feet 


5,409 
3,825 
5,762 
4,661 
4,  756 
5,398 
10.092 


a  Includes  one  report  of  160  acres,  containing  elm  and  basswood,  averaging  30,000  feet  per  acre. 

b  Includes  1,012,800  acres  of  railway  land  which  average  but  1,154  feet  per  acre;  the  remaining  68,617  acres  average  4,347  feet  per  acre. 

CENTRAL  GROUP. 


The  predominant  species  or  groups  of  species  found  in  this  group  of  states  comprise  the  broad  leaved  trees 
described  by  Prof.  G.  S.  Sargent  at  the  Tenth  Census  under  the  head  of  "The  deciduous  forest  of  the 
Mississippi  basin  and  the  Atlantic  plain  ".  Selected  varieties  of  commercial  importance  are  given  in  the  following 
statement,  which  shows  for  each  variety  its  average  product  of  merchantable  timber  i)er  acre,  and  the  average 
value  i)er  1,000  feet,  board  measure,  on  the  stump : 

TIMBERED  LAND,  CENTRAL  GROUP,  BY  STATES:  1890. 

« 

[Boartl  measure.] 


OHIO. 


INDIANA. 


ILLINOIS. 


WEST  VIBOINIA. 


KKNTCCKY. 


TENNESSEE. 


HiaSi^UBI. 


VARIE11E8.  '  Average 
]»ro(luct 
per  acre 
in  feet. 


Average 
value 

per  1,000 
feet. 


Average  '■  Average  Average 

product       value  product 

per  acre    per  1,000  ,  per  acre 
in  feet. 


Average  ■[  Average  J  Average  i  Average 


value     1  product  ■     value 


per  1,000  '!  per  acre 


per  1,000 
feet. 


product 
per  acre 
in  feet. 


Average  ''  Average  Average  <  Average  Average 
value     '  product  j     value       product  ,     value 

per  1,000  !  per  acre  i  per  1,000  per  acre  per  1,000 
feet.       '   in  feet.         feet.         in  feet.        feet. 
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SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

The  mauufacture  of  lamber  aud  the  atilization  of  forest  material  constitute  an  important  part  of  the  extensive 
industrial  development  which  has  occurred  in  the  southern  states  during  the  last  decade.  The  consumption  of 
the  pine  of  North  Carolina,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Arkansas  has  been  enormously  increased, 
and  the  products  have  obtained  a  much  wider  domestic  distribution,  due  to  increased  railway  facilities  and  the 
constantly  decreasing  supply  of  timber  in  the  older  lumbering  sections  of  the  country.  The  following  statement 
shows  for  the  respective  states  comprising  this  group  the  average  growth  per  acre  and  the  average  stumpage 
value  in  1890  of  selected  varieties  of  timber  of  commercial  importance: 


TIMBERED  LAND,  SOUTHERN  GROUP,  BY  STATES:  1890. 

[Board  measure.] 


MARYLAND. 

viRonnA.       ciJSLmA. 

SOUTH 
CABOUNA.   i 

1 

QKOBGIA. 

i 

1 

FLORIDA.             ALABAMA. 

1                       1 

MI68IA8IPPI. 

! 

LOUISIANA.  ' 

ABKAN8AS.     !          TKX 

1 

AS. 

Aver* 

valae 

per 

1,000 

feet 

VABIETIBS. 

Aver- 
age 

prod- 
act 
per 

acre 
in 

feet. 

Aver- 
age 

value 
per 

1,000 
feet. 

Aver- 
age 

prod- 
uct 
per 

acre 
in 

feet. 

Aver- 
age 

valne 
per  1 

1,000  i 
feet. 

i 

Aver- 
age 

prod- 
uct 
per 

acre 
in 

feet. 

1 

Aver- 
age 

ralue 
per 

1,000 
feet. 

Aver- 
ts 

prod- 
uct 
per 
acre 
in 

feet. 

Arer- 
affe 

value 

per 

1.000 

feet. 

11.00 

Aver- 
age 

prod- 
uct 
per 

acre 
in 

feet. 

Aver- 
age 

value 
per 
1,000 
feet. 

Aver- 
age 

prod- 
uct 
per 

acre 
in 

feet. 

Aver- 

value 
per 

1,000 
feet. 

• 

Aver- 
age 

pi-od- 

not 

per 

acre 

in 

feet. 

1 

Aver- 
age 

value 
per 

1.000 

feet. 

Aver- 
ts 

prod- 
uct 
per 
acre 
in 
feet. 

Aver- 

value 

per 

1,000 

feet. 

1 

Aver- 
age 

prod- 
uct 
per 
acre 
in 
feet. 

Aver- 
age 

value 

per 

1,000 

feet. 

Aver- 
age 

prod- 
uct 
per 
acre 
in 

feet. 

Aver- 

value 
per 
1,000 
feet. 

ai.so 

Arer- 

prod- 
uct 
per 
acre 
in 
feet. 

Aah 

;      I' 
.......(......i  ....... 

1 
•  *  •  *  •"•  '1       *  •  •  •  • 

3,000 

2,000 

Cedar 

! ' 

1 1' i 

r 
h...... 

15,825 

90.76 

•••••• 

i 

10,000     $0.76 

Chestnut  .... 

1,000   ^.00 

,1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

Cottonwood.. 

• 

1 

7,714 
4,830 
9,840 

0.61 
1.00 
0.54 

1     -  - 
5,000 

o.so 

Cypress ii  B-7flO 

$1.27 

i 

5,000 

$1. 48 

i 

14,698 

10.64 

2,000 

1.00 

8,808 
5,723 

$1.61 
0.59 

8,254 

$1.05  , 

1 
1 

1 

Gnni ' 

......  1  - 

■ 

2,000       0.75 

Hemlock 15.000  1  2.50  i 

1 



i 

1 

..... .j 

1 

1 

1 

Magnolia 

' 

1 

9.000 

2.00 

• 

4 
...... 

Oak 6,401 

3.66      8.770 

1.18  1 

ft.mn 

1.22 
4.09 

6,500 
2,000 

3.44 
1.50 

8,600 

#0.53 

8,061 

1.49 

1,249 

2.27 

4,511 

1.17 
1.25 
1.00 
0.68 

1,904 

4.97 

Poplar 

10.000 

1.48  'flaio 

5,000 

30,000 

5,574 

Walnut 1 

' 

1 

***"'*! 

! 

Yellow  pine..    6,829 

2.30 

i 

5,882 

1.02 

i 

4,983 

1.22 

4,614 

1.20 

4,151 

0.78  1 

1 

2,948 

0.93 

7,172 

0.78 

6,825 

0.96 

1 

9,051 

0.55 

6,436  '    0.92 

PACIFIC  GROUP. 

Among  the  various  industrial  grorfps  of  states,  the  Pacific  group  shows  the  greatest  percentage  of  increase  in 
lumber  manufacture,  this  increase  being  caused  principally  by  the  great  development  in  the  state  of  Washington, 
which  contains  the  heaviest  continuous  belt  of  forest  growth  in  the  United  States. 

The  timber  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington  is  noted  for  its  great  size  and  economic  value,  although  its 
commercial  value  has  just  begun  to  appreciate,  coincident  with  its  increasing  utilization  for  domestic  consumption. 

The  following  statement  shows  for  the  respective  states  composing  this  group  the  average  growth  per  acre  of 
selected  varieties  of  commercial  timber  and  their  average  value  on  the  stump  per  1,000  feet,  board  measure: 

TIMBERED  LAND,  PACIFIC  GROUP,  BY  STATES:  1890. 

[Boanl  measure.] 


VABIETIBS. 


Cedar.... 

Fir 

Pine 

Kedwood. 


CALIFOBNIA. 


OBBQON. 


WASHINGTON. 


Average 
product  per 
acre  in  feet. 


Average 
value  jier 
1,000  feet. 


12, 42Q 
10,031 
51,  749 


$1.25 
1.48 
l.H 


Average 
product  per 
acre  in  feet. 


20, 353 
35, 054 
19,020 


Average    ^     Average 
valne  per    ;  product  per 
1,000  feet,     acreinfeet 


$0.43 
0.55 
0.76 


37,050 
26,084 
18,858 


Average 
valueper 
1,000  feet. 


$0.59 
0.95 
1.06 


CALIFORNIA   REDWOOD. 

The  narrow  belt  of  redwood  whicli  extends  along  the  western  slopes  of  the  coast  range  from  the  Bay 
Monterey  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  state  is  the  most  important  forest  of  similar  extent  now  standing. 
Few  trees  equal  the  redwood  in  economic  value.  No  other  forest  can  compare  with  this  in  productive  capacity, 
and  no  other  great  body  of  timber  in  North  America  is  so  generally  accessible  or  so  easily  worked.  Single  trees 
capable  of  producing  75,000  feet  of  lumber  are  not  uncommon,  while  a  yield  of  from  1,000,000  to  2,000,000  feet  of 
lumber  per  acre  is  by  no  means  rare. 
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Previous  to  1880  the  redwood  bad  been  practically  destroyed  in  the  neighborhood  of  San  Francisco  bay,  both 
north  and  south,  and  through  the  entire  extent  of  this  forest  the  trees  most  accessible  to  streams  and  railroads 
had  been  culled.  Heavy  bodies  of  redwood  are  still  standing,  however,  in  the  Santa  Cruz  region,  and  in 
Humboldt  county,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Eel  and  Mud  rivers,  and  Redwood  creek.  The  largest  number  of  mills 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  redwood  are  located  upon  Humboldt  bay,  principally  at  Eureka  and  Areata. 

The  following  estimates  of  the  quantity  of  accessible  redwood  standing  within  the  limits  of  the  Pacific  coast . 
redwood  belt  in  1890  were  prepared  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Tibbetts,  secretary  of  the  Humboldt  Lumber  Manufacturers' ' 
Association : 

REDWOOD. 

rSBT  (B.  M.)- 

Total 97,504,800,000 

From  Oregon  boundary  to  the  month  of  Redwood  creek 12, 012,  000, 000 

From  the  month  of  Redwood  creek  to  the  mouth  of  Mud  river 11, 472, 000, 000 

From  the  month  of  Mud  river  to  the  mouth  of  Eel  river 11, 232, 000, 000 

From  the  month  of  Eel  river  to  the  mouth  of  Matole  river 14, 256, 000, 000 

From  the  month  of  the  Matole  river  to  the  mouth  of  Catonavia  creek 12, 864, 000, 000 

From  the  mouth  of  Catonavia  creek  to  the  mouth  of  Russian  river 34, 668, 800, 000 

In  the  Santa  Cruz  region 1,000,000,000 

ESTIMATED  CUT  FOR  THE  CENSUS  YEAR  ENDING  MAY  31, 1890. 

FRET  (B    M.). 

Total 317,274,000 

Sawed  lumber : 237,274,000 

Sawed  shingles  and  shakes ^ 25, 000, 000 

Split  railroad  ties 40,000,000 

Split  posts,  shakes,  etc 15,000,000 

COMPARATIVE  VALUES  OF  EAW  MATERIAL  AND  PRINCIPAL  PRODUCT. 

« 

The  statement  on  the  following  page  contains  (1)  the  average  value  per  1,000  feet,  t>oard  measure,  of  alU' 
timber  reported  as  standing  in  each  state;  (2)  the  average  value  on  the  stump  of  the  standing  timber  which  wa&. 
used  by  mill  establishments;  (3)  the  average  price  paid  for  logs  bought  by  mill  establishments;  (4)  the  average- 
value  at  the  mill  of  sawed  lumber  of  all  kinds  reported  in  feet,  board  measure. 
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VALUES  OF  RAW  MATERIAL  AND  PRODUCT  PER  1,000  FEET,  BOARD  MEASURE,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1«90. 


STATES  AND  TEHBITORIES. 


Average 

value 
on  stiimp 

of  all 

stnnding 

timber 

reported. 


LCMBER  MILLS  AND  SAW  MILLS. 


The  United  States. 
Eastern  gronp 


$1.80 


2.03 


Average 

value 

on  stamp  of 

standing 

timber 

manufai'tar- 

ed  during 

year. 


$2.52 


Average 

cost 
of  logs 
bought. 


$7.08 


Average 

value 
of  sawed 
lumber. 


$11.41 


2.10 


7.27 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts. . 
Rhode  Island  . . . 
Connecticut .... 

New  York 

Pennsvlvania. . . 

New  Jersey 

Delaware 


Lake  group — 

Michigan . . 
Wisconsin. 
Minnesota . 


Central  gronp. 


Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

West  Virginia 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Missouri 


Sonthenr  group. 


1.48 
2.03 
1.91 
3.30 
4.02 
4.15 
1.99 
2.25 
5.60 
2.26 

3.26 


2.80 
3.81 
3.32 

2.44 


Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 


3.17 
5.03 
2.68 
2.10 
4.01 
1.49 
1.24 

0.98 


2.86 
1.26 
1.56 


—  I- 


11.19 


2.14 
1.96 
1.85 
2.49 
2.63 
4.07 
1.89 
2.14 
4.05 
1.85 

8.78 


7.95 

6.67 

6.28 

8.78 

11.90 

12.80 

7.96 

6.22 

11.80 

7.50 

7.01 


11.73 
10.87 
10.93 
14.11 
16.91 
18.70 
11.79 
13.24 
19.08 
11.43 

11.53 


LUMBER  MILLS  AND  SAW  MtLL». 


STATES  AND  TBRRITOBIE8. 


Average 
value 

on  stump 
of  all 

standing 
timber 

reported. 


Southern  group— Continued. 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 

Texas 


Pacific  group. 


$0.99 
0.86 
0.99 
0.87 
0.61 
0.94 
1.03 
0.87 


0.94 


Average 
value 
on  stump  of 
standing 
timber 
manufactur- 
ed during 
year. 


4.08 
3.58 
2.82 

2.79 


6.76 
7.08 

7.74 

8.42 


11.72 
11.26 
11.47 

14.19 


California... 

Oregon 

Washington 


Miscellaneous  group. 


3.08 

8.43 

14- SI 

6.06 

9.67 

16.79 

'              3.16 

9.67 

14.90 

2.14 

7.86 

13.14 

1.59 

7.45 

13.05 

1.50 

7.22 

12.68 

1.25 

8.18 

11.73 

0.90 

5.52 

9.50 

2.68 

7.34 

12.11 

1.14 

5.41 

9.62 

1.05 

4.61 

8.57 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Indian  territory 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Mexico 

North  Dakota  . . 

Oklahoma 

South  Dakota... 

Utah 

Wyoming 


1.07 
0.62 
0.02 


1.28 


$0.92 
0.81 
0.79 
0.90 
0.94 
0.91 
0.81 
0.75 


1.13 


1.10 
1.00 
1.09 
3.65 
3.60 
0.99 
2.18 
1.69 
4.00 


1.52 
1.00 
0.81 


1.44 


Average 

cost 
of  logs 
bought. 


Average 

value 
of  fMwed 
lumber. 


2.03 
3.25 
1.00 


1.00 
1.14 
10.00 
0.52 
4.09 
6.12 
0.51 
1.54 
1.56 


1.88 
1.36 
1.00 


$4.11 
4.94 
5.60 
5.89 
4.60 
7.31 
5.60 
5.37 


5.67 

5.95 
5.25 
5.73 


9.62 


$8.51 
8.85 

10.21 
9.28 
9.68 

12.66 
9.44 
9.03 


11.08 


5.14 
9.75 
5.22 

20.17 
8.02 

10.72 
8.39 
5  82 
5.86 
7.ai 
5.25 
7.02 
4.78 
6.96 
6.34 


12.62 
10.39 
10.61 


13.04 


13.89 
19.98 
U.76 
31.92 
11.28 
1.1.72 
16.23 
10.71 
11.32 
11.23 
10.33 
13.13 
12  09 
1113 
15.37 


The  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  and  the  value  of  its  product,  as  presented  in  this  report, 
represents  the  cost  of  manufacture  and  profit,  and  its  variation  is  due  to  local  causes,  such  as  the  weight  of  crude 
material  and  cost  of  its  transportation,  proximity  to  market,  mechanical  and  other  methods  of  manufacture,  also 
to  the  variety  or  kind  of  lumber  used  and  character  of  product. 

Table  1  presents  in  comparison  the  data  relating  to  the  lumber  and  saw  mill  industry  as  reported  at  the 
censuses  of  1870,  1880,  and  1890;  only  such  items  are  shown  as  are  common  to  the  three  census  periods,  therefore 
some  of  the  totals  do  not  agree  »vith  those  shown  in  Table  2.  This  is  caused  by  the  difference  in  the  form  and 
scope  of  the  inquiry  of  the  census  of  1890  as  compared  with  those  of  preceding  censuses,  which  necessitates  the 
consolidation  of  some  items  for  comparative  purposes. 

Table  2  shows  in  detail,  by  states  and  territories,  the  statistics  relating  to  '^  Lumber  mills  and  saw  mills"  as 
reported  at  the  census  of  1890. 

Table  3  is  a  presentation  of  employes/  average  number  of  months  employed,  and  average  monthly  earnings 
per  employ^  for  the  lumber  mill  and  saw  mill  industry.  It  shows,  by  totals  for  each  state  and  territory,  the 
average  number  of  males  above  16  years,  females  above  15  years,  and  children,  with  their  average  term  of 
employment  and  average  monthly  earnings  per  employe,  distributed  into  the  following  classes:  (1)  officers  or  firm 
members  actively  engaged  in  the  industry  or  in  supervision;  (2)  clerks;  (3)  operatives,  skilled  and  unskilled.  The 
employes  classed  as  '^Operatives,  skilled  and  unskilled  ",  are  distributed  into  the  four  branches  of  the  industry  as 
conductedby  milling  establishments,  namely:  operations  in  the  woods;  transportation;  mill  operations  other  than 
planing  mill,  and  planing  mill.  The  classes  '*  Officers  and  firm  members''  and ''  clerks  "  are  not  reported  as  engaged 
exclusively  in  any  particular  branch  of  the  industry,  therefore  no  subdivision  of  these  two  classes  is  shown. 

Table  4  shows  the  various  monthly  rates  of  wages  paid,  and  the  average  number  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  except  pieceworkers,  employed  at  each  rate  for  each  of  the  four  branches  of  the  industry  enumerated 
in  the  description  of  Table  3. 
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Table  5  presents  in  detail,  by  states  and  territories,  the  statistics  concerning  establishments  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  timber  products  other  than  those  produced  by  milling  establishments. 

Tables  6  and  7  show  the  data  concerning  employes  and  wages  for  this  class  of  establishments. 

Table  8  shows  detailed  statistics  for  the  manufacture  of  tar  and  turpentine. 

The  average  number  of  months  employed  and  the  average  monthly  earnings,  as  shown  in  Tables  3  and  6,  are 
computed  from  individual  returns.  The  average  number  of  employ^^s  reported  by  each  establishment  is  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  months  embraced  by  the  term  of  operation.  Aggregating  such  results  of  individual  returns,  the 
number  of  months  required  for  1  employ^  to  x)erform  the  labor  is  obtained.  This  number  divided  by  the  number 
of  employ^^s  gives  the  true  average  number  of  months  employed,  and  divided  into  the  total  wages,  the  true  average 
monthly  earnings. 

The  totals  for  some  items  shown  in  the  accompanying  tables  will  Lot  agree  with  the  totals  for  apparently  the 
same  items  given  in  the  tables  on  manufactures  in  Part  I.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  tables  in  Part  I  present 
the  figures  under  general  heads  common  to  all  classes  of  industry,  which  necessitates  combinations  of  a  different 
character  from  those  adopted  for  this  report. 

Table   1.— COMPARATIVE   STATEMENT,  LUMBER   MILLS  AND  SAW  MILLS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:   1870,  1880, 

AND  1890. 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


The  United  StnteH 


Alabama 


Year. 


Alaska  (e) 


Arizona. 


Arkansas 


California 


Colorado 


Connect  Iciit 


Dakota  (/) 


Delaware 


District  of  Colunibiu. 


Florida. 


Georgia 


Idaho 


Illinuis. 


Indiana 


dl870 
188U 
1890 

1870 
188U 
1890 

1870 
1880 
1890 

1870 
1880 
1890 

1870 
1880 
1890 

1870 
1880 
1890 

1870 
1880 
1890 

1870 
1880 
1890 

1870 
1880 
1890 

1870 
1880 
1890 

1870 
1880 
1890 

1870 
1880 
1890 

1870 
1880 
1890 

1870 
1880 
1890 

1870 
1880 
1890 

1871) 
1880 
1890 


Nniuber 
of  estab- 
lislimento 
report- 
ing. 


25,832 
25,708 
21.011 


Capital,  (b) 


AVERAOB  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  TOTAL  WAOE8.  (a) 


Aggregates. 


284 
354 
437 


10 

1 

13 

4 

211 
319 
523 

291 
251 
221 

32 

96 

109 

393 
300 
157 

10 
39 
40 

80 
86 
47 


$143,493,232 
181. 186, 122 
496. 339. 968 


(9) 


I 
1 


104 
135 
202 

532 
655 
434  ; 

10 

48 
41 

511 
&40 
357 

1.861 
2,  022 
1,603 


744, 005 
1.545,655 
7, 225, 170 


Average 
uumber. 


149, 907 
147, 956 
286, 197 


Total  wages. 


$40,009,162 
31,  845, 974 
87, 784, 4;{3 


Males 

above 

16  years. 


Females 

above 
15  years. 


ChUdren. 


146, 047 
141, 564 
280, 467 


105, 727 

5.000 
102,450 
212.  H75 

694. 400 
1, 067, 840 
6,  818. 943 

3, 856, 440 

6. 454,  718 

15, 833, 636 

132, 700 
481,  200 
838,656 

775.  391 

&57,  :?oo 

1, 010. 656 

37,400 
113,750 
370, 085 

290,424 
259, 250 
252, 791 

1,500 
25,000 


1,428 
1.647 
6.123 


357. 195 

424, 156 

1, 836, 721 


1,411 
1,611 
5,949 


755,090 
2, 219,  550 
5. 398, 499 

1,718,473 
3, 101, 452 
4,884,568 

50,750 
192. 460 
419,880 

2, 542, 530 
3, 295.  48b 
4.056,562 

5. 975,  746 

7.  048,  088 

11,23^*,  573 


86 

16 
79 
97 

1.107 
1,744 
6,712 

4,077 
3, 4.34 
4,588 

218 
877 
904 

908 
707 
754 

68 
290 
5U0 

311 
391 
560 

15 
25 


1,116 
2,030 
4,239 

2,976 
3, 392 
6,917 

47 
173 
372 

3.100 
3,851 
4,314 

9,446 
10, 339 
15, 822 


22, 173 

6,0')0  ' 
33,375  i 
58,150 

255.  186 

237,  394 

2,068,870  I 

1, 620, 626 
1.095.736 
1,994,565 

78, 711 
112.931 
323.413 

242, 900 
178. 336 
2G9, 788 

14,256 

54,  C'74 

124, 070 

70,823 

40, 604 

104,386 

1,800 
6,000 


86 


682 

425 

2, 462 


8 


8 


3,268 
5,967 
3,268 


9 

36 

166 


16 

77 

2 

97 

1.075 
1, 690 

6 

26 
54 

6,658 

12 

42 

421,820 

562. 249 

1, 398, 120 

667,628 

554,085 

1, 572, 284 

17,924 

33,  367 

125,220 

817, 212 

787.  867 

1.147,784 

1,901,612 
1.571,740 
4, 773,  752 


4,059 
3. 423 
4.551 

217 
870 
897 

008 
C9.I 
753 

66 
286 

497  i 

'  308 
378 
400 

10 
25 


12 
31 


6 

11 

6 


•  •••      -■•••• 

7 

7 

8 

1 

2 

4 

3 

1,091 
1,945 
4,147 

2,913 
3,298 
5,784 

47 
169 
368 

3.059 
3,652 
4,235 

9,097 

0,  926 

15, 269 


2 
29 
11 
32 


2 

"8 

7 

251 


3 
13 
70 


23 
85 
63 

62 
94 

101 


4 
2 

39 

199 

71 

342 
413 
302 


Cost  of  mate- 
rials used,  (c) 


$103, 343, 430 
146, 155, 385 
231,555,618 


520, 513 
1, 608. 635 
4,481,362 


30, 198 

1,600 
131,786 
126, 765 

546, 059 
1, 070, 3U5 
4, 783, 378 

1,986.119 
2, 242, 50:t 
4, 356, 045 

117.075 
700, 294 
609, 693 

940,665 
641,  569 
741, 942 

32. 772 
281,  875 
216, 802 

229,856 
243,  375 
193, 006 

20. 000 
34,UOO 


1, 163, 238 
1,867.213 
2, 733, 322 

1,616,527 
3, 197, 155 
3, 263, 027 

20.177 
230. 566 
187, 097 

2, 163. 655 
3.144,905 
2, 893.  684 

5. 563, 985 

9,  627.  097 

10,  568, 376 


Value  of 

jprodiicts, 

including 

receipts  I  rum 

custom  work 

and  reftair- 

ing. 


a  For  purposes  of  comparison  only  the  employ^n  engaged  at  the  uiill  and  their  wages  are  shown  for  18iH) 


$210, 159,  ^27 
2  (3,  268,  729 
403, 667, 575 


1.359,083 
2. 649. 634 
8, 135, 996 


58,440 

10,  000 
215,918 
248, 79a 

1,  344, 403 
1,  703.  848 
8, 800, 017 

5, 227,  064 
4.428,050 
8, 453, 964 

324. 379 
1,051,295 
1, 172, 190 

1,541,038 
1,076.  155 
1, 2:J0,  7^6 

72. 280 
435, 792 
451, 882 

405.041 
411,060 
397, 057 

30.0DO 
50,000 


2, 235.  780 
3. 060, 291 
6, 424, 307 

4, 044, 375 
4, 875. 310 
6, 306. 095 

56,850 
349. 635 
429,990 

4, 546  769 

6, 063,  a37 
5,  090, 040 

12. 324.  755 
14, 260, 830 
19, 964, 293 


e  No  report  received  prior  to  1890. 

/North  and  South  Dakota  combined  for  1890  to  compare  with  Dakota  territory  for  1870  and  1880. 

g  None  reported  in  1890. 

2588 39  . 


census  years, 
shown  m  Table  2. 
Staves,  shooks,  and  heading*'. 
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Table  1.— COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  LUMBER  MILLS  AND  SAW  MILLS,  ETC.— Continued. 


8TATB8  AND  TEBBROBIBS. 


Year. 


Namber 
of  estab- 
lighments 
report- 
ing. 


Capital. 


▲VBBAQB  NUMBEB  OV  EMPLOYES  AND  TOTAL  WAOB8. 


Aggregates. 


Indian  territory  (a) 
Iowa 


Xansas. 


Kentucky. 


Louiniana 


J     1870 

1880 

I    1890 

.  1870 
1880 
1890 

1870 
1880 
1890 

1870 

1880 

I  1890 

1870 

,  1880 

1890 

.   1870 

,  1880 

1890 


Maryland 1870 

I    1880 
1890 

Massachnaetts '    1870 

1880 
1890 

Michigan '    1870 

1880 

'     1890 

i 
I 

Minnesota 1870 

'     1880 

1890 


Maine 


Mississippi. 


Missouri 


Montana 


Nebraska 


Nevada 


New  Hampahire 


New  Jersey 


New  Mexico 


New  York 


North  Carolina 


North  Dakota  (c). 


Ohio 


Oklahoma  (d) . 
Oregon 


1870 
1880 
1890 

1870 
1880 
1890 

1870 
1880 
1890 

1870 
1880 
1890 

1870 
1880 
1890 

1870 
1880 
1890 

1870 
1880 
1890 

1870 
1880 
1890 

1870 
1880 
1890 

1870 
1880 
1890 

1890 

1870 
1880 
1890 

1890 

1870 
1880 
1890 


Average 
number. 


3 

645 

328 
137 

195 

146 

27 

562 
670 
595 

152 
175 
122 

1,099 
848 
831 

391 
369 
212 

644 
606 
464 

1,571 
1,649 
1,918 

207 
234 
317 

265 
295 
338 

806 

881 
748 

31 
36 
30 

50 
38 
31 

18 
0 
(ft) 

723 
680 
531 

285 
284 
110 

12 
26 
26 

3.510 
2,822 
1,664 

523 
776 
688 


2,230 
2,352 
1,427 

8 

165 
228 
300 


$16,000  I 

3, 925.  001 

4,  946,  390 
17, 487, 825 

642, 955 
202, 975 

10, 8«5 

1, 724,  686 
2, 290, 558 
6,  554, 974 

541,800 
•   903. 950 

5,  586,  598 

6,614,875 

6,  339, 396 
11,883,447 

1,055,600 
1.237,694    , 
1,449,795    I 

2.054,829  ' 
2.480.340    , 

5,002,033    i 

I' 

26, 990, 450  ' 
39,260,428 
110,990,328 

3.  311, 140 

6,771,145 

28.321,062 

1, 153, 917 

9->2. 595 

4, 433, 229 

3,241,670    i 
2,  867, 970 
7,658,118 

146.000 
208, 200 
831,323 

152, 200 
93,  375 
96,539 

193,500 
132,000 


2, 428, 193 
3,  745, 790 
6, 222, 380 

2, 238. 900 
1,657,395 
1,546,530 

47,100 

74,675 

193,335 

15, 110, 981 
18. 230, 934 
20,  734, 448 

1, 175, 950 
1, 743.  217 
5, 319, 589 

118,830 

6,191,679 

7, 944, 412 

11,735,666 

16,605 

913,262 
1, 677, 875 
7,642,835 


39 

3,782 
2,989 
7,011 

1,161 
516 
120 

2,497 
2, 6<ll 
6,782 

1,054 

976 

3,091 

8,506 
6,663 
8,932 

1,245 
1.239 
1,678 

2,291 
1,970 
3.214 

20,058 
24,235 
46, 592 

2,952 

2.854 

10,783 

1,954 
1,170 
4.434 

3,900 
3.503 
5,740 

161 
142 
629 

202 
140 
162 

324 
35 


Males 
above 


Total  wages.  '  ^«  y«*"' 


Females 

above 
15  years. 


Children. 


$12,800 

905.962 

825, 244 

2, 153, 582 

282,602 
66,757 
16, 179 

482, 683 

671,939 

1, 798, 855 

284, 953 

200, 063 

1,249,460 

2, 449, 132 
1, 161, 142 
2, 519, 609 

259,  551 
223, 786 
389, 747 

569,300 

431, 612 

1, 194, 253 

6.  400,  283 

6.967,905 

14, 677, 436 

880,028 

924, 473 

3, 383, 765 

580,056 

197, 867 

1, 287, 391 

1,031,513 

669,644 

1,569,062 

80,965 

47,945 

325, 497 

47, 102 
29.313 
50,197 

15 ),  930 
9,892 


39 

3,563 
2,526 
6,647 

1, 153 
507 
118 

2.425 
2,506 
6,666 

1,038 

943 

3,039 

8,463 
6,480 
8,765 

1,229 
1,216 

1,588 

2.266 
1,940 
3,195 

19.252 
22,732 
46,799 

2,899 

2,  732 

10,740 

1,907 
1,123 
4,374 

3,789 
3,408 
5,628 

161 
142 
628 

202 
136 
162 

324 
35 


17 
99" 


13 
1 
8 

2 
"38' 

2 
'i07' 


31 


15 

63 
143 
299 


202 
463 
265 

7 
9 
2 

59 

94 

108 

14 
33 
14 

41 

183 

60 

16 
23 
69 

25 

30 

4 

743 

1,360 

494 

39 

100 

27 

32 
47 
38 

100 
95 
32 


Talae  of 
prodocta. 
Cost  of  mate-     including 

,  and  repair- 

ing- 


1 

4 



3,398 
3,104 
4,651 

1,145 
768 
674 

63 
172 
330 

16,409 
11,445 
13,164 

2,361 
3,029 
6,651 

138 

8,237 

9.817 

13,056 

35 


679 
3,777 


725. 304 

548, 556 

1, 459, 920 

369,835 
179. 693 
230,  583 

35,425 

24,240 

161,981 

3,438.601 
2.162,972 
3, 598, 607 

379, 611 

447,431 

1,336,895 

25,810 

1, 535, 909 
1,708,300 
3,722,951 

6,670 

261, 785 

242,154 

1,660,671 


3,379 
3,056 
4,4G0 

1,122 
7C0 
605 

63 
172 
328 

14,720 
11,056 
12. 729 

2,329 
2,938 
6,580 

138 

8,046 

8,709 

12,639 

35 

686 

666 

3,762 


7 


3 


12 
48 
45 

23 
8 
6 


$23,900 

3, 302, 782 
4,141,885 
7,945.831 

822,028 

447,449 

43,298 

1,805,691 
2.  410, 743 
4, 370. 822 

519.938 
1, 187.  059 
3, 073, 144 

6, 872, 723 
4, 951, 957 
5, 950, 780 

674,868 

1, 106. 795 

840,267 

2, 066.  375 
1. 904, 105 
2, 682, 932 

14, 347. 061 
32, 251, 372 
45,6U5,543  ( 

2, 193, 965 

4, 529, 055 

18,670,811 

828,793 
1,219,116 
2, 852, 630 

3,428,236 
3, 215. 292 
4, 212, 768 

172.098 
278,098 
546. 576 

118, 975 

164, 878 

63,562 

135,450 
162, 810 


44 
'2i6' 


17 


12 


82 


2 

'21 


045 
389 
219 

29 
91 
54 


179 
548 
335 


4 

13 

4 


2. 471, 427 
2, 272, 991 
2.471.8:i8 

1. 612, 802 
989,979 
092,537 

40,083 
117,055 
172, 321 

11,228,613 
9,119,263 
8, 716,  806 

970,294 
1,577,139 
3, 007, 183 

36,046 

5,038,678 
8,896,106 
7, 502, 798 

13,000 

358,273 
1.3H1,342 
2,979,202 


$41,950 

5.794,285 

6.185.628 

11,829,065 

1, 736. 381 

6^2.697 

85,521 

3,662.086 
4, 064. 361 
7,809,082 

1,212,037 
1.764.640 
5,509,744 

11,395,747 

7.933.866 

10. 907, 438 

1.501,471 
1, 813. 332 
1.595,283 

3,556,870 
3, 120, 184 
6.109,986 

31,946,396 
52,449,928 
73,484.306 

4. 299, 162 

7,366,038 

21,013.010 

2.160,067 
1, 920. 335 
5,670,774 

6,363,112 
5,265,617 
7,487,844 

430.957 

527.606 

1,178.380 

278,206 
266.088 
154,945 

432,500 
243,200 


4.286,142 
3,842,012 
5,017,003 

2,745,317 
1,027,640 
1, 215, 524 

121,226 
173,930 
389  761 

21,218,228 
14,ai6.910 
16,4:r7,811 

2,000.243 
2.672.790 
5.767.607 

76,173 

10,235.180 
13.864,400 
15.161.730 

27,200 

1,014.211 
2,030.403 
5,9M,915 


a  No  report  received  prior  to  1890. 
b  None  reported  in  1890. 


e  See  Dakota. 

d  Part  of  Indian  territory  prior  to  1890. 
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Table  1.— COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  LUMBER  MILLS  AND  SAW  MILLS,  ETC.— Continued. 


8TATIS  AlTD  TIfiSITOBISS. 


Pennsylvania .,. 

Rhode  Island  . . . 

South  Carolina . . 

Soath  Dakota  (a) 
TenneMee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Year. 


1870 
1880 
1890 

1870 
1880 
1800 

1870 
1880 
1890 

1890 

1870 
1880 
1800 

1870 
J880 
1890 

1870 
1880 
1890 

1870 
1880 
1890 

1870 
1880 
1890 

1870 
1880 
1890 

1870 
1880 
1890 

1870 
1880 
1890 

1870 
1880 
1890 


Number 
of  estab- 
lishments 
report- 
ing. 


3,739 
2,827 
1,853 

81 
49 
29 

227 
420 
328 

41 

702 
755 
787 

324 
324 
284 

95 

107 

30 

637 
688 
736 

605 
907 
638 

46 

37 

810 

343 
472 
428 

720 
704 
853 

8 

7 

17 


Capital. 


$24, 804, 304 
21,418,588 
43,522,780  > 

161, 200 
144,250 
125,021 

583,425 
1,056,265  ! 
1, 727, 215 

251,255 

1, 622, 741 
2,004,503 
7, 186, 127 

870,491 

1, 660, 952 

10, 674, 707 

338,  .500 
272,750 
196.983 

2, 872, 451 
3, 274, 250 
7, 615, 495 

970,386 
2, 122, 025 
4, 364, 702 

1, 285, 202 

2, 456, 450 

19, 445, 429 

981,950 
1,668,920 
4,541,072 

11, 448, 545 
19,824,050 
84,  419.  243 

110,500 

26,700 

160,040 


AYBBAGB  NUMBBB  OV  KMPLOT^  AND  TOTAL  WAOBB. 


Aggregates. 


Average 
number. 


17,427 
14,914 
18,663 

204 
152 
186 

1,212 
1,468 
2,445 

362 

2,910 
3,718 
8.148 

1,750 
3,186 
6,820 

541 
385 
228 

2,782 
2.511 
6.381 

2,283 
4,011 
5,980 

474 

409 

7,837 

1,515 
2.183 
4,308 

12,461 

8,465 

32,755 

213 

38 

113 


Total  wages. 


$5,261,576 
2,018,450 
5,466,123 

39,826 
33, 143 
62,108 

209,806 
221,963 
427, 133 

98,260 

578, 364 

549,222 

2, 194, 615 

390, 140 

732, 914 

2,572,921 

139, 533 
65,175 
61,756 

729,  925 

426, 953 

1,699,847 

343.828 

540, 231 

1.361,638 

388.830 

200,5.19 

4, 060, 231 

349.368 

450, 945 

1, 164,  254 

3. 755. 089 

2, 257. 218 

10, 046, 413 

104.500 

6,380 

42, 078 


Males 

above 

16  years. 


17,278 
14,443 
18,365 

194 
139 
185 

1.183 
1,431 
2,445 

359 

2,868 
3,577 
8.004 

1.714 
3, 136 

6,780 

538 
375 
227 

2,761 
2,411 
6.271 

2,254 
3,922 
5,555 

474 

495 

7,601 

1,484 
2,057 
4.255 

11. 795 

7.748 

32,281 

211 

38 

111 


Females 

above 
15  years. 


15 

8 

114 


3 

7 

22 

15 
1 
9 


6 

53 

16 

'337 


25 

3 

"io 

362 
250 
332 

1 

"i 


Children. 


134 
463 
184 

9 
13 


28 
37 


35 
141 
122 

21 
49 
31 

3 
10 


15] 
100 
57 

13 
89 
88 


4 
11 

28 

126 

43 

304  I 

467 

142 

1 
..... 


Cost  of  mate- 
rials used. 


$14,940,096 
13,955,430 
15, 392, 468 

167,079 
120.888 
112, 766 

581,499 

1. 2.37, 361 

974, 782 

180, 757 

1,446,782 
2, 142, 885 
5. 019, 282 

644.274 
2, 096, 775 
6,322,076 

266,047 
238, 274 
126,932 

1,731,516 
2,021.808 
3,823.608 

860,949 
1. 983, 777 
2, 005. 958 

580,259 
1,188,075 
7,930.443 

682.180 
1, 375, 372 
2, 968, 511 

7, 422. 866 
12, 471, 473 
33,212,511 

99,000 
27,350 
52,166 


Value  of 

products, 

including 

receipts  mm 

custom  work 

and  repair* 

ing. 


$28,038,985 
22, 457, 350 
27,772,834 

257,258 
240,579 
244.490 

1,197,005 
2.031,507 
1,082,583 

375,709 

3,390,687 
3,744,905 
8,041.905 

1,960,851 

3,673,440 

11,328.257 

661,431 
375,164 
234,820 

3, 625, 122 

3. 258. 816 

6. 843. 817 

2,111,055 
3, 434, 163 
5, 541, 825 

],.307,585 

1,734,742 

15,067,627 

1,478,390 
2.431,857 
5,239,340 

15, 130. 710 
17. 952. 347 
52, 115, 739 

268.000 

40,000 

124,462 


a  See  Dakota. 
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Table  «.— DETAILED  STATEMENT,  LUMBER  MILLS  AND 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

U 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 


8TATBS  AITD  TBRBITOBIES. 


The  United  States. 


Alabama.. 
Alaaka  . . . 
Arizona  . . 
ArkauAas. 
California 


Colorado 

Conne«-ticut. 
Delawnre.  . . 

Florida 

Georgia 


Idaho 

IllinoiA 

Indiana 

Indian  territory. 
Iowa 


Kan»a»  . . . 
Kentucky 
Louinlaua 

Maine 

Maryland 


MaBsach  u^et  t« . 
Michi;;nn .     ... 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 


27  Montana 

28  NebraHka 
2U  New  Hampshire 

30  New  JtirM^y. 

31  New  Mt'xifo 


32 
33 
34 
35 
36 

37 
38 
39 
40 
41 

42 
43 
44 
45 
46 

47 
48 
49 
50 


New  York 

North  Cnroliua. 
North  Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania  . . 
Rhode  iMland  .. 
Soath  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 


Tennessee 

Toxos 

Utah 

Vermont.. 
Virginia . . 


"Wo-shiiigton  ... 
West  Virginia. 

Winoonsin 

Wyoming 


CAPITAL. 


Dhrect  inTestment. 


Number 
ot  estab- 
lish- 
ments 
report- 
ing. 


Value  of 

hired 
property. 


Aggregate. 


Timbered 

land 

(tributary 

to  mill). 


Logging  (condacted  by  milling  establishmentA). 


Total. 


Tools,  im- 
plements, 
and  live 
stock. 


Railways 
and  equip- 
ment. 


Canals  or 
chutes. 


21.  Oil     $9. 170, 707    $496, 339, 908  $129, 124, 147    $60, 442, 226 


$13, 695, 450  $10, 555, 328 


437 

10 

4 

523 

221 

109 
157 
47 
202 
434 

41 

357 

1.603 

3 

137 

27 
595 
122 
831 
212 

464 

1,918 
317 
338 
748 

30 

31 

531 

110 

26 


I 


1, 
1, 

1, 


664 

688 

6 

427 

B 

300 
853 

•J9 
328 

41 

787 
284 
30 
736 
638 

310 

428 

K53 

17 


I 


145,420 
21, 350 

'  145,720' 
64,600 

31,781 
43, 780 
24,196 
128. 110 
86,225 

9,250 
257, 015 
596,018 

'i6i'766' 

5,075 

372,  734 

71. 130 

448. 146 

116,970 

247, 950 
863,150 
314. 175 
155, 300 
312, 795 


34,400 

230,060 

01, 775 

6,750 

933,260 
91, 622 


984,  075 
8,400 

89.100 

975, 450 

22.  250 

78.  225 

7,100 

262, 950 
84,515 
12,900 
95. 540 

176.700 

133, 200 

15, 800 

206.455 

7,500 


7,225 

105 

212 

6,818 

15.833 

ai8 

1,010 

252 

5, 398 

4,884 

419 

4,056 

11, 238 

16 

17,487 

70 

6,554 

5,586 

11,883 

1,449 

5,002 

110,990 

28, 321 

4,433 

7,658 

831 

96 

6,222 

1,546 

193 

20,734 

5, 319 

118 

11,735 

16 

7,542 

43,  522 

125 

1, 727 

251 

7. 186 

10, 674 

196 

7, 615 

4,364 

19. 445 

4,541 

84. 419 

160 


170 
727 
975 
943 
636 

656 
656 
791 
499 
568 

880 
562 
573 
000 
825 

865 
974 
598 
447 
795 

033 
328 
002 
229 
118 

323 
539 
380 
530 
335 

448 
.589 
830 
606 
605 

835 
780 
921 
215 
255 

127 
707 
983 
495 
702 

429 
072 
243 
049 


1.452.030 


1,570,740 
6, 042, 554 

77, 710 

92,040 

37,410 

1, 157, 426 

1.056,915 

12,600 
236,  691 
771, 040 

3,990,528 

4,210 

369,  360 

698.963 

1,  678,  897 

208, 980 

320. 240 

35, 585, 723 

5, 860, 444 

745, 253 
1, 107, 314 

17,  780 

4,200 

1, 208, 350 

102,951 

4,890 

3, 477, 995 

1,128.912 

8,120 

1,281,075 


1, 477, 428 

2, 108 

100, 000 

785, 696 

3,  674, 633 


160, 381 
59, 027 
28,  847 

705, 920 
1,070,500 

67.225 
265, 951 
691, 632 

400 
1,398,050 

7,775 

427, 701 

668,439 

1,516,734 

141,  755 

332, 171 

14,806,556 

4. 547, 065 

598, 851 

734,904 

61,060 

2.  240 

.    476.635 

49,230 

31,100 

2, 306, 560 
523, 465 


River 

improve* 

meota. 


Vessels 

used  in 

traDspor- 

tation. 


$462,011     $2,232,188  i  $3,743,422 


1. 744, 731 

15,  338, 632 

11.150 

380, 633 

22,400 

554.  775 

2, 806. 901 

2.100 

1, 439. 680 

647, 302 

3  829. 172 

852.011 

31,181,210 

2,100 


987,921 


321, 502 

478 

50,000 

3:M,  083 

662. 983 

126, 946 

37, 032 

20. 447 

149, 010 

419, 213 

33, 075 

7X,  424 

338, 059 

400 

48, 525 

6.350 

119,324 

148.  8KL 

483, 120 

72, 495 

200,711 
2, 595,  190 
664,837 
131,535 
251, 914 

32, 795 

1,750 

280.215 

38,  i:iO 

28.050 

524, 141 
207, 302 


75  I 

44,260 

175, 640 

2,260 

4, 425 

2,085  ' 

1,  233, 509 

169,200 

312, 373 

13.5, 481 

2,000 


80,  700 
50 


320, 313 


926,  802 

4,  747, 921 

6,370 

333, 333 

28,650 

402, 292 

1,356.612 

20.  021 

754,  603 

490,  348 

975.  376 

540,  051 

11.149,790 

1,947 


260,109 

928,  'MO 

4.570 

161,000 

23,850 

183.  784 
356, 095 
X.471 
366. 9s:; 
248, 805 

279, 038 

149.  859 

1,995,001 

1,375 


185,400 
157, 845 


7,967 

24, 038 

2,400 

400 


2,175 

19.50U 

145,350 

22.500 


75, 644 
425, 191 
281, 597 


20,200 


3,850 
1,620 


23,510 


211.891 
1,  200, 889 


2,050 


18, 175 
27,660 


132, 475 


.  30. 357 
730,615 


153,  450 
152, 343 

191.923 

1  IK,  o:G 

1,150,077 


8.150 


2,260 

25,050 

4,250 


1,651.618 

74,500 
44. 7(iO 
52,000 


1,000 


95.950 
9.269 


50.680 
43,800 


11. ISO 


32, 825 
190,  U9D 


02.425 
3.230 


3,010 


3,150 


5,  .325 
900 


4,600 
400 

33,760 

7,460 

55,820 


5. 0.'iO 
21.287 

1,  UOO 
33.  025 

3  675 

18. 250 

37.  750 

733. 231 


5.720 
35,675 


2. 750 
6,60U 

171.400 

1.200 

610, 001 
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SAW  MILLS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890. 


CAPITAL —continued . 


Direct  investment — Continned. 


Logging;:,  etc. — Con- 
tinued. 


Saw  logs, 
boltft,  hewed 
timber,  ties, 
posts,  etc. 
(not  deliver- 
ed at  mill). 


$25, 178, 891 


188,400 


5,000 

60,554 

885.538 

9.695 
18.395 

6,2oa 

44,350 
18,102 

25,000 
137. 387 
285,630 


All  other 
capital 

invested 
specifically 
in  logging. 


$4, 574, 936 


1,115,581 

1,200 

171, 817 

226.456 

703,544 

24,640 

34,856 
8,478.133 
2, 187. 736 

93,740 
268, 031 

845 

490 

66.295 

7.600 

2,000 

1, 215. 090 
66.400 


507.978 


272,407 

2, 105, 037 

1,800 

17, 193 

4,100 

158, 240 
90,700 
10,200 

144,  470 
35,678 

209.106 

165,198 

5.  W7, 568 

512 


75, 570 


45,000 
26,284 
99, 936 

19,390 

3,450 

200 

6,705 

39,594 

B,450 
11, 200 
65,076 


200,620 

150 

26,385 

97,962 

112, 425 

5,695 

18,875 

414, 948 

1, 145, 157 

14,103 

24,818 

370 


23,975 
3,450 
1,050 

231,449 
37,229 


62,890 


38,970 
292, 626 


Mill  plant. 


Total. 


$134, 513, 342 


8,365 
700 

13,816 

120, 440 

350 

49, 325 

-42,847 

71.900 
60,549 
1.057,492    i 

60    I 


2, 790, 443 

94, 505 

80, 200 

2, 533, 013 

2.  997. 654 

278,245 

503,281 

132,660 

2,236,115 

1. 818, 299 

190,400 

1,279,565 

4,422,715 

6.000 

8.082,964 

.  42, 280 
2,  C:i8, 533 
2, 089,  452 
4,  256, 129 
635,581 

2, 142, 746 
22. 055, 487 
0. 969,  265 
1, 856. 423 
3, 314, 990 

200, 300 

51,895 

2, 366. 999 

760. 417 

108,637 

8.  037. 385  ; 
2.449,756 

58,  30U 
5.007,882  i 

11,380 

2,900.413 

9, 037, 529 

76,  735 

761.569 

104,025 

2,796.661 
a,  223, 393 
78.502 
2, 642,  782 
2, 078, 284 

8.016,691 

1,309.417 

13, 943, 589 

81, 877 


Lumber  and  saw  mills. 


Total. 


$121,562,226 


2, 272, 771 

88,205 

65,200 

2. 140, 340 

2.801,679 

219, 295 

488,361 

125.  310 

2. 034,  215 

1, 672, 680 

173.500 

1,190,830 

4, 059,  830 

6.000 

2,757,314 

35.680 

2.319,648 

1,849.402 

4, 047. 467 

586,356 

1, 898,  175 
21,195,746 
6,027,731 
1,501,053 
2, 703, 430 

172, 875 

51,  895 

2, 213.  259 

673, 717 

106, 236 

7. 336, 508 

2, 109,  241 

54,  300 

4, 684, 297 

11.380 

2,641,433 
8, 469, 960 

70, 735 
730,  804 

95,  875 

2, 441.  654 
2, 477. 142 
67, 272 
2, 365, 357 
1,773,06:? 

7, 225.  703 

1, 159. 159 

12,  2m.  266 

61,  877 


Land. 


$25, 075, 154 


373, 282 

4,250 

600 

348,442 

992,420 

16, 745 

158,«750 

.  18.665 

511, 302 

159, 191 

17, 210 

190,240 

639,212 

400 

629,898 

1,460 

261,828 

552,  620 

785,586 

76, 978 

528,185 

4, 009. 096 

1, 912, 326 

162. 435 

894,891 

25,375 

3,470 

362,934 

368,712 

3,751 

1.837,528 

291,728 

9,800 

887.494 

280 

752. 808 

1, 495. 464 

13, 870 

125,  752 

6,115 

674, 051 
298.809 
4,  .530 
310, 145 
408,  614 

2, 329. 706 

131,341 

2, 185. 56:) 

1. 302 


Baildings. 


Machinery. 

tools,  ana 

implements. 


$28,760,003  i    $67,727,060 


515,004 

26,350 

10.500 

442,826 

822,635 

22,950 
114, 025 

26,545 
396,025 
376,123 

29,715 

236.847 

742, 730 

300 

636, 135 

2,770 
597.280 


328,  438 

1,351.520 

105,060 

571,  458 

6. 196. 922 

1, 165, 250 

350. 430 

450,937 

33.150 

9.500 

787, 859 

123, 905 

1^,385 

2,206,735 
381,018 

6,950 
985. 382 

1, 350 

512, 440 

2, 149, 982 

17,115 

103. 396 

16.860 

426, 791 
517.  220 
8. 420 
791,027 
262,  787 

1,517.282 

169.  371 

3, 189. 303 

9, 000 

1, 384. 485 

57,605 

54, 100 

1, 358, 072 

1,586,624 

179,600 

215, 586 

80,100 

1, 126. 888 

1, 137, 366 

126, 575 
763,  743 

2, 677, 888 
6,300 

1, 491, 281 

31,450 
1, 460. 540 

968,344 
1,910,361 

404,318 

798. 532 

11, 989. 728 

2. 950. 155 

988, 188 
1, 357, 602 

114,  .350 

38,925 

1, 062. 466 

181. 100 
88,100 

3, 292. 245 

1,436,495 

37,550 

2,811,421 

9,750 

1, 376, 185 
4,824,514 

39,750 
501,<656 

72,900 

1, 440, 812 
1, 661, 113 
54,  322 
1.264,185 
1.101,662 

3, 378.  715 

858, 447 

6,  924,  4(>0 

51.575 


Planing  mills  operated  by  lumber  manufacturers. 


Total. 


$11,244,354 


292,003 

6,300 

15,000 

310,811 

184,075 

58,450 

14,400 

7,350 

184,038 

125,063 

16,900 

73, 135 

324,435 


Land. 


$2, 328, 131 


279,050 

6,500 

195, 345 

203.625 

189, 837 

49,075 

221,045 
761,854 
872, 817 
280,225 
677,670 

23,426 


133,115 

86.400 

2,401 

612,427 

166,385 

4,000 

358,635 


253, 705 
541,640 

6,0U0 
2.5,  .560 

8,075 

337,  772 
590,360 
11,230 
245, 915 
193, 236 

712, 330 

118,661 

1,  544, 089 

20,000 


39, 710 


26,673 
19,280 

18,900 

1,550 

400 

24,595 

13,895 


Buildings. 


Machinery, 
tools,  and 
imple- 
ments. 


$2, 513, 531 


74,690 


7.025 
26, 630 


36,000 


6,000 
64, 497 
34,195 

10,600 

3,150 

2,300 

38,383 

25,125 

2.800 
17,160 
99,765 


$6,402,692 


177,693 

6,300 

10,000 

219,641 

131,500 

29,060 

9,700 

4,650 

121,060 

86  043 

14, 100 

48, 050 

198, 040 


Dry  kilns. 


$1, 706, 762 


17,960 

77,925 

31,970 

8,650 

51, 725 
149, 730 
350,485 

18,860 
406,065 

600 


23,665 

51,450 

1 

83, 875 
16,425 


48,200 

2,500 
49,885 
61,700 
56,562 

7,675 

63,976 

173, 343 

165,021 

90,925 

42,025 

4.826 


59,300 


33,835 
68,248 


84,600 

9,750 

20(t 

150, 480 

29,360 

1,600 

94.126 


194.860 

4,000 
127,500 

74,000 
101,305 

32.860 

105, 346 
438,  781 
357,311 
170, 450 
128,580 

18,000 


74, 860 

25, 200 

2,200 

378, 072 

119,600 

2,500 

205,210 


51,630 
116, 958 


2,  510  , 
400 

66,420 
37, 9i.O 
4,300 
26,310 
32, 905 

282,300 

12.660 

202.929 

4,000 


4,700 
400 

99,010 

101, 370 

2.600 

43,600 

55,965 

88,850 

29  086 

459, 246 

6,000 


168,240 
356,434 

6,000 
18,350 

7,275 

182,342 
451,000 
4,330 
176,  005 
104,366 

341, 180 
76,915 

881,914 
10,000 


225,  579 


72.862 
11,000 

600 

600 


17,862 
20,656 


16,600 
88, 460 


46,600 

100 
23,640 
36,426 
18, 825 

160 

23,525 
97,887 
68,717 
76, 145 
83,890 

4,000 


20,625 
300 


88,450 
175, 130 

*24,'950" 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
10 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
26 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 
33 
34 
35 
36 


5,275  37 
26,929  38 
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Table  a.— DETAILED  STATEMENT,  LUMBER  MILLS  AND 


CAPITAL — con  tinned. 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


The  UniUKl  States  . 

2  Alabama 

3  AlaHka 

4  Arizona 

5  Arkanaas 

6  California 

7  Colorado i 

8  CouiH'Ctictit 

9  Delaware 

10  Florida 

11  Georgia 

12  I  Idaho 

13  Illinois 

14  I  Indiana 

15  Indian  territory 

16  Iowa *. . 

17  Kansaa 

18  Kentucky 

19  I  LoulHianu 

20  '  Maino 

21  Marj'land 

I 

22  A)  assachuaetts . . 

23  '  Michigan 

24  ,  Minnesota 

25  I  MiHHisaippi 

26  I  MisHouri 

27  Montana 

28  Nebraska 

29  New  Haini>8liire 

30  Now  Jersey 

31  New  Mexico 

32  New  York 

33  North  Carolina  . 

34  North  Dakota... 
85  Ohio 

36  Oklahoma 

37  Oregon 

38  Pen"n»ylvanin . . . 

39  Rhode^Iiiland  ... 

40  South  CMrolina  . 

41  South  Dakota... 

42  Tennessee 

43  Texas 

44  Utah 

45  Vermont 

46  Virginia 

47  Washington 

48  West  Virginia . . 

49  Wisconniii 

50  Wyoming 


Direct  investment — Continued. 


Live  assets. 


Total. 


Logs  and 
bolts  at  mill. 


$172. 260. 253 

$31,437,143 

1, 505, 260 

9.024 

32. 776 

1, 929, 494 

3, 118. 795 

203, 545 

2,874 

5,150 

219,  284 

424,  678 

322.320 

:{56, 328 

53,874 

1, 299. 038 

938, 794 

11,042 

32,864 

i               3. 278 

'            174, 799 

165, 180 

149,655 

2. 274, 355 

5, 353, 186 

9.600 

9, 016,  283 

20,005 

329, 369 

919.979 

3.  400 

355, 706 

16,600 

.^  219, 380 

2. 129.  744 

4,431,687 

463, 479 

'                1. 700 

1,236.709 

1            578  730 

'        1,  592.  945 

68,861 

2, 206, 877 

38, 542, 562 

10. 944, 288 

1, 232. 702 

2. 500, 910 

1            563. 537 

5, 623, 802 

2, 091, 540 

261,  232 

185, 707 

552. 183 

38.  204 

2, 170, 396 

63;t,  932 
48. 708 

181,145 

5,027 

699,609 

168. 5U 

1               3, 329 

6, 912.  508 

1,  217, 456 

52,  410 

4. 398, 788 

5, 225 

1,611.965 

245,195 

j                1,610 

893. 471 

3,490 

1. 970. 889 
14. 398.  61)8 
31.666  ' 
251.680  ' 
96.180 

389.666 

2, 60<i,  643 

1,800 

47. 229 

9,  245 

3. 430,  399 
3. 287.  801 
96.360 
2,778.430  ! 
I,li8.768 

609,  749 
369, 407 
10.800 
775,  036 
223,070 

6,621,190 
1.839.593  ' 
28, 144, 654 
74, 125 

1 

1,092.989 

453, 636 

5, 955,  207 

9,375 

Lnmber  or 

other 
products  on 

hand. 


$74,094  959 


570. 388 

4,579 

26, 750 

838. 787 

1, 308, 913 

133, 399 
198,275 
23,  295 
538, 784 
343,165 

77, 910 

1,152,517 

2,115,659 

3,000 

4, 108, 847 

7,975 
1, 080, 076 

581. 161 
1, 562,  439 

206,696 

856. 109 

16, 990, 104 

4. 698.  078 

4(U,  331 
1, 373, 371 

158,  390 

19. 538 

747. 226 

199, 949 

15, 210 

2, 735, 693 

447,750 

35,640 

2, 013, 107 

700 

601.977 

6, 228.  791 

15,  241 

101,606 

37,460 

1,878,069 

1, 249,  727 

30,285 

1,366,867 

477,656 

1,765,185 

943.888 

13, 791, 991 

28,375 


Cash,  bills 

and  accounts 

receivable, 

and  all 

sundries  not 

elsewhere 

reported. 


$66,728,151 


731, 327 

1.571 

875 

871.423 

1,  385, 204 

177, 879 
125, 189 
27,  301 
585.455 
430,449 

51,740 

792,439 

2. 317,  548 

3.200 

4,551,730 

6,925 

902. 595 

969.  853 

1. 276, 303 

187, 922 

787, 231 

15,  928. 656 

4, 154,  670 

567, 139 

941,832 

212, 648 

13,639 

723.561 

265, 449 

30, 169 

2, 564,  850 

524.511 

15,160 

1,492.210 

1,035 

979, 246 

5, 569,  264 

14,  625 

102,845  i 
49,475  i 

942,581  I 

1,668.667  ! 

5,5,275  I 

636,527  ! 

448, 042 

3,766,016 

442.069 

8, 397, 456 

36, 375 


MISCBLLANBOUS  EXPEIISBS. 


Total. 


$20,136,273 


291,915 

5, 262 

10,485 

279,852 

537, 224 

45,767 

38,790 

7-894 

265,080 

202.800 

17,858 

352,783 

616,260 

1,000 

633,997 

4,109 

880, 272 

213.535 

546,  396 

54,246 

312, 654 

4, 258, 006 

1. 206.  220 

205,  8.33 

365, 757 

41,645 

6,714 

221,162 

48.089 

13, 812 

980,523 
213, 801 

3.745 
626, 994 

2,075 

334, 244 

1, 326, 626 

7,698 

68,560 

12. 707 

340. 635 
435. 657 
8,542 
281, 835 
228,723 

762,680 

163, 140 

3, 056. 080 

6,702 


Rent 
paid  for 
tenancy. 


$825,503 


16,146 
2,227 


13, 770 
7,601 

2,940 
3,451 
1, 257 
15,  895 
8,075 

550 
20,489 
50, 112 


Taxes. 


$3, 179, 127 


30,175 


12,298 

277 

27.086 

7,626 

87,457 

10,  318 

21,647 
81,092 
35,694 
12, 805 
19,388 


2.287 
18,813  I 
7,799 
480  ' 

t 

71, 894 
7,924 


71,288 
1,520 

12. 432 

70, 375 

2,325 

6,567 

440 

18,604 

5,748 

818 

8,547 

10,349 

16,630 

5,  .510 

26, 503 

540 


85 

37, 604 

112,985 

6,763 

4,131 

787 

31,000 

28,076 

2,722 

22,067 

73,837 

200 

67,634 

409 

22,583 

28,370 

67,229 

6,309 

34,085 

992,414 

165,  098 

27,158 

33, 381 

5,019 

349 

36,550 

6, 115 

1,520 

84. 850 

16. 324 

3, 223 

67, 095 


33,494 

186, 874 

433 

7.889 

2,479 

30,212 
40, 361 
938 
31,062 
16,488 

107. 737 

21, 146 

682.970 

1,297 


Insurance. 


Benairs, 
ordinary, 
of  build- 
ings and 
macnlBery. 


Amount 
paid  for 
contract 
sawing. 


$2, 922, 030  I  $5, 084, 086       $261, 368 


46,909 


3,000 
34. 699 
53,144 

1,771 

5.166 

1.353 

30,117 

23,979 

917 
31,494 
61,207 


104.446 

226 

34,354 

45, 037 

67. 140 

6,804 

36,117 

675, 082 

249,732 

19,:My7 

36, 796 

3.815 

176 

30,942 

6,520 

1,565 

109, 336 
35,609 


81,064 


23,046 

202. 155 
1.220 
4,649 
1,277 

48,  018 
66,304 
145 
51,104 
35, 099 

89.326 
19,603 

532. 156 
115 


100.270 

3, 025 

5.175 

97, 571 

174.711 

18.939 
15, 920 
2,965 
75.131 
73.605 

7,260 

70, 463 

207. 753 

200 

139,  510 

1,2;J0 

86,095 

54,883 

141, 190 

17,464 

60,495 
071,551 
240,967 

82, 128 
85,589 

11,599 
1,700 

79, 210 
8,631 
6,954 

213,647 
77.581 

222 
161. 457 

295 

108,971 

301. 031 

2.650 

22,451 

6,775 

103,  861 

137.845 

1,760 

01.990 

66,024 

278,887 

60,490 

604.190 

2,785 


1.000 


3,180 


525 


26.6U6 


16,0U0 


150.568 


• 


16.000 


2.275 


3,750 
11, 164  ' 

19,000 
2,300 


a  Includes  employes  engaged  by  contractors,  estimated  at  42,025. 
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622:066     11 

80,  IW 

000 

78,182 

177: 5*Q 

■■■■2ii,'«27' 

18,37t 
7.303 

1,346  662 
5,571,097 

2,218: 410 

5.221 
6.939 

138,  510 
1,337.129 
5,481,110 

2,162,576 

251 

1,010 
si:  066 

2 

200 

OHM 
2« 

1:B 

38 
485 

s'5 

5,300 
4,286 

n 

09 

22,  ISl 

MS 

33,  «a 

16 

89,187 

m'.m» 

1,M0 

iai.tiB7 

1:i 

8.176 

2, 228' 171 

1.599.395 

3,475,02.'; 

490,605 

1:S 

2,215:600 

3:«7:d3i 

480.284 

11 

60 

200 

Yi 

5,081 

as 

1.301 
990 

'532 

T.08S 
429,616 

o»:4i6 

100,918 

20 

1,200 
3,941 

.« 

38 

1,7S2 

12;  639 

5;3ou 

21 

■■n'.mo 

70,586 

K7(.;4B5 
M:715 

8i;027 

1,598.572 
22,389,411 
4,ej4.8l3 
2,110,228 
iS,  184,471 

4,270 
80,231 

8:011 

22;287,'bi» 
4,898.302 
2  132,755 
2,  ISl,  801 

200 

fl0;236 
1B;37B 

191 
27 

32 

01,250 
3,700 
1,920 

3:293 

34:435 

2:413 

7,7Li:075 
1,S2I,01H 
852. 83X 
616,409 

21,085 
3.7BH 

i'.iw 

899.663 
430,  117 
402,648 

26 

lolsn 

3,851 

060 

13.46U 

1,152 

107. 7SS 

65,861 

1,965,797 

263,309 

"206 

*ss:eM 

1 

420 

"1 

5,607 
506,808 
32,780 

128 

5:007 

21,129 

IS 

'■^ 

f« 

IWIIS 

'sou 

107,46! 

336.  S7T 

20,296 
9,972 

1,963,841 
1,994,177 

13,906 

l' 980:081 
4.05h:210 

17 

i:438 

nj 

21713 
5:755 

■      3;  321 

1.365,231 
857.282 

3,230 
1,025 

^:2;j 

n 

138.81^ 

82 

12,301 

335 

42,448 

i       1,857 

390,041 

1,070 

297,957 

6.rii 

4,283 

6,457 

713.200 
167, 115 

6,4.12 

■'is 

713:206 

3 

3,508 
20:  BOO 

181 

25.303 

2,680 
:      21,315 

'186 

4, 862;  148 

lis 

1,386 

7: 162 

39 

'■S 

2,013:7«3 
6:1.11s 

38 

ll 

75,134 

4I046 
77:793 

64,706 
73,5-B 

17,589 
64,101 

9,014 

.       11,061 

1   9;i53 

2,606,615 

4,  it2.au 

88,747 
2,356,180 
1,943,052 

10,324 

2.489,492 
2.m«l5 

337 

1.788 
0,175 

■        '^ 

4;  64! 

1,406 
4.244 

,,S:S 
lis 

2,033 

2,212 
i:628 

183,703 
730.298 

351: 5112 
271,134 

42 
43 

8,010 

46 

130,  SM 
768!  204 

110,  SOS 
27,448 

1      10,207 

6,102.840 

1G:  184:987 
44.318 

10.  m 

116 

S,  001.613 

*  ''43:768 

.1 

.   S,782 

2,018 

64,035 

250 

iS 

2,015 
1,730 
18,809 

30.006 

■•ss 

1:213 
18,877 

307,854 
3,285,807 

40 

50 
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Table  a.— DETAILED  STATEMENT,  LUMBER  MILLS  AND 


STATES  AKD  TEBBIT0BIB8. 


The  Unitoil  States.... 


2 
3 

4 
6 
6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 


Alabama  . 
Alaska . . . 
Arizona  . . 
Arkansas. 
California 


Colorado 

Connecticut 
Delaware . . . 

Florida 

Georgia 


12  Idaho 

13  j  llUnois 

14  Indiana 

15  I  Indian  territory 

16  ,  Iowa 


17  '  Kansas  . . . 

18  Kentucky 

19  1  Louisiana. 

20  ,  Maine  .... 

21  Maryland. 


22  Massacb  usetts . 

23  Michigan 

24  Minnesota 

25  ,  MisHiHsi 

26  MiHsour 


ppi 


27  ,  Monuna 

28  Nebraska 

29  New  Hampshire. 

30  New  J  orsey 

31  New  Mexico 


32     New  York 

83  ,  North  Carolina 

34     North  Dakota  . 

36     Ohio 

36  ;  Oklahoma 


37 
38 
39 
40 
41 


Oregon 

PennHylvania. . 
Illiode  Island.. 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota  . 


42  Tennessee 

43  '  Texas  .... 

44  Utah 

45  Vermont. . 

46  Virginia.. 


47  '  Washington. 

48  ,  WcHt  Virgini 

49  '  Wisconsin... 

50  Wyoming 


a 


AVKRAOE  NUMBBB  OF  BMPLOTAs  AND  TOTAL  WAOB8— continued. 


Logging — Con  tinued . 


Employed  in  trans- 
poitduon  of  logs. 


Employed  by  con- 
tractors. 


Num- 
ber. 


Wages. 


Estimated 
number. 


Wages. 


34, 909     $6, 424.  248 


773 

4 

25 

710 

627 

91 
42 

20 
28:i 
930 

12 
198 
526 


12 


198. 379 

407 

19, 800 

200.078 

257,544 

39,481 

16,818 

4, 552 

91,254 

243,658 

1,500 

38.797 

151, 873 


1,680 


122 

221 

2.383 

72 

133 
3.775 
2,097 

656 

558 

95 


37, 219 

85, 146 

220.  314 

15,738 

41,  595 
606, 544 
260.  511 
172. 652 
120, 106 

24,423 


852 


33 

1,337 
658 


267 


122,  752 


21,760 

228,  943 
143, 832 


86,  223 


556 
7,753 


440 
7 

348 
896 
27 
718 
816 

699 

538 

4,597 

2 


140, 141 
1,054,647 


79. 823 
1,840 

68, 553 

352,  332 

8,300 

126.  194 

157, 859 

216. 125* 

125,  574 

638. 741 

540 


Mill  operations. 


Total. 


Average 
numl>er. 


Total  wages. 


1,415 


324 
279 

10 

56 

20 

627 

241 


305 
504 


261 

6 

12 

264 

1,878 

39 

57 

8.975 

3,045 

952 

347 


411 
7 
8 

2,565 
738 


20 


738 

6,400 

20 

67 

11 

366 

1,315 

7 

1,123 

828 

648 

104 

7,132 


378, 735 


92. 193 
113,044 

4,105 

16.488 

3,030 

179, 720 

61,841 


61,821 
161,665 


58,  862 

1,200 

3.800 

91,000* 

237,246 

7,267 

21,985 

2, 079,  885 

560, 874 

250, 06V) 

92,655 


61,  720 
2.250 
2,.8O0 

502.907 
141,  541. 


5,861 


240, 310 

1, 793, 718 

8,450 

11,208 

3.600 

79,744 

478,  263 

1.806 

178,547 

148, 421 

247,820 

26,397 

1, 233,  936 


6, 123 

86 

97 

6,-12 

4,588 

904 

754 

560 

4.239 

5,917 

372 

1,314 

15, 822 

39 

7,011 

120 
6,782 
3, 091 
8, 932 
l,tJ78 

3,214 

46,592 

10, 783 

4,434 

5,740 

629 
162 
4,651 
674 
330 

13,164 

6,  t)51 

138 

13, 056 

35 

3,777 

18, 663 

186 

2,445 

362 

8,148 
6, 820 
228 
6,381 
5,980 

7,637 

4.308 

32. 755 

113 


42,025  '  $9,647,464  I     286, 197  I    $87,784,433 


1, 836, 721 

22,173 

58.150 

2, 068, 870 

1, 994, 565 

323,  413 

269. 788 

104,  386 

1.398,120 

1, 572. 284 

125.  220 

1, 147,  784 

4, 773.  752 

12, 800 

2, 153, 582 

16. 179 

1. 798.  855 

1, 249.  460 

2,519,609 

389, 747 

1,194,253 
14, 677, 436 
3, 383. 765 
1,  -287,  ,391 
1, 569, 062 

325, 407 

50,197 

1, 459, 929 

230.  5H3 

161,981 

3.  598, 607 

1, 336, 895 

25.810 

3, 722, 951 

6,570 

1. 660. 671 
5.466.123 

62. 108 
427, 133 

98. 260 

2.194.615 
2, 572,  921 
61.  756 
1.699.847 
1,361,638 

4, 060, 231 

1. 164,  254 

10, 046,  413 

42. 078 


Officers  or  firm  members. 


Males  above  16 
years. 


Num- 
ber. 


15,508 


272 

6 

3 

335 

165 

49 
101 

32 
136 
243 

10 

237 

1,199 

1 

138 

14 
460 

93 
428 
129 

327 
1,730 
297 
230 
447 

16 
23 
289 
43 
14 

1,412 
380 


Females  aliove  15 
years. 


Clerks. 


Males  abo\e  16 
years. 


Wages. 


$7,934,060 


1,415 
6 

223 
706 

7 
171 

9 

910 
175 
15 
599 
307 

284 

524 

800 

8 


168,  752 

3,000 

380 

176, 171 

144,438 

30, 433 

55.282 

9,135 

103, 2W 

110.848 

6,675 

90, 721 

504,000 

1,000 
123, 631 

2,024 
193, 933 

91,  826 
184.  Oil 

45,909 

150.568 
1.2.33.291 
249, 154 
111,545 
151, 825 

11.700 

8, 700 

105,  786 

26,  170 

10,256 

485, 009 
152, 463 


Num- 
ber. 


Wages. 


Num- 
ber. 


Wages. 


64 


$34,080  J    3,779 


$2,674,213 


541,383 
1,400 

141,  341 
394.960 

3,961 
53,  247 

5.815 

321,872 
175. 237 
8,  375 
217, 020 
120, 076 

297, 464 

172.959  II 

734.179  I, 

2,875  i 


1 
6 


1 
1 
3 


1 
14 


3 
7 


5 

1 

10 


.^>20 


106 
2 


r5o 


80 
101 

6 


600 


1,100 
1,175 


2 

74 
73 

2 

42 

126 


3,950 


600 
900 
215 


400 
7,480 


500 


400 


146 

4 

75 
94 
88 
15 

33 

676 

205 

79 

71 

8 

1 

55 

11 


129 

69 

3 

94 


870 
3. 210 


75 
197 


800 

1,250 

70 

9,290 


26 
2 

79 

132 

2 

27 

55 

192 

54 

465 

3 


65,855 
5i8 


49.624 
70, 117 

2.145 


792 
51.881 
39.255 

900 
28,778 
74, 149 


115,983 

600 

51.883 

74,630 

50,728 

9,750 

30.175 

494.065 

170,781 

46,162 

50,948 

7.9W 

l.OltO 

34.988 

7,438 


»4.a38 

27, 716 

3.300 

76,034 


53,855 
153,841 


11,145 
860 

55.290 
98.140 
1.800 
17,160 
34,477 

160,891 

31.794 

326,317 

1,400 


riHMk 
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SAW  MILLS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890— Contlnned. 


▲VBBAOB  KUMBKR  OF  BMPLOTtS  AND  TOTAL  WAOB8— Continued. 


Mill  operationfi — Continaed. 


Clerks— Con- 
tinued. 


Females  above  15 
years. 


Num- 
ber. 


117 


Wages. 


Operatives,  skilled  and  uniikillM. 


Males  above  16  years. 


Number. 


$46,845  1!  252,129 


5 
1 


1' 


6 


6 

23 

3 

1 

4 


6 


9  i 
1  . 


1 

4 

14 


1,200 


600 


1,650 
1,  .300 


1,684 


2,450 


3,734 


1,899 

10, 067 

1,470 

220 

2,180 


1,450 


2,015 


75 


2, 118 


3,350 
400 


\. 


600 
25U 


900 


500 
1,440 
5,283 


5,469 

78 

94 

5,983 

4,208 

816 

635 

336 

3,591 

5,374 

345 

3,893 

ia,227 

38 

6,183 

100 
5,854 

2,  773 
7,928 
1,369 

2,660 

41,851 

9.945 

4, 022 

4,8ii8 

579 
138 
3,965 
569 
312 

10,646 

6,011 

135 

10,  .556 

20 

3,429 

16, 918 

171 

2,195 

338 

6.764 
6,315 
209 
5.493 
4,933 

7,032 

3,  .'i93 
30,034 

95 


Wages. 


$73,723,635  ] 


Females  above  15 
years. 


Num- 
ber. 


1,388 


1.557.227  ' 
18,625  ' 
57, 770 

1, 767, 667 
1.741,680 

272, 790 

209,738 

79,609 

1.213,981 

1, 388, 025 

114, 895 

1,003,104 

3,816,730 

11,800 

1, 819, 797 

13, 355 

1, 444, 786 

1, 028, 709 

2, 156, 377 

308,166 

938.444 

12, 383, 137 

2,875,447 

1,110.260 

1, 284, 748 

295,397 
40.497 

1. 209. 228 
184, 273 
150.765 

2, 830, 804 

1,127.382 

22, 510 

2, 883,  524 

6,170 

1. 454, 847 

4, 731,  222 

56.343 

358,508 

89,345 

1, 732. 339 
2, 269, 353 
51,506 
1,403,577 
1, 122, 530 

3, 533,  700 

932,  016 

8,  586, 254 

35,  678 


2 
29 


24 
29 


146 


69 


7 

2 

67 

21 

5 

213 

11 

6 
44 


73 
2 
1 

75 
11 


38 


Wages. 


$249. 524 


18 
68 


18 

8 

1 

48 

35 

16 

5 

271 

1 


520 


400 
7,176 

1,135 


4,400 
4,000 

500 

510 

34,445 


12.676 


1,152 

832 

13,119 

4,300 

1,500 

35, 737 

1,112 

a't4 

9,498 

420 


Children. 


Num- 
ber. 


2,616 


164 


37 
6 


60 
98 

2 

66 
258 


17, 875 
GOO 
160 

10,611 
988 


224 

2 

105 

14 

51 

41 

2 

350 

23 

33 

25 


29 
2 


108 
49 


4,121 


260 


2,698 
9,819 


2 
139 


440 

1,816 
1,538 
15 
7,815 
5, 726 

8.617 

508 

46,661 

250 


110 
31 


51 
80 

10 
43 

140 
1 


Wages. 


$333,604 


23,797 


4,480 
1,850 


Pieceworkers. 


Males  above 
years. 


16 


Num- 
ber. 

Wages. 

9,051 

$2,607,984 

Females  above  15 
3'ears. 


102 


6,758 
7,648 

200 

7, 173 

36,831 


28,241 

200 

10,354 

2,650 

6,277 

4,372 

100 

43, 512 

8,269 

4,620 

2,842 


260 

77 

26 

17 

120 

346 

94 

11 

63 

717 


180 


277 
79 

321 
75 

175 

1,542 

293 

43 

212 

25 


8,564  :< 
344 


14, 178 
5,655 


35.961 


181 

42 

2 

542 
120 


574 


200 
18,847 


12,629 

4, 542  I 


7,010  I 
9,750 

1,940 

4,730 

18,  774 

300 


25 

544 

7 

53 

10 

251 

158 

1 

152 

260 

03 

84 

892 

5 


18,550 


69,768 
27,954 

16, 910 
4,168 
12.300 
15, 990 
20, 758 

2,050 

15,648 

285,886 


Num- 
ber. 


893 


10 


38.837 


95,382 

39,006 

100,502 

15,541 

70,227 
445,451 
81,932  I 
11,950 
58,871 

10,000 


79.959 

11,202 

400 

139, 039 
22, 141 


167,258 


6.110 
139,811 
1,404 
4.233 
1,800 

67,901 
28,861 
60 
44.905 
36,119 

60.379 

20, 7;J7 

316,819 

1,575 


93 
20 


35 
80 
10 

3 
49 

A 

15 
31 


39 
1 
1 

135 
5 


Wages. 


$113,875 


Children. 


Num- 
ber. 


652 


250 


160 


250 


13, 752 


^.075 


10,907 
4,204 
1,000 

700 
6,952 

100 
1,500 
7,200 


4,804 
200 
400 

12.348 
375 


85 


Wages. 


$66,613 


50 


600 


70 
8 
3 


5 
44 


41 


9 

18 

2 

144 
4 
5 
7 


2,550 
200 
200 


760 
5,000 


5,442 


765 


442 
709 

^40 
17, 744 
500 
300 
450 


16 

4 


111 
5 


5,665 


75 


30 


3 
300 

3 

■37 


4,517 


340 


460 
31,500 

415 


2,801 


2 
45 


12 


6 

8 

1 
'2 


2,275 
356 


10,565 
100 


6,481 


750 
6,546 


1,738 


1,000 
660 

75 

'"35 


ANIMALS  IN  UBE. 


Average 
number. 


80,080 


4,069 


160 
5,152 
3,267 

559 

328 

132' 

1.485 

2,988 

66 

505 

1,620 

14 

24 

10 

670 

636 

2,013 

464 

697 
9,304 
2,853 
3,05() 
2,160 

205 

38 

2,115 

76 

411 

2,376 
1,759 


Cost  of 
keep. 


$6, 112, 170 


1,115 


1,839 

4,056 

36 

1,258 

233 

1,582 

3.891 

131 

2, 552 

2,028 

1.2.35 

081 

9,936 

4 


264. 574 


18,920 
298,958 
261,600 

64,421 

32,  501 

7,708 

122,685 

256,004 

5,935 

29,133 

118,856 

1.400 

1,010 

452 

33,007 

39.949 

111,773 

27,285 

65,047 

1, 010, 715 

206,601 

170, 391 

08,809 


2 
3 

4 
5 
0 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
10 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 


25, 357  27 
1, 020  28 


140, 081 

8,015 

14,080 

185, 073 
122,  076 


84,  762 


125, 300 

404,241 

3, 7.S0 

93,174 

11,206 

02. 013 

256,802 

7.184 

16C,  931 

149, 340 

145,536 

78,027 

744,820 

150 


20 
30 
31 

32 
33 
34 
35  • 
36 

37 
38 
30 
40 
41 

42 
43 
44 

45 
46 

47 
48 
40 
50 
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Table  «•— DETAILED  STATEMENT,  LUMBER  MILLS  AND 


2 
8 
4 

S 

e 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
18 
14 
45 
16 

17 
18 
10 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 

29 
80 
81 

82 
83 
84 
85 
80 

87 


40 
41 

42 
43 
44 
45 
46 

47 
48 
49 
50 


BTATE8  AND  TBRBrTORIBS. 


The  United  States 

Alabwna 

Alaska 

Arizona 

ArkanHss 

California 

Colonulo 

Connecticnt 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Ulinois 

Indiana 

Indian  territory 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachasetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota . 

Misnissippi 

Misftuuri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  DakoU 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


XATBBIALS  U8BD. 


Aggregate 
cost. 


$186,451,654 


3, 055, 549 

29,636 

61,395 

3, 406, 331 

2,225,071 

366,507 

586,954 

161. 238 

2, 058, 195 

2,077.578 

167. 172 

2. 665, 673 

9, 649, 175 

17.200 

7, 879, 993 

35,761 

3, 908, 199 

2,683,260 

4, 883, 591 

712. 054 

2, 212, 666 

36, 882, 853 

11,943.262 

1,820.301 

3, 498, 460 

378,960 

56,865 

1, 825,  889 

651.736 

109, 181 

7, 1C6, 499 
2,227,225 

36.045 
7, 117, 995 

13,900 

2,022,394 

10, 126. 079 

85,986 

505,535 

110.696 

4, 615, 260 
4, 495, 381 
92. 757 
3. 006. 344 
2, 176, 204 

6. 742,  798 

2, 430. 859 

27, 329, 117 

49,776 


In  operations  other  than  planing  mill. 


Obtained  in  woods. 


Total  cost. 


Standing  timber. 


Quantity. 

(Number  of 

1,000  feet, 

scale«l 
measure.) 


Cost. 

(Stampage 

value.) 


$M,  519, 456 


13,669,085  i$34,417,861 


417,474 

5 

14,500 

427, 198 

764.996 

49,607 

85, 581 

25,120 

186,414 

376,  741 

1,600 

243,271 

1, 185, 815 

'5,000 

95.428 

5,200 
140. 800 
107. 445 
633,  526 
106, 452 

420, 195 

13, 603. 705 

1, 639.  439 

317, 084 

260,550 

54, 325 

2,270 

367,892 

25. 762 

24,500 

834.105 
303,490 


401,811 


362. 106 


327,960 


315, 204 
3,047,523 

10, 110 
124,612 

21,398 

220,969 
494, 208 
1.  525 
366.  732 
251, 879 

345.989 

315,883 

7, 940, 768 

300 


9,500 
443,309 
378.  616 

38. 322 

20,807 

12,820 

214, 483 

uoD,  dOv 

2.900 

76,  151 

192,904 

23, 162 

850 

84,799 

89,840 

274, 475 

39, 165 

110,065 
3,198,213 
559,  830 
323. 305 
207,  564 

57, 950 

1,470 

176, 737 

6,217 

15.600 

432, 615 
270, 827 


9.500 
360, 629 
577, 133 

43,832 

85,031 

23,720 

169, 494 

311, 987 

1,500 
'  240,844 
1, 168, 884 

5.000 
94,828 

5,200 

134,709 

81,345 

588,098 

104,969 

273, 770 

13. 050. 868 

1,  .576,  918 

304,596 

2^9, 925 

29,  325 

2.270 

345. 977 

25. 162 

24.300 

818, 282 
283.495 


105. 048 


323, 461 


Logging 

supplies. 

(Cost.) 


$2, 101, 595 


290.137 

1,384,96:{ 

3.840 

121.095 

11,050 

141,206 
585, 625 
4.270 
191.  390 
206, 774 

330, 710 

138,685 

2,103,512 

300 


289,295 

2, 968, 080 

10, 110 

111,352 

20,798 

211,428 
437, 059 
1,525 
354,  032 
236,  TW 

266.560 

296.875 

7,  526, 550 

300 


55,368 
5 

5,000 

66,569 

187, 863 


4.505 


25,909 
79,434 


5,775 
550 

1,400 
16,920 
64,754 

2,427 
16,031 

600 

6,001 
26.100 

45,428 
1,483 

146,  425 

552,  837 

62.  521 

12,488 

0;625 

25,000 

'2i,'9i5" 
600 
200 

15,823 
19, 995 


13,260 
600 

9,541 
57, 149 


12,700 
15, 140 

79,429 

19,008 

414,218 


Total  cost. 


$109, 331, 382 


1,638 
17 
16 

1,54! 

1,010 

231 

473 

107 

1,484 

1.304 

134 

1, 699 

7,799 

12 

5,421 

30 

3, 519 

2, 117 

3,633 

451 

1,327 

19,765 

5.684 

787 

1,866 

200 

54 

1, 150 

468 
60 

4,928, 
1,536 

36 
5,844 

13 

1.160 
5, 9(19 

66 
446 

61 

3,324 
1,619 
73 
1,  DtM 
1,529 

5,223 

1.625 

10,269 

43 


477 
446 
122 
676 


Purchased  at  mill. 


Logs. 


Bolto. 


Quantity. 

(Number  of 

1.000  feet, 

board 
measure.) 


13, 087, 846 


Cost  at  mill. 


426 
904 
695 
712 
686 

448 
569 
598 
045 
581 

202 
202 
028 
200 
985 

561 
003 
605 
867 
922 

084 
947 
157 
079 
184 

675 
595 
939 
856 
206 

711  I,' 
834  '' 
045 
538 
900 

602 
823 
141 
668 
923 

634 
281 
977 
456 
267 


246,  185 

3.146 

1, 300 

201.091 

122,644 

40,499 

34,319 

12,  838 

249, 275 

232,501 

14.950 

161. 124 

639,242 

590 

482,606 

3,327 

397, 793 

277. 619 

425,  007 

54,483 

112,  733 
2, 264,  709 
655. 289 
143, 275 
193,  614 

31,555 

8.474 

130, 242 

36,428 

10.780 

548, 961 
288,505 

6,819 
584,  255 

1,980. 

198,668 

868.737 

5,  .311 

96,  875 

11,800 

395,283 
266.345 
10, 118 
226, 829 
232, 201 

825,957 

189.550 

1, 136. 029 

6,005 


$92,  677,  446 


1,  451.  230 
16, 185 
12.  675 

1,125.507 
729.786 

211,511 

441, 463 

96,325 

1, 396, 109 

1, 149, 225 

119,835 

1. 657. 663 

6,184.581 

11.900 

5, 173, 766 

27  901 

2, 962. 204 

2,a')6,911 

3,  377, 469 

400.  085 

989,380 

16,  315.  360 

5, 069, 001 

658, 435 

1, 583, 976 

183,625 

49.651 

868, 957 

430,  001 

77,929 


4,367, 
1, 329. 

35. 
4,922. 

13, 

1,042, 
5,402, 

«3, 

398, 

56, 

2,854, 
1,430, 
70, 
1,424, 
1,256, 

4,732, 

1,490. 

8,038, 

38, 


089 
928 
780 
680 
900 

380 
139 
185 
594 
348 

674 
998 
378 
309 
923 

124 
437 
774 
070 


Number  of 
cords. 


Cost  at  mill. 


1,049.566  I  $4,228,721 


4,260 

18.704 

34,889 
17,839 

200  092 
75,265 



064 
)  . 

4.980 

2,000 
1,430 

1.040 

12, 538 

3U8,  488 


4,939  I 

150  ' 
43,109  I 


35. 529 
2, 173 


3,970 
38,926  I 
310 
700 


67.852 
5,685 


10,208 
24,660  I 

35.700 
12,855  i 


5.750 

5. 720 

6,100 

35,8(H 

1.296.709 


16.390 

1,000 
232, 152 


115.  ;W2 
30,950 


30.205 

123, 685  , 

7.  750 
38,458 

27, 840  i 
145,104 



1 

27,  9:U 
756 

149.200 
4.511 

69.256 
15,390 

244,050 
68.822 

189,913 

606,784 

13. 572 

126.983 

1.700 

6,650 


317, 277 
18,240 


44.038 
121.553 

110.794 
52,040 


•  Products  of  forest  operations  that  did  not  become  material  for  the  mill. 
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liATBRiALB  usBD— COD  tinned. 


In  operations  other  than 
planing  mill— Con  tinned. 


Parohaaed  at  mill— Cont'd. 


Mill  aoppUeB. 
(Coat.) 


f4i815,331 


All  other 

materials. 

(Cost.) 


100,007 

J,  719 

4,020 

133, 613 

109,410 

17,063 

10,062 

4.200 

61,381 

123, 561 

6, 842 

50,661 

186, 320 

300 

120, 388 

1,364 
103. 919 

63,992 
104, 470 

16. 277 

56.688 

933, 907 

200,092 

75,944 

97, 593 

16. 040 

4,534 

59, 882 

10, 736 

2, 217 

155, 574 

86,944 

265 

157,060 


$7, 609, 884 


82,814 
315, 455 

1,131 
26,612 

5,255 

119, 402 

128, 782 

3,364 

83,016 

68,365 

250,421 

47, 879 

539, 359 

3,731 


68.485 


81,600 
36, 225 

1,974 
16.164 

7,073 
20,715 
26, 075 

1,425 

55, 074 

132, 318 


111,441 

296 

220. 728 

16, 702 

36,560 

4,610 

157, 331 
3, 516. 680 

415,004 
24.860 
39, 511 

110 

410 
72,900  i 
23,608  i 
60 

161, 998 
51, 140 


158,014 


21, 836 
65,246 

125 
14,812 

320 

33.281 
41, 261 
235 
33,003 
82,426 

130, 138 

35.090 

1, 690, 989 

1,875 


Planing  mills. 


Total  cost. 


Rongb  lumber. 


Snantity. 
umber  of 
1,000  feet,  board 
measure.) 


$40, 600, 816 


3,  382, 696 


999. 

11, 

30, 

1,437. 
449, 

85, 

27. 

28, 

387, 

396, 


649 
727 
200 
421 

389 

542 

804 
520 
736 
256 


31,470 
723,200 
663,432 


103,  918 

623 

1,500 

166. 826 

32,822 

6,493 

1,355 

3,250 

38,647 

48, 461 

2.340 
41,795 
35,385 


Cost  at  mill. 


$39, 902, 746 

984,334 

11,416 

30.000 

1,414,236 

432, 376 

83,492 

27.  400 

28,100 

378,  568 

389,892 

31, 170 
715,  6S0 
632,  720 


2, 362, 580 


248,396 

458,  210 
616, 198 
153,  680 

465. 387 
3, 513, 201 
4, 619, 666 

716. 138 
1, 362, 726 

123.  960 


307, 058 

157,118 

4,475 

1,403,68:< 
386, 901 


169,253 


23. 794 
35,866 
54,773 
11,849 

40.429 
267.  759 
374,  389 

69. 874 
115. 144 

8,193 


28, 18.1 

7,341 

525 

116, 150 
42,385 


2,343,484 


239, 416 
441,560 
607,178 
152, 060 

453,016 
3, 463, 385 
4, 582. 062 

692,  728 
1,339,491 

123, 345 


Mill  supplies 

and  all  other 

materials. 

(Coat.) 


299, 800 

156,  290 

4,250 

1, 370, 688 
383,010 


945,491 


5:1.306 


546. 588 

1, 168, 733 

9,735 

24,255 

27, 375 

1,069,666 

2, 381, 892 

17,255 

1, 055, 156 

395, 058 

1, 173,  332 

489,530 

9,119,227 

5,800 


52.760 

100,610 

C20 

2,330 

2,508 

75,  733 

268,085 

900 

101, 882 

33,730 

99,265 

38,561 

713,694 

375 


924, 594  { 


532, 736 

1,;35,245 

9,400 

23.390 

26,825 

1, 048, 123 

2, 333, 382 

15,600 

1, 033, 227 

388,784 

1,137,287 

482,505 

8, 995, 042 

5,500 


15,  315 

311 

200 

23,185 

17,013 

2,050 

404 

420 

9,168 

6,364 

.100 

7,  570 
30, 703 


19, 096 


8.980 

16,650 

9, 020 

1,620 

12, 371 
49, 816 
37,604 
23,410 
23,235 

615 


7,258 
828 
225 

32,995 
3,891 


20, 8t)7 


13, 852 

33,488 

335 

865 

550 

21,543 
48,  510 

1,655 
21,929 

6,274 

36,045 

7,025 

124, 185 

300 


.070  ; 


PRODUCTS. 


value. 


$403, 667, 575 


8,135 

58 

248 

8,800 

8,453 

1, 172 
1, 236 
397 
5,424 
6, 306 

429 

5.090 

19, 964 

41 

11,829 

85 

7, 869 

5,599 

10,907 

1,595 

5, 109 

73.  484. 

21.013 

5,670 

7,487 

1, 178 

Ibi 

5,017 

1,215 

389 

16  457 

5i  767 

76 

15, 161 

27 

5,994 
27,772 

244 
1,982 

375 

3,911 

11,328 

234 

6,843 

5,541 

15,067 

5,289 

52, 115 

124 


996 
440 
790 
017 
964 

190 
736 
057 
307 
095 

090 
940 
293 
950 
065 

521 
082 
744 
438 
282 

998 
306 
010 
774 
844 

380 
045 
062 
524 
761 

811 
687 
173 
730 
260 

915 
834 
490 
583 
7C9 

995 
257 
820 
817 
825 

627 
340 
739 
462 


Forest  products,  (a) 


Total  value. 


$14, 364. 158 


Saw  log^. 


Quantity. 
i    (Number  of 
1,000  feet,  board 
j      measure.) 


114,402 

50 

93,000 

243,248 

545,2.32 

2.1,860 
123, 127 

17,  720 
130,113 

89, 510 

6,050 

25,965 

187, 517 


159, 628 

11.325 
325,050 
103, 351 
146, 562 

42,844 

133,015 

5, 364. 362 

1, 347, 807 

34.604 

56,098 

4,300 

5,497 

33,650 

42.  725 

11,200 

266,049 
158, 194 


178, 051 


288,570 

1, 131, 151 

32,440 

43. 459 

25.000 

61,886 

103, 809 

2,330 

83,020 

40. 498 

151. 573 

64,869 

2, 361, 357 


1, 445, 0£9 


4,907 
8 

5,500 
15,700 
65,360 

1.340 
22 

1,550 
24,273 
13,414 

800 

542 

7,360 


18, 112 

150 
30,703 
12,000 
17,660 

985 

4.770 

613, 668 

147, 768 

4,069 

3,145 

1,050 

500 

1,317 

1,000 


2,690 
30,437 


3.784 


24,261 
46, 015 


3,713 
1,400 

4,128 
11,604 


1,866 

4,585 

19. 745 

3,585 

280,617 


Value. 


$10, 528, 546 


37, 310 

50 

48.000 

60.955 

361,301 

8,320 

340 

6,900 

121,  458 

61, 877 

5.300 

5,684 

87,  030 


150,000 

5, 700 

314, 630 

60,  OOi) 

119,  855 

8,780 

45, 574 

4,761,836 

1,  213,  689 

16.  498 

16,423 

4,300 

3, 90  J 

9,580 

12,000 


17,246 
140,  549 


26,771 


105.261 
259,  255 


12,919 
9,6i0 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 

28 

29^ 

30 

31 

32 
33 
34 
35 
36 

37 
38 
39 
40 
41 


28.617 
52,  200 


42 
43 
44 

16,605  I  45 
19, 502     46 


109, 770 

27,  OW 

2, 155, 845 


47 
48 
49 
50 


I 
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Table  a.— DETAILED  STATEMENT,  LUMBER  MILLS  AND 


2 
3 

4 
6 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 


STATES  AND  TBBUITOBIBB. 


PBODUCT8 — oontinned . 


Forest  iirodacts— Contlnaed. 


Telegraph  poles. 


Number. 


Value. 


Fence  posts. 


The  United  States. 


Alabama  . 
Alaska  . . . 
Arizona  .. 
ArkaDsas. 
California 


116.844 


500 


$154, 333 


Number. 


Value. 


Railway  ties. 


Number. 


250 


4, 723, 056 
32,100 


$390,368 


2,186 


5, 496, 174 


372, 344 


Piling. 


Value. 


$1, 555, 425 


64.281 


Number  of 
pieoes. 


158,150 


2,725 


Value. 


$292,646 


Hewed 
timber. 


Quantity. 
(Number  of 

l.OUO  feet, 
board  meas- 
ure.) 


8,475 


7.7»3 


36 


17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 

23 
24 
25 
2C 

27 
2« 
^9 
30 

31 

32 
83 
34 
35 
36 

37 
38 
39 
40 
41 

42 
43 
44 
45 
46 


Colorado — 
Connecticut 
Delaware . . . 

Florida 

Georgia 


32  1  Idaho 

13  I  Illinois 

14  ;  Indiana 

15  Indian  territory 

16  Iowa 


Kanaas  . . . 
Kentucky. 
LtMiisiana. 

Maine 

Maryland 


Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

MisMlf^Hippl 

Mis-ourl 


Montana 

Kobra^ka 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 


Xfw  York 

North  Carolina 
North  Dakota . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania. . 
Khodc  Island. . 
SiHith  Carolina. 
South  Dakota  . 


Tennessee 

Texas  

Utah 

Vermont. . 
Virginia . . 


47  Wnshincton  . . . 

48  West  Virginia. 

49  I  WiAconsin 

50  I  Wyoming 


6,0.0 
4.034 


7,500 
7,014 


5.459 
20U 


17, 275 

300 


1,800 


3,300 


1,300 
100 

U250 
55,624 
10,631 


2,875 
200 

2.375 
54.093 
11,001 


433, 170 
289,000 

10,000 

34.600 

5,500 

50 

39,982 

6,000 

27,300 

119,800 


35, 722 
19, 330 

800 
6,055 

950 

5 

3,158 

400 

2,305 

12,709 


1,150 

8.000 
45, 35U 
33,000 

8,200 
31,800 

02,900 

1,  fH)5, 543 

760, 417 

3H,  250 

61,800 


516 
2,650 


612 
5,300 


11,800 
30,707 


3,920 


6,515 


3.100 


3,020 


112, 860 
19,  750 


163, 179 


1,000 

7,124 

500 


1,250 

18. 013 

2,000 


350 


1,050 


440 
297 

4,360 

500 

5,189 


420 
444 

4,520 
1,200 
3,706 


40,650 

99,025 

4,000 

3,900 


67, 035 
16,500 
500 
28,300 
26,785 

8,900 

5.800 

509.453 


625 

625 
3,027 
3,000 
'  830 
4,185 

6.718 

127.114 

69,327 

1.821 

5,160 


70,000 
389, 725 
440,000 

400 

157, 496 

5,800 

21,000 

129,965 

800 

39.000 

108,580 


35,000 

114.071 

66,890 

240 

64,999 

2, 820 

6.450 

20,925 

240 
13,225 
41,945 


18,786 


7,627 


1,142 
3,475 


ll,5a5 
1,395 


15. 339 


3,435 

11,094 

620 

850 


4,500 
34,100 
19,  605 
39,500 

146,298 

713, 733 

159, 198 

35,000 

74, 735 


2,073 
10, 076 

2,556 
15, 520 

55.  277 

177,  571 

46.  710 

7,065 

27.087 


6,992 
37, 275 
37,450 
28,000 

188, 550 
76,100 


1.197 
11,566 
14,050 
11,200 

63.549 

7.850 


229,294 


103, 704 


647.800 

399.948 

55,400 

61, 000 


172,614 

177.229 

22.420 

12.620 


6.523 
2.250 
50 
2,606 
1,290 

1,122  i 
1,086  ' 
29,454 


44,626 
53.200 
1.000 
18,475 
43,854 

120,800 
112.706 
353, 139 


14. 221 

16,600 

180 

6.089 

10,566 

22,471 
33.379 
62, 272 


9.000 

19,500 

6,180 


1,530 
4,400 
1,700 


1.668 
7,652 


457 


80 
2.672 
1,990 

300 

12, 252 

6,962 


1,264 


900 
1.100 


11,060 
430 


2,644 


1.025 

6,915 

200 

450 


10,720 
15,330 


100 
5.206 

8,800 


13, 938 


10  000  i 
25.000 
24,  750 


5.608 
6.000 
2,200 


4,5.M 
26,100 


1,026 


275 
6.736 
3,991 

1,100 

27,  427 

6,622 


2,190 


3,700 
3,900 


15,844 
490 


7,750 


1,275 
15,355  1 
1,000  I 
780 


10.500 
30,185 


160 
5,838 

13,690 

'20,128 


40 


71 


271 


2S0 


350 
9 

19 
27 


1,320 
30 


163 


64 
205 


lea 


3,765 


110 


79 
124 


10 


18 
40 
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Forest  product«— Con- 
tinued. 


Hewecl  tin- 
ber^Cont'd. 


Value. 


$80,975 


5S0 


All  other 

forest 
products. 

(Value.) 


600 


1,376 


250 


6,763 


5,250 


2,500 

486 
6U0 


9.200 
350 


2, 375 


1.055 
2,110 


8,7U2 


83 
35,089 


900 


800 
948 


50 


180  ' 
600 


$1, 852, 865 


1,350 


45, 347 

14, 500 

27,474 

760 


110 

200 

12,980 


350 

5,0U0 

70 

30,000 

11.710 

10,000 

21,485 

215, 721 

458 

20 

4,888 


400 
4,675 
4.00G 


150. 255 
5,800 


12,765 


4,650 
614.516 

6,400 
15, 390 
15,400 

175 
1,716 
2, 100 
8,050 
2, 808 


2,000 
99.352 


PBODUOT8— continued. 


Mill  products  other  than  planing  mill. 


Total  value. 


$335, 837. 620 


6, 707. 113 

39,446 

110,790 

6, 749.  048 

7, 271,  725 

989. 330 
1, 068. 109 

342, 057 
4,760  766 
5, 617, 906 

351,140 

4, 233. 670 

18.699,414 

41,950 

8, 971, 990 

74,196 
7, 153, 607 
4, 807,  556 
9, 920, 132 
1,341,813 

4,240,420 

6;),  781, 299 

14, 279.  030 

4,649,210 

6, 800. 190 

986, 9*30 
149,448 
4, 558,  274 
919.491 
365,  561 

14,042.084 

5,070.200 

76, 173 

13, 402, 136 

27,260 

4, 903, 5.')8 
24, 898, 088 

155, 550 
1,805.049 

290, 959 

7.  315. 709 

8,  258.  6:J5 
197.  640 

6,396,100 
4,913,813 

13, 034, 654 

4,546,311 

38, 316, 643 

115,462 


Reported  in  foAt,  board  measure. 


Total. 


Qnantiry. 


Value. 


23, 845, 046  |      $272, 020,  740 


689,480 

2.816 

5.320 

537,884 

517, 781 

79,951 

48.957 

23,466 

411,869 

575, 152 

27,800 

221,810 

755, 407 

522 

571, 166 

4,037 

423, 185 

303, 726 

597, 481 

82,119 

211,588 

4, 300, 172 

1,084.377 

464. 417 

402, 052 

89,511 

8.561 

277.063 

34,052 

26,112 

925,417 
514, 692 

6,  821 
565,315 

2,030 

446.483 

2, 133,  316 

7.6.33 

198,764 

21.412 

460.  'J61 
842, 648 
14,  320 
384.476 
415,  512 

1,063,584 

301,958 

2, 866, 153 

6,417 


Agricultural  implement 
stock. 


Bobbin  and  spool  stock. 


Quantity. 

(Number  of 

1,000  feet.) 


5,469,r>20 

39, 117 

106, 200 

6,078,967 

6, 636, 820 

939,860 

915, 677 

268.312 

4, 207, 074 

5,088.282 

313, 550 

3, 305, 0:{5 

12, 685, 460 

16,660 

7, 834, 399 

65,506 

6,523,116 

3.  846.  304 

7, 007, 928 

994,327 

2, 985, 129 

50,396.911 

12. 432,  (m 

4,396,717 

4,715,673 

058. 570 

96.894 

3,012,699 

649, 580 

293,257 

10, 914, 982 
4, 409, 529 

70,  473 
8.371,027 

26,660 

4. 640. 558 

21,855.263 

12W,  0,55 

1,  m2.  389 

258,069 

5,838,166 
7,610,900 
187.  WSii 
4, 200, 885 
3, 996, 073 

11,288.710 

3.068.819 

32, 280. 881 

98,642 


30, 321 


Value. 


716 


7,859 


84 

50 

80 

108 


347 
6,037 


68 


614 


118 
39 

122 

2,990 

81 

552 
2,963 


95 


403 

37 

1 

3.209 


12 
463 

2  I 

156  ; 


1,138 

61 


183 
78 


811 
856 


$582,338 


Quantity. 

(Nnmlier  of 

1,OUO  feet.) 


6,330 


49,508 


153, 633 


2.685 
1,500 
1,600 
1,408 


7,140 
154,  709 


50 


3 
250 


Value. 


$687,755 


760 


100 
5,000 


20 


1,310 


10, 170 


40 

8 


200 


540 

85 


2,517 
1.045 

3,500 

40,685 

1,093 

5, 983 

59,114 


90 


*26, 816 


800 


394,394 


147 

4,145 

500 


2,983 

47,698 

9,000 


1,631 


5,472  •■ 

791  ; 

18  I 
61.660  I 


445 

7,396 

40 

1,059 


16, 771 
705 


6,240 
1,665 


12. 197  : 
10,936  I 


7,236 


Carriage  and  wagon 
stock. 


Quantity. 
(Wuml)er  of 
1,000  feet.) 


86,708 


3,478 
3,945 


37.750 
49,850 


120 


1,600 


975 


14,000 


3.078 
12 


95 


34,864 
120 


1,313 


66,858 


980 


1.836 


442 

6 

35 

759 


1,891 
18, 659 


Value. 


$1, 306, 168 


781 


1,003 

5 

832 

363 

438 

12,635 

677 

233 

1,224 


519 
1,061 


2,464 
775 


6,923 


10 

1,117 

10 

203 


1,611 
147 


805 
4,795 

1 

147 

4,171 


28,008 


83,253 


2 

3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 

14 

15 

20,015  >  16 


11,670 

120 

1,100 

12.645 


42. 188 
449.788 


14,937 

75 

6,377 

9,070 

10,870 

148,711 

12, 640 

4.106 

27,472 


10. 121 
9, 210 


57,465 
15,649 


134, 116 


403 

36, 169 

200 

3,444 


26,448 
2,950  ; 


21,  M3 
101,883 

25 

2,371 

52,436 


17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 
33 
34 
35 
36 

37 
38 
39 
40 
41 

42 
43 
44 
46 
46 

47 
48 
49 
50 
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2 

3 

4 
6 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
U 
15 
16 

17 

18 
10 
20 
2) 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

82 
33 
34 
36 
36 

37 
38 
39 
40 
41 

42 
43 
44 

45 
46 

47 
48 
40 
50 


PBODUCTS— continaed. 


Mill  products  other  than  planiDg  mill — Continued. 


STATES  AND  TBRRITORIES. 


Reported  in  feet,board  measure — Continued. 


Furniture  stock. 


Pickets. 


The  United  States. 


Quantity. 

(Number  of 

1,000  feet.) 


Alabama.. 
Alaska  . . . 
Arizona  . . 
Arkansas. 
California. 


04,344 


Colorado 

Connecticut 
Delaware . . . 

Florida 

Georgia 


Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian  territory 
Iowa 


Kansas  . . . 
Kentucky 
Louisiana. 
Maine  .... 
Maryland. 


Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 


Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico...v 


New  York 

North  Carolina 
North  Dakota  . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Khode  Island . . 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 


Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont. . 
Virginia . . 


Washington . . . 
West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


261 


223 
50 


140 


10 
458 


86 
14,415 


359 


215 


1.265 
62 

2,139 

20,225 

973 

513 

1,422 


1,885 
100 


6,270 
227 


10,351 


1,138 
2.219 


188 


6,644 
304 


10,075 
122 

125 

840 

11,040 


Value. 


$1,432,860 


Quantity. 

(Number  of 

1,000  feet.) 


3,317 


5,110 
1,500 


2,200 


300 
5,515 


1,715 
238, 374 


6,225 


6,593 


22,362 
1,690 

33,599 

276,349 

12,651 

5,196 

27,039 


40,824 
2,000 


&3,745 
3,255 


175, 891 


25,460 
25,760 


2,974 


108, 418 
3,550 


165,660 
2,840 

1,850 

10,922 

129,976 


107,362 


1,380 

16 

20 

1,875 

1,858 

45 

11 

8 

808 

837 


508 
9,273 


1,142 


.  443 
130 

6,207 
577 

87 

14,460 

2,743 

322 

688 


5 
438 
606 


2,812 

272 

1 

4,636 


758 

15, 275 

1 

277 


871 

2,422 

25 

180 
703 

1,898 

356 

32,886 

2 


Value. 


42,303 


4,552 

2,000 

65,737 

6,470 

1,875 

72. 086 

10,228 

3.410 

7,  452 


50 
4,380 
5,814 


11,644 

4,653 

15 

35.822 


8,225 

126,677 

20 

2,975 


7,767 

14, 606 

475 

6.100 

4,656 

18,006 

3, 793 

150, 818 

22 


$754, 938 


16, 078 

230 

540 

13,548 

18, 628 

1,100  i! 

175  li 

125    I 

3.415 

8.895 


7,216 
63, 357 


Sawed  lumber. 


(Quantity. 

(Numlxrr  of 

1,000  feet.) 


23.497,653 


586, 143 

2,800 

5,300 

526,001 

515, 823 

79.006 

48,277 

23.  152 

411.436 

572. 970 

27,800 

218, 938 

707, 115 

522 

568,816 

4,037 

420,  820 

303.  591 

564, 243 

81,078 

206. 655 

4. 245,  717 

1,079.403 

452,  797 

305, 755 

89,511 

8,556 

266.890 

32,285 

26,  112 

909,990 
509,436 

6,819 
541,076 

2,030 

444.565 

2, 113, 267 

7,620 

197,940 

21, 412 

450,097 
839.  724 
14,295 
370, 155 
409,804 

1, 061, 560 

299,709 

2,817,200 

6,415 


Value. 


$267,256,681 


958. 

06, 

2,860, 

632, 

293. 

10,718, 

4,335, 

70, 

7,961, 

26, 


570 
844 
035 
565 
257 

916 
331 
UO 
938 
660 


4, 606. 025 

21,646,261 

128, 795 

1,681,037 

258,969 

6, 678. 762 
7, 589. 149 
187,485 
3, 967,  678 
3,884,909 

11, 268, 829 

3, 938, 223 

31, 936, 715 

98,620 


5, 416. 187 

38,887 

105,  750 

4.873.423 

6, 515, 942 

038,760 

808,047 

261,567 

4,200  650 

5, 050. 610 

313.550 

3,  246, 236 
11,779,147 

16.660 
7,764,546 

65.506 

5, 486.  064 

3, 844,  229 

6,  516. 541 

976,052 

2, 932, 212 
49,811.382 
12, 387, 184 

4,  378, 022 
4, 594, 596 


Shingles. 


Number 
of  1,000. 


Value. 


9, 275, 809 


$17, 030, 481 


292,583 

70 

1.5O0 

329,823 

305,964 

10,625 

3,523 

100 

114, 107 

102, 877 

7,825 
18. 339 
78,789 


209,649 


36,748 
411.725 
483,153 

12,277 

24,523 

2, 848,  820 

461, 472 

11,270 

24,089 

1,205 

2,805 

79, 193 

17,608 

3,140 

491,641 

100.442 

2.000 

49,302 


51,530 
422,701 

3,790 
23,  618 

7,845 

19,537 

214,082 

1,115 

69.035 

11,566 

545.207 

1,009 

1,366,022 

1,385 


574,065 

290 

4.500 

707,568 

423,987 

28.000 

10,034 

250 

270,199 

188. 178 

22. 190  I 
45.309 
138,000 


408,667 


62,070 
878. 418 
932,679 

29,802 

57. 186 

5, 173, 445 

787,644 

24. 310 

47,298 

4.3O0 

5.O70 

131,614 

54,94*2 

7,004 

606.006 

277,632 

2.000 

117, 177 


109.445 

784.856 

9,250 

80.394 

18,640 

44.017 

504^031 

3,330 

136,035 

51,162 

1, 064, 138 
3.176 

2,186.643 
5.660 


a  Items  included  in  this  column  are  shown  in  statement  on  page  600. 
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PBODUCTS— continued . 

Mill  products  other  than  planing  mill— Continued. 

Planing 

mUl  products. 

(Value.) 

Staves. 

I 

Heading. 

Lath. 

Tolls  received 

for  custom 

sawing. 

• 

AU  other 

products. 

(Value.)  (a) 

Pieces. 

Value. 

Sets. 

Value. 

Number 
of  1,000. 

Value. 

i 

1, 178.  551, 745 

$7,  762, 344 

182,742,837 

U,  933, 790 

2, 263, 308 

$3,  519,  924 

$9, 589,  580 

$20, 980, 752 

$53, 465, 797 

I 

2, 100, 000 

26,700  1 

50.000 

2,000 

35, 105 

40. 370 

107, 788 
69 

485,370 

1,314,481 
18,944 
45,000 

1, 807, 721 
637, 007 

159,000 

45, 500 

37,280 

583.429 

598,679 

72,800 

831.306 

1,077,362 

2 
3 
4 

6 
6 

7 

1 

1 

49,101,550 

631,638 

3, 917, 848 
.175,000 

88,074 
2,975 

20,364 
7,350 

4,500  [ 

1,  500    : 

650 
35,000 
23,250 

1,000 
30,000 

23,300 

1 

24.437 
15,300 

13,000 

3.000 

1,625 

45,500 

24,645 

3,000 
66,000 
48, 930 

64,710 
32, 320 

8.470 
32,665 

8,791 

29,105 

142,  478 

9,400 
25.978 

413, 855 
25.290 

111,528 

1.340 

149. 835 

6. 932 

183.009 

50.755 

118. 852 

3,534,557 

676. 531 

16,694 

107, 310 

12,310 
12.484 
90,129 
16.206 
58,370 

447.209 
88,212 

500 
244.582 

600 

48,410 

920,031 

7,345 

5.418 

10.788 

109,265 

77,034 

6,350 

136,052 

141, 287 

289.  318 
50, 731 

947, 627 
11, 160 

153, 654 
260,  323 

40,000 

2, 500, 000 

690. 073 

16.767,900 

150 

7.000 

4,260 

68,022 

26.  800 

100.000 

7,071 

278,500 

941 
1,000 
137  , 

4,861     ; 

105, 642 

55, 079 

195. 490 

101,440 

3,000 

50'{,  905 

2, 238,  957 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

34, 176, 400 
101,  468, 600 

2i9,278 
1,035,319 

2,533,000 
51, 062, 560 

68,165 
2, 138, 893 

13 
14 
15 

1,112,000 

6,470 

616,000 

18,480 

110,500 

209,950  1 

382, 496 

7.350 

1.059.919 

55.945 

889. 081 

252, 867 

983. 859 
1,840,558 
106, 976 
141.850 
690,875 

2,  697, 447 

16 
17 

28,  308,  032 
183,500 

82,880.100 
930,000 

8,039,200 

250,401,389 

6,300,000 

8,800.000 

23, 761, 000 

20i,'637' 

1,006 

391,039 

6,362 

39,899 

1,420,990 

10,600 

46,900 

157, 390 

8, 348,  234 

221. 140 

8, 553,  516 

100,337 

9,951 

211.828 

35,808 

7,500 

190,355 

3,500 

20,365 

478, 935 

176, 300 

10,  355 

26,785 

3,360 

57,293 

9,000 

304,568 

7,700 

36,657 

751,928 

248,583 

18.639 

53,600 

11,750 ; 

390,425 
688,837 
840,744 
210, 625 

736,563 
4.338.646 
6, 386. 173 

986,960 
1,631,650 

187, 150 

18 
19 
20 
21 

1,431.982 

32, 057, 025 

450,000 

130,000 

2, 245, 000 

18,838 

662, 910 

16.000 

4,200 

28,050 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 

35,000 

1. 023,  678 

176,044 

28 

30, 501, 800 

136,207 

2, 794, 000 
25.000 

80,197 
750 

55,834 
9,150 
2.310 

85,250 

19,330 

1,600 

38,265 

83,750 

21,900 

6,930 

115, 087 

ii6,665 

3,200 

99, 489 

425, 138 

253.308 

13,000 

2,149,678 
539.293 

29 
30 

31 

26, 592. 004 
159,500 

153, 602  j 
804 

18, 581, 103 
11,000 

283,946 
238 

1,521,252 
257,220 

32 
83 
34 

267,783.850 

1,307,084 

20, 955, 967 

541,989 

2, 720, 788 

1,681,543 

35 

36 

5.052.000 
51, 463. 801) 

4.520,000 
I. ...     ,            .... 

20,700 

329, 549 

1,200 

18,  875 

784,000 
5,883,916 

16,520 
84,194 

14, 110 
195, 273 

1 

29, 130 
234,328 

38.775 

689.867 

8,700 

65,552 

802,807 

1, 743, 595 

56,500 

44, 075 

59,760 

1.664.400 

2,966.723 

34,850 

1, 414. 697 

687. 514 

1.881.400 

628.160 

11,437.739 

9,000 

37 
38 
39 

239,800 

5,611 

19.150 
1,080 

35,350 
39,565 

26.810 
2,562 

66,560 
41,580 

40 
tl 

589,200 

8,675,783 

151,509 

526.992 
25,030 

42 

43 

1 

44 

7  286.600 
15, 230, 500 

168,389 
27. 9»7, 536 
63, 362, 022 

59*850 

76, 874 

1.362 
385.  751 
407, 226 

385,900 
1,571,000 

71,160 

418, 778 

10, 141,  755 

4,942 
36, 670 

3,427 

12.926 

333.240 

23,475 
19,204 

49,600 

23,480 

885,500 

32,865 
30,  432 

112, 020 

39, 916 

551,265 

825.471 
581, 315 

275. 679 

84,982 

1, 609. 761 

45 

46 

47 
48 
49 
50 

*  * 

1 
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Table  8.— CLASSIFICATION  OF  EMPLOYES,  AVERAGE  TERM  OF  EMPLOYMENT,  AND  AVERAGE 

[Pteceworkera  and  the  42,025  smployta  shown  in  Table  2,  reported  u  the 


STATU  AND  TBRBITOBIB8. 

Nam. 
berof 
OHtab- 
lish- 
raenta 
report- 
ing. 

OFFICERS  OR  FIRM  HBMBBBfi 
OAOED  IN  THE  INDU8TB7  OB 

\  ACTIVKLT  EN- 
JX  SUPERVISION. 

1 

CLERKS. 

OPERATIVES.  SKILLKD 
AND  tTNBKII.IKO. 

Males  above  16  \  (»ara. 

Females  above  15 
years. 

1 

Males  above  16  years. 

1 

Females  above  15 
years. 

Males  almve  16  years 
engaged  in— 

Aver- 
age 
num- 
ber. 

Aver- 

number 

of 
months 

en)- 
ployed. 

1 

Aver- 
age 
month- 
ly oarn- 
ingaper 

em- 
ploy6. 

Aver- 
age 

num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
number 

of 
months 

em- 
ployed. 

Aver- 
age 
month- 
ly eam- 
iugnper 

em- 
ploy6. 

Aver 
age 

num- 
ber. 

1 

106 
2 

Aver- 
ago 
number 

of 
months 

em- 
ployed. 

Aver- 
age 
month- 
ly earn- ! 
tngH  per 
em-    , 
ploy  6.  i 

$60.  C9  ' 

HO  87  ! 

Aver- 
age 

num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
number 

of 
months 

em- 
ployed. 

Aver- 
age 
month- 
ly earn- 
ings per 

era- 
ploy6. 

1 
■$52.17 

Woods. 

Aver- 
age 
num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
number 

of 
months 

era- 
ployed. 

Aver- 
age 
month- 
ly earn- 
ings per 

em- 
ployf. 

1 

Alabamn  ........................ 

437 

10 

4 

523 

221 

109 
157 
47 
2U2 
434 

41 

357 

1,603 

3 

137 

27 
595 
122 
831' 
212 

464 
1,918 
317 
338 
748 

30 

31 

531 

110 

26 

1.664 
688 

5 
1,427 

8 

300 

1,853 

29 

328 

41 

787 
284 
30 
736 
638 

310 

428 

853 

17 

272 

6 

3 

335 

165 

49 
101 

32 
136 
243 

10 

237 

1,199 

1 

138 

14 
460 

93 
428 
129 

327 
1,730 
297 
230 
447 

16 
23 
289 
43 
14 

1.412 
380 

8  00 

*77   R'J! 

1 

10.00 

152.00 
1 

10.34 

4.50 

2 

( 

11.50 

2, 182 

1 

42 

2,762 

3,698 

337 

304 

88 

826 

2,425 

38 

485 

1.519 

12 

19 

20 
1,260 

505 
3,941 

421 

885 

21.685 

3, 799 

1,  638 

9.21 
4. 00 
10.00 
8.23 
8.60 

7.64 
8.60 
6.33 
9.94 
9.55 

4.55 
6.25 
9.36 
10.00 
6.63 

5.28 
9.23 
8.62 
4.16 
6.65 

9.26 
6.04 
4.83 
0.31 

$29.06 

:«.75 

63.45 
34.57 
47.14 

52.44 
34.13 
28.67 
34.28 
26.01 

72.20 
32.4<i 
34.24 
44.17 
34.02 

3a46 
33.42 
39.92 
30.36 

27.84 

41.59 

38.34 
38  16 

28. 10 
35. 22 

45.76 
24.64 
28.95 
29.59 
44.14 

32.94 
20.06 

2 

AlllMkA  ..^...... ........ ......... 

5  17       M  77  . 

3 

Arizona 

2,00 
7.30 

63.33 

75!  0.«i 

j 

, 

4 

ArkaDHflA 

1 

80 
101 

6 

9.39 
8.21 

5.50 

66.08 
84.58 

6R  00 

\ 

. 

5 

^aliibmia 

6.86  1  127.60  1 

6.51   ,    95.40 
7.49  I    73.12 
5. 41   1     .V2  80  1 

1 

7.00 

107. 14  1 

1 

1 

12.00 

50.00 

6 

Colorado 

7 

Connecticut 

1 

12.00 

50.66 
i 

. . 1 1 1 

8 

Delaware 

2 

74 
73 

2 

42 
126 

7.50  i    62.80 
9.97       70  30 

:::.::..]:"  "\ 

9 

Floridn 

8.53 
7.71 

89.02 
50  IK 

f :: :    1 

;     5 

1 

6.20 
10.00 

53.23 
130.00 

10 

Georiria 

10.16 

8.50 

7.74 

10.29 

52.90 

.52. 94 
88.55 
57.21 

11 

Idaho. 

6  60     101  11 

12 

lUinoiH 

6  04 

ta  io 

1 
6 

11.00 
8.00 

i66.6o 

24.48 

1 "  " 

13 

Indiana .-- 

7  03       M  70 

'        6 

10.17 

27.77 

14 

Indian  territorv 

10.00 
6.96 

4.00 
6.  .30 
9.23 
7.07 
7.00 

7.51 
5.fti 
5. 25 
7.38 
5.40 

8.38 
7.17 
6.43 
9.37 
8.57 

5.89 

7.48 

100.  (10 
128.  65 

36.14 
66.90 
107.  02 
60.  at 
50.84 

61.31 

122.  34 

l')9.92 

65.69 

62. 89 

87. 31 
52.73 
56.94 
61.94 

85.47 

1 

58.32 
53.63 

15 

lowB 

3 

'8.66 

164.58  i 

146 

4 

75 
94 

88 
15 

33 

676 

205 

79 

71 

8 

1 

55 

11 

8.80 

3.00 
9.84 

10.96 
9.25 

10.80 

11.39 
7.69 

90.26 

50.00 
70. 30 
72. 46 
62.32 
60.19 

80.25 
05.  (17 

i        ' 

7.71 

45.37 

16 

KansaA - 

17 

Kentucky 

LouiHiana 

1 
1 
3 

1 
14 

12.00 
10.00 

2.(0 

12.  (M) 
8.43 

50.00 
90.00 
35.83 

1 

33.  33 
63.39 

t  ""■'  i   '     '" 

18 

i l::_:::j. ...::.. 

19 

Maine 

7 

9.86 

54.11 

20 

M  arvlafxl r 

21 

MasHacliuaetta 

6 
23 
3 
1 
4 

9.50 

9.51 

6.67 

10.00 

10. 75 

33.  32 
46.  02 
73. 50 
22. 00 
50.70 

22 

Michifran 

23 

Mlnne.sota 

6. 77  '  123. 13 

24 

MiRniBMiDni    

... 

...  J 

9.71 
9.73 

7.13 
12.00 

60.19 
73.73 

140.00 
8:^.  33 

26 

M  issouri 

1 

12.  (10 

41.67 

1, 508         7. 58 

?6 

Montana 

428 
44 

6.02 
5.23 

27 

Nebraakii  

1 ! 

28 

New  HanitKHhire 

10.22  1     fi2  215 

4 

10.25 

35.37 

2, 138  1       5. 19 
96  1     10.  75 

?!> 

New  Jcrse V 

11.27 

59.98 

30 

New  Mexico 

• 

1   .   

71 

3,2.30 
i  1,925 

7.82 

5.95 
9.63 

31 

New  York 

....... 

... ..... 

129 

69 

3 

94 

9.05 
9.19 
4.00 
9.57 

80.58 

43.72 

275.  00 

84.48 

6 

1 

11.00 
3.00 

30.53 
25.00 

32 

North  Caroli  na 

33 

North  Dakota 

1 

34 

Ohio 

1,415 
6 

223 
706 

7 
171 

9 

910 
175 
16 
599 
307 

284 
524 
890 

8 

6.1*6 
5.33 

6.98 
6.58 
9.14 
6.72 
7.11 

6.12 

62.15 
43.75 

90.78 
84.90 
61.89 
40.  :u 
90.86 

.«i7  81 

"2 

6.50 

30.77 

7 

9.29 

32.58  1 

1 

!  1,070         8.62 

32.30 

35 

Oklahoma 

36 

Oregon 

1 

3 
7 

•  •  «  • 

9.67 
10. 00 

30.00 
45.86 

75 
197 

9.32 
9.21 

77.05 
84.76 

*  *  *  '      * 

1.386 

7,162 

39 

1,148 
168 

752 

2,033 

62 

i  2.212 

'  1.529 

1.223 
,  1,213 

18, 877 

1          ^ 

7.03 
7.35 
9.42 
8.68 
8.58 

7.72 
9.30 
6.37 
5.02 
7.77 

8.27 

8.10 

4.95 

11.67 

46.26 
38. 2H 
39.67 
19.56 
37.04 

28.21 
39.11 
42.75 
31.64 
23.08 

57.14 
31.31 
34.98 

48.57 

37 

Penn»vlvaiiia 

0 

1 

9.89 
12.00 

37.64 
33.33 

38 

Rhode*  Inland 

39 

iSouth  Carolina 

26 
2 

79 

132 

2 

27 

55 

192 

54 

465 

3 

1 



10.54 
12. 00 

9.47 

10.16 

9.00 

9.37 

10.65 

9.62 

9.81 

7.5:i 

11.33 

40.68 
35. 83 

73.92 
69.46 

100.00 
67.  83 
58.83 

87.11 
59.99 
93.15 
41.18 

40 

South  Dakota 

1 

41 

Tennessee 

*""••" 

1 
1 

12.00 
5.00 

m.oo 

50.00  . 

1 

42 

T«»ixa8 

8. 19     122. 29  ' 
4.40      126.  K9 

43 

rrtaii 

44 

Vermont 

7.07 
7.12 

8.40 
6.25 

51.26  ! 
54.90 

124.67 
R7  SU 

^•.••..     _  —  --- 

2 

10.00 

45.66 

45 
46 

Viruinla « 

2 

5 

1 
10 

11.50 

7.40 
2.00 
6.50 

34.78 

33.78 

35.00 

142.  92 

Washinsrt/>ii  

1 
4 

14 

8.00 

12.00 

7.93 

62.50 
30.00 
47.59 

47 

Went  Virginia ; 

48 

WiHConniu 

6.01  :  137  -{«  ! 

49 

Wvoniinir 

4.13 

87. 12 

1 

i 

I 
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MONTHLY  EARNINGS,   LUMBER  MILLS  AND  SAW  MILLS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890. 
estimated  number  employed  by  contractors,  are  not  incladed  in  tbis  table.] 


OPERATnnSS,   8KILX.ED  AND  UKBKILLED— continued. 


Males  above  16  years  engaged  in— (Continaed) 


Transportation. 


Aver- 
age 

num- 
ber. 


773 

4 

25 

710 

627 

91 

42 

20 

283 

930 

12 
198 
526 


12 


122 
221 
2,383 
72 

133 
3,775 
2,097 
656 
558 

95 

852 


33 

1,337 
658 


267 


556 
7,753 


440 
7 

348 
896 
27 
718 
816 

099 

538 

|4,597 

2 


Aver- 
age 
number 

of 
months 

cm- 
ployed. 


8.32 
1.50 
10.00 
8.35 
8.02 

7.98 
10.36 
8.30 
9.65 
9.87 

2.00 
6.14 
8.10 


4.50 


8.53 
9.20 
2.66 
7.60 

8.44 
3.86 
2.29 
8.80 
6.61 

3.49 


3.44 
i6'33 


4.05 
9.37 


8.75 


6.34 
3.22 


8.87 
6.71 

6.93 
9.23 
7.56 
5.34 
8.04 

5.96 
7.38 
2.60 
6.00 


Aver- 
age 
month- 
ly earn 
Ings  per 

em- 
ploye. 


$30.83 
67.83 
79. 20 
33.73 
51.23 

54.38 
38.66 
27.42 
33.41 
26.55 

62.60 
31.98 
35.64 


31.11 


35.75 
41.86 
34.78 
28.77 

37.04 
47.80 
54.14 
29.91 
82.57 

73.67 


41.80 
'63*82 


36.89 


Mill  operations  other 
than  planing  mill. 


Aver- 
age 
num- 
ber. 


34.50 
23.32 


39.77 
42.26 


20.45 
39.15 

28.43 
42.61 
40.67 
32.93 
24.06 

51.85 
31.64 
53.46 
46.00 


4,950 

68 

87 

5,352 

3,933 

760 

601 

315 

8,316 

5,027 

317 

3,743 

12,345 

38 

5,851 

100 
5,624 
2,508 
7.596 
1,254 

2,326 
40.687 
9,314 
3,630 
4,572 

525 
138 
3,726 
517 
304 

9.464 

5.696 

135 

9,796 

29 

3,035 

16,183 

104 

2,150 

288 

6.010 
5,288 
184 
4,776 
4,660 

6,453 

3,279 

26,766 


Aver- 
Ago 
number 

of 
months 

em- 
ployed. 


Aver- 
age 
month- 
ly earn 
ings  per 

em- 
ploy6. 


9.05 
4.19 
9.97 
8.26 
8.09 

5.86 
8.38 
7.54 
10.04 
9.15 

6.03 
7.21 
a55 
6.97 
8.34 

4.11 
7.95 
9.39 
7.73 
7.86 

8.93 
7.20 
6.38 

o.  Vo 

7.00 

8.87 
6.84 
8.27 
9.61 
8.40 

7.40 
8.45 
3.83 
8.01 
5.62 

8.35 
7.12 
7.89 
7.57 
6.27 

8.06 
9.81 
4.57 
8.23 
8.47 

9.03 
8.15 
7.16 
7.84 


Planing  mill. 


$30.66 
59.01 
61.21 
36.36 
51.49 

52.64 
39.  38 
31.97 
33.72 
28.00 

52.81 
34.88 
83.36 
44.63 
34.03 

32.49 
31.06 
38.53 
34.71 
28.06 

38.80 
40.83 
43.67 
29.49 
36.19 

60.60 
42.90 
36.67 
32.80 
57.70 

35.37 
22.03 
43.54 
33.78 
31.72 

61.26 
38.89 
37.61 
21.69 
40.08 

30.24 
37.39 
49.33 
31.09 
26.51 

66.09 
80.89 
88.26 
49.40 


Aver- 
age 
num- 
ber. 


619 

10 

7 

631 

275 

56 

34 

21 

275 

347 

28 
150 
882 


332 


230 
265 
332 
115 

334 
1,164 
631 
392 
326 

64 


239 

62 

8 

1,182 
315 


760 


894 

735 

67 

45 

60 

754 

1,027 

25 

717 

273 

579 

314 

3,278 

6 


Aver- 
age 
number 

of 
months 

em- 
ploj'od. 


Aver- 
age 
month- 
ly earn- 
ings per 

em- 
ploy6. 


9.93 
2.40 
11.00 
9.89 
7.69 

9.64 

10.32 

6.71 

9.42 

10.63 

7.61 
10.87 
10.16 


10.38 


135.68 
75.33 
61.04 
32.81 
49.30 

71.03 
32.68 
31.00 
35.33 
27.30 

66.82 
37.63 
33.20 


33.26 


6.92 

11.14 

8.46 

8.11 

9.45  ! 

8.89 

9.73 

9.96 

9.87 

10.43 


8.34 

10.42 

9.75 

8.07 
8.15 


7.61 


7.86 
8.57 
11.91 
5.42 
8.36 

10.10 

10.66 

7.72 

8.00 

9.08 

9.64 
9.03 
9.47 
4.00 


35.36 
41.13 
42.38 
33.98 

41.93 
40.29 
46.39 
38.29 
39.43 

51.60 


Females  above  15  years  engaged  in- 


Mill  operations  other, 
than  planing  mill. 


Aver- 
Av-       age 
er-  nuniber 
age       of 
nam*  months 


ber. 


1 
28 


24 
24 

2 

7 

129 


69 


em- 
ployed. 


10.50 


7.00 
7.11 

4.57 


12.00 
9.50 


Aver- 
age 
month- 
ly earn- 
lugs  per 

em- 
ploy6. 


Planing  mill. 


$12.38 


14.29 
35.31 

35.47 


15.28 
11.  .50 


8.00       31.25 

5.57  I    13.08 

11. 26       19. 03 


8.93 


11.14 


67 
21  i 

5 

213 

11 

6 

44 


39.82  i 
39.37  I 
43.59  : 

37.10 
25.90 


40.41 


50.14 
40.05 
32.02 
23.16 
40.67 

36.12 
39.18 
52.18 
31.72 
30.82 

68.14 
37.63 
40.45 
60.00 


73 
2 
1 

75 
11 


38 


15 
68 


18 

8 

1 

48 

33 

16 

5 

247 

1 


9.31 
7.24 

12.00 
7.75 
3.36 
8.67 

11.07 

10.00 


10.64 

11.00 

8.00 

8.33 
7.82 


20.58 


Av- 
er- 
Ago 
num- 
ber. 


Aver- 
age 
numuer 
of 


Aver- 
age 
month 
ly  earn 


Children  engaged  in- 


Mill  operations  other 
than  planing  mill. 


months  ings  per 


em- 
ployed. 


1 
1 


14.77 


21.02 
28.29 

26.00 
21.65 
30.05 
16.04 
19.50 

42.00 


23.01 
27.27 
20.00 

16.98 
11.49 


7.82  ,     13.87 


8.33 
7.31 


4.67 

9.28 
8.63 
1.00 
11.04 
9.21 

6.38 
7.00 
7.47 
9.00 


19t.l8 
19.76 


31.43 

10.87 
22.29 
15.00 
14.75 
16.20 

35.46 
14.51 
21.67 

27.78 


17 


3 


!    24 


12.00 
7.00 


em- 
ploy6. 


$25.00 
21.43 


10.00 


12.00 


12.00 


9.00 


8.00 


27.56 


33.33 


34.67 


11.11 


50.00 


9.60       30.04 


Aver-.    Aver- 
Av-       age         age 
or-   number;  moiith- 
ago  j      of      lly  earn- 
num-|months  |ingsper 
ber.      em-    j     em- 
ployed.' ploy6. 


126 


37 
6 


10.71 


8.22 
11.17 


$16. 37 


14.74 
27.61 


60 
92 

2 

66 

256 


219 

2 

105 

14 

48 

31 

2 

324 

21 

29 

24 


29 
2 


10.67 
9.04 

4.00 
7.53 
9.85 


10.56 

8.38 

25.00 
14.43 
14.48 


8.14  :     15.34 


7.00 
9.12 
11.50 
7.70 
7.00 

5.00 
7.55 
6.48 
9.52 
9.04 


14.29 
10.81 
16.46 
16.03 
15.64 

10.00 
16.13 
21.24 
14.57 
12. 38 


9.45 
11.50 


'    13.01 
14.97 


100 
45 


253 


2 
111 


72 
29 


8.70 
9.58 


9.32 


12.00 
7.82 


7.67 
8.08 


51 
80 

10 
33  I 
90 

1 ; 


10. 3Y 
10.99 

7.90 

9.27 

8.38 

12.00 


14.97 
12.19 


14.80 


8.33 
15.22 


12.16 
18.31 


13.26 
11.09 

24.66 
12.19 
12.28 
26.00 


PUning  mill. 


Av- 
er- 
age 
num 
ber. 


39 


6 


8 

10 


26 
2 
4 
1 


Aver- 
age 
number 

of 
months 

em- 
ployed. 


8.18 


7.83 


Aver- 
Ago 
month- 
ly earn 
ings  per 

em- 
ploy6. 


12.00 


10.60 


10.33 
10.00 


11.38 
11.00 
10.00 
11.00 


8  I      8.75 
4       11.00 


28 


88 
2 


10 
60 


12.00 


11.74 
11.00 


8.00 
11.16 


$10.06 


14.32 


13.00 


17.21 


17.74 
10.00 


13.77 
17.32 
16.00 
14.18 


16.43 
9.09 


11.71       13.17 


16.79 


13.46 
12.50 


12.50 
17.06 


1 
2 
3 

4 
6 


8 

9 

10 

11 
12 

13 
14 
16 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 

22 
23 
24 
26 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 

41 
42 
43 
44 
45 

46 

47 
48 
49 


2588- 40 
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Table  4,— AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AT  THE  DIFFERENT  MONTHLY  RATES  OF 

[The  42,025  employes  shown  in  Table  2,  reported  m  the  eBtlmaied 


STATES  MSD  TBBBITOBIK8. 


2 
3 

4 
6 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 


The  United  States 


Alabama  . 
Alaska  . . . 
Arizona  .. 
Arkansas. 
California. 


Colorado 

Connecticut 
Delaware . . . 

Florida 

Georgia 


Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian  territory. 
Iowa I. 


17  Kansas... 

18  Kentucky 

19  I  Louisiana 

20  I  Maine  .... 

21  Maryland. 


22 
23 
24 
25 
20 


Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Miasissippi 

Missouri 


27  Montana 

28  Nebraska 

29  New  Hampshire 

30  New  Jersey 

31  New  Mexico 


82     New  York 

33  North  Carolina. 

34  ,  North  Dakota  . 

36  ;  Ohio 

30     OUahoma 


37 
38 
39 
40 
41 

42 
43 
44 
45 
40 

47 
48 
49 
50 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania. . 
Rhode  Island.. 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota. . 


Tennessee 

Texas  

Utah 

Vermont.. 
Virginia.. 


Washington... 
West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Number 

of 
establish- 
ments 
report- 
ing. 


MONTHLY  BATES  OF  WAORS  PAID  ASD  AVERAGE  KUMBSB  OP  EMPLOY!^  AT  BACH  KATE,   IKCLCDINO  OFFICEBS,   FIRM 

MBMBBB8,  AND  CLERKS,   BUT  NOT  THOSE  EMPLOYED  ON  PIECEWORK,  (a) 


Males  above  10  years  engaged  in— 


Woods. 


21,011 

437 

10 

4 

523 

221 

100 
157 
47 
202 
434 

41 

357 

1,603 

3 

137 

27 
595 
122 
831 
212 

464 

1,018 

317 

338 

748 

30 

31 
531 
110 

26 

1.604 
088 

5 
1,427 

8 

300 
1,853 
20  i 
328 

41 

787 
284 
30 
730 
038 

310 

428 

853 

17 


Total 
number. 

Under 
$10. 

$10  and 

over  but 

under  $12. 

$12  and 

over  but 

under  $15. 

$15  and 

over  bnt 

under  $18. 

$18  and 

over  but 

under  $20. 

1,311 

$20  and 

over  but 

under  $25. 

$25  and 

over  but 

under  $30. 

$30  and 

over  but 

undi^r  $35. 

$35  and 

over  bnt 

under  $40. 

97,218 

137 

11* 

683 

1,413 

8.400 

14, 855 

21,886 

23. 542 

2,182 

1 

7 

33 

62 

638 

747 

365 

178 

1 

I 

42 

1 

. 

2,762 

3,698 

1 
337 

12 
!            24 

0 

2 

16 
120 

38 

1 

60 
11 

351 
121 

514 
188 

10 

57 

30 

277 

809 

750 
200 

18 

94. 

11 

128 

358 

504    , 
623 

26 

•Ml           , 

304     j 

3 

20 

19 

119 

780 

94 

88    ' 

6 

12 

820 

146 

2.425    1 
38 

^ 8" 

12 

27 

229 

123 

52 

485    1 

i. ......... 

2 
10 

38 
101 

192 
380 

151 
455 

59    ' 

1,519 

22 

271 

12 

' 



19    ! 

............. —     1-  -   

1... i 

8 

10 
122 

89 

1,043 

177 

102 
822 
534 
592 
400 

5 

12 

783 

125 

1,059 

124 

163 
3,023 
838 
302 
527 

71 

3 

536 

10 

4 

1,149 
78 

5 

29 



1,260 

12 

4 

13 

11 

41 

6 

23 

28 
6 

8 

1 

30 
27 

60 

14 

420 

53 

55 
322 

55 
440 

39 

ieb  ' 

505 

13 

529 

46 

142 

10,321 

1,007 

3,941 

38 

421 

• 

885 

3 

21,685 
8,799 

3 

1 

1,638 
1,508 

2 

7 
3 

iJ 

40 
13 

55 
5 

100 
257 

13 

3 

401 

12 

20 

606 

8 

428 

1 

44 

..  .   . .  . 

0 

3 

504 

0 

26* 

344 
57 

2,138 

' ii 

4 

6 

90 

71 

3,230 

' 

1 
30 

3 
200 

29 
540 

233 
•    485 

735 
199 

1,925 

33 

309 

1,070 

7 

1 

3 

9 

149 

218 

310 

228 

1,380 

2 

5 

27 
2 

13 
2 

67 
77 

53 
222 

92 
2,219 
15 
05 
41 

148 
447 

27 
881 

38 

2 
554 

4,507 

193 

2.800 

6 

3 

29 

79 
400 

7, 162 
39 

1.148 
168 

17 

15 

184 

239 
20 

5 
15 

JJ51 

270 
5 

170 
130 

81 
11 

276 
175 
3 
701 
525 

1 

398 

8,049 

... 

AW 

752 

9 
3 

20 
32 

2,033 

5 

02 

1 

2,212 

1 

0  . 

127 

257 
042 

242 
15 

85 

100 

3,745 

1,529 
1,223 

19 

13 

^ 

85 

1 

8 

128 

1,213 

1 

2 
20 

07 
1,034 

18,877 

3 

::!!!!!;!!":::::":: 

t 

I 

ain  comparing  the  monthly  rates  of  wages  and  number  of  empl<>y4s  at  each  rate  with  the  average  monthly  earnings,  itmnst  be  remembered  that  it  is  impractlcabls 
to  obtain  tme  average  monthly  eamings  from  the  table  of  monthly  rt^ies ,  because  the  term  of  employment  yaries  for  employes  reported  at  the  respective  rates. 
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PAY,  LUMBER  MILLS  AND  SAW  MILLS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES :  1890. 
anmber  employed  by  contractors,  are  not  included  in  this  table.] 


MONTHLY  BATE  OF  WAOBS  PAID  AND  AVBKAGB  NUMBKB  OF  BMPLOTtS  AT  BACH   BATS,   INCLUDING  OFFICEB8,   FIBM  MEMBBKS,   AND  CLBBKB,   BUT  HCJT  THOHB 

EMPLOYED  ON  PIBCBWOBK^-COntinUKl. 


Woods — Continued. : 


Males  above  16  3  ears  engaged  in — (Continued) 


Transportation. 


$40  and 
over  but 
onder$50. 


17, 121 


104 


$50  and 
over. 


7,751 


Total 
number. 


Under 
$10. 


$10  and        $12  and         $15  and 

over  but      over  but       over  bnt 

under  $12.    under  $15.     under  $18. 


$18  and 
over  but 
under  $20. 


34,909 


5     ! 


31 


243 
772 

115 

26 

2 

120 
41 

5 

38 

170 

12 


5 
63 

180 

150 

9 

177 

5,130 

1,094 

41 

96 

212 
1 

208 
10 
26 

322 

18 


47 


42 

268 

1,636 

168 

•     10 
•f 

36 

86 


19 

63 

53 

5 

190 

1,437 

271 

52 

90 

132 
2 

63 
1 

21 

150 
19 


773 

4 

25 

710 

627 

91 

42 

20 

283 

930 


86 
1 


423 


8 


573 
9 


$20  and 

over  but 

under  $25. 


$25  and 
over  but 
under  $30. 


1.813 
1.58 


3,130 
293 


$30  and 
over  but 
under  $35. 


5.059 
187 


$35  and 

over  bnt 
under  $40. 


4,111 


$i0and 

over  but 

under  $54J. 


$50  and 
over. 


8, 738  10. 937 


40 


38 


28 


1U6 


8 


35 


45 


71 

7 

2 
4 

4 

15 

300 


135 

18 


10 
108 
398 


211 
25 


4 

9 
4 

91 

102 


113 
21 


13 
2 

17 
17 


125 
91 

21 
10 


3 

4 


122 

221 

2.383 


100 


72 


133 

3,775 

2,097 

656 

558 


2 
3 


12 

26 

5 

14 


2 

0 


3 


8 

2 

165 

49 


39 

30 

312 

20 

4 

18 

56 

1M6 

137 


95 


852 
"33' 


3 


60 


10 

25 

7«K5 

21 

.V* 

41 

10 

161 

224 

2 

304 


7 
14 

287 
H 

32 
311 
67 
74 
87 


117 


32 

65 

399 

6 

• 

31 

2. 131 

851 

(2 

44 

2 

'"347' 


1,S37 
658 


15 


40 


144    ' 
9 


4 
97 


110 

165 


110 
122 


310 

15 


361 
10 


239 
22 


39 
4 

25 

19 

359 


6 


49 

7 


33 

12   

12 

5 

198 

10 
9 

HI 
75 

49 
21:; 

58   .- 
110 

104 

526  '....:.... 

2   

91 

17 

'      1 

12   

8 

4 

1 

2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

10 

01 

575 


11 
1.206 
1.112 

19 
6 

91 

"21' 


33 

167 
24 


2 
3 
i 

6 

7 

g 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
2S 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 
33 
34 
35 
36 

37 
38 
39 
4$ 
41 

42 
41 
44 
4S 
46 

47 
4^ 
49 
5$ 


67 


79 


267 


41 


38 


83 


64 


37 


437 


1. 


14 
13 
28 

18 

537 

11 

66 

12 


35 

4,453 

2 


507 

165 

4 

10 

21 


21 
50 

8 

78S 

48 

741 

1 


556 
7,753 


38 


19 

7 


46 
64 


76 
971 


60 
1,293 


2.503 


440 

7 

348 


15 
3    ' 


26 


6 
3 


117 

5 


210 


10 


46 

4 

157 
52 


22 


135 


34 
88 


27 
718 
816 


538 
4,507 

2 


45 


45 
93 


9 
314 


50 
210 


442 
132 


16 


20 

2 


183    , 

45    I 


180 
170 


124 
12 

4 

00 

543 


8 

377 

25 

24 


100 
40 


19a 

2,ff25 


3 

211 

2 

15 


499 

10 
3.117 
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Table  41.— AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AT  THE  DIFFERENT  MONTHLY  RATES  OF 


8TATBS  AND  TSRBITOBIE8. 


2 

4 
5 


MOXTBLY  RATBS  OF  WAOE8  PAID  AND  AVKBAQX  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AT  EACH  RATE,  INCLCDINO  OFFICBBS,  FIBM  MXMBElttl.   \ 

AND  CLBBKS,  BUT  NOT  THOSE  EMPLOYED  ON  PIKCEWOBK— OOntlnued.  j 


Males  above  16  years  engage<l  in— (Continued) 


Hill  operations  other  than  planing  mill. 


The  United  States ,      253, 136 


Alabama.. 
Alaska  ... 
Arizona  .. 
Arkansas. 
California. 


7  Colorado . . . . 

8  I  Connecticut. 

9  \  Delaware  . . . 


10 
11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 
33 
34 
35 
36 

87 
38 
39 
40 
41 

42 
43 
44 
45 
46 

47 
48 
49 
.60 


FloHda  . 
Georgia. 


Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian  territory 
Iowa 


Kansas  . . . 
Kentucky 
Louisiana. 

Maino 

Mar>'Und. 


Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota   — 

Mississippi 

Missouri 


Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey , 

New  Mexico 


New  York 

North  Carolina 
North  Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania. . 
Rhode  Island . . 
South  Carolina 
ikiuth  Dakota.. 


Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont.  - 
Virginia . . 


Washington  . . 
West  V&giuia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total 
number. 

Under  $10. 

$10  and 

over  but 

under  $12. 

$12  and 

over  but 

under  $15. 

1,351 

$15  and 
over  bnt 
under  $18. 

$18  and 
over  but 
under  $20. 

$20  and 

over  bnt 

under  $25. 

$25  and 

over  bnt 

unfler  $30. 

$30  and 

over  bnt 

under  $35. 

51,753 

$35  and 
over  but 
under  #40.  ^ 

253, 136 

351 

360 

4,285 

4,531 
117 

18,697 

40,255 

45,585 

6,328 

4 

84 

1,014 

1,829 
3 

1.158 

372 

76 

2 

90 

i 

5,767 
4,199 

18 

7 

51 

110 

170 
1 

1 

• 

480 
2 

5 

27 

32 

466 

1,431 

3 

318 

1,000 

1,175 
27 

38 

60 

61 

1,055 

1,686 

2 

820 
3,307 

1,4:18 
471 

76 
110 

90 
644 
686 

14 

635 

3,871 

8i:< 
490    - 

815 

' 

8B 

702 

, 

1 

1 

21 

21 

208 

2;9 

349    ' 

4 

120 

14 

23 

216 

40 
510 
378 

S3 

1.327 
2,043     t 

10     ' 

3,526 

..  . 

15 

5,343 
329 

;            6 

4.022 

■ 

2 
27 

28 
44 

12 
112 

25 
213 

13,670 
39 

14 

0,135 
118 

115 

23 

10 

12 

3 

196 

63 

44 

69 

1 

537 

13 

98 

60 

15 

197 

17 
841 
157 
530 
177 

91 
952 
191 
758 
381 

23 
24 
285 
53 
11 

418 
1,343 
........a. .. 

613 

21 
1,985 

566 
1.325 

481 

224 
2,943 

605 
1.009 
1,058 

8 

17 

511 

135 

1,348 

30 
1,155 

688 
2,377 

249 

583 
7,4.M 
1,580 

770 
1,466 

13 

26 

1,153 

155 

14 

3,084 

588 

1...... ...... 

1,995 

26 

493 

386 

1,516 

137 

557 

11,356 

1.898 

445 

605 

25 

6,159 
2,695 

12 

24 

74 

2 

14 

20 

3 

119 

6 

25 

16 

253 

6 

91 

76 

56 
186 

41 
230 

27 

8.112 
1,398 

2.686 

43.093 

9,8ie 

1 
13 

1 

29 
29 

7 
3- 

1 
57 

3,939 
5,090 

549 

7 

1                  1 

1 

11 

3 

162 

3 

8 

14 

17 

4,070 

i 

0 
5 

7 

7 
427 

10 
6 

982    ' 

671 

G9 

318 

10 

2,033 
213 
115 

11.005 

29 
1,210 

89 
875 

2,149 
873 

6,145 
138 

30 

01 

11, 30.'» 

!                 5 

16 

148 

118 

7* 

2,025 
12 

144 

1,967 

11 

456 

7 

1.926 
1.083 
3 
1,587 
1.081 

94 

1,040 

3,034 

6 

3,138 
17 

292 
3,922 

33 
1C2 

97 

1,334 

1.081 

24 

1.640 

730 

405 

1.315 

5,739 

3 

1,851 

35 

li,  333 

1 

2 

8 

67 
70 

24 
97 

78 

688 

1 

589 

13 

1,410 

331 

7 

376 

1,267 

41 

267 

1,738 

255 

17,086 
111 

2 

13 

4,034 

21 

2,347 
299 

17 

29 
6 

31 
1 

14] 

4 

56 
13 

415 

360 

8 

209 
88 

47 
34 

616 

1,154 

14 

708 

255 

508 
431 

6.999 

6,595 

201 

13 
22 

190 
31 

5, 402 

3 
8 

9 
42 

16 
276 

1 

29 

117 

88 
340 

5 

43 

351 

6,022 
6,929 

4 

5 

3,867 

2 
6 

8 
48 

28, 111 

0.385 

100 

fi 

• 

» 
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PAY,  LUMBEB  MILLS  AND  SAW  MILLS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERKIT0KIE8:  1890— Continued. 


HONTRLT    RATB8    OV  WAGES    PAID  AND    AVKRAOB   HUMBSR  OF    EMPLOY^  AT  BACH    RATE,  IXCLCDIXa 

BXPiiOYBD  ON  PIECEWORK— continued. 

OmCERS,    FIRM  mMBEBS,  AKD  CLERKS,  BUT  NOT  THOSE 

Males  above  16  years 

engaged  in— (Continued) 

Mill  operations 

other  than  planing 

mill— Cont'd. 

Planing  mill. 

$40  and 

over  but 

under  $50. 

$50  and 
over. 

Total 
number. 

Under 
$10. 

$10  and 

over  tiut 

under$12. 

$12  and 

over  but 

under  $15. 

$15  and 

over  but 

under  $18. 

$18  and 

over  but 

under  $20. 

$20  and 

over  but 

under  $26. 

$25  and 

over  but 

under  $30. 

$30  and 

over  but 

under  $36. 

$35  and 

over  but 

under  $40. 

$40nnd 

over  but 

under  $50. 

$50  and 
over. 

43  276 

19  719 

18,230 

1 

11 

34 

181 

276 

950 

3,521 

3.897 

2,898 

2,844 

3,619 

1 

1 

303 
27 

-     -  1 
447     1 

44 

90 

677 

2,198 

436 
159 
37 
367     J 
431     ' 

210    . 

330 

1,570 

19 

846 

13 
588 
555 
833 

77  : 

1 

539    ' 
8,740 
2,127 

269 

643 

451 

473 

70 

168 

1,936 
298 
17 
2,006    1 

2    i 

1,519 
2,442 

13 

80 

66 

601 
882 
90 
500 
249 

4,067    ' 

410 

4,066 

61 

619 

10 

7 

631 

275 

56 

34 

21 

275 

347 

28 
150 
882 

[— ■'  - 
i 

77 

154 

101 

42 

100 

45 

10 

5 

66 

162 

62 

2 

1 

9 

2 
71 
37 

A 

802 
1,010 

172 
116 
50 
433 
166 

37 

530 

1,469 

10 
961 

8 

638 

372 

1,374 

93 

602 

10, 743 

3,365 

267 

831 

29 
11 

638 
66 

118 

1,261 

197 

6 

1,229 

4 

952 

3,943 

32 

51 

76 

• 

613 
909 
.63 
466 
170 

1,813 

312 

6.027 

22 

68 

31 
2 

140 
2 

3 

4 

186 
24 

69 
43 

1 
16 

s 

1 

5 

ft 

7 

' 

12 

5 

66 

12 

3 
4 

31 

10 

9 
47 
91 

g 

\ 

• 

le 

34 
42 

2 
32 
11 

19 

1 

62 

9 

1.... ...... 

-•••-•■••••• 

6 

2 

6 

84 
245. 

18 
25 

10 

11 

1 

12" 

1 

12 

44 

185 

16 
420 

30 
104 

18> 

— 2" 

5 

14 

1 

4/                                             -w 



16- 

332 

20 

5 

88 

67 

71 

37 

44 

16: 

•••• 

17 

230 
265 
332 
115 

334 
1,164 
631 
392 
326 

64 

3 
15 

11 

20 

6 

12 

11 
28 
19 
40 
5 

27 
46 
48 
50 

24 

144 

29 

90 

71 

71 
43 
49 
21 

58 
228 
67 
72 
56 

1 

9 

22 

112 

23 

80 
248 
81 
46 
26 

95 
7 

42 
3 

82 

201 

212 

85 

96 

20 

14 

112 

75 

4 

76 
305 
218 

57 

83 

18^ 

li^ 

1 

20' 

2 

21 

4 
2 
5 
3 

22" 

3 

5 

28 

1 

?4 

1 
1 

?A 

9 

26 

n 

......... 

28 

239 

52 

8 

1,182 
315 

1 

. 

1 
3 

39 
6 

52 
6 

43 
15 

56 
14 
5  . 

130 
23 

49 
9 
3 

167 
21 

2» 

; 

30- 

|.......... 

V ' 

31 

• 

8 
44 

46 

84 

180 
66 

336 
18 

315 
11 

3^ 

3 

*46 

ftS^ 

34 

760 

1 

15 

60 

194 

193 

168 

120 

3:^ 

3<^ 

394 

736 

67 

45 

60 

754 

1,027 

26 

717 

273 

679 

314 

3,278 

6 

1 

4 
4 

16 
17 

14 
86 
17 
14 

67 

165 

47 

2 

2 

130 
260 

10 
273 

46 

10 

67 

658 

26 

152 

3 

66 
159 

211 
153 

37 

9 

38 

39 

2 

1 

14    i               12 

1 

40 

14 

99 
275 

26 

68 
246 

8 

102 

152 

12 

88 

40 

437 

76 

647 

6 

41 

2 

6 
3 

4 
1 

41 

46 

14 

258 

•   76 

3 

246 

108 

A? 

43 

44 

•1 

12 
20 

• 

37 
48 

68 
9 

16 

34 

661 

41 
7 

116 

18 

418 

46 

46 

47 

7 
233 

112 
749 

48 

16 

36 

61 

49 

60 

■ 

• 
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Table  4.— AVERAGE  NIIMBEE  OP  EMPLOYfiS  AT  THE  DIPFEEENT  MONTHLY  RATES  OF 


8TATK8  AND  TBRBITOBIES. 

MONTHLY 

BATES  OF  WA0E8  PAID  AND  AVKBAQB  NUMBBR  OF  EKPLOTtiS  AT  EACH  RATE,  INCLUDING  OFFICBBS,  FIRM   MEMBKJU, 
AND  CLEBK8,   BUT  NOT  IHQSB  EMPLOTBD  ON  PIECE WOBK— continued. 

I^emales  above  15  years  engaged  in— 

1 
1 

i 

• 

1 
Mill  operations  other  than  planing  mill. 

Planing  mill. 

$12  and 
over  1 
bat 

under 
$15. 

Total 
number. 

i 

Under 
$10. 

^Oand 
over 
but 

under 
$12. 

•  52 

$12and 

over 

but 

under 
$15. 

158 
2 

$15nnd 
over 
but 

under 
$18. 

282 

i 

$18  and  $20  and 
over      over 
but       but 

under  under 
$20.       $25. 

$25  and  $30  and 
over     over 
but       but 

under  under 
$30.       $35. 

^  and  $40  and, 
over  1  over 
but       but 

under  under 

$40.    ,   $50. 

1 

1 

$50and 
over. 

1 

Total 
number. 

Under 
$10. 

$10ana 

over 

but 

under 
$12. 

1 

The  United  States 

1,514 

60    ' 

260 

208 

248 

fij; 

1             1 
31          31          99 

55    I 

1 

3    f 

1 

Alabama 

1 

2 

7 

-  --      I 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1      

2    1 

1 

1 

8 

Alaska 

1 

1 

4 

Arizona 

•  ••.••  .1 

1 

5 

Arkansas 

1 
30 

7 
1 

..... 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

i 

0 

California 

2 

1 

3 
1 

2 

1 

4 

2 

5 

11 

3 

1 

7 

Colorado 

1         1    ! 

! 

8 

Connecticut 

...   i 

1 

•  •  •  •  •        , 

9 

Delaware 

1 

• 

1 

10 

Florida 

20 
25 

2 

8 

141 

1 

9 

13 

15 

•j- 

3 
1 

t 

11 

Georgia 

11 

, 

....... ... 

5 

*                       1 

12 

Idaho 

2 

',                        ; 

13 

Illinois 

3 
8 

1 
8 

1    ;       1 
80 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i::::::::;"!:::.:::!":::::::::::;:' 

14 

Indian^r ,-...r t-,, 

39 

3 

1 

2 

17 

1 

15 

Indian  territory 

1 

1« 

n 

18 

Iowa 

70 

1 

40          28 

1 

1 

1        3 

1 
1 

5 

I ) 1 

Kansas 

1 

1 

1 

Kentucky 

8 

1 
77 
21 

12 

250 

14 

7 

49 

1 

1 

6 

■ 

1 

i 

10 
20 

Louisiana 

p..... . 

1 

' j 

1 
5 

2" 

Maine 

Maryland 



3 

13 

19 

10     i        3 

10 
21 

8 

36 
4 
2 

7            1     ■ 

....     --.- 

21 

!                       1                       1 

22 

1 

1 
33 

1 
i 

2 
27 

23 

Miohiiran 

3 
...... 

9 
"2" 

35 
2 

37 
1 

1 

1 

45 

14 

7  :    4 
1  

1 

24 
26 

Minnesota 

...:..':        2 
i         1 

4     ' 

......  ........  ....... 

Mississippi  rT.rr -,,,,-,,-^^ 

1 

; 

26 

^{a<fOUr(  -r-r 

40' 

1 

1 

i         2' 

2 

27 

M^?ntana. 

1 

' i 

28 
SO 

Nebraska 

1 

'' 

New  Hampshire 

77 
2 

1 

81 
12 

2 

.    9 

12 

6 

39 
2 
........ 

7 

2 

80 

New  Jeraev 

i 

81 

TfAir  MAxioo Trr--,T-,T-... 

1 
10 

1                                       [ 

82 

New  York 

2 
6 

2 

1 
....... 

14 
1 

22 
2 

21 
1 

1 

1 

! 

:          1 
.......   .- 1. 

88 

North  Carolina 

...... .1 

1 

84 

North  Dakota 

\          ' 

86 

Ohio 

47 

2 

7 

8 

21 

1 

6 

1 

1 

1     ' 

•  •••.•••. 

26 

Oklahoma 

1    - 

87 

OreflTon 

18 

84 

1 

1 

1 
5 

7 

4 

1 
10 

3 
30 

1 

15 

1 

1 
6 

1 
5 
1 

2 

"2  ' 

t 

1 

7    , 

3 

!      3 

■ 1 

1 

88 

Pennsvlvania 

89 

Rhode  Island 

.... 

40 

South  Carolina 

li 

41 

South  Dakota 

3 

19 
9 

1 
50 
36 

22 

10 

271 

1 

2 

1 
1 

i 

42 

Tennessee 

7 

3 

1 

6 
4 

1 

'"ii" 

4 

1 

66 

1 
1 

' 

1 

48 

Texas 

1 

1 

2 

1 

; 

44 

Utah 



46 

Vermont......  ...>.................. 

2 

1 

2 

....... 

30 
9 

8 
1 

*'*47" 

8 
8 

2 

2 

16 

1 

1 

_  _  .  _       _   1 

46 

Virginia 

1 

"T 

2 

1 
0 

2 

i 

W 

Washinjrton 

1 

1 
87 

1 

5 
""9* 

1 

48 

West  Viririaia 

3 
11 

t 

42 

Wisconsin 

5 

6 

2 

17 

24 

1 

60 

Wyoming 

t 

f  •  ■  *  •  *  *  " 

' 

! 
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PAY,  LUMBER  MILLS  AND  SAW  MILLS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERBTTORIES:  1890— Continued. 


MONTHLT  RATB8  OF  WAOKS  PAID  AKD  AVERAOB  NUMBKR  OF  BMPL0T&8    AT   BACH    RATB,  INCLUDING  OFFICEB8,  FIBM   MKXBBBS,  AXD   CLEBK8,   BUT  KOT   THOSE 

BMPLOTBD  ON  PIBCBWOBK— continued. 

Females  above  15  years  engaged  in~(Coutinued) 

Children  engaged  in— 

Planing  mill— (Continued) 

Mill  operations  other  than  planing  mill. 

Planing  mill. 

$15  and 

over 

but 

under 
$18. 

$18and 

over 

but 

under 
$20. 

$20  and 

over 

but 

under 
$25. 

$25  and 

over 

but 

under 
$80. 

$30  and 

over 

but 
under 

$35. 

1 

$35  and 

over 

but 

under 
$40. 

$40  and 

over 

but 

under 

$80. 

$50  and 
over. 

■ 

Total 
number. 

2,371 

Under 
$10. 

$10  and 

over 

but 

under 

$12. 

$12  and 

over 

but 

under 

$15. 

$15  and 
over. 

Total 
number. 

Under 
$10. 

$10  and 
over 
but 

under 
$12. 

$12  and 
over 
but 

under 
$15. 

$15  and 
over. 

2 

1 

3 

19 

20 

1 

1 

5 

556 

298 

512 

1,005 

245 



1       30 

30 

95 

90 

1 

1 

125 

11 

4 

42 

68 
1 

39 

1 

15 

4              20 

2 

........ 

3 

] 

1 

i 

1 

37 
6 

12 

4 

13 

8 
6 

5 

1 

8 

* 

7 

1 

i 

•  «•■■•  -^  • 

8 

9 

60 

20 
77 

16 
3 

15 
11 

2 

24 

149 

10 

5 

' 

........ 

92 

1 

6 

6 

11 

2 

66 

256 

•  •  •  •      * 

12 

* 

13     ia    1 

16 
47 

• 

13 

:::::::':::::: 

17 

45 

15 

2 

2 

li 

13 

219 

2 

105 
14 
48 
31 

2 

324 

21 

29 

24 

21 

26 

36 

2 
19 
7 
8 
6 

134 

5 

1 

4 

16 

17 

........ 

68 

18 

5 

7 

32 

17 

f 

18 

2 

19 

6 

8 

""59" 

2 

8 

2 

3 
10 

3 

20 

10 

21 

2 
72 
7 
2 
3 

22 

74 

119 

14 

16 

3 

'*"  26" 
2 
4 
1 

1 

10 

7 

8 
2 

23 

! 

24 

•  •  •  "     *  * 

9 
10 

4 

25 

^. 

, 



1 

26 

i 

27 

j 

28 

""1 

29 
2 

8 

4 

11 
2 

6 

• 

29 

30 

'  "1 

31 

100 
45 

80 
19 

11 
9 

25 

17 

34 

8 
4 

4" 

5 

!     3 

82 

""i      

1 

33 

34 

■ 

253 

18 

28 

66 

146 

7 

5 

2 

35 

36 

"*' 

1 

2 
HI 

2 

31 

37 

1 

• ' " "  ■-  -  —  - 

5 

21 

54 

28 

4 

34 

38 

39 

1 

40 

1 

41 

72 
29 

5 
4 

•22 
2 

26 
5 

10 

18 

88 
2 

88 
2 

<6 

42 

43 

44 

51 
80 

10 
38 

90 

1 

i         1 
87 

"'"ii" 

28 

21 

8 

1 
5 
8 

13 
15 

16 
20 

9 
10 
42 

1 

45 

2 

I 

46 

47 

4 

17 

10 
50 

10 
10 

*""85*' 

48 

2 

1 

2 

13 

1 

1 

1 

8 

5 

40 

50 

632 
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Table  5.— DETAILED  STATEMENT,  TIMBER  PRODUCTS  NOT  MANUFACTURED  BY 


2 

3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
26 
26 

27 
28 
29 
80 

31 
82 
33 
84 

?5 
86 
87 
38 


STATES  AND  TEBBIT0BIE8. 


ber  of 
estmb- 

liBh- 
ments 
report- 

ipg. 


The  United  Statea i     1,606 


Alabama . . . 
Arkansaii... 
California  . . 

Colorado 

Connecticut 


Florida . 
Georgia. 
Idaho... 
IllinoiB . 
Indiana. 


Iowa \. 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 


Maaaachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi . . . . 
Missouri 


New  Hampshire . 
New  Jersey  .  — . . 

New  York 

North  Carolina.  . 
Ohio 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island . . 
South  Carolina 


Tennessee 

Texas  

Vermont. . 
Virginia.. 


Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states  and  territories  (a) . 


35 
16 
37 
11 
19 

13 

15 

3 

6 

30 

6 
4 
5 
63 
5 

24 
206 
76 
28 
82 

39 
4 
70 
25 
34 

50 

95 

3 

24 

33 
30 
48 
25 

152 

26 

266 

4 


CAPITAL. 


Value  of 

hired 
property. 


$1, 396, 818 


11,250 
2,000 
3,500 


4,000 

2,400 
12,500 


10.000 
8,300 

4,000 


20,700 
2,400 


64,303 
79,900 
17,950 
15.000 

1,000 


12,800 
1.600 

57.200 
20.070 


7,500 


7,500 
1,545 
8,500 

151,450 

'869,' 456' 


Direct  investment. 


Aggregate. 


Timbered 
land  or 

standing 
timber. 


234.938 
109. 777 
350,599 
102,905 
81,930 

89,867 

185, 067 

42,250 

38,650 

148,897 

42, 510 

16,400 

127, 715 

1,094,868 

10,100 

133,827 

18,476,744 

11,121,863 

65,'659 

587,307 

1,369,787 

10,978 

696,291 

57, 218 

71,043 

560,165 

1,584,520 

9,235 

•  120,940 

72,900 
500,844 
174, 379 

62,925 

1, 954, 878 

545.042 

20, 772, 278 

15,890 


91, 075 
47,850 
211, 720 
28,450 
28,810 

6,270 
89,625 


$61,541,080  ;$30,894,979  ! 


16,000 
45,316  I 

4,300 

2,700 

65,500 

322,602 

5,360 

60,000 
9, 209, 983 
8, 896, 805 

15,788 
181, 517 

782.405 
5,900 

137,868 
17.290 
25,663 

229.645 

861,240 

4,300 

27,720 

27,694 

171, 065 

83,110 

25,110 

657,695 

352,550 

8,666,063 


Plant. 


Total. 


$6, 928, 110 


46,583 
21.028 
72, 575 
8,915 
19,  705 

7,825 
33,410 
10,050 
16,180 
33,107 

13,425 
5,200 

12,915 

153, 975 

2,370 

18,855 

2, 025. 869 

817, 060 

8,691 

274,088 

846,547 
4,056 

108,866 
20,297 
11, 110 

170, 825 

217. 077 

3,115 

14,650 

17,500 

188, 746 

21,535 

17, 195 

633.294 

43,862 

1,544,829 

10,830 


Tools,  im- 
plements, 
and  live 
stock. 


13,196,888 


33, 613 
14,478 
42,925 
8,605 
17,275- 

7,475 
26,160 
12, 550 
18,630 
26,232 

5,425 
4,400 
8,535 
125,225 
2,370 

16,655 

519,856 

454,360 

7,136 

57,220 

01,862 

1,256 

71, 101 

14,395 

6,810 

82  150 

106, 777 

2.615 

12.345 

15, 615 

38,283 

17,770 

8,930 

363,755 

22,322 

933,187 

3,530 


Logging, 
railways 
and  equip- 
ment. 


Canals 

and 
chutes. 


River 
improve- 
ments. 


Vessels. 


$1,457,307  $109,705  $286,740  $571,404 


1,200 


1,800 


8.000 


17,000 


7.000 
3,500 


250 


25 
1,000 


3,300 
3,050 


180, 978 
125,500 


200,000 
175,300 


15,000 
4,900 


52.350 
89,900 


20O 


5,000 


200 


12,650 
1,100 


130 

160 
75,793 


1,500 

149, 700 

5.390 

359,881 


220 


1,500 
41,340 


22,245 


220 
50 


2U0 


All  other 

items  of 

inv^t- 

ment  in 

plant. 


250 
16,806 


50 


2,500  I 


13,750 


55,135 
85,000 


2,500 


275 
25 


2,550 
5,500 


12,600 

£,000 

98,435 


80 
2,600 


517,678 

3,500 

300 

50 


$1, 306. 066 

3,300 

6,500 

50 

2S0 

2,230 

300 


6,850 

7,000 

800 

1.000 

9.350 


32 
25 

i66 


300 

2,525 


26,114 
7,000 


2,200 
752,022 
148,700 

1,255 

It  818 

76,885 
2,800 

17,290 

945 

4.300 

21.100 

13,800 

500 

2,075 

1,725 

25.450 

3,765 

4,965 

63.374 

8,150 

105,017 

300 


a  Includes  stales  and  territories  having  less  than  3  establishments,  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed.    Theae 
Mtablishments  are  distributed  as  follows :  Delaware,  1 ;  Montana.  1 ;  Utah,  2. 
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MILLING  ESTABLISHMENTS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES :  1890. 


CAPITAL— continued. 


Direct  iHTeetmeDt— Continued. 


Live 


Total. 


$23,717,M7 


97,280 
40,899 
66,304 
65,540 
33,415 

25,772 
12,032 
26,200 
6^520 
70,474 

24,785 
8,500 

49,300 

618, 291 

2,370 

54,972 
7,240.892 
1, 907, 998 

41,080 
131, 702 

240,835 
1,022 

454. 557 
19,631 
34,270 

159, 0K 

506,203 

1.820 

78, 570 

27,706 

190,033 

69,734 

20,620 

663,889 

148,630 

10,571.396 

5,060 


Valne  of 
product 
on  band. 


$16. 149, 249 


80,380 
23.490 
45,580 
87, 115 
14,540 

12, 636 
4,935 

11,200 
4,720 

44,440 

12,160 
8,300 

24,300 

462.865 

1,175 

39,662 

8, 953. 580 

718, 809 

19,620 

78, 471 

130,270 
622 

320, 932 
11,  517 
20,656 

116.985 

359. 140 

770 

46,715 

17. 749 

133,158 

54,487 

15,385 

540,325 

104,123 

7,ff76,738 

2,700 


CMh.bllU 

and  aooounta 

receivable, 

and  all 

sundries  not 

elsewhere 

reported. 


$8,568,748 


HI8CKLLANBOCB  BXPGN8B8. 


16,900 
17,409 
20,724 
28,425 
18,875 

13, 136 
7,097 

15,000 
1,800 

26,034 

12,625 

200 

25,  COO 

155.426 

1, 195 

15,310 

8.287,312 

1, 189. 180 

21,460 

53,231 

110.565 

400 

133, 625 

8,114 

13, 615 

42,710 

147,063 

1,050 

32,855 

9,957 
56,875 
15,247 

5,235 

123,564 

44,507 

2,894,658 

2,360 


ToUI. 


$3,708,364 


4,201 
3,360 
16,581 
5,365 
2,053 

864 

1,779 

15 

6.575 

4,084 

4,093 
625 

3,222 

23,814 

331 

2,457 

1, 263, 682 

462,186 

4,189 

8,635 

39,045 
144 

31, 170 
4,564 
1,396 

20,034 

39,790 

2,214 

2.607 

4,019 

21,300 

4,791 

2,553 

60,796 

9,933 

1,645,429 

361 


Rent  paid  for 
tenancy  (not 

including 
coat  of 

stampage). 


$78,967 


450 
100 
470 


200 

120 
500 


500 
416 

200 


1,035 
110 


8,861 

4,800 

718 

676 

56 


640 
100 

2,860 
1,811 


300 


300 

85 

425 

6,058 

"52,*i77 


Taxes. 


$362,801 


917 

192 
3,880 
1,037 

362 

28 

226 

15 

364 

636 

208 

75 

55 

3.893 

100 

835 

114.941 

44,133 

460 

1,171 

5,318 
56 

1,016 
366 
252 


Inaurance. 


$105, 246 


Repairs, 

ordinary,  of 

buildings  and 

machinery. 


179 
240 
329 
153 
143 

26 
462 


50 
287 


1,438 
55 

206 

63.200 

4,025 

40 

146 

3,611 
22 

4.159 
180 
107 


$140, 145 


Interest  paid 

on  cash  used 

in  the 

business. 


1,530 

946 

3,415 

1,565 

100 

390 
570 


220 
1,348 

200 

550 

1,282 

4,034 

55 

280 
17,765 
14.914 

265 
2,485 

2,250 


2,600 

1,445 

188 

4,240 

5,467 

100 

200 

205 

5,262 

190 

321 

21,442 

2,826 

41, 145 

350 


All  snndriej« 

not  elsewhere 

reported. 


i 


$390,914 


$2,630,291 


205 
1,541 
3.730 
2,150 

563 

160 
19 


341 
1,081 

3,000 


610 

10,724 

11 

1,061 

153, 331 

43, 319 

454 

1,633 

3,836 


5,733 

385 

19 

2,457 
7,094 


1,590 

154 
9,585 
1,061 

350 

8,993 

1,175 
124,050 


920 
350 
4,757 
460 
685 

150 
2 


5,100 
317 

485 


1.275 
2,090 


76 

910,584 

350,995 

2,252 

2,524 

24,474 

66 

17,662 

1,548 

730 

8, '408 

15,911 

1,800 

485 

3,407 
1.490 
2,706 
1,225 

18,878 

2,189 

1,246,702 


2. 

3^ 

4 

5 

6- 

7 

10 
11 

1» 
13. 
1'4 
16" 
16- 

IT 
1» 
1» 
2(V 
21 

22: 
2» 
24 
25> 

26^ 

2T 
28 
2» 
80- 

81 

32: 

88- 

84 

35- 
36 
BT 

3» 


634 
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Table  5.— DETAILED  STATEMENT,  TIMBER  PRODUCTS  NOT  BfAVUFACTURED  BY 


-2 

3 

4 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 

10 

17 
18 
19 

-SI 

-S2 

^ 

16 

27 
28 
29 

30 

SI 
92 
38 
84 

85 
86 
87 
88 


8TATBS  AND  TKBBITOBIKS. 


The  United  SUtes 46,142 


AYKBAOR  NUSfBER  OF  EMPLOTto  AMD  TOTAL  WAOB8. 


Aggregate*. 


ihTi'ZS.^  Total  wages. 


namber. 


Alabama  — 
Arkansas  . . . 
CaUfornia... 
Colorado  — 
Connecticat. 


Florida. 
Georgia 
Idaho  . . 
Illinois. 
Indiana 


Iowa 

Kentucky. 
Lonisiana . 

Maine 

Maryland  . 


Maaaaohusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi  . . . . 
Miasouri 


New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina. . 
Ohio 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania  .. 
K)iode  Island  . . 
South  Carolina. 


Tenneasee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 


Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states  and  territories. 


614 
276 
892 
313 
186 

341 

848 

34 

58 

547 

105 
81 

414 

3,167 

23 

161 

10, 292 

5,091 

317 
1,514 

1,075 
22 

1,391 
273 
198 

757 

1,890 

17 

349 

277 
vw 
311 
368 

2,482 

478 

10,128 

58 


$11,353,608 


124,866 

56,166 

158.681 

106,055 

43,470 

48,597 

115,001 

20,350 

11,340 

168,367 

195,480 
17.416 
81,574 

423,690 
2,601 

35,059 
2,722,172 
1,261,453 

45,863 
576,785 

284,917 
5.276 

362.008 
49.083 
44,036 

224,788 

544,462 

6,950 

59,627 

45,325 

368,707 

39,609 

41, 613 

1,108,376 
89,059 

1,852,757 
11,920 


OflBoera  or  firm 
members. 


Nimi- 
ber. 


907 


21 

10 

23 

6 

5 

2 
5 
1 
3 
11 

3 
5 
6 
33 
5 

8 

133 

99 

14 

88 

8 
1 
27 
8 
9 

19 
36 


11 
26 
10 
11 

96 

21 

194 

2 


Wages. 


8514, 559 


12,924 
4.846 
9,800 
4,880 
2,450 

650 
2,665 
1,800 
1,000 
4,905 

1,400 

1,460 

3,150 

13.766 

780 

3.762 

105,872 

68,291 

5,654 

9,890 

1,629 

500 

10,060 

2,730 

3,558 

8,785 
14,744 


1,780 

2,170 

17,882 

2,690 

3,265 

64,988 

7,520 

111,  154 

1,200 


Engineers, 

blacksmiths,  and 

other  skiiled 

workmen  and 

foremen. 


Nam- 
ber. 


2,302 

16 
6 
9 
6 

14 

3 
21 

3 

10 
54 

11 
5 
I 

83 
1 

3 
320 
366 

5 
101 

20 

6 

55 

1 
12 

17 

51 

3 

3 

10 

89 

3 

41 

61 

34 

841 

11 


Wages. 


$843,285 

5,292 
2,440 
6,805 
3,850 
5,661 

1,240 
9,960 
4,000 
5,400 
19,015 

1,100 

485 

1,850 

17, 161 

84 

1,242 
172.604 
128,486 

2,102 
27,214 

9,035 

1,886 

23,395 

188 

2,172 

6,514 

20,943 

1,350 

1,100 

2,125 

31,655 

700 

7, 152 

42,968 

10,375 

259, 726 

6,000 


Hewers. 


Nnm- 
ber. 


1,939 


69 
77 
24 
59 
7 

73 
25 


11 
163 

1 

13 
4 
9 


7 

322 

359 

46 

154 

41 


23 
6 
3 

32 
89 


97 

1 
74 

5 
14 

64 
32 
55 


Wagee. 


$493,395 


1,154 

111,812 

89, 757 

6,233 
24,907 

7,156 


4,395 

1,460 

310 

11,900 
29,874 


10,030 

50 

25,035 

850 

2,700 

27,400 

710 

5,279 


13,545  i 

14,507  I 

8,380  I 

19. 750 ; 

2.500  I 

9.745 
6,977 


430 
51,660 

800 

3,135 

.  312 

1,742 


Choppers. 


Num- 
ber. 


11,850 

266 

99 

151 

162 

36 

92 
32 
21 
20 
59 

20 
21 
23 
1,630 
10 

50 
2,106 
1.744 

53 
196 

356 

6 

267 

107 

81 

247 

344 

9 

61 

31 
248 

67 
73 

638 

174 

2.439 

2 


Wagea. 


82,503,234 


45,675 
19,336 
59,900 
57,744 
11,940 

14,625  I 
7,192 
9,500 
1,710 

17,308 

7,680 

6,135 

3,576 

212,371 

974 

10,997 

498,393 

335,725 

8.543 

53,786 

90,484 
2,400 
58,105 
16,394 
15,801 

64,363 

85.691 

3,300 

6,660 

5,676 
83,  .355 

8,175 
U,396 

248,299 

85,021 

389,865 

600 


46 

150 

89,606 

1,727 

275 

175,620 

3,650 

348,842 


iL 
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▲VKBAGE  NTTMBBR  OF    BHPLOT^S    AND   TOTAL  WAQSS— COOtlliaed. 


Teamsters. 


Nnmber. 


6,392 


Wngee. 


»7 
36 
68 
66 
29 

22 

33 

9 

7 
69 

13 

15 

12 

415 

1 

32 
1,038 
1,185 

50 
177 

197 


191 
63 
39 

86 

118 

5 

29 

43 

IfiO 

60 

43 

213 

37 

lv«70 

4 


$1,495,300 


20,476 
6,368 
31.290 
15,951 
10, 819 

5,239 
10,200 

5,050 

900 

26,225 

8,726 

3,600 

1,050 

53,653 

35 

8.068 
288,282 
223,848 

7,538 
38,265 

48,753 


45,981 
12,619 
10,872 

35,077 

31,757 

2.300 

3,451 

5,909 

67,423 

6,650 

6,570 

146,967 

20,028 

289,251 

1,000 


Piece  workera. 


Namber. 


Wages. 


9,704 


114 
22 
46 


44 

142 
218 


3 
183 

67 

12 

361 

402 

6 

48 

3,334 

103 

142 

808 

289 
9 

492 
62 
51 

80 
1,144 


151 

146 
239 
139 
178 

127 
72 

441 
39 


$2,503,050 


22,790 

3,850 

15,362 


All  other  employes. 


9,950 

16,380 
75,575 


300  , 
47,940 

181, 275 

600 

71,480 

48,677 

728 

8,786 

684,451 

16,290 

14, 573 

413,465 

66,882 

480  I 
143,655  I 
10.522  I 
10,555 

25,040  I 
342,882  ! 


Number. 


7,489 


12 

19 

60 

3 

1 

7 
13 


2 
8 


10 

1 

325 


Wages. 


$1, 796, 106 


36,560 

24,685 

81,530 

17,037 

9,444 

39,364 
2,900 

55,913 
3,120 


1 

1,760 

1,417 

4 

49 

83 


159 

21 

1 

186 
28 


30 

71 

6 

7 

919 

61 

2,226 


1,200 
1,224 


2,000 

156 

41, 818 


240 
532,826 
261, 105 

600 
9,228 

33,083 


ANIMAUB  IN  C8B. 


1,915 

3,415 

26,554 

780 

150 

718 
1,942 


32, 879 

4,115 

640 

45,766 
3.139 


4.560 

23,210 

1,870 

811 

867,780 

8,855 

392,727 


Average 

Cost  of 

namber. 

keep. 

22, 053 

$1,479,426 

578 

34,381 

184 

9,320 

313 

29,227 

194 

13.465 

95 

10,063 

182 

8,269 

287 

23.700 

94 

8,705 

52 

1.585 

145 

8,778 

12 

1,800 

18 

900 

158 

11,490 

907 

62,353 

11 

351 

85 

5,080 

2,367 

226.478 

3,445 

168.392 

179 

6.460 

408 

17,534 

648 

44,930; 

8 

14  ! 

381 

16,663 

196 

13,723 

203 

8,560 

683 

46,781 

520 

38,567 

12 

808 

281 

22,460 

296 

9,722 

617 

84.027 

219 

'     7,842 

168 

6, 113 

2,087 

223,278 

485 

80,438 

5,666 

344,929 

30 

2,450 

MATKBIALS  U8SD. 


Total  cost. 


$11,006,678 


69,899 
15,199 
65,222 
37,365 
23,809 

11,094 
41,222 
67,925 
13,706 
59,625 

14,456 

4.670 

16.085 

278,028 

684 

86,185 
3,812,831 
1,499,538 

15.268 
116, 135 

135, 635 
3.460 

148,847 
31,777 
28,335 

82,237 

284,635 

3,030 

21,607 

26.624 
96,802 
31.062 
20,616 

-400,803 

64,786 

3, 436, 847 

7,600 


Standing  timber. 


Quantity. 


Number  of 
cords. 


534,668 


2,500 


44,414 

14,871 

^  2,780 


825 

3,035 

18, 914 


800 


10 

1,612 

252.918 

465 


10,506 
20 


40,837 

oOO 

10,827 

19,240 

10,050 

800 


620 

17,833 

1.060 

300 

41.660 

13,260 

24,241 

1,600 


Number  of 
1,000  feet, 
scaled  meas- 
ure. 


3, 728, 142 


60,062 
13, 606 
14,939 
12,898 
6,917 

12,771 
31,907 
28,600 
1.309 
26,393 

9, 411 

1,900 

18,375 

125,919 

289 

16, 932 

819,400 

373,218 

11, 770 

80, 606 

68,800 

697 

71, 010 

33.141 

7,854 

86,070 

311.844 

600 

11,649 

20,761 
89,465 
16,720 
12,483 

402,771 

22,770 

899,816 

5,000 


Cost. 

(Stumpage 

value.) 


$10, 451, 389 


65,924 
14.699 
58.552 
26,690 
21,925 

11,694 
40,888 
67,925 
12,870 
68,105 

14,430 

4,150 

16,035 

264,666 

S34 

33,576 
3,678,951 
1, 423, 208 

14,308 
Ul,975 

120,086 
3,350 

147,982 
29,571 
28,185 

71.688 

276,805 

3,930 

21,077 

26,564 
08.481 
29.612 
20,016 

808,918 

68,880 

8.264.467 

7,600 


Cost  of  all 

other 
materials. 


$655,389 

3,075 

600 

6,670 

10,675 

1,884 


834 


836 
1,420 

25 

420 


13.963 
160 

2,610 

183,880 

76,380 

965 

4,160 

6,600 
100 

2,206 
150 

10.654 
7,830 


480 

371 

1,450 

500 

91.060 

066 

17^880 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


23 
24 
25 


27 
38 
29 

ao 

81 
i2 
33 
84 

85 
86 
37 
38 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


Table  ».— DETAILED  STATEMENT,  TIMBER  PRODUCTS  NOT  MANUFACTURED  BT 


PBODUCT8. 


STATES  Ain>  TEBRITORIBS. 


Total  value. 


The  United  State* '    $34,289,807 


2  Alabama . . . . 

3  Arkansas  ... 

4  I  Califurnia . . . 

5  Colorado 

6  Connecticut. 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 

ao 

21 

22 
23 
34 
25 
96 

27 
28 
29 

to 

81 
82 
88 
34 

35 
36 
87 
38 


Florida. 
Georgia 
Idaho  . . 
Illinois. 
Indiana 


Iowa 

Kentacky 
Lonisiaua . 

Maine 

Maryland 


Masaachuaetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Miasoari 


New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

NewYork 

North  Carolina. . 
Ohio 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania  .. 
Rhode  Island . . 
bouth  Carolina. 


Tennessee. 

Texas 

Vermont . . 
Virginia  . . 


Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states  and  territories. 


371,975  I 
143,035 
340,691 
191, 559 
116, 808 

90,572 
230,  n)0 
201,800 

44.215 
313,730 

227,237 

35,346 

145,450 

942, 216 

5,190 

101,609 

9. 637.  663 

4, 062, 122 

90, 613 

872,081  I 

624,383 
10,242 
702, 736  i 
131,055  ' 
118,113 

535,842 
1, 315, 136  I 
20,135 
164, 167 

131,691 

614,309 

114,857 

^   88,775 

2,382.674 

275. 725 

8(850,705 

27.250 


Basket  stock. 


Cooperage  stock. 


Cords. 


Value. 


Cords. 


1,871 


$14, 497 


Value. 


31, 784 


$222,990 


550 


4,500 


32 


100 
140 


2,984 
850 


15.763 
4,175 


Excelsior  sto(;k. 


Cords. 


6,576 


Value. 


Fence  posts. 


Number. 


Value. 


$25,880 


160 
9,345 


980 
51,225 


1,250 


600 


406 


1,000 
1,250 


75 


750 


60 
300 


356 


600 
2,500 


968 


258 


2,523 


100 
318 


2,300 
1,090 


23,700 
'3.666 


1.000 
535 


24, 580 
7.3C5 


750 


206 


6,560 


500 

1,267 
400 


1,097 


1,036 
7,631 


1.460 


2,000 

20,050 
4,400 


8,905 


19,600 
27,697 


5,500 


22,000 


76 

i*666' 


380 
3*566 


3,822,623 


76,000 

7,000 

414,400 

30,000 

24,200 


2.5C0 
600 

15.000 


8,700 
3,200 

18,300 

1. 144, 719 

700.000 

120 

846,330 

32,150 
5,000 

35,850 
3,000 
5,000 

2,000 

20,925 

1,200 

4,500 

50.340 

2,000 

27,000 


$238,895 


342,514 


8,220 

200 

44.3ia2 

2.500 

2,223 


2S0 
18 

1,35U 


960 
260 

2,590 

09,481 

50,000 

12 

23,377 

1,866 
500 

2,730 
200 
480 

120 

4,106 

185 

450 

5.034 

200 

1,400 


16,794 


I 
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PBODUCTB— oontinuMl. 

Pence  rails. 

Hop  poles. 

1 

r 

Hoop  iioles  and  hoops.    > 

Hewecl  timber. 

Hard  wood  and  other  logit        All  logA  for  domestic 
for  exiM>rt.                            manufacture. 

Number. 

Value. 

Kujnber. 

Value. 

Number. 

1 

Value. 

Number  of 
1,000  tVet, 

board 
measure. 

Value. 

$575. 305 

159, 835 
30,  (m 
14,200 

Number  of 

1,000  feet, 

Hcaled 

meaHure. 

Value. 

Number  of 
1,000  feet, 

scaled 
measure. 

Vnlue. 

76,500 

15,280 

3, 012, 900 

123,558  • 

49, 112, 060 

$368, 425  1 

55,502 

28,123 
1,020 
2.435 

152, 770 

2,575 
300 

$1,001,328  ! 

2, 703, 280 

$19,408,768 

21,280 
17,078 

1 

22,000 
3,750 

5,820 

2, 526 

650 

2 

5,000 

50 

ft 

ieo.ooo 

1  '200 

6.650  1    A 

6 

A 

1 
1 

7 

161 

460 

518 
100 
12, 000 
600 
853 

4,775 

2.8&U 

81, 575 

1 

4,300  ii              1.014 

1 

6.000  '    7 

! 

522 

5,100 

1,000 

60,000 

3.600 

9,110 

.    6,986 

44.800  <    A 

0 

10 

3,000 

100 

■ i ■ 

600 
2,045 

0,  J50 

85,000 
20,220,210 

1.700 

202,03"/ 


18.895 

11 

12 

. 



18 

■ 

6,150 
29,030 

34,200 
168,^92 

i.soo 

1            75,411 

7.500 
617, 020 

14 

2,100 
2,000 

3,500 
8,000 

162 
60 

220 
225 

; 

2, 053, 000 

10, 210 

190 

5. 700 

IB 

16 

20,000 
3, 380, 000 

600 
18,010 

21  1             a^i 

1,470 
9,505 

7.850 
96, 512 

5,000 

481,300 

242,671 

4,410 

6,042 

70,302 

400 

55.464 

80,261 

450 

71,670 
127,718 

35,460 
4,838.129 
1. 903, 866 

17 

2, 400. 000 

19,521 

9,539 

233,928 

18 

1Q 

1,500 
4,700 

3,000 

"" 18 

418 

300 

1,383 
260 

75 

1 

11, 906 
1,420 

250 

505 
110 

12,673 

3,030 
1.200 

95,886 

29,433  '  '^ 

3,900 

1 

87 


15, 629, 850 

80,000 
152,  OOO 
325,000 

114, 309 

280 
2,100 
2.387 

44.760 

463, 155 

5,000 

896,509 

111,282 

2,700 

.     889, 520 
643,336 

21 
22 

23 

1.000^ 

60 

■         20. 656 

300 

4,060 

51,050 

4,787 

24,708 

24 
25 

14. 800 

1,582 

■ 

102, 000 

280 

.«•.•••••••••• 

91 

11,400 
2,863 

2,226 

60.750 
26, 140 

26 

10,000 

*300 

i 

i 

37 

25,400 

1,840 

,               3,548  i         33,484 

1 

28 

29 

8,309 

1 

1          24,220 

100 

150, 

1.120 

720 

630 

31,300 

20 

23,300 

450 

1,300 
8.100 
6,850 
6.600 

157. 700 

200 

190.700 

3,306 

10, 720 

71, 754 

11,786 

2,360 

390,656 

20,238 

997,375 

22 

16,400 

48,943 

891, 596 

71,515 

12,940 

2,164,630 
154, 762 

80 

I 

1 

4,700,000 

6,600 

81 

2,000 

200 

20 

300 

32 

- 

1 

33 

............... 

1, 276, 000 

0,037 

430  i            3.150 

84 

35 

300 
200 

41 
4 

' 

M 

350,000 

2,200 

i,  090, 666 

3.875 

( 

6,966,475  '  A7 

50  ;                H50 

120 

88 

i                ! 

,  ..          ••        1  - 
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Table  ».— DETAILED  STATEMENT.  TIMBER  PRODUCTS  NOT  MANUFACTURED  BY 


STATK8  AXD   TBRBXTORIKR. 

PBODUCTB  —continued. 

itock. 
Value. 

1 

Handle  stock. 

1 

Hemlock  bark. 

Oak  bark. 

1 

PUefl. 

1 
1                               .                                  1 

Paving  stock. 

■ 

1 

Pulp  1 

Cords. 

Cords. 

Value. 

Cords. 

Value. 

1 
Cords. 

14,495 

1 
Value. 

1 
Number. 

1 

! 

Value. 

1 

Cords.  * 

Value. 
$202, 616 

1 

The  United  States 

5,070 

$40,008 

. 

1    70,871 

$289, 796 

$71,938 

161, 711 

• 

$184,838  1 

500 
4,100 
9,600 

79,881 

31,640 

$139,808 

AlAblUBil 

2 

1 

300 

1,800 

500 
6,540 
7,700 

^ 

8 

A  rkuniuia  .    .- 

700 

4.850 

i 

4 

California 

400 

6,000 

1           830 

6,820 

..........{.•••••...- 

B 

Colorado 

. 

k 

Connecticut 

39 

370 

2,056 
900 

4,026 
675 

7 

Florida 

i 

I 

8 

Georstia 

1          

[ 

9 

Idaho  

1 

' 

2,000 

725 

12,760 

1,600 

2,000 

575 

17,662 

4,000 

1 

10 

Illinois - 

1 

'.......... 

.........    .......... 

11 

Indiana . .  .r^rr-.. ,-,  ■,, ^,,..^.,,. 

1,750 

11,750 

..........    

i 

12 

Iowa . 

! 

13 

Kentucky 

i 

! 

14 

Louisiana 

, 

1 

, 

1 



15 

Maine* ........  ,,,..,  r . . t  - , . , , 

1 

1,856 

10, 414 

'              20 
51 

100 
410 

1,475 

2,675 

14,727 

64.919 

16 

Maryland -r.^rr -.,,,, ,,^ 

17 

Massachusetts 

200 
5,854 

1,500 
15,060 

1,400 
4,606 

13,000 
2,400 

64,051 

1,116 

2,300 
10,660 
26,000 

3,150  ; 

28,717 

3.568 

1 

18 

Michifran 

' 

""68,' 781 
18,000 

116,  737 
65,000 

1,553 

'""5*749' 

19 

Minnesota t-t-   ^ . . - . 

1 

20 

Mississippi 

,p,,^. ,,i_«-_*_ 

' 

•  ■              •                                           -             ' 

21 

Missouri 

175 
46 

2,7w2 
1,250 

120 
3,027 

875 
5,812 

50 
20 

500 
140 

40 

200 

22 

Vffw  Hampsbiit^  .  r  -      , 

825 

4,025 

23 

New  Jersey 

24 

New  York 

231 

981 

5,500 

12,652 

100 

500 

900 

4,220 

1 

35 

North  Carolina 

i *' 

26 

Ohio 

730 

13, 875 

796 

4,420 

,♦ i 

27 

Oreffon     

10 
53,624 

100 
226,255 

401 

800 

200 

5,710 

1,000 
830 

1,480 

1,490 

500 

4,060 

2,100 
900 

200 

600 

28 

Pennsvlvania 

1,000 

3,130 

1           973 

1 

4,912 

' 

29 

Rhode  Island 

1 

' 1 

80 

South  Carolina 

! 

......... .1 

31 

Tennessee .• 

400 

2,500 

690 

3,750 

! 

920 
1 

7,540 

1 

i 

32 

Texas       

2,000 

i6,o6o 

:                       1 

33 

Vermont 

445 

2.205 

1,100 

5,500 

34 

"Virginia 

1,640 

7,955 

4,250 
12,408 

4,200 
80,240 

40 

200 

3ft 

Wsshinston  .................... . 

1 

30 

West  Vireinia 

1,395 
7,500 

7,332 
30,000 

11.860 
475 

53,370 
1.42S 

37 

Wisconsin 

1,145 

4,273 

2,390 
10,000 

11, 610 
8,000 

920 

4,009 

38 

All  ot-h^r  ntatea  and  territories-  -r  r  ^  -  - 

1 
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MILLIKG  ESTABLISHMENTS,  BT  STATES  AND  TESRITOBIES:  1890— Continued. 


PBODUcra— continued. 

Railway  tioa. 

Rived  or  shaved 
•hinglcs. 

Maata  and 

apars. 

Ship  kneea. 

ii 
Charcoal. 

Telegraph  polea. 

Wheel 

1 
Corda. 

stock. 

1 
received  for    X?l^?  ^^'^ 

Number.      Value. 

1 

w"-   ^^"'- 

899  $13,330 

Num-  ! 
ber.    1 

2,V25 

Value. 

I                     .1 
Bnahela.   ;     Value.      '    ^J**      Value.  ! 

Value. 

1 

contract 
labor. 

ail  oiiiQr 
products. 

8,817,245  ,$2,319,403 

38,250 

$107,912 

$27,200 

19,180,172     $1,339,524    ;  ]S4,468  t272,453 

868 

$11,  300 

$2,472,792  \  $4,849,934 

I 

113. 000 
150,700 
236,000 
267,000 
79,700 

278.200 
604.000 
540,000 
7.000 
474,385 

10,000 

20,700 

325.000 

7,100 

2,000 

39, 576 

754,103 

275;  000 

1,000 

2, 101, 161 

37.563 

1,652 

58,900 

13,050 

224,450 

146.717 
74,905 
10,000 

388,200 

93.200 

447,725 

1,825 

92,000 

30.300 
34,284 
37,900 
79,600 
31,280 

69.829 

163.000 

135,000 

2.260 

154,966 

4,000 

5,196 

103, 750 

1,139 

750 

18,257 
139, 072 

86,000 

200 

583,808 

14, 114 

800 

25,295 

3.123 

35,600 

43,507 

28,295 

5,000 

111.662 

27,456 

130, 573 

400 

26,505 

1 

' 

1,303,200 

77,240         50.950  1     47.700 

. . . .  1 

—  ■■  ■ 


3,100 

2 

8 

4 

13,050 
3,455 

32,750 
11,630 

'    500            150 

1 li "" 

1 

150 

750 

197,304 
20,000 
34,548 

8,861 
4,800 

J 

2. 325, 350 

86.050  , 

4,000         2,500 
400         -lUiOa 

...        1     .          ' 

|. .......  . 

225  '        450  ) 

20,000              1.400 

! " 

1               1               ' 
1 

(               1 
i i ' 

t 

7 

900 

1,900 

1 

325,  000  1          19, 500 
33,000              3,300  . 
320,000  '          30,000  ; 

} 

I  ••■"       1 — 

r                               1 

S 
o 

1 

1 

1,000 

1,500 

1 

^ 

. 

•  •«•«•..'••«•••  •.!' - 



ll 

1,360 

2,077 

110,500             12.080  ! 

::::::::::::::  ::::i 

180           9U0  ' 

1 

10.747 
15  850 

11 

1 

1 

1<> 

1 

58,900 

4,450 

2,000     19 

, . 

i 

|i ■ ■■ 

14 

15- 
1ft 

1,000 

2,000 

82  1        A^fl 

2,400  :  25,000 

1 

200 

100 

! i 

29  705 

'                                             i 

1           ; 

1 

3,710 

20,501 
2, 271, 189 
1, 332. 602 

/ 

' 

83,800 
8, 573, 704 

1 

1 
9,654 

3.400 

,s         . 

5,900  |i            1             30 

17 

1,804 

6.184 

i2 

500 

046,871      101,480 

1 

187, 630  1 

1        060, 711 
508,655 

IB 

ia 

3.855 
2,012 

440 

14,290 
3,980 

1.136 

! 1              "', 

12,994  1  9A 

500,000 
58.000 

40,000  ' 
5,050 

1                                        1 

17,323 

19, 121 
1  842 

''I 

10 

600 

150 

1 

1,000 

400             ftSO 

340 

3,750 

22^ 

1 

9% 

1,140 

2.440 

302 

20 

2,350 

13, 300 

754 

40 

85 

1.700 

2, 132.  518 

128,085 

7,063 

13,616 

25,433  f  9^ 

2,400 
6,658 

39,225 

221,373 

11,400 

655 

400 

6.915 

24.050 

8,984 

20,854 

1,420 

470, 210 

2S 

1        532,200 

43,070 

270 

5,600 

2ft 

100 
055 
230 
200 

600 
300 

2i)0 
591 
550 
200 

500 
000 

i 

27 

'"266 

600 

' 

:    1,268,000 

118,750 

22 

220 

j 

2ft 

21^ 

870 

2,070 
60 

1,025 
15 

4,070 

4,550 

175 

2,087 

49 

■  -•••••• 

30^ 

31 

700.  OCO 
10,000 

54,350 
850 

32 

; 

33 

2,000 

2,5C0 

53 

800 

34 

530 

9,250 

35- 

22,100 
900,271 

5,510 
180,982 

2,165 
277 

3,400 
500 

30,000 
883, 426 

30 

464,000 
360,000 

42. 105 
16,120 

11,100 

5.807 

37 

3,600 

1 

3ft 

V 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


Tablk  6.— AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOY^fiS,  AVERAGE  TERM  OF  EMPLOYMENT,  AND  AVERAGE  MONTHLY  EARNINGS, 
TIMBER  PRODUCTS  NOT  MANUFACTURED  BY  MILLING  ESTABLISHMENTS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890.  (a) 

[Piece worken  are  not  included  in  this  table.] 


STATES  A>'D  TERRITORIES. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

^^alifumia 

•Colorado • 

•Connecticut 

Florida 

-Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa , 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

•  Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri , 

New  Hampshire 

INew  Jersey 

New  York , 

North  Carolina 

-Ohio 

-Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

:South  Carolina 

Ten  nessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states  and  territories  {b) 


Number  of 
establish- 
ments 
reporting. 


35 
16 
37 
II 
19 

13 

15 

3 

6 

30. 

6 
4 

5 

63 

5 

24 
206 
75 
28 
82 

39 
4 
70 
25 
34 

50 

95 

3 

24 

33 
30 
43 
25 

152 

26 

266 

4 


omCERS  OR  FIRM  MEMBBB8  ACTIVELY 

ENGAGED  IN  THE  BU8IMBSS  OR 

IN  SUPERVISION. 


Males  above  16  years. 


Average 
number. 


21 

10 

23 

6 

5 

2 
5 
1 
3 
11 

3 
5 
6 
33 
5 

8 

133 

99 

14 

28 

8 
1 
27 
8 
9 

19 
30 


11 
26 
10 
11 

96 

21 

194 

2 


Average 
number  of 

mouths 
employed. 


7.67 
7.70 
7.78 
7.00 
7.80 

7.00 

10.20 

11.00 

2.67 

7.64 

12.00 
9.60 
4.88 
6.09 
5.80 

5.88 
7.10 
6.96 
8.43 
8.18 

5.63 
12.00 
7.15 
9.63 
7.00 

5.47 
6.67 


8.14 

6.18 
9.31 
7.20 
7.00 

7.63 

7.52 

4.47 

12.00 


Average 
monthly 
earnings 

Iier 
employ^. 


$80.27 
62.94 
54.75 

116. 19 
62.82 

46.43 

52.25 

163.64 

125.00 

58.39 

38.89 
30.42 
108.62 
68.40 
26.90 

80.04 

112. 15 

115.  75 

47.92 

43.19 

36.20 
41.67 
52.17 
35.45 
56.48 

84.47 
61.43 


31.23 

31.91 
73.89 
37.36 
42.40 

88.71 

47.59 

128.06 

50.00 


OPEBATIVKS,  SKILLED  A>'D  UNSKILLED. 


Moles  above  16  years. 


Average 
number. 


478 
244 
315 
306 
86 

194 

125 

33 

52 

353 

45 
64 
47 
2.730 
12 

105 

6,797 

5,789 

161 

675 

778 
1-2 
865 
200 
138 

634 


17 
191 

120 
T30 
162 
178 

2,161 

385 

9,422 

17 


Average 
number  of 

months 
employed. 


7.15 
7.81 
9.42 
8.97 
10.85 

7.22 
10.56 
10.39 

4.40 
10.58 

9.44 
9.34 
4.40 
5.57 
4.08 

6.91 
8.40 
5.55 
7.22 
8.68 

6.50 
10.00 
6.59 
9.12 
8.72 

5.30 
8.43 
9.35 
4.91 

5.61 

10.05 

3.82 

7.01 

8.13 

7.98 

4.80 

10.94 


Average 
monthly 
eamtngik 

per 
employ^. 


$26.07 
24.91 
44.48 
36.76 
33.14 

22.28 
27.85 
54.08 
43.84 
30.95 

30.13 
25.68 
33.55 
23.68 
22.31 


31.01 

33.75 

36.65 

22.06 

26.18 

82.73 

35.90 

36.  .12 

19.57 

24.87 

55.33 

31.52 

43.71 

22.60 

27.44 

36.73 

32.26 

23.03 

56.40 

25.56 

37.09 

40.86 

a  The  average  number  of  months  employed  and  average  monthly  earnings  are  computed  fi*om  individual  returns.    The  average  number  of  employes  reported 
'by  each  establishment  is  multiplied  by  the  number  of  months  embraced  by  the  term  of  operation.    Aggregating  such  results  of  individual  returns  the  namber  of 
^tnonths  required  for  1  employe  to  perform  the  lalxn-  is  obtained.    This  namber  divided  by  the  number  of  employes  gives  the  true  average  namber  of  months 
•employed,  and  divided  into  the  total  wages,  the  true  average  monthly  earnings. 

b  Includes  states  and  tf^rritories  having  less  than  3  establishments,  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  bo  disclosed.    These 
^establishments  are  distributed  as  follows :  Delaware,  1 ;  Montana,  1 ;  Utah,  2. 
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nporUng, 

OPERATIVES 

«K,^<P*™ 

CKsmiKII-. 

»„.„««!. 

Fwu 

l«llbOTQl&.> 

Mn.-               '                          ChildrtB. 

Avenge 

Aver»Be 
UDDlhly 

3;" 

3S 

!0 

6 
6 

2* 

28 
S> 
» 

» 

1S2 
2M 

1 

J.C» 

»6.S3 

; 

B.OO 
12.00 

Jl.OO 

!! 

!i 

Kenlnrky 

'" 

2.06 

]5.O0 

; 

SESSSr'f^;:;;::;:::;::::;;:;;;;;::;:;::::::::::;:r;:::;;;;::;;::. 

25 

5,73 

82.78        1              3       .           *,33 

•21.54 

» 

i 

J.M 

20.43 

0.23 

11. 

l^ 

12.  W 

1 

12.00 

1 

'"": ii-"«""" 

21.  SO 

„ 

T33 

15.  CO 

•V    hiuet 

s       '         «.«0 

« 

5.2s 

21.30 

1         ,            i.W                     1«.75 
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Table  T.— AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AT  THE   DIFFERENT  MONTHLY  RATES  OF  PAY,  TIMBER 

•  [Pieceworkers  are  not 


BTATB8  ASD  TEKBITORIBS. 


2 
3 
4 

6 
« 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 


Alabama  . . . 
Arkanaaci... 
California . . 
Colorado — 
Connecticut 


Florida . 
Georgia 
Idaho... 
Illinois . 
Indiana 


12  Iowa 

13  Kentucky 

14  Louisiana 

15  Maine 

16  Maryland. 


17 
18 
19 


Massachnsetta 

Michigan 

Minnesota 


20  Mississippi 

21  ,  Missouri 


22  ,  New  Hampshire. 

23  New  Jersey 

24  New  York 

25  North  Carolina.. 

26  Ohio 


27 

28 
29 
80 

81 
82 

83 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island.. 
South  Carolina 


Tennessee 
Texas  — 
Vermont.. 


84     Virginia. 


35 
86 
87 


The  United  States 1,606 


Num- 
ber 
of 

estab- 
Ush-  ' 

ments 

report- 
ing. 


Wash  ington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin ■ 

All  other  states  and  territories  (b) . 


35 
16 
37 
11 
10 

13 

15 

3 

6 

30 

6 
4 
5 
63 
5 

24 
206 
75 
28 
82 

39 

4 
70 
25 
34 

50 

05 

3 

24 

33 
30 

43 
25 

152 

26 

266 

4 


MONTHLY  RATBS  Or  WAGES  PAID  AND  AVEBAQIC  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOY^.8  AT  BACH  RATS,  IKCLUDINU  OFFICERS  AND 

FIRM  MEMBERS,   BUT  NOT  THOSE   EMPLOYED  ON  PIECEWORK,   (a) 

r 

Males  above  16  years. 


Total 
number. 


ITnder 
$10. 


$10  and 

over 

but 

under 
$12. 


$12  and 

over 

but 

under 
$15. 


$15  and 

overbnt 

under  $18 


$18  and! 
over      $20  and 
but      over  but 

under  , under $25. 
$'J0.    I 


$25  and 

over  but 

under  $30. 


$30  and 

over  but 

under  $35. 


$35  and 

over  but 

under  $40. 


I 


$40  and 
over  but 
under  $50. 


5,986 

33 
3 
97 
92 
31 


21 

1 

35 

2 

1 

6 

29 

4 

18 

819 

1.212 

lU 

26 

161 

3 
135 

1 

17    i 

116 

84 

8 

1 

9 

121 

2 

15 

550 

20 

2.299 


$50  and 
over. 


5.321 


38 

17 

151 

86 

5 


9 
23 


144 

4 
6 

468 

40 

5 

3 


162 

13 

7 

1.500 

22 

1.164 

9 


1 

16 
IS    ' 
12 

22 


11 
403 
892 

12 

57    , 

\ 
96    ! 


a  In  comparing  the  table  of  monthlv  rates  of  wages  and  number  of  employes  at  each  rate  with  the  average  monthly  earnings  fM-esented  in  Table  6,  it  muKt  be 
remembered  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  obtain  true  average  monthly  earnings  urom  the  table  of  monthly  rates,  because  the  term  of  employment  varies  for  employes 
reported  at  the  respective  rates. 
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PBOOUCTS  NOT  MANUFACTURED  BY  MILLING  ESTABLISHMENTS,  BY  STATES  AND  TEBBITORIES:  1890. 
included  in  ttla  table.] 


MONTHLY  RATES  OF  WAQBS  FAID  AND  AVBBAOB  NUVBBB  OF  EMPLOTI^  AT  BACH  RATE,   INCLUDING  OmCBRS  AND  FIRM  MEMBERS,   BCT  NOT  THOSE  EMPLOYED  ON 

PIECEWORK -continued. 

Jtenalea  above  15  years. 

Children. 

Total 
number. 

Under 
$10. 

$10  and 

over  but 

under$12. 

$12  and 

over  but 

undvr$15. 

$15  and 
over  but 
under  $18. 

$18  and 

over  but 

undergo. 

$Wand 
over  but 
under  $as. 

$25  and 
over  but 
uiider$30. 

1                   1 

$30  and      $35  and      $40  and    *5A«nd 
over  but    over  but    over  but  i    l^r!: 
under$36.  und»}r$40.  under$50.    ®^®'^- 

1 

* 

1 

ToUl 
number. 

Under 
$10. 

$10  and  $12  and 

over        over 

but         but 

under     under 
$12.        $15. 

$15  and 
over. 

201 

14 

6 

8 

13 

8 

31 

65 

18                 8 

14 

16 

11 

1 

2 

8 

11 

1 

1               --    ■    '  ■  — 

1 

• 

If 

2^ 

1 

-- 

:::::::::::::::: 

3 

8 
1 

1 

3 

< 

1 

2 

3 

1 

i 

1 

4 
5^ 

e 

1 



1                            f 

1 

1 

1 

1 



2 

* 

' 

1 

7 

•  •  «  •  •                1 

1 

i ::.... 

a- 

1 



1 

i 

1 

0- 

1 

' 

lOo 

' 

1 

11 

1 

12- 

1 



13 

1 

••••"••'  -------- 

• 

14 

2 

2 

. 

1           j 

........1........ 

15 



1«' 

-..-. . 

17- 

25 

1 

2   -         i 

8 

7 

2 

2              2 

3 

'"  *i 

3 

18- 

i 

10 

!::::::::::::::::::: 

1 

•'! 

.....,..i; 

20- 

2 

1 

i 

1 

• 

1 

I 

1 

21 

25{- 

' i 

23 

7 
3 

. 

i             1 

2 

4 

1 

24 

2 

1 

1 

! 

i  * 

25 

...... .., 

2<W 

24 

11 

1 

1 
2 

2 
2 

5 

4                   3 

5 

4 

27 

.......... 

4 

8 

I 

1 

1 

2S- 

' 

•••****""" 

29- 

1 

• 

! 

* 

30 

1 
t 

1 

i 1 

t 
I 

31. 

"4 

1 

1 

3 



1 

32- 

i 

33 

1 
43 

1 

1 

. 

1 

34 

1 

8 

7 

7 

5 

6 

10 

5 

1 

4 

35> 

36 

05 

5* 

4 

1 

4                 4 

8 

39 

1    1 

1 

1 

37 

38  = 

1 ' 

' 

1 

6  Includes  states  and  territories  havine  less  than  3  establishments,  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed.    Thestt* 
establishments  are  distributed  as  follows :  Delaware,  1 ;  Montana,  1 ;  Utah,  2. 
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Table  8.— DETAILED  STATEMENT,  TAR 


2 

3 

4 

« 

7 


STATES. 


Number 
of  es- 
tnbUsh- 
ments  re- 
porting. 


The  United  States. 


670 


CAPITAL. 


Value  of 

faired 
property. 


Direct  investment. 


-A^ggr^gate- 


Timljered 

land  or 

standing 

-timber. 


$26,500      $4,062,375 


Plant. 


Total. 


$1,670,378      $1,117,265 


'    Tools,  im- 
I   plements, 
and  live 
stock. 


$911, 685 


Logging, 
railways 
and  equip- 
ment. 


$2,550 


River  im- 
pnive- 
ments. 


$100 


Florida 

Georgia 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

All  other  states  (a) 


15 
228 

24 

194 

201 

8 


Ij  182,992 

'  2.242,592 

26,500    ,  173.698 

j  7&"),055 

605.873 

72,165 


102, 842 

903,283 

87,050 

269,  341 

270.  552 
37, 310 


35,175 

666, 114 

39,868 

195, 265 

160,  568 . 

20,275 

29,475 
547, 039 

29,018 
158.630 
137.  248 

10, 275 


500 
250 
800 


100 


.1. 


Vessels. 


All  other 
items  of 

invest- 
ment in 

plant. 


$5, 40«  I       $197,  530 


3,600 


1,700 
100 


5.700 
114.975 
10.600 
33.135 
23,120 
10.000 


2 
3 

4 

6 
7 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 


STATES. 


AVEBAGR  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  TOTAL  WAGES. 


Aggregates. 


Officers  or  firm 
members. 


The  United  St«tes 


Average 
number. 


15,315 


Total 
'veages. 


Florida 

Greorgia 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina  . 
South  Carolina  . 
All  other  states. 


484 
9,911 

645 
1.747 
2. 243 

285 


$2,933,491 

93, 269 

2, 012,  396 

117, 626 

273,  688 

378, 768 

57,  744 


Num- 
ber. 

Wages. 

49 

$26, 944 

22 

14.210 

25 

11, 

184 

1 

50 

1.500 


Coopers,  stillem, 

and  other  skilled 

irorkraen,  and 

foremen. 


Chipijers. 


Dippers. 


I  Num- 
ber. 


2,889 

96 

1,707 

113 

429 

498 

46 


Wages. 

$783,833 

28,684 
502,217 

29,645 

86,  250 
121, 233 

15,  804 

Num- 
ber. 


Wages. 


7,463 

$1,  323, 611 

252 
5,191 

173 

587 
1,125 

135 

•    42,770 

974, 002 

31, 393 

83, 929 

167,478 

24,030 

Teamsters. 


Num- 
ber. 


2.578 


93 
1,952 

77 
178 
213 

65 


Wages. 


$419,557 

13,895 
328,207 
12,073 
27,478 
29.384 
8,520 


Num- 
ber. 

Wages. 

1 
1,  392        $268, 988 

36 
707 

66 
292 
275 

16 


7.315 

150,841 

15,354 

43.233 

48.130 

4.115 


STATES. 


The  United  States. 


Florida 

Georgia 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina  . 
South  Carolina.. 
All  other  states. 


MONTHLY  KATES  OF  WAGES  PAID  AND  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AT  EACH  KATE.    INCLUDINO  OFFICERS  AND  FIRM 

MEMBERS,   BUT  NOT  THOSE  EMPLOYED  ON  PIECEWORK— continued. 


Males  iabove  16  vears — Continued. 


Females  above 
15  vears. 


$10  and 
over  but 
under  $12. 


$12  and 
over  but 


$15  and 
over  but 


$18  and 
over  but 


$20  and 
over  but 


under  $15.,  under  $18.  under  $20.  under  $25. 


under  $30.  under  $35.  under  $40.  under  $50.' 


478  : 


1,216 


4,528 


2,396 


3,950 


13 
341 


31 
93 


51 

132 

573 

3,032 

12 

61 

252 

492 

283 

747 

45 

64 

92 

97 

1,648 

2,946 

69 

79 

248 

393 

335 

365 

4 

70 

$25  and 
over  but 


$30  and 
over  but 


$35  and 
over  but 


$40  and 
over  but 


$50  and 
over. 


I  Total 
!   num- 


799 


333 


173 


44 

368 
109 
143 
109 
26 


27 
159 
45 
28 
63 
11 


19  ! 

88  ; 

27  ! 
14 

20 ; 

5  : 


anuer  !fou. 

227 

2C2 

2 

155 

200 

12 

24 

4 

7 

48 

23 

8 

6 

ber. 


Under 
$10. 


16 


11 


13             11 
3     


I 


STATES. 


The  United  SUtes 


MATERIALS  USED— Continued. 


Wood. 


Cords. 


Cost. 


76, 910 


$60,558 


2  I  Florida 

3  Georgia. 

4  I  Mississippi 

6  j  North  Carolina  . 
0  I  South  Carolina. 

7  All  other  states 


1,645 
43.956 

2.994 

12,215 

15,445 

655 


1,313 

36,098 

1,543 

7.860 

13,229 

515 


Barrels  purchased. 


Number. 


1, 243, 117 


Cost. 


30,238 
568.  82(| 

28.264 
274,  C93 
320,  203 

21,499 


$640, 801 


16,681 
334.624 

14, 614 

109, 712 

156. 295 

8,  875 


•Iron. 


Pounds. 


621.  610 


17,000 

383, 370 

32, 100 

11,240 

171,400 

6,500 


Cost. 


$16, 558 


Staves  and  heading. 


Pieces. 


3,411,440 


880 

11.699 

1,402 

280 
1,377 

920 


144,000 

2, 423, 500 

100,640 

52,000 
609,800 

81,500 


Cost. 


$29,052 


1,000 

21. 070 

1.282 

210 
5,665 

725 


Cost  of  all 

other 
materials. 


$413,734 


6,785 
252. 1S7 

1,785 
73.185 
64,941 
12.901 


aIncJuries  atatea  grouped,  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  discloso<l. 
Alabama.  7;  MJaaouii,  1. 


These  establishments  are  distribnted  as  folluirs: 


FOREST  INDUSTRIES, 
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AND  TURPENTINE,  BY  STATES:  1890. 


CATiTAL—c'ontinued. 


MISCELLANEOUS  EXPENSES. 


Direct  Investment — Continued. 


Live  assets. 


Total. 


tl,  274, 732 


44,975 
673, 195 

46,780 
820,449 
174,753 

14,580 


Value  of 

product  on 

hand. 


$663,271 


18,375 
369. 410 

33,220 
150.354 

80,232 

11,680 


Cash,  bills  and 
accounts  receiva- 
ble, and  all  sun- 

dries  not  else- 
where reported. 


$611,461 


26,600 
308,785 

13,560 
170. 095 

04,521 
2,900 


Total. 


Rent  paid 

for 
tenancy. 


$178, 662 


$1,063 


Taxes. 


$21, 918 


5,520  I 

108,003  I 

9.754  I  1,063 

20,038  , 

32,056  ' 

3,291     


1.083 
11, 177 
1,576 
3.541 
3,678 
863 


Insurance. 


Kepairs, 

ordinary,  of 

buildings  and 

machinery. 


$5,591 


$60,337 


Interest  paid 

on  3ash  used 

in' the 

business. 


$50,567 


All  sundries 

npt  elsewhere 

reported. 


$39,186 


42  I 
3,660  * 
400 
801 
4S1 
177 


1,117 
37,655 

1,010 

8.289 
10,566 

1,200 


2,728 

550 

34,343 

21,268 

2,832 

2,183 

2.318 

5,089 

7.950 

9,441 

396 

655 

AVERAOB  NUMBEB  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  TOTAL  WAGES— Continued. 


Pieceworkers. 


Males  above  16 
years. 


Number. 


543 


6 

270 

86 

55 

104 

22 


Wages. 


$72, 761 


Females  above  15     i 
years.  \ 


Number,  i     Wages. 


ChUdren. 


125 


500 
37,924 
11,184 

7,948 
11.  430 

3.775 


1 
40 
51 

18 
15 


$9,419 


Number. 


93 


Wages. 


$4,761 


96 

3,985 

3,485 

1,290 

563 


16 
54 

15 
8 


700 

3,308 

603 

150 


All  other  employes. 


Males  above  16 
years. 


Females  above  15 
years. 


Number,  i   Wages.     Number. 


166 


$22, 642 


6 


310 


158 
2 


22,182 
150 


16 


Wages. 


$925 


.1. 


I 


13 
3 


675 
250 


Children. 


Number. 


MONTHLY  BATES  OF 
WA0E8  PAID  AND  AVBKAOB 

NUHBEB  OF  EMPLOYES 
AT  EACH  BATE,    INCLUDING 

OFFICERS  AND  FIRM 
MEMBEB8,  BUT  NOT  THOSE 
EMPLOYED  ON  PIECEWORK. 


Maleo  above  16  years. 


Wages.  '    Total  number.       Under$10. 

|i  ! 


$50 


14,537 


175 


50 


477 
9,585 

454 
1,645 
2,113 

263 


75 
16 
33 
27 
24 


MONTHLY  BATES  OF  WAGES  PAID 

AND  AVERAGE  NUMBEB 

OF  BMPL0T£:S  at  bach  RATE. 

INCLUDING  OFFICERS 

AND  FIRM  MEMBERS,  BUT  NOT 

THOSE    EMPLOYED 

ON  PIECEWORK— cootinued. 


ANISI^iLS  IN  USE. 


Females  above  15 
years — Cont'd. 

Children. 

$10  and 
over  but 
uhder$12. 

1 

$12  and 
over  but 
under  $1&^ 

Under  $10. 

3 

2  i 

1 

1 

; 

• 

2                       1 

3 

1 

Average  '     Cost  of 


number. 

keep. 

4,800 

$368,253 

123 

9,615 

2,755 

215, 710 

211 

15,885 

833 

58,  320 

808 

64,473 

70 

4.250 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


MATERIALS  USED. 

Crude  turpentine  • 
purchased. 

Scrape  turpentine" 
purchased. 

!                                     ; 
Glue. 

Cotton  batting. 

Total  cost. 

:  Barrels. 

Cost.         !  Barrels.  !     Cost. 

'i 
! 

i 

,                  1 

1  Pounds.       Cost,     j 

1            •    ;                1 

Pounds. 

Coat. 

• 

$2, 506, 440 

655,642          $1,303,302   !      32,692  \    $32,.259 

64,266 

$6,  .389  , 

19,014 

$2,887 

1 

36,250 

8,400                    7,000 
51,278                119,105 
33, 880                  66. 230 

3.000 

315 
4,885 
136 
337 
617 
99  1 

1,640 
15,965 
120 
100 
289 
900 

276 

2,409 

25 

15 

57 

105 

2 

785,976 
87,017 

3,892 

3,949 

49,696 
1,100 
1,950 
7,520 
1,000 

3 
4 

959,982 

612, 910 

24,305 

386, 9Gii                754. 688 

180,004                356,179 

60  ;                     100 

'                             1 

13.800 

14,900 

100 

13,695 

14,550 

65 

5 
6 
7 

PRODUCTS. 

Total 
value. 

Turpentine. 

Kesin. 

Tar. 

BarreU  made  (not  filled 

or  included 

in  the  value  of  other 

products). 

Value  of 
all  other 
products. 

Scrape. 

Crude. 

1 

Spirits  of. 

•  1 

Barrels. 

1 
Value.  ! 

Barrels. 

1 

Value. 

• 

Barrels. 

Value. 

Barrels. 

Value. 

Barrels. 

Value. 

Number. 

1 

Value. 

$8, 077, 379 

8,482 

$9,878 

30,509     $62,972 

346,524 

$5,459,115 

.    1,429,154 

$2, 413, 757 

992 

$1,711 

1          32, 310 

$13,890 

$116,050 

1 

191, 859 
4, 242, 255 

282.006 
1, 705, 833 
1, 624, 100 

131,266 

1 

1           : 

7,598 

189, 558 

12, 078 

72,888 

60,  873 

3,529 

126.929  , 
2, 732, 042 

181, 142 

1, 293. 086 

1.039,421 

86,495 

1 

1 

31,000 

670.588 

60,150 

365,233 

283, 116 

19, 067 

1 

64,  780 

1, 474, 353 

.  89,887 

377, 310 

383, 167 

24, 260 

150 
24.445 
1,650 
34,290 
35, 210 
20,311 

2 

*"i,666 

7,132 

1,500 
2,078 

3,700         7,400  ; 
3,675  1      5,070 

7,050 

8,360 

2, 000 

14,900 

2,515 
1,575 

300  ; 

9,500 

a 

332 
600 

664 

847  1 

4 
5. 

350 

6,300 

23. 134  I     50,  502 

i 

6. 

60 

200 

T 

1 

i 

' 

1 
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NEWSPAPERS    AND    PERIODICALS. 


This  report  presents  the  statistics  concerniug  the  printing  and  publishing  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  for 
the  census  year  ending  May  31, 1890,  and  includes  the  returns  of  establishments  whose  product  amounted  to  $500 
or  more  during  the  census  year,  except  establishments  engaged  in  printing  publications  for  gratuitous  distribution, 
such  as  advertising  sheets,  theater  programmes,  and  almanacs. 

At  the  census  of  1880  the  statistics  concerning  newspapers  and  periodicals  formed  the  subject  of  a  separate 
report  under  the  title  "The  newspaper  and  periodical  press'',  and  only  included  data  pertaining  exclusively  to  the 
printing  and  publishing  of  newspapers  and  periodicals,  the  statistics  relating  to  book  and  job  printing  done  by 
.  such  establishments  being  excluded.  The  statistics  for  newspapers  and  periodicals  were  not  shown  separately  in 
the  general  report  on  manufactures  for  the  Tenth  Census,  but  the  data  which  appeared  under  the  class  of  "Printing 
and  publishing"  included*  in  many  instances  reports  from  establishments  that  were  also  included  in  the  report  on 
"The  newspaper  and  periodical  press".  The  statistics  for  1890  for  "Printing  and  publishing,  book  and  job",  and 
other  classes  of  printing,  shown  in  detail  in  the  general  re])ort  on  manufactures,  do  not  include  any  establishments 
classed  as  "Newspapers  and  periodicals".  The  totals  for  " Newsjiapers  and  periodicals",  however,  include  the 
entire  operations  of  each  establishment. 

The  questions  contained  in  the  schedules  of  inquiry  concerning  printing  and  jmblishing  and  newspapers 
and  periodicals  in  1880  were  not  uniform.  Owing  to  changes  in  the  form  of  the  inquiry  used  at  the  census  of  1890, 
as  compared  with  that  of  1880,  and  to  the  fact  that  in  some  instances  establishments  included  as  newspai>ers  and 
'  periodicals  in  1880  were  also  included  under  "  Printing  and  publishing  ",  the  totals  for  the  several  branches  of 
the  printing  industry  reported  at  the  two  censuses  should  not  be  used  to  comjmte  the  percentages  of  increase  or 
decrease  during  the  decade.  The  following  comparative  summary,  however,  presents  the  totals  for  the  industry 
as  reported  in  the  general  statistics  on  manufactures  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890.  This  summary  includes 
for  1880  the  classification  "Printing  and  publishing",  and  for  1890  the  classifications  " Printing  and  publishing, 
book  and  job";  "Printing  and  publishing,  music";  "Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and  periodicals",  and 
"  Printing,  tip  ". 

COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING:  1880  AND  1890. 
[The  flj^res  for  1880  do  not  include  newspapers  and  perioilical  establishments  which  did  no  printing.] 


ITEMS. 


Namber  of  establishments  reporting 
Capital 


Miscellaneous  expenses 

Average  number  of  employes  (aggregate) 

Total  wages 

Officers,  Arm  members,  and  clerks: 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

AH  other  employes : 

Average  number 

Total  wa«:es 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Value  of  products 


1880 


1890 


3,467 

$62, 983. 704 

(a) 

58.478    I 

$30,531,657    I 

(6) 
(b) 

(6) 

ip) 
$32, 460, 395 

190,789.341 


16,566 

$195,387,445 

$46,  971,  768 

165,227 

$105, 083, 075 

28,391 
$26, 272, 756 

136,836 

$78, 810, 319 

$68, 858, 915 

$275, 452,  515 


a  Not  reported. 


b  Not  reported  separately. 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  statistics,  as  reported  at  the  Eleventh  Census,  for  each  of  the  several 
branches  of  the  printing  and  publishing  industry  that  form  the  total  given  in  the  preceding  statement: 

TOTALS  FOR  DIFFERENT  BRANCHES  OF  THE  PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING  INDUSTRY:  1890. 


3aANCHB8. 


Nam- 
b«r  of 
estab- 
lish, 
ments 
report- 
ing. 


ToUl 1<J,566 


Capitftl. 


'Miacellaiieons 
expeoaes. 


$105, 387, 445 


AVSRAOB  NUMBBB  Of  BMPIX>T6s  AND  TOTAL  WAOBS. 


Aggregates. 


Average 
number. 


$46,071,708        165,227 


67. 146, 445 
1, 816, 205 


Printing  and  publiahing,      4.008 
book  and  job. 

Printing  and  publishin;;,  70 

music. 

Printing  and  publishinff.   i  12,362       126,260,885 
newspapers  and  periodl-  ' 
cals. 

Printing,  tip 


10. 855, 620 
362,117 


58,130 
701 


Total  wages. 


$105, 083, 075 

35. 874, 361 

448.582 


OfHcers.  firm  members, 
and  clerka. 


Number. 


Wagea. 


28. 391 


35,  727. 039        106, 095         68, 601, 532 


27 


154,910 


26«992 


202 


158,600 


7,992 

239 

20, 120 

40 


$26,272,756    136.836 


All  other  emplgj^s. 


Number. 


Wagea. 


$78, 810, 319 


8,225.370 

224,799 

17, 777, 173 

45.414 


50,147 

462 

085,975 

252 


27,648,901 

223,783 

050,824,359 

113, 186 


Cost  of 

materials 

used. 


Value 
vf  product. 


29.387,211 
401, 415 


38.955,322 


114,967 


$68,858,915  $275,452, 515 


9S,  640, 831 


1,683.333 


179.850.790 


368,091 


a  lucludea  editors,  subeditors,  and  repiirters. 

Of  the  total  value  of  products,  $275,452,515,  shown  in  the  above  statemeut  for  the  printing  and  publishing 
industry,  the  product  reported  for  establishments  engaged  in  printing  and  publishing  newspapers  and 
periodicals  forms  65.30  per  cent,  while  the  product  shown  for  book  and  job  printing  as  a  distinct  branch  forms 
33.96  per  cent,  "Printing  and  publishing,  music",  0.61  per  cent,  and  "Printing,  tip",  0.13  per  cent 

The  following  comparative  summary  presents  the  statistics  relating  only  to  the  printing  and  publishing  of 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  as  rei>orted  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS:  1880  AND  1890. 


ITEMS. 


Number  of  entabliahinent^  reporting. 
Capital 


Miscellaneous  expenses 

Average  number  of  employes  (aggregate) '. 

Total  wages 

Officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks : 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

All  other  employes : 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

Total  cost  of  materials  used 

Pounds  of  paper  used 

Total  value  of  newspaper  products 

Advertising 

Subscriptions  and  sales 

Book  and  Job  printing 

A.11  other  products 

Tol«l  valne  of  all  products  in  1890 

Xunibcr  of  publications  (d) 

Aggregate  circulation  per  issue 

Aggregate  nnmber  of  copies  printed  during  the  year. 


(a) 
ft$53, 000,000 
(a) 
71,615 
$28, 559, 336 

(c) 
(c) 

(c) 

(e) 

(a) 
189, 145. 048 
$89,000,074 
$39, 136.  306 
$49, 872, 768 

(a) 

(o) 


10, 132 

31,779,686 

2, 067. 848, 209 


12,362 

$126,269,885 

$35. 727, 039 

106,095 

$68, 601, 532 

20, 120 

$17, 777. 173 

85,975 

$50, 824, 369 

$38,  955, 322 

652,876,161 

$143,  586, 448 

$71, 243, 361 

$72, 343. 087 

$32. 812, 113 

$3,461,189 

$179, 859, 750 

14.901 

69, 138, 934 

4,081,113,530 


a  Not  reported. 

b  Estimated. 

e  Not  reported  separately. 

dDoes  not  include  1,182  publications  in  1880  for  which  data  concerning  employes,  wages,  materials, 
product,  and  circnlation  were  not  reported,  and  does  not  include  2,715  publications  in  1890  for  which 
no  reports  were  received- 

As  previously  explained,  the  figures  for  1880  do  not  include  any  data  other  than  that  which  relates  exclusively 
to  newspapers  and  periodicals,  while  the  figures  for  1890  cover  the  entire  printing  and  publishing  business  of  each 
establishment  reporting,  it  being  impossible  to  make  an  accurate  separation  of  all  the  items  pertaining  strictly  to 
newspapers  and  periodicals  as  distinguished  from  the  book  and  job  printing  business  carried  on  by  the  same 
establishments.  Items,  however,  such  as  number  of  publications,  circulation,  and  amounts  received  from 
advertising,  subscriptions,  and  sales,  that  relate  exclusively  to  newspapers  and  periodicals  reported  at.  the  two 
censuses,  are  comparable. 
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From  an  extended  correspondence  and  a  careful  checking  of  newspaper  directories,  it  appears  there  were  2,715 
publications  in  existence  during  1890  that  failed  to  make  reports  to  this  office. 

There  were  17,616  newspapers  and  periodicals  of  all  classes  in  existence  during  the  census  year  1890  as 
compared  with  11,314  in  1880,  an  increase  of  55.70  per  cent. 

The  aggregate  circulation  per  issue  for  all  classes  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  from  which  reports  were 
received  was  69,138,934  in  1890  as  compared  with  31,779,686  in  1880,  an  increase  of  117.56  per  cent,  while  the 
aggregate  number  of  copies  printed  during  the  year  has  increased  from  2,067,848,209  to  4,6^1,113,530,  orl26;38 
per  cent.  The  quantity  of  paper  consumed  has  increased  from  189,145,048  pounds  in  1880  to  552,876,161  pounds 
in  1890,  or  192.30  per  cent. 

In  1880,  $39,136,306  is  reported  as  received  for  advertising  as  compared  with  $71,243,361  in  1890,  or  an  increase 
of  82.04  per  cent.  The  amount  received  for  subscriptions  and  sales  in  1880  was  $49,872,768  as  compared  with 
$72,343,087  in  1890,  or  an  increase  of  45.06  per  cent. 

The  amount  received  for  subscriptions  and  sales  appears  as  the  principal  source  of  revenue  in  both  1880  and 
1890,  although  the  amount  received  for  advertising  in  1890  exceeds  the  amount  received  for  subscriptions  and  sales 
in  a  majority  of  the  states.  The  receipts  of  newspaper  establishments  from  sources  such  as  book  and  pamphlet 
publications,  job  printing,  bookbinding,  blauk-book  making,  engraving,  and  all  other  products  were  not  included 
in  1880.    These  items  aggregate  $36,273,302  in  1890,  or  20.17  per  cent  of  the  total  product. 

In  the  following  comparative  statement  the  number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  reported  as  in  existence 
at  the  censuses  of  *1880  and  1890  are  arranged  according  to  period  of  issue  and  character  of  publication,  the 
percentage  of  increase  or  decrease  being  shown  for  each  class  r' 

COMPARATIVE   SUMMARY,   NEWSPAPERS  AND   PERIODICALS,   CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  PERIODS  OF  ISSUE  AND 

CHARACTER  OF  PUBLICATION:  1880  AND  1890. 


PERIODS  OF  ISSUE  Ain>  CHABACTBB  OF  PUBLICATION. 


Periods  of  issue 

Daily 

Weekly 

Semiweekly  

Triweekly 

Monthly.. 

Quarterly 

A  U  other 

Character  of  publication : 

News,  politics,  and  family  reading 

Reli;;;loa8 

Agriculture,  horticulture,  dairy,  and  stock  raising 

.Commerce,  finance,  insurance,  railroads,  and  trade 

General  literature,  including  magazines 

Medicine  and  surgery 

Law 

Science  and  mechanics 

Freemasonary,  Odd  Fellowship,  and  temperance 

Education  and  history,  including  college  and  school  periodicals 

Society,  art,  music,  and  fashion 

Miscellaneous  (6) ' 


NUMBER  ' 

OF  PUBUCATION8. 


1880 


1800 


11,314 


17, 616 


071 
8,633 

133 

73 

1,167 

116 

221 

8,863 

553 

173 

363 

189 

114 

45 

68 

140 

248 

72 

477 


1,731 

12, 721 

214 

40 

2,247 

271 

302 

• 

13, 147 
1,182 
312 
778 
387 
187 
51 
123 
277 
306 
108 
578 


Percentage 
increase. 


55.70 


78.27 
47.35 
60.00 

a45.2l 
02.54 

133.62 
77.38 

48.34 

113.74 

80.35 

114.33 

104.76 

64.04 

13.33 

80.88 

85.01 

50.68 

175.00 

21.17 


a  Decrease. 

b  For  purposes  of  comparison,  1880  includes  217  children's  publications  and  Sunday  school  papers,  and  1800,  173  Sunday 
publications  (not  connected  with  daily  newspapers). 

From  the  above  statement  it  appears  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  papers  and  periodicals 
published  at  each  of  the  different  periods  of  issue  except  triweekly,  the  number  for  this  class  having  decreased 
from  73  to  40,  or  45.21  per  cent.  At  the  census  of  1880  the  statistics  relating  to  daily  newspapers  show  438  morning 
and  533  evening  papers.  The  statistics  of  1890  show  599  morning  papers,  or  an  increase  of  36.76  per  cent,  and 
1 ,132  evening  papers,  or  an  increase  of  112.38  per  cent. 

The  number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  reported  under  each  of  the  different  characters  of  publication  ha& 
increased  during  the  past  decade.  The  greatest  percentage  of  increase,  175  per  cent,  is  shown  for  the  class 
"Society,  art,  music,  and  fashion".  The  number  of  publications  reported  by  the  diff'erent  period^  of  issue,  also 
the  number  reported  for  each  of  the  different  subdivisions  shown  for  the  character  of  publication  in  each  state 
and  territory,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890,  is  shown  in  Table  3. 
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The  following  comparative  statement  presents  the  namber  and  circnlation  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  by 
different  periods  of  issue,  as  reported  for  the  censuses  of  1850  to  1890,  inclusive: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  NUMBER  AND  CIRCULATION  OF  NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS,  CLASSIFIED 

ACCORDING  TO  PERIODS  OF  ISSUE :  1850-1890. 


ALL  CLASSES. 


DAILY. 


rXABB. 


1850 
1800 
1870 
1880 
1890 


I     Aggregate 
Namber.  i  circulation  per 
issue. 


2,526 

4,051 

5.871 

all,  314 

cl7, 618 


5, 142, 177 

13, 663, 409 

20,842,475 

fr31, 779, 686 

60, 138, 934 


Aggregate 
copies  issued      Number, 
dnnng  the  year. 


426, 409, 978 

927, 951, 54^ 

]« 508, 548, 250 

2, 067, 848, 209 

4, 681, 113, 530 


254 
387 
574 
971 
1,731 


Aggregate 

circolaTioD 

I>er  issue. 


758, 454 
1,-478,435 
2, 601, 547 
3, 566, 395 
8, 387, 188 


WEKKLT. 


Number. 


1,902 
3,173 
4,295 
8,638 
12, 721 


Aggregate 
circulation 
per  issue. ' 


2,944,629 

7, 581, 930 

10, 594, 643 

16, 266, 830 

28,954,515 


SKMIWEEKLY. 


Number. 


31 

79 

115 

133 

214 


Aggregate 
circulation 
I>er  issue. 


53,511 
175, 165 
247.197 
264, 910 
561,743 


TRIWEEKLY. 


MONTHLY. 


qUABTERLY. 


YEARS. 


1850. 
1860. 
1870. 

• 

1880. 
1890. 


Number. 


115 
86 

107 
73 
40 


Aggregate 

circulation  per 

issue. 


75, 712 

107,170 

155,105 

68.086 

50,067 


Number. 

Aggregate 

circulation  per 

issue. 

100 

740.  651 

280 

3,411,959 

622 

5, 650, 843 

1,167 

8, 139, 881 

2, 247 

19. 624. 038 

Number. 


19 

30 

49 

116 

271 


Aggregate 

circulation  per 

issue. 


ALL  OTHER. 


Number. 


Aggregate 

circubtion  per 

issue. 


25. 875 

101, 000 

211,670    1 1 

1,044,299 

8, 124, 500 


105 
16 
100 
221 
392 


543,345 

807. 750 

1, 381, 470 

1, 370, 285 

3,436,883 


a  Includes  1,182  publications  reporting  no  circulation. 

b  Includes  150,000  circulation  for  5  weeklies,  1  semimonthly,  14  monthlies,  and  12  quarterlies  not  reported  sepairatcly. 

e  Includes  2,715  publications  in  existence  trom  which  returns  were  not  received. 

The  total  number  of  publications  "All  classes'' has  increased  from  2,526  in  1850  to  17,616  in  1890.  The 
namber  shown  for  each  of  the  different  periods  of  issue  has  increased  steadily  during  each  decade  with  the 
exception  of  triweekly;  the  number  of  triweekly  publications  shown  for  1850  was  115,  while  for  1890  it  was  but  40. 

The  average  circulation  per  issue  for  all  classes  of  newspapers  and  periodicals,  also  the  average  circnlation 
per  issue  for  daily,  weekly,  semiweekly,  triweekly,  monthly,  quarterly,  and  all  other  papers  and  periodicals,  as 
obtained  from  the  returns  of  the  Tenth  and  Eleventh  censuses,  is  given  in  the  following  statement: 

•  COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  AVERAGE  CIRCULATION  PER  ISSUE,  NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS:   1880  AND  1890. 


PERIODS  OF  ISSUE. 


AVERAGE    CIRCULATION 
PER  ISSUE. 


All  classes. 

Daily 

Weekly 

Semiweekly 
Triweekly  . 
Monthly  ... 
Quarterly . . . 
All  other... 


1S80 


1S90 


3,122 

4,640 

4,137 

5,209 

2,113 

2,678 

2,136 

2,806 

1,001 

1.473 

7,834 

11,317 

16,505 

36,109 

6,474 

11,851 

NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS. 
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One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  press  of  the  United  States  is  the  great  number  of  different  languages  in 
which  newspapers  and  periodicals  are  published.  The  following  comparative  statement  shows  the  number  of 
papers  printed  in  different  languages,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  ISSO  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE   STATEMENT,  NUMBER  OF  NEWSPAPERS  AND   PERIODICALS   REPORTED  AS  PRINTED  IN  DIFFERENT 

LANGUAGES:  1880  AND  1890. 


LAKOUAOEg. 


VTMBKB 
OF  PUBLICATIONS. 


1880 


LAN'O  CAGES. 


ToUl I     H,3;4 


13 


ArmeniaD ' 

Bohemian 

Bohemian  and  English 

Catalan 

Chinese '. 

Choctaw  and  English 

Dutch 9 

English 10,515 

Finnish j .. 

French I  41 

French  and  English 

Gaelic 

Gaelic  and  English 

German 641 

German  and  English 

German  and  Hebrew 


37,616 

1 
25 

1 


3 
1 

18 

16, 457 

4 

43 

6 

1 

3 

790 

30 
4 


Hebrew 

Hungarian 

• 

Indian 

Irish 

lUilion 

Italian  and  English. . . 

Lithuanian 

PoUsh 

Portuguese 

Scandinavian  (a) 

Slavonic,  not  specified 

Spanish 

Spanish  and  English  . 

Volapuk 

Volapuk  and  English . 

Welsh 

Welsh  and  English . . . 


NTIIBEB 
or  PUBUCATIONS. 


1880 


3 
1 
4 


1890 


6 
2 


2 

2 

49 


^6 


14 
2 
1 

22 
2 

i:to 

o 

33 
7 
2 
1 

4 
1 


a  Embraces  Norwegian,  Swedish,  and  Danish. 

The  number  of  newspapers  printed  in  foreign  languages  has  increased  from  799  in  1880  to  1,159  in  1890,  or 
45.06  per  cent.  The  number  published  in  foreign  languages  was  7.06  per  cent  of  all  papers  published  in  1880  and 
6.58  per  cent  of  all  published  in  1890.  The  preceding  figures  for  1890  include  the  52  publications  printed  in 
English  and  some  foreign  language.  The  number  of  languages  in  which  papers  are  printed  has  increased  from  17 
in  1880  to  23  in  1890.  The  Eleventh  Census  shows  8  languages  that  were  not  reported  at  1880,  while  the  Tenth 
Census  shows  2  languages  not  reported  for  1890.  The  number  of  publications  in  the  different  languages  for  each 
state  and  territory,  as  reported  at  the  census  of  1880  and  that  of  1890,  is  shown  in  iDable  4. 

CAPITAL. 

The  impracticability  of  obtaining  accurate  statistics  as  to  the  value  of  all  classes  of  capital  invested  in 
newspapers  and  periodicals  is  explained  in  the  report  on  "The  newspaper  and  periodical  press "  for  the  Tenth 
Census.  For  the  reasons  there  given,  no  attempt  was  made  to  ascertain  tha  amount  of  capital  invested  in  this 
industry  at  the  census  of  1880,  although,  on  page  79  of  that  report,  it  is  stated  the  capital  for  1880  would 
approximate  $53,000,000.  The  form  of  inquiry  concerning  capital  used  at  the  Eleventh  Census,  with  the  total 
amount  reported  for  each  item  in  the  entire  industry,  is  as  follows  : 

Capital  invested  (both  owned  and  borrowed) : 

Value  of  plant  (the  value  should  be  estimated  at  what  the  printing  office  would  cost  in  1890,  if  then  to  be  erected,  with  such 
allowance  for  depreciation  as  may  be  suitable  in  the  individual  case) : 

Land $10,409,896 

Buildings , , 11,769,253 

Machinery,  type,  and  presses ; 56, 580, 885 


Total $78,760,034 

Live  capital : 

Printing  paper  and  other  stock  on  hand 5, 997, 471 

Work  in  process  and  finished  products  on  hand 5,866,454 

Cash  on  hand,  bills  receivable,  unsettled  ledger  accounts,  and  sundries  not  included  in  any  of  the 

foregoing  items 35,645,926 


Total... ■ 47,509,851 

Average  annual  allowance  since  June  1, 1880,  for  depreciation  of  buildings  and  machinery  (a) 


a  This  queetioD  was  imperfectly  answered,  and  the  amounts  reported  have  not  been  tabalated  and  are  not  included  in  this  report. 

The  items  enumerated  above  do  not  inclade  the  valae  of  property  held  in  tenancy,  for  which  an  annual  rental  of 
$3,884,824  is  shown  to  have  been  paid.    In  many  cases  the  rent  reported  is  paid  for  offices;  it  therefore  should  not 
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be  considered  as  an  indication  of  the  value  of  the  land  and  buildings  rented  in  which  manufacturing  operations  are 
conducted. 

The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  newspapers  and  periodicals,  as  reported  at  the  census  of  1870,  was 
♦14,947,887;  the  estimated  value.of  capital  in  1880  was  $53,000,000,  or  an  increase  over  1870  of  254.57  per  cent. 
The  total  capital  reported  for  the  census  of  1890  is  $126,269,885,  or  an  increase  of  138.25  per  cent  over  1880.  The 
statistics  of  capital  are  shown  in  detail  for  the  different  states  and  territories  in  Table  5. 


MISCELLANEOUS  EXPENSES. 

In  addition  to  questions  concerning  the  amount  paid  as  wages  and  the  cost  of  materials,  the  schedule  of 
inquiry  used  in  1890  contained  a  number  of  questions  pertaining  to  expenses  of  a  miscellaneous  character.  These 
statistics  are  shown  in  the  following  statement: 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXPENSES,  NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS:    1890.  ' 

Total $35,727,039 

Rent  paid  for  tenancy 3, 884,  824 

Taxes 605,687 

Insurance 638,257 

Repairs,  ordinary,  of  buildings  and  machinery 996, 355 

Interest  paid  on  cash  used  in  the  business 680, 127 

All  sundries  not  elsewhere  reported 28, 921, 789 

The  amount,  $28,921,789,  shown  as  expended  for  ''AH  sundries  not  elsewhere  reported"  includes  a  number  of 
important  and  necessary  expenditures^  such  as  commissions  on  advertising,  contributions,  telegrams,  associated 
press  privileges,  postage,  and  amounts  paid  for  composition  or  presswork  when  done  by  contract.  The  schedule 
of  inquiry  contained  the  question  "  State  whether  the  publishers  do  their  own  printing".  The  following  statement 
shows  the  number  of  establishments  in  each  state  that  did  not  do  their  own  composition  or  presswork  during  the 
census  year  1890: 

NUMBER   OF  NEWSPAPER  ESTABLISHMENTS   WHICH   DID   NOT  DO  THEIR   OWN    COMPOSITION  OR   PRESSWORK, 

BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890. 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


Number  of 

establish- 

mentf. 


Total 


1,179 


Alabama 

Arkansaa 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut .*. 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Maasaebnsetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 


10 

3 

34 

1 

17 

1 

3 

10 

71 

40 

33 

13 

0 

20 

9 

7 

93 
26 
19 


STATES  AND  TBKRITOBIE8. 


Number  of 
establish- 
ments. 


Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraslca 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina  . 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island . . . 
South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota. . . 

Tennessee 

Texas*. 

Virginia , 

TVashing^n  — 
West  Virginia . . 
Wisconsin 


5 

36 
o 

14 
4 

12 

822 

9 

1 

55 

6 

189 

11 
2 
2 

12 

14 

22 
8 
5 

23 


EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES. 

Owing  to  changes  in  the  form  of  the  inquiry  and  to  the  fact  that  the  employes  and  wages  reported  for  1890 
inclade  those  engaged  on  job  printing,  the  statistics  shown  under  this  head  can  not  be  used  to  ascertain  the 
percentages  of  increase  or  decrease  during  the  decade.    The  form  of  the  inquiry  relating  to  employes  and  wages 

in  1880  was  as  follows:    "Total  number  of  persons  employed  in  manufacture,  male ,  female .     Number 

employed  in  editorial  and  reportorial  work.    Amount  annually  paid  in  wages".    The  questions  used  in  1890  called 
for  the  average  number  and  total  wages  of  males  above  16  years,  females  above  15  years,  and  children,  for  the 
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following  classes:  (1)  engineers,  pressmen,  electrotypers,  binders,  compositors  paid  by  the  week,  proof  readers^ 
foremen,  and  other  akifled  workmen  employed  on  weekly  wages;  (2)  officers  or  firm  members  (actively  employed); 
(3)  clerks,  bookkeepers,  etc.;  (4)  editors,  subeditors,  and  reporters,  not  included  in  the  above;  (5)  watchmen 
laborerfty  teamsters,  and  other  unskilled  workmen ;  (6)  pieceworkers  (compositors).  The  average  number  of  persons 
employed  at  specified  weekly  rates  of  wages  was  also  required.  In  this  report  classes  1  and  5  have  been  combined 
and  are  presented  as  "Operatives,  skilled  and  unskilled".  It  is  believed  these  questions  obtained  the  true 
average  number  of  employes  of  all  classes  engaged  during  the  year  and  the  full  amount  paid  as  w^ges  or  credited 
to  the  wage  account,  including  the  salary  of  the  proprietor. 

The  statistics  for  employ<§s  and  wages  are  presented  in  detail  in  Table  5  accompanying  this  report.  The 
following  statement  shows  the  average  number  of  males  above  16  years,  females  above  15  years,  and  children,, 
with  the  total  wages  and  the  average  annual  earnings  per  employ^  for  each  of  the  5  classes  enumerated  above: 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES,  TOTAL  WACtES,   AND  AVERAGE   ANNUAL   WAGES   PER   EMPLOYf:,   BY  CLASSES, 

NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS:  1890. 


CLA88E8. 


All  claases. 

Officers  or  firm  members 

Bdltors,  subeditors,  and  reporters 

Clerks  and  bookkeepers 

Operatives,  skilled  and  nnskillcd . 
Pieceworkers 


AOOBEOATK. 


MALES  ABOVE  16  YEABS. 


FEMALES  ABOVE  15  YEABS. 


CHILDBEN. 


Average 
number. 


106,096 
11,^00 
10,538 
8,020 
60,582 
14,855 


Total  wages. 


$68,601,532 
11, 475, 877 
10, 749. 422 
6, 301. 296 
20, 259, 125 
10,815,812 


Average 
number. 


88,000 
10,972 
10,050 
6,604 
47, 442 
12,932 


Total  wages. 


$63,657,852 
11,326,206 
10, 443, 351 
5,371,597 
26,482,191 
10,034,505 


Average 

annual  Average 
wages  per  number, 
employ  6. 


1723.38 

1,032.28 

1, 039. 14 

813.39 

558.20 

775.94 


12, 131 

228 

488 

2,316 

7,200 

1,899 


Total  wagefl. 


$t,  301, 560 
149, 669 
306. 071 
929,699 
2, 138, 021 
778.100 


Average 

annuiu 

wages  per 

employ  6. 


Average 
number. 


$354.59  I 
056.44  I 
6-J7. 19 
401. 42 
296.95 
409.74  ; 


5,904 


Total 
wages. 


$642,120 


Average 

annuu 

wages  per 

emplo}-^. 


$107. 67 


5,940 
24 


638,913 
.3,207 


107. 5e 
133.6a 


Of  the  106,095  employes  receiving  $68,601,532  in  wages  reported  for  newspapers  and  periodicals,  10.56  per 
cent  receiving  16.73  per  cent  of  the  total  wages  are  returned  as  officers  or  firm  members,  8.41  per  cent  receiving 
9.18  per  cent  of  the  total  wages  as  clerks,  9.93  per  cent  receiving  15.67  per  cent  of  the  total  wages  as  editors, 
subeditors,  and  reporters,  14.00  per  cent  receiving  15.77  per  cent  of  the  total  wages  as  i>ieceworkers,  while  all 
other  emjiloy^s  represent  57.10  jier  cent  of  the  tot^l  number  and  receive  42.65  per  cent  of  the  total  wages. 

There  were  88,000  male  employes  reported  for  the  industry,  or  82.95  jjer  cent  of  the  entire  number.  There 
were  12,131  females,  or  11.43  per  cent,  and  5,964  children,  or  5.62  per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  average  number  of  all  classes  of  employes,  excluding  pieceworkers^ 
reported  at  specified  weekl}^  rates  of  wages: 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AT  DIFFERENT  WEEKLY  RATES  OF  WAGES,  INCLUDING  OFFICERS,  FIRM 
MEMBERS,  EDITORS,  SUBEDITORS,  REPORTERS,  AND  CLERKS,  BUT  NOT  THOSE  EMPLOYED  ON  PIECEWORK^ 
NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS:  1890. 


WBKKLT  &ATB8  OF  WAOB8. 


Total 

Under  $5 

$5  and  over  bat  under  $0  . . 
$G  and  over  but  under  |7  . . 
$7  and  over  but  under  $8  . . 
$8  and  over  but  under  $9  . . 
$9  and  over  but  under  $10  . 
|10  and  over  but  under  $12 
|12  and  over  but  under  $15 
$15  and  over  but  under  $20 
$20  and  over  but  under  $25 
$25  and  over 


AVEBAOB 

NUMBEB  OF 

EMPLOYES. 

Males 
above  10 

FemaleH 
above  15 

■ 

1 

Children.  ' 

years. 

years. 

• 

75,068 

10,232 

5.940    ! 

7.011 

3,137 

5,731    1 

3,663 

1,692 

144    ' 

3,394 

1,560 

34 

3,304 

914 

a31 

3,718 
5.229 

.688 

505 

9,138 
11,043 
13,057 

0,396 

7GJ 

457 

288 

88 

7,522 

51 

a  Includes  children  receiving  $7  and  over. 
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MATERIALS. 

The  total  cost  of  materials  used  by  establishments  engaged  in  the  publication  of  newspapers  and  periodicals 
during  the  census  year  1890  is  reported  as  amounting  to  $38,955,322.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  exact 
proportion  of  this  amount  used  in  the  publication  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  as  distinct  from  job  printing. 
The  quantity  of  paper  consumed  on  newspapers  and  periodicals  is  reported  as  552,876,161  pounds,  valued  at 
$23,905,384,  or  an  average  cost  per  pound  of  4.32  cents.  The  questions  required  the  quantity  and  value  of  paper 
used  on  certain  classes  of  publications  and  in  book  and  job  printing  to  be  reported  separately.  The  results  are 
summarized  in  the  following  statement: 

QUANTITY  AND  COST  OF  PAPER  USED  AND  AVERAGE  COST  PER  POUND,  NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS:  1890. 


ITEMS. 


Ponnds. 


Toul 


870, 029, 402 


Paper  naed  on  dailies 

Paper  used  on  weeklies,  semin'eeklies,  and  triweeklies 
Paper  nsed  on  monthlies,  quarterlies,  and  all  others — 
Paper  used  in  book  and  job  printing , 


326, 620, 576 

170, 266, 470 

55, 095, 115 

118, 053, 331 


Cost. 


Average 
cost  per 
pound. 
(Cent's.) 


$33. 880, 736 


5,05 


11,930,703 
8. 765, 517 
3, 209, 074 
9, 984,  352 


3.65 
5.15 
5.73 
8.46 


Of  the  total  quantity  of  paper  consunieci  in  printitig  newspapers  and  periodicals,  59.08  per  cent  is  used  on  the 
dailies,  30.79  per  cent  on  the  weeklies,  semi  week  lies,  and  triweeklies,  and  10.13  per  cent  on  the  monthlies,  quarterlies, 
and  all  others. 

There  is  reported  8,496,697  pounds  of  ink  used  during  the  census  year  1890,  valued  at  $1,428,921,  or  an  average 
price  per  pound  of  16.82  cents.    This  includes  ink  used  for  all  classes  of  work. 

The  cost  of  production,  which  includes  the  cost  of  materials,  wages,  and  miscellaneous  expenses,  amounts  to 
$143,283,893.  Of  this  amount  materials  form  27.19  per  cent;  wages,  including  the  salaries  of  officers,  firm  members, 
and  clerks  and  editors,  47.88  per  cent,  and  miscellaneous  expenses,  24.93  per  cent. 

The  diiference  between  the  cost,  $143,283,893,  and  the  value  of  products,  $179,859,750,  must  not  be  considered 
as  profit  or  earnings  of  capital.  The  census  inquiry  was  intended  only  to  ascertain  the  relation  that  capital, 
miscellaneous  expenses,  wages,  cost  of  materials,  and  value  of  product  bear  to  each  other. 

PEODUCTS. 

Detailed  st^atistics  concerning  the  different  products  reported  for  newspapers  and  periodicals  in  the  United 
States  and  in  each  state  and  territory  are  presented  in  Table  5.  The  following  statement  shows  the  value 
reported  for  the  different  classes  of  product  and  the  percentage  each  is  of  the  total : 

CLASSES  OF  PRODUCT  AND  PERCENTAGE  THE  AMOUNT  REPORTED  FOR  EACH  IS  OF  TOTAL  PRODUCT, 

NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS:  1890. 


CLASSES  OF  PRODUCT. 


AmOUDt. 


Tofal 

Advertising 

SabscriptioDS  and  sales 
Book  and  job  printing. . 
All  other  products 


1179,859,750 


Perceiitase 

of  total 

product. 


71, 243. 361 

72, 343, 087 

32,812,113 

3, 401, 189 


100.00 


39.61 

40.22 

18.24 

1.93 


The  two  principal  sources  of  revenue  and  the  only  products  that  pertain  strictly  to  newspaper^  and  periodicals 
are  the  amounts  received  for  advertising  and  subscriptions  and  sales.  The  amounts  received  from  these  sources 
aggregate  $143,586,448,  of  which  advertising  forms  49.62  per  cent  and  subscriptions  and  sales  50.38  per  cent« 
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CIRCULATION. 

The  aggregate  circulation  per  isHue  for  all  classes  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  daring  the  census  year  1890 
was  69,138,934,  distributed  as  follows:  dailies,  8,387,188,  or  12.13  per  cent;  weeklies,  28,954,515,  or  41.88  per  centj 
semiweeklies,  561,743,  or  0.81  per  cent;  triweeklies,  50,067,  or  0.07  per  cent;  monthlies,  19,624,038,  or  28.39  per 
cent;  quarterlies,  8,124,500,  or  11.75  per  cent,  and  all  other,  3,436,883,  or  4.97  per  cent  of  the  aggregate. 

The  aggregate  number  of  copies  printed  during  the  census  year  for  all  classes  of  new  spapers  and  periodicals 
was  4,681,113,630,  distributed  as  follows:  dailies,  2,782,282,406,  or  59.44  percent;  weeklies,  1,492,460,587,  or  31.88 
per  cent;  semiweeklies,  57,637,353,  or  1.23  per  cenjb;  triweeklies,  7,634,350,  or  0.16  i)ercent;  monthlies,  232,617,133, 
or  4.97  per  cent;  quarterlies,  32,479,100,  or  0.70  per  cent,  and  all  other,  76,002,601,  or  1.62  per  cent  of  the 
aggregate. 

While  the  circulation  per  issue  of  daily  newspapers  is  smaller  than  that  of  the  weekly  or  monthly,  it 
represents  more  than  one-half  of  the  grand  aggregate  of  copies  printed  for  all  classes  of  papers  during  the  year. 

That  the  aggregate  circulation  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  is  not  dependent  upon  the  number  of  different 
publications  is  illustrated  by  the  totals  for  the  state  of  New  York.  The  aggregate  circulation  per  issue  for  all 
classes  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  in  New  York  was  18,031,391,  or  26.08  per  cent  of  the  entire  circulation,  while 
only  11.00  per  cent  of  the  different  newspapers  and  periodicals  are  published  in  that  state. 

In  the  following  statement  the  states  and  territories  are  ranked  according  to  the  aggregate  circulation  per 
issue  during  the  census  year  for  all  classes  of  uew^spapers  and  periodicals  and  by  the  different  periods  of  issue: 

RANK  OF  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES  ACCORDING  TO  AGGREGATE  CIRCULATION  PER  ISSUE,  NEWSPAPERS  AND 

PERIODICALS:  1890. 


STATE8  AND  TEBRI- 
TORIK8. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Calirornia 

Colorado 

Connecticat 

Delaware 

Diot.  of  Colambis 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho  

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian  territory . . 
Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louioiau'a 

Maine 

Maryland 

Maasachnsetts  . . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 


All 
classes. 


27 
46 
32 
12 

28 

21 
43 
25 
39 
17 

47 
3 
11 
50 
13 

16 
18 
23 
7 
22 

5 

8 
15 
38 

6 


Daily. 


31 
45 
30 
7 
23 

14 
35 

25 
38 
22 

49 
3 

10 
50 
15 

20 
13 
21 
28 
12 

5 

8 

9 

44 

6 


Week- 
ly. 


27 
46 
28 
12 
82 

26 
42 
20 
38 
18 

44 

2 
10 
48 

8 

13 
17 
22 
21 
24 

5 

7 

14 

37 

6 


Semi- 
weekly, 


24 


13 
22 

25 


Tri- 
weekly. 


23 

32 

5 

18 


11 

19 

8 

15 

28 


7 

14 
10 


6 


12 
8 


Month 

ly. 


9 


11 


4 
5' 


13 
6 


37 


34 
15 
25 

11 
40 
32 
41 
12 


4 
10 


Quar- 
terly. 


14 

19 
24 
23 
3 
26 

5 

9 

13 

38 

8 


9 


15 


16 


19 


1 

8 


13 
24 


21 
20 
12 

5 
14 
20 


All 
other. 


30 


33 
18 


22 


33 
12 


7 
10 


15 

28 
8 

21 
5 

19 

4 
13 

6 
25 
11 


STATES  AND  TBRRI- 
TOBIBS. 


Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey.... 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina . 
North  Dakota. . 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania . . 
Khode  Island. .. 
South  Carolina . 

South  Dakota . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia  . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


19 
42 
30 

24 
31 
36 
14 
44 


All 
clas-^as 

41 

Daily. 

36 

20 

18 

49 

43 

26 

29 

9 

11 

45 

46 

1 

1 

33 

32 

40 

42 

4 

4 

48 

48 

20 

30 

2 

2 

34 

24 

37 

37 

35 

40 

10 

19 

Week  ]  Semi- 
ly.      weekly. 


17 
34 
41 

27 
26 
33 
16 

47 


41 
10 
50 
25 
19 

45 

1 

30 

39 

4 

47 
29 
3 
40 
36 

33 
9 
15 
49 
85 

23 
31 
34 
11 
43 


29 
31 


26 
21 


2 

23 
23 

4 


27 

3 

33 

30 

20 
16 
12 


IT 


Tri-     Month- 
weekly,      ly. 


34    f 
1 


10 


8 


1 
'2 


15 


14 


16 


42 
18 


29 
6 


1 
35 
36 

7 

43 

28 

2 

27 


30 
10 
21 
33 
17 

20 
31 
39 
22 


Quar- 
terly. 


18 


2 
22 


3 

25 
17 


6 
23 


All 
other 


11 

io' 


31 
14 


23 

34 

2 

26 


34 
8 


2ft 

24 
16 
IT 
20 


n 

35 

82 

9 


2588 42 
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The  aggregate  circulation  per  issue  and  the  average  number  of  inhabitants  to  each  copy  of  the  daily  paiHjrs 
in  each  of  the  28  cities  that  had  a  population  of  100,000  and  over,  accordiug  to  the  census  of  1890,  is  given  in  the 
following  statement,  the  cities  being  arranged  according. to  their  rank  in  population.  This  statement  also  shows 
the  rank  of  each  city  based  upon  the  least  number  of  inhabitants  to  each  copy  per  issue. 

STATISTICS  RELATING  TO  DAILY  PUBLICATIONS  IN  28  PRINCIPAL  CITIES:  1890. (a) 


CITIES. 


NUMBER  OF  DAILY 
PAPKH8  PUBLISHED. 


Total. 


New  York,  N.Y.. 

Chicago,  111 

riilludolphfa,  Pa . 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y  .  . 

St.  Louia,  Mo 

BoatoD,  Maaa 

Baltimore,  Md 

Sau  Francisco,  Cal 
Cincinnati,  Ohio . . . 
Cleveland,  Ohio  — 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

New  Orleans,  La . . 

Pittoburg.Pa 

Washington,  D.C. 

Detroit,  Mich 

Milwaukee,  Wis... 

Newark,  N.J 

Minneax>olis,  Minn 
Jersey  city,  N.J... 

Louis  vUle,  Ky 

Omaha,  Neb 

Rochester,  N.  Y  . . . 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Kansas  city.  Mo. . . 
Providence,  R.  I . . . 

Denver,  Colo 

Indianapolis,  Ind  . 
Allegheny,  Pa.  (6). 


50 
27 
24 

5 
1.) 
12 

7 

21 

14 

13 

10 

9 

10 

4 

8 

10 
6 
9 
4 
5 
8 
7 
7 
9 
3 
5 


Morn- 
ing. 


34 
14 
13 


Even- 
ing. 


Aggregate 
circulation 
per  issue. 


0 

5 
6 
14 
10 
4 
3 
4 
7 
2 
2 
5 
3 
4 
1 
3 
2 
2 
3 
6 
1 
3 
3 


16 
13 
11 


5 


6 

7 

1 

7 

4 

9 

7 

5 

3 

2 

6 

5 

3 

5 

3 

2 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

2 

4 


1, 808,  &53 

644,000 

804,008 

82, 448 

238,525 

466,  471 

133,  510 

286, 912 

213,500 

13^,  800 

120,800 

73.900 

232, 462 

62,651 

134, 388 

63,200 

50,600 

92,323 

28,300 

95,100 

60,329 

65,276 

67.850 

130,  700 

52,000 

48,000 

64, 213 


Population 

of  citiei*, 

census  of 

1(^0. 


!  Number  of 

iuhabit4ints 

to  each 

copy  per 

issue. 


Rank  of 

cities 

according 

to  lenst 

number  of 

iuhabitants 

to  each 

copy  per 

issue. 


1,515,301 
1,099,850 
1, 046, 964 
806, 343 
451. 770 
448,  477 
434. 439 
298,997 
296,908 
261. 353 
255.664 
242, 039 
.  238,617 
230, 392 
205,876 
204,468 
181,830 
164, 738 
163.003 
161, 129 
140,  452 
133,  8(!6 
133, 156 
132, 716 
132, 146 
106, 713 
105. 436 
105,287 


a  This  statement  includes  publications  from  which  reports  were  not  received,  as  follows: 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  1  morning  and  1  evening  paper,  with  estimated  circulation  of 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1  evening  paper,  M'ith  estimated  circulation  of 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1  evening  paper,  with  esti.-nated  circulation  of 

Boston,  Mass.,  2  morning  and  2  evening  papers,  with  estimated  circulation  of 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1  morning  paper,  with  estimated  circulation  of 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  1  evening  pa}>er,  with  estimated  circulation  of 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  2  morning  papers,  with  estimated  circulation  of 

Jersey  city,  N.  J.,  1  evening  paper,  with  estimated  circulation  of 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  1  evening  paper,  with  estimated  circulation  of.- 

Denver,  Colo.,  1  evening  paper  for  which  circulation  is  not  shown. 

b  No  daily  papers  in  existence  during  census  year  1890. 


65,000 
15,000 
15,000 
241,000 
58,000 
41,000 
47, 000 
4,000 
12,000 


The  above  statemeDt  sboald  not  be  considered  as  indicating  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  any  city  to  the 
actual  circulation  in  that  city.  For  instance,  the  number  of  daily  papers  printed  at  each  issue  in  New  York  city 
exceeds  the  population  by  183,252,  there  being  less  than  1  person  to  each  copy.  The  circulation  per  issue  for 
Brooklyn  is  723,895  less  than  the  total  population,  there  being  nearly  10  persons  to  each  copy.  This  apparent 
disproportion  is  caused  by  the  large  circulation  in  Brooklyn  and  elsewhere  of  the  papers  printed  in  New  York  city. 
Therefore  the  number  of  daily  papers  actually  circulated  in  Brooklyn  is  considerably  greater  than  that  shown. 
No  daily  papers  appear  to  have  been  printed  in  Allegheny,  Pa.,  during  the  census  year,  and  therefore  no  rank  is 
given  for  that  city.  Pittsburg,  the  adjoining  city,  ranks  number  4,  there  being  but  1.03  inhabitants  to  each  paper. 
It  follows  necessarily  that  the  daily  papers  printed  in  Pittsburg  circulate  largely  in  Allegheny. 
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Data  similar  to  that  contained  in  the  preceding  statement  was  presented  for  22  cities  at  the  census  of  1880. 
In  the  following  statement  the  statistics  for  these  22  cities  are  placed  in  comparison : 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  STATISTICS  RELATING  TO  DAILY  PUBLICATIONS  IN  22  CITIES:   1880  AND  1890. 


CITIES. 


NUMBER  OF  DAILT 
PAPERS  PUBLISHED. 


Year. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
Cblcago.ni 


Philadelphia,  Pa 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y  - 
St.  Louis,  Mo 


Boston,  Mass 

Baltimore,  Md 

San  Francisco,  Cal . 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  . . . 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


Buffalo,  N.Y. 


New  Orleans,  La. 


Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Washington,  D.  C. 


Detroit,  Mich 


Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Newark,  N.J 

Jersey  city.  N.  J  . 
Loaisville,  Ky  . . . 
St.  Paul,  Minn.... 
Providence,  R.  I . 


Indianapolis,  Ind 


1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

lfi80 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 


Total. 


29 
50 

18 
27 

24 
24 

4 
5 


15 

11 
12 

9 

7 

21 
21 

12 
14 

8 
13 

7 
10 

10 
9 

9 

10 

5 

4 

6 
8 

7 
10 

6 
6 

2 

4 

5 
5 

6 
7 

5 
3 

4 

7 


Mom-  ]  Even* 
ing.        ing. 


20 
34 

10 

14 

13 
13 


8 
9 

0 
5 

6 
6 

11 
14 

8 
10 

2 

4 

2 
3 

6 

4 

6 

7 

3 
o 

3 
2 

4 
5 

4 
3 


4 
3 

3 
3 

o 

1 

3 
3 


9 
16 

8 
13 

11 
11 

4 

5 

I 
6 

5 

7 

3 
1 

10 
7 

4 
4 

6 
9 

5 

7 

4 

5 

3 
3 

2 
2 

3 
6 

3 
5 

2 
3 

2 
3 

1 
2 

3 
4 

3 
2 

1 

4 


Aggregate 

circulation 

per  issue. 


765,843 
1,698,553 

220,577 
644,000 

375, 274 
804,008 

48,537 
82, 448 

99,364 
238.525 

221.315 
466, 471 

128,643 
133, 510 

143,232 
2^6,912 

117, 549 
213,500 

48.  730 
133,800 

26, 100 
120,800 

37,566 
73,900 

111,001 
232, 462 

84,500 
62,651 

41,533 
134, 388 

24, 300 
63,200 

18, 300 
50,600 

11,176 
28,300 

22. 215 
95,  lOU 

19,893 
67,850 

20.000 
52,000 

35,587 
64.213 


Population 
of  cities. 


1,206,299 
1, 515, 301 

503, 185 
1,099,850 

847, 170 
1, 046, 964 

566,663 
806,343 

350,  518 
451, 770 

362, 8:t9 
448,477 

332,313 
434. 439 

233,959 
298.997 

255. 139 
296, 9\i8 

160, 146 
261,353 

155. 134 
255,664 

216.090 
242, 039 

156,389 
238,617 

147, 293 
2:^,392 

116, 340 
205,  876 

115,587 
204,468 

136,508 
181, 830 

120. 722 
16.t,  0U3 

123,758 
161. 129 

41.473 
i:t3, 156 

104.857 
i:r2. 146 

75.  0.56 
105, 436 


Bank  of 
cities 
Number  of  ,  according 
inhabitants'     to  least 
to  each     !  number  of 
copy  per    inhabitants 
issue.  to  each 

copy  per 
issue. 


1.58 
0.89 

2.28 
1.71 

2.26 
1.30 

11.67 
9.78 

3.52 
1.89 

1.64 
0.96 

2.58 
3.25 

1.63 
1.04 

2.17 
1.39 

3.29 
1.95 

5.94 
2.12 

5.76 
3.28 

1.41 
1.U3 

4.27 
3.68 

2.80 
1.53 

4.76 
3.24 

7.46 
3.59 

10.80 
5.76 

5.57 
1.69 

2.08 
1.96 

3..'»1 
2.54 

2.11 
1.64 


2 
1 


10 

8 
5 

22 
82 

14 
11 

4 
2 

10 
17 

3 
4 

7 
6 

12 
12 

19 
14 

18 

18 

1 
3 

15 
20 

11 


16 
16 

20 
19 

21 
21 

17. 
9 

5 
13 

13 
15 

6 

8 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


The  number  of  inbabitants  to  each  copy  per  issue  for  all  classes  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  in  the  different 
states  and  territories  is  given  in  the  following  statement,  which  also  presents  the  total  population  and  the  aggregate 
circulation  per  issue  for  all  classes  of  publications.  The  conditions  governing  the  circulation  and  number  of 
inhabitants  to  each  copy  issued  for  the  daily  papers  in  the  principal  cities  apply  to  the  statistics  given  in  this 
statement,  because  there  are  certain  cities  known  as  newspaper  and  periodical  centers,  from  which  thousands  of 
daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  publications  are  circulated  outside  the  state  in  which  the  cities  are  located. 

POPULATION,  CIRCULATION,  AND  NUMBER  OF  INHABITANTS  TO  EACH  COPY  PER  ISSUE,  NEWSPAPERS  AND 

PERIODICALS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES :  1890. 


STATES  AND  TEBBTTOBIE8. 


The  United  SUtea. 


Alabama  

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Colombia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idalie 

Iliinuis 

Indiana 

Indian  tefritory 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michifran 

Minnesota 

Miaaissippi 


Population, 

census  of 

1890. 


62.622,250 


1,513,017 

50,620 

1, 128, 179 

1, 208, 130 

412, 198 

746,258 

168, 493 

230,302 

391. 422 

1,837,353 

84,385 

3, 826, 351 

2, 192, 404 

M80, 182 

1,911,896 

1,427,096 

1,8»8,635 

1, 118, 587 

661, 086 

1,042,390 

2, 238, 943 

2, 093, 889 

1, 301, 826 

1, 289.  600 


Aggregate 
ci^culutiun  per 

i»sua. 

(All  classes  of 

newspapers  and 

periodicals.) 


of  inhabit- 
ants to 
each  copy 
per  issue. 


69, 138, 934 


246, 847 

22, 309 

192, 749 

1,151.389 

229,669 

496,084 

55,582 

321, 151 

107, 257 

733,223 

21, 270 

7,891,2.19 

1,299,418 

8,995 

1,088,0*9 

756, 746 

727, 781 

358,183 

2, 442. 046 

392,068 

4,662,150 

1,511.915 

1,023,005 

108. 061 


aO.91 


6.13 
2.67 
5.85 
1.05 
1.79 
1.50 
3.03 
0.72 
3.65 
2.51 
3.97 
0.48 
1.69 

20.03 
1.76 
1.89 
2.55 
3.12 
O.iW 
2.66 
0.48 
1.38 
1.27 

11.93 


STATES  AND  TBHRITORIB8. 


Missouri ., 

Montana 

Nebrnska 

Nevada . 

Now  Hampshire. . 

New  JerHey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

Nortli  Carolina  . . . 
North  Dakota  .... 

Ohio 

OkUihoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina  . . . 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

Ve*  Virginia 

"Wlsconi^n 

Wyoming 


Population, 

census  of 

1890. 


2, 670, 184 

132, 159 

1,058,010 

45,761 

376,530 
1,444,933 

153,693 
5. 997, 853 
1,617,947 

182, 719 

3,672,316 

61,834 

313,  767 
5, 258, 014 

345,506 
1, 151, 149 

328,808 
1,767.518 
2. 235, 523 

207, 905 

332,422 
1,655,080 

349, 390 

762, 794 

1,686,880 

60,705 


Aggregate 
circulation  per 

issue. 

(All  classes  of 

newspapers  and 

penoaicals.) 


2, 615, 135 

68,980 

635, 505 

14,530 

261, 040 

1, 486. 777 

23,157 

18,031,391 

178, 077 

86,425 

5, 639,  781 

14,654 

208, 855 

9. 472. 083 

148,868 

121, 072 

142, 362 

1,450,118 

658.183 

68,000 

207.565 

346, 056 

204,488 

130,  328 

1, 053, 389 

24,370 


Number 
of  inhabit- 

anta  to 
each  copy 
per  issue. 


1.02 
1.93 
1.67 
3.15 
1.44 
0.97 
6  63 
0.33 
0.09 
2.11 
0.6S 
4.23 
1.50 
0.56 
2.32 
9.46 
2.31 
1.22 
3.40 
3.06 
1.60 
4.79 
1.71 
5.85 
1.60 
2.40 


a  Result  including  the  population  of  Indian  territory. 


b  Not  Inoloded  in  total  population  of  the  United  States. 
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GENERAL  TABLES. 

Tables  1,  2, 3,  and  4  are  comi>arative  for  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890,  the  data  being  presented  by  totals  for 
states  and  territories.  Table  1  presents  totals  for  tbe  general  items  of  inquiry  common  to  the  two  censuses.  Table 
2  shows  the  aggregate  and  average  circulation  per  issue  for  all  classes  of  newspapers  and  periodicals,  classified 
according  to  period  of  issue.  Table  3  presents  the  number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  in  existence  during  the 
respective  census  years,  classified  according  to  periods  of  issue  and  character  of  publication.  Table  4  shows  the 
different  languages  and  the  number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  published  in  each. 

Table  5  is  a  detailed  statement  and  presents  the  statistics  relating  to  capital,  miscellaneous  expenses,  employes, 
wages,  materials,  and  products  for  newspaper  and  xieriodical  establishments,  as  reported  at  the  census  of  1890, 
by  states  and  territories. 

Table  6  shows  the  number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals,  grouped  by  periods  of  issue  and  character  of 
I)ublication,  by  states  and  territories.  In  this  table  the  number  of  publications  that  neglected  to  furnish  the 
information  required  for  census  purposes  are  shown  separately  under  the  head  *'  Number  of  publications  not 
reporting". 

Table  7  presents  statistics  concerning  circulation  and  consumption  of  paper.  The  average  circulation  per 
issue  and  the  aggregate  number  of  copies  printed  during  the  census  year  is  shown,  by  states  and  territories,  for 
all  classes  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  and  for  the  different  i)eriods  of  issue;  also  the  number  of  pounds  of  paper 
used  for  each  edition. 

Table  8  shows  the  number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  printed  in  different  languages,  by  states  and 
territories,  and  shows  separately  the  number  of  publications  that  did  not  furnish  the  information  required  for 
census  purposes. 
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Table  1.— COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1880  AND  1890. 


STATES   AND  TSRRI- 

Year. 

NUMBER  OF  PUBLICA- 
TIONS.. 

AVBRAaE 

BMPU) 

TOTAL  V 

Emptoy^s. 

1 

1 

71,015 
106, 095 

480 
W7 

NUMBER  OF 
YES    AND 

VAOES.   (a) 

1 

Wages. 

1 

'  Pounds  of  ' 

'       papt-r       1 

consumed. 

189, 145. 048 
5,52.  876. 161 

480, 354 
2, 007, 288 

VALUE  OF  PRODDUT8. 

Aggregate' 
rirVnlation 
lier  issue. 

Aggregate 
number  of 
cx>piea  printed 

TOBIB8. 

Total. 

11,314 
17, 616 

125 
177 

Rejiort 

iug.  (6) 

11,314 
14.901 

12.1 
136 

^ot 
report-' 
iiig.  (c) 

Total,  (d) 

1 
i 

Advertisiug. 

1 
1 

Subscrip- 
tions 
and  Kales. 

and  cirrulatett 

during 

census  year. 

TbeUnit«(i  States.. 

1880 
1890 

1880 
18SK) 

1 

4i 

$28, 559. 336 
68,  601,  5.32 

$89,009 
143,  586 

423 
698 

074 
448 

911  I 
114 

$39, 136, 306 
1     71,  243. 361 

$49, 872, 768 
72,  343, 087 

203, 246 
332, 460 

31.779,686 
69.  I'M,  934 

2.  067. 848. 209 
4.681.113.530 

Alabama 

110.083 
371.767 

220,665 
365, 654 

93, 073 
246. 847 

6,  778. 544 
19.  277.  464 

Arisoiii'i 

1880 
1890 

17 
35 

17 
29 

1 

6 

107 
124 

45.  828 
83,091 

105, 048 
189,  620 

95 
114 

700 
630 

58,000 
59, 680 

37, 700 
54.950 

13, 550 
22.309 

1,413,  WO 

2.551.928 

ArkausaM 

18>i0 
1890 

117 
193 

1        117 
164 

29 

488 
624 

119,048 
322, 742 

383,  8,57 
1,083,  .505 

340 
461 

103 
261 

182, 201 
232, 376 

157. 902 
228,  885 

103,  .501 
192.749 

4, 99«\  595 
13.  768,:i53 

('alifornia 

1880 
1H!)0 

361 
.«w5 

'        .361 
45.5 

""ioo" 

2.349 
3, 40.5 

1.  300, 140 
2. 8LK),  2.»:{ 

6.375,390 
20.229,800  1 

3.936 
5.595 

2r58 
605 

2,150,917 
3, 099, 453 

1,78.5.321 
2,496,152 

640.026 
1, 151, 3^» 

72,861.836 

16;j.716,618 

Colorado 

18S0 
1890 

87 
257 

1          87 
186 

71" 

017 
1,221 

338,  345 
1,064,30] 

721.305 
4,084.842 

1,015 
1,804, 

110 
280 

567,442 
1,12.5.5:14 

417.668 
678. 746 

95.744 
229, 669 

8,  877. 831 

30,  ifjri,  ii« 

Connecticut 

1880 
18iK) 

139 
180 

1         139 
I         156 

1 

24  I 

911 
1,280 

378.  566 
868. 171 

1,782.060 
4, 676,  762 

939 
1,490 

482 
107 

460,  070 
766,  517 

479,412 
723, 590 

237,660 
496. 084 

20.  366. 449 
48,  25:$.  243 

Dakola  (e) 

1880 
1«90 

67 
3,39 

1 

67 
261 

I 

78 

1 

315 
915 

112.185 
504,897 

222,534 
1,:^24,318 

235 

757, 

031 

807 

,          128,026 

!          428, 649 

107,025 
329,158 

36,943 

228. 787 

2.739.014 

16,  003. 746 

Delawart* 

1880 
1890 

26 
*1 

'    '      26 
32 

6'! 

190 
215 

55.«279 
108, 150 

344,  864 

580.  218 

156 
169 

088 
646 

1            91,983 
105,  316 

64,105 
64,330 

34, 425 
55.582 

5.172.998 

8,033,402 

District  of  Columbia 

1880 
181>0 

44 

48 

1          44 

17 

31 

343 
497 

205, 924 
389, 731 

1       1.  1.57,  520 
1      5, 357, 486 

569 
1,136 

657 
78;i 

225.928 
582.918 

343,729 
553, 865 

213, 923 
321.151 

15.  874,  432 
31.715.418 

Florida 

1880 
1890 

45 
122 

45 

!          97 



"2.5 

182 
515 

43,253 

260,113 

j 

113.891 
1.036.382 

116 
373 

700 
888 

66,659 
188,589 

.50,041 
185,299 

27,332 
107, 257 

2,086.C44 

10,113.301 

Georgia 

1880 
1890 

2(M) 
279 

1        2t»0 
230 

1 
i 

1,084 
1,415 

331,327 
763,  724 

1.530.830  i 
i       7,028.445 

2.3,853 
141, 176 

948 
1,633 

629 
286 

468.511 
838,034 

480,118 
795,  252 

269,066 
733, 223 

20.094.549 

49 

48, 512. 208 

Idaho  

1880 
1800 

10 

48 

10 
33 

15" 

32 
417 

18.000 
80. 027 

1 

38 

•        117 

000 
040 

19,190 
07,060 

18,810 
49,  98J 

1 

5.650 
21,  270 

367.eiW 

i.son.ouo 

IUinol8 

1H80 
1890 

1.017 
1,416 

'     1.017 
1.241 

"    "'i7.5' 

9.583 
9. 5(r2 

2,736.717 
6,431,079 

15,  649. 893 
60, 907^589 

7.264 
13. 525 

585 
673 

3.179.9.54 
7, 072. 055 

4,084,631 
6. 453,  618 

2,421,275 
7, 891,  219 

174,69r,.505 
465. 924.  502 

Indiun.i 

1880 
1890 

467 
680 

1        467 
620 

6()" 

2.676 
3,  251 

745,  850 
1.631.819 

3.  .502, 848 

1       8, 619. 004 

j 

2.030, 
2,784 

113 

087 

1,057,688 
1, 413, 047 

978, 425 
1,371,040 

661,111 
1.299,418 

44,908.191 
94. 466  572 

Indian  territory  (/) 

1890 

13 

9 

1 

4 : 

23 

9,828 

43.  766  : 

1 

18, 

290 

9,360 

8,930 

8,995 

480.740 

Indian  territory,  includ- 
ing Oklahoma,  (y) 

1880 
1890 

3  , 
43 

3 

30 

1 

is' 

14 

106 

3.000 
41, 959 

16.  297 
!          142,211  1 

6 
63, 

300  ! 
785 

2,990 
35,660 

3.310 
28, 125 

4.000 
23. 649 

210.200 
1,943.072 

Iowa 

1880 
18U0 

569 

804 

.569 
703 

"ioi" 

2,637 
3,576 

647, 41V7 
1,744,480 

2.765,927 
7, 809. 310 

2,088, 
2.  670 

170 
693 

1, 150,  806 
1,371,817 

9.37. 364 
1,298,876 

547. 340 
1,088,019 

35. 747, 302 
80,780.302 

Kanaaa    

1880 
1890 

347  1 
786 

317 
693 

93' 

1.499 

2,588 

335. 438 
1,132,043 

1.347,475 
5, 276, 496 

1,006 
1,881. 

800 
248 

591.723 
1,007,019 

415,077  1 
874,229 

280.729 
756,746 

IS  589. 223 

57, 469,  'J^n 

Kentucky 

1880 
1890 

205 
270 

1 

205 
218 

52" 

1,356 
1,800 

272. 136 
1.106,423 

'       2.041,378 
5. 780,  580 

1,468 
1,831, 

617 
485 

071,884 
953,254 

796.733  i 
878, 231 

397. 564 
727,  781 

25, 332. 423 

*■ 

71,543.310 

LouiMiana 

1880 
189U 

112 
17.J 

.   112 
129 

44 

786 
937 

411.616 
687,378 

1.62.5,250 
'      3,906,224 

1, 130, 
1.281, 

655 
005 

617.  262 
717,586 

513.393 
56:{,419 

131.630 
358,183 

15. 602. 320 

40.145.248 

Maine 

1880 
1890 

123 
172 

123 
146 

26 

1,036 
1,343 

317.006 
632. 159 

2,567.686  i 
5.  779, 649  | 

1,236 
1,405 

461 
150 

214, 3iM 
575, 122 

1,022,067 
830. 028 

1, 214. 460 
2, 442. 046 

25. 661, 345 
53,206,443 

Maryland 

1880 
1890 

143 
170 

143 
124 

46* 

1,163 

i        1.251 

486, 958 
846, 819 

3.98,3.128  ; 

6, 477.  706  ' 

1 

1.567 
1,739 

893 
705 

859,847 
1,039,291 

708, 046 
700, 414 

414, 603 
392.068 

50.115.183 
56,  855,  415 

MaAsachuHettH 

1880 
1890 

427  , 
668 

427 

568 

"ioo 

!        3, 416 
.5.996 

2, 074.  749 

4, 144,  307 

• 

i     15,118,634 
34,734.860  : 

6.367 
8,549 

760  : 
920 

2,512,522 
3,970,820 

3,85.5,238  ' 

4,579,100 

2.012.929 
4, 662, 159 

140, 310, 97S 
261,440,450 

Michigan 

1880 
1890 

464 
057 

464 

589 

68"' 

2, 439 
3,668 

729,673 
1, 824, 744 

4,  648.  3.39 
11.  680,  577 

2.057 
3,274 

438 
089 

1 

1, 002, 092 
1,711,309 

1.055,346 

1.662,780 

620, 974 
1, 511, 915 

46. 659. 470 
122. 904. 401 

M  pnn"*>*ot  A T  -  -     

1880 
1890 

223 
445 

1         223 
392 

53' 

1,178 
2, 630 

390. 161 
1, 707, 637 

1.54.5,303 
10, 193, 158 

947 
3,153 

903- 
605 

524.  540 
1,  639, 136 

423,363  , 
1,511,469 

222, 074 
1, 023, 005 

18.007.781 

OS,  551, 350 

MiHMiK!4ippi 

188<) 
1890 

123 
161 

'         123 
119 

42 

468 
381 

109. 0'^Cy 
158. 038 

426.012 
493.  59.^ 

380 
279 

893 
025 

211.934 
139, 576 

l'»,»59 
139,449 

87.904 
108,061 

5,203,418 
7.266.800 

MiiMotiri 

188() 
1890 

8U.{ 

530 
707 

96* 

3.  215 
5,291 

1.284.831 
3. 407, 446 

1      9, 92.5,  .367 
1     27,462,453  , 

3. 578 
6, 826 

921 
,120 

1,710,241 
3.465,701 

1,868.680 

3,360.419 

1 

965, 285 
2,615.135 

70.265,300 
225.  Til,  297 

Montana 

1880 
1890 

18 
61 

18 
52 

1 

»'i 

94 
307 

66,  700 
330. 862 

,           114,990 

!          78;.  627  1 

177 
427 

750 
744 

84,130 
227.  865 

93,620 
199, 879 

•20.827 
68,980 

1.280.480 
0  106. 770 

Nebranku 

1880 
1890 

189 

550  1 

189 
416 

"  "ioi' 

762 
1.918 

2,50, 732 
1,125.36:J  i 

9J3.  207 
5.  583, 456 

712 

2,007 

544 
990 

391, 825 
1,031.110 

320,719 
916,  880 

154, 570 
6.15. 505 

11.717.103 

52,037,259 

Nevada  

1880 
IhOO 

37 
2*>  , 

37 
15 

16" 

202 
63 

162,  3.18 
58.  725 

354. 444 
158.  962 

338 
93 

800 
,209 

21.5. 139 
51,835 

12:1, 661 
41.374 

27,745. 
14.530 

5, 820, 575 

3.010.210 

were  not  reported, 
no  data  for  them. 

d  For  pun>o8«8  of  comnarisou  the  figures  for  1890  do  not  include  "  Book  and  job  printing  "  and  "All  other  products  ",  shown  in  the  following  tables. 
e  North  and  South  Dakota  combined  for  1890  to  compare  with  Dakota  territory  for  1880. 
/See  Indian  territory,  including  Oklahoma. 
g  Indian  territory  and  Oldahoma  combined  for  1890  to  comfNue  with  Indian  territory  for  1880. 
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Table  I.— COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES,  ETC.— Cont'd. 


i$TATE8  AND  TKBKf- 
TORIES. 


New  Uftinpshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 


Tear. 


New  York 

North  Carolina 


North  Dakota  (a) 
Ohio 


Oklahoma  (b) 
OregOTi 


Pennsj'Ivania.. 
Rho4}e  Island . . 
South  Carolina 


South  Dakota  (a) 
Tonneesee 


Texaa 


Utah 


Vermont. 
Virginia . 


Washington 


West  Virginia. 


"Wisconsin. 


Wyoming. 


J  880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

188) 
1890 

1890 

1880 
1890 

1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
18iH) 

1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1800 

1880 
1890 


NUMBER  or  PUBLICA- 
TIONS. 


Total. 


87 
127 

21.'> 
318 

18 
41 

1,411 
1,938 

142 
176 

112 

774 
1,09J 

30 

74 
137 

973 
1,476 

44 
72 

81 
100 

227 

193 
251 

280 
512 

22 
39 

82 
76 

194 
231 

29 
172 

109 
144 

340 
521 

11 
31 


Report- 
ing. 


87 
111 

215 
263 

18 
34 

1,411 
1,627 

142 

i:t5 


126 

973 

1,271 

44 


Not 
report- 
ing. 


16 
55 


311 


AVBRAOR  NUMBER  OF 
BMPLOTilS  AND 
'  TOTAL  WAGES. 


Employes. 


Wagea. 


41    I 


87 

25 

774 
932 

"'iei 

21 

0 

74 

11 

205" 


54 

18 

81 
84 

i«' 

174 

53 

103 
210 

35* 

280 
437 

75' 

412 
651 

1,364 
2,109 

79 

140  I 

I 

12,  402  , 
18, 080 

502 
567 

337 

5,313 
7,202 

83 

343 
700 

7.238 
10,658 

443 
579 

393 
449 

578 

001 
1,357 

1,457 
1,095 

168 
378 

371 
403 

061 
890 

109 
797 

511 
532 

1.080 
2,728 

46 
93 


VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS. 


Pounds  of 

paper 
consumed. 


$119, 2U3 
317, 764 

454,533  ' 
1, 365, 376  I 

31.292 
88. 8:13 

6.460,071 
14,933,132 

119,809 
236, 590 

203, 352 

1,761,038 
4, 063, 5G4 

32, 131 

128.  430 
556, 889 

2, 913. 162 
6. 567, 603 

206, 5?6 
374, 894 

110.081 
237, 385 

301,545 

265, 456 
827, 531 

772. 059 
1, 103,  550 

88.  .580 
279, 277 

92, 9.59 
208,  604 

261, 362 
442, 131 

34.  975 
683,827 

99.671 
222, 052 

531,903 
1,285,724 

25,000 
82, 518 


581.916 
1,911,461 

1,698.173 
6, 447, 571 

56.352    i 

160,834 

ii 

57,82:»,082    ; 
165,413,361    ' 

460,590  ,i 
1,111,101    i 


510,604 

11,065,159 
20,823,811 

08,445 

700, 836 
2, 150, 770 

28. 026. 402 
71,130,406 

123, 745 
3,135,027 

432, 478 
1, 007, 108 

813,714 

1. 423, 483 
5,185,720 

1,791,588  I 
5, 345. 103  I 

321. 030 
1,206,050 

5.38,301  I 
096,377  ; 

1,352.0.30  ! 
1,977,387  I 

76.968 
2,615.931 

378, 670 
1,080,543  , 


2, 428,  .546  !; 
7,574,240  1 1 


77,506 
172,005 


ToUl. 


$350, 850 
544. 7K6 

1,175,015 
2, 234.  201 

70, 972 

152,480    I 

1 1 

24.266.911  |! 
37,842,822    i 

344, 132 

440, 710 

307, 392 

6, 109, 448 
8,360,115 

45,495 

367, 180 
051, 827 

0, 319, 407 
16, 380,  582 

455.  726 
727, 040 

300,238 
445,661 

450,415 

784.081 
1, 470, 767 

1,100,205 
2, 212, 000 

177, 058 
483, 555 

262, 710 
322  160 

608, 8  >6 
818, 073 

87,400 
1, 149, 285 

301.411 
380, 257 

1,580,725 
2,354.825 

47,300 
140, 242 


Advertising. 


inO.Ol.'i 
263, 253 

694. 157 
1,201,280 

35. 883 
78.  230 

8, 674,  173 
17.  801.  315 

178,  324 
211,733 

179,  216 

2, 460, 642 
3, 850, 306 

26,300 

177  005 
544. 328 

4,218.770 
7, 345, 234 

2U.  155 
443, 001 

145. 007 
212, 081 

240,433 

373, 450 
737, 741 

570. 080 
1, 263, 338 

81.270 
271, 770 

102,  619 
141, 027 

356. 204 
424,255 

48.840 
750,  784 

169. 280 
188,351 

754,920 
1,015,423 

32,950 
88,028 


Subscrip- 

tions 
and  sales. 


$18(».  844 
281,. 533 

480. 858 
1,033.011 

35,  089 
74, 250 

15,  .592, 738 
19,981,507 

165, 808 
228, 977 

128, 176 

3, 648,  806 
4, 509,  809 

19,195 

190.004 
407, 499 

5, 100, 727 
9, 035, 348 

211.. 571 
283. 139 

163, 331 
233,  580 

200,982 

410, 631 
742,026 

530.  206 
940. 652 

05.  788 
211, 785 

160,100 
181. 133 

342,622 
30.i,818 

38.560 
380,501 

132, 131 
200,006 

834,  805 
1,33d,  402 

14,350 
61, 214 


Aggregate 

circulatiou 

per  issue. 


185,968 
261.040 

219.478 
1,486.777 

6,355 
23. 157 

9, 374, 134 
18, 031, 391 

105,501 
178,  077 

86,425 

3.09.3,031 
5, 630.-781 

14,654 

85,786 
208, 855 

5, 031, 061 
9. 472,  083 

07, 121 

148,868 

60,002 
121.672 

142, 362 

203,288 
1,450,118 

263, 280 
658,183 

36, 175 
68,000 

130. 102 
207,565 

256,471 
346,056 

16, 751 
204,488 

85,058 
130, 328 

436.576 
1,053,389  , 

5,686 
24, 370 


Aggregate 

number  of 

copies  printed 

and  circulated 

during 
census  year. 


0, 635, 410 
21,314,338 

22, 1.50, 005 
75,855,311 

838,860 
2,524,262 

577,755,810 
1,177,147,744 

6, 810.  382 
14,821,036 

6, 357,  .508 

152, 579, 380 
306, 568, 217 

1,462,332 

8,578,213 
10,159,764 

207,  .550, 802 
633. 014, 500 

14. 406. 408 
26,228,741 

5.774.415 
11,248,784 

10,  336, 238 

18, 203, 872 
72,004,743 

10, 883, 702 
55, 640, 136 

3,867,500 
0, 626, 740 

5,681,464 
0, 180. 500 

18, 422,  845 
28,172,077 

1,062.103 
23,547.244 

4.003,466 
12,428,686 

27,001.051 
8S,  422, 737 

803. 260 
2,473,860 


a  See  Dakota. 


b  See  Indian  territory  including  Oklahoma. 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


Table  a.— COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  AVERAGE  AND  AGGREGATE  CIRCULATION  PER  ISSUE,  CLASSIFIED 


1 

2 

3 
4 

6 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 

11 
12 

13 
14 

15 
16 

17 
18 

19 

20 

21 
22 

23 
24 

25 
26 

27 
28 

29 
30 

31 

32 
33 

34 
35 

36 
37 

38 
39 

4(' 
41 

42 
43 

44 
45 

46 
47 

48 
49 

50 
51 


52 
53 


54 
55 

56 
57 

58 
51) 

60 
61 

62 
63 

65 

66 
67 


BTATE8  AND  TERRITORIES. 


Year. 


AVKBAQK  CIRCULATION  PER  ISSUE. 


The  United  States '  1880 

,  1890 

Alabama ,  1880 

I  1890 


Arizona . . 
Arkausaa 


1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 


California I    1 880 

,     1890 


Colorado  — 
Connecticut . 


1880 
189U 

1880 
1890 


Dakota  (e) 1880 

•  1890 

Delaware 1880 

i  18!:0 

District  of  Colambia 1880 

1800 

Florida 1 880 

;  1890 

Georgia !  IRSO 

,  1890 

Idaho 1880 

'  1890 

Illinois !  1880 

I  1890 

Indiana 1880 

I  1800 

Indian  territory  (d) '  igtK) 

Indian    territory,    inclading  Okla-  |  1880 

lioma.  (e>                                              ,  1890 

Iowa i  1880 

1890 


Kansas. 


1880 
1890 


Kentucky 18S0 

I     1890 

Lonisiana '  1880 

I  1890 
I 

M  aine 1 880 

1890 

Maryland 1880 

I     1890 

Masaachusetts 1880 

1890 

Michigan 1880 

1810 

M  innesota 1880 

1890 

Mis:»iH8ippi 1880 

18iK) 

Missouri 1880 

1890 

Montana IH^O 

1890 

Nebraska 1880 

1890 

Nevada 1880 

1890 

New  Hampshire 1^80 

1890 

New  Jersej' 1 8H0 

1890 

New  Mexico 1880 

,     1890 


All  Qlasses. 


3,122 
4,640 


862 
1,815 

968 
7(J0 

1.067 
1,175 

2,006 
2, 5  U 

1.294 
1, 235 

1.917 
3,180 

616 

877 

1,434 
1,737 

5,485 
18, 8J1 

739 
1,106 

1,259 
3,188 

628 
6i5 

2,551 
6,350 

1,552 
2,096 

999 

2,030 

788 

1,071 
1.548 

96] 
1,092 

2.184 
3,338 

1.330 

2.777 

11,041 
16, 726 

3,166 
3,162 

5, 122 

8,208 

1, 465 
2, 567 

1,116 
2,610 

806 
908 


Daily. 


4,137 
5.  209 


1,932 
2. 297 

720 
051 

1.006 
1,137 

3,288 
4.591 

1,884 
2,963 

2,908 
3,448 

562 
886 

3, 9.''i0 
4,090 

9,125 
15,663 

1.300 
1,381 

2,141 
3.713 


567 

3.955 
6,401 

1.913 
1,805 

500 


564 

1,479 
2,404 

1,  528 
1,913 

3.045 
5,406 

3,  460 
6,550 

1.894 
2,770 

9.472 
12, 462 

7,789 
7,960 

2  167 
4,096 

3.562 
6,014 

840 
1.  225 


Weekly.        Semiweekly.  I   Triweekly 


2,113 
2,678 


778 
1,606 

1.106 
814 

927 
1,172 

i,i>8a 

1,942 

1,070 
842 

1,737 
1,921 

612 
797 

928 
1.310 

5,535 
22,136 

719 
1,088 

1,069 
2,499 

664 
668 

2,269 
4,007 

1,464 
1,504 

1,062 

2, 030 

845 

997 
1,341 

878 
960 

1,743 
2,700 

069 
2.282 

1.962 
2. 621 

2,508 
2. 06J 

4.273 
5,303 

1,347 
1.843 

909 
1,667 

773 

894 


2,041  , 
3,099 

3, 228  ' 
5.285  1 

1,150 
2,610 

1.388 
1,327 

304  , 
2, 130  ; 

1,660 
1,209 

688 
1,425 

1.553  1 
2,732  ' 

791 
1.134 

841  I 
969 

1,225  1 

1,450 

1 

561 
648 

2,29G 
2,  .{52 

907  1 
2,369 

1.800 
2,431 

1,.'J06  ' 
5,  6.)3 

2,116 

3, 420  1 

1,112 
1,499 

530 
G81  1 

067  1 
1,284  , 

484 
604 

2,136 
2.896 


1.500 


1,500 


2,071 
619 

600 
720 

850 
745 


880 


500 


1.100 
2,000 

500 
440 

1,713 
1,541 

2.250 
1,420 


633 
1,028 

1,800 
827 

1,141 
2.886 

8,000 
5,200 


1.350 


2,671 
3.634 

1, 322 
1,338 


15,000 
400 


1,J00 
4.100 


1,250 

500 
450 


725 

900 
2,  200 


1,001 
1.473 

200 


Quarterly. 


16.505 
36.109 


2,750 
375 


1,300 


500 
GOO 


500 


1,085 
450 

858 


200 
2,400 


900 
3,300 

1,000 
480 


400 


2,083 
1,700 

750 


733 
500 

1,  V65 
1,305 


500 
1,393 

3.064 
3,336 

2,  475 
4,875 

2,5a3 
9,264 


1,854 

1,000 
1,250 

4.747 
7.500 


2,000 

3,706 
6,166 


4,463 
8,941 

2.410 
6,097 


960 


1,100 

1,990 
3.411 

1,871 
3,317 

1,272 
2,265 

475 
3,123 

60,953 
54,574 

1,976 
3,679 

7,870 
10, 795 

1.958 
7, 709 

5.  030 
3,546 

2,  033 
8.'.D 

3.418 
8,558 


14,500 


All  other. 


6.474 

11.  a')i 


1,725 
7,000 


700 
4,500 


1,050 


3,000 


1.500 
64,407 


4.867 


3,000 
3.188 


700 


1,700 

1,500 
1,OOU 

900 
6,925 

3,157 
25. 223 

6,875 
10, 552 


1,000 


800 
15.056 


617 

2.173 
7,623 

500 


7.50 
650 


5,614 
1,994 

1,811 
49,348 


6.000 
1,042 


1.500 
975 


794 
1.275 


4,000 


300 

700 
12,200 


2.478 
5.252 

979 
5,056 


832 
3.480 

1,200 
743 

42,850 
13,450 

2.200 
2,067 

400 
50,463 

1.413 
2.916 

1.406 
18,611 

1,707 
3.611 

475 
26,346 


1,018 

2.823 
2,566 


1.000 

600 
2,614 


7,400 


517 
1.433 


500 


5,283 
600 

1.425 
1.650 


aTnclml«*9  a  circulation  of  150,000  not  reporttwl  separately,  distributed  as  follows:  Georgia,  1  weekly,  1  scmiweeklv,  and  1 
lUinoiN.  4  weeklies,  13  monthlies,  and  12  quarterlies,  circulation  100,000. 

6  Includes  0  semiannual  publications  having  a  circulation  of  19,750,  distributed  as  follows:  Illinois,  1;  Michigan,  1;  New  Tork, 


monthly,  circulation  50,000; 
3,  and  Pennsylvania,  1. 


NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS. 
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ACCORDING  TO  PERIODS  OF  ISSUE,  NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1880  AND  1890. 


AOOBEGATE  CIRCULATION  PER  ISSUE. 


All  classea. 


o:il,779,686 
69. 138, 934 


93,  073 
246,847 

13,S50 
22.309 

103, 501 
192, 749  ^ 

640,026 
1,151,389 

95. 744 
229,669 

237,660 
496, 084 

36.943 
228,787 

34,425 
55,582 

213,923 
321, 151 

27.332 
107, 257 

a269,066 
733,223 

5,650 
21,270 

02,421,275 
7, 801, 219 

661,  111 
1, 299, 418 

8,995 

4,060 
23,649 

547. 340 
1,088,019 

280,729 
756, 746 

397,564 
727, 781 

131.  630 
358.183 

1,214,460 
2, 442, 046 

414, 693 
392, 068 

2.012,929 
4, 662, 159 

620, 974 
1,511.915 

222, 074 
1,023,005 

87,904    I 
1U8. 061     ' 

965. 285    I 
2,615,135    i 

20.827 
68,980 

154,570    I 
635, 505    I 

27. 745  ' 
14, 530    ; 

J8i>,968 
201,  040 

249,  478 
1, 486, 777     1 


6, 356 
23, 157     I 


Dailies. 


3,  .'^,  .^95 
8, 387, 188 


9,600 
32.154 

3,600 
5,210 

5,030 
15, 917 

157. 814 
399,454 

26, 375 
68,150 

47,490 
117, 246 

4,500 
23. 032 

15,800 
20,450 

36,500 
62.651 

2,000 
16,605 

27,830 
70,546 


1,700 

270.923 
774, 486 

72,608 
166, 051 

500 


3,950 

38,455 
110,563 

21,396 
82,266 

33,492 
135, 150 

38, 065 
78,6t)0 

18.940 
41,545 

132, 613 
1.17, 085 

280,399 
445, 781 

62, 839 
212, 975 

28, 493 
180, 433 

4,200 
7,350 

122,660 
428, 004 

912 
19, 170 

18  6:{0 
84.  698 

17.  155 

8,700 

9.070 
37, 900 

50,776 
160, 746 

2,000 
5,134 


Weeklies. 


16, 2f)6, 830 
28,  954, 515 


73,163 
173, 477 

9,950 
17,099 

80,621 
166, 482 

345,962 
604,050 

58,869 
128,809 

152, 895 

182. 472 

32,443 
171, 405 

17,625 
30, 132 

105,162 
243,500 

23, 732 
87, 052 

150,686 
442,250 

• 

4,660 
18,690 

1,527,042 
3, 437, 663 

518, 322 
673, 798 

8,495 

4,060 
18.599 

449.550 
795, 077 

230, 141 
596,089 

240. 473 
445,485 

81,415 
225,883 

156,940 
230,642 

255. 770 
210,310 

1,089.515 
1, 802, 125 

488.927 
869,  764 

167.  206 

618,563 

75,004 
91,206 

645,  747 
1, 346,  714 

19. 915 
44,  750 

121,800 
447,  757 

10, 090 
5,830 

107, 998 
201, 752 

104,  .502 
278, 791 

4.356 
17,  523 


Semiweeklies. 


264,910 
561, 743 


1.500 


1.500 


20,710 
6,810 

600 
2,16U 

1,700 
1,490 


4,400 


1,000 


3,300 
2,000 

500 
880 

29,129 
30,820 

2,250 
2,840 


1,900 
14,397 

1,800 
2,480 

6,844 
20,200 

8,000 
5,200 


1,350 


34,727 
25.440 

3,965 
6,690 


Triweeklies. 


68,086 
50,067 


200 


6.500 
750 


1,300 


1,000 
1,800 


500 


6,510 
9tX) 

1,716 


200 
4,800 


1,800 
3,300 

1,000 
480 


400 


6, 250 
1,700 


Monthliei). 


Quarterlies. 


8. 139. 881 
19, 624, 038 

7.050 
8,766 


500 
9,750 

98,040 
123.425 

9,900 
29. 250 

31,000 
185, 270 


25,950 

1.000 
5,000 

71,211 
15,000 


2,000 

33.350 
178,827 


401.646 
1, 627,  250 

60,250 
371,909 


1,100 

51. 740 
133, 032 

26. 192 
72,983 

29,256 
29,451 

960 
40.600 

1, 036, 200 
1,964,650 

19,760 
22. 075 

574, 638 
1, 327, 740 

33,  293 
377,  734 

25, 160 
148, 933 

6,100 
5,950 

153, 800 
624, 767 


1.8,')0 

1.1.040 
8.'{,  850 

500 


39.300 
19, 938 

16. 300 
1,036,315 


61.964,049 
8, 124,  500 


29,000 


3.450 
7,000 


1,400 
4,500 


1.060 


3,000 


31,600 
1, 867, 800 


29,200 


3,000 
12,760 


700 


1,700 

1,500 
2,000 

900 
13,860 

22.100 
781,  910 

13,750 
10,562 


2,000 


.     800 
135, 500 


12,  WO 
3, 125 


c  North  and  South  Dakota  combined  for  1890  to  compare  with  Dakota  territory  for  1880. 

dSee  Indian  territory,  including  Oklahoma 

e  Indian  territory  and  Oklahoma  combined  for  1890  to  compare  with  Indian  territory  for  1880. 


All  other. 


1,359,635 
3, 436, 883 


3,000 
1,960 


16,850 
600 

8,650 
9,900 


3,175 
5,100 


4,000 


600 

2,100 
36,600 


64,526 
162,  300 

6,876 
55,620 


2.496 
17,400 

1,200 
2, 228 

86,700 
94, 196 

2.200 
6,200 

400 
201,860 

5,650 

8,748 

11,250 
279, 163 

11,950 
32,500 

475 
158, 076 


3,055 

31,058 
48,750 


1,000 

600 
18,300 


29.  600 


1.5.50 
4,  300 


500 


1 
3 

3 
4 

6 
0 

7 

8 

9 
10 

11 
12 

13 
14 

15 
16 

17 
18 

19 
20 

21 
22 

23 
24 

25 
20 

27 


29 
30 

31 

32 
33 

34 
35 

36 
37 

38 
39 

40 
41 

42 
43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 
49 

50 
61 

52 
53 

64 

55 

66 

57 

68 
69 

00 
61 

62 
63 

04 
66 

66 
67 


666 
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Table  a.— COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  AVERAGE  AND  AGGREGATE  CIRCULATION  PER  ISSUE,  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING 


AVKBAOB  CIRCULATION  1>BR  I88UK. 


I 

66 
60 

70 
71  I 

72 
I 

73  ' 

74  , 

75 

76  , 
77 

I 
78 

79  I 

80  , 
^l 

82 
83 

84 

85 
86 

87, 

88 

89  I 
90 

91  I 
92 

I 

93 ; 

94! 

95  , 

96  I 

97  ! 
98 

99 
100 

101 
102 


STATES  AND  TKRRITOBIE9. 


Yettr. 


New  York 


North  Carolina 


North  Dakota  (a) 
Ohio 


Oklahoma  (b). 
Oregon 


Pennsylvania 


Rhode  Inland  . . 
Sonth  Carolina. 


South  Dakota  (a). 
Tennessee 


Texas. 


Utah 


Vermont 


Virginia 

Washington 


West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 


Wyoming 


1880 
1800 

1880 
1800 

1800 

18«0 
1800 

1800 

1880 
18:i0 

1880 
IWK) 

1880 
1800 

1880 
1800 

1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1800 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1800 

1880 
1800 


All  classes. 


7.222 
11. 083 

894 
1,310 

903     I 

4,345 
6,051 

698 

1,320 
1,658 

5,628 
7,452 

2.490 
2,757 

971 
1,448 

818 

1,822 
6.622 

1,145 
1,506 

1.904 
2,429 

2.245 
2,065 

1,449 

1.S71 

608 
1,420 

868 
1,164 

1,404 
2, 310 

632 
975 


Dallv 


9,050 
13,081 

793 
1,156 

1,317 

4,507 
4, 130 

575 

1,581 
2, 045 

6, 285 
8.682 

5, 175 

7,551 

1.937 
2,854 

727 

3,099 
4,608 

1.262 
2,074 

1.087 
2,281 

1,050 
2,140 

1,892 
2,243 

367 
2,720 

2,050 
2,511 

1,856 
2,289 

662 
924 


Weekly. 


5, 266 
6.848 

878 
1,371 

897 

2,  450 
3,144 

722 

1,  133 
1.542 

3,  255 

4. 0«7 

1,984 
1,980 

959 
1,341 

745 

1,714 
4,474 

938 
1,:»8 

1,707 
1,367 

1.402 
1,729 

1,073 
1,632 

745 
1.179 

852 
1,065 

1,230 
1,762 

617 
988 


Semiweekly. 

Triweekly. 

4.371 
3,258 

700 
667 

1,128 
3,638 

375 

1.000 

1,563 
2, 328 

838 
1,404 

1.400 

4,600 
5,006 

1,500 
1,9<X) 

700 
425 

500 
463 

800 

&'>0 
2,070 

725 

1,207     j 

2.050    i, 

2,868    ', 


699 
620 


625 

250 

700 
44,368 


450 
200 


600 
48" 


740 
192 


Monthly 


11,  040 
17, 697 

1,125 
1,810 

2.200 

7.880 
9,024 

1.100 

2,555 
2,500 

10,026 
10,390 

• 

1,013 
1,574 

555 


500 
1,267 


1,715 

2,385 
4,929 

5,504 
2,831 

1,525 
3,000 

17. 1«7 
13,800 

2.303 
3,127 


Quarterly. 


All  other. 


2,279 

961 
1,100 

I 
1,814  1 
2.586 


19,736 
34,943 


500 


51,100 
53,  720 


1,600 


29,180 
43. 912 


350 

700 
3,500 


1.100 


1,767 
5,833 


1,000 


6.875 


5.840 
12.649 

1,303 
1,275 


17,589 
41,584 


500 


6.308 
1.250 


450 

150 
425 

4,138 
8, 305 


20.  (•96 
16,726 

400 

iooo" 

4,000 

1,223 
3,213 

650 
10,000 

3.500 
3,600 

285 

a  See  Dakota. 
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TO  PERIODS  OF  ISSUE,  NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1880  AND  1890— Continual. 


AQOBEOATB  CIRCULATION  PER  IMIUB. 


All  classes. 


9, 374, 134 
18.  031,  3»1 

105,  501 
178, 077 

86,425 

3. 093, 931 
5,  639, 781 

14,654 

85. 786 
208.8.% 

5,031.061 
9, 472, 083 

97.  121 

148.868 

69, 002 
121, 672 

142.362 

293.288 
1,450,118 

263,289 
658.183 

36. 175 

68,000 

130, 192 
207, 565 

256.471 
346,056 

16, 751 

204,488 

85.958 
130. 328 

436. 576 
1.053,389 

5.6X6 
34.370 


Dailies. 


996.561 
2, 119. 101 

7,934 
23,110 

9,220 

216, 336 
499,712 

3.450 

11.070 
32, 712 

678, 227 
1,241,514 

41.402 
67,  959 

7,750 
17, 125 

13.812 

30,995 
82.941 

30,297 
87.123 

7.950 
20.  525 

4.200 
10,700 

32, 172 
47,106 

1,100 
48,9&4 

4,100 
22,600 

33.400 
107,504 

1,086 
4,620 


Weeklies. 


4. 253. 908 
6, 347. 827 

83. 437 
139. 867 

66,405 

1. 328. 133 
1,996,400 

10,104 

57.  786 
l.'»4.  243 

1, 998. 340 
3,135,664 

51.579 
59,666 

58. 492 
97,922 

105,000 

224, 503 
756, 105 

180. 102 
498. 557 

11.950 
8,200 

73. 107 
100,265 

121,281 
218, 748 

15.651 
139,134 

74, 152 
101,128 

316. 179 
&57,300 

3.700 
19.750 


Semi  week  lies. 


100, 544 
100,998 

1,400 
2,000 

2,000 

6. -250 
44,  230 


1.400 

13,800 
65,078 

700 
425 

500 
025 

2,400 

1,700 
4,140 

1.450 
7,240 

8,200 
20, 075 


Triweeklies. 


4.191 
3,720 


1,250 

250 

1, 40:» 
133,  l(i5 


4.510 
14,550 

750 


6.700 
9.825 


6.000 
5.700 


1,350 
200 


600 
480 


3,700 
192 


MonUilloA. 


500 
'i.BttO 


2.  im,  527 
6,900,400 

6.750 
9,050 

8,800 

622. 531 
966, 522 

1,100. 

16.  330 
20. 000 

1.6')«.073 
2, 763.  798 

3.  (MO 
20. 4iW 

1,110 


17, 150 

23, H50 
08. 5H2 

49, 540 
63, 7H3 

4.  .575 
12.  (KMJ 

51.500 
06.000 

70. 002 
rt6,  200 


Qiiartorlies. 


15. 0.'iO 

4.84)6 
5. 500 

3«,  282 
51,715 


All  OtlllT. 


82H.  013 
1,712,200 

286.  171 
746,315 

5.  2:10 

1,500 

2.  55(1 

502, 200 
1,342,007 

351.  7M1 
7011.  (»05 

1,600 


460,  886 
1.624,741 


600 

301.7:'5 
636,  5K8 

4(J0 


2.  WO 

4.000 

7.340 
12,  HA!) 

1.3(!0 
10, 000 

8,  VN) 
7.  200 

285 


5.  WH) 

17,5<K) 


18.  OTr 
2, 5<M 


1,000 


20, 625 


45(J 
l.VJ 

4:1.515 

m,  060 


00 

70 
71 


73 

74 

75 

76 
77 

78 
70 

80 
81 

82 
83 

81 

85 
86 

87 
H8 

80 
00 

01 
02 

03 
04 

05 
06 

07 
08 

00 

um 
101 


b  See  Indian  territor)',  incladlng  Oklahofua. 
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Table   3.— COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  PERIODS  OF  ISSUE  AND  CHARACTER  OF 


1 
2 

3 

4 

5 
0 

7 
H 

9 
10 

II 
12 

13 
14 

15 

10 

17 
18 

19 
20 

21 
22 

23 
24 

25 
26 

27 
28 

29 

30 

31 

32 
33 

34 
35 

36 
37 

38 
39 

40 
41 

42 
43 

44 

45 

46 
47 

48 
49 

r»o 

51 

52 

53  ! 

51  I 

55  I 

56  I 
57 

58 
59 

CO 

61  I 


STATES  AND  TERBITORIE8. 


Year. 


The  United  State* 1880 

I     1890 


Alabama 1880 

1890 


Arizona 


1880 
1890 


Arkansas 1880 

:     1890 


Califoniia 1«8^ 

1890 


Colorado 

Connecticut 


1880 
1890 

18*0 
1890 


Dakota  (6) !     1 880 

..     1800 


Delaware 

District  of  Culumbia 
Florida 


1880 
1890 

1880 
189U 

1880 
1890 


Georgia 1 880 

1890 

Idaho ;  1880 

I  1890 

Illinois ;  1880 

{  189U 

Indiana 1880 

I  1890 

Indian  territory  (e) |  1890 


Indian  territory.including  Okla- 
homa, (d) 


1880 
1890 


Iowa  . . . . : 1880 

'     1890 

Kantan '     1880 

1890 

Kentucky i     1880 

I     1890 

LouiHiana 1880 

1890 

Maine 1 880 

1890 

Maryland 1880 

1890 

MaHsacliusetf  n 1880 

1890 

Michigan 1880 

1890 


Minnesota . 
MisHissippi 


1880 
1830 

1880 
1890 


MiHAouri 1880 

1800 

Montana 1j^80 

1800 


Nebraska. 


18J^0 
1800 


Nevada 1  K^O 

1800 


PBRIOD8  OF  ISSUE. 


Total 
number     i 
of  pub- 
lications. ; 


125 
177 

17 
35 

117 
193 

361 
655 

87 
257 

139 
180 

67 
339 

26 

41 

44 

48 

45 
122 

200 
279 

10 

48 

1,017 
1,416 

467 
680 

13 

3 
43 

569 

8(t4 

347 

786 

205 

270 

112 
173 

123 
172 

143 
170 

427 
668 

464 
657 

223 
445 

123 
161 

530 

803 

18 
61 

189 
OSO 

37 
2.> 


8 

30 
49 

20 
45 

11 
27 

13 
14 

12 
17 

15 
13 

39 
60 

33 
53 

10 
30 

a 
7 

43 

m 

4 

10 

15 
37 

14 
10 


Number  published. 


Daily. 


12 

18 

8 
12 

7 
12 

8 
8 

4 

6 

10 
9 

16 
12 

13 
12 

4 
11 


18 
31 

12 
33 

4 

15 

5 
6 

8 
11 

5 
4 

23 

48 

20 
41 

6 
19 


Total. 

1 

• 
Morning. 

Evening. 

971 

438 

533 

1,731 

599 
3 

1, 132 

6 

3 

16 

9 

7 

6 

3 

3 

9 

6 

3 

6  > 

2 

4 

14 

4 

10 

58 

30 

28 

96 

45 

51 

19 

12 

7 

28 

11 

17 

17 

7 

10 

35 

12 

23 

9 

4 

5 

28 

11 

17 

5 

2 

3 

5 

2 

3 

5 

3 

2 

4 

2 

2 

3 

3 
6 

14 

8 

16 

11 

6 

24 

16 

8 

3 

2 

1 

74  : 

30 

44 

125 

44 

81 

40  , 

12 

28 

97 

18 

79 

1 

1 

1 

3 
3 

2 
4 

22 

28 

21 
55 

4  ' 

4 

6 

5 
9 

10 
28 

a  1 

9 

7 

Weekly. 


Semi- 
weekly. 


8,633 
12, 721 


109 
143 

11 
26 

104 
168 

250 
380 

63 
207 

99 
111 

57 
287 

20 
31 

23 
29 

40 
101 

163 
210 

7 
43 

758 
968 

390 
489 

12 

3 
34 

500 
675 

310 

701 

160 
208 

94 
140 

90 
101 

111 

128 

279 
373 

397 
522 

205 
355 

109 
139 

415 

585 

14 
42 

165 
486 

on 
15 


133 
214 


1 
2 

11 
12 

1 
3 

2 
2 

1 
5 


3 
1 

2 
2 

17 
21 

1 
3 


3 
15 


Triweekly. 


2 

7 


1 
o 


73 
40 


2 
2 


1 


2 

4 


6 
2 


Monthly.     Quarterly.     All  other 


1,167 
2,247 


116 
271 


221 
392 


7 
11 


2 

8 

32 
54 

4 

17 

15 
25 


18 

1 
5 

15 
11 


11 
39 


118 
225 

27 
74 


1 
2 


1 

3 
7 

2 

8 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1       2 

1             ** 

..•••.•••••. 

13 

1 

7 
3 

3 

5 

2 

31 
52 

15 
29 

23 
19 

2 
13 


5 
3 

8 
2 


10 
6  J 

6 
49 

3 
9 

50 

88 


4     ! 


17 


2 
1 


2 
1 


1 
2 


21 
33 


1 

4 


2 


2 
4 


4 

1 

6 

10 


4 
5 


3 
4 


23 
42 

6 

11 


3 

4 

1 
I 

2 
7 

1 
4 


18 
44 

1 
3 

1 
5 

12 
18 

1 
5 

4 
6 

80 
68 

7 
37 

8 
23 

■ 

8 

14 

1 

8 


a  For  luirpones  of  comparison  1880  inelude-s  217  children's  publications  and  Sunday  school  papers,  and  1891,173   Sunday  pablications   (not  connected  with 
daily  news ;'aper<*), 

b  North  and  South  Dakota  combined  fur  1800  to  compare  with  Dakota  territory  fur  1880. 
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PUBLICATION,  NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1880  AND  1890. 


CHARACl'ER  OF 

PUBUCATION 

9 

Number  devoted  to — 

• 

News, 

politics 

and  family 

reading. 

Keligion. 

Agricaltural, 

norticul- 

tural,  dairy, 

and  stock 

raising. 

Commerce, 
finance, 

insurance, 
railroads, 
and  trade.  ■ 

General 

literature, 

including 

magiiEines. 

Medicine 

and 
surgery. 

Law. 

Science 

and 

mechanics. 

Freemasonry, 
Odd  Fellow- 

sbip.  and 
temperance. 

1 

Education 
'  and  history, 
including 
college  and 

school 
publications. 

Society,  art, 

music,  and 

fashion. 

MisceUa- 

neons. 

(a) 

8,863 
13, 147 

553 
1,182 

173 
312 

363 

778 

189 
387 

114 
187 

45 

51 

68 
123 

149 

277 

248 
396 

72 
198 

477 
578 

1 
2 

114 
149 

17 
31 

106 

176 

270 
428 

78 
218 

110 
133 

67 
317 

24 
81 

20 
20 

41 
105 

177 
222 

10 
47 

736 
950 

422 
553 

11 

3 

40 

519 
707 

322 
724 

162 
218 

96 
127 

91 
112 

105 
129 

281 
353 

il3 
512 

207 
353 

115 
143 

425 
593 

17 
50 

178 
510 

35 
25 

5 
14 

2 

4 

1 

3 
2 

3 

1 

1 


1 

2 

1 

2 

A 

>••••••■.•  •. 

5 

3 

2 

1 

7 
14 

1 
3 

4 
5 

.1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

16 
22 

1 
5 

2 
6 

6 

5 

8 

12 
20 

2 
6 

3 

11 

1 

1 
1 

3 
5 

1 
I 

3 

3 

2 
3 

1 
3 

■ 

7 

*  *  * 

3 

7 
9 

1 
4 

5 

1 

2 

6 
5 

1 
1 

11 
8 

g 

27 
35 

1 
10 

4 
10 

3 

1 

3 

a 

9 

10 

11 

3 

2 

8 

2 

1 
1 

2 

12 

13 

4 

1 

14 

15 

6 

1 
2 

2 

1 

1 

i' 

10 

1 
2 

2 

1 

1 

16 

17 

I 



1 

4 

11 
10 

18 

2 

4 

1 

2 

1 

2 
3 

1 
•* 

3 
3 

19 

1 



1 

2 
4 

4 
5 

1 

20 

1 

21 

4 

7 
14 

I.... 

1 

1 
1 

2" 

i 

1 
3 

1 

5 
7 

22 

2 
3 

3 
G 

23 

5 

2 

11 

24 

n 

1 

66 
111 

3 

18 

1 

26 

49 
114 

13 
32 

1 

15 
31 

m 
1 

22 

9 

35 

8 
19 

2 
7 

5 
5 

5 
20 

2 
2 

<: 

13 
7» 

6 
9 

19 
10 

9 

14 

7 
20 

2' 

85 
69 

3 
20 

1 

27 

28 

29 



1 

30 

31 

■ 

i 
1 

! 

32 

2 

15 
31 

4 
11 

13 
20 

7 
11 

9 

8 

10 
11 

30 
86 

11 
39 

3 
22 

4 
8 

38 
63 

•••••••••■•••• 

1 

4 
10 

7 
10    > 

6 
6 

4 
13 

3 

4 

4 
8 

31 
44 

5 

13 

4    ' 
12 

33 

4 
7 

5 
9 

6 

4 

1 
6 

4 
7 

5 
4 

6 

15 

5 
10 

3 

7 

3 
4 

7 
10 

1 
5 

3 

8 

2 
3 

2 
1 

3 
1 

2" 

1 

1 

4 
3 

1 
0 

1 

1 

7 

15 

3 

7 

2 

1 

1 
2 

2 

4 

3 
1 

6 

m 

5 
11 

2 

6 

15 
17 

3 
14 

5 

7 

1 
8 

3 
8 

4 

3 

15 
33 

9 
14 

2 
8 

1 
4 

11 
13 

1 
4 

34 

8 

35 

36 

5 

4 
9 

1 

8 

1 
2 

5 
6 

19 
38 

3 
9 

2 
14 

4 

37 

38 

1 

39 

40 

/ 

1 
2 

41 

8 
24 

3 
2 

20 
42 

1 
7 

42 

3 

43 

2 
3 

2 
7 

7 
7 

1 

1 
2 

5 
14 

2 
1 

44 

1 
10 

15 

3 
3 

45 

2 

2 

46 

47 

48 

1 

49 

50 

10 

.   2 

2 

3 

4 

51 
52 

1 

5 
9 

' 

1 

9 
6 

m 

17 
53 

8 
19 

3 

4 

2 
4 

2 

7 

13 
16 

54 

55 

56 

3 

2 
5 

1 

1 
8 

r 

1 

-. 

2 

1 
5 

57 

o 

2 

1 

1 

2 

4 

58 

3 

3 

2 

59 

2 

60 

. . .  .\\v.\\"\y.\v.]\ 

• ••••••••■•••• 

61 

e  See  Indian  territory,  including  Oklahoma.  • 

d  Indian  territory  and  Oklahoma  combined  for  1899  to  compare  witk  Indian  territory  for  1860. 
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Tablk  3.— comparative  STATEMENT,  PERIODS  OF  ISSUE  AND  CHARACTER  OF  PUBLICATION, 


62 
63 

64 
65 

66 
67 

68 


70 
71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 
77 

78 
7B 

80 
81 

82 
83 

84 

85 
86 

87 
88 

89 
90 

91 
92 

93 
94 

95 
9ii 

07 
£8 

99 

lUO 

101  I 

102  I 


STATES  AND  TEUBITORIEe. 


Year. 


New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 


New  York 


Xorth  Carolina 


NorthDakoU(a). 
Olilo 


Oklahoma  (&). 
Oregon  


Pennsylvania. 


Khode  Island. 


South  Carolina 


South  Dakota  (a) 
Tennessee 


Texas 


Utflh 


Vermont 


Virginia. 


Washington . . . 
West  Virginia. 
Wisconsin 


Wyoming 


1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1800 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1890 

1880 
1890 

1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
189U 

1880 
189J 

1880 
1890 

18S0 

1880 
1800 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

188  J 
1890 


Total 
number 
of  pub- 
lications. 


87 
127 

215 
318 

18 
41 

1,411 
1,938 

142 

176 

112 

774 
1,093 

30 

74 

137 

973 
1,476 

44 

72 

81 
100 

227 

193 
254 

?80 
512 

22 
o9 

82 
76 

194 
231 

29 
172 

109 
144 

340 
521 

11 
31 


PERIODS  OF  ISSl'K. 


Daily. 


Total.     '  Morning.  Evening. 


10 
20 

27 

48 

3 
4 

115 

168 

13 
21 


56 
125 


I 
16 

08 
164 

8 
10 

4 

6 

21 

12 
19 

30 
44 

5 
9 

5 
5 

20 
23 

4 

23 

2 

11 

21 
49 

3 
5 


2 
4 

8 
16 

o 
1. 

46 
60 

7 
9 


22 
28 

3 

4 

7 

42 
52 

2 
3 

3 
4 


7 
8 

14 
15 

2 
4 

2 
2 

15 

12 

4 
9 

2 
4 

9 
14 

2 
2 


8 
16 

19 
32 

1 
3 

69 
102 

6 
12 


34 
97 


3 
0 

56 
112 

6 
I 

I 
2 

IJ 

5 
11 

16 
29 

3 
5 

3 
3 

5 
11 


14 


12 
35 

1 
3 


Number  publiHhod. 


31 
42 

69 

85 

189 

154 
196 

231 
433 

8 
10 

72 
00 

124 
167 

23 
141 

96 
124 

283 
426 

8 
25 


Jkly. 

Semi, 
weekly. 

Triweekly. 

) 
Monthly. 

7 
12 

13 

1 
Quarterly. 

All  other. 

CO 



4 

90 

4 

6 

1 

163 

1 

3 

231 

1 

2 

27 

4 

3 

15 

30 

1 

892 

24 

5 

282 

40 

53 

1,075 

34 

4 

517 

C6 

74 

113 

3 
3 

2 

4 

2 

7 
9 

5 

90 

4 

135 

3 

5 

98 

584 

8 

11 

21 

738 

1» 

P9 
1 

151 

25 

28 

22 

1 

6 

10 

159 

59 

1 

1 

109 

1 
3 

] 

674 

4 

16 

19 

901 

1               14 

3 

305 

43 

M 

a  See  Dakota. 
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NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1880  AND  1890— Continued. 


CHABACTKR  OF  PUBLlCATIO> 

r. 

Number  devoted  to — 

• 

News, 

politics, 

and  family 

reading. 

Religion. 

Agricultural, 

horticul- 
tural, dairy, 
and  stock 
raising. 

1 

Commerce, 

finance, 
insurance, 
railroads, 
and  trade. 

General 

literature. 

including 

magazines. 

Medicine 

and 
surgerj^ 

Law. 

Science 

and 

mechanics. 

■ 

Freemascmry, 
Odd  Fellow- 
ship, and 
temperance. 

Education 

and  history, 

Including 

oollejg:e  and 

school 
publications. 

Society,  art, 

music,  and 

fashion. 

Hiscelia. 
ueous. 

74 
110 

194 
260 

17 
38 

816 
965 

118 
147 

105 

576 
790 

29 

60 
116 

675 
9Z2 

39 
46 

68 

87 

212 

147 
103 

254 
447 

15 
22 

74 
63 

135 
177 

28 
155 

100 
127 

301 
444 

11 
30 

* 

3 

5 

3 
13 

1 
1 

97 
181 

12 
16 

2 

67 
109 

1 

5 
6 

75 
198 

1 

5 
6 

3 
5 

I 

10 

1 
2 

4 
6 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
12 

62 

1 

2 
3 

63 

1 
1 

1 

1 
4 

1 

1 

64 

3 

65 



* 

66 

1 

29 
30 

4 
3 

1 

12 
16 

1 

116 
104 

67 

125 
259 

2 
2 

77 
124 

2 

1 

38 
46 

1 

I 

6 
12 

28 

41 

16 
44 

2 

35 
55 

I 

4 

2 

19 
33 

28 
77 

68 
69 

70 

2 

1 

46 
44 

71 

" 

1 

12 
24 

'72 

•••■•■•••*•••• 

24 
29 

2 
21 

11 
12 

4 
3 

4 
3 

7 
9 

73 
74 

75 

1 
2 

13 
18 

2 
3 

41 
83 

2 

1 



2 

* 

23 
41 

2 
5 

1 
1 

8 

9 
.9 

\ 

1 
5 

79 
67 

76 

1 

15 
39 

3 
6 

2 

77 

18 
38 

13 
25 

13 
12 

3 

10 

, , 

5 
23 

78 
79 

80 

4 

10 
9 

4 

14 
31 

14 
12 

3 

3 
3 

11 
20 

1 
2 

3 
4 

7 
13 

4 

3 

s 

4 

81 

82 

1 
1 

1 

1 

5 

1 

2 
4 

1 

83 

1 

4 

7 

2 
8 

...........  ^ 

I 



84 

3 
4 

t 

! 

4 
2 

2 
4 

•       7 
3 

1 
17 

2 
3 

85 

2 

2 
9 

1 
4 

2 

1 

1 

1 
2 

86 

1 

87 

4 

88 

89 

3 

8 

1 
4 

2 
2 

', 

1 

2 
3 

15 
10 

90 

1 

91 

1 

3 
6 

1 

2 
3 

— 

1 

4 
2 

c 

92 

6 
5 

I 

1 

2 
3 

11 
2 

93 
94 

95 

3 

6 

! 

2 

2 
3 

8 
7 

4 

2 
2 

4 
14 

96 

1 

1 

2 
9 

1 

1 
3 

7 

8 

97 

1 

4 

17 

...   .  . 

3 

5 

5 

, 

....        ...... 

.............. 

98 



1 
2 

1 
2 

09 

( 

100 

101 

1 



i 

102 

1                      '                      1 

b  See  Indian  territory,  inclnding  Oklahoma. 
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Table  4.— COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  NUMBER  OF  NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS 


1 

2 

3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10  i 

12  ' 

13 
14 

15 
16 

17 

18  I 

10 
20 

21 
22 

23 
24 

25 
26 

27 
28 

29 
80 

31 

32 
33 

S4 

85 

36 
37 

38 
39 

40 
41 

42 
43 

44 

45 

46 
47 

48 
49 

50 
51 

52 
53 

54 
55 

56 
57 

58 
59 

60 
61 

62 
63 


The  United  States. 


Alabama. 


Arizona 


Arkanaas. 


California 


Colorado. 


Connecticut 
Dakota  (e)  .. 
Delaware . . . 


District  of  Columbia 


Florida 


Georgia.., fc 

Idaho 

lUin^ltt 

Indiana  — 


Indian  territory  (d)>. 


Indian  territory',   including 
Oklahoma,  (e) 


Iowa. 


Eanaaa 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 


Maine 


Maryland 

MaaaachusettH 

Michigan 

Minneitota 

Miasissiiipi 

Minsouri 


Montana  . 
Nebfliska. 
Nevada. . . 


New  Hampshire. 


1880 
1800 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1800 

1880 
1800 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1800 

1880 
1800 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1800 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1800 

1880 
1800 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 


NUMBER  OF  PUBLICATIONS,  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDIXO  TO  LAKOUAOE. 


Total 

number 

of  pul>li- 

cations. 


11,314 
17, 616 


125 

177 

17 
35 

117 
193 

361 
555 

87 
257 

139 
180 

67 
339 

26 

41 

44 
48 

45 
122 

200 
279 

10 
48 

1,017 
1,416 

467 
680 

13 

3 
43 

569 
804 

347 
786 

205 
270 

112 
173 

123 
172 

143 
170 

427 
668 

464 
657 

223 
445 

123 
161 

530 

803 

18 
61 

189 
550 

37 
25 

87 
127    H 


1 

• 

Arme- 
nian. 

Bohe- 
mian. 

Bohe- 
mian 
and 
Fng. 

lish. 

i 

Cata- 
lan. 

Chi- 
neae. 

Dutch. 

1 

9 

18 

English. 

Finn- 
ish. 

French. 

French 
and 
Eng. 
lish. 

Gaelic. 

1 
Gaelic  1 
and        Ger- 
Kng-    ,   man. 
lish. 

1 

13     

1 

2 
3 

10. 515 
16,467 

4 

41 
43 

641 

1             25               1 

1 

6 

1 

3 

700 

125 

1 i 

1 

177 

16 
34 

116 
191 

358 

i 

1 

• 

1 
........1 

1 

L....... 

1 

....*!!'  ....!!.. 

1 

1     

2 

2 

3 

5 
6 

1 
1 

15 

■ 

1           51«i 

, 

17 

1                1 

1                ( 

..>.«••« 

84 
251 

134 
171 

65 

1 

3 

.......•'-- ' 

1 

5 

1 

1 

9 

i 

1 

'•«••*••■ 

i 

i 

! 

i 

1 

........1 - 

1 

1 

325 

25 
39 

41 
46 

1 

t 

4 

! 

.....••« 

1 

1  —  — 



o 
3 

1 
1 

t 

1 

2 



45 

J .,. 

121 

1 

199 

1 

1 

278 

10 
48 

•■ 

1 



i 

!          4 

920 
1,270 

435 
.     646 

12 

1 
42 

523 
750 

334 
768 

194 
264 

93 

1 
2 

1 
70    1 

7 

1 

1 

1 

81    ! 

32 

••••••.. 

1 

33 

* 

1 

. 



**"••"  •• 

1 

1 

2 
3 

36 

40 

11 
14 

11 
6 

4 

5 



1 

' 

1 

....     i 

15 

7 

1 
..    .   ...... 

154      

4 

' 

, 

188 
172 

134 
161 

"    *"    1    '  "* 



9 

.' 

1  •••■••• 

..!..! 

•          •          ^•--.-.•- 

9 

42£ 
641 

i 

1 
10 

15 

27 

IS 
18 

'       i       i.i 

1 

1 

'**'**■■ 

6 

439     ! 

9 

606               2  '            3 

1 

202      

389    '          1     i 

1 

2 



::::::::    '::i 

I 



133 
161 

494 

754 

18 
60 

175 
522 

37 
25 

87 
123 



1 

............. 

1 

34 

1 

41 

m    m  •        m         • 

........ 

1    i 

11 
16 

1 

3 

........ 

, 

1    . 

1 

1 



-•••••  "■ 

«••••*••,•••••••. 

a 

"•**•*••« 

2 

Choctaw. 

Embraces  Norwegian,  Swedish,  and  Danish  publications. 

Korth  and  South  Dakota  combined  for  1890  Ht  compare  with  Dakota  territor}'  for  1886.   • 
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PRINTED  IN  DIFFERENT  LANGUAGES,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES :  1880  AND  1890. 


NUMBER    OF  PUBUCATION8,  CLABSJJtlKD  ACCORDING  TO  LAKOUAOB— continued. 

Ger- 
man 
and 
Ene- 
lish. 

Ger- 
man 
and 
He- 
brew. 

He- 
brew. 

Hunga- 
rian. 

Indi- 
an. 

Indian 

(o) 

and 

Eiie- 

liafa. 

Irish. 

Ital- 
ian. 

Italian 
and 
Enif- 

Lithu- 
anian. 

PoUah. 

Pf.rtu- 
gnese. 

Scan- 
dina- 
vian. 

Sla- 
vonic, 
not  spe- 
cified. 

Simnish. 

Spanish 

and 

Enc- 

liah. 

Vola- 
puk. 

VoU- 

puk 

and 

En£- 

lish. 

Welsh. 

Welsh 
and 
Eng- 
lish. 

• 

3 
...... 

i" 

1 

i 

2 
22 

2    '        40      ---'          2« 

1 

5 

i* 

1 

30 

i 

6              2 

I    U 

2              1 

2    i      130 

2 

33 

7 



2             1 

2 

1               1 

1 

■ 

1 

1 

!    .        1  

8 

!!C!!!!."  "'" 

1 

1 

1 

! 

\ 

4 

1 

.-.,--- 

1 

•  ^*  « •  .  . 

1 
1 

1 

5 

."!'*'*.!. i 

1 

1 



1 

' 

A 

•••••••• 

■\ 

.  . 

. 1.  

7 

: :::::::  1 

1" ; 

8 



3 

4 

2      

2     , 

* 

6 
4 

1               1 

9 

2 

, 

1 

1 

' !!!!!!!! 

10 

1 

'          i  ■ 

11 

■| ■': 

1 

i;;'.;*.;"! 

\?. 

! 

1 

13 

i  '■  ■ 

1 

;..! i:: ::: ::: 

14 

••••"• 

1 

\r* 

2 

5 

.......^ 

1 

i'i.i 1  "  "   ] 

Iff 

..••••... 

1 

17 

: -      ;      -- 

t 

; 

■        "             "   "              I 

; 1 

18 

.  -  •  .    ... 

' 

19 

1 

j 

i 

>««••«•• 

1    *  *" 

20 

i 

1 

1 
1 

^   •  •   •  •   •    - 

1 

21 

........  ........^..... ......... 

1 

i 

. 

1 

]",    1 

22 

1 

1 

1 

23 

....      ^ 

' .J 1 

■  1 
1 

1 

?4 

• 

. 

1 

1 

1 

25 

.]'.'. t!.!... 

1                               1 

I     ' 

.........  ...... ^ ....... . 

,,,,,, i  .    , 

?fi 

♦ 

2 
9 

3D 
32 

1 

27 

'         8 

i 

i 

2 

1 

1 

• 

\ 

28 



j 

29 

.      1 

1                   : 

i 

.:::::::  ..::.:::i:::::::. 

30 

•         1 

1 

1 

1 1 ._ - 

31 

2 

1 

S3 

1 

1                       i 

1              i 

■••••••• 

33 

1 

1 

1 



6 
10 

2 

1 

34 

35 

• 

1 

1 

1 

• 

3<l 

2 

..i            i    -  - 

;                          1 

1 
......                      ' 

1 

87 

— 

88 



i 

1 

1 

1 

39 

40 
41 

42 

43 

44 
45 

46 
47 

48 

49 

50 
51 

52 

1 

! 

1 

■"""■'I'"**** 

1 

1 

•                                                   1 

* 

1 

, 

... 

........ 

f 

■ 

I     '     " 

•  •«*•■  •■ 

i 

■ 

1 
i 

i 

: 

..!...! 1 

1 

-                     ----- 

• 

1                     j 

I _.. 

1 

2 
6 

7 
33 

■  ■  i 

1 

1 

•'•       ,               ! 

3 

2 

i 

1 



53 

1 
2 

54 

2 

2 

1 

.K. 

55 

5« 

1 

........<...... 

••••>•• 

57 

"■•■**■       !•••••• 

........    

2 
9 



58 

\ 

■  '  1" 

59 

1 

•    ••••••         AAMMMMaa 

<m 

••«••• • 

61 

t 

ft2 

j 



! 

63 

2588- 


d  See  Indian  territory',  inrlading  Oklahoma. 

e  Indian  terzitorv  and  Oklahoma  combined  for  1800  to  compare  with  Indian  territory  for  1880. 
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Tablk  4.— comparative  STATEMENT,  NUMBER  OP  NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS  PRINTED 


STATES  AND  TEHRITORIBS. 

• 

1 
Year. 

Total 
number 
of  publi- 
cations. 

« 

NUMBER  OF  PUBLICATIONS,  CABSIFIED  ACCORDIKO  TO  LANOUAOB. 

Arme- 
nian. 

Bohe- 
mian. 

Bohe- 
mian 

and 
Eng- 

Ush. 

Cata- 
lan. 

Chi- 
nese. 

Dut«h. 

English. 

Finn- 
ish. 

French. 

French 
and 
Eng. 
lish. 

Gaelic. 

Gaelic 

and 

Eng- 
gliah. 

1 

Ger- 
man. ; 

1U 

7*7 Amr  flliinii^v               ...... 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1890 

1880 
1890 

1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1800 

1880 
1800 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1800 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1800 

1880 
1890 

215 
318 

18 
41 

1,411 
1,938 

142 
176 

112 

774 
1,003 

30 

74 
137 

973 
1,476 

44 

72 

81 
LOO 

227 

193 
254 

280 
512 

22 
39 

82 
76 

194 
231 

20 
172 

100 
144 

340 
521 

11 
31 

196 
292 

14 
33 

1,280 
1,772 

142 
176 

105 

083 
982 

80 

72 
132 

884 
1,372 

42 
69 

80 
98 

220 

192 
250 

261 
494 

22 
36 

82 
76 

189 
227 

29 
163 

107 
142 

287 
409 

11 

• 

1 

19 

65 

fitivr  \fexico. . 

1 

1 

1 

24 

66 

67 

New  York 

' 

** 

*                                r 

68 

i* 

3 

4 

1 

• 

10 
5 

97 
111 

60 

TCnrtli  r!ArolinA 

1 

1 

70 

71 

North  DakoU  (a) 

Ohio 

72 

1 

1 

89 
104 

73 

!•..•...■ 

1 
2 

i" 

1 

74 

Oklahoma  (b) 

t 

76 

. 

76 

Oremm 

2 

3 

87 
87 

1 
1 

1 
2 

3 

1 

77 

PennavlTania 

78 

. 

79 

RhnilA  TmIhtmI     

* 

1 

1 

1 

90 

SI 

South  Carolina  ..^ 

•*•••••• 



82 

•..*..«« 

^ 

South  Dakota  (a) 

B4 

.  1 

1 

85 

Tennessee 

4)6 

Texas 

Utah 

• 
Vermont 

4 

87 

'.....    ... 

1 
2 

. 

13 

88 

11 

89 

90 

1 

91 

K 

• 

92 

Virginia 

:  -         _  J 

93 

1 

5 

94 

Washington 

.'1  — 

4 

95 

• 

*• 

96 

"West  Virginia 

3 

97 

9 

08 

Wisconsin ^ 

!•"•••••• 

******* 'i 

.     1 

2 

09 

■  **.*.    ■• 

2 
5 

1 
3 

47 

100 

Wyoming 

87 

101 

102 

30 

i 

a  See  Dakota. 
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IN  DIFFERENT  LANGUAGES,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1880  AND  1890— Continued. 


NUMBBB  OF  PUBLICATIONS,   CLABSiriED  AOCOBDiyO  TO  LANOUAOB— OOntinued. 

Ger- 
man 
and 
Eng. 
Ush. 

Ger- 
man 
and 
He- 
hrew. 

He- 
brew. 

Hunga- 
rian.' 

Indi- 
an. 

Indian 
and 
Eng- 
lish. 

Irish.- 

Ital- 
ian. 

Itfllian 
and 
Eng- 
Usb. 

Lithn- 
anian. 

Polish. 

Portn- 
guese. 

Scan- 
dina- 
vian. 

Sla- 
Tonio, 
not  spe- 
cified. 

Spanish. 

Spanish 

and 

Eng. 

lish. 

Vola- 
puk. 

Vola- 

puk 

and 

Eng- 

Ush. 

Welsh. 

Welsh 
and 
Eng- 
Ush. 

• 

64 

A5 

4 
5 

0 
14 

m 

3 

fl7 

■ 

1 

1 
5 

1 
1 

4 

7 

4 
4 

fi8 

i 

4 

3 

1 

«*•••••■ 

i 

60 

70 

1 

■••■■«• 

71 

1 

4 

• 

72 

■ 

■  •  ■  ■  • 

73 

2 

i 

1 

1 

74 

1 

75 

* 

76 

........ 

. ..4. ... 

1 

1 

«••«•«•• 

77 

1 

1 

78 

5 

2 

1 

2 

•••••• 

1 

1 

2 

2 

79 

fU) 

1 

81 

82 



83 

1 

• 

1 

• 

84 

• 

8.1 

••••■••• 

86 

6 
8 

87 

2 

88 

80 

2 

no 

i 

01 

02 

« 

03 

94 

05 

6 

06 

07 

• 

08 

3 
10 

09 

5 

i    .     . 

2 

100 

1 

! 

101 

. 

■"::::::r: :  ::: 

102 

1               !                    ! 

b  See  Indian  territory,  inclodtng  Oklahoma. 
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Table  a,— DETAILED  STATEMENT,  NEWSPAPERS  AND 


3 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
10 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
SO 
31 

22 

S3 
34 
35 


87 
38 
39 

40 
41 

4& 
43 
44 

45 

46 

47 
48 
40 
50 
51 


STATES  AND  TBBBITOEIK3. 


The  United  States 

Alabaraa 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Califurnia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian  territory 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Maasachnsetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Misaoori 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevaila 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Sonth  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia... 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Number 
of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 
report- 
ing. 


12,362 


121 
21 
144 
376 
159 

123 
26 
13 
83 

204 

29 

996 

505 

8 

643 

627 

184 
116 
105 
113 

409 
506 
341 
114 
506 

41 

412 

11 

83 

224 

31 

1,263 

120 

78 
724 

15 

111 

992 

40 

76 

149 

178 

391 

21 

55 

157 
125 
103 
379 
21 


CAPITAL. 


Aggregate. 


$126, 269, 885 


666,964 

100,598 

500, 349 

4, 345, 600 

1, 221, 886 

1, 284, 375 
241,104 
537,502 
405. 055 

1,  286, 729 

144,990 

9.714.024 

2, 506. 675 

23,790 

3,501,710 

2,  313, 876 
2, 397,  213 

815,  083 
1, 140. 152 
1, 385, 133 

7,531,827 
3, 438, 287 
3, 693,  259 
297,757 
4, 578, 490 

509.267 

2, 143, 488 

73,290 

754, 183 
2, 373, 213 

120.068 

^,  716, 028 

449, 877 

491, 274 

7,  738, 089 

46. 145 

653. 419 

16,070,348 

661,944 

438,704 

.579, 109 

1, 708,  359 

1,  670, 937 

537, 098 

455,393 

756, 320 
1,035,182 

438,110 
2, 045,  930 

133,642 


Value  of  plant. 


ToUl. 


$78, 760, 034 


810. 
169, 
372. 
324, 
1, 003, 

85, 
5, 338, 
1,  751, 

15. 
2, 337. 


490,906 

70.050 

323,  240 

3, 193, 578 

840, 442 


261 
7U0 
158 
391 
100 

010 
353 
633 
825 
298 


1,  622, 840 

1, 593, 127 

475,211 

661.027 

953,  525 

3, 562, 036 
2, 232. 274 
1,789,318 
198, 495 
2,771,474 

367, 758 

1, 299, 101 

57,200 

512,460 
1, 825, 350 

76. 950 

18, 123, 764 

303, 532 

351, 880 

4, 870, 207 

39. 700 

396,535 

10,  315, 243 

485.  267 

289,025 

410, 562 

1, 170. 294 

1,114.316 

223,568 

283,678 

442.334  ' 

780, 109  , 

307,900  ' 

1,  632, 099 

86,930 


Land. 


$10, 409, 896 


18,015 

1,000 

18, 445 

612. 282 

64,  515 

56,300 

25, 700 

32,000 

6,415 

144, 670 

7,510 
173,  057 
123,  510 


212, 305 

•147, 900 

189, 825 

37, 475 

17.725 

188,  525 

128, 200 

194, 175 

93, 725 

10, 105 

277, 490 

24,100 

93, 932 

4,600 

28,100 

171,900 

5,800 

4,061,676 

80,300 

22,825 

430,436 

2,750 

19.500 

1, 906,  575 

81,  820 

22,400 

25,735 
205. 788 
63,945 
54,200 
21,535 

45,795 

94,150 

20,950 

183,550 

6,665 


Buildings. 


$11, 769, 253 


41,885 
9,850 

24,335 
730, 802 
139, 977 

65,900 
27, 300 
52.000 
12, 225 
170. 025 

15. 950 
564,567 
158,650 


301, 810 

188,061 

360,595 

55,425 

59,650 

183,500 

216, 050 
249,650 
286, 775 
19. 705 
425,544 

47.660 

155, 480 

10,500 

76,350 

231, 825 

8,450 

3,335,248 

48, 975 

72,  875 

066,225 

1,800 

32,435 

1, 592. 184 

109,200 

47,550 

57, 625 

259. 825 

156,093 

24,600 

47,900 

66.675 
113,  057 

36,100 
192,725 

10.965 


Machinery, 

tools, 
and  imple- 
ments. 


$56,580,885 


Lire  assets. 


431, 006 

59.200 

280,460 

1,844,494 

644,950 

688, 061 
116,700  I 
288, 158  ' 
305.751  I 
688, 405  ' 

61,550  ! 
4,  600. 729  I 
1,469,473  I 

15,  825 
1, 823, 183  I 

1, 286.  879  j 

1,042,707  I 

382,311 

583, 652 

581,500 

3. 217.  786 
1, 788, 449 
1, 408,  818 
168.685 
2, 068, 440 

295,998 

1.049.689 

42,100 

408,010 
1,421,625 

62.700 

10,726,840 

224,257 

256. 380 

3, 773, 546 

35,150 

344.800 

6,816.484 

294. 247 

219. 075 

327,202 
704,  681 
893,  378 
144.768 
214,  243 

329,864 

572.  902 

250.  850 

1,255,824 

69,300. 


Total, 


$47. 509, 851 


168,607 
538.065 
556, 621 
313. 530 
171, 715 

313,986 

255.073 

130.  210 

1, 013. 831 

46, 712 


176. 058 

30.548 

177,109 

1, 162, 022 

372, 424 

474.114 
71.404 

165,344 
80,664 

283,629 

59,980 
4,375,671  1 
755.042  1 
7,965 
1,164,412  , 

691,036 
804,086 
339,872 
479. 125 
431,608 

8,969,791 
1, 204, 013 
1,903,941  ; 
99,262  ' 
1, 807, 016 

141,509 
844,387 

16,090  ! 
241, 723 
547,863  ; 

43, 118 
11,592,264  , 
146.345  ' 
139.394 
2, 867, 882 

6,445 

256,884 

•  5, 755. 105 

176,  677 

149,  679 

Raw- 
materials. 


$5,997,471 


19.468 

6.102 

36.  975 

145, 779 

72,740 

67,601 

5.700 

20,707 

20,021 

r2, 335 

10.950 

457,368 

120.406 

1,525 

187, 771 

107,311 

130.272 

44,603 

61,021 

40.225 

218.674 
167,562 
139.406 
10.075 
227.450 

28.960 

113.407 

2,490 

31.831 

98,211 

7,325 

1, 633, 750 

20.074 

22.044 

396,449 

1,525 

40.905 

663,771 

23.672 

12,269 

28,331 
54,389 
72.GU9 
105.237 
33.491 

22.329 

38,702 

15. 761 

123.9T.«i 

6,575 


NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS. 
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PERIODICALS,  BY  STATES  AND  TEKRIT0KIE8 :  1890. 


CAPiTAi^— continaed 

I. 

Live  asaeta- 

-Continaed. 

1 

MiacellMieoa4  expenses. 

4 

Stock  in  proceaa 

and  finished 

products  on 

hand. 

Cash,  bills  and 
accounts  receiv- 
able, and  all 
sundries  not  else- 
where reported. 

Total. 

Kent  paid  for 
tenancy. 

Taxes. 

Insnnnce. 

Repairs, 

ordinary,  of 

baildings  and 

machinery . 

Interest  paid  on 

cash  need 
in  the  business. 

All  sundries  not 
elnewliere 
reported. 

$5,866,454 

$36,645,926 

1 
135,727,039 

$3,884,824 

$605,687 

$638, 257 

$996,355 

$680,127 

$28, 921, 789 

1 

3.594 

1,840 

13,802 

43,302 

22,105 

152, 996 
22,546 
126. 332 
962.941 
277,579 

135, 0.'M 

19,100 

122.419 

1, 118, 276 

257,337 

18.417 

5.640 

23.619 

154.557 

38.673 

3,789 
1.242 
3,579 
19,465 
9,648 

3,807 

706 

3.328 

20. 114 

7,181 

2,986 

620 

4,542 

15, 9  U 

8,715 

4,607 
996 

4,932 
21,402 
13,220 

102, 048 

9.896 

82, 419 

880.804 

179, 891 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

19,940 

655 

3.227 

8.666 

27, 931 

386, 573 
64,989 

141,410 
51, 977 

183,363 

271.730 
22.776 

123,440 
73,832 

800,163 

42.835 
4,962 
15,190 
14,806 
29,660 

7,212 

653 

2.613 

2,392 

12, 570 

9,487 
606 
2,326 
8,102 
7,798 

8,335 
537 
2.316 
1,956 
8,296 

7,465 

780 

100 

1,996 

4,648 

196, 376 
15.238 

100, 805 
49,080 

237, 191 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

3,348 

609,233 

63,437 

605 

81,652 

45,682 

8,309,070 

565,199 

5,835 

894,989 

21,  on 

8, 282, 077 

540, 595 

3,245 

547, 460 

3,719 

421,053 

88,456 

1,450 
09,988 

1,407 

48,509 

16,543 

139 

20.603 

1.217 

60,465 

13,666 

231 

21,269 

1.255 

72, 617 

17, 415 

115 

21. 828 

2,133 
42, 105 
13,712 

11,280 

2,612.328 

390,803 

1.310 

358,787 

12 
13 
14 
15 

24,985 

16 

37,726 
154. 879 
10.385 
26,515 
63,588 

545,999 
518,935 
284,884 
390.989 
327, 795 

848. 083 
895.065 
325, 820 
214,036 
307,413 

83.349 
41. 596 
26,753 
28.787 
48, 942 

15.841 
8,548 
6,378 
6.116 
7,159 

12  28G 

12.805 

5,75:^ 

7.567 

5,194 

12,006 

12.734 

6,306 

8.669 

17, 876 

21,295 

10,462 

2,963 

5.225 

4,886 

203,306 
808,920 
277,667 
188, 672 
223,356 

17 
18 
10 
20 
21 

741,779 
140, 533 
552, 166 
3,187 
125,286 

3,009.338 

895,918 

1,212.369 

85,400 

1, 454, 280 

3,070,184 

701. 001 

891,956 

45, 505 

1,043,820 

293,189 
87,428 

111,149 
10,540 

154,766 

46.697 
17,253 
12, 873 
1,523 
27,369 

38.980 
20.592 
13,843 
2.156 
26,568 

38.646 
17.460 
11,496 
1.997 
36,904 

89,330 
24,251 
85,637 
1,953 
20,940 

2,563.342 

534,017 

707.058 

27,336 

777, 273 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

6.828 
92, 943 

1,200 
17,196 
55,896 

105,  701 
638,037 
12.400 
192,606 
393. 756 

69.045 
432,  539 

14,323 
114,013 
477, 214 

15,632 
81,996 
1,744 
19.361 
72,503 

2,972 

10, 157 

965 

2,628 
12,148 

3,511 

10,962 

586 

3,633 
10,995 

,4,488 

15,416 

960 

7.515 

11,425 

7,813 

20,228 

188 

2,258 
10, 713 

84,629 

293,780 

9,880 

78, 618 
850,430 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

4.120 

1,046.860 

6.466 

12.771 

476,981 

31,673 

8, 911. 6U 

119,805 

104. 579 

1,994,452 

33.405 

11,281,003 

89.455 

69.106 

1,681,680 

6,003 

968.928 

13,779 

11.227 

191, 164 

1,006 

107. 373 

3.066 

8.225 

47,606 

723 

109.335 

2,286 

4,107 

44,241 

1,024 

393.556 

3,066 

8.940 

49, 141 

675 

64,176 

8,047 

6,093 

89,242 

23.974 

9,637,635 

64,221 

3(1, 514 

1, 310, 196 

32 
33 
34 
35 
86 

420 

14,210 

1, 109. 467 

9,625 

3,258 

4,500 

201.769 

3.981,865 

143,380 

134,152 

17.736 

172,662 

4, 753. 106 

192.815 

83. 419 

2.726 

25. 717 

820, 819 

13, 775 

10,004 

20 

3,725 

61.914 

3,525 

8.616 

271 

4.871 

69.752 

3.829 

2. 679 

610 

3.025 

92, 832 

7,430 

1,103 

260 

7,402 

91, 575 

8.537 

5,804 

13. 849 

127.922 

4, 126, 714 

155. 719 

60.713 

37 
38 
30 
40 
41 

12,360 
20,720 
21,906 
54.145 
11,060 

127, 916 
462,956 
462, 106 
154. 148 
127, 164 

88,758 
291,840 
444, 470 
110.  l^ 

55.691 

21.527 
32,802 
72.663 
18,663 

8,443 

4,686 
9,260 
10,674 
3.149 
1,781 

4.306 

12.464 

11.280 

1.915 

2,688 

4,116 
6,670 
23,647 
3,257 
2,111 

5,164 
8,235 
9,238 
5,648 
3,520 

48,959 

222,409 

816,968 

T7,50l 

37,148 

42 
43 
44 
45 
46 

28,437 
12,881 

4,827 
81,184 

1,812 

263,220 
203,990 
109,622 
808.672 
3b, 323 

173, 345 

205.376 

74,383 

574,866 

1                    24.258 

'                    25.344 
25.520 

9,837 
60.389 

4,714 

1 

4,541 
4,502 
2.322 
14,294 
1,321 

4.231 
8,723 
2,315 
16,484 
1,023 

6,291 

6.364 

2,525 

13,987 

805 

1,772 

5.400 

1,438 

11,739 

530 

131.166 
154,867 

55.946 
457,973 

15,865 

47 
48 
40 
50 
51 
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Table  5.— DETAILED  STATEMENT,  NEWSPAPERS  AND 


2 
8 

4 
6 
6 

7 

8 

0 

]0 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
80 
81 

82 
33 
34 
35 
36 

37 
38 
89 
40 
41 

42 
43 
44 
45 
40 

47 
48 
49 
50 


STATES  AND  TKRBXTOBIKS. 


The  United  States 


Alal>aina.. 
Arisona... 
Arkansas. 
California. 
Colorado. . 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 


Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian  territory 
Iowa 


Kansas  . . . 
Kentucky. 
Loutsiana. 

Maine 

Maryland. 


Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 


Montana 

NebnMka 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey 


New  Mexico... 

New  York 

North  Carolina 
North  Dakota. . 
Ohio 


OklahomiC 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania . . 
Rhode*  Island  . . 
South  Carolina. 


South  Dakota. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 


Virginia 

Washineton . . , 
West  Virjjinia 
Wisconsin 


AYKRAGB  NUMBKB  OF  BMPLOT^S  AND  TOTAL  WAGES. 


Aggregates. 


Average 
number. 


106,095 


51     Wyoming. 


647 

124 

024 

3,405 

1,221 

1,286 
215 
497 
515 

1,415 

117 

9,502 

3,251 

23 

8,576 

2,588 
1,800 
937 
1.343 
1,251 

6,996 
3,668 
2,  Q'iO 
384 
5.291 

807 

1,91» 

63 

651 
2,199 

140 

»18,086 

567 

337 

7,292 

700 

10.658 

579 

449 

578 

1,357 

1,995 

378 

403 

899 

797 

532 

2,728 

93 


Total  wages. 


$68, 601, 632 


371, 767 
83,091 

322, 742 
2,800,203 
1, 064, 301 

868,171 
108. 150 
389, 731 
260, 113 
769,724 

80,027 

6, 431, 079 

1,631.819 

9,828 

1, 744, 480 

1,132,043 

1,106,423 

687, 378 

632.159 

846, 819 

4, 144, 307 
1,824,744 
1, 707, 637 
158, 038 
3, 407, 446 

330. 862 

1,125,363 

58,725 

317, 764 
1,365,376 

88,833 

14,933,132 

236,590 

203, 352 

4,063,564 

32.131 

556.889 

6,567, 603 

374,894 

237,385 

301.545 
827,531 
1, 193, 550 
279, 277 
208,694 

442. 131 

683,827 

222.  052 

1,285,724 

82, 518 


Officers  or  firm  members  actively 

engaged  in  the  business  or  in 

supervision. 


Males 
above  16  years. 


Num* 
ber. 


10,972 


86 

22* 

93 

329 

142 

136 
23 
15 
62 

165 

29 

1,005 

468 

1 

571 

513 
146 
90 
102 
100 

388 
899 
297 
81 
573 

38 

337 

5 

60 
190 

24 

1,295 

71 

53 

722 

9 

83 

828 

47 

56 

115 

142 

300 

26 

44 

133 
92 
82 

368 
16 


Wages. 


911, 326, 208 


77,271 

*J0,340 

72,764 

401, 656 

147, 890 

162,606 
23,550 
39,525 
51,016 

136,447 

22,264 

1, 148, 900 

398,720 

300 

451,866 

332,905 
185. 367 
107, 195 
93,336 
109,044 

464. 337 
815, 438 
824,689 
51,895 
614, 131 

47.690 

2t9.612 

5.804 

43,426 
235,164 

17.400 

2, 013, 851 

49,054 

44.024 

657,550 

4,340 

89,209 

928,568 

52.548 

41, 049 

76.328 

132, 724 

240. 067 

37,296 

39, 140 

93,661 
100, 201 

56, 114 
279, 156 

18,780 


Females 
above  16  years. 


Num- 
ber. 


228 


4 
7 
5 


5 
1 

1 
32 
14 


8 

11 

a 

2 
4 

5 

11 

10 

3 

2 

13 


1 

1 

1 
23 


1 

14 
2 


Wages. 


$149,669 


600 


1,966 
6,312 
2,662 


4.800 
2,000 

416 

26.056 

7,093 


1,920 

8,896 
1,180 
3,416 
2.795 
2,924 

6,430 

*4,200 

1,380 

6.50 

7,174 


1,367 


364 

780 

416 
18, 118 


1 

16 

500 
7,480 

6 
9 

5,529 
13, 359 

. ....... 

2 
3 
5 

936 
1.960 

2,820 

1 
1 

............ 

300 

520 

520 
5,590  , 
1,740  : 


Sditors,  subeditors,  and  reporters. 


Males 
above  16  years. 


Num- 
ber. 

Wages. 

10,050 

$10,443,361 

61 
7 

80 
410 
135 

182 

•     23 

69 

31 

126 

7 
922 
241 

3 
149 

117 
170 
120 
85 
179 

603 
282 
182 
25 
489 

20 

120 

5 

44 
180 

10 

2,340 

26 

13 

564 

5 

58 

1,181 

68 

43 

24 

128 

139 

28 

29 

71 

93 

29 

174 

5 


41,970 
6,000 

23,037 
447,039 
149, 170 

119, 578 
14,710 
67,022 
26,000 
96,761 

8,020 

064,914 

180j  119 

1,800 

97,440 

74,600. 
141, 824 
117, 432 

73,339 
231, 701 

579, 781 
254,304 
165,669 
13,364 
463,401 

34.381  i 
119, 554 
4,820 

27,658 
158, 178 

9,700 

3,315,476 

20.946 

11, 464 

472, 148 

2,608 

69, 036 

1, 086, 976 

61,243 

35. 741 

16, 170 

122.066 

124, 381 

33.520 

21. 670 

64,048 
110,657 

19,596 

144.559 

6,960 


Females 
above  15  years. 


Num-        TO-.-,, 
ber.         ^*«* 


488 


2 

13 
5 

3 


2 
6 

7 


35 

17 


10 

10 
10 
14 
31 


57 
10 
42 


18 


100 
1 


20 


6 
44 

1 


1 
8 
6 
1 
2 


$306  071 


416 


300 
5.688 
2,720 

2,016 


2.2» 
2.516 
4,028 


19,731 
8,200 


3,940 

3,884 
4,734 
10,128 
7.154 
3,432 

35.302 

3,776 

19,903 


10,809 


1.664 


924 
3,650 


92,767 
300 


10,006 


3,856 

28,317 

624 


400 
5,336 
8,864 

500 
1,050 


2,480 
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PERIODICALS,  BY  STATES  AND  TEBEITORIES:  189(>-Coiitiiiued. 


AVKXAOE  NUMBBB  OF  SMPLOT^  AXD  TOTAL  WAGES— COD  tinned. 


Clerk9. 


Male« 
above  16  years. 


Num- 
ber. 


6.604 


30 
11 
12 
254 
62 

55 
14 
42 
14 
63 

1 
538 
110 


115 

49 
87 
58 
64 
98 

463 
157 
140 
4 
297 

12 

98 

2 

9 

70 


1,999 

9 

7 

416 


Wages. 


$5, 371, 597 


35 

729 

24 

20 

17 
89 
76 
28 
12 

40 

42 

17 

109 


26,492 

5,672 

9,492 

251,497 

61,034 

48,086 
5.684 
33, 024 
11, 430 
4J,£52 

860 

446.457 

72,629 


76,685 

28.061 
63,906 
61,120 
40.504 
73, 082 

448, 150 
112,  570 
129,558 
1,970 
253, 775 

16,551 

65, 911 

1,980 

7,520 

65,438 

5,810 

1,619,956 

4,674 

5,465 

311, 920 


Females 
aboTe  15  years. 


Num- 
ber. 


2,316 


3 

16 

4 

12 
2 

22 
5 

22 


"Wages. 


i929,609 


252 
31 


33 

23 

34 

13 

224 

5 

260 
38 
47 


70 

2 
24 


8 
147 

2 
491 


3 
147 


41,542 

573.  794 

19.354 

14, 308 

14,612 
65,657 
54, 052 
23, 810 
8,548 

20,754 

37,739 

9.900 

78. 722 


3 

28J 

7 


3 

22 

14 

1 

8 

2 

1 

2 

19 

8 


1,100 
6,771 
1,816 

5,128 

572 

11, 181 

2,700 
10,202 


112, 405 
10,094 


10,824 

7,893 
16, 453 

4,658 
61, 624 

1,970 

136,686 
12,090 
21,726 


30,095 

1,850 
11,254 


3,600 
44,416 

460 
218, 100 


1,336 
50,024 


1,400 

94.920 

2,514 


524 
9.850 
6,542 

5U0 
3,600 

514 

520 

520 

6,171 

6.096 


Operatives,  skilled  and  unskilled. 


Males 
above  16  years. 


Num- 
ber. 


47,442 


334 

65 

359 

1,397 

651 

507 
90 
128 
250 
754 

61 
4,040 
1,506 

13 
1.739 

1,229 
882 
333 
455 
536 

2,262 
1,536 
1,275 
184 
2.358 

160 

933 

26 

306 

1.120 

68 

7,741 

337 

177 

3,347 

55 

296 

4,922 

231 

244 

276 
624 
1,024 
151 
169 

483 

335 

233 

1,183 

48 


Wages. 


$26,482,191 


184,367 

43,342 

185,349 

1,061,479 

589,627 

321,460 

38,692  i 

73.223 

121, 152 

395,136 

44, 137 

2. 361i  21C 

667, 613 

6,570 

811,394 

493,848 
453,  371 
178, 535 
208, 261 
194, 177 

1, 838, 051 

703, 771 

681,358 

71.282 

1, 207, 006 

152, 713 
541.355 
20, 638 
152, 606 
587,299 

40, 716 

5, 442, 472 

131,  320 

99,024 
1,649,949 


23, 

217, 

2,486, 

150, 

96, 

148. 
276, 
545, 
109, 
83, 


517 
134 
256 
436 
958 

633 
098 
619 
308 
319 


200,053 
252, 694 

95, 605 
495, 898 

39,064 


Femsiles 
above  15  years. 


Num- 
ber. 


7,200 


16 

9 

25 

229 

53 

112 

14 

9 

23 

65 

6 
751 
283 

3 
347 

233 
86 
37 

201 
18 

623 
356 
162 
28 
^7 

10 

132 

2 

82 

61 

4 

907 
13 
31 

617 

3 

73 

566 

23 

5 

59 
79 
68 
43 
53 

12 

43 

39 

234 

5 


Wages. 


«2, 138,021 


4,650 

4.435 

6,871 

86,492 

27,072 

41,808 
3,003 
2,376 
6,192 

16,875 

1,830 

259,499 

71,658 

784 

83,028 

66,346 
21,251 
10,620 
61,432 
4,062 

246,959 

87.644 

58, 151 

7,263 

92,936 

6.444 

41,160 

600 

25,257 

14, 478 

1,820 
259, 027 

2,697 

10.611 

152,  111 

620 

27,692 

146, 112 

8,652 

1,004 

15,462 
24,336 
21, 187 
13, 179 
17,381 

1,846 
17,691 

7,381 
67,095 

1,188 


Children. 


Num- 
ber. 


6,940 


7 

66 

216 

89 

37 

12 

6 

71 
81 

10 

572 

261 

3 

335 

223 

102 

89 

16 

29 

60 
401 
131 

46 
233 

7 
144 

1 
20 
71 

8 

640 

88 

13 

307 

11 

45 

576 

84 
22 

33 
54 
126 
41 
20 

85 

34 

78 

259 

1 


Wages. 


$638,913 


7,049 
682 

8,100 
23,063 
16,099 

4,955 
1,722 
330 
6.967 
7,399 

1,300 

60,157 

28,992 

874 

30, 938 

24,609 

11, 127 

6,347 

1,767 

4,061 

8,616 
40, 191 
16,461 

4,065 
24,848 

2,096 

17,464 

120 

2,064 

9,051 

1,208 
66,564 
14,095 

2,221 
30,616 

1,046 

5,336 

68,534 

10,672 

2,700 

3,479 
6,072 
15,423 
6, 792 
2,247 

7,341 

4,156 

6,084 

22,983 

250 


Pieceworkers. 


Males 
above  16  years. 


Num- 
ber. 


Wages. 


12,932   $10, 031, 505 


68 

3 

26 

474 

71 

203 
86 

190 
48 

118 

2 

1,263 
284 


284 

160 
275 
224 
101 
272 

741 
870 
320 
13 
827 

49 

104 

22 

51 

286 

n 

2,243 
22 
39 

1,038 


83 

1,419 

77 

68 

43 

190 

224 

54 

30 

71 
152 

40 

318 

7 


28,272 

2,720 

12,763 

469,904 

64,613 

148. 286 
19, 817 

166,081 
26. 940 
56,486 

1,200 
993,523 
175,291 


101,362 

99,917 
205,080 
187, 567 

54,D26 
221.836 

632,462 
274,253 
273,622 
7,041 
C83,977 

67,006 
49, 516 
24,763 
27. 411 
229,072 

7,999 

1, 765, 463 

13,  .504 

28,704 

687,104 


Females 
above  16  years. 


Num- 
ber. 


1,890 


6 

61 

4 

39 

1 

15 


13 


84 
36 


86,207 

1, 110, 259 

63,770 

45,505 

23,073 

173,656 

175,650 

62,411 

18,306 

64,244 
157,388 

26,992 

174, 873 

7,400 


39 

28 
5 
1 

80 
2 

628 
49 

'31 

1 

66 

3 
18 


68 
66 

6 
304 


98 


12 

95 

17 

1 

5 
18 
13 

5 
36 

1 
5 
2 
46 
1 


Wages. 


$778, 100 


Children. 


Num- 
ber. 


780 


1,000 

40,302 

2,098 

14, 248 

400 

4,680 


2,640 


37,619 
11,450 


14,963 

6,594 

2,130 

360 

27,621 

1,040 

247,443 

16,607 

15,421 

506 

19,294 

2,641 
6,506 


26.844 
17,850 

3,304 
120,898 


84,456 


9,948 

29,643 

5,081 

120 

1,928 
9, 876 
4,045 
1.961 
13. 183 

150 
2,881 

250 

18,697 

1,040 


24 


Wages. 


$3,207 


i02 


100 
100 


440 


9 


1,865 


2 

a 

4 
5- 

^ 

7 

8- 

» 

10 

11 

la 
la 

14 
16 
19 

17 
18 
1» 
20. 
21 

22: 

2a 

24 
25 
26 

27 
28 

3a 

31 

32 
3a 
84 
35 
36 

37 
38 
39 
40 
41 

42 
43 
44 
45 

46 

47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
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Table  5.— DETAILED  STATEMENT,  NEWSPAPERS  AND 


STATES  AND  TKBBTTORIB8. 

WEEKLY ] 

RATE8  OF  WAOB8  PAID  AND  AVERAGE  NUMBBB  OF  EMPLOYES  AT  BACH  RATE,  INCLUDING  OFFTCRR8.  FIRM  XBlfBKRB, 
CLERKS,   EDITOKB,  SIBEDITORS,   AND  REPORTERS,  BUT  NOT  THOSE  EMPLOYED  ON  PIECEWORK. 

Males  above  16  years 

Total 
number. 

Under 
f5. 

loand 
over 
lint  un- 
der $6. 

$6  and 

over 

but  nn> 

der|7. 

$7  and 
over 
but  un- 
der $8. 

$8  and 
over 
but  un- 
der ^9. 

$9  and 
over 
but  un- 
der $10. 

$10  and 

over 
but  un- 
der $12. 

$12  and 

over 
bat  un- 
der $15. 

$15  and 

over 
but  un- 
der $20. 

$20  and 

over 
Uat  un- 
der $25. 

$S5mnd 
over. 

7,  .•'.22 

IG 
2 

18 
496 
318 

74 
6 
5) 
17 
44 

« 

6 
666 

81 

1 

The  Unitetl  States 

75,068 

1        7, 914 

3,663 

3.394 

3,894 

3,718 

5,229 

9,138 

11, 043 

13,657 

6,396 

A.lAlinTnA  .«.••»...«.....•.••..«..... 

2 

501 
105 
404 
2.390 
990 

880 
150 
254 
357 

1,108 

98 
6,514 
2,325 

17 
2,574 

1.908 

1,285 

601 

706 

913 

3,716 
2,374 
1,894 
294 
3,717 

236 

1,488 

38 

419 
1,560 

108 

13,375 

443 

250 

5,049 

69 

472 

7,660 

370 

363 

432 
983 
1,539 
233 
254 

727 

562 

861 

1  &34 

69 

57 

2 

53 

128 

27 

65 
25 
14 
44 

138 

2 
546 
820 

20 
1 
27 
72 
11 

35 
11 
2t 
23 
65 

4 

211 

147 

2 

182 

162 
76 
26 
46 
52 

165 
107 

e.'> 

38 
177 

2 

77 
1 

18 
62 

3 

473 

53 

14 

312 

7 

15 

384 

8 
30 

22 
62 
83 
'7 
18 

73 

17 

26 

127 

1 

30 
3 
33 
53 
21 

67 

6 

10 

16 

47 

3 
261 
164 

23 
10 
32 
08 
12 

22 
14 

18 

7 

56 

4 
267 

2H 

6 

37 

52 

8 

24 
9 
14 
22 
63 

6 
840 
167 

1 
162 

187 
70 
23 
62 
45 

160 

159 

91' 

21 

214 

1 

116 

1 

16 
80 

4 

413 

24 

9 
256 

7 

8 

382 

6 

13 

37 

67 

67 

7 

6 

51 
14 
20 

141 

81 
8 
62 
75 
24 

35 
12 
12 
30 
55 

4 
872 
2» 

8 
178 

160 
TO 
37 
CO 
45 

189 
204 
106 
30 
595 

7 
101 

38 

9 

69 

206 

59 

76 
27 
20 
63 
144 

4 

711 

335 

6 

345 

325 
160 
96 
109 
117 

449 
445 
254 
5t 
386 

16 
254 

61 

13 

42 

272 

103 

175 
19 
10 
68 

258 

14 

1,141 

307 

6 

455 

232 
178 
76 
111 
189 

604 
334 
396 
84 
637 

12 

173 

7 

08 
312 

18 

1,775 

58 

52 

712 

U 

78 

1,051 

07 

40 

69 

155 

265 

23 

56 

70 

64 

34 

228 

2 

78 

38 

lu2 

613 

183 

238 
12 
68 
43 

185 

29 

1,228 
338 

6D 

i:i 

19 

356 

224 

79 
9 
15 
24 
61 

22 

771 

97 

3 

Arizona ......< 

4 

Arkannaa 

R 

Calil'oniia 

c 

Colorado 

7 

Connecticut 

fi 

Delaware 

£ 

District  of  Columbia 

10 

Florida 

11 

Gc^rif  ia 

12 

Idaho 

13 
14 

Illinoia 

Indiana 

15 

I udian  territorv 

10 

Xo  wa 

880 

226 

144 

62 

96 

126 

a 

278 
293 
188 
51 
829 

4 
93 

2 
44 

200 

4 

1,060 

94 

21 

665 

1 

16 

1.117 

17 

?3 

29 

150 

152 

22 

17 

117 
21 
72 

322 
1 

133 

132 
95 
15 
32 
34 

153 

146 

73 

13 

171 

2 
86 

2 
29 
73 

3 

397 

27 

11 

272 

8 

9 

384 

8 

19 

20 
52 
65 
5 
13 

48 

15 

32 

110 

8 

147 

187 
67 
11 
24 
25 

99 

116 

73 

15 

151 

6 
67 

2 
22 

68 

432 

210 
243 
113 
102 
141 

808 
340 
332 
18 
575 

41 

261 

13 

53 

292 

28 

2,953 

34 

51 

860 

•8 

114 

1,176 

118 

62 

66 

114 

810 

64 

81 

98 
138 

60 
260 

12 

• 

""83* 

02 
101 
63 
40 
79 

315 
113 
142 
10 
206 

55 

173 

3 

19 
101 

15 

1,461 

15 

13 

315 

■6 

60 

504 

81 

10 

32 
55 
117 
42 
10 

30 
141 

10 
121 

28 

68 

29 

72 

89 

-27 

60 

496 

111 
152 

4 
316 

00 
97 
7 
lit 
89 

c 

17 

TCanaan  

18 

TCAnt.nrlcv 

19 

Loiiiaiana 

20 
21 

Maine 

Maryland  , . r ,.t ^ 

22 

MAJtaflnhnAAttN 

23 

Michigan 

24 

M  iiiTiAHnta 

26 

M iaaiHainni 

26 

27 

Misaouri » . 

Montana 

28 

Nebraska v...... 

29 

Nevada  

80 

New  HamiMibire 

29 
122 

6 

654 

32 

23 

409 

12 
11 
626 
27 
32 

56 

41 

85 

4 

83 

61 

19 

29 

138 

9 

87 

lao 

22 

1,226 

65 

30 

079 

21 
38 
1,005 
85 
66 

70 

133 

269 

21 

41 

89 

84 

38 

214 

31 

New  Jersev 

82 

• 

New  Mexico 

33 
34 

New  Yorlc 

North  Carolina 

501 

33 

0 

312 

2.462 

8 

85 

N<frtH  Dakota 

11 
237 

86 

Ohio 

37 

Oklahoma 

88 

Oregon 

9 
396 

8 
18 

25 
59 
03 

4 
21 

55 
7 

29 

97 

1 

114 

635 

45 

38 
40 

Pennsylviinia 

Khode  Island 

41 

South  Carolina 

10 

42 

South  Dakota 

16 
93 
73 
44 
8 

35 
02 
12 
7« 
12 

43 
44 

Tennessee 

Texas 

45 

Utah 

46 

Vermont 

47 

Virginia 

48 

Washinirton 

49 

West  Virginia 

60 

Wisi^onsin 

61 

Wvominir 
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PERIODICALS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890— Continued. 


WEEKLY  RATES 

OF  WAGES    PAID 

>  AXD  AVEBAOB  NUMBER    OF    EMPLOYES  AT    EACH    BATE,  INCLUDING    OFFICERS,  FIRM  MEMBERS,  CLERKS,  EDITORS,  SUBEDITORS, 
AND  REPORTERS,  BUT  NOT  THOSE    EMPLOYED  ON  PIECEWORK— Continued. 

Females  above  15  y 

ears. 

i                               Children. 

1 

Tutal 
imiii- 
ber. 

1 

1 

UDOer 
15.. 

|5and 

over 

butuu 

derfO. 

$6  and 
over 
bnt un- 
der $7: 

$7  and 
over 
bnt  un- 
der $8. 

$8  and* 
over 
but  un- 
••der$9. 

$9  and 
over 
but  un- 
der $10. 

$10  and 

over 
but  un- 
der $12. 

$12  and 

over 
bnt  un- 
der $15. 

$15  and 

over 
but  un- 
der*$20. 

$20  and 

over 
but  un- 
der $25. 

•      1 

$25  and 
over. 

Total 
num- 
ber. 

Under 
$5. 

$5  and 
over 
but  un- 
der $0. 

$Oand 
over 
bnt  un- 
der i7. 

$7  and 
over. 

10,232 

3,137 

1.602 

1,560 

.u 

688 

595 

762 

457 

288 

88 

51 

5,940 

1 

6,731 

144 

34 

31 

1 

18 

9 

34 

205 

67 

127 
16 
33 
39 
95 

7 

1,070 

345 

3 
393 

277 
133 

72 
440 

35 

951 
414 
254 
30 
448 

12 

164 

2 

93 
217 

1.521 

14 

35 

800 

3 

88 

899 

31 

5 

05 
112 
93 
45 
04 

15 
44 

42 

.271 
16 

0 

2 

-  12 

52 

3 

20 
10 
4 
12 
23 

2 

207 

174 

2 

20ii 

127 
45 
10 

137 
13 

1)0 

160 

50 

15 

179 

3 

1 

1 

4 

2 

2 

3 

24 

10 

18 

1 

09 

7 

05 

215 

89 

37 
12  ' 
5 
71 
81 

1 
10 
572  I 
261  ' 

3 
335 

223 

102  . 

39 

16 

29 

60 
461 
131 

46 

233 ; 

7 
144 

1 
20 
71 

8 

040 

88 

13 

1         307 

1 

11 
45 
570 
84 
22 

33 
54 
120 
41 
20 

85 
34 

78 

259  , 

1 

1 

48 
7 

63 
202 

72 

36 
12 
5 
70 
79 
1 

i            9 

1        670 

255 

3 

32;) 

216 

1          96 

37 

16 

28 

'          58 

458 

125 

46 

224 

2 
142 

1 

80 
70 

8 

620 

72 

13 

304 

10 
43 
542 
84 
21 

31 
53 
124 
30 
20 

83 

31 

78 

257 

21 

2 

1 

[ 

3 

6 

38 

4 

24 

6* 

8 
34 

1 

152 

58 

4 

40 
4 

IT 

4 

2 

1 

14 

1 

146 

28 

4 

26 
9 

17 
1 
3 
2 

3 

2 

8 
11 

2 

2 
9 
7 

4 

19 
10 

7 

23 

4 

14 

23 
11 

7 

11 
1 

1 

1 

3 
9 

1 
1 

1 

5 
0 

7 

1 

8 

1 

10 

4 

12 

4 
3 

1 

2 

1 
2 

0 

2 
5 

1 
85 
18 

3 
2 

2 
94 
12 

4 

1 
2 

1 
2 
3 

TO 

2 

11 

12 

116 
25 

1 
19 

19 
8 
6 

40 
7 

130 

25 

47 

2 

36 

157 
19 

05 
4 

28 

7 

12 

•    •    •   ^m   •   •   «   »    * 

8 

13 

3 

14 
15 

73 

54 

37 

7 

129 

5 

73 

121 

•      30 

3 

88 

• 

47 

32 
13 
26 
90 
1 

137 

C2 

23 

5 

28 

20 

10 
3 

13 

10 

4 

4 

3 

.   1 

83 

4 
47 

1 
26 

9 

13 
9 
6 

14 
2 

117 

7 

19 

•2 

■ 

3 

7 
3 
2 
5 
• 
100 
8 

16 

1 

17 

3 
9 

4 

3 
3 

8 

3 

7 
4 

1 

1 

2 

16 

17 

4 
1 

i 

0 

mm 

1 



18 
10 

16 

20 

1 
9 

4 

1 

.......... 

1 

1 
3 
4 

21 

142 

26 

14 

3 

24 

1 
18 

40 

1 

22 

2:< 

2 

2 

2 

24 

25 

30 

5 
13 

15 

3 

7 

2 

3 

8 

1 
2 

1 
1 

3 

26 
27 

52 

24* 

102 

1 

407 

10 

8 
322 

1 

17 

316 

3 

4 

24 
11 
28 
21 
11 

11 
7 

81 

141 

4 

21 

2 

14 

46 

1 

200 

2 

2 

184 

2 
8 
130 
2 
1 

16 
30 
9 
10 
10 

1 

2 

6 

39 

19 

17 

7 

1 

28 

29 

16 

48 

""242 

1 

11 
146 

12 

8 

2 
139 

5 
2 

1 
98 

13 

1 
110 

7 
5 

1 
119 

■  2 

1 

80 

3 

1 

^^ 

• 

32 

98 

00 

2J 

22 

1 

18 
1 

2 

15 

33 
3i 
35 
as 

2 
51 

4 

28 

3 
25 

4 
16 

1 
15 

11 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 !  37 

6 

224 

3 

17 
60 
11 

8 

55 

7 

6 
37 

1 

10 

37 

2 

0 

10 

1 

7 

12 
1 

"3 
1 

1 
30 

1 

38 

11 

4 

89 

40 

1 
2 

1 

41 

9 
33 
11 

4 
12 

'?" 

1 
38 

7 

2 

4 

2. 

8 

1 

6 

3 

18 

3 
6 
6 
2 

8 

• 

3 

2 

11 

'2 

11 

1 

19 

9 

4 

4 

2 
7 
1 
9 

2 
4 

7 

1 

42 

•      I 

1 

1 
2 

43 

2 

1 

1 
8 

44 

45 

1 

40 

• 

47 

2 

3 

4 

4 

2 

i 

2 

48 
43 
6J 
51 

14 

5 
2 

3 
2 

3 
0 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

■ 
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Table  «.— DETAILED  STATEMENT,  NEWSPAPERS  AND 


4 
6 
6 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
16 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
80 
31 

82 
33 
84 
85 
36 

37 
38 
39 
40 
41 

42 
43 
44 
45 
46 

47 
48 
49 
60 
61 


8TATI8  AHO  TSBBITOBIBS. 


The  United  Stote^. 


2  Alabama . . 

3  Arizona... 
Arkansas . 
California . 
Colorado . . 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 


Idabo , 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian  territory. 
Iowa 


Kansas 

Kentucky . 
Louisiana . 

Maine 

Maryland  . 


Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi  ... 
MisBOurf 


Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 


New  Mexico  . . . 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota . . 
Ohio 


Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  .. 
Khode  Island . . . 
South  Carolina. 


South  Dakota 
Tennf  s»ce  — 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 


Virginia 

Washington... 
Went  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


MATE1UAL0  U8BD. 


Aggregate 
coat. 


$38,956,822 


159,555 

26.567 

181, 126 

1.426.629 

439,558 

339,608 
37,503 
300,794 
110,292 
637,271 

28,237 

4,000,623 

774. 429 

C.811 

863,764 

566,941 
481.713 
288,846 
367, 256 
431,560 

2,902,340 

915, 521 

771, 151 

71, 759 

1. 708, 128 

101, 619 
569.920 
15,227 
190,829 
566,188 

34, 577 

9, 650. 150 

116, 750 

112, 769 

2,404,807 

14,398 

209,813 

4, 448, 814 

187,  758 

74,765 

124, 528 
368,500 
514. 635 
113,953 
120.838 

173,334 
234,127 
114, 7G5 
734, 777 
29,529 


Paper  used  on  newa];>aperB  and  periodicals. 


Totals. 


Pounds. 


552, 876, 161 


2.007,288 

189,620 

1, 083. 505 

20, 220, 809 

4, 984, 842 

4, 676, 762 
580,218 
5, 357. 486 
1, 036, 382 
7,028,445 

141, 176 

60, 007. 589 

8, 619, 064 

43,766 

7, 809, 310 

5, 276, 496 
5. 780, 580 
3,906,224 
5, 779. 649 
6, 477,  706 

34, 734, 860 
11,680.577 
10, 193, 158 
493, 593 
27,462,453 

783.627 
5.583.456 

158, 962 
1,911,461 
6,447.571 

160,834 

165, 413, 361 

1,  111.  101 

510,604 

29, 823, 811 

98, 445 

2, 150, 770 

71,130,406 

3, 135, 927 

1, 007, 108 

813, 714 
5, 185, 720 
5, 345, 193 
1, 206, 050 

996,377 

1, 977, 387 
2, 615, 931 
1.080.643 
7,574,249 
172,995 


Cost. 


$23,905,384 


95,792 

10,677 

62.380 

994,082 

268,517 

194,580 
22,269 

248,043 
48,903 

318, 916 

9,592 

2, 627, 842 

405, 424 

3,166 
385,858 

270,700 
222,801 
166,307 
221. 571 
292, 411- 

1, 654. 770 

481.459 

444,973 

29,236 

1, 137, 348 

43,860 

263,412 

7,982 

81,460 
276. 661 

11.086 

6, 841, 425 

53, 174 

28,649 

1,281,068 

5,532 

121, 573 

2, 827, 670 

116,855 

47,309 

49, 162 

222,283 

261, 291 

67.687 

50,817 

92,898 
125, 756 

51,088 
348,906 

10,165 


Daily. 


Pounds. 


326,620,576 


1,151,611 

119,710 

367,336 

15,729,848 

4,279,167 

3,379,714 
433,600 

2, 613, 567 
581,325 

3, 550, 135 

48,800 

37, 739, 620 

4,224,821 

2.730 

3,242,350 

2, 532, 989 
3, 188, 353 
2,920,032 
1, 165, 574 
4, 998, 834 

19,294,602 

6,299,294 

6,205.498 

124.286 

18,654,621 

547.623 

3, 193, 843 

139, 579 

916, 101 

3, 709, 505 

96,730 

94, 075. 309 

475, 460 

187,100 

15,776,259 

66,317 

1, 250, 824 

.46, 727, 701 

2, 578, 150 

557, 730 

290,832 

2, 772, 684 

2, 709, 270 

785,530 

247,000 

1,115,320 

1,877,740 

614, 775 

2,962.567 

98,120 


Cost. 


$11,930,793 


47 

6 

16 


213 

131 
14 
95 
24 

144 

2 

1,358 
160 

135 

109 
104 
115 
49 
213 

686 
218 
230 
5 
678 

28 

125 

6 

34, 
148 

6 

3, 176 

19 

8 

583 

3 

62 

1,593 

91 

20 

16 

95 

112 

41 

9 

44 

82 

24 

120 

5 


751 
841 
242 
031 
295 

667 
930 
970 
101 
149 

765 
813 
097 
136 
133 

006 
973 
021 
567 
706 

604 
634 
786 
075 
017 

344 
828 
668 
269 
314 

238 
472 
877 
837 
123 

035 
453 
436 
331 
775 

153 
783 
269 
689 
460 

549 
422 
314 
.560 
194 


Weekly,  semiweejdj, 
and  triweekly. 


Pounds. 


170,260,470 


835, 521 

60,910 

701, 419 

4,072,126 

644,595 

986, 740 
139,808 

2, 508. 854 
451,889 

2,666,542 

92,376 

17,988,060 

3,584,895 

41,036 
4,387,406 

2,674,719 
2,516,379 
923,902 
1, 162, 775 
1,367,612 

11, 330, 856 

4, 812, 430 

3,060,510 

356, 852 

7,705,705 

232,804, 
2. 262, 277 
19,383 

972. 472 
1, 707, 501 

63,804 

47,485,425 

622, 408 

313.564 

10, 715, 912 

31,768 

836,720 

16,726,551 

642, 167 

445, 778 

473. 662 

2. 028, 606 

2,502,^33 

338,400 

527, 262 

778, 027 

695. 471 

460,904 

4,259,290 

74,875 


Cost. 


$8,765,517 


46,654 

4,836 

44,257 

261,302 

61,413 

46,176 

6,835 

141,695 

24.634 
123,033 

6,827 
940,885 
186,0(13 

3.030 
238,642 

157, 133 

112.883 

47,062 

60,683 

71,684 

734,650 
230.176 
159, 954 
23, 147 
390,823 

15, 218 

129,230 

1,314 

45,240 

86,088 

4.813 

2,263,822 

32,261 

19, 103 

617, 014 

2,449 

55,655 

778, 157 

24,570 

26,306 

30. 925 

103, 089 

139.650 

19,687 

29,304 

43. 343 

39. 913 

26.360 

212, 818 

4,071 


Monthly,  quarterly, 
and  all  other. 


Pounds. 


55, 995, 115 


20.156 


14,750 

427,835 

61,080 

310.308 
7,310 

175,065 
3,168 

811,768 


5, 179, 900 
809.348 


179,664 

68.788 

75.848 

62,200 

3, 451, 300 

111,260 

4,100.403 

568;  853 

927,150 

12, 455 

1, 102, 127 

3,200 
127, 336 


22.888 
1, 030, 565 

300 

23, 852, 537 

13, 233 

9.940 

3, 331, 640 

360 

63,226 

7,676,154 

15, 610 

3,600 

49,220 
384,340 
132.090 

82, 120 
222. 115 

84,040 

42,720 

4.864 

352. 392 


Coat. 


$3,209,074 


1.487 


1,881 

33.740 

8.800 

Id.  737 
494 

10,378 

268 

51,733 


328.144 
50,324 


12,093 

4.471 
4,046 
4,224 
111.  321 
7,021 

233.516 
32.640 
64.233 

1.014 
68.508 


8,354 


1.900 
42,250 

35 

1, 401, 131 

1,036 

700 

180.931 

48 

3,465 

456.077 

054 

228 

3.084 

23.411 

0,372 

6.311 

12,063 

5.006 

3.421 

414 

15.628 
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PEBIODICALS,  BT  STATES  AND  TEBBITOBIES :  1890— Continued. 


MATiBiALB  USED— Continued 

I. 

TALUB  OF  PRODUCTS. 

Paper  need  in  book  and 
Job  printing. 

Ink. 

• 

Bent  of 

power 

and  heat. 

! 

Fuel. 

Office 
supplies. 

All  other 
materials. 

Total. 

Advertis- 
Jng. 

Subscrip- 
tions and 
sales. 

Book  and 

Job 
printing. 

AU  other 
products. 

PonndD. 

Coat. 

Ponnda. 

Cost 

Cost. 

Coat. 

Coat. 

Cost. 

• 

118.053,331 

$9,984,852 

8,496,697 

$1,428,921 

$200,677 

$084,426 

$1,033,855 

$1,417,707 

$179,859,750  ' 

$71,243,861 

$72,343,067 

$32, 812,  lis 

$3,401,189 

r. 

475,303 

125,950 

969.400 

2,848,750 

1, 105, 028 

38,995 

12,595 

97,150 

258,216 

120,337 

40,362 

7,200 

28.263 

504.650 

51,841 

6,757 

1,549 

6,053 

49.150 

11,540 

1,970 
160 
600 

8,622 

547 

1 

3,366 
531 

4,789 
43.887 
16,233 

10.647 

695 

7,654 

35,452 

17,594 

2,028 

350 

2,500 

87,220 

4,790 

809,577  i 
154,590  1 
737,588 
6, 500, 445 
2,211,057 

305.654 
59,680 

232,376 
3,099,453 
1,125,534 

332.460 

54,950 

228,885 

2,496,152 

678.746 

110, 578 
89.310 
217. 652 
809.772 
862,065 

880 

650 

68,675 

95,068 

84,712 

2 
8 

4 
6 
6> 

909,661 

95,180 

121,846 

472,745 

1,513,272 

90,562 

9,718 

11,973 

46.718 

143,764 

79,844 
10,765 
72,891 
17,163 
145,142 

15.757 
1,529 
8.983 
4.771 

26,993 

3,915 
268 

2,140 
681 

5,856 

31,877 

883 

8.706 

3,244 

16.931 

10.163 
1,741 

13,676 
5,895 

18, 521 

12,844 
1,125 

12,273 

580 

6.791 

1,775,664 
202,496 

1,173.567 
524.108 

2,078,024 

766, 517 
105, 816 
682, 918 
188.589 
838,034 

723,690 
64,3:M) 
553,685 
185,299 
795,252 

275.289 

29,175 

85,184 

145.795 

420. 373 

10,206 
8,075 
1,000 
4,425 

24,365 

7 

8- 

• 

10 

11 

132, 570 

11,998,547 

8,430,722 

28,500 

3.590.096 

•  13,047 

925,994 

279,870 

2,750 

358,289 

5.294 

521, 700 

128, 515 

935 

223,491 

1,419 

114.698 

31.616 

245 

32,911 

125 

17.000 

5, 197 

1,078 

76,924 

22,710 

335 

37, 144 

2,490 

114,092 

17,765 

150 

29,063 

486  ' 

123,473 

11,847 

165 

13,693 

160.783 

17.348.845 

8. 589. 513 

26,912 

3,818,623 

67.060 

7,072.055 

1, 413. 047 

0,360 

1,371,817 

49,980 

6, 453, 618 

1, 871, 040 

8,930 

1,298,876 

40,589 

8.328.026 

760. 457 

8.322 

1, 039, 211 

8,154 

495, 146 

44,969 

300 

108,719 

12: 
18 
14 
15- 

6,836 

10 

2. 177. 170 

1, 937, 693 

933,785 

996,620 

877, 210 

202.762 

174,490 

90,607 

92,352 

85,834 

99,317 

131,790 

112, 361 

78,666 

62,636 

22,399 
26, 178 
9,550 
16,567 
15,123 

6,931. 

3,144 

3,214 

4,780 

1,781 

22.466 
19,031 
5,013 
11,773 
16.224 

19.410 

8,494 

7,807 

10,840 

11,123 

12.273 

27,575 

5,448 

9,414 

9,064 

2,614.749 
2,552,701 
1.547,951 
1, 719, 477 
2,004,724 

1,007,019 
953.254 
717.586 
575, 122 

1,039.291 

874,229 
878,231 
563,419 
830, 028 
700,414 

591,430 
570,234 
258,976 
295,844 
262,341 

42.071 
150,982 

7,970 
18,483 

2,678 

IT 
18- 
19 
20 
21 

10,253,090 

3,428,963 

2,256,790 

324,665 

6,282,681 

878,783 
316.240 
209,426 
33,612 
357,858 

3U,886 
138,965 
122,343 
14,868 
260,834 

70. 701 
31,654 
24,043 
3,283 
53,828 

18,435 
0,092 

10,255 

817 

5,135 

51,712 
37,948 
20,376 
1,477 
44.139 

49, 191 

20,421 

81,066 

2, 475 

47,188 

178, 748 

21,707 

31,012 

879 

62,632 

12.019,706 

4,350,948 

1        4. 157, 026 

i           384, 797 

7,920,887 

3.970,820 
1,711,309 
1,639,136 
139, 576 
3,465,701 

4,579,100 
1,562,780 
1,514,469 
139, 449 
3,360.419 

3,081.829 
942,902 
767, 518 
102, 322 
985.182 

888,457 
183,957 
285,906 
8,450 
109.585 

22: 

2» 

84 
25 
26 

406,260 

2. 118, 905 

43.750 

1,036,527 

2,278,456 

41,376 

197,829 

4,425 

87,443 
•220,407 

24,851 
99,852 
'   2,466 
27,839 
95,066 

•       5,453 

19,353 

850 

6,489 

20,154 

1,210 
3,334 

8,010 

24,990 

1,085 

6,817 

18,920 

4,430 

28.122 

475 

8.549 
10,  780 

2,180 

32,880 

410 

3,057 
15.712 

569,228 

2,676,183 

106, 497 

805,751 

2,965,302 

227,865 

1,091,110 

51,835 

263,253 
1,201,280 

199,879 

916,880 

41, 374 

281, 533 

1,033,011 

137,702 
587, 114 
13,288 
254,160 
695,468 

8,780 
81,070 

2T 
2S 
29 

2,005 
3,564 

6,805 
85,608 

80 
81 

154.742 

22, 268, 042 

577. 130 

650,550 

9, 230, 149 

15,550 

1, 647, 025 

46,951 

65,274 

813. 539 

5,817 

2,866,384 

23.945 

21,213 

544,802 

2,261 

399,738 

4.631 

3.526 

99,583 

738 

175,^48 

4,363 

7,258 

66,999 

1.672 

206.830 

4,466 

4,447 

57, 515 

8,270 

346, 158 

2,971 

3.465 

.  73.217 

206,681 

44,  393. 071 

595.636 

503,782 

10,928,510 

78,230 

17,861,315 

211,733 

179. 216 

3,850,306 

74,250 

19,981,507 

228.977 

128,176 

4,509,809 

30. 812 

6, 156, 922 

146,952 

191, 424 

2, 345, 084 

23,389 

393,327 

7,978 

4,966 

223,811 

32 

33,926 
194 
150 

12,886 

88^ 

84 
8S 
80- 

72,500 

614.945 

12, 712, 938 

486,460 

158,805 

.     6,949 

66,229 

1,008,545 

45, 132 

16, 720 

2,805 

51,262 

941, 791 

40,744 

18,409 

590 

15,571 

156,040 

7,379 

2,985 

741 

7,455 

91,885 

7,758 

3,207 

466 

6,859 

113.628 

6.080 

2,687 

120 

2. 141 

286,086 

3,021 

1,847  1 

72,905 

1,130,762 

20, 536, 538 

900,283 

518, 927 

26.300 

544.328 

7.345,234 

443,901 

212, 081 

19,195 

407, 499 

9, 035, 348 

283.130 

233,580 

27,410 

174,698 

3, 728, 535 

171,223 

54,082 

87 

985 

14,960 

627 

4,237 

427, 421 

2,020 

19,184 

39 
40- 
41 

561.622 

1,047,195 

1,811,615 

316,250 

422,568 

66,234 
98,685 
181,333 
33,825 
44,035 

19, 173 
87, 610 
141, 210 
18,634 
18,995 

5,076 

14,996 

22,630 

3,449 

4,100 

50 

995 

2,030 

1,170 

1,015 

6,985 

10,  U7 

17,109 

8,382 

5,125 

4,805 
15.306 
20.469 

2.380 
•  4,043 

2,236 
5,788 
9,773 
2,060 
11,703 

627,828 

1.832,228 

2,757,522 

591,805 

461, 796 

249.433 
737. 741 
1, 263, 338 
271,770 
141,027 

200.982 
742,026 
949,652 
211,785 
181, 133 

165,541 
295,708 
633, 221 
94,:400 
135, 891 

11,872 
66,753 
11.311 
18.950 
8.746 

42 
43 
44 

45 

48 

559,040 
696,270 
477, 575 
2,894  450 
140, 350 

57,326 
79,046 
48,408 
246,264 
13, 910 

37. 913 

44.801 

18,334 

131.009 

6.650 

6, 138 
8,038 
4,095 
26,631 
1,888 

1,715 
1.280 
1.110 
8,186 
344 

5,824 
9,186 
3,029 
26,882 
1,526 

4.237 

6,433 

4,990 

24,665 

873 

5,196 

4,388 

2.045 

58,243 

823 

1,008,150 
1, 400, 064 

537, 362 
8. 258, 897 

191, 227 

424,255 

i        759. 784 

'        188. 351 

1,015,423 

88,028 

893,818 

889^501 

200,906 

1,339,403 

61, 214 

186,047 
235, 816 
138.355 
773. 114 
39,385 

4,030 

14.963 

9,750 

128,958 

2,800 

4T 

48 

4» 

50- 

51 

634 
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NUMBEB  OF  PUBUCATIONS.  IN  KXI8TE>'CE  DUBINU  THE  CBX8U8  TBAB— Continued. 

» 

• 

Character  of  puhlication. 

• 

■ 

News, 
politics, 

and 

family 

reading. 

Religion. 

Agricul- 
tural, horti- 
cultural, 
dairy,  and 
stock 
raising. 

Commerce, 

tinance, 
insurance, 

and 
railroads. 

Trade. 

General 
litera- 
ture, 
including 
mag- 
azines. 

Sunday 
news- 
papers. 

Medicine 

and 
surgery. 

• 

Law. 

Science 
and 

mechan- 
ics. 

Freema- 
sonry, 
Odd  Feflow- 
ship,  and 
teroi>er- 
ance. 

Education 

and 

history. 

Society, 

art, 
music, 

and 
fashion. 

College 

and 
school 

period- 
icals. 

Miscella- 
neous. 

13, 147 

1,182 

312 

287 

491 

387 

173 

187 

51 

123 

277 

166 

108 

230 

405 

I 

149 
31 
176 
428 
218 

133 

31 

20 

105 

222 

47 
950 
553 

11 
707 

724 
218 
127 
112 
129 

353 
542 
355 
143 
593 

50 
510 

25 
110 
260 

38 
065 
147 
105 
790 

29 

116 

922 

40 

87 

212 

193 

447 

22 

63 

177 
155 
127 
444 
30 

14 

4 
3 
1 

14 
3 

5 
1 
1 

4 
5 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

i 

1 

19 

4 

1 
2 
5 
1 
5 

3 

8 

20 

6 

11 
2 
1 
4 

14 

1 
5 
2 

1 

1 
3 
3 

• 

3 

3 
9 
4 

1 

2 

4 

13 
5 

1 

22 
5 

3 

10 
3 

8 

8 

1 

4 

2 
5 

1 

3 
1 

2 

3 
2 

1 

t 

} 

8 

5 
6 

6 
2 

7 

g 

3 
1 
2 

1 
3 
3 

1 
80 
13 

3 

4 

3 
1 

I 

1 
2 
5 

g 

6' 

10 

3 

2 

6 

2 

11 

12 

114 
32 

1 
31 

11 
20 
11 
8 
11 

86 
39 
22 
8 
63 

3 
5 

31" 

22 

31 
5 

35 

1 

9 

10 

19 
7 

5 

20 
2 

23 
9 

9 
3 

20 
2 

10 
11 

60 

lu 

1 
9 

10 
2 

12 
2 
7 

36 
6 
8 

13 
14 

15 

7 

9 
4 

6 
7 
4 

15 

10 

7 

4 

16 

5 

8 

6 

3 
3 
6 

1 
3 

15 
3 
6 

2 

2 

6 
2 

1 
3 

23 
6 
8 

3 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 
3 
2 

15 

7 

I 
2 
4 
1 

19 

11 

6 

1 

6 

7 

4 

2 

4 

'4 

10 

10 
5 
3 
4 

1 

18 
9 
5 
2 
6 

16 

17 

4 

1 
2 

1 

8 
7 

4 

1 

18 

1 

19 

24 
2 

42 

7 

10 

1 

9 

4 

2 

15 
5 
3 

2   . 
7 

3 

1 

15 
3 

4 

?0 

3 

7 
7 
2 

2 

14 
1 
3 

?1 

2 

1 
2 

22 
23 
24 
25 

2?. 

31 

1 
6 

3 

19 

4 

4 

7 

13 

2 

4 

26 
27 

2 

2 

1 

3 

3 

1 

2 

3 

V!8 

?9 

5 
13 

1 

181 

16 

2 
109 

1 

6 

108 

4 
0 

4 

31 

12 

3 

3 

20 
2 

4' 
13 

1 
2 

6 
5 

1 
10 

1 
2 

1 
3 

1 

4 

1 
4 

30 

1 

1 

30 

3 

1 

16 

1 

8 

1 
27 

4 

1 

31 

32 

94 
1 

165 

1 

124 

1 

46 

1 

12" 

41 

44 

32 

1 

1 

13 

77 

23 
3 
1 

20 

77 
2 
1 

25 

33 

34 

1 
24 

3.'( 

12 

17 

21 

19 

12 

3 

3 

9 

36 
37 

2 

18 

2 

28 

2 

1 

55 

2 

2 
23 

4 
1 

1 

39 

6 

3 

15 
2 

1 

26 

3 

1 

-    • 

4 
7 
4 

3 
44 

38 

38 
3 
1 

1 
1 
4 
3 
4 

2 

25 

12 

10 

23 

3M 
40 

1 

1 
2 
9 

4 

41 

1 
4 

7 
2 

1 

1 
2 
3 
3 

4 

2 
1 

1 
1 

2 

1 
2 
3 

2 

42 

3 
1 

1 

1 
5 

4 

4 

1 

2 
4 

2 

12 

3 

43 

44 

45 

1 
3 

1 
2 

2 

8 
1 
1 

4 

46 

5 
3 

1 

17 
1 

5 

4 

2 

1 

3 

2 
3 

47 

1 
2 
9 

48 

1 
9 

3 
8 

49 

2 

2 

5 

50 

51 
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Table  6.— PERIODS  OF  ISSUE  AND  CHABACTEB  OF  PUBLICATIOK, 


2 

8 

4 
6 
6 

7 
8 
9 

ao 
.11 

12 
18 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
10 
20 
21 

72 
23 
i!4 

27 
'J8 
29 
30 
31 

32 
-«3 
34 
35 
36 

37 
38 
4» 
40 
41 

-42 
43 


45 
46 

47 
48 
49 
90 
31 


STATES  AKD  TERRITOBIS8. 


The  United  States.. 

Alabama 

Arlsona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

CoDBeoticttt 

District  of  Colnmbia '.'.'.'. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

niinois 

Indiana 

Indian  territory 

Iowa 

Kansas 

KeBtacky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massaohnsetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri ^ 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada  

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York j 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio.. 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

PennsyU'ania 

Khode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas '. 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


NUMBER  or  PUBUCATIOMB  REPOBTUCO. 


Total. 


14,001 


174 

219 

437 

28 

70 

185 
144 
112 
456 
25 


Total. 


1,610 


136 

14 

20 

i             8 

164 

14 

455 

87 

186 

23 

156 

84 

32 

5 

17 

4 

07    ! 

12 

230 

10 

33 

3 

1,241 

121 

620 

02 

9 

1 

703 

46 

603 

43 

218 

25 

120 

12 

146 

15 

124 

11 

568  ' 

56 

580 

52 

302 

30 

110 

6 

707 

81 

52 

9 

446 

1           31 

15 

1             6 

111 

16 

263 

47 

34 

4 

1,627 

162 

135 

20 

87 

7 

082 

121 

21 

6 

126 

16 

1,271 

143 

54 

9 

84    1 

6 

Periods  of  issue. 


Daily. 


10 

18 

42 

0 

5 

21 
18 

0 
47 

5 


Morning. 


550 


8 
6 
4 

42 
11 

12 
2 
2 
4 

11 

2 
44 

17 
1 

18 

12 

12 

6 

5 

0 

12 
12 
11 
2 
27 

3 
6 
3 
3 
15 

1 

64 

0 

3 

27 


7 

45 

3 

4 

7 

8 

13 

4 
2 

11 
6 

4 

14 

2 


Evening. 

6  days  per 
week. 

1,051 

1,353 

6 

10 

2 

6 

10 

13 

45 

76 

12 

17 

22 

32 

3 

4 

2 

2 

8 

0 

8 

U 

1 

3 

77 

08 

75 

78 

1 
38 

28 

31 

43 

13 

17 

6 

6 

10 

15 

2 

7 

44 

48 

40 

42 

10 

23 

4 

4 

54 

65 

6 

7 

25 

25 

3 

6 

13 

14 

32 

46 

3 

3 

08 

120 

11 

20 

4 

6 

04 

106 

3 

6 

0 

15 

08 

127 

6 

7 

2 

2 

12 

18 

10 

11 

20 

37 

5 

8 

3 

.  4 

10 

18 

12 

14 

5 

8 

33 

43 

3 

5 

7  days  per 
week. 


257 


4 

2 
1 

11 
6 

2 
1 

2 
3 
8 


23 
14 


8 


8 
6 


8 

10 

7 

2 

16 

2 
6 


33 
15 


16 


Weekly. 


10,814 


108 
21 
142 
311 
153 

05 
23 
11 

8U 
177 

28 

858 

448 

8 

503 

621 

165 

00 

88 

102 

336 
472 
311 
102 
516 

37 

305 

0 

83 
186 

29 

027 

102 

74 

635 

14 

100 

771 

30 

73 

141 

169 

367 

6 

58 

134 
118 

05 
873 

20 


Semi- 
ireekly. 


104 


11 
8 


2 

20 
2 


14 

3 
7 
1 
1 


7 
5 
1 


1 
2 


2 

1 


8.1 
3 
2 

19 


1 

13 
1 
2 

8 
2 
6 
7 


1 
8 


Tri- 
weekly. 

Monthly. 

34 

1,734 

Quar- 
terly. 


All  other. 


2 
1 


2 

i' 


1 

2 


8 


7 

87 

6 

20 
4 

2 

1 

29 


182 
61 


89 

22 
13 
13 
36 
6 

123 

49 

42 

7 

73 

3 
11 


10 
21 


395 
5 

4 
106 

1 

8 

266 

13 


10 
20 
19 

4 


18 
7 
5 

20 


225 


1 
1 


29 
6 


4 
1 


1 
2 
2 

31 
1 
2 


9 


3 


49 
8 


25 


37 
1 
1 


6 
1 


3 
3 


290 


1 
6 


2 

3 


29 

11 


3 

7 
3 

4 
3 

15 
9 
6 
3 

19 

1 
7 


3 

1 

SO 

2 


19 


1 
38 


1 

1 

4 
1 
2 


2 

1 

2 

10 
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NEWSPAPERS  ACT)  PERIODICALS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES :  1890— Continned. 


truMBBB  or  PVBUCATION8  RKtK>BTwa— Continued. 

• 

Character  of  publication. 

News, 

politics, 

and 

family 
reading. 

Keligion. 

Anricnl- 
tnral,  horti- 
cultural, 
dairy,  and 
stock 
raising. 

Commerce, 

finance, 
insurance, 

and 
railroads. 

Trade. 

General 
litera- 
ture. 

including 

mag. 

azines. 

• 

Sunday 
news- 
papers. 

Medicine 

and 
surgery. 

Law. 

Science 
and 

mechan- 
ics. 

Freema- 
sonry, 
Odd  Fellow 
ship,  and 
temper- 
ance. 

Education 

and 
history. 

Society, 

art, 
musio, 

and 
fashion. 

College 

and 
school 
period- 
icals. 

Miscelhi- 
neous. 

11,326 

1,025 

263 

239 

432 

291 

143 

123 

47 

83 

216 

119 

152 

137 

305 

1 

110 
26 
150 
356 
174 

119 
24 

10 

83 

185 

32 

862 

508 

7 

630 

647 

177 

86 

97 

106 

326 
495 
316 
105 
526 

45 

414 

15 

97 

218 

32 
802 
114 

81 
694 

20 

108 

784 

33 

75 

162 

169 

382 

17 

01 

144 
127 

99 
392 

24 

14 

4 

3 

1 

11 

2 

5 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

6 

15 

3 

11 
2 
1 
4 

13 

1 
3 

1 
2 

1 

1 

3 
6 
1 

1 

2 

4 

10 

1 

1 

22 

1 

3 

7 

3 

1 

3 

1 
1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

14 

1 

1 
2 
2 

1 
2 

5 

6 

5 

1 

2 

3 

1 

7 

I 

8 

3 

0 

4 
2 

1 
2 

3 
3 

1 
72 
13 

1 
2 

10 

o 

1 

5 

2 

1 

5- 

5 

n 

12 

102 

27 

1 

26 

9 

15 

10 

6 

5 

77 
36 
19 
7 
58 

2 
3 

30 
20 

27 
5 

18 
1 

5 
10 

12 
6 

5 

17 

1 

18 
9 

2 

19 
2 

3 
7 

44 

9 
1 
8 

7 
2 
12 
1 
1 

27 
6 

7 

13 
14 

15 

7 

8 
4 
5 
5 
2 

14 
8 
5 
3 

15 

3 

8 

5 

1 
2 
6 

1 

1 
6 
2 

3 

9 

5 
1 
2 

4 
1 

15 
9 

5   . 
1 
5 

4 

4 
1 

2 
4 

8 

6 

3 
3 
3 

1 

8 

t 

16 

1 
1 
2 

17 

1 

4 

1 
2 

1 

5 
7 
4 

1 

18 

19 

21 
1 

'I 

8 
1 
5 

4 

3 

1 

12 
2 
3 

20 

1 

12 
2 
5 

2 

18 
3 
6 

2 

2 
4 

1 

21 

1 

11 

1 
3 

13 
4 
3 
2 
6 

22 
23 

2 

24 

'  25 

20 

30 

1 
5 

2 

11 

4 

4 

7 

3 

11 

1 
2 

20 

27 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

28 

29 

5 
10 

1 

155 

12 

1 
101 

.1 

6 
175 

4 
7 

4 

26 
8 
3 
3 

17 
2 
2 

10 

1 
1 

5 
5 

1 
9 

1 
3 

1 
3 

30 

1 

5 

1 
24 

*  2 

1 

2 

3 

31 

32 

23 
3 

1 
8 

81 

I 

147 

98 

27 
1 

12 

24 

34 

26 

62 

11 
2 

1 
11 

51 
2 

1 
21 

33 
34 

1 
16 

1 
6 

35 

8 

14 

15 

18 

9 

3 

2 

6 

36 
37 

2 
15 

2 

28 

2 

1 

50 
2 

1 

20 

3 

1 

1 

1 

35 

3 

1 

13 

1 

1 

15 
3 

3 
39 

38 

35 
3 

23 

12 

8 

19 

39 

40 

1 

1 
2 
9 
2 

.......... 

41 

1 
3 
6 
2 
1 

1 
2 
3 
3» 

1 
1 
3 
3 
3 

1 

2 
»     1 

1 

3 
5 
3 

42 

3 
1 

1 
5 

8 
3 

1 

1 
3 

1 
2 

2 
11 

1 

43 

44 

45 

1 
2 

1 

1 

1 

46 

4 

3 

1 

16 

1 

4 
4 

• 

1 

2 

2 

4 
1 
1 
3 

2 

3 

47 

..   .. 

2 

7 

48 

1 
8 

•••■•••••• 

3 
8 

49 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

50 

51 

• 
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Table  6.— PERIODS  OF  ISSUE  AND  CHARACTER  OF  PUBLICATION, 


■TATIS  AND  TXRBITOBUES. 

NUMBER  OF  PrBUCATIONS  IN  EXIBIVICCB  BUT  NOT  KKPOBTIKO. 

I 

Total. 

1 

Periods  of  issue. 

Daily. 

Weekly. 

Semi- 
weekly. 

Tri- 
weekly. 

Monthly. 

.  Quar- 
terly. 

All  other. 

Total. 

Morning. 

i 

Evening. 

6  days 

per 
week. 

7  days 

per 
•week. 

1 

The  XJniteil  States 

2,713 

1 

121    ' 

1 
40 

81 

1 

1 

112 

9 

1,907 

20 

6 

513 

46 

102 
2 

AlAbama  ......................... 

2 

29    ' 
100 
71     1 

24 
9 
31 
25 
49 

15 
175 

60 

4 

101 

93 
52 
44 
26 
46 

100 

.    68 

63     ' 

42 

96 

9 

104 

10 

16 

55 

7 
311 

41 

25 
161 

9 

11 

205 

18 

16 

53 
35 
75 
11 
6 

46 
28 
32 
65 
6 

1    ! 

1 

2 
1 

35 
5 

26 
69 
54 

16 
8 
18 
21 
33 

15 

110 

41 

4 

82 

80 
43 
41 
13 
26 

37 
50 
44 
37 
69 

5 

91 

6 

7 

45 

7 

148 

C3 

24 

103 

8 

9 

130 

12 

12 

48 

sr 

66 
4 

2 

33 
23 
29 
53 
5 

£ 

•A 

A rison A           .    ................... 

4 

Arkflimaa .................... 

2 

1 

1 
17 

11 

5 
1 
9 
2 
10 

5 

California       

9 
5 

i 
1 

3 

6 
5 

1 

9 
5 

1 

4 
1 

6 

Colorado  ..«•.......••..••.••••••. 

• 

7 

ConnBcticut 

1 

1 

8 

Delaware 

1 

9 

District  of  Columbia 

' 

• 

2 

2 

10 

Florida * 

2 
5 

2 
5 

1 
5 

1 

11 

Georgia 

Idaho    

1 

12 

13 

Illinois 

Indiana 

4 
5 

4 

4 

4 

5 

1 
1 

43 
13 

4 

13 

14 

1 

"•"•""•*■■ 

15 

Indian  territor v ......... 

16 

Iowa .- 

3 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

4 
1 

1 

3 

2 
2 

3 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

4 

1 

1 

13 

7 
6 

2 

17 

Kansas 

••••      ■••*■ 

4 

18 

Xentuckv........ 

1 

19 

liOuisiaua 

2 
1 

1 

1 
3 

8 
5 
2 

20 

Maine 

1 
2 

4 
1 

1 

•      •     « 

8 
12 

45 

11 

7 

2 

15 

1 
6 

1 
3 

6 

21 

Maryland ..r  .r ......  r  r  -t 

22 

Maasa'^hnseitfl  -  r 

"••••••••" 

2» 

Michiiran 

1 

24 

Minnesota , 

...••..... 

25 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

1 
2 

1 
6 
4 
4 

1 

' . . .  • 

i 

1 

i         1 

i         3 

1 
2 

1 
5 
4 
4 

1 

2 

26 

1 

4 

6 

1 
1 

27 

Montana , 



1 

?8 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

3 
4 
3 

1 

29 

30 

New  HaniDsbire 

I 

i          1 

2 

2 
6 

i' 

i 

31 

New  Jersey 

* 

2 

a2 

New  Mexico 

33 

New  York 

6 

1 

2 

4 

1 

4 

1 

2 

3 

122 

4 

1 

45 

17 

15 
3 

34 

North  Carolina  

35 

North  Dak  jta 

•  •  ■•■•«•« 

3A 

Ohio 

4 

1 

1 

1 

3 
1 

3 

1 

1 

9 

87' 

Oklahoma 

.......... 

38 

Oregon 

I'ennsvlvanin 

1  ..... 

2 

39 

2 

3 

3 
7 
7 
4 
4 

8 

39 

21 
1 

7 

14 
1 

19 

2 
1 

1 
1 

i 6" 

1 

8 

1 

40 

Khode'  Island 

1 

41 

Sooth  Carolina 

1 

1                   .         . 

42 

South  Dakota ». 

2 
1 
2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 
2 

43 

Tennessee 

1   *    *    *    ■    * 

44 

Texas 

2 

45 

Utah ' 

2 

1 

46 

Vermont 

i! 

47 

Virginia 

2 
5 
2 
2 

1 
3 

1 
2 
2 
2 

2 
4 
2 
2 

1. 

1 

1 

48 

Washington 

1 

49 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

1 
6 

50 

4 

51 

Wyoming 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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1 

NUMBSR  or 

« 

PUBUCATIOXS  Ur  BXISTENCB  BUT  NOT  REPOBTING — continued. 

Character  of  publication. 

News, 
politics, 

and 

family 

reading. 

Religion. 

Agricol- 

taral,  hor- 

ticnltaral, 

dairy,  and 

stock 

raising. 

Commerce, 

finance, 
insurance, 

and 
railroads. 

Trade,   i 

General 
literature, 
including 
mag- 
azines. 

1 

Sunday 
news- 
papers. 

Medicine 

and 
surgery. 

Law. 

Science 
and 

mechan- 
ics. 

Freema- 
sonry, 
Odd  teh 
lowsbip, 
and  tem- 
perance. 

Educa- 
tion and 
history. 

Society, 

art, 

music, 

and 
fashion. 

College 

and 
school 
period- 
icals. 

Miscella- 
neous. 

1,821 

157 

49 

i 

48 

59    ' 

96 

30    i 

64 

4 

1 
40 

61 

47 

46 

93 

100 

I 

39 
5 

26 
72    : 

u 

14 
7 
10 
22 
37 

15 
88 
45 
4 
77 

77 
41 
41 
15 
33 

27 
47 
39 
38 
67 

5 
96 
10 
13 
42 

0 

103 

3.T 

24 

96 

9 

8 

138 

13 

12 

50 
24 
65 

5 

2 

33 
28 
28 
52 
6 

1 

i 

1 

1 

*» 

• 

1 

:::::::::: 

1 
1 
6 
3 

3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

2 
5 
3 

• 

1            ...  I      ■            1 

3 
1 

3 

4 

3 
3 

3 

*    2 

1 
2 

2 

3 
3 

2 

4 

1 

* 

2 

1 

1 

3 
1 

8 

9 

10 
11 

1 

3 

i 

4     i 

4 

3 
1 

I 

3 

1 

6 

1 

1     j              t 

. 

1 

3 

1 
1 

1 

12 

12 

5 

1 
2 

4 

8    ' 



ii" 

4                   7 

3 

1 

5 

2 

1 

7 
4 

16 
1 

13 
li 

1 

1 

t 

15 
16 

17 

5 

2 
5 
1 
2 
6 

9 
3 
3 

1 
5 

1 
2 

1 

2 

1 

1 
1 

1                    2 

0 
2 

3 

2 

2 

t 

1 
3 

1 

1 

• 

2 

1 

i" 

18 

1 
2 
2 

1 
2 
2 
1 

1 

2 

1 

1ft 

1 
2 

3 
1 
1 

1 
1 

5 
3 
2 

3 

1 

13 

1 
2 

,      '                   ...... 

1 

1 
6 

9 

20 

1 

2 
8 

2 

2 
1 



21 

3 

5 
3 

1 

1 
1 

4 
2 
1 

3 

1 
1 

10 
3 

22 
23 

i* 

24 

2 
3 

25 

2 

1 

4 

1 

8 

1 

1 

2 

1 
2 

26 

• 

27 

1 



2 

1 

28 

29 

! 

1 

,                  ,•---•    -  ~  - 

.1 

1 
1 

30 

3 

1 

i       ' 

i 

3 

2 

1 

1 

31 

1 
7 

32 

26 
4 

1 
8 

13 

18 

1 

1 



26 

1 

3 

19 

17 

10 

6 
1 

25 

12 

1 

26 

33 

34 

35 

8 

4 

3 

1 

6 

1 

3 

1 

8 

7 

3 

9 

4 

36 

37 

1 

1 
3 

1 

:::::::::: 

2 
2 

1 

38 

23 

3 

5 

3 

2 

2 

1 

4 

3 

4 

11 

6 

39 

40 

2 

I 

1 

1 
2 
1 

41 

• 

1 

2 

1 

42 

5 

4 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

43 

1 

1     

1 
2 

44 

2 

1 

1 

1 

45 

1 
1 

1 

2 

4 

46 

3 

• 

1 

1 

P 

I 

1 

1 

47 

I  48 

2 
3 

2 
2 

i  49 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

50 

'  'il 

t 

} 

1                   1 

i 

t 

Qi\5^^ 
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Table  7.— CIRCULATION  AND  CONSUMPTION  OF  PAPER,  NEWSPAPERS 


10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
16 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
26 
26 

27 
28 
29 
80 
31 

82 
38 
34 
86 
36 

87 
38 
39 
40 

41 

42 
43 
44 

45 
46 

47 
48 
49 
60 
61 


HTATES  AND  TBBRITORIES. 


Tho  United  SUtes. 


Alabanift. . 
Arizona  .. 
ArkausaK. 
CaliforniA 
Colorado.. 


2 
3 
4 

6 
6 

7 

8 

o  I  District  of  Columbia. 
'  Florida 


Connecticut 
Delaware . . . 


Georgia. 


Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian  territory 
Iowa 


Kansas  ... 
Kentucky 
Loaisiaua. 
Maine  — 
Maryland . 


Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 


Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 


New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 
North  Dakota  . 
Ohio 


Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island . . 
South  Carolina 


South  Dakota. 
Tennessee  — 

Texas 

UUh 

Vermont 


Virginia 

Washincton  ... 
West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Number 
of  pub- 
lications 
report- 
ing. 


14,001 


136 
29 
164 
455 
186 

156 
32 
17 
97 

230 

,33 

1,241 

020 

9 

703 

693 
218 
129 
146 
124 

568 
589 
392 
119 
707 

52 
446 

15 
111 
263 

34 

1,627 

135 

87 
932 

21 

126 

1,271 

54 

84 

174 
219 
437 

70 

185 
144 
112 
456 


AOORBOATB  CIRCULATIOX  PKR  I88UB. 


AOOREOATE  NUMBBB 

OF  COPIES  PRINTED  Dl'RIXi 

TUB  CENSUS  YEAR. 


Total  (all   I 
classes).    I 


60, 138, 934 


246,847 

22,309 

192, 749 

1, 151, 389 

229,669 

496,081 
65,582 
321. 151 
107, 257 
733,223 

21.270 

7, 891, 219 

1. 299, 418 

8,095 

1.088,019 

756,746 
727,781 
358,183 
2,442,046 
392,068 

4, 662, 159 
1,511,915 
1,023,005 
108, 061 
2,615,135 

68,980 
635,506 

14,530 

261,040 

1,486,777 

23, 157 

18, 031, 391 

I7d,077 

86,425 

5,639,781 

14,654 

208,855 

9, 472. 083 

148,868 

121, 672 

142, 362 

1,450,118 

658,183 

68,000 

207, 565 

846,056 

204.488 

130, 328 

1.053,389 

24,370 


Dailies. 

Weeklies. 

8,387,188 

28, 954, 515 

32,154 

5,210 

16,917 

399,454 

68,150 

173, 477 
17,099 
166,482 
604,050 
128,809 

117, 246 
20,450 
62,651 
16,605 
70,546 

1,700 

774,486 

166. 051 

500 

110,563 

82,266 

135,150 

78,600 

41,545 

137, 085 

445,781 
212, 975 
180,433 
7,350 
428,094 

19, 170 

84,698 

8,700 

37,900 

160,746 

5,134 

2, 119, 101 

23,110 

9,220 

499, 712 

3,450 

32, 712 

1, 241. 514 

67,959 

17,125 

13, 812 
82,941 
87,123 
20,525 
10,700 

47,106 

48.954 

22,600 

107,  594 

4,620 


182.472 
30, 132 

243,500 
87,052 

442. 250 

18,690 

3. 437. 663 
673,798 

8,405 
795, 077 

596,089 
445,485 
225,883 
230,642 
210. 310 

1, 802, 125 

869.704 

518,563 

91,206 

1, 346, 714 

44,750 

447,  757 

5,830 

201,  752 

278, 791 

17,523 

6. 347, 827 

139,  867 

66.405 

1, 996, 400 

10,104 
154, 243 

3. 135. 664 
59.660 
97,922 

105,000 
756,105 
496, 557 
8,200 
100,265 

218. 748 
139, 134 
101, 128 
657,300 
19,750 


Semi- 
weeklies. 


Tri- 
weeklies. 


Monthlies. 


561,743  I      50,067 


1,500 


6,810 
2,160 

1,490 


2,000 

880 

30.820 

2,840 


14, 397 

2, 4S0 

20,200 

5,200 

1,350 


25,440 

6,690 

15,00U 


28,700 

1,250 
900 


1,450 
2,200 


100,998 

2.000 

2.000 

44,230 


1,400 

65, 078 

425 

925 

2,400 

4,140 

7,240 

20,075 


3,720 


250 
133, 105 


750 
1,300 


1,1)00 


000 


4,800 
3,' 300 


^"^I^^'     AU  other.   '      „Total         | 


lies. 


19,624,038       8,124,500 


(all  classes).  ; 


Dttilifjf. 


3,436.883    4,681,113,530    2,782,282,406 


8,766 


29,0\)0 


1.950 


9,750 

123.425 

29,250 

185,276 

5,000 

15,000 

2,000 

178, 827 


7,000 


4,500 


3,000 


1,627.250 
371, 909 


1, 867,  800 
29,200 


1,700 


500 
2,610 

960 


1,300 


14,550 


9,825 


5,700 
"266" 


480 


192 


133,032 

72,983 
29,451 
40, 600 
1, 064,  059 
22,075 

1.327,740 

377,  734 

148,933 

5,950 

624, 767 

1,850 
83,850 


12. 750 
700 


1,700 

2.000 

13,850 

781, 910 

10, 552 

2,000 


135,500 


19,938 
1, 036. 315 


3,125 


6, 990,  400 

9,050 

8,800 

956,522 

1.100 

20,000 

2. 763,  798 

20.468 


17,150 
98,582 
53,783 
12,000 
96,600 

56.290 

15,950 

5,500 

51, 715 


1,  712,  200 
1,500 


1,342,997 


1,624,741 

350 

3,500 


495,  500 
1,000 


17,500 


20,625 


600  i 
9,900  i 


5,100 


600 
36,600 


152,  300 
55,620 


17,400 

2,228 

94,195 

6,200 

201,850 

8,748 

279, 163 
32,500 

158, 076 

3.055 

48,750 

1,000 
18,300 


4,300 

500 

746, 315 

2,  .550 


790,095 


500 
635,588 

'2,606' 

4,000 
12,850 
10,000 

7,200 


2,500 

450 

850 

83.050 


19. 277. 464 

2,551,928 

1.3,768.353 

163. 716. 618 

30,022,108 

48, 253. 243 
8, 033, 402 
31, 715, 418 
10, 113, 301 
48, 512, 208 

1.593,500 

465, 924, 592 

94, 466.  572 

480,740  I 
80.780,202  I 

57,469.332 
71,543,310 
40, 145, 248 
53.206,443 
56,855,415  | 

261, 440, 450 
122.904.401  ; 
95, 551.. '159  ' 
7. 266, 806 
225,731.297  , 
I 
9, 106, 770 
52.037,259  I 
3, 010.  210  { 
21. 314,  .'{38 
75,855,311  ' 

2,524.262 

1, 177, 147,  744  ! 

14,821.936 

6. 357.  .508 

306, 568. 217 

1. 462. 332 
19, 159, 764 
633.014,590 
26,228.741  ' 
11,248,784  I 

10,386,238 

72, 094,  74:i 

55, 640, 136 

9. 626,  740 

9,189,590  j 

28. 172, 077 
23.547.244 
12. 428. 686 
86, 422.  737 
2, 473. 860 


9,  890. 020 

1,663,980 

5. 039, 160 

129, 641, 287 

22, 710. 240 

36, 312. 898 
6.308,000 

18, 645. 418 
5.303.025 

23,070.652 

532.200 

254,  386  744 

53,221,535 

39,000 

35,257.579 

25,  739. 453 
44.325,835 
27, 477, 600 
12. 981, 070 
46. 192. 315 

141. 242. 704 

71.451,380 

61. 452, 210 

2,300.550 

146,506,687 

6,455.590 
27,577.635 

2, 708, 050 
11, 782, 500 
48.930,363 

1,603.880 

735, 139. 251 

7.234.3.50 

2,600.581 

161, 161, 014 

1,017,290 

10, 764, 684 

407, 817, 246 

'22.  842. 567 

5,963,600 

4.328.960 

28, 894.  503 

28, 057. 494 

6, 796,  300 

2.828,950 

15.579.560 
16. 204, 412 

7.059.500 
35. 705. 605 

1,446.860 
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AOOBEOATE  NUMBER  OF  COPIES  PRINTED  DURING  THE  CBNSUti 

YEAR — continued. 


Weeklies. 


Semi- 
veeklies. 


Tri- 
weeklies. 


MoDthliea. 


Quarter- 
lies. 


All  otlier. 


8, 963, 444 

887.048 

8, 597, 793 

31,596,351 

6. 547. 628 

9, 426, 633 
1, 667, 402 

12,890.000 
4,525.876 

22,774,628 

971,780 

177,501,368 

35, 032, 428 

441.  740 
41.292,939 

30, 565, 741 
22, 124,  200 
11,511.348 
11, 660, 925 
10, 114, 000 

92, 222, 798 
45, 157. 637 
26, 942, 986 
4,  742, 900 
67, 465, 050 

2, 326, 220 

23,978,624 

302,160 

9. 130, 782 
13.983,968 

910, 382 

328,  502, 023 

7,206,686 

3. 439, 327 

103, 607,  561 

431.  842 

7. 988,  480 

162, 756,  709 

3, 007. 898 

5, 097, 384 

5,455,878 

38, 013. 280 

25, 886.  762 

426, 440 

5, 201,  440 

11,371,748 
7, 145, 632 
5, 257, 986 

34. 179, 842 
1, 027, 000 


156, 000 


655.060 
224,640 

151, 300 


114.000 
195,000 


208,000 

89,520 

3, 137,  080 

295,101 


156,000 


105,200 


117,000 

1, 464,  200 

344,600 

2,  219, 212 

58,000 

180,000 

24.000 

2,  ]  44, 528 


140,400 


19, 680, 700 
4, 464, 748 


1, 375, 316 

258,920 

1.983.200 

540,800 

140, 400 


717,800 


504,800 


116,000  ; 
'28,666' 


18,000 


12,000 


7,451,200 

117,800 


2, 507, 280 

604,060 

1, 560, 000 

2,032,866 

130,000 
60,600 


265.200 


150.800 
228,  800 


10, 320, 144 

206,000 

208,000 

4, 598, 720 


145, 600 

6.  679. 292 

44,200 

01,600 

240,600 
424,100 

735.  :joo 

2. 087,  200 


386,880 


26,000 
13,843,000 


78,000 
407,160 

148,760 


163, 200 


1,601,468 

876, 450 
328, 200  , 
480,  .300 
23, 572. 848 
283,700 

15, 315, 728 

4,520,316 

1,700.546 

71,050 

6,783,800 

22,200 
1,004,600 


51,000 
2,800 


241, 256 
12, 434, 780 


2. 102, 150 
i,  526.' 866" 


889,000 

*ai,'266' 


82,421,516 
107,  700 
109.600 

11,427,864 

13,200 

239, 000 

33, 087. 167 

242, 676 


6.800 

8.000 

55,400 

3, 134, 240 

42,208 

8,000 


542,000 


14.400 
217, 700 


12,500 


6, 842, 200 
6,000 


101,700 

10.000 

11, 721, 460 

61,200 


5, 372, 388 


74,880 


205,800 

1, 183, 000 

641,700 

144.000 

1, 150, 200 

673,880 

186,400 

64.800 

620,300 


0, 408, 664 

1,400 

14,000 


1, 082, 000 

■  4, 003 


18, 783, 880 


12,000 
15,  286, 521 


AOOBEOATB  NUMBER  OF  POUNDS  OF  PAPER  CONSUMED  FOR  BACH  EDITIOX. 


1, 402, 460,  587  ;  57,  637,  353       7.  634, 350    232, 617, 133  I  32, 470, 100  I  76, 002, 601 


46,800 


125,200 


Total  (all 
classes),  j 


14. 400 
302,400 


3, 677, 100 
1. 334. 880 


484,100 

25,068 
2, 277, 075 

128,400 
4, 843, 200 

210.  000 

6,927,700 

763,700 

3, 797,  017 

73,400 

1, 093, 800 

24,000 
406,800 


48,000 

96.000 
597,800 
240,000 
172,800 


60.000 

10,800 

20,400 

1, 991, 400 


Dailies. '  Weeklies. 


9, 350, 920 


21,088 

1.725 

15,671 

158,069 

30,816 

55,230 

4,702 

71, 611 

10,  576 

132,282 

1,875 

912,856 

141,507 

823 

107, 177 

05,561 
61,648 
31,222 
285,808 
51,  577 

715, 761 
155,822 
132,695 
8,093 
307,684 

6, 072 

64,587 

816 

24,097 

130, 970 

1,537 

3,460,699 

14,539 

7,299 

553,090 

1,042 

24,  759 

1, 170. 320 

10,  591 

10,480 

13, 243 
101,888 
65,642 
11, 457 
29,363 

25,482 
22.  542 
11,171 
96.609 
1,756 


963, 189  3, 143, 275 


3,274 
370 

1.164 
45, 726 
12,889 

10.501 
1.392 
7.593 
1,784 

10,468 

156 

110. 784 

13, 121 

35 

9,820 

8.145 
9,206 
8,149 
3,727 
15,004 

56,026 
18,409 
18,678 
402 
52,192 

1,631 

9,941 

444 

2.860 

12, 219 

305 

276,771 

1,539 

580 

47, 813 

220 

3,541 

136,388 

7,630 

1,606 

932 
8,078 
8,195 
2,370 

850 

3,347 
5.544 
1.979 
9,018 
313 


15. 811 
1,355 
13, 518 
77, 132 
12, 347 

18.702 
2.681 

49,  518 
8,485 

51,097 

1,642 

342,400 

68,581 

788 

81, 079 

51,565 
45,399 
17,683 
24.079 
26,193 

211,928 

91, 017 

55,622 

6,903 

142, 149 

4,045 

43,907 

372 

19,238 

32, 529 

1,217 

860,128 

11,729 

5,679 

197, 619 

792 

16,064 

309, 938 

10, 421 

8,273 

8,693 
38.472 
46,883 

1,563 
10,003 

14, 426 
13, 586 

8.»13 
50.648 

1,443 


Semi- 
weeklies. 

Tri- 
weeklies. 

64,380 

8,300 

200 

Monthlies. 


Quar- 
terlies. 


482 
140 

114 


75 

77 

7,861 

197 


1,241 

127 

1,290 

115 

70 


2,020 

494 

1,650 


2,891 

125 
60 


90 
170 


16,423 

137 

200 

2,906 


70 

5,538 

67 

35 

260 

283 

602 

2,470 


255 


30 
15,615 


All  other. 


3.646,220  ;    836,668 


688,780 


1,343 


25 
300 


75 


960 

32, 872 

5,140 

25, 315 
629 

14,500 
200 

66,832 


350 


345 


110 


29 
1,487 


108 


400 


57 


420 
'i27" 


330,070 
51. 170 


150 


25 
352 

60 


76 


5,328 


1,033 


300 
"26' 


24 


18 


11,567 

5.484 
3,783 
4.660 
227.509 
6,970 

227,206 

37, 362 

35,911 

488 

70, 371 

1.^6 
9,039 


600 


84,357 
1,760 


1.470 


300 

270 

2,690 

191, 442 

1,500 

965 


21,908 


1.900 
85,585 


210 


1,630,092 

075 

840 

137,759 

30 
4,884  I 
538,284  I 
*       1,213 


210. 976 
112 


114,886 


2.608 

10. 142 

8,698 

3.287 

18.420 

6,211 

3,372 

224 

4,141 


154,711 
260 
400 


41. 018 
40 


1,000 


4,000 


32 
3,210 


37, 327 
6,660 


1,580 

240 

1,843 

315 

30,153 

720 

27,120 
6,890 

19,869 

275 

8.821 

55 
1,640 


181 

15 

442,981 

47 


61,074 


200 
25, 152 


86 

750 
3,895 
1,200 
1,767 


225 

40 

05 

12,197 


2 

4 
& 
9> 

7 

10 
11 

12 

13 
14 
15 
16 

17 

la 

10 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25- 
26 

27 

2a 

29 
30 
31 

32 
33 
34 
3S 
3(( 

37 
38 
3» 
40 
41 

42 
43 
44 
4S 

46 

47 

4a 

49 

60 
51 
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Table  8.— NUMBER  OF  NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS  PUBLISHED  IN  DIFFERENT  LANGUAGES 


I3TATR8  AND  TBBRITORIK8. 


The  United  States. 


I 

I 

9 

10  I 

11 

I 

12  1 
13 

15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

29 
30 
31 

32 
33 
34 
35 
36 

37 
38 
39 
40 
41 

42 
43 
44 

45 
40 

47 
48 
49 
60 
51 


Alabama.. 
.\rizona  .. 
A  irk  an  Ban. 
California 
Colorado . . 


Connecticut 

Delaivare 

BiAtrict  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 


Idaho 

IllinoiB 

Indiana 

Indian  territory 
Iowa 


Kansas  . . . 

Kentucky 

Louisiana. 

Maine 

Maryland. 


Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

MisHiMsippi  — 
Missouri 


Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampslrire. 
New  Jersey 


NUMBER  OF  PUBLICATIONS  IN  SXI8TENCE  DURING  THE  CENSUS  YEAR,  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  LANOUAUB. 


I 


Total. 


Anne- 
nian. 


Bohe- 
mian. 


Bohe- 
mian 

and 
£n£- 

lis 


f: 


17,  616 


111  |(. 

35  j. 

193  I. 

555  f 
257 


180  L 
41 
4t( 

122 

270 

I 

48 

1,416 

G80 

13  i 
804  ' 

i| 
786  ,, 
270 
173  ! 
172    ! 
170  i 

668 

657  i 

445 

161 

803  j: 

61 
550 

25 
127  ; 
318 

New  Mexico 41 

New  York....: t    1,938 

176 
112 


North  Carolina 
North  Dakota.. 


Ohio 1,093 


Oklahoma *  30 

Oregon 137 

Pennsylvania ]  1, 476 

Rhode  Island '  72 

South  Carolina 100 


South  Dakota. 
Tennessee  — 

Texaa 

Utah 

Vermont 


Virginia 

Wasfaineton ... 
West  Virginia . 
Wisconsin..... 
Wyoming 


227 

254 

512 

39 

76 

231 
172 
144 
521 
31 


25 


2 


18  16, 457 




1            9 

1 — 

■ 

1 

1 

......    .. 

3 



1 

1 

' 

! 1 

1 

4 

' 

1             1 

177 
84 
191 
515 
251 

171 

39 

46 

121 

278 

48 

1,270 

646 

12 

750 

768 
264 
154 
172 
161 

641 
606 
389 
161 
754 

60 
522 

25 
123 
292 

33 

1,  772 

176 

•105 

982 

30 

132 

1, 372 

69 

98 

220 

250 

494 

36 

7 


3 


•^6 


227 
163 
142 
409 
30 


French 

*;',■»■  French. 

1 
1 

and 
Eng- 
lish. 

6 

Gaelic. 

4 

43 

1 

Gaelic 
and 
En 
lis 


|g: 


2 
1 


I 


0 


13 
3 
2 


2 
1 


1 
1 


German  German 

Ger-  i     and 

and 

He- 

man. i    Eng- 

He- 

brew. 

f 

lisb. 

brew. 

Hna- 
rum. 


790 


30 


2 

17 
5 

0 
2 
2 


81 
33 


8 
1 


40 

14 
6 
5 


9 

10 
27 

18 


41 

J. 

16  1. 


2 
24 


111 


1 
101 


3 

87 

1 
*» 


a 

4 

11 
1 


4 

3 

2 

87 

1 


1 
2 


6 


a  Choctaw. 
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IN  EXISTENCE,  REPORTING  AND  NOT  REPORTING,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES :  189t>. 


KUMBBB  or  PUBUCATIONS  IN  KXI8TKNCB  DUKINO  THE  CENSUS  YEAB,  CLASSIPIED  ACCOBDIAG  TO 

LANOUAOB—oon  tinned. 

1 

Indian 
(a) 
and 
Eng- 
lish. 

1 

Ital- 
ian. 

/ 

Italian 

and 

Eng- 

Ush. 

Lithu- 
anian. 

1 

Pol- 
ish. 

22 

Portu- 
guese. 

Scan- 
dina- 
vian. 

ib) 

Sla- 
vonic, 
un- 
speci- 
fied. 

Span- 
ish. 

33 

Span- 
ish 
and 

Eng- 
lish. 

Vola- 
puk. 

Vola- 
puk 
and 
Eng- 
lish. 

Welsh. 

1 

Welsh 
and 
Eng- 
lish. 

1 

• 

11 

2 

1 

2 

130 

4 

7 

2 

1 

4 

i 

1 

r         1 
1 1 

1 

1 

■ 

1  1 

1 

1 

•4 

1 

2 

. 

4 
1 



1 

! 

j 

...... ..1 

.  ..... 

1 

2 

1 

•- 

32 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



..  ...           1  .     . 

. 

10 
1 

1 

1-  —  -  - 

........' 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

*  * 

_ 

-  -  -  - 

•    •■••.•        ' 

• 

1 

6 

33 

• } 

1 

1 

1 

! 

r 

1 

'""3* 
2 

1 

r.:::::: 

::::::::::::::::::::::::;:::: 

1 

^^ 

.,  ...... 

! 

2 

...... 

2 

1 


. 

• 

9 

"* 

•••••••> 

1 

........i 

1 

•••••••" 



5 

14 

3 

1 

5 

4 

1 

7 

4 



1 

4 

i              : 

( 

1 

1 

_  _  . 

I 
2 
I 

1 

2 

1 

...... 

■•••••  •" 

2 

, 

'• '  ^•"•" 

_  _      _ 

1 

> 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 



! 

i 

•••■•""•) 

3 

2 

..... ............ 

1 

2 

:;:;::i:::: :::'  :  '" 

1 

1 

1 

...........  —  |... 

G 

p 

...,...«..|.. ...... 

1 



1 

i ■ ■" 

2 

10 

1 

1 1 

1 

1 

: 1 

NUMBBB  Oy    PUBUCATIONS  RBPOBTIIfO,  CLASSIFIED 
ACCOBDIKO  TO  LANOUAQB. 


Total. 


Ar- 

roe- 
nian. 


14,901 


136 
20 
164 
455 
186 

156 
32 

97 
230 

:^3 

1.241 

620 

9 

703 

.  693 
218 
129 
146 
124 

568 
589 
392 
119 
707 

52  I 
446 

15 
111 
263 

34 

1.627 

135 

»7 

932 

21 

126 

1. 271 

54 

84 

174 

219 

437 

28 

70 

185 
144 
112 
456 
25 


Bohe- 
mian. 


22 


5 

i 


Bohe- 
mian 
and 
Eng- 
Ush. 


Chi- 
nese. 


1 
2* 


4 
2" 


5 


Dutch. 


En 
lis 


f. 


16  ;  13, 848 


8 


3 


136- 
28 
162 
418 
182 

148 
30 
15 
97 

229 

33 

1,114 

587 

8 

655 

676 
212 
111 
146 
117 

542 
540 
338 
119 
661 

51 
425 

15 
107 
240 

26 

1,475 

185 

80 

825 

21 

122 

1,175 

52 

82 

170 

215 

420 

28 

70 

182 
135 
110 
358 
25 


Finn- 
ish. 


2 

1 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
10 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

?2 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 
33 
34 
35 
36 

37 
38 
30 
40 
41 

42 
43 
44 
45 
46 

47 
48 
49 
50 
61 


6  Embraces  Norwegian,  Swedish,  and  Danish  publications. 
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Table  8.— NUMBER  OF  NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS  PUBLISHED  IN  DIFFERENT  LANGl"AGES 


STATES  AND   TEBRrTOBISS. 

• 

NUMBER  OF  PUBLICATIONS  BEPORTING,  CLASSIFIED  ACCOBDING  TO  LANGUAGE— OOniinued. 

French. 

French 
and 
Eng- 
lish. 

Gaelic. 

Gaelic 
and 
Eng- 
lish. 

Ger- 
man. 

• 

German  German 
and         and 
Eng.        He- 
lish.      brew. 

He- 
brow. 

1  Indian 
Hon.      (a) 
ga-        and 
rIan.      Eng- 
lish. 

1 

1 

Ital- 
ian. 

Italian 
and 
Eng- 
lish. 

Lithn- 
aoian. 

Pol- 
ish. 

1 

Sla- 

Porlu-  ScaBdi-  ™*^ 
guese.  naviaii.          ,. 

1              •;  i5. 

1 

The  United  Stot€8 

40 

5             1 

3 

727 

27 

4 

5 

i 
1             1 

13 

1 

1 

18 

1 
2  1        112           2 

2 

.  _ 

1 

1 

i 

1 

a 

A  id  con  A 

1        " 

, 

i 

4 

ArkftiiAAA                                      1 

2 

15 

3 

i 

5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
10 

California 

Colorado            . .            ... 

5 

1 

2 

4 

1               *J    

i 

.......  ........1      . . 

1 

1 

r^onnpctiniA.   .  - . . 

1 

■ ' 1.  _ 

8 

i 

1 

_  1  _ 

1 

T)a  1a  w  Ar  a 

2 
2 

•  •  •      « 

1 

................  -.-... 

Difiirirt  of  Colnmbia .    . . 

' 1 

.    . 

■ 

Florida 

. 

1 

1 

CrAorinA                     ... 

, 

1 

•  ■  •  * 

i 

TAaYio 



1 

1 
.    . 

1 

Illinois 

Indiana                          . . 

2 

i 

76  1            7 

1 

2 

6 

26    

32 

1 



•••                   '•«•«•• 

Indian  territorv 

1 

i' 

1                             -■                      \ 

Iowa 



35 

14 
6 
5 

,            9    

17 

• 
Kansas 

1 " 



1 

! 
i        1   

18 
19 
20 
21 

Kentnckv .. . -    i-      '-- i 

......  -  

i 

1                  1 

.....a..' .....1 •....      ...... 

LoiiiHiAiiii      -                 .---.- 

7              3 

1 

' 

1 


1 

Maine 

M  nrvland  . 

.'.'...'..]....'.'... 

7 

9 
27 
17 

« 

!!!"'","!'!■ "  1 

22 

Massachusetts 

Michicrnn .. 

13              1    

1 

!.. 1  ■ 

23 

3 

:j 

1 



........|......  -  — ..... 

2 
2 

6     

24      MiTinftftotft  ._ 

2 

1 
.•...'... ........ 

1         1 

i          32  ■ 

25 
26 

MlHMiKiiinni 

i           : 



........ . I...... 

MlHAOtiri - 

38 
1 

2 

0 

27 

Montana  -  - ,  --.,----.,„,.,,.. 



' 1 

._...! : 1 : 

28 
29 
30 
31 

32 
33 

Nebraska 

14 

. 

"''""  ""' "";''_"'' '  " -        5  i 

Nevada  

.........  — ..... 

\ 

New  Hamnshire 

■"2 
1 

2 

1 



New  Jersev 

i 

21 

1                          1 

New  Mexico 

1 

•              •  •  - 

*         1 
' 1 : '■ 

New  York 

4 

1             1 

103 

4 

2 

1 

4 

1 

4 

1                6    

34 

North  Carolina 

.__......* I.-*-.. 

35 

North  Dakota 

1 

1 
100 

i' 

2 

.'.!!.!!!:.. .:::.! i 4 

36 

Ohio 

1 

37 

Oklahoma 

1 

1 

38 

Oreeon i 

1 

3 

80 

1 

1    ' 

39 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

1 



5 

2 

2 



'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.    '""i"i      i 

2           2 

40 

\"  — 

1 

1             1     

41 

South  Carolina 

i 

2 

j 

'                                                                        1 

• 1. .....; 

42 

South  Dakota 

2 

1 

i     .          ' 

1                                                         1 

1 

43 
44 

,  Tennessee 

•«•••■*•    >■*•••■■ 

4 

. 

1 

Texas 

10 

........ 

j     "     ' 

1                   !                      :  ..    . 

45 

Utah 

] 

46 

Vermont i 

.••-.•.,    ........    

'     .      1      .,   ..               .. 

........  ....»...i......i. .......  ........   ...... 

47 

Virginia ' 

• 

1 
1 

3 

.   ■  '    '     , 

48 

Washington 

3 

2 

76 

.•••••••, ••.•••  ......J •••.••«.• 

1 6    

49 

West  Virginia 

1 

1 

i : 

50 

Wisconsin 

i 

1 

2 

8    

51 

Wyomlnir 

1 

'    .           1 

1 

c 

1 

I  Chocta^ 

w. 
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IN  EXISTEKCE,  REPORTING  AND  NOT  REPORTING,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES :  1890— Continued. 


1 

NUMBER  OF  PUBLICATIONS  REPOBTINO,  CLASSI- 
FIED ACCORDING  TO  LANOUAOE^COntiDQed. 

j 

NUMBER  OF  PUBUCATIONS  IK  EXISTENCE  BLT  NOT  REPOBTINO,  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDINO  TO  LANOUAGE. 

Span- 

Spanish 
and 
Eng- 
lish. 

Vola- 
puk. 

Vola- 
pnk 
and 
Eng- 
lish. 

Welsh  i 
Welsh.      »°J 
lisb. 

1 

! 

1 

Total.  1 

Bohe- 
mian. 

Dutch.    E»g- 

French. 

French 
and 
Eng- 
lish. 

Ger- 
man. 

Ger- 
man 
and 
Eng 
lish. 

1 

He- 
brew. 

1 

Hun- 
rian. 

Ital- 
ian. 

Italian 
and 
Eng- 
lish. 

Pol- 
ish. 

Scandi- 
navian. 

(6) 

Span- 
ish. 

Vola- 
pok. 

1 

•    '                          1 

29  1            7  ,        1              1 

1               1 

4'            1 

2,715 

3 

1 

2  12,609 

3 

1 

63 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

18 

4 

1 

41  ! 

6  i 

29  1 

100  ' 

71 

24 
9 
31  i 
25 
49 

1 
15  1 
175 
60 

41 
6 
29 
97 
69 

23 
0 
31 
24 
49 

15 

156 

59 

4 
95 

92 

52 

4:j 

26 
44 

00 
66 
61 
42 
03 

0 
97 
10 
16 
52 

7 

297 

•     41 

25 

157 

9 

10 

197 

17 

16 

50 

2 

1 

- 1 

' 1 

i 



3 

^.  *... .1 1      •••- 

' 



4 

5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 

18 

19 

,20 

'  21 

22 

4              1 

1 

1 

...... 

2 
2 

1 

1 

1 

! 



' 

;                                 ; 
...I .. 

1 

i            1 

j 

1 

' 

1 

1 

1 

1 

*  «  •  •      •      • 

I"-"": 

' 

1                                                               

.  .'     ... 

1 

1 



1 , 

' 

......    

■                           \ 

1                i 

''iJ.V.V.V.'. 

1 
1 



i 

1 

■■"••"-■ 

5 
1 



1 

1 

1 

3 

6 

1 

1 
1 1 

, 

4 
101 

52 
44 

1 

1 

i 

.......  1 

5 

j 



1 

■               ! 

1 



1 

1 

1 

1                               1                                                                        ' 

1 

i 

1 

1                           i 

1 
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This  report  presents  the  statistics  concerning  the  manufacture  of  gas  for  the  year  beginning  July  1, 1889,  and 
ending  June  30,  1890,  as  conducted  by  742  establishments,  from  which  complete  reports  were  received.  The 
reports  for  the  census  of  1880  contain  no  data  respecting  the  manufacture  of  gas,  although  the  industry  appears 
in  the  reports  from  1850  to  1870,  inclusive.-  The  following  comparative  summary  presents  the  statistics  concerning 
the  manufacture  of  gas  given  at  previous  censuses  and  the  totals  under  the  general  heads  of  the  census  inquiry 
of  1890: 

COMPARATIVE   SUMMARY,  GAS  MANUFACTURE :  1850  TO  1890. 


ITEMS. 


1860 


1860 


Number  of  establinhmeuts  reporting ....... 

Capital 

MiscellaneonB  expenses 

Average  namber  of  employes  (aggregate) . . 

Total  wages 

Officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks : 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

All  other  emplojes : 

Average  number 

Total  wages. 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Value  of  products 


30 
$6,674,000 
ie) 

952 
$390,684 

(d) 
id) 

id) 
id) 

$503, 074 
^1.921,746 


221 
$28,848,726 

<«) 
5,730 
$2,321,536 

id) 
(e) 

id) 
id) 
$3, 667, 630 
$12, 016, 353 


1870(a) 

1880(6) 

1 
1890    1 

300 

742 

$258,771,796 

$7, 790. 385 

14, 860 

$10,642  794 

1,864 
$2, 143,  ie9 

12.996 

$71. 773,  604 

ie) 

8,723 

$6,  546, 784 

id) 

ie) 

•         •    •  • 

id) 

id) 

$8,499,625 

$10, 860, 378 

$14,037,087 
$56,987,290 

$32, 048, 851 

a  The  values  for  1870  are  expressed  in  a  currency  which  was  at  a  great  discount  in  gold. 

b  Statistics  not  reported  for  1880. 

e  Not  reported. 

d  Not  reported  separately. 

While  figures  are  not  available  to  ascertain  the  increase  during  the  10  years  from  1880  to  1890,  the  data 
presented  in  the  above  summary  partially  indicate  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  industry  during  the 
40  years  from  1850  to  1890.  Over  250  companies,  many  of  them  controlling  large  establishnient^,  known  to  have 
been  in  existence  and  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  gas  during  the  census  year  1890,  failed  to  furnish  the 
information  required  for  census  purposes.  The  figures  for  the  Eleventh  Census  therefore  can  not  be  considered 
as  representing  the  totals  for  the  manufacture  of  gas  in  the  United  States  during  that  year.  It  is  probable  that  at 
previous  censuses  the  office  experienced  difficulty  in  securing  the  desired  information  and  that  some  establishments 
were  not  accounted  for  or  failed  to  give  complete  data  for  all  the  items.  Without  making  allowance  for  omissions 
of  this  character,  it  appears  that  from  1850  to  1890  the  number  of  establishments  has  increased  712;  the  capital 
has  increased  8252,097,795,  or  3,777.31  per  cent;  the  cost  of  materials  used,  $13,534,013,  or  2,690.26  per  cent,  and 
the  value  of  products,  $55,065,544,  or  2,865.39  per  cent. 

The  742  establishments  from  which  returns  were  received  in  1890  are  found  in  714  localities.  The  following 
statement  gives  the  names  of  the  localities  and  the  number  of  establishments  in  each  locality  from  which  returns 
were  received : 

NUMBER  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  EACH  LOCALITY,  GAS  MANUFACTURE:  1890. 


Adams,  Mass 

Adrian,  Mich 

Akron,  Ohio 

Albany,  N.  Y 

Albion,  N.Y 

Albnquerque,  X.  M 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Allentown,  Pa 

Alliance,  Ohio 

Alpena,  Mich 

Alton,  III 

Altoona.  Pa 

Amesbnry,  Mass. .  ■ 

Amherst,  Mass 

Amsterdam.  N.  Y  . . 
Anderson,  Ind 


Ann  Arbor,  Mich . . . 

Anniston,  Ala 

Apple  ton.  Wis 

Arkansas  city,  Kan. 

Arlington,  Mass 

Ashland,  Ohio 

Ashland,  Pa 

Ashtabula,  Ohio  — 

Astoria,  Ore 

Atchison,  Kan 

Athens,  6a 

Athens,  Ohio 

Athol,  Mass 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Atlantic.  Iowa 

Attica,N.Y 


Attleboro,  Mass 1 . 

Aagu.Hta,  Ga 1 

Augusta,  Me 1 

Aurora.  Ill 1 

Aurora,  Ind 1 

Aurora,  N.  Y 1 

Anstin,  Tex 1 

Ballston  Spa,N.Y 1 

Baltimore, Md  ..: 1 

Bangor,  Me 1 

Baraboo,  Wis 1 

Bamesville,  Ohio 1 

Batavia,  N.  Y 1 

Bath,  Me 1 

Bath,  N.Y 1 

Baton  Rouge,  La I 


Bay  city,  Mich 

Bayonne,  N.  J 

Beatrice,  Neb 

Belfast,  Me 

Bellaire.  Ohio 

Bellefontaine,  Ohio. . . 

Belleville,  111 

BeloitWls 

Benicia,  Cal 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich 

Bethlehem,  Pa 

Beverly,  Mass 

Big  Rapids,  Mich 

Binghamton,  N.  Y  ... 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Boonville,  Mo 
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NUMBER  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  EACH  LOCALITY,  GAS  MANUFACTURE :  1890— Continued. 


Boston,  Mas  8 

Braddock,Pa • 

Bnttleboro.  V  t 

Bridgeport,  Coon 

Bridgeton,  N.  J 

Bristol,  Pa 

Bristol,  B.  I 

Brockport,  N.  Y 

Brockton,  Mass 

Brookline,  Mass 

Brooklyn,N.  Y 

Brownsville,  Pa 

Brownsville,  Teon 

Brunswick,  Gs 

Brunswick,  Mo 

Bucyms,  Ohio 

BuffiUo.K.Y 

BnrlingtoD,  Iowa 

Barlington,  N.  J 

Burlington,  Vt 

Cadiz,  Ohio 

Cairo.  Ill 

Calais,  Me... 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Cambridge,  Md ^ 

Camden,  N.  J 

Caaandaigua,  N.  Y 

Canton,  111 

Canton,  Ohio 

CapeMay,N.J 

Carbondole,  Pa 

CsrIinviUe,IU 

Carlisle,  Pa 

Carson  city,  Nev 

Cartersvilks  Ga 

Carthage,  Mo 

Cataaauqua,  Pa 

CaUkm,N.Y 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

Centralia,  HI 

Chambersburg,  Pa 

Champaign,  HI 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Charleston,  W.  Ya 

Charlestown.  Mass 

Charlestown,W.  Ya.... 

Charlotte.  Mich 

Cbariotte,N.C 

Charlottesville,  Ya 

Chattanooga,  Ten  n 

Chelsea,  Mass ^ 

Chester,  Pa 

Cheyenne,  Wyo 

Chicago,  HI 

Chioo,Cal 

Chioopee,Mass 

Chicopee  Falls,  Mass 

ChlUloothe,Ohio 

Ciicieville.  Ohio 

Claremont,  N.  H 

Clarksville,  Tenn 

Clearfield,  Pa 

Cleveland,  Ohio, 

Clinton,  Iowa 

Clinton,  Mo 

CUnton,Maaa 

Clyde,  N.Y 

Coatesville,  Pa 

Cofaoe8,N.Y 

Cold  water,  Mich 

College  Point,  N.  Y 

Columbia,  Pa 

Columbia,  S.C 

Columbus,  Ga 

Columbus,  Ind 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Colusa,  Cal 

Concord,K.H 

Coney  Island,  N.  Y 

Connells  ville.  Pa 

Connersrille,  Ind 

Cooperstown,  N.  Y 

Coming,  N.Y 


Cony,  Pa 

Cortland,  N.Y 

Cottage  city,  Mass 

Covington,  Ky 

Creston,  Iowa 

Cumberland,  Md 

Dallas,  Tex 

Dalton.  Ga 

Danbur3%Conn 

Dansville,  N.  Y 

Dsnvers,  Mass 

Danville.  Ill 

Danville,  Ky 

Davenport,  Iowa 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Decatur,  111 

Dedhani,  Mass  ■'. 

Delaware,  Ohio 

Delphos,  Ohio 

Denison,  Tex '. 

Denver,  Colo 

Detroit,  Mich 

Dixon.  Ill 

Dorchester,  Mass 

Dover,  Del 

Dover,  N.H 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Duluth,Minn 

Dunkirk,  N.Y 

Eosthampton,  Mass 

Easton,  Pa 

East  Portland,  Ore 

Eastport.Me 

Eauclaire,  Wis '. 

Eldorado,  Kan , 

EUtabeth,N.J 

Elkhart,  Ind 

Elmira,N.Y 

£lyria,Ohio 

Englewood,  N.  J 

Erie,  Pa 

Enfaula,  Ala .^ , 

Eureka,  Cal 

Eureka  Springs,  Ark 

Evansville,  Ind 

Exeter,  N.H %. 

Fall  River,  Mass , 

Fargo, N.  D..  ..........*......... 

Faribault, Minn 

Farmington,  N.  H 

Fergus  Falls,  Minn  — , 

Fishkill  on  Hudson,  N.  Y 

Fitchburg,  Mass 

Flatbush.N.Y 

Flint,  Mich 

Flushing.N.Y 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wis 

Fort  Dodge,  Iowa 

Fort  Phiin,  N.  Y 

Fort  Scott,  Kan 

Fort  Smith,  Ark 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind , 

Fort  Worth,  Tex 

Frankfort,  Ind 

Frankfort,  Ky 

Franklin,  Ind 

Franklin,  Pa 

Franklin  FaUs, N.H 

Frederick,  Md 

Fredericksburg,  Va  —  

Freehold,  N.J 

Freeport,  111 

Fremont,  Neb 

Fremont,  Ohio 

Frostburg,  Md 

Gainesville.  Fla 

Galesbnrg,  111 

Gallon,  Ohio 

Gallipolis,  Ohio 

Galva,Ill 

Galveston,  Tex 

Gardner,  Mass 

Geneaeo,  N.  Y 


Geneva,  N.  Y 

Georgetown,  Colo 

Georgetown,  Ky 

Gettysburg,  Pa ...  ^ 

GUroy.Cal 

Girardville,  Pa 

Glendale,  Ohio 

Glens  FaUs,  N.  Y 

Gloucester,  Mass 

Gloucester,  N.  J 

Goshen,  N.  Y 

Grand  Forks,  N.D 

Grand  Haven,  Mich 

Grand  Island,  Neb 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Grass  Valley,  Cal 

Great  Barrington,  Mass 

Great  Falls,  N.  H." 

Green  Bay,  Wiu...- 

Greenbusb,  N.  Y 

Greencastlc,  Ind 

Greenfield,  Mass 

Greensbnrg,  lud 

Greensbure,  Pa 

Greenville,  Ohio 

Greenville,  Pa 

Gunnison,  Colo. 

.Hackensack,  N.  J 

Hagerstown,  Md 

Hamilton,  Ohio • 

Hannibal,  Mo 

Hanover,  N.  H 

Hanover,  Pa 

Harrisburg,  Pa 

Hartford.  Conn 

Hastings,  Neb 

Hastings  upon  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Haverhill,  Mass 

Haverstraw,  N.  Y 

Hazleton,  Pa 

Healdsburg,  Cal 

Beleaa,  Ark 

Helena,  Mont 

Hempstead,  N.Y 

Henderson,  Ky 

Herkimer,  N.  Y 

Hobokeu,  N.  J 

Holliday  sburg,  Pa 

HoIlistor,Cal 

Holyoke,  Mass 

Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y 

Hopkinsville.  Ky  • 

Hot  Springs,  Ark 

Houston,  Tex 

Hudson,  N.Y 

Huntington,  Conn 

Huntsville,  Ala 

Huntsville,  Mo 

Ilion,  N.Y 

Independence,  Iowa 

Independence,  Mo 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Ionia,  Mich : 

Iowa  city,  Iowa 

Ipswich,  Mass 

Ithaca,  N.Y 

Jackson,  Cal 

Jackson,  Miss 

Jacksonville,  Fla  — 

Jacksonville,  III 

Jamaica  Plain,  Ma&s 

Jamaica,  N.  Y 

Jamestown,  N.  Y 

Janesville,  Wis 

Jefilerson  city.  Mo 

JeflTersonviUe,  Ind 

Jersey  city,  N.  J 

Jersey  Shore,  Pa 

Johnstown,  N.  Y 

Johnstown.  Pa 

Joliet,  111 

Joplin,  Mo 

Kalamazoo,  Mich 


Kankakee,  111 

Kansas  city.  Kan 

Kansas  city,  Mo 

Kearney,  Neb 

Keene,  N.H 

Kenosha,  Wis 

Kenton,  Ohio 

Keokuk,  Iowa 

Key  West,  Fla 

Killingly,  Conn , 

KnoxviUe,  Tenn 

Kokomo,  Ind 

Laconia,  N.H 

Lacrosse.  Wis 

Lafayetto,  Ind 

Lambertville,  N.  J 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Lansing,  Mich 

Laporto,  Ind 

Lasalle,IU 

Las  Vegas,  N.  M 

Lawrence,  Kan 

Lawrence,  Mass , 

Lawrencebnrg,  Ind  . . . . 

Leadville,  Colo 

Leavenworih,  Kan  .... 

Lebanon,  Ind 

Lebanon,  Ky 

Lebanon,  Pa 

Lee,  Mass , 

Leominster.  Mass 

Leroy,  N.  Y  ....j* 

Lewisbnrg,  Pa 

Le wiston.  Me 

Lewistown,  Pa 

Lexington.  Ky 

Lexington,  Mass 

Lexington,  Mo 

Lincoln,  Neb 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Li  vermore,  Cal 

Lockport,  N.  Y 

Logan,  Ohio 

Logansport,  Ind 

Long  Branch,  N.  J 

Long  Island  cit^',  N.  Y. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Los  Gates.  Cal 

Louisiana,  Mo 

Lowell,  Mass 

Lynchburg,  Va 

Lynn,  Mass 

Lyons,  N.Y 

MoKeesport,  Pa 

Macon,  Ga 

Madison,  Ind 

Mahanoy,  Pa 

Maiden ,  Mass 

Manchester,  N.H 

Manistee,  Mich 

Mansfield,  Ohio 

Marblehead,  Mass 

Marion,  Ohio 

Marlboro,  Mass 

Marquette,  Mich 

Marshall,  Mich 

Marshall,  Mo 

Marshall,  Tex 

Marshallto^n,  Iowa  . . . 

Martinez,  Cal 

Mary  sviUe,  Cal 

Massillon,  Ohio 

Matawan,  N.  J 

Mattoon.IU 

Mauch  Chunk,  Pa 

MaysviUe,  Ky 

Mead  ville.  Pa 

Mechanicsburg,  Ohio . . 
Mechanicsburg,  Pa  — 

Media,  Pa 

Medina,N.Y 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Mendota,  111 
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M  orced ,  Cal 

Meriden,  Ckmxi 

Michi|ran  city,  Ind 

Middletown,  Conn 

Mlddletown,  N.  Y 

Middletown,  Ohio 

Middletown,  Pa 

Milford,  Mass 

Millville,N.J 

Milton,  Pa 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Mobile,  Ala 

Modesto,  Cal 

Moline,Ill 

Monmouth,  111 

Monroe,  Mich '. 

Mont|ielier,  Yt 

Morristown,  N.  J 

Mount  Holly,  N.J 

Mount  Joy,  Pa 

Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa 

Moont  Pleasant,  Pa 

Mount  Sterling,  Kj* 

Mount  Vernon,  Ohio 

Muncle,  Ind 

Murfreeshoro,  Tenn 

Muscatine,  Iowa 

Muskegon,  Mich 

Nantucket,  Mass 

Napa,  Cal 

Nashua,  N.H 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Natick,  Mass 

Nebraska  city,  Nob 

Negaunee,  Mich 

Nevada  city,  Cal .  - 

New  Albany,  Ind 

Newark,  N.  J 

Newark,  Ohio 

New  Bedford,  Mass 

Newbern,  N.  C 

New  Britain,  Conn 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J 

Newburg.N.  Y 

Newburyport,  Mass 

Newcastle,  Del 

Newcastle,  Ind 

New  Decatur,  Ala 

New  Hartford,  Conn 

New  Haven,  Conn 

New  L^don,  Conn 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  Philadelphia,  Ohio 

Newport,  R I 

NewEochelle,N.Y 

• 

Newton,  Kan 

Newton,  Mass 

Newton,N.J 

Newtown,  Pa 

New  York,  N.  Y  . . .  .■ 

Niagara  FaUa,N.Y 

Norfolk,  Va 

Norristown,  Pa 

North  Adams,  Mass 

Northampton,  Mass ^. 

North  Attleboro,  Mass. 

Norwalk,  CoDU 

Norwalk,  Ohio 

Norwich ,  Conn 

Norwich,  N.  Y , 

Norwood,  Maas 

Nyaok,  N.Y 

Oakland,  Cal .-... 

Oberlin,Ohio 

Oilcity,Pa 

Olympia,  Wash 

Omaha,  Neb 

Oneida,N.Y 

OroviUeiCal 


Oshkosh,  Wl  s 

Oskaloosa,  Iowa 

Oswego,  N.Y 

Ottawa,  111 

Ottawa,  Kan , 

Ottumwa,  Iowa 

Owego,  N.  Y , 

Owensboro.Ky 

Owosso,  Mich , 

Padncah,  Kyi 

Painesville,  Ohio 

Palatka.Fla ' 

• 

Palmyra,  N.  Y 

Paris,  Ky 

Passaic,  N.  J 

Paterson,  N.  J 

Pawtucket,  R.  I 

PeekskiRN.Y 

Pekin,Ill 

Pensacola,  Fla 

Peoria,  111 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J , 

Peru,  Ind , 

Petaluma,  Cal 

Petersburg,  Ta 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Phillip8burg,N.  J 

Pierre,  S.D 

Pine  Bluflf,Ark 

Piqua,  Ohio 

Pittsburg.  Pa 

Pittafield,  Mass 

Pittston.Pa , 

Plainfield.N.J 

Plattsburg,  N.  y! 

Plattsmouth,  Neb 

Plymouth.  Mass 

Plymouth,  Pa... 

Portage,  Wis 

Port  Henry.  N.  Y 

Port  Huron,  Mich , 

Port  Jervis.  N.Y -. 

Portland,  Me 

Portland,  Ore. , 

Portsmouth,  N.  H 

Portsmouth,  Ohio 

Portsmouth,  Ta , 

Pott8town,Pa , 

Pottsville,  Pa 

Ponghkeepeie,  N.  Y 

Prinoeton,lll 

Princeton,  N.  J 

Providence,  R.  I 

Pueblo,  Colo , 

PuhMki,Tenn 

Putnam,  Conn 

Quincy,ni 

Racine,  Wis 

Rahway,  N.  J 

Rareigh.N.C 

Ravenna,  Ohio 

Red  Bank,  N.J 

RedBluflf,  Cal 

Redding,  Cal 

Bed  Oak,  Iowa 

Red  Wing,  Minn 

Rhinebeck,  N.  Y 

Richmond,  Ind 

Ripley,  Ohio; 

Rivenide,Cal 

Rochester,  Minn 

Rockford.IU 

Rock  Island,  lU 

Rockland,  Me 

Rockville,  Conn 

Rome,  G  a 

Rondout,  N.  Y , 

Roxbury,  Mass 

Royersford,  Pa 

Rutland,  Yt 


Saco,  Me 

^cramento,  Cal 

Sag  Harbor,  N.Y 

Saginaw,  Mich 

St.  Albans,  Yt 

St.  Augustine,  Fla 

St.  Charles.  Mo 

St.  Cloud,  Minn 

St.  Helena,  Cal 

St.  Johns,  Mich 

St.  Johnsbury,  Vt 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn-. 

Salem,  Mass 

Salem,  N.J 

Salem,  N.C 

Salem,  Ohio 

Salem,  Ore 

Salina,  Kan 

Salinas,  Cal 

Salisbury,  N.  C 

Salt  Lake,  Utah 

San  Bernardino,  Cnl 

San  Buena  Tenturs,  Cal. 

San  Diego,  Cal , 

Sanford,  Fla 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

San  Jose,  Cal 

San  Leandro,  Cal 

San  Rafael,  Cal 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal 

Santa  Cruz,  Cal 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.. 

Savannah,  Oa 

Schenectady,  N.  Y 

Schuylkill  Haven,  Pa. . . . 

Scranton,  Pa 

Seattle,  Wash 

Selma,  Ala 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y 

Seymour,  Ind 

Shamokin,  Pa 

Sharon,  Pa 

Sharpeburg,  Pa 

Sheboygan,  Wis 

Shelbyville,  Ind...  

Shelbyville,  Ky 

Shippensburg,  Pa 

Shrevejwrt,  La 

Sidney,  Ohio. 

Sing8ing,N.Y 

Sioux  city,  Iowa , 

Sioux  Falls,  S.D 

Smyrna,  Del 

South  Bend,  Ind 

South  Bethlehem,  Pa  — 

Southbridge,  Mass 

Spencer,  Mass 

Springfield,  111 

Springfield,  Maas 

Springfield,  Mo 

Springfield,  Ohio 

Stamford,  Conn 

Sterling,  HI 

Stevens  Point,  Wis 

Stillwater,  Minn 

Stockton,  Cal 

Stoughton,  Masa ■ 

Streator,Ill 

Syracuse,  N.  Y....' 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Tamaqua,  Pa 

Tarrytown,  N.  Y 

Taunton,  Maas 

Texarkana,  Ark 

Tiflln,  Ohio 

Titus  ville,  Pa 

Toledo,  Ohio 


Tombstone,  Ariz 

Tonawanda,  N.  Y 

Topeka,  Kan 

Towanda,  Pa , 

Trenton.  Mo 

Trenton,  N.J , 

Trinidad,  Colo 

Trt3y,N.Y 

Troy,  Ohio 

Tucson,  Ariz 

Tulare,  Cal 

Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio  . 

Urbana,  Ohio 

Utica,N.Y 

VaUejo,Cal 

Valparaiso,  Ind , 

Van  Wert,  Ohio 

Vicksburg,  Miss 

Vincennes.  Ind 

Vinehind,N.J 

Virginia  city,  Nev 

Visalia,Cal 

Waba»h,Ind.. 

Waco,  Tex 

Wakefield,  Mass 

Walla  walla.  Wash 

Wallingford,  Conn 

Waltham,  Mass 

Wapakoneta.  Ohio 

Wappingers  Falls,  N.  Y . 

Ware.  Masa 

Warren,  Ohio 

Warren,  R.I 

Warsaw,  N.  Y 

Washington,  D.  C 

Washington,  Ind 

Washington,  Ohio 

Waterbury,  Conn 

Waterloo,  Iowa , 

Watertown,  Wis 

Waterville,  N.Y 

Watldns.N.Y 

Watsonville,  Cal 

Wausau,Wi» 

Waverly.N.Y 

Waynesboro,  Pa , 

Wobater,  Mass... 

WeUsviUe,  Ohio 

West  Chester,  Pa 

We»terly,R.I 

Weatfield,  Masa 

Westminster,  Md 

West  Superior,  Wis 

West  Winated,  Conn. . . 

Wheeling,  W,  Ya 

Whltehall,N.Y 

White  Plains,  N.Y 

Wilkeabarro,  Pa 

WilUamsport.  Pa 

WilUamstown,  Mass 

WilUmantic,  Conn 

Wilmington,  Del. ..... . 

Wilmington,  N.  C 

Wilmington,  Ohio 

Windsor,  Vt 

Winfield,  Kan 

Winona,  Minn 

Wobum,Masa 

Woodbury,N.J 

Woodland,  Cal 

Woodstock,  Vt 

Woonsocket,  R.  I 

Wooster,  Ohio , 

Worcester,  Mass 

York,  Pa 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Ypsilanti^Mich 

Yreka,  Cal 

ZanesviUe,  Ohio 
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Wheu  two  or  more  gas  making  plants,  controlled  by  the  same  corporation,  firm,  or  individual,  are  located  in 
the  same  city  they  have  been  considered  and  counted  as  one  establishment,  excei)t  that  in  some  instances 
individual  returns  may  have  been  made  for  separate  plants  in  the  same  city,  and  did  not  contain  the  necessary 
information  to  justify  this  coDSolidatiou     In  such  cases  the  plants  were  counted  as  sejiarate  establishments. 

CAPITAL. 

The  capital  reported  as  employed  in  the  manu&cture  of  gas  for  the  census  year  of  1890  amounts  to 
$258,771,795.  The  several  items  forming  this  aggregate  are  shown  iu  the  following  statement,  with  the  percentage 
the  amount  given  for  each  is  of  the  total : 

STATISTICS  OF  CAPITAL  IN  DETAIL  AND  PERCENTAGE  EACH  ITEM  IS  OF  TOTAL,  GAS  MANUFACTURE:  1S90. 


ITEMS. 


Amount. 


ToUl $258,771,705 


Land 

Buildlngu '....  

Machinery,  tools,  and  impleiuents 

Raw  mat«rials  on  Land 

Stock  in  process  and  finished  prodacts  on  hand 

Cash,  bills  and  accounts  receiv-able,  and  all  sundries  not  elsewhere  reported. 


Perc«DUge 
of  totaL 


100.00 


46,521,707 

17.59 

35,048,435 

13.54 

153,830,910 

59.45 

2,654.254 

1.03 

1, 014. 136 

0.74 

19, 802, 353 

7.65 

The  total  shown  in  the  above  statement  does  not  include  the  value  of  property  held  iu  tenancy  and  for  which 
an  annual  rental  of  $630,711  is  reported.  The  value  of  hired  property  was  not  reported.  From  the  returns  it 
appears  that  in  1890  it  required  $4.54  of  capital  to  produce  $1.00  of  gross  product.  In  1870,  $1.00  of  product 
required  $2.24  of  capital;  in  1860,  $2.40,  and  iu  1850,  $3.47.  Previous  census  inquiries  required  the  total  value  of  all 
capital  to  be  reported  in  answer  to  a  single  question.  It. is  believed  the  form  of  the  question  used  at  the  census 
of  1890  developed  more  fully  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  industry  than  was  done  at  previous  censuses^ 
and  this  Avill  account  in  part,  at  least,  for  the  large  increase. 

The  principal  item  reported  for  capital  is  machinery,  tools,  and  implements,  valued  at  $153,830,910,  or  59.45 
.per  cent  of  the  total  capital.  This  amount  includes  the  value  of  gas  making  apparatus  and  machinery,  gas  holders, 
consumers'  meters,  mains  and  services,  implements,  tools,  horses,  and  wagons. 

The  data  x)resented  in  Table  2  concerning  the  length  and  size  of  street  mains,  the  number  and  size  of  consumers' 
meters,  the  number  and  capacity  of  water  and  fuel  gas  generators,  ga«  holders,  station  meters,  regenerative  lamps, 
etc.,  indicate  to  some  extent  the  character  of  the  investment  of  the  amount  shown  under  the  head  of  machinery. 
The  statistics  concerning  these  items,  however,  must  be  accepted  with  some  reservation,  as  complete  answers  were 
not  made  by  all  establishments. 

There  were  12,065.34  miles  of  street  mains  reported  as  owned  or  leased  and  in  use  during  the  census  year. 
This  is  an  average  of  16.26  miles  to  each  of  the  742  establishments,  or  16.90  miles  to  each  of  the  cities  for  ivhich 
reports  were  received.  The  increase  in  street  mains  during  the  year  was  reported  as  416  miles  and  2,602  feet.  Of 
the  various  sizes  of  pipe  reported  the  largest  quantity,  18,298,884  feet,  is  shown  for  that  of  3  inches  in  diameter. 
The  largest  size  of  pipe,  36  inches  in  diameter,  of  which  there  is  652  feet  reported,  is  shown  for  only  two  states, 
Pennsylvania  and  Ehode  Island.  There  are  995,619  consumers'  meters  reported  as  in  use  (including  ordinary  stock 
carryings),  or  an  average  of  1,342  to  each  establishment,  or  1,394  to  each  city.  The  increase  during  the  census 
year  was  61,513  meters. 

In  addition  to  the  items  shown  in  the  preceding  statement  the  schedules  of  inquiry  contained  a  series  of 
questions  designed  to  develop  the  total  value  of  the  capital  stock,  the  number  of  shares,  par  and  market  value 
per  share,  amount  paid  in  per  share,  also  the  total  dividends  declared  during  the  cqusus  year,  and  whether  the 
stock  was  owned  by  males  or  females,  residents  or  nonresidents  of  the  state.  All  of  these  questions  were  not 
answered  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  justify  the  presentation  of  the  data. 


GAS. 
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The  totals  for  the  United  States  for  those  questions  that  wei-e  answered  with  reasonable  accuracy  are^ 
summarized  in  the  following  statement: 

CAPITAL  STOCK,  GAS  MANUFACTURE:  1890. 

Total  value  of  capital  stock $229,746,552.00 

Total  number  of  shares 4, 083, 481 

Average  value  per  share $56. 26 

Ownership  of  stock : 

Total  number  of  shares 4, 083, 481 

Number  of  shares  issued 2, 328, 852 

Number  of  shares  owned  by  males • ^ 1, 865, 018 

Number  erf  shares  owned  by  females 463, 804 

Nnmber  of  shares  owned  by  residents  of  state 1,  ft44, 390 

Number  of  shares  owned  by  nonresidents  of  state '659, 303 

Number  of  shares  owned  by  lesidentd  of  foreign  countries 25. 159 

Number  of  shares  remaining  in  treasury  or  not  accounted  for 1, 754, 629 

The  value  of  capital  reported,  $258,771,795,  exceeds  the  value  of  capital  stock  by  $29,025,243.  This  excess, 
consists  in  part  of  reserve  fund,  and  is  also  caused  by  the  increase  in  value  of  investment  and  by  the  fact  that 
some  companies  report  that  they  had  no  capital  stock. 

The  number  of  shares  of  capital  stock  (2,328,852)  actually  issued  is  57.03  per  cent  of  the  total.  There  remained, 
in  the  treasury,  or  unaccounted  for,  1,754,629  shares.  Of  the  total  number  of  shares  issued,  80.08  per  cent  was 
reported  as  owned  by  males,  and  19.92  per  cent  by  females.  The  total  number  of  shares  issued  was  distributed  as 
follows:  residents  of  the  state  in  which  the  company  issuing  the  stock  was  located,  70.61  per  cent;  uonresidtota. 
of  the  state,  28.31  per  cent,  and  residents  of  foreign  countries,  1.08  per  cent. 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXPENSES. 

« 

Previoujs  census  reports  contain  no  statistics  concerning  the  cost  of  production  other  than  wages  and' 
materials.  The  inquiry  of  1890  was  designed  to  embrace  the  entire  cost  of  manufacture  other  than  what  is 
involved  in  interest  on  capital  and  depreciation  of  plant.  To  permit  of  such  a  presentation  a  series  of  questions, 
pertaining  to  expenses  of  miscellaneous  character  were  included  in  the  schedules.  The  data  obtained  in  answer 
to  these  questions  are  presented  in  the  following  statement,  with  the  percentage  the  amount  reported  for  each, 
item  is  of  the  total : 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXPENSES  AND  PERCENTAGE  EACH  ITEM  IS  OF  TOTAL,  GAS  MANUFACTURE:  1890. 


ITEMS. 


Amount. 


Total 


Reoit  paid  for  tenuicy 

Taxes 

Insurance 

Repairs,  ordinary,  of  buildin^^A  and  niacliiuory 

Interest  paid  on  caali  us€»d  in  the  business 

All  sundries  not  elsewhere  veported 


47, 799, 385 


Percentage 
of  total. 


I 

100. 00 


630.711 

8.09 

2, 227, 122 

28.56 

77,293 

0.99 

1,  926, 283 

24.70 

1, 561,  t73 

20.02 

1, 376, 203 

17.64 

Taxes  is  the  largest  item  of  the  miscellaneous  expenses  reported,  and  is  followed  by  the  cost  of  ordinary 
repairs  of  buildings  and  machinery.  The  borrowed  cash  represented  by  the  81,561,773  paid  as  interiest  is  included: 
in  the  total  capital  shown  for  the  industry,  but  as  the  schedule  of  inquiry  contained  no  questions  concerning  the 
amount  or  mode  of  investment  of  borrowed  cash,  it  is  impossible  to  designate  the  items  of  capital  in  which  it  is- 
included.  Considering  the  average  rate  of  interest  as  5  per  cent,  the  amount  represents  borrowed  cash  to  the- 
value  of  $31,235,460. 

The  amount,  $1,926,283,  reported  as  expended  during  the  year  for  ordinary  repairs  of  buildings  and- 
machinery  does  not  include  any  expense  for  new  equipment,  nor  does  it  include  an  allowance  for  depreciation ;; 
it,  however,  represents  1.02  per  cent  of  the  value  of  buildings  and  machinery. 
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EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES. 

The  average  number  of  employes  reported  as  engaged  in  the  manufaetare  of  gas  during  the  census  year  was 
14,860,  while  the  wages  paid  amounted  to  $10,642,794.  It  is  believed  that  the  form  of  the  questions  respecting 
employes  and  wages  used  at  the  Eleventh  Census  has  resulted  in  developing  the  true  average  number  of 
employes  and  the  total  amount  paid  in  wages  more  fully  than  was  done  at  previous  censuses.  The  figures 
therefore  should  not  be  considered  as  a  correct  indication  of  increase.  The  schedule  used  at  the  census  of  1890 
called  for  the  total  wages  and  the  "Average  number  employed  during  the  year",  that  is,  the  average  number 
employed  during  the  entire  term  of  operation  of  each  establishment  during  the  census  year.  These  data  were 
required  for  the  following  classes  of  employes:  first,  operatives,  engineers,  and  other  skilled  workmen,  overseers 
and  foremen  or  superintendents  (not  general  superintendents  or  managers);  second,  officers  or  firm  members; 
third,  clerks;  fourtji,  watchmen,  laborers,  teamsters,  and  other  unskilled  workmen.  The  average  number  of 
males  above  16  years  and  children  were  required  to  be  reported  separately  for  classes  1  and  4.  The  average 
number  of  males  and  females  were  reported  separately  for  class  2,  and  the  average  number  of  males  above  16 
years,  females  above  15  years,  and  children  were  reported  separately  for  class  3.  The  schedule  of  ipquiry 
also  required  the  average  number  of  mafes,  females,  and  children  to  be  reported  at  specified  weekly  rates  of  pay. 
The  statistics  concerning  employes  and  wages  are  shown  in  detail  in  Table  1,  accompanying  this  report.  It  is 
probable  that  the  class  of  officers  or  firm  members,  and  possibly  clerks,  were  not  reported,  or  not  fully  reported, 
at  previous  censuses;  .omitting'the  former  class,  the  number  of  emplqy^s  shows  an  increase  over  1870  of  5,103, 
or  58.50  per  cent.  Eeducing  the  wagos  reported  for  1870  to  a  gold  basis,  there  is  an  increase  shown  of 
$3,970,284,  or  75.81  per  cent. 

The  following  statement  shows  tlie  average  number,  total  wages,  and  average  annual  earnings  for  males 
above  16  years,  females  above  15  years,  and  children,  by  classes: 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  MALES  ABOVE  16  YEARS,  FEMALES   ABOVE  15  YEARS,  AND   CHILDREN,  WITH  TOTAL  WAGES 

AND  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  EARNINGS  PER  EMPLOYE.  BY  CLASHES,  GAS  MANUFACTURE:    1890. 


CLASSES. 


MALES  ABOVE   16  YEARS. 


FEMALES  ABOVE  15  YEABS. 


Average   Total  wiii?ea 

niiinhAr.     ^OlBi  wages. 


Average 

annual 

earnings. 


Ofllcers  or  firm  members. 

Clerks 

Operatives  and  skilled  . . 

Unskilled 

Pieceworkers 


1,026 

784 

7.650 

5,301 

1 


f  1,  431, 359 

689,137 

5.558.130 

2. 934, 517 

150 


$1, 395. 09 
879.00 
726.55 
553.58 
150.00 


Average 
number. 


8 
46 


Total 
wages. 


$3,764 
18,909 


Average 

annual 

earnings. 


$470.50 
411.07 


CIIU^DBE.N. 


Average 
number. 


Total 
wages. 


21 

17 

6 


13,815 

2,263 

750 


Average 

annual 

earnings. 


$181.67 
133.12 
125.00 


Of  the  total  amount,  $10,042,794,  paid  as  wages,  the  *' Office  force"  (officers  or  firm  members  and  clerks) 
received  $2,143,169,  or  20.14  per  cent,  and  all  other  employes  $8,499,625,  or  79.86  per  cent.  No  females  were  reported 
as  engaged  in  the  industry  in  either  1870  or  1860.  Two  females  are  shown  for  1850,  afi  compared  with  54  in  1890, 
46  of  whom  are  reported  as  clerks  and  8  as  officers  or  firm  members. 

The  number  of  males  above  16  years,  females  above  15  years,  and  children  reported  at  si)ecifled  weekly  rates  of 
wages  are  shown  in  the  following  statement: 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AT  DIFFERENT  WEEKLY  RATES  OF  WAGES,  INCLUDING  OFFICERS,  FIRM  MEMBERS, 

AND  CLERKS,  BUT  NOT  THOSE  EMPLOYED  ON  PIECEWORK,  GAS  MANUFACTURE :  1890. 


WEEKLY  HATES  OF  WAOBS. 


Total 

Under  $5 

$5  and  over  but  undet  $6 

$6  and  over  bat  under  $7 

$7  and  over  but  under  $8 

$8  and  over  but  under  $9 

$0  and  over  but  under  ftlO 

$10  and  over  but  under  $12 « 

$12  anu  over  but  under  $15 

$15  and  over  but  under  $20 

$20  and  over  but  under  $25 

$25  and  over 


AVBBAOK  NUMBBB  OF  EMPLOTtS. 


Males 

above  16 

yoara. 

Females 

labove  15 

years. 

Children. 

14,761 

54 

38 

289 
256 
502 

10 
7 
9 
6 
6 
2 
8 
2 
3 

37 
1 

395 

600 

2,112 

3,212 

2.956 

2,543 

1,172 

G64 

1 
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MATERIALS  USED. 

The  total  cost  of  all  materials  used  iu  the  manufactare  of  gas  is  reported  as  $14,037,087,  and  represents  43.22 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  manufacture,  miscellaneous  expenses  forming  24.01  per  cent  and  wages  32.77  per  cent. 
The  quantities  and  values  of  the  different  kinds  of  material  are  shown  in  detail  by  totals  for  states  and  territories 
in  Table  1. 

The  following  statement  presents,  iu  a  summary  form,  the  cost  of  the  principal  items  reported  under  materials 
and  the  percentage  the  amount  shown  for  each  is  of  the  total  cost  of  materials  used : 

COST  OF  DIFFERENT  MATERIALS   AND  PERCENTAGE  THE  COST  OF  EACH   IS  OF  TOTAL,  GAS  MANUFACTURE:   1890. 


ITEUS. 


Cost. 


Total 


$14, 037, 087 


Coal 

Slack 

Coke 

C^ude  oil 

Prepared  or  gas  oil 

Naphtha 

Natural  gas 

Oxide  of  iron 

Lime 


Fuel 

All  other  materials 


8,  773, 283 

24,  5C8 

190.  342 

882,  812 

212,  728 

2, 387,  4G5 

19,389 

51,936 

426, 590 

524. 249 

543, 725 


Percentage 

of  total 

cost. 


100. 00 

02.  50 
0.17 
1.36 
6.29 
1.52 

17.01 
0.14 
0.37 
3.04 
3.73 
3. 8; 


The  cost  of  coal  is  the  principal  item  of  expense  iu  the  manufacture  of  gas,  and  forms  62.50  i)er  cent  of  the 
total  cost  of  all  materials.  The  quantities  and  cost  of  the  different  varieties  of  coal  are  given  in  the  accompanying 
tables.  The  cost  of  naphtha  is  the  second  largest  item  of  expense  under  materials,  forming  17.01  per  cent  of  the 
total.  The  use  of  natural  gas  is  reported  in  Indiana,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania,  there  being  153,992,364 
ieet  returned  as  costing  $19,389.  The  cost  of  wood  consumed  in  the  manufactare  of  wood  gas  is  included  in  the 
825,233  shown  as  the  cost  of  \vood  under  fuel  iu  Table  1,  as  it  was  not  practicable  to  make  an  accurate  separation. 

PRODUCTS  AND  MACHINERY. 

The  total  gross  value  of  all  products  reported  for  gas  manufacture  was  $56,987,290.  The  distribution  of  this 
aggregate  among  the  several  items  of  product  and  the  percentage  the  amount  reported  for  each  item  is  of  the  total 
is  shown  in  the  following  statement: 

VALUE  OP  PRODUCT  AND  PERCENTAGE  THE  AMOUNT  REPORTED  FOR  EACH  CLASS  IS  OF  TOTAL,  GAS 

MANUFACTURE:  1890. 


itb:i8. 


Total 

Coal  gas 

Water  gas 

Oil  gas 

Wood  gas 

Fuel  gas 

Coke 

Tar 

Ammoniacnl  liquor 

45 


Value. 


$56. 987, 290 


28, 323,  745 

21,  G80, 732 

1, 782, 803 

46. 391 

23,160 

3,868.924 

992,5^5 

258.970 


Percentage 

of  total 

cost. 


$100. 00 


49.71 
38.06 
3.13 
0.08 
0.04 
6.79 
1.74 
0.45 


258S- 
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The  total  quantity  of  all  kinds  of  gas  manufactured  is  reported  at  36,519,511,510  cubic  feet,  valued  at 
$51,8(56,831,  or  $1.42  per  1,000  cubic  feet.  The  quantity,  value,  and  average  value  per  1,000  cubic  feet  for  each 
kind  of  gas  is  shown  in  the  following  statement.  The  averages  given  in  this  statement  are  computed  from  the 
totals  obtained  from  742  establishments  situated  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  with  miany  large  establish iuent« 
omitted,  and  should  not  be  considered  as  indicating  the  price  in  any  particular  locality. 

QUANTITY,  VALUE,  AND  AVERAGE  VALUE  PER  1,000  CUBIC  FEET  OF  EACH  KIND  OF  GAS  MANUFACTURED:  1890. 


KINDS  OF  (1A8. 


Totel 

Coal  gafi . . 
Water  gas 

Oilgaa 

Wood  gas. 
Fuel  gas... 


19.001,449,238  ; 

16,289,044.897  ' 

962,  585, 650  I 

13, 527, 725  j 

162, 904,  000 


28, 325, 745 

21, 680,  732 

1. 782, 803 

46, 391 

25. 160 


Average 

valae  per 

1,000  cubic 

feet. 


SI.  42 

1.48 
1.33 
1.85 
3.43 
0.  15 


The  average  value  per  bushel  for  coke  is  shown  as  $0,068,  and  of  coal  tar  and  ainnioniac;al  liquor  per  ^llon 
$0,041  and  $0,007,  respectively. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  the  different  varieties  of  gas  manufactured  iii  ea<;h  state  and  territory  are  given  in 
detail  in  Table  1. 

The  $56,987,290  shown  as  the  value  of  products  is  the  total  for  all  classes  of  products  manufactured  during 
the  year.  Of  the  quantities  represented  by  this  value,  a  certain  quantity  of  gas  and  by-products  is  consumed  at 
the  offices  and  works,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  gas  goes  to  waste  and  is  reported  as  "Not  accounted  for". 
The  value  of  products  consumed  in  this  manner,  and  for  which  the  establishments  receive  no  money  value, 
amounts  to  $7,319,326,  or  12.84  per  cent  of  the  total.  If  the  total  valuer  of  products  is  reduced  by  this  amount 
there  remains  $49,667,964  as  the  value  of  products  manufactured  and  sold.  This  amount  appears  in  Table  1  as  the 
*'  Net  value  of  products". 

The  total  quantity  of  gas  sold  during  the  census  year  of  1890  is  reported  as  32,524,699,855  cubic  feet,  valued 
at  $46,237,287,  or  $1.42  per  1,000  cubic  feet.  Of  this  amount,  32,113,949,939  cubic  feet,  valued  at  $45,836,469,  or 
$1.43  per  1,000  cubic  feet,  was  sold  for  illuminating  purposes;  73,391,071  cubic  feet,  valued  at  $103,420,  or  $1.41 
per  1,000  feet,  for  power,  and  337,358,845  cubic  feet,  valued  at  $297,398,  or  $0.88  per  1,000  cubic  feet,  for  fuel.  The 
quantity  sold  for  illuminating  purposes  constituted  98.74  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  sold,  the  quantity  sold 
for  power  0.22  per  cent,  and  the  quantity  sold  for  fuel  1.04  per  cent.  The  quantity  sold  for  city  consumption 
is  reported  as  218,108,846  cubic  feet,  and  the  number  of  consumers  as  699,323. 

Table  2,  accompanying  this  report,  presents  detailed  statistics  concerning  capital  stock,  value  of  improvements, 
machinery,  and  plant,  also  as  to  gas  made,  number  of  consumers,  and  city  consumption.  This  table  also  shows 
separately  the  quantity  of  gas  sold  for  illuminating,  for  power,  and  for  fuel. 

The  data  given  for  capital  stock  has  been  referred  to  under  the  head  of  **  Capital ".  The  value  of  improvements 
made  during  the  year  amounts  to  $3,360,977,  which  is  1.78  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  buildings  and  machinery. 
The  value  of  improvements  includes  improvements  of  every  character  to  buildings,  benches  and  retorts, 
generators,  holders,  mains,  and  machinery. 

Photometers  are  shown  to  have  been  used  at  the  office  or  works  in  each  state  and  territory,  the  total  number 
in  use  being  given  as  773,  or  an  average  of  1.04  for  each  establishment.  The  number  reported  at  the  works  is  561 
and  at  the  offices  212. 

There  are  1,396  gas  holders  reported,  with  a  total  capacity  of  168,937,789  cubic  feet,  an  average  of  1.88 
holders  for  each  establishment,  with  an  average  capacity  for  each  establishment  of  227,679  cubic  feet.  The  total 
daily  capacity  of  the  gas  making  plants  is  reported  as  133,710,444  cubic  feet,  or  an  average  of  180,203  cubic  feet 
for  each  establishment.  If  all  the  establishments  reporting  were  in  operation  3Sd  days  of  the  year  the  average 
quantity  of  gas  manufactured  each  day  would  be  100,053,456  cubic  feet,  or  134,843  cubic  feet  per  day  for  each 
establishment,  the  daily  capacity  of  the  works  exceeding  the  actual  output  by  45,360  cubic  feet,  while  the  capacity 
of  the  holders  exceeds  the  daily  output  by  92,836  cubic  feet. 

There  are  507  water  gas  generators  reported,  with  a  total  capacity  per  each  24  hours  of  116,436,200  cubic  feet, 
the  average  capacity  for  each  generator  being  227,685  cubic  feet,  while  the  average  capacity  for  each  24  hours  for 
the  18  fuel  gas  generators  reported  is  102,222  cubic  feet. 

As  no  statistics  were  published  at  the  Tenth  Census  concerning  the  manufacture  of  gas,  and  those  given  for 
1870  fail  to  show  the  quantity  of  gas  manufactured,  questions  concerning  the  quantity  made,  the  quantity  sold 
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for  city  consumption,  and  the  number  of  oonsumers  during  the  years  1870  and  1880  were  included  in  the  schedule 
of  inquiry  adopted  at  the  Eleventh  Census.  The  answers  to  these  questions  are  too  incomplete  to  permit  of  the 
presentation  of  the  data. 

Table  1,  accompanying  this  report,  presents  in  detail  all  the  statistics  concerning  the  manu^ture.of  .gas  as 
reported  by  the  742  establishments  reporting.  Table  2  shows  the  data  reported  for  capital  stock,  characteristics 
of  machinery  and  plant,  also  the  number  of  consumers,  quantity  of  gas  sold,  and  the  quantity  sold  for  city 
consumption. 
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Table  1.— DETAILED  STATEMENT,  GAS  MANUFACTURE, 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 


17 
18 
10 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
3lf 

31 
32 
33 
34 


STATES  AXD  TEKBITOBIES. 


The  United  States 


2  Alabama  — 

3  ArkauMaM . . . 

4  California . . 

5  Colorado 

6  Connecticut 


Dt'lrtware 
Florida  .. 
(itMir^iu  ., 
lUiuoia... 
Indiuua . . 


12  j  Iowa 

13  I  Kansati  ... 

14  Kentucky. 

15  Louiaiauu 

16  Maine 


Maryland 

MaHsacbu»(*ttH 

Michi^jiani 

Minnesota 

MiHsoiiri 


^ebrauka 

New  Uamprthirt' 

New  Jersey 

Ni'W  York' 

Korlb  Carolina  . 


Ohio 

Oregon 

Peiinwylvania' 
Kho<le  Island 


Teuiicsaee 

Texsw  

Vermont . . 
Vir>jiiiiu  . . 


CAPITAL. 


Num- 
ber of 
e«tab- 
liah- 
montti 
report- 
ing. 


Aggregate. 


Value  of  plant. 


35  AVanhington 

36  Went  Virjjinia 

37  WiHConsin 

38  All  other  states  and  territories  (a) 


Total. 


Land. 


BuildLnga. 


742   $258,771,795  !  $234. 401. 052    $4f>,521,707   $35,048,435 


Machinery, 

tools,  and 

implenienta. 


7  ' 
7  i 
44 

6| 
20 

4  I 

7| 

11  I 

36  I 

ll 

14  , 
4  , 

11  I 

7i 
70 

27 

10  I 

17  I 

9' 
13 
33  I 
94 

01  i 

73  I 
7 

i 

l\ 
2i 

4' 

;; 

18 
19 


825.  988 

51)7, 942 

13, 065.  H57 

1.277,262 

4, 456,  409 

594,215 
747,  779 

1.588,466 
43,  542.  852 

3. 014, 226 

2. 127, 067 
1, 153,  228 

952. 258 
2, 822, 240 

894,189 

11,615.815 

26, 0(3,  751 

4.  O.U",  363 

4. 946.  448 

9,  024, 950 

1.721,5,30 
767. 966 

4.819,011 

77, 899, 876 

333,  618 

8,  900.  934 
1, 203,  262 

9,  353, 856 
4,118.273 

2, 217. 081 

1,575.131 

390, 116 

709, 935 

605, 700 

714,431 

2.  001).  609 

7,  289, 161 


763,  200 

494,  892 

10, 853.  371 

1, 226, 780 

4, 042, 455 

544,  477 
606, 608 

1,  486,  071 
41.743,300 

2,  759, 175 

2, 013, 690 
1, 104, 167 

882,850 
2, 742. 500 

847,194 

11.252.045 

23, 774  015 

3. 464. 09^ 

4,691,100 

8, 185,  796 

l,654i,622 
037.  257 

4,  383.  060 
07,117.519 
312.550  , 

8,532,667  1 
1.1.58,500  I 
8,371,648  I 
3,770,257  ', 

2.003,100  I 
1,449,289  !; 
367,512  I 
652.079  I 

573,200  '1 
081,400  1! 
2, 756,  381 
6, 500, 227 


55, 500 

52,600 

1,984,324 

135, 000 

358, 000 

40,000 
30,511 

239, 300 
12, 188, 4(0 

134, lOU 

301,200 
98,480 
67,900 

230.  000 
95,  203 

3, 519,  500 

3. 693.  827 

355, 150 

756,  200 

772, 450 

244,200 
37, 800 

804,  283 

13, 126. 410 

26,  500 

1,430,295 
284, 000 

1,706,374 
684,300 

153,700 

240. 000 

22. 100 

58, 000 

197,  500 

22,  <100 

400, 600 

976,000 


187.800 

28.900 

1.173,350 

177. 775 

415,500 

54,000 

53,  500 

148,  626 

8, 188,  600 

240, 300 

100,600 
104.  500 
123, 500 
76.  000 
109,800 

1.  028. 000 

5, 132,  376 

434. 263 

230,  500 

687, 500 

176, 500 

87,000 

058,  027 

9, 768,  878 

21,500 

1, 013, 069 
421,  500 

1,412.842 
407, 809 

276.500 

139, 000 

56.000 

158,  000 

62, 000 

34,800 

286,  500 

1, 134, 120 


Lire  aaneta. 


Total. 


Kaw 

materials. 


Stock  in 
process 
and  fin- 
ished prod- 
ucts on 
hand. 


$153,830,910 

.519. 900 
4i:(,  392 

7,  605, 697 
914, 005 

3, 268, 955 

450, 477 

522,  507 

1,008.145 

21,  366.  300 

2,  375,  775 

1, 521, 890 
001, 187 
601,450 

2, 436, 500 
552,191  , 

6, 704, 545 
14,947,812 
2, 674.  685 
3,714,400 
6, 725,  846 

1,  235,  022 

512.457 

'^920,  750 

44,  222, 231 

261, 550 

6, 089, 303 

453,  000 

5. 252. 432 

2, 618, 148 

1, 572, 000 

1, 070,  289 

280,412 

436,070 

313, 700 

624. 600 

2, 060,  281 

4, 390. 107 


$24, 370, 743 


CaAh.  bills 
maid  ac- 
counts 
reoei  vable, 
andallsan- 
dri«!a  not 
elsewhere 
reported. 


$2, 654. 254     $1, 914, 136  |$19. 802. 353 


62,788 

13,  050 

2,212,486 

50. 482 

413, 054 

40, 738 

141. 171 

102,  395 

1,700,562 

255,051 

113, 377 
40,061 
69,408 
70,  740 
46,905 

363,770 
2, 280,  736 
566.  265 
255,348 
830,154 

64,908 

130,  709 

43.^  951 

10. 782,  357 

21,068 

368,267 

44,762 

982. 208 

348,016 

213. 081 

125. 842 

22.604 

57,856 

32, 500 

33.031 

144. 228 

788,  034 


3,  520 

3.  931 

371, 185 

10. 180 

74, 118 

10, 619 

6,023 

19.046 

267, 208 

67,  740 

19.031 
20.799 
10, 300 
8.200 
10, 745 

60, 475 
315,  671 
46,028 
33, 450 
78, 108 

7,493 

11,796 

28,006 

747, 421 

4,125 

28.668 
28, 622 
55.618 
81, 834 

14.503 

23, 904 

9,044 

5, 172 

12, 000 

1.50O 

56,  707 

85,384 


2,197 
1.125 
1,532.488 
2,144 
7,5©8 

1,020 

2.522 

2,907 

31, 627 

10, 323 

4,582 
2.  039 
2,590 
2, 250 
2, 479 


TO     I 


4,428 

100, 8;i9 

12,  165 

9, 55.5 
17, 167 

2.582 

2.666 

5,125 

54,  318 

575 

16, 371 

6,940 

11,042 

17,478 

8, 751 

3,855 

9.'6 

2,750 

2,000 

544 

21.819 

4. 349 


57, 071 

7.994 

308.  S13 

;5«.  158 
332.  238 

.'{8,099 
132.620 

8J).442 

1. 5<I0, 627 

176.988 

89.761 
26,223 
HO,  518 

33,771 

289,867 

1,  H73,  226  , 
508,  072 
212.  34.T 
743.  fc79 

54,833  1 
116.247  i 
401. 920 
9,980.618  I 
16,3G8 

I 

323,  228  i 

9,200 
915. 548  ! 
248.  704 


190,637 
98.  itf^i 
12.  KU 
49, 9M 

I8,.'>*0 

:»,  987 

65.702 

690, 201 


a  Includes  states  and  territories  having  less  than  3  establishments,  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed.    Thena 
establishments  are  distributed  ns  follows:  Arizona.  2;  District  of  Columbia,  2;  Mississippi,  2; 


Carolina,  2;  South  Dakota,  2;  Utah,  1;  Wyoming,  1. 


Montana.  1;  Nevada,  2;  New  Mexico,  2;  North  Dakota,  2;  South 
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BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES :  1890. 


MI8CSLLA1IKOU8  EXPBH8BI. 


AYKRAOB  NUMBBH  OF  EMPLOT^.H  AND  TOTAL  WAGES. 


Total. 


Renti>aid 

for 
tcnanoy. 


$7,790,385  Ij      $630,711 


16.050 
20,766 

334.401 
22,927 

113,648 

24,342 
15, 510 

114, 975 
1, 313, 365 

110. 120 

79,380 

20,415 

20,085 

132. 460 

50, 574 

103, 267 

848,805 

70,960 

79, 746 

175, 713 

108, 179 
66,295 

462,513 

2,521.614 

11,612 

110,222 
14,580 

266.788 
85,487 

80,768 
30,549 
10,566 
17,592 

14,852 

10.140 

07, 445 

200, 476 


1,660 

375 

88,692 

2,220 
20.432 

175 

300 

24,520 

14,700 

22,035 

2,495 

1,197 
564 


1.856 

4,225 

11,133 

4,535 

5,276 

15,552 

2,376 

34,530 

234.392 

47,606 

80 

4,083 

1,620 

53,160 

2,480 

2,760 

1,034 

1,325 

990 

750 

240 

1,807 

18,066 


Taxes. 


^227,122 


5,361 
3.547 

79, 311 
9,117 

31, 746 

2,571 
3,151 

22.807 
137.596 

37,297 

19,361 

9,126 

6,214 

102, 024 

15,092 

97,526 
276, 395 
26,605 
15, 457 
34, 142 

10,716 

13, 753 

8a,  172 

898,537 

4,359 

44,197 

8,444 

45.861 

27,941 

40,127 

10,  111 

2,507 

11,563 

1,322 

820 

23,423 

68,733 


Insanmoe. 


®l?  «y^'  ®    '  paid  on  cash 
^"^Aa^    iVisedlntbe 
machinery.       >>«»in«*«- 


—  I- 


631 
400 
817 
320 
4,001 

28 

242 

1,544 

9,254 

407 

1.310 

638 

25 

420 

486 

8 

10, 170 

964 

1,920 

2,755 

684 

818 

3,892 

12,753 

700 

805 
1,021 
1,749 

738 

2,600 

340 

129 

16 

1.505 

78 

985 

12,131 


3,580 
2.310 

86,085 
3,500 

22,343 

3.333 
4,715 

13, 263 
128.544 

18,602 

5,882 

3,716 

3,464 

19,311 

10.138 

385 

300,040 

16,873 

5,606 

26,553 

4,772 

5,096 

02.825 

041,088 

2.480 

31,896 

3,100 

36,238 

46,037 

11,204 

10.556 

517 

4,(M3 


2,288 
30,367 
24,033 


$77,203  I   $1,026,283  |   $1,561,773 


3,433 

12,861 

60,052 

1.575 

6,452 

81 

2,610 

13,424 

1, 015.  820 

10,540 

21, 447 
2,917 
6,360 
9,001 
3,226 


32,069 
6.391 
1,567 

22,991 

35.960 
1,464 

10.209 

136,032 

1,840 

13.484 

80 

35,100 

2,861 

4,693 

1,650 

42 


All  san- 
dries  not 
elsewhere 
reported. 


$1, 376, 203 


3,000 

142 

31,476 

60,845 


1,385 
7,273 

19.534 
6.19f 

28.674 

18,154 
4, 48:{ 

39. 417 
7,391 

21,  230 

28,894 
2,821 

12, 458 
1,200 

19,  776 

1.123 

219,088 

24,511 

49,920 

73,720 

53.671 
9,634 

41,023 

485.538 

2,153 

14,857 

315 

84,674 

4,530 

28,384 

6,849 

6,046 

380 

8,275 

6,572 

9,387 

26,668 


Aggregates. 


*7r,S':Tot.l  wages. 


number. 


14,860 


75 

47 

988 

111 

303 

62 
36 

156 
1,463 

334 

140 
73 
77 
05 
76 

202 
1,423 
257 
224 
555 

67 

108 

531 

4,239 

50 

035 

34 

603 

396 

132 
99 
26 
52 

50 

72 

261 

508 


$10. 642,  794 


49.423 

36, 486 

769. 177 

114, 549 

223,127 

46,044 

24,174 

95,337 

960.385 

201.635 

83,598 
55, 101 
47. 217 
66,963 
52, 710 

144,361 
1, 062. 382 
150,333 
137,660 
370, 949 

47,605 

71,622 

363,  395 

3. 486,  509 

20,340 

481,974 

29,040 

358.360 

262,780 

88,130 
73,283 
14,515 
36,071 

55.560 

39,558 

171, 161 

342,190 


Officers  or  fi  rm  mem  bers  actively*  eiigage<I    ' 
in  the  industry  or  in  sapervUion.  ■ 


Males  above  16 
years. 


Females  above  15 


years. 


Number.      Wages.       Number.       Wajjes. 


1,026  ;  $1,431,350 


$3,764 


8 
8 

50 
7 

27 

5 

7 
18 
54 
43 

22 
14 
10 
11 
16 

13 

130 

38 

8 

21 

7 

13 

58 

132 

7 

82 

4 

101 

5 

14 

10 

7 

16 

5 

3 

16 

27 


I 


13,300    I : 2 

ll..')80     3 

61,907    ; 4 


26.100 
39,782 


5 
6 


6,200                   1                  400  7 

7,067    ; , 8 

24,975     0 

113,012                    1                   400  10 

48,203                   1                  260  11 

19,620     12 

10,946                   1               1,800  13 

13,.350 14 

22.576 15 

16,021     ' 16 

1 

26.3o0     17 

194.827                   1                  204  18 

35,402                    1                   800  19 

7,870     20 

56,176     21 

10,900     22 

14,495  I -'3 

6:<,4}<6  ! 21 

281,640  , L'3 

4,730     I  26 


71,711 
2,000 


100 


27 
28 


51,825 ;  29 


13,900 

20, 850 

15. 625 

4.486 

17, 213 


30 

31 
32 
33 
34 


15,900 I  35 

3,600 36 

21.823  !                1                  300  ,  37 

61.821    ' 38 
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2 

3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
U 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
U 
25 


27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
82 
83 
34 

35 
86 

37 
88 


AVEBAOB  NUMBER  0¥  KUPtOYtS  AND  TOTAL  WAOK8— continued. 


Clerks. 


eTATES  AND  TEIUHTORIE8. 


Operatives  and  8kiUe<l. 


IJnHkiUfMl. 


!  Males  above  16  years.     Females  above  15  years.      Males  above  16  years 


Number.        Wages. 


The  United  States. 


Alabama — 
Arkansas... 
California. . . 
Colorado — 
Connecticut 


Delaware 
Florida.. 
Geor^A.. 
Illinois  .. 
Indiana.. 


Iowa 

Kansas . . . 
Kentucky 
Louisiana. 
Maine 


Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 


Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jer«»ey 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 


Ohio 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania. 
Rhode  Island. 


Tennessee. 

Texas  

Vermont. . 
Virginia . . 


Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states  and  territories. 


784 


5 

6 
02  ' 

8 
12 

2  ! 

1  1 
17  I 
81 

9 

i 
5  I 

?i 

5  I 

13  i 

6  ' 

I 
I 
32  1 
136 
15 
18 
25 

5 

6 

24, 

133  I 
2 

32 

3  I 
27  I 

2U  I 

12  I 
16 


$689, 137 


4 

3 

11 

23 


2,580 
5,100 

74,963 
9,840 

10, 124  I 

1.620  ' 

925  I 

8,785  ' 

63. 992  ; 

7,470  1 

3,447  J 
2.782 
3,200  I 
15,940  , 
4,300  i 

26,884 
91,801 
10,890 
19.160 
23.  334 

3.762 

3,301 

18. 425 

141,318 

700 

19. 754 

2,500 

26.439 

18. 730 

10.704 
10, 740 


Number. 


46 


Wages. 


6.900 
2,500  I 
0,340 
26.887  I 


Number.  1       Wages. 


5 
6 


4 

2 


7 
2 


$18,909 


2.880 
3.266 


1,940 
690 

100 


480 


2.199 
676 


1,680 


1  ! 

1   ! 


360 
660 


7,650  I      $5,558,130 


24 
25 
304 
29 
79 

15 

21 

39 

205 

112 

69 
42 
40 
45 
30 

125 
818 
158 
64 
419 

25 

42 

195 

3,231 

31 

596 
27 

316 
34 

36 
50 
15 
36 

28 

42 

129 

154 


13,  874 
16,  on 
261,843 
26.636 
68,530 

11,668 
14,030 
21, 931 
149. 079 
69,361 

42. 270 
33. 713 
26.388 
19.537 
17,003 

74,868 

573,540 

93,657 

43,190 

239,734 

16,860 

26,713 

146,  220 

2, 668. 144 

11,910 

291,577 
24. 540 

202,908 
34,247 

26,172 

32.610 

8,137 

18,858 

21,240 
24,998 
87,837 
97,396 


Children. 


Male»  above  16  y 


N  umber. 


21 


Wages.        Number.        Wage*. 


$3,815 


■ 

1 

1 

1 

3 

310 

5,301 


$2,934,517 


2 

145 

14 


360 


3,000 


38 

8 

567 

67 
179 

39 

7 

82 

1,118 

167 

37 
11 
11 
26 
23 

32 
331 

43 
134 

87 

30 

47 

254 

719 

10 

219 


156  i 
335  i 

70 

23 

4 


13 

10 

101 

303 


3,795  I 
387,584  I 
51.973 
101,491 

26,156 

2,  152  i 
39.646  i 
631.962 
75,051  I 

17,491  I 
5.860  ! 
4.134 
8. 910  I 

14,006  : 

16.  i»  I 
199.811  ' 
18.  318 
67,440 
50,025 

16.173 

27,113 

135,264 

391, 787 

3,000 

97,363 


76,291 
194,863 

30.404 

14,306 

1.892 


11,520 

5.460 

51,321 

153,436 
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BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890— Continued. 


-JX—WL. jtr: 


AVEBAOK  NUMBER  OF  KMPLOVltH  AND  TOTAL  WAOES — COn- 

tiuueU. 


WBBKLY  BATES  OF  WAOE8  PAID    AND  AVKRAOB    NtrXBBR  OF  BIIPLOY^.8  AT  EACH    RATE,   INCLUDINa 
OFFICERS,   FIRM  MEMBERS,  AND  CLERKS,   BUT  NOT  THOSE  EMPLOYED  ON  PIECEWORK. 


$5  and 
over 


$6  and 

$7  and 

$8  and 

over 

over 

over 

but 

but 

but 

nnder 

under 

under 

$7. 

18. 

to. 

502 

.395 

660 

Males  above  16  veam. 


$9  and 
over 
but 

under 
$1U. 


$15  and 

over 

but 

under 

$20. 


24 

WW 

24 

G 

17 

11 

9 

3 

9 

6 

26 

5 

67 

!81 

336 

52 

43 

53 
54 


$20  and 

o\«f    !  $25  and 

"V^    i   over. 
undiT 

$25. 


1,172 


12 

2 

4 

5 

151 

85 

41 

7 

26 

30 

15 

18 
8 

14 
8 

24 
468 
24 
20 
41 

10 

i 

50 

921 

4 


1 

3 

0 

35 

8 

6 

3 

5 

1 
o 

1 

48 

14 

1 

6 

1 

6 

49 

693 


15 
1 

14 
4 

6 
2 

4 
3 

2 

1 

4 

98 


664 


7 

4 

97 

11 

16 

3 

3 

9 

49 

17 

5 

4 
7 

10 
7 

3 
62 
11 

8 
12 

6 

3 

24 

1.37 

1 

32 

1 

26 

10 

15 
7 


7 
2 


2 

4 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
10 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 

35 

36 


9    37 
35    38 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


Table  1.— DETAILED  STATEMENT,  GAS  MANUFACTURE, 


BTATBS  AND  TERRITORIBS. 

WEEKLY  RATES  OP  WAOEB  PAID  AND  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AT  BACH  RATE,   INCLUDING 
MEMBERS,    AND  CLERKS,   BUT  NOT  THOSE  EMPLOYED  ON   PIECEWORK— -Continued. 

OFTICEBS,  FIRM 

Females  above  15  years. 

Children 

• 

1 

Total 
num- 
ber. 

Under 
$5. 

$5  and  $6  and  $7  and 
oyer  |  over      over 

but       but    !    but 
under  under   under 

$6.     1     $7.         $8. 

1 

1                            1 

$8  and  $9  and  $10and$12aud 
over     over     over      over 

but       but       but       but 
under  j  under  under  under 

$9.     '    $10.       $12.       $15. 

1 

$15and 
over 
bnt 

under 
$20. 

$20 and 
over 
but 

under 
$25. 

1 

$25 

and 

over. 

ToUl 
num- 
ber. 

1 

Under 
$6. 

1 

$5  and  $6  and, 
over  over  ' 
but        but 

under  under  i 

$6.          $7.     1 

■ 

$7uid 
over. 

1 

The  United  States 

51    ,10              7              9 

fi 

6             2 

8 

o 

3 

....... 

1 

i 
38 

37 

1 

Alabama 

i 

2 

' 



' 

- 



a 

Arlcantuis.. '-    -               

l"**        :     ' 

4 

California 

5 

1 

4 

; '                1 

ft 

(Colorado  . .•.     .. 

1 '. 

:::::::!:::::::i::::::i:::::::i 

! 

—  -  - 

0 

Connect  icut 

0 

.1            .    ! 

3 

2 

1 

1       ;i        1 

1 

7 

Delaware 

1 

1 

8 

Florida 

:::::::':::::;:j::::::i 

1 

1 

.::.... 1 

» 

Georaria 

1 

1 

i                 i 

10 

IliinoiH 

5 
3 

l' 
1 

1 
1 

ll ''           1 

2    1 

i 

1 

1 

.......1...... 

1 j 

11 

ludiiina     .     

......    '    ...... 

1 

1 

12 

Iowa     

1 

6 

1        6 

1 

18 

ICnnsAB    

1 

••«-••• 

14 

Kentucky 

::::::::::::::!::::::: 

r;i;  ■' 

2 

2 

15 

Loiiisinna. ...1 i 

1 

1....:: 

' 

16 

17 
18 
10 
20 
21 

22 

? 
24 

25 

26 

27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 

35 
36 
37 
38 

Maine    

1 

1 

!            : 

1 

1 

i !l                1 

* 
Maryland 



i 

1 

! 

1 

_.^_    __ 

i 

MiiHHficIiiisetta ... 

8  ;      3 

i  1        i  1        2 

i 

j . . . . 

...................... .^ 

Michiiran 

1 

o 

I!              1 

\ 

MinneH<ita 

.'    ! 

Missouri 

3  1 

1 

1 

.            

1, 

1 

J 

1 

■ 

...  -   . 

Xobraska 

.  - 

If ow  Hamnshire 

.."..   .    1 

; ""1 

1 

New  Jorsev 

i; 

-    - 

1 

1 

Now  York*. 

North  Carolina 

♦i      ^ 

•  •••••• 

2 

13 

13 

1 

.... 



' 

Oh  io 

6  1           3 

o 

1 

Oregon 

...       1  . 

1 

...... ., 

1 1 

Pennsylvania 

'"  2\ 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 



Rhodt?  Island 

'1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Tennesaee 

t 

Texas  

:::::::  ::;.:::i::::;:: 

( 

' 

Vermont 

ii 

Virginia 

■     «■••• 

Washiniztou 

1 


West  Virfiinia 

14 

2 

14 
2 

Wisconsin .' 

2     

1 

1 

All  other  states  and  territories 

1  1 

.......J.... 

1 

1 

1              '1 

GAS. 
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BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890— Con  thin  o«l. 


Coking  coal. 


Aggregate 
cost. 


Tons. 


Cost. 


$14,037,087 


1,911,661  I  $7,022,812   i  56,715 


36,928    ' 

30,890 

1, 175. 135 

113,022 

276. 862 

40,122 

25. 880 

135.  698 

829, 995 

170. 023 

104,  265 
52,010 
48,137 

112.965 
68,999 

445,584 
1,747^013 
181. 958 
180, 912 
458,830 

106.387 

101,835 

428, 612 

4,944,042 

27,972 

494, 5.58 

69.035 

389.798 

252, 708 

124.442 
92,793 
14.223 
44,384 

53,041 

30.859 

192,114 

426.056 


11, 973 
13, 520 
93.617 
31, 107 
46.061 

10,730 
914 
27,861 
42.  CW 
41,742 

14.199 

10.278 

9, 597 

6,058 

11,464 

2.284 

307, 115 

42,083 

12,230 

108, 581 

1,806 

14.  523 

40, 557 

559, 722 

3.900 

144,858 

8,881 

68.430 

50,026 

27,584 
16,705 


29,102 

16,659 

751,016 

105.  U08 

187,975 

38,600 
4.272 

95,176 
131,759 
114, 599 

66.062 
31.  776 
23,882 
23, 917 
51.736 

6,869 

1. 257, 545 

129,  573 

54,742 

362,767 

10,  675 

77.  181 

174, 295 

1,850,813 

15,980* 

376, 441 

58, 170 

157,973 

186, 763 

77,226 
85,  808 


7,186  , 

9.033  i 
16,560  ; 
40,479 
57,262 


24,249 

43, 635 

26,427 

130. 362 

243.689 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


Table  1.— DETAILED  STATEMENT,  GA8  MANUFACTURE, 


'T^ 


8TATB8  AMU  TBftRITOBIES. 


aiATEBiALS  usBD— continued. 


Prepared  or  gas 
oil. 


Barrels. 


The  United  States '  126.839 


Cost. 


ril2,728 


2  '  Alabama  ... 

3  Arkansas... 

4  California  .. 

5  Colorado. . . . 
0  I  Connecticut. 


36 

1,000 

2:)6 

1,988 


7  Delaware 

8  :  Florida.. 

9  {  Georgia.. 
10     Illinois  . . 


126 
3,250 
1.357 
6.541 


Oil 


2,668 


11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 

35 
36 
37 
88 


Indiana. 


300 
4G4 


300 
1,356 


Iowa 

Kansas  . . . 
Kentucky 
Louisiana. 
Maine 


305 
400 


Maryland 

MassachuMtts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 


912 
i,i95 


Naphtha. 


Gallons. 


61,909,055 


27,500 


Natural  gas. 


Cost. 


Feet, 


$2,387,465    153,992,364 


2,450 


402,726 
148, 571 


2,882 


0,8U1 


Nebraska I      1,200 

New  Hampshire i         462 

New  Jersey 1 !  2 

New  York \  104,876 

North  Carolina 


4,2J0 

785 

10 

166,551 


Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsxlvauia. 
Rhode' Island  . 


820 


9.15 


77,  748 

1,504,778 

2jl0, 602 

141. 126 

62,191 

00  G52 

1, 000,  nou 

29, 272 

0, 149. 642 
9:r2,  218 
165. 155 
300, 200 
480, 388 

167, 110 
46, 989 

921.  o:u 

33,203,211 
46,  500 

120, 626 


19,  701 
5,992 


Tennessee 

Texas  

Vermont. . 
Virginia . . 


9.927 
95 


455 


12.188 
140 


2,196,5^45 


1,243 


Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states  and  territories. 


420 


2,170 


377,934 

1,277 

62, 492 

241,250 


16,500 

701, 171 

2. 047, 647 


5,286 
45.264 
10. 208 

7,116 
3,659 
5,479 
67. 5C0 
1, 8U0 

263,934 

77,415 

7,103 

17, 302 

25,885 

11,865 
3,144 

42.110 

1,  508, 710 

2,  613 

3.886 


Cost. 


$19,389 


Oxide  of  iron. 


Bushels. 


Cost. 


Lime. 


Bushels. 


15,900,01)0 


825 


Cost. 


Fuel. 


Total 
cost. 


Wood. 


Coat. 


239,727  $51,936    {4,596,6:2   |$426;590 


150 
1,458 


150 
1,417 


700 
304 

3.95K 
38,  222 

2, 135 


70 

101 

1.031 

»,  034 

641 


5,813  !        354 


3,732,572       4.9Q8 


700 
"'4,'6i6  , 

3.948  I 

18,120  I 
3.782  I 
150  ' 
13, 148 

4.305  i 
100 
74,314  I 
38.243  , 


350 

*  464 

1.393 

2,865 

541 

90 

2.716 

2.483 

25 

3,245 

15.682 


21,572,092 


2,243 


89. 827     112, 787, 700  i  11. 323 


20, 820 

127 

2.505 

13,269 


660 
29, 914 
91.884 


7,820 
280 
710 

5,750 

2,440 


3.125 
564 
323 
575 

1.701 


25 
320 


5.723 
2.409 


20 
124 


1,285 
1,567 


13,005 

7,905 

107.110 

15. 324 
94,953 

1  300 

9,798 

15. 604 

41. 4,'58 

23, 575 

1.5.  582 
20,271 
5,852 
21,  258 
10,564 

459, 440 

168,611 

21, 497 

32.043 

221.702 

57,634 

19,300 

183.733 

2,428,881 

1,660 

73,799 

3,  OCO 

112, 876 

85. 448 

14.990 

13, 903 

5.525 

10. 325 

1.086 

10,  940 

5.194 

255, 456 


2,411 
1.464 

37, 217 
3.208 

13,133 

200 

652 

1,776 

8.878 

3,885 

3,404 
4.590 
1.267 
1,328 
3,054 

11.338 

26,106 

3,087 


$524,249  ;  $25, 233 


7. 516 
24. 199 

3,077 

2,776 

15,426 

188,999 

453 

8,159 

693 

15,168 

11,293 

2,286 

2.  "00 

672 

1, 133 

.'>50 

1,547 

L006 

13,649 


1,450 
5.087 
11,879 
1.328 
8,218 


4.555  I 

8.203  I 

258  , 


2.079 

2.234 

56, 927 

13,289 

3,132 
906 
3.913 
1,100  i; 
1.106  j 

28,583    I 

11.071  ,' 

7.859 

8.815    , 

11.41C    I 

7,258  ^ 
5.350    I 
17.051 
249,170 
1, 666  I 

6.092  t 

'21,562 
3,38D  , 

16.072 
547 
1,499  I 
1.440 

100  :! 
1,835 

5,981  , 

4,146  ,' 


1,480 

450 
24 


67 
933 

BOO  i 

■1.376  1 

165  ', 


1.003 

30 

1.293 

1.666 

24 

26 


547  . 
390  I 


100 


1,490 
344 


GAS. 
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BY  STATES  ANT)  TBWaTORIES:  1890— Cou  tin  awl. 


MATERIALS  U8BD — continued. 


pROburTS. 


Fuel — Continaed. 


Anthracite  I  Bituminous:   ^if°°f* 


Co«t. 


Cost. 


Coet. 


Natural 
gas. 


Coat. 


All  other 
materials. 


Gas  manufactured. 


Total 
value. 


Total. 


Coal. 


Cost. 


Cubic  feet. 


Value. 


Cubic  feet. 


Value. 


Cubic  feet. 


Value. 


$103,772         $100,515         $216,240 


780 

470 

4.036 


1,939 
3,343 
1,501 


8,000 


3,640 

8.436 

107,388 


48 
12.949 


1,109 


1,646 
940 


1,210  ' 
532  ;. 
1,125 


240 


2,005 


1,771 

600 

1,277 


$18,489 


$543,725  $36,987,290  ;  36. 519.  .511. 510  $51,866,831   19.091,449,238  $28,325,745   16,289,044.897  $21,686,732  i  L 


160 
38.461  I 
2,598 

1,068 
766 
533 


717 
15,581 


254 

5 
3,380 


277 

16,092 

3,633 

483 

3,839 

3,251 

7.258 

1,716 

425 

2,669 


10.485 
3,162 
5,075 
3.600 


8.160 
137, 570  i 


1 


1,383 
i"999' 


3,321 


100 


931  I 
3.389  I 

16.572  i 


1.440 


35 
2.845 
2,712 


10,241 
225 


250 


1,316 


4.657 


1,800 


65 

300 

13,033 

1,154 

187 

1,101 
312 

1,427 
977 

484 

5,647 

836 

132 

380  I 

56 

17,081 
280.085 

3,786 
22,456 

2,607  I 

r 

2,705  i 

150  I 

3.916 

115.185  , 

1.010  t 

56,171 

320 

5.221 

2,512 

971 

1.800 

6 

123 

175 


150 


179 

1.170 ; 


206,623 
15-t.546  , 
3,681,705  :i 
561.667 

1,200,575  I 

i| 

191,451  ' 

115,949  I 

526,770  ' 

5,204,206  i 

873.750  1 

i 

392,090  1 
232,665  I 
226,588  : 
685.976  ; 
311,381 

1,776.867 

6,203.125  • 

898.  418  : 

846,103  ; 

2,007,833  : 

394,365 
35^,678  . 
2,030,226 
18,716,683  ! 
83,366 

2,032,050 
239,458 

1,955,893  : 
812. 013 

532.462 

387,729 
81.050  . 
192,984 

213.473 
144,971 
819.596  1 
1.696.005 


101,401,500 

57. 608. 600 

1,518,768.849 

299, 314, 500 

C40. 032, 021 

134.624.150 

46,545,000 

322, 529,  767 

3, 906, 863. 870 

524, 884, 310 

183, 218, 600 
111.924,983 
117. 452. 400 
207, 998, 900 
137, 065, 200 

1,401.959,800 

3,601.593,243 

495. 969. 010 

458.899.000 

1,273,522,140 

222,537,790 

193,576.579 

1.137.9S7.197 

13, 208, 942. 480 

40.267,125 

1,553,092.866 

85.895.000 

1,531,430.048 

645,671.600 

285,299.900 

147. 193. 176 

36,  .167, 704 

103,130,200 

81.461.500 

141. 419, 9U0 

558,042.200 

1, 005. 048, 400 


178,036 
144,221 

3,331,337 
487..250 

1,046,408 

169,766 
114,441 
445.903 
5. 058, 681 
738,772 

349,676 
195. 537 
204.531 

665.631 
267.883 

1. 770, 062 

5, 236,  787 

741. 702 

772,414 

1.722,326 

385.054 

318.010 

1, 914, 646 

17. 378, 448 

82,376 

1, 799, 352 
209,123 

1,831,894 
685, 612 

462.728 

346.197 

81,032 

173,311 

190,790 

124.750 

701.144 

1,537,991 


101.401,500 

3)1, 974. 200 

1,050.311,465 

297,694,500 

411, 515, 502 

99,205,150 

9,886,000 

211.287.567  , 

403. 078. 870 

393,278,310 

120,019,000  : 
87.113.065  I 
8»,626.200  ; 
57.998,900  ; 

112,110.300 


18,596,200 

3,368,335,071 

435.272.010 

117,737.000 

1, 079, 300, 140 

10,083,790 

149.206,000 

525, 932, 129 

5,619.222,290 

27,5U),0CO 

1,351.084.244 

85,  H95, 000 

637.446,850 

534.824,000 

229,299,900 
145,003,176 


62,565,500 

81.446,500 
139, 769. 900 
407,904.400 
588,922,000 


178. 036 

79,035 

2, 350, 148 

481.160 

662,488 

126,555 
18.825 
290,730 
062,396 
571,808 

217.621 
146, 767 
134, 521 
166, 131 
217,423  ; 

32,442  ', 
4.923.909  : 
639,076  , 
199,178 
1,573,355 

22,906  i 

234,710 

843,288 

7,800,656 

65,000 

1,535,485 
209,123 
785.595 
568,084 

361,978 
340,722 


116.521 

190,734 
121. 370 
503.896 
964.073 


18, 738. 800 
450,356.000 


45,347 
925,093 


221,761,519 

35,419,000  ! 

33.277,000  I 

110.742,200  : 

3,-499. 885. 000  \ 

122,676,000  ! 


55,-299, 
16,241. 
23,856. 
96.000. 
23,459, 

1,383,363. 

223.401. 

42. 164, 

325.604. 

193,299, 


000 

000 
000 
000  • 
900 

600  ' 
788  ' 
000 
000 
000 

192,994,000  I 
26,649,180  I 

579,  733,  268 

6,976,301,390 

10,890,000 

195.023,022 


092.449,130 
110,847,600 


26,580.600 
40,564,700 


1.650,000 
146. 553, 800 
418,202,400 


368.785 

43, 211 
77,186 

152, 673 
4, 389, 135 

146.054 

110,756 
32.506 
5U.900 

319,660 
46,066 

1,737,020 

275.413 

67,917 

547,306 

142,966 

327.058 

42,219 

1, 006. 775 

8.638.7U9 

21,380 


2 
3 

4 
5 
0 

7 

8 

9 

19 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
IC 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


23 
24 
25 
20 


247.796  27 


944,575 
117, 528 


56.478 
56,790 


3.380 
109.625 
555.201 


ao 

31 
32 
83 
84 

35 

80 
37 
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Table  1.— DETAILED  STATEMENT,  GAS  MANUFACTURE, 


3 
4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 


31 
32 
83 
84 

35 
36 
87 

88 


1  BODrfrr«— continueil. 


STATES  AND  TBRBITORIE8. 


Gaa  maDnfactured->Coutinae<I. 


Oil. 


Wood. 


Cubic  feet 


Value. 


The  United  States 

Alabama 

Arkansaa 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 


062,585,650  I      $1,782,803 


Cubic  feet,     i        Value. 
13,527,725  1  $46,301 


Fuel  (noncarbureted). 


Cubic  feet. 


162, 904, 000 


Value. 


$25,160 


Delaware 
Florida . . 
Georgia. . 
Illinois  .. 
Indiana. 


Iowa 

Kansas  . . . 
Kentucky 
Louisiana. 
Maine 


Maryland 

MaiwachusettM. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 


Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jerst'v 

New  York*. 

North  Carolina . 


27  ;  Ohio 

28  '  Oregon 

20  !  Pennsvlvania. 
30  I  Khode  Island  . 


Tennessee 

Texas  

Vermont.. 
Virginia . . 


Washinj^ton 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states  and  territ4>ries 


14, 361, 384 
1, 620, 000 
6,755,000 


35, 596 

6.009 

15, 135 


7, 895, 600 
3, 740,  000 


—  |: 


19,839 
20,500 


3, 382. 000 

500,000 

3, 300, 000 

8, 930,  000 

7.900.000 
8,  570. 920 
3, 970,  200 
54, 000, 000 
1, 265, 000 


18, 430 
2,500 
7.150 

20,910 

21. 300 

16.264 

19, 110 

179,820 

3, 332 


0, 858, 384 

18. 533. 000 

15, 558, 000 

023.000 

19, 460, 000 

17,710,390 

32,291,800 

613,418,800 


5,311,600 


40. 534, 059 


37,465 

34,709 

25,930 

6.005 

35,090 
41,081  I 
64. 58.'}    I 
939,083  i 


230,000 


460 


1, 877, 125 


5,996 


15,  521 
77.' 574 


56, 000. 000 
2, 190. 000 
9,  787. 104 


100, 750 

5. 475 

24,55i 


1,674,000  I 

i8i,'666,66o  i 


550 
"24,'i56 


15,000 


56 


3,582,000 
2,864,000 


10.023 
18. 714 


By-prmlucts. 


Coke. 


Bushels. 


344, 620 

80,675 

1,334,820 

484,  312 
1, 322. 527 

328,000 
12,332 

666.  536 
1.187,465 
1.321,825 

419, 555 
290,800 
240. 576 
181, 394 
388,506 

95,491 
10, 285, 234 
1, 326, 537 
363,994  ; 

2,740,551  , 

i 

34.500  I 
332.881  I 
1,438,418  * 
19,112.105 
3,600 

3,302,502 

295. 857 

2, 042, 780 

1,857,745 

815, 002 
375, 628 


151, 150 

179,  570 

325, 08S 

961, 321 

1,980,547 


Vain©. 


56,624,344         $3,868,024 


22,467 

6.040 

300.566 

48.C65 

113,487 

17,240 

1,233 

58.713 

79.858 

89,007 

32,862 
29,961 
14,019 
17,689 
33,520 

4.645 

779.657 

112. 061 

47,055 

183.  3.'^ 

5.560 

32,37J» 

85,435 

1, 058, 206 

360 

159, 982 
23, 493  , 
88,406 
96,382 

59, 152 
30,236 


15.423 

16.829 

9,195 

99.952 

124.367 


GAS. 
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BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890— Continued. 


PRODUCTS — coutinaed . 


By-product(» — Contin  aed. 


Net  value  of 
prodacts. 


PBODUCT8  (INCLUDED  IN  PRKCEDINO  COLUMNS)  CON8UMBD  AT  OVFICBS  OR  WORKS  AHD 

UNACCOUNTED  FOR. 


Tar. 


Ammoniacal  liquor. 


(lalloDS. 


Value. 


Gallona. 


Value. 


24,401,8^6'       $992,565  I  i       38,180,930 


143,264 
35, 624 
673,  734 
338, 506 
618,310 

122.850 
6,700 

271, 130 
2, 327, 511 
1, 253, 302 

166, 298 
89,  693 

123, 140 
65, 100 

190, 256 

60,192 

4,0:i2.818  I 
534,470  i 
308,160  I 
1,438,071  i 
I 
75.990 
182,468 
650,085 
6, 008, 015 
12,400 

1, 154, 143 

08, 420 

824. 100 

748,  821 

270. 208 

175. 261 

720 

79,658 

C3.364 
221.3.'i0 
37»»,  828 
612, 774 


6.120 

3,285 

49, 8U2 

25,743 

32, 416 

3,879 

275 

13. 524 

62,167 

40,971 

10.052 
7,167 
8.038 
2,656 
9,978 

2.160 

143.  322 

U9.  098 

26.634 

78.504 

3,751 
8,289 

24,  ms 

177, 228 
630 

62, 167 

6,842 

28, 455 

20. 976 

10,582 

10,696 

18 

4,250 

5,854 

9,445 

22, 413 

27, 570 


#258,970  'i 


389, 780 
51,  752 


430, 000 
650,000 
125,000 


8,264 
566 


8,600 
3,500 
5,000 


\ 

• 

4,019,560 
15,082,632 

40. 359 
4.657 

3,657,758 

43,671 

130,900 
9,721,131 

5,537 
102,741 

718, 659 

10,549 

807, 110 
1,710,400 

7,138 
9,043 

15,000 

600 

1 

..............|. ........... 

303,200 

83,480 

284, 568 

1,581 
2, 087 
5,077 

Total  value. 


GaA  naed  at  office  or  works. 


Ga«  made  and  iiuaccounted  for. 


By-products 
used  at  works. 


$49,667,064  $7,319,326 


171,958   I 
132,667    i 

3,281,570  I 
453.515  ii 

1,068,248 

172,890 
108. 160 
441,  517 
4,988,310 
755.  890 

338.  212 
185,551 
195,404 
658,  788 
256,  576 

1. 467, 074 

5, 292. 483 

753. 092 

753,  657 

1,716,677 

360,460 

311,497 

1,777,854 

15, 949. 259 

76,963 

1,765,418    ' 
215.416  i 

1,76.3,662  I 
675,289  I 

472. 426  > 
330.497 
72.402 
163,764 

181,891 

118.843 

707. 914 

1,532,170  , 


34,665 

20, 879 

400, 185 

108, 152 

132, 327 

18.561 
7.789 

85. 253 
215.896 
117,860 

53, 878 
47, 114 
31,184 
27,188 
54,805 

309,793 
910, 642 
145.326  I 
92,446 
291, 156 

33,905  i 

47,181  I 

252,372  , 

2, 767, 424 

6.403 

266.632 

24,042 

192. 231 

136,724 


60,036  'i 

57,232   ! 

8,CJ8    I 

29,220    I 

31,582    I 

26.128    I 

111,682  |j 

102,835  1 1 


Cubic  feet. 


309, 471, 410 

3, 608, 200 
1.070,000 
7.  569, 783 
4, 821, 800 
11,335,654 

331,250 

3,50,000 

1,939,467 

4, 936, 200 

7, 496, 500 

1.774.600 
1,  720.  4G0 
2. 343.  7C0 
2,821,800 
2, 080.  740 

8. 425, 080 
45,263,828 
5,953,107 
4.940,000  ; 
7.  563, 785 

1. 446, 700 

2. 384, 700 

4, 861,  505 

97, 021, 4;iO 

510, COO 

14,623,900  I 

2in,200 
13, 120, 208 
11,024,000 

4, 109, 900 
1,516,900 
1,000,504  i 
418,500 

1.343.500 

22, 900, 980 

1,583,120 

4,974.740 


Value. 


Cubic  feet. 


$450,221        3.685,340,245 


8,424 
2,700 

20,120 
7,813 

18.  722 


490 

695 

3,205 

10, 246 

10, 942 


_  1 1 


3,201 
2, 832 
3,706 
8.988 
4,471 

10,907 
62,  509 

10, 849 

10, 073 

2,781 
4,443 
9,541 
133,456 
1, 020 

17, 331 

822 

17,  369 

15, 357 

5,188 
3,650  < 
3.465 
765 

.3.334 

11.803 

2.  774 

8,477 


11.333.340 

5,275,600  I 

140.  590. 647 

55,467,700 

47, 992, 885 

8,241.800 
2,  495, 890 

44, 475, 500 
122. 921. 440 

56, 626,  710 

19, 920, 300 
14, 832, 285 
10, 650.  539 
4, 960,  570 
17. 082. 900 

2,35, 856, 6C0 

288, 037, 925 

44,119,443 

37, 949, 190 

20'J,  727,  861 

17, 254, 490 

13, 792. 278 

127, 406. 667 

1,608.713,625 

2,  582, 300 

151,889,060 

7.  550, 000 
100, 540, 910 

54,830,900 

34. 053, 750 

21, 394, 862 

2, 353, 600 

11.402,300 

8,  775, 820 
16, 8i)U,  320 
70,021,470 
66, 418, 168 


Value. 


$5, 179,  J23 

13.611  : 
13,280 
308.211 
90,733  , 

78,282  j 

10,897 
6,083 

54,847  , 

■      174,610  I 

78, 105  ! 

35,018  I 
24,817 
18.  361 

14.654  I 
36,103  I 

296,958 

413. 780 

71,046 

64.  759 

257. 851 

27, 428 

22, 574 

214,611 

2, 123. 843 

5,383 

168.568 
20.062 

131,912 
73.684 

36, 989 

47, 401 

5,183 

19. 655 

19, 984 

13.650 

76.944 

109, 447 


Value. 


SI,  689, 782 


12,630 
4,8»0 

71.804 
9.006 

37,  323 

7,174 

1,011 

27. 201 

31.040 

28, 813 

15. 659 

19,465 

9,117 

3.5iG 

14,231 

1,928 

434, 353 

63, 432 

18,  135 

2  {,  232 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
18 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


3,696 

22 

20. 164 

23 

28.  220 

24 

510. 125 

25 

26 

80.  733 

27 

3.1,«i8 

28 

42. 950 

39 

47.683 

30 

17,859 

31 

5,P81 

32 

33 

8,800 

84 

8,264 

35 

675 

36 

31,964 

37 

44.911 

38 
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Table  9.— CAPITAL  STOCK,  IMPROVEMENTS,  OHAaXCTElilSTICS  OF  MACHINERY  AND  PLANT,  GAS  f»OLD, 


■■Jt.        -wsr  — 


2 
8 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
18 
14 
1ft 
16 

17 
18 
19 
30 
21 

22 
28 
84 
25 
28 

27 
28 
29 
30 

8T 
82 
88 
84 

8ft 
86 

37 
38 


8TATB8  AND  TBRBITOBIB8. 


The  United  S^tes 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Califoniia 

Colorado 

Conneotlcut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia , 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas ^ 

Kentacky 

Iioivisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Masaachiisetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missonri 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  J  ersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont - 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states  nnd  turritoiies  (a) 


Namber 
of  estab- 
lishments 
report- 
ing. 


CAPITAL  fSTOCK. 


H 


NMmber  of  shares. 


Total  valae. 


I 


7 

7 

44 

6 
20 

4 

7 
11 
3C 
33 

10 
12 
14 

4 
11 

7 

72 
27 
10 
17 

9 
13 
33 
04 

6 

61 

4 

73 

7 

8 
8 
8 
6 

4 

3 

18 

19 


1,117,300 

518. 850 

18,812,000 

1,580,000 

8, 807, 500 

610. 370 
586,000 

1,532,400 
84,913,550 

2,665,775 

1, 859, 500 
1, 160, 000 
975, 700 
4, 820. 000 
1, 012, 500 

11. 341, 500 

13, 008, 400 

3, 010, 900 

3, 710, 000 

11, 658, 000 

1,095,000 
914,600 

5, 489, 370 

68,699,402 

356,000 

8, 462. 550 
1, 175, 000 
8,099.585 
3, 452, 500 

1,884.400 

1, 800. 000 

305.850 

470, 250 

1,410,000 

687,875 

2, 874,  825 

4  960,100 


742     $229,746,552 

I 


Total. 


Issaed. 


4,083,481  {    2.328,852 


Owned  by — 


11. 173 
20. 754 

202,200 
13,100 

145, 700 

13.845 

5,460 

46,566 

744, 775 

61,785 

23,567 
11,160 
16,807 
45,300 
13.825 

120.225 

125,796 

59,318 

67,200 

117,480 

61,050 

14,166 

189,529 

870,530 

5,700 

448,263 
12. 250 

242,986 
64,150 

30, 478 
13,000 
10,445 
10,920 

17,200 

1.070 

43,603 

182,105 


11.148 
20.754 

193, 937 
5,100 

105, 700 

13,845 
5,230 
46.048 
35,265 
60,4Q7 

23,317 
11,160 
16.657 
5,000 
11,856 

117,826 

118. 410 

51,556 

63,200 

117,480 

58,600 

13, 617 

157,421 

321, 265 

4,601 

175.  233 
11,250 

230.666 
60, 450 

30, 478 
13.000 
10, 445 
10, 920 

4,700 

1.070 

42,583 

148,567 


Males. 


Residents 
Females.    |         of 
state. 


1,865,048 

8.558 

20, 404 

159, 766 

5,098 
73,642 

10, 086 
.4,967 
44,028 
28.963 
48,891 

20,408 

10, 520 

13,754 

4,950 

9,494 

94,331 
94,593 
39.872 
53,052 
105,143 

58,600 

11.036 

118.785 

257, 935 

a,  MOv 

141,262 
1U,410 

172. 187 
42,348 

26.302 

12. 610 

8.668 

6,804 

4,250 

823 

35,150 

102. 773 


463.804   1,644,390 


2,500 

350 

34,171 

2 

32,058 

3,759 

203 

2,020 

6,302 

11,516 

2,909 

640 

2,903 

50 

2,362 

23,495 
23,817 
11,684 
9.548 
12,337 


5,987 

16,683 

173, 136 

3,801 
83,890 

9,820 

1,278 

9,369 

27,827 

49,033 

11, 125 
5,895 

11.953 
4,510 
9,858 

85,401 
87,002 
34,320 
22,728 
84,023 

51,766 

10.300 

106,517 

'267,088 

1,372 

88.244 

7,700 

207,044 

55, 365 

18.622 
8.860 
7, 536 
8,920 

3,650 

802 

21,968 

90,817 


Nonresi- 
dents of 
state. 


659, 303 


5,161 
4,071 

10, 019 
1,209 

20,970 

4,025 
3,927 

36,050 
7.113 

10,074 

12.192 
5,265 
4,686 

.  490 
1,982 

32,425 
31, 353 

16. 417 
40,  422 
78, 648 

6.834 

3, 293 

47, 816 

53. 418 
3,137 

86,989 
3,56U 

23. 622 
5,085 

11,632 
3,890 
2,909 
2,000  I 

1,050  i. 

178  , 

2d.  549  I 

56,252  I 


Resident* 
of  foreign 
countries. 


ToUl 

valne  of  all 
improve- 
ments 

during  the 
year. 


25.159    i  $3,360,977 


10, 182 


25 

629 

325 

1,300 


35.250 

45,000 

128,326 

3.400 

56.267 

1.565 

16,  OM 

131, 409 

85.974 

15,938 

60.812 
3, -207 
7.035 
9.000 
6,600 


234 
250 


66 
1,496 


160.203 

33.347 

1M,258 

396,373 

48.724 

8.074 

83.199 

1.063,02U 

500 

74,560 

1,000 

51,834 

123. 90U 

176, 730 

2.800 

1.7.'i8 

300 

14.500 

6,000 

46.609 

249,409 


a  Includes  states  and  territories  having  less  than  3  establishments,  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed.  These 
e-stablishraentH  are  distributed  as  follows:  Arizoua,  2;  District  of  Columbia,  2;  Mississippi,  2;  Moutana,  1;  Nevada,  2;  New  Mexico,  2;  North  Dakota,  2;  South 
Carolina,  2;  South  PakoU,  2;  Utah,  1;  Wyoming.  1. 


GAS. 
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NUMBKS  OF  CONS[JMERS,  AND  CITY  CONSUMFnON,  GAS  MANUFACTURE,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890. 


NUMBER  or  PHOTOMBTKB8 
U8KD. 


At  works. 

At  oftic«8.  1 

1 

561 

212 

4 

2 

4 

1 

25 

11 

3 

2 

13 

6 

1 

1 

6 

1 

8 

5 

33 

12 

23 

0 

10 

4 

10 

1 

4 

1 

5 

1 

11 

1 

8 

1 

77 

42 

10 

6 

8 

9 

5 

5 

1 

16 

4 

32 

8 

80 

27 

3 

34 

21 

2 

41 

13 

15 

3 

3 

3 

5 

4  , 

6 

1 

5 

3 

3 

1 

2 

1 

14 

4 

14 

6 

1 

OAS  HOLDEBH. 


Number. 


1,306 


11 
9 
78 
12 
34 

9 
10 
21 
69 

48 

29 
13 
18 
10 
19 

24 

161 

39 

17 
31 

14 
33 
60 
250 
11 

89 

5 

118 

26 

16 
11 
15 
11 

6 

6 

29 

34 


Cb 
(Cub^ 


pacity. 
lie  feet.) 


166, 937, 789 


493,000 

341,  006 

5, 156, 500 

1,048,000 

2,339,000 

741,000 
811,000 

1,639,500 
16, 342,  OOU 

2,589,000 

827.000 
556,000 
459.000 
1,401,500 
830,000 

5, 543, 716 
28,307,213 
2,684,000 
2,889,496 
7, 207, 000 

1,403,000 
1,256,000 
6,705,800  I 
54,700,090  I 
290,000  I 

5, 193, 200  ' 

470,800 
6,807,573 
3, 880, 000 

1, 882, 000  ' 
780,000 
177,500 
704.  540 

343.000 

841,300 

2, 692, 865 

5, 113, 100 


STATION  METERS  IN  USE. 


Number. 


601 


7 
6 

21 
6 

16 

4 
4 

10 
41 
23 

18 
7 

11 
6 
9 

13 

63 

18 

7 

17 

4 

9 
32 
94 

2 

43 

1 

43 

10 

5 
7 


3 

1 

16 

22 


RKOENBRA- 

TIVE  LAMPS. 


Capacity. 
(Cubic  feet.) 


242,730,900  i 


1,770,000 

770,000 

12, 352, 200 

1, 670, 000 

3, 646, 000 

1,355,000 
1, 180,  000 
8. 128, 000 
20, 918, 800 
4, 490, 000 

2,260,000 
805  000 
1, 575, 000 
1.860,000 
1,176,000 

9, 262, 000 
24, 441, 000 
2.  915, 000 
2,290,000 
9, 515, 000 

1.215.000 

2, 150, 000 

7,906,800 

76, 707, 500 

175,000 

8.719,000 

.500,000 

11, 838. 000 

5, 015, 000 

3, 770. 000 
1, 305, 000 


850,000 

580,000 

900,000 

3, 395,  OUO 

10, 316, 600 


I   BURNERS  USED  \i 
IN  INCAN-         ; 
DESCENT  GAS     > 
LIOHTINQ. 


STEAM  POWER. 


Number. 


Number. 


Number  of 
boilers. 


246 
183 

23 

155 

3 

70 

12 


90 
683 


7,544 

2,754 

14 

25 

58 

158 

105 

21 

57 

13 

137 

137 

85 

®i 

300" 

66 

11 

2.169 

542 

269 

138 

50 ; 

155 
377 
494  1 
20  1 

867 

6 

565 



100 

65 

435 

580 

10 


540 
10 


108 
35 


992 


6 
6 

33 
7 

26 

3 
10 
16 
66 
28 

19 
12 
11 
10 
13 

18 
98 
24 
13 
30 

5 

10 

51 

217 

4 

64 

1 

87 

12 

10 
9 
6 
4 

6 
4 

17 
36 


Number  of 
engines. 


981 


6 
7 

24 
6 

24 

5 

9 

15 

50 

32 

21 
13 
11 
6 
11 

12 
97 
29 
14 
26 

5 

10 

47 

216 

4 

74 

I 

85 

12 

11 
9 
9 
4 

6 

5 

21 

35 


Horne 
power. 


26,390 


34 

62 

1,132 

92 

628 

40 

183 

467 

3,058 

458 

761 
430 
2fi8 
207 
181 

128 
2,477 
355 
737 
610 

465 

192 

777 

7,269 

88 

1,241 

10 

1.332 

302 

260 
68 

182 
35 

195 

40 

472 

1,145 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 

35 
36 
37 
38 
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GAS  MAKl.VO   PLANT. 

STATES  AJTD  TERRITORIES. 

Coal  gas  b«nohes. 

Total  daUj 
capacit.v 
1       of  plant. 
(Cubic  feet.) 

133, 710, 444 

60.000 

540.000 

3.  C 18. 000 

24, 0(  0 

1             1,841.000 

300. 000 
608,000 

1,120,000 
16.86.'>.000 

1,166.000 

1,  308,  700 
370,  OOO 
363,000 

1,024.000 
410,000 

13. 950, 000 
6,  67U,  500 
1, 125,  UOO 
3.  473, 000 
2,045,000 

1. 635. 000 

832.000 

5.  650. 000 

1 

I's 

2'« 

Number. 
79 

8's 

4*s 

0*S 

Number. 

6*R 

7's 

8'i 

9's 

Regenera- 
tive. 



'    Number,   i 

272 

Number. 

26 

Number. 

717 

2 

4 

38 

26 

9 

3 

4 

19 

56 

21 

17 
11 
12 
5 
12 

8 
38 
24 

4 
108 

2 

4 

33 
91 

53 
6 

29 
3 

5 

17 

Number. 

Number. 

Number. 
32 

i 
Number. 

1 

Number. 

1 

90 

1 

The  United  States 

32 

691           1.373 

1 

AlAbaniA ... ................. 

16 

2 

■ 

12 

1 

3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 

A  rkxiiisaH 

0  1               3 
58                 H6 

1 
....••....1........... 

;                                                     j 

(^aliforijia 

5 

9 

2 

1                    1 

20  ' 

{^olor&do       . 

8 
1 

( 'ouiit?ct  lent 



.^5 

1 

21 

Delaware 

2 

■  •• 

...  ...... 

'■ 

16                   6 
1                2 

Florida 

(ieorjria 

lUiuoiH 

4 

7  1              25 
IC  .              31 

J 

..........1........... 

1 
3 
3 

1 

1 

Indiana 

Iowa 

3 


3 

1 

29 

.*>.«• 

• 



8  1              20 

1  3 
10                 10 

2  7 
26                  1 

..........  

1 

KauHan • . . . 

Kent  lie  kv 

.......... 

4 

,                           1 

' 

i 

LfOUiHlHUU 

i 

Maine 

Maryland 

1 

1 

3 

13 

2 

i 

9 

Mn.HHAcha8etts 

5 

4 
1 
3 

07 

'Ma 



6 

0 

1 
4 

17 

• 

Micbisfln 

25                i5 

MiniieAota 

1 
32 

8 
8 

Missouri 

'•' 

32  1                   0 

1 

Nebraska 

2  i                2 

7                17 

.■^7                34 

104               Mil 

Now  Haniusbire 

5 
2 

10 

1 

2 

5 

4 

1 

New  Jevse V 

2 
2 

3 

.'! ill  ..'""'!! 

6 

21 
84 

Now  Vork 

20 

24 

........ - 

49.  770.  OOO 

North  Carolina 

3 



125,000 

2,372.500 
600.000 

Ohio 

58 

i 
67    1 



3 

26 

28 

( )reiron 

17 

■ 

29 
30, 

PenuKvlvania 

"n 

1 

i 

62 

A1 

* 

13 
12 

7,  240.244 

Rhode  Island 

2  71 

3  ^1 

_ 

1.  130.000 

31 

Tennessee 

3 



1 

1 
856.500  I 

32 
33 
34 

35 
36 
37 
38 

Texas  

3 

.•i 



3 

190,000 

Vorinont- 

1 

2 

-.    ......    1 .-.. 



417  000  . 

Virginia 

ii 

"u 

15 

:::::;::;;:i:::::::::::: 

300.000  ! 

Wasbineton 

1 

1 

!            I 

I 

22 

6 

West  Virizinia 

2 

19 

21 

1                22  1 ! 

20,000 

WiHcousiu 

1 

15 
16 

::.i :...!:::: 

22 

1.306.000 
4.386,000 

All  other  states  and  territories 

- 

44                   2 

10 
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OA8  MAKINO  PLAMT— continued. 


Generators. 


Water  gas. 


Number. 


507 


1 

5 

10 


20 

2 
6 
5 

43 
12 

10 
6 

A 
2 
8 

32 
23 
10 
11 
0 

6 
7 

25 

120 

2 

17 


66 
5 

8 


7 
2 


1 

9 

21 


Canacity  per 

24  hours. 
(Cubic  feet.j 


115, 436, 200 


60,000 

540,000 

3,560,000 


1,636,000 

300.000 
600,000 

1,100,000 
16,805,000 

1,097,000 

1,294,200 
360,000 
167,000 
600,000 
400,000 

8,250,000 
6,402,000 
1,065,000 
3,425,0001 
1,500,000 

1,575,000 
801,000 

4, 650,  000 

42,003,000 

125,000 

1,745,000 


7, 031, 000 
1, 130, 000 

850,000 


385,000 
300,000 


20,000 
1,280,000 
4.380,000 


Fuel  gas. 


Number. 


18 


2 
2 


2 


Capacity  per 

24  hours. 
(Cubic  feet.; 


1,844,000 


145,000 


90,000 


10,000 
"566,066 


400,000 
88,000 


600,000 
"'6*666 


1,000 

4,066 


JRetorts,  oil. 


Capacity  per 

24  hours. 
(Cubic  feet.) 


16,430,244 


5,500 

190,000 

28,000 


58,000  ' 

24,000 

60,000 


8,000 
20,000 
60,000 
68,000 

14,500 

10,000 

106,000 

424, 000 

lO.lDOO 

5,700,000 

258,500 

60,000 

48.000 

45,000 

60,000 

31,000 

600,000 

7, 670, 000 


27,500 
600,000 
203,244 


26,000 
9,000 


8TRKKT  MAINS. 


Total  length. 


Miles. 


12,065 


61 
44 

510 

80 

302 

50 

34 

187 

1,14S 


161 

89 

79 

180 

104 

448 
1,361 
300 
215 
487 

132 
62 

389 

2,579 

31 

671 

26 

687 

288 

112 
50 
33 
53 

82 

39 

267 

385 


Feet. 


1,776 


1,564 
3 
4,402 
4,694 
3,540 

1,248 
1,622 
2,583 
1,483 
4,114 

2,922 
1.713 
4,887 
1,261 
3,389 

1.715 

4.704 

666 

861 

2,971 

2,585 
4.252 
1,252 
619 
1,320 

2,379 

2,640 

3,184 

170 

8,456 

1.675 

8,343 

580 

3,667 
5,220 
2,463 
2.389 


Diameter  (inches). 


Feet. 


707,209 


4,000 

6,042 

25.670 

120 

2,151 


600 

4,972 

43,080 

40,110 

63,330 
3,820 

14, 736 
900 
300 

1,920 

106,728 

36.474 

1,000 

5.004 

33,000 
33,361 
12,978 
44,090 
5,280 

53,077 


43,688 
20,764 

24,434 

17.040 

2,660 


5.280 

1.200 

37,000 

12,400 


n 


Feet. 


515, 471 


7,760 

10,637 

9.907 


1,260 


4,680 

9,380 

51,213 

46,838 

23,207 
2,360 
3,960 
2,2U0 
4,840 


63,677 

13.758 

2,500 

8,541 

4,800 
21,544 

5,734 
79, 214 
11.220 

29,621 


14,325 
32,054 

7,691 
9.943 
2,462 


650 

20,056 

9,439 


u 


Feet. 


740, 010 


10,760 
3,040 

35,617 
8.400 
8,184 

3,000 

200 

23,430 

28,030 

59,465 

*  46,060 
7,260 
2,640 
2,050 
1,460 

5,400 
52.934 
21.060 
15,330 
18, 170 

34,167 
4,875 
11,714 
90.525 
11,220 

81,631 


45.310 
21,807 

13,267 

19,602 

1,500 

10,680 


100 
27,102 
14,020 


2 


Feet. 


4,759,957 


67,700 
16,355 

392, 156 
56,754 

116, 938 

16,200 
9,634 

76,770 
178, 894 
384, 778 

178, 075 
95,055 
71, 610 
19,302 
61,100 

87,664 

488.677 

151.061 

71, 774 

63,839 

77,542 

40,607 

114, 977 

384,506 

15,840 

663,121 

5,280 

386,419 

83,939 

52, 736 
39,393 
5t,454 
29,180 

16.346 

17,040 

117, 333 

207,908 


Si 


Feet. 


620, 155 


7,920 


30,620 

10,560 

194,980 


18.480 
25,760 
24.547 

10,587 


6.600 
4,130 
5,280 


71,008 
12, 142 


6,600 

300 

10,560 

660 

112, 610 

13,200 

6,675 


21,223 
2,640 


2.640 


625 

3.000 

16,748 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
10 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 

25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 

35 
36 
37 
38 


2588 40 
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2 

3 

4 
5 
6 


STATES  AKD  TBRBITOBIKS. 


The  United  States 


Alabama. . . . 
ArkanMHS . . . 
California... 
Colorado . . . . 
Connecticint. 


7  Delaware 

8  !  Fl«rid»i /. 

9  Georgia , 

10  I  lUliioiu 

11  I  Indiana...: 


12  I  Iowa 


13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 

30 

81 
32 
83 
34 

35 
36 
87 

88 


Kan«ii8  . . . 
Kentucky. 
LoniMana. 
Maine  — 


Maryland 

Mas8achusett« 

Micbi|{an 

Minnesota 

MiHSonri 


Nebraska 

Kew  Hauipiihire 

New  Jerae}' 

New  York 

North  Carolina. . 


Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. 
Kbode  Istaud  . 


Tenneaaee 

Texas 

Vermont .  - 
Virginia . . 


Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

AH  other  states  and  territories 


Feet. 


18, 296, 884 


60,806 
137,450 
549,278 

97,572 
631,829 

146,267 
76,105 
248.465 
438,408 
821,047 

261,013 
160,684 
147,875 
297.787 
207, 879 

604,658 
3, 065, 809 
497, 950 
306,654 
764,721 

147, 670 

102, 278 

746,667 

3, 376, 385 

59,400 

1,260,703 

5,280 

1,408,478 

368,446 

193,213 
76.085 
58,203 

136, 940 

00,393 

36,960 

348,581 

473, 353 


BTRBKT  MAINS— continned. 


Diameter  (inches) — Continued. 


Feet. 


14,533,943 


95,508 
27,827 

578,939 
88.441 

235,745 

37,937 

48,138 

215, 131 

324,320 

291,054 

153,983 
120, 367 
105, 209 
403.144 
133, 545 

1, 089, 307 

1,391,536 

485.901 

398, 105 

878,986 

230,235 
64,602 

637,693 

3,887,030 

38,280 

758,061 

68,640 

984,920 

264,519 

164,220 
81,234 
43,199 
26,680 

43,203 

74.545 

159,404 

404,295 


Feet. 


983,943 


2,640 

2,311 

8,140 

34,680 

51,480 


640 
47,520 
10,860 
20,160 

14,500 
1,320 

10,560 
1,103 

34,320 


23,393 
5,280 


4,260 


13,580 

26,760 

88,509 

2,640 

89,872 

26.400 

66.927 

168,400 

21,120 

"2,' 640' 


7,080 

600 

14.128 

182,120 


6 


Feet. 


8, 455. 236 


44,784 
21,266 

213, 575 
29,777 

172,259 

36,369 

28,475 

99,930 

156,826 

163,049 

68.138 
41,737 
53. 117 
128.924 
65,599 

266, 789 
1, 200. 328 
157, 162 
199,001 
423,181 

83,318 

17. 592 

289,659 

2,923,105 

7.920 

386, 624 

18,48U 

899,  050 

205, 416 

84, 421 

10, 148 

9,825 

40,100 

25,  313 

63,580 

77. 777 

233. 622 


8 


Feet. 


2,  389,  847 


22,264 
0,995 
81, 984 
30,652 
52,310 

14, 495 
9,005 
32,210 
39.769 
28,080 

16,455 
18,654 
3,640 
47,921 
14,581 

87, 912 

258,098 

42,294 

78,643 

148,411 

30,393 

7,665 

6.3,634 

8U2.837 


140,683 

5,280 

03.272 

54,606 

11,965 
8,430 


9,840 
262 


6.006 
149,911 


10 


Feet. 


1, 405, 819 


400 
70.928 
26.910 
56,041 

7,750 

3,500 

30,110 

20,564 

24,957 

5.600 
8,736 


4,000 
12.039 

58,449 
141, 570 
37,654 
28,261 
93,419 

14,850 

4,491 

81.443 

327, 082 


94,  762 

5.280 

66.078 

66,864 


3,000 

is,' 566 

232 


8.868 
85,881 


12 


Feet. 


1,546,686 


14 


1« 


Feet. 


188,403 


Feet 


646.601 


18 


Feet. 


135,408 
10,858 
29,523 

3,180 

75 

37,385 

30,240 

2.640 

7,000 
2.640 
2,000 
22.400 
9,566 

83, 952 
185, 330 
14.207 
16,820 
76,981 

40,520 

8,757 

5:).  8U3 

501, 244 


3,983 
15,840 


38.681 

2, 640 

66.095 

63,349 

20,434 
800 


1,000 

5. 518 

5,280 

1,988 

66,372 


5,200 


5.054 


52.972 

7,056 

29,240 

50 


103,609 


5,000 

5,280 

16,843 


900 
1,000 


6,076 


1,200 


15,060 
2,640 
3,730 

50,160 


12,700 
1,000 

30,307 
31.450 
14,303 
14,728 
31,343 


500 

7,450 

244,931 


12.060 


1,000 


76.560 


34.330 
29,230 

750 
"566 


10,560 


54,018 


1.320 


31.400 


29,700 


16,325 
3,744 


21.120 
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BTRBET  MAINS— oontinaed. 

CONSUMERS*  METERS. 

* 

Diameter  (inches)— Continued. 

1 

Increase 
daring  year. 

Total 

nnmber 

in  use. 

1 

Sizei)  (lights). 

80 

24 

80 

86 

Not 

specified. 

Miles. 

! 

! 

1 
Feet. 

0 

1 

1                           ; 

12                8                 6 

10 

20 

80 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Number. 

1 

Nnmber.    Number. 

1 

Number. 

Number. 

Number. 

Number.    Number. 

395,983 

171,599  1     153,446 

652 

7, 087, 523 

416 

1    ..  ,_  ., 

2,602  1     995,619 

110 

1       .   .....   ., 

2,221 

30, 475 

438, 017 

162,833 

57,287 

18. 3.33          5, 906 

1 

1 

4 

2,580 

2.211 
1.661 

37,121 
6,142 

15, 870 

5.413 

1.486 

9.581 

89, 357 

19,463 

8,276 
3,799 
4,312 
12, 440 
6,394 

41. 671 
103, 604 
16.377 
10,277 
30,952 

5.579 

7,606 

35, 780 

338, 155 

1,804 

45.545 

2,  i:j5 

47,9tW 
19,304 

8.316 
2. 412 
1.824 
3,838 

1,921 

3.490 

14.718 

28,817 

1 

l;498 
1,061 
19, 333 
4,952 
8,705 

2,940 

566 

322 

10,802 

696 

3,152 

1.  f*sa 

76 
119 

5,109 
270 

1,393 

505 

26 

44 

929 

102 

700 

1A1 

12 
25 

2 

1 

.......... 

9 
35 

47 
142 

19 
293 

A 

1,320  ;      15.840 
7,331  !      10,000 

541,048 

19 
9 
6 

i.897  ' 

4,577 

3,288 

4,886 
483 
3,494 
3, 021 
4,270 

3,230 
1,089 
682 
3,450 
2,500 

1,812 
2.088 
2, 332 
453 
1.045 

3.704 

2, 908 

685 

1,537 

166       4 

4,000 

38  '    ft 

100, 320 

498 

31 
17 

6 

7 

'. 

1 

3 

73 

4 

7 

1 

2U 

14 

374 

136 

214 
56 
395 
430 
183 

5,730 
4, 703 
678 
1,054 
3.062 

10 

1,  433 

189 

648 

12 

1,618 

869  ,            410 
3.725           1  700 

96  .              ^ 

8 

' 

135,060 

4,677,999 

28,866 

1 

354 

2,619 

993 

518 

186 

191 

1,349 

485 

.«>,  135 

11,318 

815 

712 

4,187 

370 

437 

2,344 

9, 29.'> 

82 

2,131 
315 

2,527 
585 

471 
145 
112 
269 

225 

170 

342 

1, 037 

149 
988 
412 

144 

28 

79 

555 

121 

364 
4.126 
355 
319 
664 

119 

270 

910 

3,194 

55 

591 
20U 
900 
429 

259 
80 
59 

139 

58 

59 

216 

464 

44       9 

• 1 

10 
25 

5 
105 

5 

7 

105 

13,919 
12,741 

5.740 
2.774 
2,  743 
6,424 
3,806 

20,  983 

59,537 

9,334 

5. 4:J7 

12,746 

.2.383 
3,951 

23,574 

104, 442 

1,409 

22,723 

1.000 

34,969 

11, 076 

4.492 
1,543 
1,161 
2,289 

1,181 

2,769 

2,960 

16,738 

19,519 
4,592 

1,490 

694 

593 

3,300 

1,389 

8,308 
20. 791 
3.637 
2,526 
6,620 

2,355 
985 

7,746 

27,944 

213 

7,681 

420 

6,781 

4,906 

2,760 
411 
339 
966 

410 

442 

1,143 

4,639 

312     10 

182  i  11 

57 
14 
44 

154 
71 

230 
686 
154 
lOJ 
677 

208 

63 

28') 

971 

8 

181 
50 

258 
69 

31 

39 

9 

53 

15 
7 

66 
128 

12 

13 

1            1 
1            ' 

1      .»,,«•. 

75 

14 

4,200 

15 

i 

20 

16 

72, 919 

11,902 

18,220 

2,575 

7,120 

2,750 

19,  9o8           7. 020 

1 

11 
48 
6 
27 
23 

14 

17 

18, 321 

42,487 

i 

5 
110 

18 

79, 200- ; 

19 

670 
6, 795 

20 

36.960  ., 

1,000 

21 

1 

22 

"■'*"■•••* 

1 

148 

5 

77 

23 

2,000 
203,411 

16 
63 

1 

24 

65,759 

59, 411 

896, 790 

1 

25 

26 

14,628 

12 

I 
9 
7 

i 

9 

1,713 
1,320 
5.209 
4,371 

1,440 
4.119 
3.031 
3,140 

556 

i 

89 

27 

1 

28 

1.522 
31,680 

565 

6.434 
21,120 

3,268 
31,480 

150 
502 

86 
15 

1.369 
1,860 

200 

126 

113 

15 

29 

30 

31 

25 

32 

1 

33 

•••••■ ,-•-•.-.- 

1 

34 

5 

• 

1 
i 

35 

36 

590,380 

10 
11 

3,500 
1,169 

. 

60 
310 

250 
6,082 

.17 

15,840 

6,702 

4,880 

38 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


tablb  a.— capital  stock,  improvements,  characteristics  op  machinery  and  plant,  gas  sold,  number 


* 

STATES  AND  TEBSITOBIES. 

CONSUXEBS'  MB1BB8— continued. 

85 

46 

Sizes  (lights)— Continued. 

40 

60 

60 

80 

100 

126 

160 

180 

200 

260 

800 

400 

Not 
(tpeclfled. 

'increase 
1  during 
1     year. 

Num- 
ber. 

1,971 

Num- 
ber. 

Num- 
ber. 

Num- 
ber. 

Num- 
ber. 

Num- 
ber. 

911 

Num- 
ber. 

Num- 
ber. 

Num- 
ber. 

Num- 
ber. 

Num- 
ber. 

Num- 
ber. 

Num- 
ber. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number. 

Number. 

1 

The  United  States 

1.110 

3,399 

1,668 

2.022 

12 

7 

30 

10 

107 

53 
11 
17 
94 
57 

19 
10 
8 
50 
41 

169 

186 

42 

24 

74 

22 

21 

141 

434 

7 

56 

20 

149 

13 

8 

6 

2 

10 

13 
14 
26 
50 

2,183 

1 

5 

216 

3 

72 

45 
1 
11 
65 
17 

13 
3 

1 
22 
16 

183 

489 

16 

22 

144 

20 

9 

121 

4 

,53 
15 
94 

17 

15 

1 

I 

6 

8 

15 

56 

322        653 

97 

485 

159 

228 

16 

2fi5  153 

61.513 

Alabama 

AW      J 

2 

1 
4 
6 
1 
189 

1 

"is 

2 
160 

3 
5 
3 

19 
54 

11 

2 

30 

14 
10 
04 
20 
131 

50 
4 

23 

164 

66 

28 

8 

12 

112 

57 

98 

163 

82 

40 

527 

38 

47 

272 

716 

10 

168 
15 

181 
42 

38 
•4 

14 
30 

12 
11 
21 
77 

4 

108 

1 

100 

2" 

3 
20 
25 

12 

5 

21 

'"*26' 

40 
944 

14 

8 

100 

33 

27 

6 

18 

50 
10 
16 
40 

1 

i 

10 

4 

19 

2 
1 

12 
9 

96 

3 

5 
11 
24 

8 

1 

22 
9 

40 

260 

14 

5 

34 

5" 

63 
108 

.29 
15 
37 
18 

16 
1 

2 

6 

5 
50 

""52" 

1 

1 

44 

5 
57 

20 
2 

4 
27 

1 

3 

••••jg- 

1 
1 

60 
3 

29 

172 

38 

2,  ©20 

127 

610 

276 
138 
825 
11.009 
4&5 

511 

214 

248 

29 

96 

18 

5.048 

985 

1,427 

2,992 

682 

439 

2.577 

20.601 

74 

1,892 

3 
4 

5 
6 

7 

ArlcHXiBaa 

2 

13 

15 
2 

1 
11 

Califoroia 

1 

10 

Colorado 

Coniiecticat 

11 
2 

IS 

Dolaware - 

8 

Florida ' 

....... 

0 

Georflria ....- 

4 

6 

24 

10 
10 

1 

4 
15 

1 

1 

3,521 

10 

lUiDois 

2* 

2 

2 

11 

Ind^anAr  r 

6    '               1  . 

12 

Iowa. 

13 

Kansas 

i 

14 

Kentucky  



15 

LiOuiHiana 

120 
4 

3 

65 

1 
11 

1 
14 

13 

10 
30 

35 

138 

5 

2 

26 

2 

11 

41 

124 

1 

11 

! 1 _ 

10 
1 

4 

39 

2 

1 

11 

2 

16 

Maine  -,^ -- ,,, 

10 

85 

1 

78 

13 

805 

4 

127 

25 

128 

3i 

80 

9 

41 

2 

152 

■ 

3 
31 
18 
80 

3 

57 
25 
72 

58 

4 

10 

2 

20 

15 
2 
....... 

2 

36 
133 

5  1          1 

17 

Maryland ►... 

10 
60 

18 

Massachosetts 

h'\ 7' 

10 

Micliij^an 

1,000 

20 

M  innesota 

'""lb 

4' 

....... 

5 
25 

11 

13 

13 

107 

1 
15 

21 

Missonri 

•     •  •     • 

3 

■*••*••••• 

22 

• 

Nebranka 

'"••*"•'•" 

23 

New  HamDshire 

2 

8 

27 

1 

12 
73 

2' 

3 

1 

24 

New  Jersey 

25 

New  York 

189,358 

26 

North  Carolina 

27 

Ohio 

59 
50 
65 
93 

3 
21 

4 
25 

15 

12 

4 

4 

10.000 

28 

Oreiron 

20 

Pennsylvania 

4 
10 

1 

9 
13 

17 

'""26' 

3 
6 

2 
12 

3 

8 

3 

443 

2 

1,509 
1,080 

975 

159 
21 

22a 

394 
12 

888 
1,743 

30 

Rhode^  Island 

31 
32 
33 
34 

35 
36 
37 

Tennessee 

Texas 

. .  .... 

Vermont 

1 

3 
2 

Virginia 

2 

Washington 

. 

West  VirKinia 

3 
17 
80 

.     1 
2 
1 

Wisconsin 

45 
60 

3 
10 

9.543 

38 

All  other  states  and  territories 

8 

5 

3 

GAS. 
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OF  CONSUMERS,  AND  CITY  CONSUMPTION,  GAS  MANUFACTURE,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES :  1890-  Continued. 


OAH  SOLD. 


Total  aalM. 


Cabic  feet. 


32, 524, 699, 855 


86, 459, 960 

51. 203,  000 

1, 370, 608. 410 

239, 025, 000 

580, 703, 482 

126.051,100 

43.  609. 110 

276,114,800 

3, 779, 006,  230 

460,  761. 100 

161,523,700 
95. 372, 300 
104, 458, 161 
200, 216, 530 
117,  901,  560 

1. 157. 678, 120 

3, 26-,  293, 490 

445.896.400 

416,009,810 

1,065,230,494 

203, 836, 600 

177.  399, 601 

1,005,685,965 

11,503,207,425 

37, 174, 825 

1. 386, 579, 306 

78, 053, 800 

1, 417, 768, 990 

579,816.100 

247. 136, 250 

124, 281, 414 

33,013,600 

91, 319, 400 

71, 342, 180 
101,718,600 
486, 437, 610 
933,655,483 


Value. 


$46,237,287 


156, 001 
128.241 
3, 003, 006 
388,713 
951,404 

158,379 
107,663 
887,851 
4, 873, 825 
649, 725 

311, 457 
167,888 
182,464 
641,989 
227,309 

1,462,197 
4,760,498 

659,808  ! 

698,103 
1,454,402  I 

354,845 

290,993 

1,690,494 

15, 121, 149 

75, 973 

1,613,453 
188,239 

1,682.613 
596, 571 

420, 551 

294,946 

72,384 

152, 891 

167, 472 

99,297 

624,426 

1,420,067 


For  illumination. 


Cubic  feet. 


32,113,949,939 


86, 243, 160 

51, 263, 000 

1, 355, 186, 819 

238,971,700 

573, 203, 482 

124. 551. 100 
39,867,110 

275, 514, 800 

3,  744, 681, 030 

452,741,500 

153, 760, 700 

88, 615, 100 

03, 420, 180 

183,887,130 

117, 161, 560 

1,157,674,620 

3, 259, 624, 255 

440, 116, 600 

415,659,810 

1, 007, 452, 894 

203, 306, 600 

175. 315. 101 
1,003,970,465 

11, 495. 540, 825 
36, 288, 125 

1, 849, 177, 406 

78, 053, 800 

1,255,911,430 

577, 816, 100 

247, 136, 250 

120,281,414 

33, 013,  600 

91,319,400 

71, 342, 180 

^   100,982,600 

486, 777, 610 

929,211,488 


Value. 


$45,836,469 


155,686 
128, 241 
2, 970, 447 
388,592 
939. 308 

156, 742 
101, 750 
386,858 
4,821,846 
637,926 

296.742 
155, 623 
170, 632 
595, 375 
225,574 

1. 462, 191 

4, 748, 809 

653.126 

097,428 

1,382,945 

353,815 

287, 679 

1.688,067 

15, 110, 898 

74,642 

1,571,679 
188.239 

1,&'>7,831 
594,071 

420, 551 

287,146 

72,384 

152, 891 

167, 472 

98. 192 

623,106 

1,411,965 


For  power. 


Cubic  feet. 


73,391,071 


7,200,000 


1,200.000 
I 

1,500,000 
500,000 
425,000 
100,000 
431, 100 

1,300,000 


8, 773, 681 

5, 520, 000 

180,000 

3,500 

5, 137, 990 

229,000 


21,756,400 


80,000 

2,807,900 

436,700 

8, 979, 300 


792,500 
2, 000, 000 


900,000 


Value. 


688.000  { 
360.000 
2, 000, 000 


$103,420 


14,706 


1,626 

1,637 

1,050 

703 

160 

642 

2,600 


8,773 

11,695 

360 

6 

6,715 

403 


26,396 


120 

4,981 

655 

9,954 


965 
2,500 


1,530 


1,033 

720 

3.500 


For  fuel  other  than  for  poww. 


Cubic  feet. 


337, 358, 845 


216,800 


8, 221, 600 

53,?00 

6, 300, 000 


3, 332, 000 

175,000 

34.225.200 

7, 588, 500 

6,454,000 

6,  757, 200 

2, 264, 300 

10, 809, 400 

560,000 


3,531,245 

5,550,800 

450,000 

36,021,200 

530,000 
2,084,500 
1,635,500 
4, 768, 700 

450,000 

28,422,600 
i6i,'665,'666 


3,100,000 


48,000 

300,000 

2,444,000 


Value. 


$297,398 


315 


17, 853 

121 

10,470 


4,863 

290 

51,829 

11, 157 

12, 115 
12,265 

3,059 
34,919 

1,375 


4,974 

6,279 

675 

45,061 

1,030 
3.314 
2,307 
5,270 
676 

31,820 


6,270 


72 

600 

4.602 


Number  of 
consumers. 


699,323 


902 
849 

26,397 
6,225 

11,405 

5,040 

965 

7,614 

9,537 

10,100 

5,»13 
2,293 
4,045 
10,390 
2,305 

39.491 

83,293 

5,905 

5,068 

7,713 

4,986 

3,644 

26,909 

272.869 

105 

14,973 
2.000 

70,435 
4,081 

3.596 

2,757 

952 

2,950 

1,602 

100 

13,069 

28,925 


City  consump* 

tioc,  other  than 

street  lighting. 

(Cubic  feet.) 


218, 108, 846 


98,660 
2, 245, 248 
1, 253, 600 

77,800 
1,618,100 


216,000 


29, 433, 900 
2,060,900 


40.200 

20,000 

6,500 

243,000 


36,199,900 

1,800.200 

6, 805, 000 

34,800 

100,000 

136,800 

4, 116, 700 

91, 830, 648 

800,000 

6,468,400 


2, 786, 700 
7,  780, 600 

6, 406, 800 
236,000 


980,000 
7T7,050 


5, 651, 000 
8,  375, 400 


2^ 
3 

4 
5 

6 

T 

» 
10' 
11 

12- 
13 

14 
15 
16 

17 
Ifr 
1» 
20 
21 

7^ 

2» 

24 

25 

20 

27 
2» 
20 
30' 

81 
32 
33 
84 

35 

30 
37 
38- 


i 


